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Hutath, Crop and Weather Report 

A 

f F or the Week en"ju< ;; Deobmulr IbSii 1 

Madras— General prospects fair, 

**<-zrt 7 fy'— Slight rain In parts of the Luccau and 'jouthern 
Mabaratta ountry, Standing crops allghtly damaged by rain and 
blight in parts of Annie- in agar and Bliapur, but in good oonditlon 
olaowherr tewer In parts oi twelve, uattlo dlaeaao In partH of ton, 
and smallpox In parta js two districts* 

j*c yal * — No rain teli during the week. Weather seasonably 
cold. Amuu harvest is in tall progress, and Is generally expeoted 
to yield well, Rabi and poppy oropa generally promise well. No 
marled change in pr!(Je of rice sinoe last woek. Public health Ira- 
proving, but fever and cholera are ^tlll prevalent h~. many 
plaoes, 

N, W, Proviw'Ct a'ld Uudh , — tv oathor oloar and cold* flight 
showers in some plaoos, but more ralu required la Northern And 
Western districts for the raj) s crops, Prospects continue favourable, 
Market.* woll juppliod aud prices generally steady H'blio health 
fair. 

/Vnjak— No rain ; rain much wanted in Umbaila, lullr dur 
Foro/.epoic, Slalkot, Lahore, Shahpur and Peshawar dietrlct^ 
Small-pox prevalent In Peshawar, elsewhere health good. Prices 
rising in Amritsur, Slalkot, Lahore, and Rawalpindi districts. 
Fluctuating in Delhi aud Mooltan. Stationary ciae where. 
sowings nearly completed. 

Central Provinces.— The rahi crops are doing woll ; linseed slight, 
ly damaged by clouds in Bllaspur. The thrashing aud harvesting 
of kharij orops continue, Fever prevalent in a few districts, 
prices generally steady. 

Duma*.— Slight oholoralu puts of oight dlslricta, Several* 
deaths in Akyab town, one in Rangoon aud five in Thayottnyo 
distrlot. Fever in Kyoukpyu distriot. Cattle everywhere healthy. 
Harvest progressing* Slight damage to crops from rats iu part of 
Pegu district. Prospeots good* 

Assam, —feather seasonable. Reaping of salt still In progross , 
State and prospects of the orops good ou the whole. Gathering of 
matkalai progressing* Cholera abating. Public health fair. Prices 
steady. 

Mysore and Coorg, —Standing orops In good oondition. Prospects 
oonfcinue favourable, Publio health good. No material change in 
prioes excepting- In Hassau, whore they have fallen, 

Berarand Hyderabad,— Weather clear and cold. Cotton picking 
and kharij harvesting continue. Rabi orops la good condition, 1 
Harvesting of abi orops oonoluded : labi orops oontinuo to be towu. 
Fever and ague prevalent In the district* Prioes steady, 

Crwral India States,— Weather clear aud seasonable. Health 
aud prospeots good, Opium orops belug sown, Prospects good, 
f>ver in plaoes; otherwise publio health good. Prioes steady . 

— Weather seasonable* Slight showers in places. 
Tanks and wells drying In many States. Rabi orops all sowu and 
doln£ well, though Irrigation of them has'already commenced. Pros- . 
peats generally good. Fever aud oholera prevalent in UikanD, ^ 
otherwise publio health good, Prioes fluctuating* 

Afcpoi.— No report, 


Editorial Rotes. 

Thu, first report ou the prospect** of the linseed crop in 
B*^ , uUtea that tie acreage is below that of last year, 
which win, (i? 1*000 acres, owing to excessive rain- fa II at the 
time of sowing, The crop has suffered generally from untimely 
rainfall and blight ; and that ou the whole not more than a ten 
or Iw.'Ive-anua crop is expected. 

1 The first report on the prospects of the wheat crop and the 
outturn of the jowari crop in Berar states that the acreage under 
I tfheat is above the average, which ia 807,000 acres. The crops 
1 are a foot high, and generally in excellent condition. So far 
we have every promise of a good average crop. The outturn 
of jowan b'r grea 1 millet), the staple food of the people, is 
estimated as jime ip to, if not above, the average. 

V 

Wj are informed that the village community of Anguna, in 
Portuguese India, has oilbred a reward of Rl 500 for the best 
essay on agriculture ; and to test its practical value, a fr^e plot 
i -round is »o be placed at the disposal of experts to experi- 
ment ip u This is as it should be, and displays a laudable 
desire ol tin • *rf of the community to encourage the study of 
j agrici l a 7 e rp l o examptv might be copied with advantage in 
other parts of India, ^ 

V \ 

| 7: vould appear that Java and Ocylou are not the only rivals 

| d mba n. tne growth and manufacture of tea. Hawaii is 
msAm ol as a possible rival, as experiments have been carried 
* out witli ptauts from India and Japan, the best results being 
obtained from the latter. These experiments have led to a 
project fm the establishment of a tea plantation on a large scale 
on the Island, whore tea is to be manufactured for importation 
to Europe and America. 

*** 

The official report on the prospects of the rice crop in 
Burmah for November 1830 is as follows “ The area under 
rice ia now reported as 110,223 acres over last year's area, or an 
increase of 31 per cent. The weather has been seasonable 
throughout November and favourable to the crops, except in 
parts of 'J liarrawuddy and Amherst, where the rainfall was 
scanty. The crop is reported as over an average crop in Akyab, 
Fegu, Prome, Thongwa, aud Shwegyin, aud a full average crop 
in Amherst ; iu Hauthawaddy, Thurrawaddy, Henzada, and 
Hussein it is slightly below a full average crop. Provided no 
serious injury is caused by late rains or other unforeseen occur- 
rences, the exportable surplus will probably amouut to about 
I 1,100,000 tons,” 

Last week wo had something to say regardiug the use of 
sugar and molasses in boilets to prevent incrustation. The fol- 
lowing ou this subject, from the Sucrerie Indigene ia translated 
from the Chemilccr Zeitmg , one of the principal German authori- 
ties ou chemical subjects ; — “ It is known that the prolonged 
presence in water used for feeding boilers of considerable quan- 
tities of sugar, leads to dangerous corrosion ; for at the temper- 
ature corresponding to a preaauro of four or five atmospheres, 
sugar soon gives oil strong acids, chiefly formic acid, which 
energetically attack the sheet iron of boilers, aud corrode it 
through and through in ft few months, and even in a few 
weeks, There is thus reason to formally ^ssuade people from 
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tuing sugar as a disincrustaut iu steam boilers ; for 
•ueh a disincrustaut would uot limit itself to keeping 
in solution the deposits which it was desired to eliminate or 
to prevent, but would end by dissolving the boiler sides them- 

•elves.” 

V 

The Product Market 1 * Review t makes the following remarks 
regarding the present state of the cAne sugar trade : — “ That 
the production of cane sugar generally is profitable even at 
the present low prices, would seem to be shown by the fact 
that the yield this year wilt probably be in excess of that of 
each of the last three years. It is admitted that the present, 
season in many tropical countries has been extremely favour- 
able for production, aud from the estimates formed of the 
yield, it is evident that growers of cane sugar have not yet 
given up competition with their gigantic rival, beet sugar, nor 
indeed has there ever been any real reason for them to despair 
of eventually successfully competing with beet. All they have 
to do is to adopt modern scientific methods, and the foreign 
bounties, which in any case cannot last long at their present 
extravagant rate, would assume their real aspect, which is one 
of relatively trivial importance. Although Herr Licht has 
again raised his estimate of the new beet crop by 50,000 tons, 
prices have not given way, and indeed speculative sales have 
been made at an advanoe on last week’s quotations.” 


Referring to the state of the trade on the Continent, especially 
in France, and the effect of the bounty system, the same paper 
says: — “The deplorable state of the finances is causing a great 
deal of difficulty iu the French Parliament, but no definite 
proposition has yet been made os to* the sugar bounties, though 
it appears probable that any alteration that may be made, will 
only date from after the termination of the present beet season 
in August 1887. In speaking last week of the bounty as cal- 
culated by M. Wilson being 10s. per cwt„ the context implied 
that this was ouly on the quantity exported. The bounty on 
the total weight of sugar grown in France would be equal to 
one-third of this, or 8 j. 4 d per cwt. A similar state of things exists r 
with all the continental bounties. For instances, if the German 
production of beet sugar, which is what has hitherto threat- 
f£ed our colonists be 1,000,000 tons this year and the bounty be 
8s, per. cwt on an export of 500,000 tons, the bounty spread over 
the whole production is only ls.per cwt,— a very trifling matter. 
Our West Indian planters as a rule, still throw away 2i. to 2s, 
6d. per cwt. iu loss by drainage on the voyage and on unneces- 
sary charges which can be readily avoided by those who have 
a command of money. This it will be recollected is after 
extracting as sugar, only one-third of the saccharine in the 
cane, and after producing that modest yield iu such a state, v 
that it fetches 3a. to 4a. per cwt less than it would if it had been | 
properly made. As a matter of fact the foreign bounties are 
of no importance whatever to our West Indies, and their entire 
abolition would make no appreciable difference to them. They 
are no doubt useful as a cry to those who are desperately 
striving to keep up a completely obsolete system, but it is 
greatly to be regretted that for the last twenty years, the 
colonists have not seen through such a very trausparent 
agitation, and set to work to apply the true remedy for their 
condition, by getting proper machinery, so that they might 
double the net money yield from their estates.” y 


you. First, that technical education is at this moment receiv- 
ing the earnest attention both of Government and of the 
University; and second, that in any true scheme of technical 
education in a purely rural country like ludia, a leading part 
must be assigned to agriculture. On the other aspect of 
the case, and especially with regard to the agricultural edu- 
cation of the sons of the landholding and landmanaging classes, 
I shall say nothing. For at my right hand sits the higher 
authority in India on the subject, Sir Edward Buck, who will 
speak to you with a fuller knowledge aud with a more matured 
experience than I possess.” 

*#* 

We are glad to hear that Mr. W. Wilson’s ostrich farm at 
Delhi has been making good progress during the past 
year. We are iuformed that the young brood, incubated 
last year, have thriven wonderfully well, and Mr. Wilson’s 
venture seems now to be an assured success, T?lie farm 
has been removed to a mqre secluded locality in the interior 
of the district, where the birds have the benefit of fresher air 
and more exercise, and, being naturally of a timid nature, aro 
less liable to be disturbed by visitors and sight-seers. “ From 
what 1 have been able to learn,” writes a contemporary’s Delhi 
correspondent. “ Mr. Wilson has uot yet derived any profit out 
of the business, but he has managed to meet all his expenditure 
on feed and keep, from the iucome obtained from the Bale of 
feathers. Next year it is his intention to begin selling off the 
indigenous stock and reaping the fruits of his labour. Mr, 
Wilson would appear to have studied the subject with much care 
and attention, and his farm well repays the trouble aud expense 
of a visit. The grounds are clean and neatly kept, the birds 
well and comfortably paddocked, aud there is plenty of room to 
exercise. The jackals have been giving much trouble, and 
have succeeded in carrying off some of the young birds, but 
Mr. Wilson has had his revenge: between four and five hundred 
jackals having been poisoned by him within the past year,” 
This is the only farm of the kind *in India, and should it 
prove a financial success, as we have every reason to believe it 
will, there ought to be others embarking in the same enter- 
prise 

The following is the official summary of the reports on the 
state of the season and prospects of the crops for the week 
ending 22nd December 1880.— There has been Blight, but 
seasonable rain during the past week iu the Madras Presidency 
and the Deccan, and local showers iu Central ludia, iUjpoolaua, 
and Hyderabad. Some damage has been occasioned by the 
late heavy raius in a few districts of Madras aud Bombay, 
while in the western districts of the North-Western Provinces 
more rain would be beneficial, but on the whole the rabi crops 
are in good condition and promise well. In the Punjab rain 
is much needed to complete the rabi sowings. Harvesting of 
the kharif crops continues in progress in the Bombay districts 
and Hyderabad, aud the winter rice is being reaped in Burinab, 
Bengal and Assam with prospects of a fair outturn. Else- 
where the autumn harvest has been comp'eted^ Prices are 
rising iu parts of the Puujab, and are generally-^ steady else- 
where. Cholera and fever are still prevalent in Bengal, though 
less severe, and small-pox exists in Madras, Bombay, aud at 
Peshawar. Elsewhere the public health is fair. Cattle-disease 
is reported from Madras, Bombay Burmah aud most of the 
other provinces, but is nowhere serious. 


At the distribution of prizes a few days ago, the successful 
students of the Bangab&si school of Agriculture, the Hon. W. 
W. Hunter, in his address reviewing the work and progress of 
the institution said ; — “ There is one branch in which success has 
not yet been obtained, namely, in the agricultural teaching. 
^This school has opened its doors to all who desire a scientific 
training in the one great trade of the country, the cultivation of 
the soil* But the response so far has been a very feeble 
one. How vfar this is due to the fact mentioned by< 
your secretary, that agricultural subjects have no place 
in the ordinary public examinations of this country, 
aud how far the state of things can be remedied by a 
change in the Bystem of our public examinations, I am not 
pttpared at present to say. Bal of two things Z can Mfttto 


The irrigation returns of the Madras Presidency for 1884-85 v 
show that the total irrigable area is over 5 millions and 90 
thonsand acres, or a small decrease ue compared with the 
figures of the previous yeat\ Of this over 92 pe» cent was 
under occupation in the year under notice, and over 4,300,000 
acres were effectively irrigated. Of the total occupied area 79 
percent was Government land, 18 per cent inam } and 3 per 
cent zemindari, The gross revenue amounted to over 2 crorea 
and 10 lakhs of rupees, or an average of Us 3*141 pe*v acre. 
But taking only the revenue charged on first-crop ladus, and 
excluding the area irrigated free ,of charge in zemindari^s, (55 
per oent) the average amounts to Re. 4-4-5 per acre, of which 
30 per cent, or Be. 1-8 per acre roughly represents the land 
tax, a^d 70 per oent, or As M-0 per aer#» the ohatgo to 
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water. Compared with the preceding year, the gross revenue 
•hows a decrease of Bs, 2190,743, owing chiefly to the falling 
off in the second-crop area, while the remissions granted 
aypunted to Its. 19,33,299 or Be. 8,67,524 more than in the 
preceding year. The figures we have quoted cannot, however, 
be taken as perfectly reliable, as the jmwbundi and irrigation 
accounts are not found to agree very well with the areas irri- 
gated, But an attempt is to be made next year to remodel 
the forms, and better results may be expected. 

* « 

* 

If would seem that savages, as we understand them, have 
a far more intimate knowledge of the mysteries of nature 
and the hidden virtues of herbs, than we who boast of a progres 
sive civilization. Thus, to quote a recent and familiar instance, 
we have the Mrygthtoxylon coca, the wonderful properties of 
which were known to the South American Indians from time 
immemorial. Now we have been made acquainted with a 


rouse the envy of General Booth and his not less zealous 
dates.” At any rate, it is just as well te be on our guard here, 

V 

Those who have devoted their time and attention to 
the study of the laws which govern the absorption by 
the soil of moisture from the atmosphere, as well as the 
I exhaustion of moisture from the soil by plants, will be 
interested in reading the views of Dr. G. C. Caldwell of 
Cornell University on the subject. He says “ Too much 

credit is given to the power that the soil is supposed 
to have of absorbing moisture from the atmosphere ; the 
amount so absorbed is of small account except when the 
air is very damp, which is not its usual condition at such times 
when rain is scarce. The power residing in the plant itself 
of reducing its consumption of water is of much more account 
for saving it from death by drought that any power which the 
soil has of supplying it with water by simple absorption from 


liqueur, prepared by the Fijians, possesing remarkable 
properties, and which, (if all we hear of it be true), will be 
hailed by civilized countries as a perfect God -Bend. An Eng- 
lish exchange gives us to understand, that amoug the products 
of a purely colonial character which the Colonial aud Indian 
Exhibition has familiarized us with, the Fijian Kava Schnapps, 
which has been retailed at the Colonial Bar, during the past six 
month8,bi(ls fair to quickly attain a popularity no less permanent 
than widespread. The new liqueur possesses apparently every 
possible quality to recommend it. Its valuable medicinal pro- 
perties — testified to by professional experts of unimpeachable 
repute — are only equalled by its particularly palatable character, 
while the permanent exhilaration it produces, with the absence 
of auy unpleasant after effects, places, it must be admitted, 
rather a daugerous premium-on its consumption. To those in- 
terested in the products of our Colonies— especially those direct- 
ly concerned in or connected with the welfare of the “ Coral 
Lands' 1 on the South Pacific, some information as to the origin 
and manufacture of this remarkable liqueur may be acceptable. 

Prefared as regards its active principle from the root of the 
Piper Hirthytticum, a species of pepper, called by the natives of 
Fiji Yagona/' Kava in its primitive form is the national drink 
of these South Sea Islanders, among whom its splendid qualities 
have been held iu high esteem from lime immemorial. In- 
deed, it is said, that the Fijian and Samoan people owe their 
robust health to its constant use. It is claimed on behalf of 
Kava Schnapps— very positively by those who have put it to 
a practical teat for some length of time— that it regulates in an 
admirable manner the action of the internal organs, it possesses 
remarkable soothing properites, it is a health stimulant, An un- 
rivalled brain feeder and a wonderful restorer of faded ener- 
gies and of exhausted nerve power. Its geutly exhilarating 
non-iutoxicatin^properties render it peculiarly suitable for the 
use of those engaged in heavy intellectual labour. And when, 
in addition, it has proved itself a preventive of gout and 
rheumatism and as a diuretic unsurpassed, imparting freshness 
and purity to the blood, it will be easily understood that its 
more enthusiastic admirers have gone so far as to describe 
it as a veritable elixir of life. 


the air. Some plants can if necessary lower the rate at which 
they take up water by their roots and give it off into the air 
to one-tenth of the usual rate without showing at least for a 
time, any signs of suffering ; and when the supply of water at the 
roots is more liberal they pump away again as fast as ever.” 

*** 

To prevent this exhaustion of moisture by the roots of plants, 
as well as to enable the soil to absorb moisture from 
the atmosphere, it has always been the practice to stir the soil 
deeply, and apply plaster and salt. On this point Dr. Caldwell 
aays;— “ Some snbstanoea added to the soil check very much the 
rate of exhustion of the water by vegetation ; salt acts thus, and 
plaster appears to be particularly effectual. Thus, the opinion 
common amoug farmers may be accounted for, that plaster 
lessens the danger of bad effects from a scarcity of water ; 
they say it absorbs water, but this is out of the question ; all 
the ground plaster that is sold has been exposed to the air for 
a long time before the farmer buys it, and it has ample time 
aud opportunity to absorb all the moisture it can from that 
source. But if it serves to lower the rate, the evaporation of the^ 
soil-water into the air through the vegetation growing on the^ 
soil, it is plain that it may to some extent serve the same pur- 
pose as if it did actually absorb water from the air to be haud- 
| ed over to the plant crop according to their needs j it husbands 
the scauty stock of water in the soil, aud forces the plants to be 
I more economical in the use thereof. Some experiments with salt 
have shown that the soil of a grass plot to which this subetanoe 
had been applied contained, ten days after rain had Mien, twice 
a* much water as did an adjoining plot which had received no 
salt ; and the plants on the former plot were growing vigorously 
aftei those ou the other plot had begun to show slugs of suffer- 
ing for want of water.” 

One of our American Exchanges very truly remarks on the 
above, that “ one by one the old 1 notions * of our eiders get 
exploded by the scientific investigators, of whom there are so 
many now at work in the interest of intelligent agricultural 
practice, We are taught now to stir the soil only at the surface 
in times of drought, to make a mulchiug of the top inch or so, 
that will tend to prevent evaporation from the damper soil below. 


Ik reference to the appearance in England ef the Hessian 
fly, the Pioneer sounds a note of warning ou the danger of 
importing this pest into India. Our contemporary says : — “ The 
question which most concerns us heft is how to prevent the 
first introduction of the evil. In England the importation has 
Sbeen assigned (o the straw brought over for paper manufacture, 
and to the * tail n or feed corn, the sweepings of the holds 
of ships, granaries, and store-houses. Iudian ports are hardly 
likely toW^er from these causes ; but the agency and material 
of iufection of all kinds are so extremely obscure, that a note of 
warning th ay not be Ill-timed. Fortunately we are not at pre- 
sent concerned with remedies or with the treatment of infected 
crop* i but it may be uoted that the Americans have displayed 
V laracterfitic ingenuity in circumventing the fly aud keeping 
its ravages in check. They have discovered that it has five 
natural enemies or parasites, wldoh have been encouraged aud 
enlisted Intd a kind of salvation army, with results which must 


We are very confident that wo have injured crops upon our own 
land by deep and frequent cultivation in hot, dry weather.” 
The lesson, however, is worth bearing in miud, especally in this 
country, where drought is of such frequent occurrence. 

*#* 

In reply to tho enquiry of her Majesty’s Government, ad- 
dressed to the several Chambers of Commerce, as to the best 
possible way of utilizing the services of Her Majesty’s Consular 
md Diplomatic officers in the promotion and extension of fin- 
ish trade abroad, the Chairman of the Madras^bhamber of 
Commerce has replied as follows “ The acknowledgments of 
his Chamber, in ootumon with those of kindred bodies in the 
United Kingdom, British dependencies aud colonies, are due to 
ffer Majesty’s Government for the anxiety that is being ex- 
hibited to utilise as far as possible the services of her Majee- 
;y’s diplomatic aud Consular officers in the promotion 
tension of British trade abroad ; aud in acknowW^ag 
4 the Proceedings of the Madrid GoYiromoat, Sad ultimo 
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No. 4 41, Financial, I am to say that, in the opiuion of this quality, some invoices being quite equal iu this respect to the 
Chamber, the solicitude that ia beiug shown iu thia matter by best of last season. Among these should be mentioned 
the Foreign Ollice is well calculated to stimulate the energies shipments from Blackstone, Ellebedde, Laxapana and 
and quicken the observation of those olhcevs. There can be little Wewelmedde. The figures continue to shew the satis* 
doubt that, as a general rule, British traders are capable of factory progress of deliveries, which still continue in 
safe-guarding their interests without the active assistance of con- of imports, with a consequent reduction of stocks. The 
sular officers, and that if those geutlemau are accessible when demand for useless descriptions continues brisk, and buy* 
iuformation is sought, and if they strive to remove iuequitable ing is general, the teas going into consumption as soon as they 
restrictions on British trade and shipping within the sphere of are secured by the trade. Only one sale of Java tea of direct 
their official influence, but little more can bo reasonably required import has been held since our last report, and comprised 1,299 
of them. At the same time, they are often in a position to packages representing selections from seven estates. Amongst 
collect, compile and forward information connected with them were some specially noticoablo parcels from “ Siuagar,” 
trade of very great value and to exert a beneficial influence witli excellent liquor, similar to Indian teas. Tho flowery 
without offer iug an interference that would be objectionable. If pekoe in this invoice realized 2-1 per lb. Prices for both medium 
they educato themselves to take au intelligent interest, both and good pekoes are firm, other sorts remain withoi}£ mate- 
in the course of trade iu the countries or ports, to which they rial change, although good liquoring descriptions attract most 
are accredited and in the capabilities of British trade, and if attention. 


they arc careful to submit the results of their observations or 
enquiries without delay to the Foreigu Office, for immediate 
communication to persons engaged in commerce, they may 
greatly increase their usefulness to their country. The example 
set in this respect by American and German Consuls ia one 
that is worthy of emulation by the epreseniatiyes abroad 
of an Empire whose key -stone is trade.'’ 

The Coconada Chamber of Commerce is not quite so sanguine 
about the reBu Its of the Government’s proposal for the utilization 
of our Diplomatic and Cousular officers abroad, ro far as Cocanada 
is concerned, as the following reply will show “G. O., No. 741, 
Financial, dated 2nd August 1886, was put before the mooting, 
audit was resolved that, whilst it was impossible that elforts to 
promote trade could be viewed otherwise than with satisfaction, 
the Chamber must nevertheless abstain from putting forward 
any recommendations for the guidance of her Majesty’s diplo- 
matic and Consular officers, as the direction of the trade of this 
port is such that their services can Beldom, if ever, be called I 
into requisition in its regard.” 

// 

The following is a Summary of Messrs. Gow, Wilson and 
Stanton’s Indjan, Ceylon, and Java tea leport, dated London, 
December 3rd, 1886 Since our last (dated 19th ult.) 41,340 
packages Imliau, 3,958 Ceylon, aud 1,705 of Java tea, or a 
total of 50,003 packages have been offered iu public auction. 
During the first week of the fortnight under review the sales 
were much interfered with by the presence of thick fogs, and 
prices rulod very irregular with a further contraction fci 
values. This week, however, supplies have been on a more 
moderate scale ; doubtless the effect of small shipments 
from Cal cut bi, dining the Doorga I'ooja/i holidays, and 
prices, have ruled steady. Iu analyzing the liguies. we 
notice that notwithstanding an increase of more than a | 
miliiou and a h;df in tho deliveries of ludiau aud Ceylon 
teas during November over those of the corresponding period 
of last year, the deliveries of China descriptions have remained 
stationary. Again, for the six months ending November 30th 
the consumption of Indian and Ceylon teas shows an increase 
of eight millions, against an increase of only four millions in 
China descriptions. The deliveries of Indian toa iu November, 
exceeded those of October, by more than 500,000 pound.-, whilst 
those of Cbiua tea decreased almost 3,000,000 pounds in the 
same time. The amount of Indian and Ceylon teas offered in 
public sales during the past six mouths exceeds by nearly 100.000 
packages the quantity olfered during tho corresponding period 
last year, 

As an idea of tho current prices of Indian tea in London wo 
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»lly a limited quantity of Ceylon tea has been print- 
ed for tho selection has been au excellent one as regards | 


Tub depressed state of the agricultural industry in Germany 
is almost as bad as it is iu Great Britain. Eu/ilow't Review 
says It would be a welcome duty to report the revival of tho 
agricultural industry but unfortunately it is yet impossible to do 
this. Brices are still very low and in comparison with last year 
they show a decided fall in some articles. Thus the quotations 
for wheat and rye were recently 151*75 and 128*50 Mks., 
respectively while the quotations just a year before were 1(50 9 
aud 140*5 Mks., a fall of 8 34 Mks. iu oiie case and of 11*55 Mks, 
in the other, The import of corn has duriug the present year 
greatly decreased— in fact to tho extent of 1,414,000 tons — as 
compared with 1885, a result of the higher duties, aud yet prices 
I have fallen and the agricultural interest complain of worse 
depression than ever. Such a result of the new tariff was never 
expected. It was expected that higher duties would at least 
improve prices by koepiug out foreign competition ; 
yet while the later expectation has been realised the former 
| has not. Of course, it may bo said that the great imports 
which preceded the introduction of the new duties would tend 
to keep prices down for some time, There is some ground for 
this contention, yet even making all due allowance for it, it can- 
not be denied that the results expected by tho protectionists and 
the farmers whom they professed to befriend have not been 
realised. While howewer fanners have lost on their corn they 
have secured a certain degree of compensation by the wool Lade, 
Here a gratifying increase of prices may be chronicled. While 
last year at this time tho price of 100 kg. of wool was quoted 
at Berlin at 2(55 Mks., tho quotation is to-day 320 Mks, an in- 
crease of no less than 55 Mks. Aud still farmers are appealing 
for a wool duty. The sooner they recognise tho impossibility 
of this demand the better. 

If any further testimony were required of tno great superi- 
ority of ensilage as a food for stock, we have it iiytliut furnished 
by Ur. ,7, A. Voelcker in his report on the important feeding 
experiments carried out at the instance of the Jtoyal Agricul- 
tural Society of England on the Duke of Bedford’s farm at Wo- 
burn, aud which are described in Vol : A XII, Tart II of the 
Society s jo icmaL Tho question to be determined was : “ Will 
bullocks fatten as well on silage as on a mixture of roots and 
hay chad l" There were three sets of experiments ; iu tho first 
two, roots and luy gave slightly better result than silage. But 
in tho third experiment, lasting 82 days, a silage made of green 
oats, und preserved for eighteen months iu tho silo, was tried 
against roots and straw cli^fi', ia conjunction with a similar 
allowance of cake and meal, and gave these results The cattle 
on tho oat silage gained on an average nearly 2 lbs. of weight 
per head per day ; those ou roots and straw chatf l£ lb. per head 
per day. In auother experiment, lasting 28 days, bullocks ou 
oat silage gained 2 3/7 lbs. per head daily ; otliys onj>H>ts aud 
straw chafi 1 3,7 lbs. A point of much importance bfbught out 
iu these experiments /was that “ upon the quality of the $il age 
the matter of tUttviule gain or Ions Utpoiutu” £ The italics are 
ours]. The cases in which the silage-fed bullocks showed re- 
sults inferior to those fed on hay and roots, are thus explained , 
for Dr. Voelcker, iu summing up the results of the 
first years experiments, when the inferior results afore* 
said were obtained, says “ it is to be remembered 
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that this ww the first year’* experiment in the making of 
ailage at Woburn, and that the grata which waa used was 
not Wa condition, nor of a quality likely to produce really good 
fdage. I am therefore not prepared to take the experiments 
of a single year as decisive.” lie further adds that “ inferior 
grass will never make a foo d at all able to compare in feeding 
vante*with roots and hay, containing as nearly as possible the 
same amount of essential fetding coustitnents.” This was atrik- 
tugly illustrated in a subsequent experiment, when superior 
eras* was used. Oat silage gave the best results, aud it was | 
with this that the record of roots and hay was beaten by 
nearly 75 per cent. The quality of the grass used for ensilage j 
'purposes, atkl the quality of the Ic iqc p rod need, thus exer- 
cise a greater influence on the results in feeding than 
appears to be generally understood— at any rate by many of our 
Indian officials who conduct ensilage experiments. 

* * 

* 

We have already refered to the so-called Japan clover (Les- 
p l ra .Kuala ) a forage plant spreading rapidly in ibe south- 
ern Stales of America which, says the Planter a’ Gazette, (Lou- 
don) it appears to do withou* being sown, the seeds preaumaoly 
boing carried by bird-. Our contemporary furi 'shea some 
further puiiiculars regarding this plant : “ It is i ot a true 

clover and the name it bears was given to it be cause it f 
waM supposed to have been started in ( >harl< ton by the I 
sowing of some seeds found in a cargo of Japan tea J 

Lindffy, however, in his ‘Treasury of Bo. uy’ refers I 
p> tin* plant as imlegeuous to North America. The Rival j 
A< Ycrker states that it “ came from the c ^tern part of ! 
the eastern Continent/* and that it was first found near 
< o oleston about forty vimi* ago/by a Mr. Kaveuol, who gave 
it t ).v il u . mime of Japan clover. It was not until about twenty 
y e< p , lt no, howevei, that it began to attract attention, and the 
extr:iM»g.uit accounts of its virtues were given in the papeis. 
The plant i i < an annual, but comes up year after year, self-sown, 
and gmws su vi cloudy that it smothers most other grasses with 
wlndi it comes into contact. Mr. Itavenel is of opinion that it 
will never be of any value as a crop to be cultivated like clover, 
Iho Rural AV-/ Yorker states that, although on nob, dan ) 
soil, it will grow as high as eighteen inches, the leaves are smuM, 
end the stems too haul and woody to make good hay. On the 
other hayd. .1 Virginia farmer gives his experience as entirely 
f vourablc to the planb Teu yeais ago he procured some seed 
m! .-owed it on an acre in the middle of a Hixtv-aere field, 
}.e‘ug inb'inu d that it vvouM spread all over the field and afford 
excellent glazing. This turned out to be true, Japan 
dn\tr and Bmtuula grass being the only grasses to 
keip yreen ilneugh the drmigL. of 1885. Japan clover, he, 
?dd», starU early, afld by July or August, when other grasses | 
i v e failin' it f onus a heavy dense tod, and affords excellent j 
*. a zing till killed ny shaip frost, starting again in the following j 
k priug, and spieading veai by year. It will grow and form a j 
; ul on the thinnest land, and even iu roads ami other bare j 
places wheie nothing else will grow. In Louisiana it is ex- j 
teusJvely ubhI foi hay. So far as we are able to learn, Japan 
clover has never been grown iu England, and consequently it is j 
not known whelhei it jvould flourish here, or whether it is j 
worth having if it would. But possibly it might be valuable 
for poor pant tries and waste grazing lands, and it seems espe- 
cially adapted for some parts of Australia aud New Zealand, as 
It has the rare merit of flourishing under ^he shade of trees. 

* FORESTRY IN BENGAL. 

IriE earlied existing records show that every country in 
Em ope,— including Iceland in which there is now not a tree— j 
was at one"H|ie thickly covered with forest, and that those 
foresb exerted lo powerful un influence upon the climate, that 
♦he temperature wasiu the coldest months from 9° to 11° lower 
♦ Van at present Germany had winters at that time, like those 
of *West Russia now. Tacitus tells us that the sky of Albion was 
{‘♦ways oveicaat with clouds, though according to C^sar, the 
cold was not so intense as iu France. Coincident with the des- 
truction of forests in Europe, there has also been a decrease ?n 
the volume of water in its rivers, particularly in Russia. The 
same 'aheuome ^on has been observed in recently discovered 


orign tdly In ill ]| miles from the lake of Valentis, was found 
by Bimk iit to It 34 milts « ff. That the destitution of forestu 
e)i ou Id affect tl e water-supply, is not to be wondned at Foresta 
may 01 nu ^ not increase the rainfall, althcugh there can be 
little doubt 1 liat on the summits and slopes of mountains they 
do ; 1 iit they to m muse the fall by preventing too xapid eva- 
potalion and short- lived floods. 

In 1 ddition to modifying the climate and diminishing the 
water-supply, the (lest 1 net ion of its forests brings upon a country 
the calamities of want of fuel and of timber. Forests are there* 
fcie n ltfctFsity, (xcejt in hu’h in which the waler is stagnant, 
Mid then ccnso vatic jn becomes of the utmost importance. And 
yet Ibis fact was fiist clearly recognised by the Government of 
India, but 22 years ago. The foundation of our forest adminieh 
tuition was laid in 1804, when an Inspector-General waa ap- 
pointed for all Delia, Dr. Jotin Anderson, the Superintendent 
of the Calcutta Botanic Gardens, being appointed the Conser- 
vator for Bengal. His attention was early directed to British 
Sikkim, which (hen had 106,000 acres of forest land, aud to 
A perm. In 1805 a special Act was passed to give effict to the 
rules framed by (he Inspector-General for the conservancy of 
founts, and their control was gradually taken out of the hands of 
(lie district cilice) s, and vested iu men who had received a 
special training in forestry. Several practical foresters from 
Let tland were brought out to India, and two from Germany, 
who had served in the State foiesta of Hanover and the Grand 
Duchy of Heese-Daimstadt. In February 1 858, seven young 
men were selected in England, and sent to the forest schools of 
the Continent ; and in the following year, the department was 
thrown open to natives of India. 

The Forest reee’pts and expenditure or eacn province 
1865-66 were : — 

Receipts Charges 



R» r 

Rs. 

Bintbay (including Sind) 

10.07,610 

7,75,054 

Burmfth 

8,08,629 

3,12,J66 

N. W, Trorinces ... 

0,50,401 

2,02,514 

Madras . , 

3,26 201 

2 53,582 

Punjab 

2, OS 050 

2,72,078 

Central Provinces . . 

2,02,614 

1.13,498 

Oudli .... 

1,10,909 

58,709 

Coorg ... 

. 1,08,257 

12 049 

Bengal 

38, 5b t 

35 772 

Hyderabad . . 

15,706 

8,991 

Straits Settlement , . . 

3.034 

242 


in 1806-67 the employment of a larger number of trained 
officers rriaed the expenditure in Bengal to Rs. 1,04,207, while 
the income amounted but to Rs. 60,565. The financial results 
have steadily improved eier since, and from last, year's Progress 
Reporl, we lmd that there was a surplus of Rs. 2,27,03.4, the 
receipt* having increased tenfold, wdtile the charges have but 
trebled. The result must be regarded as very creditable to the 
department, and particularly to Mr. Home, who was in charge 
during the year, and to his assistants. “ I understand the ex- 
penditure/’ we hear some reader say, “ bill what is the source of 
the liiogme ? ” During 1885-86 no less than 25,392,632 
' ft of tinrlrer and fuel were obtained from the forests 
these Provinces, the greater part of which was felled, 
aud carried, by permit holders, departmental working being 
little resorted to in Bengal, The quantity obtained iu ISM-85 
was 22,003,889 c. ft , the increase being accounted for, by a 
revival of the demand for both timber and fuel, in the Sumler- 
bnns. In the previous year, it was repoi Led that the firewood 
me chants, having large stocks on hand in Calcutta, were hold- 
ing out against prepayment for produce removed from the 
fori ffs. Their course caused a considerable falling oflPin the 
quantity removed from the Sunderbuna in 1884-85. As tli«r 
Btocks ran out however, and they saw that it was hopeless to 
cxpicl any alteration in ihe rules, the merchants gave up their 
dpi# s' tic n and in 1885-86 the lemoval of forest produce from 
the Lund#rbuns was resumed on the same scale as in 1883-84. 
There was alto a alight increase in the Teeata sub-divisi on, ytjf 
to larger demands for fuel on the tea estates. On the offiSr 
hand, there was a falling off in the Darjeeling sub-division, 
owing to the growing scarcity of trees fit for timber ; ss also j§ 
the Buxa division, presumed to be due to merchants sending 
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able at almoat nominal rates. The number of bamboos removed 
was 24,380,803, against 21,710,120 in the previous year. Another 
source of forest revenue, though a small one, is the grazing fees 
aud the sale of fodder. It is satisfactory to learn that graziers 
observe the rules willingly, and have oeased to agitate for 
further privileges. 

The forest has many enemies. Chief among these, are the 
unlit*-' used wood cutter, tires, aud creepers. No leas than 642 
prosecutions were instituted during the year, for breaches of 
orest law. An area of 829,253 acres was placed under protection 
from tire, beiug an increase of 23,444 acres, over the area 
brought under protection in the previous year. The addi- 
tional ar*‘UK taken in hand are in the Augul and Singbhom 
forest, whnre groat difficulties have to be encountered, arisiug in 
Angul from the impossibility of properly clearing the bouudary, 
at the numerous points where its exact position is a matter of 
dispute, with the adjoiniug native States : and in Singbhooom 
from tin* wild character of the aboriginal races inhabiting the 
orest, who have been accustomed from Lime immemorial to fire 
the jungle at certain seasons. Special attention we are told was 
given to the cutting of creepers in Kurseong, aud iu Buxa 
during the year. 

ft is affirmed that forests may be made even more productive 
than Cultivated land, but the forest officer knows that this can 
be achieved only by steady adherence to eetthu plans of ad- 
ministration. Improvements, however desirable iu themselvcB, 
require to be made very cautiously, aud Mr. Home claims credit 
for no very startling innovation. Experiments with mahogany 
seed weie continued during the year, but the seed would not 
germinate- either at Darjeeling or Kurseoug, while in the Terai 
only a moderate degree of success was attained. In Chittagong, 
devi-devi and paper mulberry seedling-*, were successfully plant- 
ed out. but India-rubber again proved a failure. We have for 
many years looked forward to the development of our reserved 
Indian forests, as one of the main sources of our future revenue, 
and the steady progress that is beiug made in this direction, 

/ confirms l lie correctness of our hope. 

DATE PALMS FROM ALGIERS AND TUNIS, 

Tub following letter has been addressed by Dr. E. Bouavia | 
to the Collector of Etawah regarding the impot tation of date 
seeds aud offsets from Algiers aud Tunis ; — 

I have the honour to acknowledge with thanks the receipt 
of docket dated 14th October 18SG, from the Commissioner 
of Agra to the Collector of Etawah for perusal, regarding date 
seeds aud offsets from Algiers and Tunis, with enclosures, 
which I beg herewith to return as request© d. I would, however, 
beg permission to make a few romarke, a« it appears to me the 
vloe-oomul at Susa has uuueooasarlly exaggerat. d the difficulty of 
transmitting offsets of the best date palms from that place to Iudia, 
The object of importing effects at all is because the fruit of the 
latter will be idmUioal with that of the pareu t plant, aud this is 
the only way of propagating any particular desired variety. This, 
however, may perhaps not be of great importance, I have just des- 
patched a number of bottles to theKew Euoaomio Museum, con- 
taining dates in sprits, all from trees la Oudli, raised solely from 
seed* obtained from the Persiau Gulf. They are all very fine dates. 
Tide shows that date trees raised from .seed give very fine 
fruit. I cannot, however, say whether they have iu auy 
way varied from the fruit of their original parents. The 
trf-ea in Lucknow, which were raised from offsets, wore imported 
from lfiushiro In the Persian Gulf In 1872-73 They arrived in 
perfect condition, aud were packed loosely either iu dosed boxes, 
or sewn up in Backs without auy earth whatever. Last year In 
Bangalore, Mr. Cameron imported a uumber of date offsets also 
from the Persian Gulf, and they also arrived in good condition, 
Butt. theeeV.aino to Iudia vtd Bombay, Quite recently the super- 
intendent of tho Saharaapore botanical garden imported a number 
of offsets alio from the Persian Gulf, but these I believe came via 
Karachi. 1 am informed that they reaohed Saharaupur in splendid 
condition. Some of them were kept there, some were sent to Luofc- 
nowand others to Jey pore, Ajmere and Oodeypore ; none pf these 
offsets had a particle of eartb. 

V^wners from the Persian Gulf arc those of the British India 
gleam Navigation Company. These being cargo boats, go slowly, 
probably at half Speed, as I have experienced, in order to economize 
fuels moreover they stop at the different port* to deliver and re- 
oeive cargo. Therefore theee Persian Gulf steamers would pro 


bably lake as long from fiushire to Bombay as the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamers, a mail boat, would take from Malta to Bombay. 
Therefore, in my opinion, date tree offsets can beat quickly tt*nl as 
safely transmitted from Tunis to India as from Basrah, at the 
head of the Persian Gulf. At page 36 of my little book on the 
| “Future of the Date-Palm in India,” the Assistant Resident, 

1 Persian Gulf, distinctly states that •• these offsets are extjrdtp.ely 
| hardy, and may remain for 8 or 10 weeks exposed without irjuiy.” 
Iu that period they might nowa-days be easily transported from 
New York to Melbourne, sewn uji in sacks, and with ordinary oaie 
be made to strike aud*r.the shade of trees. Thero appears, how- 
ever, one thing neoessary for success The offsets should weigh 
least about 61b i. when separated from the patent t*#s, At pa pr 44 of 
the same book, it ia stated that — “It is tbs S.'ee and i tiger of lib* 
offset, and not its aye which decides its fitness (Or h#tyg detached 
and transplanted. U >dar favourable plrciMostlmose, however, an 
offset three or four years old ie large and vigorous, aud does not 
usually suffer by beiug detached Jrqm Its parent and separately 
planted. The average weight of an offset suitable for re- 
moval should be about Qltn. Heavier weights are, however, 
preferable, as after planting, snob offsets grow vigorously and 
rapidly.” It is quite evident therefore, that there is nonoce s- 
sity w hats ver for the shoots to weigh lOlbj an the Vice-Consul at 
Susa says ; nor Is there any need for them to be sent surrounded by 
earth or to be seat iu Wardian oases. All that is required is, that 
the offset stripped of its outer foliage and leaving only the contra l 
■hoot, should be of a certain weigh % age, and vigour, ss before 
stated. The packing need bo no other than a simple closed box or a 
saok. 

Iu my opinion, it would oerlatuty )g) mi#*fo in India to plant 
offsets on the Tuuislau system, viz., that or layers of stra/e 

at the bottom aud half way up iu the Ao'ci in which the offsets are 
planted. Probably iu Tunis they 4iavc no white-ants ; aud this 
system, although I see no necessity for it, may not be unsafe there • 
but In Iudia the straw would assuredly be attacked by white ants, 
which afterwards might eat the date stumps also. Evcu without the 
attraction of straw, Mr. Cameron at Jiangaluro found that hie off- 
I sets were being attacked by white ants, aud he thought it uafer to lift 
them up, aud repiaut them in large pots in tli J shade where, when 
1 last heard of them, they were doing well. All that is wanted, 
in my opinion, is good noil, shade, and ample watering, mud 
they strike, aud the ffist lime for their teaching Iudia is either 
September or Ootobor. 

Offsets from the ealino oaseB of south Algeria, I admit, w.-uij bo 
difficult to procure, ub tin-y would have a lung laud ouru*y on 
camels to the o >ast. But ol steds ot the Algorl m date palm, there 
need be no difficulty in procuring, as dale Htoda live long —at toast 
a year, aud for all we know perhaps many y<a.« Tiff, I kuow ■ 
that date seeds iu winter lie uudor the soil f.u 2 ur :i mouths before 
germinating, while in the hot woather Luvy germinate m2 or 3 
weeks, Too object of obtuiuiug date seeds from the saline soils of 
south Algeria la, I think of sum j importance. Th^y might bo better 
| suited to experiments iu the saline soils of Rojputaun, where auoh 
soils appear to bo very frequent. I found no advr^Ugu iu sowiug 
date seeds with the pulp on : ou the contrary, the sivoet date pulp 
may attract white ants aud other Insects, iu a state of nature 
the seed would never bo sown with the pulp on, as either 
birds animals or iuaeots would have eaten the sweet pulp 
long before the seel uou.d have had any eliuuoe of germinating. 
Nevertheless, tucro may perhaps bo some small advantage iu impor- 
ting seed iu the pu p, as tho sower would th u lie certain that the 
seed U of a fiue klud ; moreover, natives might sue what fine dates 
are like. The bulk would in that o^ae, however, be iucreased, 
Thero is no disadvantage that I can see, bu: rather the contrary, ia 
the seeds being mixed, provided they b \ of the lust kinds Yarie- 
ties that ripen very eirly or vuiy lata would, I think, be especially 
desirable for experiments lu tracts subject to the south- wett, 
monsoon of Iudia, ; 

COTTON CROP OF BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 1886-87 . 

Tub following official report has been rcoe'vvd fur Dduembor on 
the prospects of the oottou crop iu districts of the Deccan where 
ootton U sown ia Juue sud Ju ly ; — 

Khomdtik -~ Revised area about 977,000 acres, or 26 per oent. 
above average and 44 per oeut above last yeur. Of the total area, 
about two-thirds uuder indigenous, that is, Vaiadi aud K. b audeshl 
ootton, and the rematuiug one-third under tho lung stapled exotic, 
that U Hiuganghatl and Dharwar-Amerioan oottou. The largest 
araa under the exotlo variety is iu the south-east pait of the dis- 
ferlot through whloh the railway line passes, and tho area under H . 
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In Kite JarUner, Bbusawal, Pacbora and Uhalisgaon talukai com- 
prise# -nearly two-thirds ol the exotic cotton In the whole district. 
4 ^The talukas with the largest am under Indigenous cotton are 
Brandol, Slndkheda, Dhulta and Sanda. The rainfall In June was 
wsli-dirtrlbuted and espoollfly favourable to ootton sowing ; and to 
tbie is -dot the large lnoreaee In the area under this orop. The 
* abnormally heavy rdta, whfoh (eH‘ tewarda the close of June and 
ooe^iidaaliyitx July, was lujarlou*, ipeolally In Dhulla, Pimpalner, 
Sittdkhtda 4u<HUt»la, rotting the orop in aome places where II had 
to be rotAoveft and h*jri substituted for It, But the break 
towards the eteid of July saved the hulk of the ootton and was 
geasvaMy' beneficial throughout the district. The August rainfall 
wa* particularly favourable in tthuaawal and Nandurbar. The 
long break in September from the 5th to the 29th was Injurious to 
cotton especially In light adlls. The rain tint fell towards the 
dose of September aud early In October war everywhere opportune 
and revived the crops. The untimely heavy Sioat-l rain (22nd 
October to 3rd November) caused more or leu Injury iu Jamuer, 
CfctttsgftOO, Raver and Jalgaon. Though the seasou is not as 
muck above the averagoas was expeoted, It Is still ou the whole a 
good oue and oonaldeUbly bettor than that of last year. The average 
anuae yield as far as It is reported, falls bofbw 12aona*, In Challsgaon 
(10 auuao), Raver (0) aud Jamnor (9) only. Iu the other talukai 
(exoopt In Erandol aud Shirpur for which no details have been 
received), the yield is above 12 auims. The first picking has 
been completed iu some parts ami the seoond is In progress, 
Except la Siudkhcda there is as yot very little export trade, 

Revised area about 50,000 acres; that Is, about 
2 33 per cent above laet year and about 51 per cent above the 
average. The ohief.cottou growing talukas are Shevguou, Nevasa, 
Jamkhed and Nagur. The area in Kurjat, Shrigonda and Ko- 
pargaon Is very sunll, whilst the western talukas of Parner, 
Akola ami Sangumner grow none. Exoopt about 80 acres in 
Novas®, th‘> whole area is under lul/geiioua cotton. As Iu 
Khaumah the increase over last y^ar is due to favourable early 
rains, This iucrearu is general, hut .la most marked iu Novaaa 
Shotgicu and Nagar. The prospect was at first good, but In 
parts of She vgaon, the hea\y rain that foil In the bugluniug of 
yeplrtulK. broke the loatos of tho plants. The 8m ti rain has 
also t'jmi sum: r ' miuo, -i f ad ovc* tho illstrla*. The anna yield 
is reported to he k annas in Nevasa and b annas in Shevgaou 
and Jamkiieri. G-dtoupiokiug (u in progress in Novasa and 
lawkhod. Tho outturn will be larger than last year. 

Ntw/L —Area ab-mt 20,000 acres that Is about 35 per cent 
less than the average, but noar'y S tMm above that of last 
yoar. The chief ouUnn-gr jw ing t iiukaa are Malogami, Nandgaon 
aud Baglau. In Kalvan aud khandor Lhoro is a small area 
under uotlou ; hut in the rest ol tho ditrict it is uot grown. 
Of the total ura, about oin- f ourtii iu under exotic cotton aud 
that only in Naudgaou. In Juuo the early rain being light, the 
sowings wore retarded aud the month’s fall was neither so 
seasonable nor so well distributed as in Khaudeab, Tho July r&iu 
was however more favour ..bio in both r spouts, Ou the whole 
the ralufall v^a more timely thau luat year aud to tide Is due the 
Increase In area. Thcro waa a heavy fall of rain early iu September 
In Nandgaon and Mslegoon win the August rain was insufficient. 
Thore followed a long break, relieved by light showers early iu 
October, but th< so were insufficient As In Ahmeduagar, the Sv.Ut 
rain was injurious, but noHerioua damage resulted, as the anna-yield 
is reported to ho 10 annas iu Malegaou aud Naudgaou The outtu u 
will be larger than .last year, in Naudgaou there aro ulready small 
exports in new cotton, which is beiug sent to Malegaou aud Bom- 
bay. 

Sholupur. -Rovinud ar<.p about 29,000 acres or more than four 
times that of lust year aud 13 por cent above the average. 
The area under exotio* cotton is replied to bo 234 acres of which, 
almost the whole is iu Kxrmala Cotton is grown all over the 
dlttriut, The increase duo to favourable >aln« is v*ry great iu 
Ma'shas, Pamlhupur, Madha and Burst. Tho rains began earlier 
th u elsewhere in tho.Uocoau and were seasonable for cotton sowing, 
espeoiul y iu Pgmlharpur, where tast year ootton was not sown 
at all, omug to want of favourable rain The September rain- 
fall xvua excellent and the prospect Were up to that time 
very encouraging. But the Svati -rain and the rain 
that fell about the middle of November Injured the crop, 
ft good deal In most parts ol the district, especially in Ksrmala, 
Bar* I and Pandharpur, The yield is reported to 8 

annas iu Saugola and Msdha, 0 annas in Sholapur, 4 annas in Mai- 
alias and Bur si aud 2 annas iu Karmala, As yet there is bat 
little trade Iu now cotton, 

Poona, — Indapur Is the only taluka where ootton is grown 
Area 10,673 aorts against 230 In the last .year, The large iooreaie 


Is due to favourable rainfall In June and July, Here also the 
Svati rain was injurious and caused blight. The yield Is estimated 
at 8 annas. 

Satara —Area about 13,000 tores, that Is, nearly up to th* 
average, but slightly below the area of last year. The chief oottoir 
talukas areTasgaon and Valve, There Is also a small area under 
ootton in Kbauapur, Karad and Khatav ; but in other parts of thi 
district ootton Is not grown, In Tasgaon the crop is reported to ba 
good, and In Valve fair j In Khanapur Injury from Svati rain fa 
apprehended. In Karad damage by boll worm has been reported, 
brought on by heavy dews. 

STATES. 

Akalk'>t t — Areh 1,458 aores ; slightly Ices than last year g 
Here ,aI*o the Svati rain was harmful. Vfeld estimated at 4 
annas. 

Satara Jayirt.— Cotton grown only fn Auodh (4,462), Jatfl 
(5,755) aud Daphlapur (1,021) or 11,218 acres in all. La*t year 
the area In these States was only 4,000 acres. Crop middling, 
yield estimated at 8 auna*. 

Cotton B'okkcaht, DKCKMuik. 
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Miscellaneous Items 


This oxport of wheat from tho Central Provinces from tho 1st of 
Oetobor to tho llth of December was 540,631 bags of two-aud a- 
half maunis each as compared with 432,073 hags iu tho oorreei end- 
ing period of last year. 

The sugar growers an 1 manufacturers lu Java will be interested 
to loarn that a Bill has been Introduced into the Netherlands 
Uuuso of Assembly for the abolition of the oxport duty on sugar, 
and of the tax of 2511, payable by privato sugar manufacturers in 
Java. 

Tiiii quantity of tea exportod from China and Japan to Great 
| Britain from lbs commencement of tho season to tho 7th of Utmem* 

; her wjs 1 31, 133, 0351 bs., as compared with 137, 51)5, 105lbs,, export- 
| ad during tho corresponding period of last year. The exports to 
! tho United States and Canada during the same period were 
[ 74,673,8!)71b». as agaiu.t 05,501 333lb«. 

Phytolacca clactrioa, Is the aume given to a p)aot4vhioh possceaes 
strongly marked electro magnetic properties Iu breaking a twig 
the hand receives a shook that resembles the sensation produced by 
an induotkig coil, Experiments made ou this plant (w/i the New 
York Medical Time*) showed that a small compass wae affeoted by 
it a| a dlstauoe of about twenty feet. On a near appoacb the 
needle vibrated, and finally began to revolve quite rapidly. The 
phenomenon was repeated In a reverie order on reoedkMN^UaMlkfiA 
plaut. it is said that no birds or iaseota are ever seen about this 
plant, The soil where it grew contained no magnetic metal like 
iron, cobalt or niokel, and It Is evident the plant Itself .possosaee 
this electrical property, 
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Tab not value o! gold imported to this country from the beginning 
Df the official year to the end of October was Rt, 80,24,346* and 
that of silver imported was Re, 3,80,26,063, making the total net 
Imports of the precious metals R*. 4,69,60, 409. The assay value 
Oi coins and bullion reoeived in the Indian Mints during the same 
period was Rs. 2,49,97.840, and of the same coined and examined 
Ei, 1,78,67,604. 

Among other plaoes in the world where petroleum may be expeot- 
ed to be found, some of the Dutch possessions in the West Indies may 
be mentioned. We are told that, 11 guided by oareful observations, 
the Dutch Government have reasonable ground for supposing that 
Java, Sumatra, and other Islands of the Archipelago possess large 
deposits of petroleum, which could be profitably worked.” An en- 
gineer in the Dutch-IndUn Civil Servloe, Mr. A. Stoop, has accord- 
ingly been Instructed to visit the bead-quarters of the Amerloan 
petroleum Industry in the United States and Canada, In order to 
gain information ooncornlng the working of petroleum springs. 

A CoRKEsroNDKNT of the Gardeners' Ohronich lately made a 
botauioai tour iu Costa Rica, whence tho bulk of the so-called Ja- 
maica Sarsaparilla comes. Among other things he mentions finding 
ftn anonaceous plant, probably a Hylepla, exhaling a porfume very 
like that of Canting a odoratn (Ylang-ylang), and a tree known as the 
“ samba gum tree,” which yields on Incision a oreamy-looklug yol 
lowiah sap, which after a time becomes bard and resinous and then 
resembles the tenaoeous bog gum of Jamaica, the produoe of Sym- 
phonia globulifn a. He also met with a thln-coated oocoanut one- 
third larger than the ordinary kind, and which he thinks desorving 
Of cultivation. The natives ornament their cheeks with paint made 
amoi g o’ her thlngb from an oleoresln resembling elemi, yielded by 
a tree called “pontapiv.” Thla paint Is prepared by burning the 
Olvorealu and collecting the lampblack, a purposo for whioh It Is 
dou 1 tlem well adapted. 

Rkfemung to the manna crop of Sicily the Chemist and Druggist 
■ays We are in possession of the following from Sicily with 
reference to the reported failure of the orop :—At tho oomraonoe- 
meuy f the season the prospect was an excellent one, and the 
Incisions in the trunks of tho manna trees were exceptionally rich 
In yield ; but the gathering was repeatedly Interrupted by rain- 
Btorms and on the whole the yield has therefore been an unfavour- 
able one. But it is questionable whether there is any real founda- 
tion for the alarming reporta which have been promulgated by local 
Speculators, and It is thought Hi many quarters that a reaction 
Will take place if only consumers keop back tk*ir orders for some 
time. It certainly appears strange that until now there has not 
boon any reliable statemeut published concerning tho quantitative 
resu’t of the orop. The variotles known at "canuellata oapace” and 
brekon oanellata are gradually loelng^favour and the price for thoao 
does not appear to have been affected by the boom.” 

There is projeot on foot in France to have ulckol coinage. 
On this subject the PariB correspondent of a contemporary says 
11 The BUI presontod by M. Alfred Letellier, now before Parliament, 
provides that the new oolns shall he made with an alloy, composed 
of 25 per cent. of nickel and 75 por cent of copper. They are to 
replace the broDze pennies now In olrculatiou, which— thirty years 
ago was considered an improvement— are now thought too cumber 
aome for our effeminate period. The weights would bo 4 5. 3 5 and, 
2’5 grammes, tnd the diameters 24, 22, and 20 millimetre for the 
20, 10, and 5 centime pieces respectively, lu other words, the two 
penny coin would weigh (lu round figures) 70 grains, and have a 
diameter of 1 inch ; the penny, 56 gralus and nine-tenths of an 

Inch ; and tho half penny, 39 grains and eight tenths of an inch. 
The alloy, well-known and appreciated iu America and Bolgluro, 
la almost silver- white and remains clean when circulated. Various 
models of the new ooin were presented to the Chamber of Deputies. 

An Bxobaoge Informs us that oobalt ore has reoently been found 
near Kilkivan, In'ttie Wide Bay District of Queensland, The ores 
Of this metal^were hitherto unknown In the oolony, although the 
neighbourhood of KUkivan was known to be rloh In mineral products, 
|noludlng gold, silver, copper, mercury, and lead. Mr. F. Smith, 
prho discovered the deposits under notloe, reports that they oome 
lender the designation of earthy cobalt, and were mixtures of oobalt^ 
nickel, iron, manganese, and copper In somewhat variable propor- 

_ ^!v*«n miles distant from KUkivan itself; the reef or 

lode of the ore now being opened is situated in one of the spurs 
near the heads of the Wide Bay Creek, and between the tributaries 
|>i that wHJeroourse known as Fat Hen and Copper Mine Creek. I 
The reef measures 21 feet in thiokness, but it is not claimed that the 


whole of this Is oobalt ore of the best quality. It Is said that the 
Queensland ore contains so less than 22 per cent of oobalt, 
wbloh, If true, would render It more valuable than any other 
oobalt sow in the market, aa the average yield of the com- 
mercial oobalt does sot exceed from 2 to 10 per oent, Cobalt 
Is a mineral of which tbe prloe, to a great extent, depends on its 
supply, and the latter has hitherto been small ; but no doubt with 
a greater output fresh uses for oobalt will be discovered and tbe 
mineral beoome more valuable. Tbe existing statistics of the pro* 
duotion of oobalt in many oases give the ore as of nlokel and oobalt. 
In the United States, In 1882, the valu* was 3,0001., but the quan- 
tity raised was not statod, In Germany, in 1881, statistics gave 
191 tons, value 13,0052. , equal to 682, per ton; In Spain, In 1882 
40 tons, value 1,0462 , equal to 362, per ton; In Norway, In 1879, 108 
tons, value 11,112/,, or 1032,, per ton, and finally Sweden produced 
an average quantity of 153 tons per annum during ten years. The 
value of the ore of nlokel and oobalt was given variously as from 
402, down to 42 , aooording to quality and looality. KUkivan Is 
situated in the Wide Bay diatriot of Queensland, to tbe north-west 
of Brisbane, at about 20° S. Lat, and 153° W Long. Tbe KU- 
kivan bianoh of the Maryborough and Gympie Railway which Is 
about to be completed, will open up the diatriot to commerce. 


Selections. 


CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO IN THE NORTH-WEST 
OF EUROPE. 


II. 

Toiueeo may be grown on almost any soil, but tho results are ne- 
vor satisfactory on a stiff clay or a poor eaqd. Going to the extreme 
of suitabllty, it is generally considered that a rich loam or marl is 
the most favourable for this, a» for most other cultivated plant*. A 
largo quantity of decayed vegetable matter iu a soil renders it spe- 
cially suitable for the cultivation of tobacco, which do’igbU in the 
presence of slowly decomposing lnanurial Bubetanoes Thia vegeta- 
ble matter furnishes the necessary organic acids to unite with the 
potash applied as a manuro.and thus gives tbe product the quality ne- 
cessary for the purpase of enabling it to be manufactured Into cigars. 
In America, newly cleared and charred forest-laiufs me preferred for 
the production of the finest quality of tobacco; hut this condition 
can rarely be obtained in a densely populated and highly cultivated 
country like England. Next iu importance to tho quality of the 
soil are Its situation and its bygrometrio properties Toba-oo can- 
not flourish if exposed to high winds or to moisture at the roots. 
It 1 b quite as sensitive to these Influeuces as we are to draughts and 
wot feet. For these reasons tho Dutch, who cultivate tobacco un- 
der most disadvantageous olroumstances, plant out tho seedlings on 
high rldgos, and divide the land Into small tqusres by live fences, as 
1 shall describe hereafter, It may, indeed, he accepted a» a general 
riJe that tobacco cannot bo successfully cultivated In the north- 
west of Europe unless, either hv natural or artificial means, the old 
political cry be varied to * Shelter,” “Shelter," “Sbeltor, ” and 
as such, put into practice. If the.shelter bo natuial, so much the 
better ; but if natural sheltor does not exist, it must bo provided 
i artificially. 

I It therefore uppears that while tobacco loavos the gjowor a wide 
; choice of soil, It is very exacting as to situation and climate. All 
conditions may, however, bo modified more or ho shy artificial mease; 

‘ but with tobacco as with many othor agricultural and industrial 
! plants, there are certain unknown, or at leust ur>dr fined, ciroumstan- 
j ces which sc greatly influence the quality of tbe p>oduct, that they 
alone dotermiued the suitability of its cultivation for profit. In illus- 
tration of this point, 1 may again quote tho adjoining Frenoh De- 
; partments of the “Nord” and the •* Pas do Calais,” I was every- 
I whore told that tho tobacco grown in tbe founer Department was 
only tit for suuff, whllo that grown in the latter wus good euough 
for cigars 1 Here one has the Alpha aud Dmega, and the 
only explanation 1 could find was that tho soil in the *• Pas 
| de Clairs” is much lightor than that in the “Nord,” except In 
one artomlise ><cnt t where the tobaooo has the same' quality as 
aoross the administrative boundary. 

As to the rotation of orop#,, they vary very muoh with the 
nature of the soil aud also with the climat*. In Belgium and 
the heavy-land districts of the North of France, as well as In 
Crermauy, an interval of at least three years, between tobaooo 
crops is considered necessary, aud wheat Dover forms part of the 
rotation, because in consequence of the laud being so highly 
obarged with manure, the wheat plant becomes too proud, makes 
a large quantity of flax, and dors not blossom well. The Britain 
system is to grow barley, rye, and oats, or maize in the interval % 
but olover Is avoided on kooount of the danger of wire- worm. 
In the Palatiuate, two succeeding oropa of spelt, or one of spelt 
followed by beetroots, or potatoes are In tbe Immediate precursors 
of ''the tobacco-plant. In tbe Netherlands, and In tbe light- 
land dlstrlots of tbe " Pasde Calais,’ 1 tobacco Is taken continuously 
on the saffie land— a practice which is said to improve the aualitv. 
but to diminish the weight of the crop, H * 

The preparation cl the land and of tbe seed-bed has been already 
described In the Instructions Issued by tbe Frenoh Sooiety, but I 
may add that, while tbe system of protecting the seedlings with 
frames oovered with oiled paper prevails in the Netherlands, It Is 
generally regarded as sufficient protection in Fraooe and Belgium 
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U itriw be ptftoed over them at night, This again Is a matter o; 
ollmate, 

The manuring of tho land for tobaooo i« of the greatest Impor 
tonoe, and many experiments have been made with a view to as 
certain the effect of different manures and of different manurtal 
fOonstltnents upon the bulk, the colour, the flavour, aud ospooialJy 
**tho combustibility of the leaf. la Belglom, whero quantity 
Is ohltfiy aimed at, compost and oil oakeB are placed in tbo 
front rant of manures, and are followed In order of merit by street* 
(sweepings, frooal matters, guano. fish-manure, pig and sheep-manure, 
sind lost of all, farmyard. manure. In somo districts of France, the 
* use of forcing manures is prohibited ; however, the following ex- 
amples may be deemed Illustrative : One large grower (10 to 15 
acres) to the Department of tho M Nord,” whom 1 visited tills au 
tumn, applies 20 tons of farmyard manure per acre in the winter 
months, and 4 tons of rape and other cakes in the fol owing March. 
In this case, notwithstanding the heavy dressing of manure, tho 
tobaooo was only fit for snuff, beoouse, £ resume, the soil is too 
heavy to enable It to produoo a fiuor artlole. Another illustration 
from the Northern Department of France may be given to show how 
the residue of beetroot distilleries is utilised on a large aoale as a 
manure. On a farm not far from the one previously mentioned, 
the land is turned up In ridges about 12 inches high and 
20 inches from orost to orest ; as soon as the first frosts appear, 
the liquid refuse of the distillery is turned into the furrows ; 
In the spring the ridges are split and the tobaooo planted in 
the usual manner. If the supply of distillery refuso falls short, 
It Is supplemented by olloakeB to the extent thought necessary. 
In this oase the land was cultivated upon a three oourse shift 
of (1) Tobaooo (2) Beetroots, (3) Wheat ; and the crop of 
beetroots regulated tho quautity of distillery refuse available. 
But almost wherever tobaooo Is grown from the Noth erlands to 
the United States, great faith Is plaoed In the value of sheep- 
dung. On this point 1 may quote an American opinion as expressed 
In the recently . published ‘ Statistics of Agriculture’ fur 1880 
(p, 244, of the chapter on 14 Tobaooo Production In the United 
8tates”) : — 

** The cause for feeding so many sheep for their mutton in this 
valley (Connecticut) is the high value of sheep-manure for tobacco- 
growing, It having the offoot on our light soil to produce a dark- 
coloured silky leaf, of good burning quality, suitable for wrapping 
fine cigars. This tobaooo burns wnite, and has a good sweet 
flavour, perhaps owing to the potash it derives from the manure. 
8o valuable do we consider this sheep manuro, that we have 
shipped, since 1870, from West Albany, from 50 to GO cords,* 
ooaliug from $8 to $10 a cord, evory spring, On our light soils, 
oallod pine lands.af ter raising cross of tobacco, 2,000 lbs. to tho acre, 
we have sown wheat, yielding 30 bushels, plump berry and heavy 
weight of straw, on laud which, without this dressing of manure, is 
fit only for white beans, We of late years feed with our sweetest 
and fluest bay, and mixed with our oorn one-third cotton seed meal. 
l‘*y so feeding, our sheep fatten more easily, being more hardy and 
better conditioned, beside increasing the value oz the manure and 
rendering it more luh of plant food.” 

Against this statement, however, £ should mention that in 
some northoru light-laud districts, quoh as portions of the *• Pas 
de Calais,” tho use of shoep dung is believed to give too dark a colour 
to the tobaooo leaf and thus seriously to depreciate Its value, On 
this aooount the use of rape-oakes as manure Is much preferred. 

With regard to the prevailing opinions in New England on the 
Influence of other manures oa the tobacco-crop, the reporter for 
Now England remarks as follows ■ 

14 There ts a considerable contrariety of views expressed respect- 
ing the effects produced upon tho quality of the tobacco by the 
application of the several fertilizers. In some of the schedules re* 
turned to, this office from Intelligent growors, it is strongly stated 
that heavy mauuring is not only uoceBsary to grow heavy crops, 
but that in tho heaviest crops Is found the largest proportion el 
excellent leaf. Others olaim that heavy fertilisation, while it adda 
unquestionably to the quautity produced, yet affects tho quality in- 
juriously as tottexture, strength, and silkiueis. Thoao contradictory 
statements can only be reconciled hv the Hypothesis that the soils iu 
either oaso are radically different <n obomioal constitution. Says 
one schedule : 4 Fish-guano makes tobaooo heavy, rougb, and scaly, 
with bad burning qualities.’ Others claim that fish scrap is an 
excellent manure The first statement accords fully with that 
made by Professor Johnson as to the widespread prejudice oxlsting 
among tobacco-growers to the use of fish or fish guano on tobaooo 
fields. .Of the beuetiolal effects of Peruvian guano on tobacco soils, 
there is no discordance of views; 

•*£n the Houiatoulo Valley the land whethor, sod or cultivated In 
a previous crop of tobaooo is treated to a heavy application of stable 
manure, running as high as thirty or forty cart leads to the acre, at 
a cost of from $50 to $60, oOw dung Is said to have tho best effect 
upon oolourhorso-dung though making a good quality of tobaooo, 
iuduoiug lighter ooiours, Saltpetre also is applied to improve the 
quality. All frotilizers.except apodal manures aro spread broad- 
cost over the land and are ploughod or harrowod iu ; and without 
tholr uio it would be oonildered folly to plant a crop of tobaooo, as 
the small size of the leaf, aud the deficiency In gum and other quali- 
ties would make the crop exceedingly unprofitable.” 

To disoover the rationale of the manuring of laud for tobaooo, wbb 
One of thttobjeoii of numerous experiments made by M. Scbloes- 
Ing in tbe years 1861*65. M. Grand eau published an abstract 
of M. Sohloesing’s reports in 1868, and from that little work it 
appears that the chief conclusion arrived at dnder this head may 
be stated as follows + : — Tobacco often needs a very strong manure, 

* A cord weighs about 2 tons 

t 4 bo Tsbac HAOulture' Ac, par Th, Hulitresing, precede d'uu«. intro- 
duction p»r L, Graudeau. Paris, Matson Uustiquc, 26 Rue Jacob. Un- 
fortunately, this work is out of print, and i aui ;indehied to tho publish* 
ora for lending m> their , magic remaining copy. 


Ing, in order to acquire one of its essential qualities, vh. t combus- 
tibility ; If it follows in the rotation either beetroots, peas, olover, 
or any orop which requires much potash, a sufficient quantity of 
that material will not be left In the soli to reuder it combustible. 
Therefore It is not nitrogen, as is generally believed, that Is acces- 
sary in the manure, but potash. Finally M. Sobloesing believes 
that he is authorised as the result of his experiments, to state 
simply that tobaoco absorbs muoli more nitrogen from the air 
thau has hitherto been allowed, and therefore does not require, 
for its successful cultivation, a heavy nitrogenous manuring of the 
soil. As a matter of ordinary farm-practice, I have myself found 
that potash is largely used to Increase the *' combustibility ” of 
tobaooo grown on laud which will produce a leaf fit for smoking 
purposes, but not on land suited only for snuff* tobaooo. 

In the year 1878 80 further experiments as .to the Influence of 
potash upon the tobaooo-plaut wore made by M Blot.£ with a vlow 
to check the results at which M. Sob loosing had arrived nearly 
20 years previously, He oame to the conclusion that there 
is a maximum quautity of potash united with organic adds 
in tho tobaoco plant towards the 75th day of its germination. § and 
at the period when the superficial development of the lower leaves 
ceases. Also that their is an uninterrupted increase In tho quan- 
tity of niootino from tho gormlnation of the seedling to the 
maturity of the disbudded plants. Further, that atmospheric 
conditions have a manifest influence upon the proportions of 
potash and nicotine, humidity hastening the assimilation of potash 
and retarding the elaboration of nicotine while heat favours the 
latter operation, 

A variety of considerations of muoh practical and theoretical 
interest are suggested by the experiments of these two emiuent men, 
and have bean fully disoussed by them. In the proeent experiment- 
al condition of tobacco. growing in Eugland It is only neoessary to 
mention the following • 

(1.) That the influence of potash is specially physical, not 
adding to the weight of the crop, nor having any appreciable e ffeot 
upon the percentage of niootine which it contains, but giving to tho 
leaves fineness and suppleness, 

(2 ) That therefore the best cigars are made when the leaves 
are gathered before maturity, and when they contaiu the gieatest 
quantity of potash. 

The great questiou for the grower Is, whether it would pay him 
bettor to harvest his tobaoco early for the s&ko of extra quality, 
or to allow It to beoowe more ripe for the sako of extra quautity, 

I have no data bearing upon this question, except the results of 
two experiments made by M Blot himself In France, where the 
priueB are fixed a year In advance by a Government department, 
and where, therefore, competition finds no place. 

M. Blot s first experiment was made in the Department of tbo 
troade in 1873, where the experimental plot of plants gathered 
before ripeness, gave a orop at tbe rate of 1,380 kilos per hectare, 
and a gross return of 1,010 fr., at the price of 73 fr. 18 o. per 1^) 
kilos fixed by the Regie. A similar plot of tobaoco, gutherw 
when fully ripe, yielded at the rate of 1,640 kilos, and a money re* 
turn of 1.1G0 fr,, at the Regie price of 70 fr, 73 o. per 100 kilos. 
Therefore the production of the finer quality in thiB case entailed a 
loss upon the grower of 150 fr. per hectare, or 4S/. per acre. 

The second experiment was made in 1881, in the Department 

II du Nord,” with the variety of tobacco known as 11 Fas de Calais,” 
The produoo of the Immature plants was at tho high 
rate of 2,700 kilos per hectare, end was worth 2.850 fr. at the 
State fixed price of 105 fr. 55 c, per 100 kilos. The ripened plants 
came to as much as 3,100 kilos per hectaro, and at tbe then fixed 
price of 100 fr. per 100 kilos for such tobaooo gave a gross return of 
3,100 fr. per hectare, Hero, then, the fiuo quality of tobaoco yielded 
a small return to tho grower, than the coarser and ripe crop to the 
extent of 250 fr, per hectare, or 41, per acre, 

As 1 have before indicated, I possess no moans of ascertaining 
what thn results might have been under a system of free cultivation, 
free sale, free purchase, and free manufacture. Ono rouiaik nay, 
However, be permitted, namely, that although tho distinctive quality 
of tobacoo exists in tho secretion of its essential oil— •uicotun , yet 
the ifforts of the growor seem to bo devoted to the dimluuiiuu of Its 
percentage in the leaves, aud the increase of their combustibility ; 
while the ouror, as will be soeu prosontly, devotee his attention to 
he production of a oompartively light colour. 

As stated by the Freuch Agricultural Society, the laud must be 
first ploughod Immediately after tho preceding orop has Loon 
tiarOoBtod, namely, as early In tho autumn as possible, and a heavy 
Jrosslng of cow manuro is then turned under, According to the 
itiougtb of tbo land, two or three ploughiogs and harrow logs are 
jiveu In the spring, the last act of cultivation being accompanied by 
h heavy dressing of sheep dung, rape, or other oti-oako, guano, or 
jorne artificial manuro rich in potash. Generally speaking, tho laud 
la tfot up iu ridges and furrows, and the Beedliugs are tiamptanted 
c various intervals aoooiding tu the nature of tho variety of tobaooo 
ultivated and the quality of loaf desired. The ridges are from lo to 
24 inches apart, and the plants from 11 inches upwards diatant in 
the rows. Some growers preler to plant the se-dliogs iu separate 
□ Ills from 2i to 3 feet apart, and this plan has been adopted by 
Messrs. Carter on their experimental acre near Bromley, tho land 
having boeu dressod in the autumn with 30 tons of farmyard mauure 
and in the spring with 7 owt. of a special artificial tnirauro contain- 
ng a large percentage of potash. , 

Memorials dos Manufactures de l’JEtat’ Tabaos 1 livr I. December 
1^84, pp. 

* § In our climate tho number of days would probably bo different. 

— JL 1 

Mk.vUw. Meakin an t> Co. , of MuBHoorio, have deci ded In . open 
a branch Bi ovvery at Delhi. A piece of land has 
tho uooeMftry buildings, uud the work will bo aoou put In 
bAttd, 
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ERGOT: ITS CAUSE, PREVENTION AND REMEDY. 

At i public conference In connection with the London Dairy 
Show, held last week, Professor Fream, B, So*. F.L.S., F,G.S., 
Downton College, Salisbury, read the following Interesting paper:— 
Most farmers are familler with the name of ergot, and 
many have had unpleasant experience of Its effects, What 
perhaps Is less known Is the actual Appearance of this danger- 
ous parasite as It grows upon pasture grasses. Aotlng upon 
Invitation of the Counoil my duty to-day therefore Is two fold 
first to give some suoh general account of ergot as may be 
likely to prove of practical use; secondly, to request the 
attention of members to the speolmens of ergoted grasses lying 
upon the table— speolmens recently gathered by myself with the ex- 
press object of enabling any one who has not hitherto been acquaint- 
ed with the parasite to be henceforth In a position to recognise 
It. Indeed unless dairy farmers and oattle breeders generally 
can identify ergot when they see It, all Instructions or suggestion 
as to evading the disastrous effects of the parasite are praotloally 
valueless, In these olroumstanoes it Is hoped that the exhibitions 
of actual speolmens will prove more useful and Instructive* and 
perhaps more acceptable, than the most acourate description ac- 
companied by the most elaborate drawings. 

Let me begin by asking you to notice the peculiar spur llke 
protrusions from which the tungus derlvos Its name (French 
ergot a spur or oookspur). These are so characteristic that 
when ouoe known do other fungal pest upon grasses Is at all 
likely to be mistaken for ergot. The spurs or ergots vary 
In slse according to the speoles of grass attaoked, but their shape 
and general appearance are always much the same, though the 
colour, which la at first of a somewhat ashen or dull* leaden hue 
becomes at length parpllth blaok Very little examination will 
serve to shew that the ergots have usurped the place of the grain 
or In other words that the structure which, under normal circum- 
stances. should ripen into the fruit or grain or so called 'seed* 
of the grass Is replaced by tho hard dingy looking protuberanoe, 
oalled ergot. This is the stage in which the parasite is dangerous, 
and when Its consumption by in calf cows Is likely to Toad to 
abortion bringing In Its train, annoyanoe, disappointment, and 
loss* 

It is foreign to my purpose on this oooasion to discuss the 
life history of ergot. Sufficient information on this point may be 
found la a paper * On Ergot as a oause of Abortion In 
Cattle/* which I communicated to the current number of 
/f,ue Journal of this association. With reference, however, to 
a question whloh I recently saw propounded in the agri- 
cultural press, as to whether ergot might not be due to 
an insect, I may, without any hesitation answer, No. The 
life-history and the characters of ergot are such as to plaoe it 
most nneqnlvooally In th*t extensive and abnormal anb-dlvlsion 
of the plant- word termed the fungi. It Is as truly and undoutedly 
a fungus as are the famflliar mushrooms and toadstools of our 
meadows and woodlands, or the smut and mildew of our oorn crops, 
or the bacilli whloh are now known to play so Important a part 
In the spread of disease, or, again, as the moulds that grow and 
thrive upon cheese. 

8 peolal attention Is Invited to the faot that orgot only attache 
the ovary or young grain, of grasses. From this circumstance may 
be drawn two very obvious but praotloal oonoluslons : In the first 
plaoe that it is useless to look for any Indioatlons of ergot upon 
the stems or leaves of grasses ; In the seoond plaoe that the only 
period during wbioh ergot oan be found growing upon a grass Is, 
when the latter has expended Its flowering-head or paniole ; a grass 
before flowering Is quite free from ergot. 1 venture to lay some 
little stress on ibis point inasmuch as a fall comprehension of It 
woald have prevented seversl members of the association from 
sending me last autumn blotohed portions of stems and leaves 
of grassos (bat no panicles) with Inquiries as to whether the 
disfigurements were due to ergot. As a matter of faot rust was 
the cause, whilst in the absence of panicles. It was Impossible to 
say anything about ergot. 

Since, then, ergot is only to be found in tho flowers of grasses, 
Utile danger need be apprehended from It during spring and early 
summer. But from midsummer down to the end of the year pre- 
cautions are neoessary. The earliest date on whloh I have aotually 
detected ergot has been In the first week of July, bat I think 
that by careful observation It may be possible to discover it earlier. 
Obviously, it may be expected to appear at different times on 
different speoles of glass, aooordlng to their time ol floweiiag ; thus 
It may be looked for earlier in sweet vernal or in foxtail than In 
timothy grass. The later flowering grasses, and those whose ‘bents’ 
remain standing far Into the winter, afford means whereby the 
presence of ergot may be rendered possible almost till the retnrn 
of spring. Excepting In very sheltered places however, the bois- 
terous wlndr .of November possess sufficient violence to detach the 
rlpo ergots from the positions they have nsnrped, bo that they fall 
luto stagnant water or upon moist earth, and there remain till the 
warmth of approaching summer oauaos them to germinate, and to 
discharge luto the air their myriads of microscopic spores, some of 
which, coming Into oontaot with the expanding florets of grassss, 
alight upou the ovaries, as a result whereof these latter, Instead of'*j 
ripening into the grain or ‘seed,’ develop Into new ergots. ' 

Having shown that the presenoe of ergot may fairly be 
frriklj; daring about half tho year, I pass on to 
notlcethe localities In whloh it may be expected to 
ooonr. These are neither the regularly-mown meadow nor the 
vrtU-gn&od pm tore, In the former, the gwm mo out toofltflj 


to permit of the development of ergot, whilst In the latter the 

f rasses are seldom allowed to attain the flowering stage wbttb, as 
have already explained, Is an indispensable antecedent to the 
appearanos of ergot. But the boundaries of mtadow or pasture are 
frequently suoh as to favour in the highest degree the rapid devalue* 
ment of ergot. A stagnant dfttob, overshadowed by a hedge, seldom 
falls to afford ergoted greases at the proper season. Similarly, a 
damp, low-lying spot In a grass field, wnsre the herbage Is rank 
and sour, Is a locality which need rarely be searched In vain. 
Badly-drained grass hnds, therefore, are favourable to ergot, and it 
follows that thorough drainage Is a radical remedy for reducing 
the presenoe of the pest to a minimum. Roadside ditches 
constitute a very favourite habitat of ergot, and In suoh looalitles I 
have seen It growing in the greatest profusion, Oattle In passing 
along roads and lanes bordered by suoh dltohee obtain easy aooest to 
large quantities of ergot, Stagnant water and sluggish streams 
appear to be much more favourable to the growth of ergot than 
do swift flowing streams, probably beoause iu the latter the 
velocity of the ourreut would sweep away any ergots that 
happened to come under its Influsnoe, whereas in the former 
oases the ergots would remain where they bad fallen and germin- 
ated In the following season. 

The presenoe of ergot having been deteoted In a locality to 
whloh In oalf oows have ready aooess, the question arises as to 
what a farmer had best do In suoh olroumstanoes, He would 
probably not do amiss If he were to engage an notlve sharp- 
eyed boy, and Instruct him by means of speolmens as to the 
appearances whereby he will recognise ergot, at the same time 
cautioning him not to mistake merely disoolonred glumes for 
the hard ergots, The boy should walk through the Infested 
iooallty twice or thrice a week, carrying with him a box In 
whloh he would plaoe all the ergoted panicles he oonld find, 
sod these should be taken Into the house, dried and thrown 
on the fire. The oost in suoh case would be trivial, nnd I 
believe, that a steady proseoutlon of this plan throughout n 
season would materially lesson the quantity of ergot In the 
same Iooallty In the following seaeon. It would be more 
effective still If the oooupants of several adjacent farms 
would oo-operate, for a considerable district might In this 
way be olearod of ergot. If, on dlsoovery an attack of 
ergot should be found to be so widespread and severe 
that hand gatherlug would be Impraotloable, lo oalf oows 
should be removed from the locality affeoted, The method 
of procedure, therefore, la to remove the ergot out of reach of 
the oows, but, falling this, to ksep the oows away from the 
ergot 

In this ooontry any efforts to exterminate ergot must he voluntary, 
though this Is not the oase In all parts of the empire. In the Pro- 
vinoe of Manitoba, for example, farmers who allow certain specified 
plant pests to flourish on their holdings are punishable by fine, 
Yory muoh good might be done If there existed some organisation 
whereby village aohoolt oould be provided with typloal speolmens 
of ergoted grasses accompanied by a few elmple printed explana- 
tions and Instructions. The same system might with advantage be 
extended to other farm pests, and thus .afford to village children 
object lessons at once attractive and useful. 

As the autumn advance! and the close of the grsxlng season ap- 
proaches, a special sonroe of danger arises from the olroumstanae 
that pastures begin to fell and oows find an increasing difficulty In 
obtaining a sufficiency of food. Then It Is they begin to graxe in 
•pots which they have previously shunned and to seek for food In 
the damp herbage amongst whloh ergot luxuriates. Conditions 
better calculated, to induce abortion oan hardly ha oonoelved, and, 
onoe commenced amongst a herd of In-calf oows, abortion may ex* 
tend Indefinitely by mere sympathy, 

A common source of ergot fti to be found In graas seeds, 
aud It Is highly important that all seeds whether for 
one or two years’ lay or for longer duration, should bs oarefnlly 
examined before sowing. If any traoe of ergot Is detected, the 
entire parcel of seeds in which It occurs should, without hesitation, 
be rejected ; it would be foolleh to retela the paroel at a reduction 
In prloe, and It would be unwise to aooept It even as a gift. The 
ergots occurring upon the finer grasses, suoh as florin hava an 
appearance muoh reiembllog the dung of mice, and, being mistaken 
for this, .they are regarded as harmless. Ergot Is less uncommon 
than might be supposed in oorn crops, and last July I obtained very 
fine speolmens 6f ergoted wheat and barley, A aeries ol abortlona 
came uuder my notice last winter, in which, after Inquiry and 
examination, I found that the dietary of the oows included barley 
awns amongst which ergot was fairly abundant, and was, I strong- 
ly inspect, the oanse of the mischief. Hay again Is not always to 
be trusted particularly If on aooouot of wet weather the period 
of outtlog has been unduly delayed/ In auoh olroumstanoes 
ergot may very confidently be looked for, and suoh hay should 
never be served to In oalf cow*. 

It Is unneoeessry to discuss here the therapeutical properties 
of ergot. That It does produoe abortion there Is not the slightest 
doubt, and Dr. Johnson who has reoently made a series of valuable 
observations In the West Riding of Yorkshire confirmatory, 
of ibis faot, will, I believe, shorty publish bis results. It may 
prove convenient If I now briefly summarise what has been sot 
forth In this paper «•' 

1. Ergot, a parasitic fungus attacks pasture grasses, weed grases, 
and cereals. It never occurs on olovef or other cultivated plants. 

2- When eaten by’ In oalf oows ergot Is capable of Indocfog 
abortion, that Is, premature expulsion of the oalf. 

3, Abortion thus oommenoed may extend by symyathy to other 
oows of the herd. 

A Keep a sharp look-out for ergot In sunk fenoet, ditches, ahd 
other damp situations, from June on wards. 

5, Perseveriiigly gather all ergoted grants ; do not dirt them 
down aud leave them on the ground. 



6. Carry away all the ergoted tpeolmsni and bora them ; do not 
throw them oil the rnbblah heap. 

7. Got in the hay orop before the grasses have had an opportu- 
nity to become ergoted. 

8. Never iow gran leede containing ergot. 

9 8how your neighbour! speolmeni of ergoted grasses, and In- 
vite tbelr oo-operatlon In exterminating the peat. 

Finally, I may remark that though there are many oauses of abor 
Mon yet oaiea lomeMmea ooonr whloh are very difficult to aooount 
A oow illpe her calf; ahe haa been kindly treated, well homed 
and properly fed and why abortion ahonld ooour la a mystery 
In such oases I believe that ergot la very oommonly the uusun- 
pooled oeuaeand that by Its baneful Influence It leads to an aggre- 
gate loea of many tbouaanda o! pound* per annum amongst dairy 
farmers and breeders. It la to their Interest, therefore, to suppress 
this aSomnlnable peat, and with the objeot of furthering this 
purpose, I shall feel glad If members will kindly take away with 
them for referenoe these specimens I have provided for their Inspeo 
tlon.— North British Agriculturist, 

COTTON AND WHEAT ADULTERATION. 

A oobbxspondiku oalls attention In a Bombay paper to the 
Inorease of mixing and adulteration In the cotton trade, whloh, bo 
deolares, la seriously damaging the trade. We believe that in the 
Indian cotton trade, as well as In the wheat trade 
there Is a very large gmount of adulteration and mix- 
ing praolloed, whloh may profit unscrupulous dealers in India 
for the time being, bat whloh must militate seriously against 
the legitimate development of the trade, by handicapping the 
Indian products In Europsan markets. The fanlt lies with the 
merchant*. It Is all very well to say the cultivators are to blame, 
and to ory ont that the Agricultural Department doe# not perform 
Its duty in the matter ; but the onltlvator only regulates his 
proceedings according to ths trade demand, and the Agricultural 
Department Is powerless to ssenre that only pare and nnmixed 
whrat or ootton shall be sent to market, when mixed and adulterated 
qualities find ready sale and yield the largest profit. In the matter 
of ootton especially, and at Bombay In partlonlar, the merchants 
themselves are to blame for the Injury dope to their trade. Gov- 
ernment did Its best to proteot them ; bat they refused to be pro- 
tected ; vowed they oould proteot themselves more efieotuAlly and 
at less cost ; and would not rest until they had secured the abolition 
of the Cotton Frauds Department. The Government, and Mr. 
Kavensoroft In partlonlar, who wae then a member of the Bombay 
Government, gave way very relnotantly, and the Department was 
sacrificed to the Bombay merchants* professed love of the caveat 
emptor prlnolpie. Mr. Kavensoroft predicted that the merchants 
would be forced to go baoa to Government before many year’s had 
pasted, and ask for a relntroduotion of the protective 
system. Wo think there le little doubt that their notion 
In forcing the hand of Government was unwise, though 
they may be loth* to admit It, and that the trade has 
suffered and le suffering from the extent to which 
adultnratlon is carried. Much the same principles apply to the 
wheat trade, whloh, enormously as It has grown in spite of 
obstacles, would be oapable of muoh greater development if un- 
mlxed and olean wheat oould be shipped from India Instead of the 
present mixed and dirty grain. It was stated the other day 
that oonoarn had been exolted amongst Australian wheat growers 
by the prospect of Indian wheat underselling them iu their 
own market Bat those who have tried shipping Indian wheat 
to Australia know that no great trade Is likely to spring up, 
•o long as Indian wheat has to be shipped In its present dirty 
condition. Here again Government has displayed a disposition 
to do what It can for the trade But the traae will have none of 
the Government help. No niefnl results oan be expeoted from 
efforts of the AgrouHural Department to Induoe the cultivators to 
exercise greater oare In keeping their wheat olean, and not to mix 
the varieties. If the merohantk, through their buyers, work the 
other way. and tell the ryots that they prefer dirty and mixed 
grain. We hear that this Is known to have been done, If It Is so, 
the merchants are very ebort-ilghted and very blind to their own 
true Interests, Enquiry should be made In the matter, and If It is 
found that merchants are really adopting a oonrse whiob must 
damage the prospects of the trade, for the sake of present gains, 
by a mode of dealing that oan scarcely be oalled honest, It may be 
matter for consideration whether the Government, In the interests 
of the oonntry, whole prosperity Is so largely dependent on its 
agriculture, should not take measures to protect and foster the 
trade In spite of the merchant.— Indian Hauy New, 

Holloway's Pi&r.— Prevision.— As autumn treads on winter, slen- 

er, delicate, and pale-faced yonths beoome listless, languid, and 

•belittled, nnlesa an alterative, combined, with some tonlo, be ad- 
ministered to quicken their enfeebled organs. This preoiie require, 
ment Is supplied In these noted Pills, whloh oan and will aooompllsh 
all that Is wanted, provided the printed instructions surrounding 
them meet wl(h scflrapnlons attention Holloway’s Pills are especial- 
ly adapted to supply the medical wants of youth, because hit medi- 
cine acts gently, though tnrely.as a purifier regulator, alterative, to- 
nic, and mild aperient, A very few doses of these Pills will oon- 
vince any dlsobnraged Invalid that his cure lUs to his own handa« 
hud a little pramtanoc only Is demanded for Ita completion. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mb. D. T. Day, Chief of the Bureau of Mineral Statistics of the 
United States Geologioal Survey, has given out a ooudensed state- 
ment of the national mineral production for 18S5 The important 
general faot It shows is that while there was a continuous doorcase 
in the value of y auob produots in 1883 and 1834, there was an lu- 
orease In 1885, most marked during the Utter half of the year, and 
therefore promising to extend Into future statistical statements. 
The annual total value of suoh mineral product during four years 
past are {given as follows:— In 1S-S2, 435,210 089 dole.; In 
1383. 452.160,743 dole, In 1884, 413,214,743 dols. ; and 

1385, 428,521,356 doll. Though greater In 1835 than in 

the proceeding year, yet It wilt bo seen that the total for 1884 
is below that of 1883 or of 1832. The following are some of the 
most Important Items In the comparison The total production 
(Inoludlng local consumption) of anthraoite was 1,052,702 tons In 
excess of that of 1834, and Ita vslue was 10,320,436 dols. greater. 
Tho total production of bituminous ooal was 8,S50,S71 tons leva 
than In 1884, but Its value was 4,930,852 dols. greater. The total 
production of ooal of all kinds shows a net decrease In tonnago of 
7,837,079 long tons compared with that of 1881. but a gain In 
value of 15,251,018 dola M the inorease in gain being duetto an aver- 
age Inorease of 25 oents per long ton. The total value Is about 
the same as that of 1883. 

Coke.— The total production of ooke In 1885 woe 5,106,696 short 
tons valued at the ovens at 7,629,118 dole The maximum produc- 
tion of ooke In the United States was reaaked In 1883, when 
5,464,731 tons were made. This declined In 1884 to 4,873.805 tons. 

The production of 1855 shows a gain upon that of 1884 being 
within 360,000 tons of the make of 1883. 

Petroleum.— The total production was 21,842 041 barrels of 
42 sallons, of whloh Pennsylvania and New York fields produced 
20,776. 041 barrels. Tho total value at an average price of 873 cents 
per barrel was 19,193,694 dols. The production showed a decrease 
of 2 247,717 barrels and 1,282 600 dols. in value from 1885. 

Natural Gas.— No reoord Is kept of the yield In oublo feet. 

The amount of ooal displaced by gas in 1SS5 was 3,161,500 ton 
valued at 4.854,200 dols. In 1884 tho ooal displaced was valued 
at 1,460,000 dols. The yield has Increased ten fold since 1883. 

Irun — The principal statistics for 1885 were: Domestlo Iron ore 
consumed, 7,600,000 long tons, value at mine 19.000,000; Imported 
Iron ore consumed, 390.786 long tons, total Iron ore consumed, 
7,990, 780 long tons, pig iron made 4,044.526 long tous, a 
decrease of 53 343 long tons o« compared with 1884 ; value at 
furnace, 74,712,400 dola., or 9,049 224 dols, leas than in 18S4. 
Total spot value of all Iron and steel In the first stage of ^ 
manufacture, excluding all duplications 93.000,000, dols., a % 
decline of 14.000,000, dols from 1894, 

Gold and Silver.— The mint authorities estimate the valno of gold 
produced in 1S85 at 31,801,000 dols., an Inorease of 1 001,000 dots, 
over 1S84. The prodnotion is similarly estimated at 51,600,000 
dols., an Increase of 2,800,000 dole, over 1834. 

Copper,— Tho production in 1885 Including 5,086,841, pounds 
made from imported pyrites, wae 170.962,607 pounds, valued in 
New York at 18,292,999 dols, at the average price of 10 7 cents 
per pound, The Inorease lu pounds over 18S4, was 25.740,667, In 
value, 503,312 dols. 

Lead.— Production, 129,412 short tons. Total value, at an 
avdPage price of 81 dols,, per short ton at the Atlantic coast, 
10,469,431 dols. a deollno of 10, 4S5 tons and 67, 611 dols in valuo 
from the product of 1884. The production of white lead estimated 
at 60,000 short tODs, worth at f>[ oents per pound 6 300,000 dols. 

Salt,— The total produotlon in barrels of 280 pounds, was 
7,038,653, exceeding the yield of 1S84 by 523,716 barrels. The 
total value of all salt produced, was 4,930.621 dols, an increase of 
732 887 dols. which was due partly to the Increased value of the 
Michigan produot and partly to the largo inorease In the produotlon 
of Western New York.— Planters' Gazette. 


A WOOD FOR TEA-BOXES. 

♦[By Db, H. Mato, Lecturer on Forestry, Royal 
UNIVERSITY OF MUNICH.] 

Whf.n I arrived in Darjeeling a few weeks ago for the purpose of 
studying the treo vegetation In Sikkim, I was very muoh surprised 
to find one of my best friends, the Japanese cedar, the Oyrp 
tome*ia. or better wqwia japanioa cultivated on a large scale as an 
ornamental tree. The readers of the Englishman may kindly 
allow me to give them a few of my experiences about the Japa- 
nese " big tree.” Inasmuok, as my remaks may possibly prove 
useful to suoh of them as may be planters in the mountain 
distrlots, and engaged in the cultivation of tea. 

In Japan this beautiful tree, oalled Sugi, is largely oulfivsted all 
over the empire, but the localities where It is found growing %lld 
are but few. They are scattered over the main Island of M Hondo,” 
and are rarely sum by any European. The locality where the 
8u*i grows wild to perfeotlou Is a comparatively small moun- 
tain rUge lying beneath tho fortieth parallel of north 
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latitude. tbo winter climate o! wbioh Is marked by deep been adduced tending to show that the n dtaooverer " had made 


mow for four months, and a temperature which several times 
In this season, falls to 10 degrees below freezing point The tree 
Is also said to be a native of China, and from that country the 
first seed was bronght to Darjeeling by Mr. Fortune, who was sent 
by the Indian Government to bring to Iudla supplies of the 
best kinds of the Chinese tea plant. In both Japan and China the 
tree le usually planted round Buddhist temples, where the finest 
specimens, towering up to a height of 250 feet may be seen, 

Tho eoonomlo value of the Sugi in Japan is very great, as It 
grows In all situations and soils ; In doep damp valleys, as 
well as on high mountain slopes, It Is in fact one of 
tho commonoat, and also one of the most useful of Japanese 
timber trees. The water conducting sap wood is from two 
to three Inches broad, aud forms a ring round the dark 
reddish, |sometlmos black or bluish-striped heart wood. The wood is 
very light, soft and easily worked, and is used for all kinds of oar- 
peatery. Tho slight resinous smoll of tho wood soon disappears. 
There is a very broad leaved trf»o in Japan tho Kiri or PanUmina im - 
prritilh, which produces a wood still lighter and of quioker growth 
than the Sugi, hut Dr. G, King, Director 61 the Royal Botanical 
Garden In Calcutta, tells me this tree does not grow well In the 
wet climate of the Eastern Himalaya. 

Owing to the frequent earthquakes and destructive fires which 
may lay waste a town of II, 000 houses in a few hours, 
the Japanese build their houses entirely of wood. The tree 
which produces the best timber in the shortest time is the 
8ugi, which for this reason is profusely planted, and at tho 
age of soaroely 25 years the treosare out down and shipped to tho 
markets. The method of propagation on a largo scale is most 
striking, and from a forester’s point of view, is very Important, all 
plantations being made by cuttings. For propagation In this way, 
the terminal piece of every brand) la used. The outtlngs are one- 
and-a half to two feet long, and are planted In the ground Immedi- 
ately l efore or at the beginning of the rainy seasou. The Japanese 
put the cuttings three to five indies deep into the ground, *i d the 
operation of planting is carried out by making a narrow hole In the 
soil with a stick of about the same thickness as the cuttings. 

After aoqulrlng roots, the young plants produced in this 
way grow very quickly. Tho Sugi yields a wood more suitable 
for tea boxes than most of the woods hitherto need in the 
Darjeeling district for that purpose. I am confirmed in this 
view by having seen tea boxes made of this wood In 
Darjeeling itself. Suah a box was shown to me in the offico of 
Mr. A. L. Home, Conservator of forests for Bengal. The reason 
why I now write these linos is to enaourage the plantation of the 
Sugi, because It apparently grows well in all kinds of soil aud ex- 
posure, from tho Terai up to the region of the silver fir*. It would 
be quite easy to grow, within a period of from 30 to 50 yoars, 
wood of the quality and dimensions required for tea-boxes, because 
the manipulation of planting this tree is so very caBy, cheap and 
snre. If done in the way and at the soasou above pointed out. 
r In case those lines may induce some experiments to bo made with 
f? timber, I will adv' that the young tree? must be planted rathBr dose 
together, scarcely four to five feet apart, for only In a donse 
growth does the Sugi soon loose its branches aud produoe a clean 
straight valuable shaft.— Englishman. 

ARTIFICIAL QUININE. 

Every mall from India, Ceylon and Java now brings us nume- 
rous letters from olnohona planters who aro alarmed lest {.hoy 
should “find their oaoupatiou gone ” in oonsoquence cf Mr Cress- 
well Hewett’s alleged disoovery, and the gist of all these communi- 
cations Is the question whether Mr, Hewett can substantiate his 
statements. We are obliged, however, to try our reador's patience 
•till further, for it Is Impossible to reply definitely at present, the 
evidence being conflicting and conclusive, but lor our own part we 
must say that Mr, Hewett’a proceedings hitherto are not calcu- 
lated to support the theory that he has achieved one of the 
most important dliooverles of the day in ohemioal solenoo. 
In our last issue we quoted from the BritUh and Colonial Druggist 
a narrative of events, Bhowiug how he had played fast and loose 
with Dr, Burton and Messrs, Burroughs, Wellcome, and go. , aud 
now we append an account of what has occurred subsequently from 
the same source. It Is impossible, we think, to rise from a persnal 
of this statement with any feeling of confidence In Mr, Hewofct'i 
ability to demonstrate his discovery on a commercial soale, for if he 
conld do so, there was no sufficient reason why he ahould draw 
book from tho ooutraot entered Into with Dr. Burton and Messrs. 
Burroughs, Wolloome and Co. But let our readers judge lor 
themselves. 

As It stands at present, the matter in its general bearings Is not 
very unlike some of those triangular battles whioh aro frequently 
fought ot£ lu our law courts, although it is quite possible that It 
raaj; become yet more multiplex as to parties and complex as to 
evldenoe, a little later on. Some persons think it quite likely that 
Mr. Cresswell Hewett has suooooded in the economical synthesis 
of quinine ; others beliove that as bo many workers in the doiqpln 
of moleoulAr substitution have done before, he has made an egre- 
gious blunder \ a third do not hesitate to declare the whole thing 
i thn » would employ monger language, U evldenoe had 


any material profit by the transaction up to the present date. 

The sum and substance of the latest Information amounts In 
general terms, to the following — Mr Hewett oonsiders himself at 
I the present time to be free and untrammelled In every respect as 
| regards hts mode of dealing, with the inbject of artificial “quinine ” 

I “ I did not Intend the original announcement to appear 11 aald^fc, 
nor did I authorize Its pu hi lost Ion. People may say and think 
| what they please for a few weeks, and as I have not asked any one 
| for money, who osn oomplaio?” He proceeded— ■“ Meanwhile 
wo are building— my factory is building, Sir— and when a Utile 
more advanced, I’ll take you to Inspect It." We are Informed that 
the money for the initial manufacture had been privately subscribed 
by a few members of bis own family, including an Admiral In her 
Majesty’s Navy • and thot ,f The Atlas Quinine Company ” which 
is, praotloaliy, “Cresswell Hewett and Co,” were open to advance 
ordora for quinine. These, before very long, they would be able to 
fill, and would do so at the beBt terms they oould get, under the 
ourreut price. 

Mr, Hewett would, so b told ns, have willingly proceeded 
with Dr. Burton and Messrs Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., upon 
tbo basis of the draft agreement published In our last Issue, but 
I for a certain action of Mr, Bland's in connection with his (Mr. 

| Hewett’s) solicitor which so groatly displeased the lattor gentleman, 

I that he instautly advised his client to break off the negotiations. 

I Mr, aud Mrs, Hewett thou visited Utreoht, Heidelberg and some 
other places 11 on tho Continent,” making oortaln purchases and 
arrangcraentr thereat, and demonstrating both at Utrecht and la 
this country upon a small scale “ tho practical feasibility of the 
quinine manufacture.” 

Tuose demonstrations roaulfcod according to our lnfc H mant, In the 
production, within a few hours, of “about I pound 13 ounces of arti- 
ficial qulnluo,” and this part of the conversation was concluded by 
Mr. Hewett with the trenohant rema k : 1 Now poople don't usual- 
ly give a thousand pounds away for nothing, do they ? Well, go to 
the bankers, Lloyd’s, Barnett’s and Bosanquct’s Bank, Limited, 00 
and 02, Lombard-street, E C, and they’ll toll yon £1,000 has b&oa 
paid in for mo booause of this demonstration 1 ” \ 

We have since seen the manager of Lloyd’s bank, and tho sub- 
stance of the Information, courteously afforded, is taat a gentleman 
of the name of Cresswell Hewett, was '* very reBpeoHully r Intro- 
duced there a few weeks ago, aud has opened an aoooant, several 
sums of mon?\ having been paid in to 1 la credit. 

Oar contemporary publishes an analysis of tho sample received 
from Mr, Hewe^ which he stated *o be M rtlfiolal quinine ” 
synthetically produced by him, and adds, “ it oannot be said that 
tlm results obtained by us at all strengtnon the oaso for Lincoln's 
Inn. The sample In question certainly consisted for tho most part 
of sulphate of quinine, over 70 per cent of that alkaloldal salts 
being present, but, reasoning upon a priori bases alone It cortalnly 
strikes us as a coincidence, to say 'the least, llttlo short, of marvel- 
lous, to fiud that a samplo of “ sulphate of quinine,” purporting 
to have been synthetically built up from materials In no way 
connected with clnohoua bark, should oontaln just the very 
Identical varieties of impurity or foreign matter, whioh wo expect 
to see, aud do habitually dlscovor, in tho alkaloid when extracted 
from the cortical envelope of tho cinchona officinalis and Its allies.” 
At this point we can most appropriately leavl the question,- 
Planter's QateUe, 

THE COLOMBO SCHOOL OF AURICULTURE. 


Tub first public distribution of prizes in connection with tho 
School of Agriculture, which was started some three years ago, took 
place at the School premises — the late Normal Sohool— Cinnamon 
Gardens, the other afternoon. 

His Excellency Sir Arthur aud Lady Gordon (presided, and the 
proceedings commenced by Mr. Ashley Walker, the Prlnolpal, 
reading the following— 

, Report. 

The Colombo Sohool of Agriculture was opened in January 
lgSi, aud hitherto there has been no public prize day. 
the Director desiring that the sohool should be established on L 
firm basis before any public attention was drawn to It. Now, 
however, that the training of the first batch of students has been 
completed and very satisfactorily completed, 'the ^prohibition of 
publicity has been removed, and on behalf of the students, I weloome 
your Exoellency very heartily to this, our firat prize day, and we 
thauk you Sir for the great honor you have done us In coming 
here to-day. A short history of the school may not be out 
of place. It was first proposed by tho present Director In 1899^ 

and It was vory generally predloted that It would bo a failure* 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report Editorial Notes. 

* Tul largest earg j of wheat vvei carried by a smgle steamer 

[Pol the ending 29th De.-KMUKu 1886 } arrived iw [ ivcrpool D*o u Bombay three weeks ago. The vessel 


Madras,— General prospects good. 

Bo'mbay. — Slight rain in parts of Poona Standing oropa h>vut>d 
by blight in parte of rlio Deocan by olondy weather in parta of 
Broaoh, and by frost in parta of Hyderabad. Fever in parts of 
twelve, o&ttlo dieeaue in parts of nine, and small pox in parts of 
three districts, 

Bengal , — No rain fell during the week, Amun harvest is proceed- 
lug, aud is yielding a good outturn. All cold weather crops, In- 
cluding poppy, are in good oondltion. Transplanting of boro paddy 
has begun, and in Behar lands are being prepared for Indigo. Fever 
and cholera have somewhat abated, and the general health lc Uir, 

iV.'IP. P t and Oudh.-r- Weather generally cloudy, F*ahi needed 
for standing crops iu most places. Irrigation going on, t’rospecta 
of both rabi and poppy crops continue favourable. Maruots are 
well supplied and prices fairly atcftdv. Public health good * a few 
cases of fever an u o’u^lera reporto ..^n soum dintri t?. 

Funiab .— Rain has fallen in Delhi, Atnballa, Jullandur, F*ro>e- 
pore, Amritsar, fSUlkofc, Lahore, Dera Ismail Khan and Peshawar 
disLiicts. ^:na!i-p^r prevailing In Poshawar, oW/hero bealtu good. 
Prices rising in Delhi, Amballa, and I’ero/.eporo districts: station 
ary elsewhere, Rabi sowlug nearly completed. 

Central Provinces.— No rain during the week. Threshing of khatit 
crops continue. Bain promises well, Fever in plaoes, Prices 
Steady, 

Bvmsh Bunnah.— Public /jealtu generally good. A few oases of 
cholera reported from five districts. Cattle healthy. Crop pro 
speots continue good. Reaping progressing. 

AflMoi.— Gathering of r. mikkala over Weather seasonable. 
No rain dAng the week, Reaping of xali eti'l iu progress. 
State and prospects of the crops generally good, Cattle disease has 
broken out in Caohar, auu 101 cows and 13 budaloes have diod. 
Cholera on the decrease. Public health good. Prices- steady. 

Mysore and Coorrj,— No rain during the week. Crops In good 
oonditiou* Prospects favourable. Public health fair. No mate' 
rial change in prices, 

Btrar and Hyderabad . — Weather cloudy. Cotton-picking and 
4Aari/-harvestIng progressing. Rabi crops In good condition, 
Reaping of abt crops, and preparation for thabi crops are in pro- 
gress. Fever and ague prevalent in all taluks. Prices steady. 

OeiUral India States. —Weather rather cloudy. Rabi crops 
good. Health and prospects good. Prioea stationary, i 

Rajpovtana^— Weather seasonable. Boyond a few drops in 
Blkauee^and Sujangarb, the week was rainless, Tanks and wells 
decreasing. Crops progressing favorably.. Rabi sown, prospect 
good. Small- pox continues In Kerowlee. Cholera raging iiP 
Stijangarh, 56 deaths up to 22ad Deoembsr, otherwise public 
health good, Prioea fluctuating, | 

tiipal,— Pfosptots fair. 


I was tnc ami V'O on. go consisted of no less Ilian 200,000 
* bushels of wheat, with tho enormous weight of nearly 5,100 
ions. The eveut fitly symbolises the rapid development of 
India's wheat tr, dc 

V 

Ik we are to judge f *om che Budget estimates, there is every 
reason to believ- Mmt (eylou will record a doticit 
during tho cun out vou , as ia- income is estimated at 
Rs, 1,27,; 0,000 m** .he ^yj enditiire at Its 1,30,7 1,558. The 

deficit is attributed t r » the hirge increase iu tho amount now 
payable in England for pens* >uh owiug ta the depreciation of 
the rupee, the expenditure u-’e. till. head having doubled 
willun the last five years. 

1 The report on the prospeda of tho wheat and oil-seed crops 
of the North- Western ProvimvM am! Oml b for Noveml>er is 
very tavourabh sof.n. Rain :» .tuned t i J f late in October, 
bi t wit., i '.ervah sLiheientiv long f<-r nloughintf and dressing 
j of ilie hunt, vieriuiuatmu is excellent, except tn places ^vhero 
j it rained immediately alter sowing. On the whole, the^pros- 
j peets uj» to 30 th November were very fair The area is about 
( o’ ’ • . * jf lust > ear, 

* Tue lit at je} ort cu 4 V p-aspe ta of the Bombay wheat crop up 
to end of No /ember states that the estimates have been made 
general!', up to end ot November. The season is reported to be 
very favo uable lor wheat, though the sowings were unusually 
late hence the hgutes a» e incomplete. Tho area, if anything 

* 1 1 birgu tha., the ua etage in all parts, but not fully reported ; 
hence a detailed comparison has not been made. The latest in- 
telligence states that cyclonic and abnormal rain fell in the 
Deccan and parts of tho Kamatak about 10th December, which 

. must have done harm by flooding, as in Ahmednugger ; but the 
| seedlings are too immature to be injured by rust, which is 
usually induced by December rain. No actual damage is, 
however, reported. 

• • 

• 

SoiUR manufacturers in the Dutch East Indies owe a debt of 
gratitude to the Miuister of those colonies for the steps he has 
taken to relieve, in some measure, the present depressed state 
of this industry in Java, We understand that he is about 
to introduce a bill to suspend the export duties on Java BUgar, 
and also proposes to give the sugar manufacturers the option of 
paying only one-half of tho duly in 1887, and the four following 
years, the other half to be paid iu yearly instalments of one- 
tiftb, in tho years 1892 to 18%. He has, however, refused to 
grant any relaxation iu current payments. But evou this 
concession ought to be hailed with satisfaction by the Java 
sugar planters. # 

The accounts of the trade by land of British India with 
foreign countries for the first five months of the current year, 
show that the total value of imports was Rs. 1,81,23,258, against 
Rs* 1,91,09,47!) in the same period last year ; and that of exports 
Rs. 2,50,43,809 against Rs. 2,85,48,050. The tot al va ltm oLtrado 
was therefore Rs. 5,31,67,067, against Rs. The 

decrease in the imports is chiefly confined to Upper Barmabi 
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Karennee, Zimme, and Siam, as there was a satisfactory 
increase in that with Nepal and Sikkim, The increase in the 
exports is mainly with the Trans-frontier by rail, but there has 
also been an increase in the trade with Seistan. Cabal, Bajaur, 
Cashmere, Nepal, and Sikkim. 

There is an impression abroad that tea planting “ doesn’t 
pay now-a-days.” But this is not borne out by actual facts, for 
we gather from an official report thftt there was a considerable 
increase in the extent of land taken up last year under the 
Assam settlement rules by tea planters in Assam. In the 
previous year the leases issued numbered 210, covering 
an area of 12,408, while the number of fresh leases last year 
was 317, covering an area of 23,338 acres. This apparently indi- 
cates a more prosperous condition of affairs in the tea industry 
than might be expected, especially as the Assam land revenue 
report observes, that those who have taken up the lau d propose 
to cultivate it. 

We have received the 6rst number of Indian Engineering , 
which has come out punctual to time. It is edited by Mr. 
Pat. Doyle, C. E., a gentleman of wide and vuried experience, 
and one who has been before the public for many years now, 
If we are to judge from the number before us, which is brim- 
ful of information of a practical and scientific nature, with 
paperB on special subjects of interest to the engineering pro- 
fession in particular, there is every reason to believe that it will 
serve the purposes for which it has been started, admirably, 
The general reader will also find much to interest him in 
Indian Engineering. We wish Mr. Doyle every success in his 
undertaking. 

*#* 

The total value of the foreign trade of Chittagong last year 
amounted to Rs. 82,04,672 as compared with Ra, 83,10,652 in 
the previous year, the decrease being chieily due to a falling 
off in the imports, as the exports show a satisfactory increase. 
The coasting trade of the port, however, fell off by Rs. 7,20,377. 
Th# trade of the Orissa ports shows a decrease, as compared 
with the previous year, of Rs. 17,30,031, or 9’2 per cent. 
There was a Blight improvement in the foreign trade of Bala- 
sore, but no increase in the coasting trade took place, and the 
same may be said of Cuttack. As regards Pooree. both the 
foreigu and coasting trade were in a declining state during the 
year. The trade at the port of Naraingunje fell off very largely 
as the imports decreased in value by Rs. 1,35,840, and the 
exports by Rs. 13,70,095. 

Tiiere is no doubt that the value of honey as a wholesome 
diet is not known sufficiently— especially out here. The follow- 
ing observations by a correspondent of an American paper 
fully bear out our own views ou this subject : — “ Honey is the 
only commercial sweet which is given ua as a purely natural 
product. The methods through which the different sweets are 
produced warrant me in saying that the future will prove that 
honey can aud will be produced so as to compete with other 
commercial sweets, as an article of food and for other uses. In- 
deed, I feel very certain that honey is to take a much higher 
ranks as a pure, wholesome and desirable article of food than it 
now holds.” 

V 

To encourage and foster local manufacture and trade is 
one of the first duties of a Government, aud it is the one duty 
which the Government of India has so sadly neglected. The 
action of other Governments in this respect is worthy of 
imitation here ; thus we see that the Government of Victoria 
has taken a thoroughly practical step for the encouragement of 
the manufactm-e of worsted cloth in that colony. It has offered 
a bonutf of .£5,000 for the manufacture of the first 10,000 yards 
of worsted cloth in the colony before July the 31st J888. 
The terniB ou which the bonus is to be given are, that the cloth 
must be the manufacture of one mill only, premauently establish- 
ed in Victoria ; must be wholly manufactured from w^pllen 
^de in Victoria of Victorian -grown wool. It must also 
be oTgi^^arkeUble quality, so as to show that the appli 
oants have pftrtnaneutly established the Manufacture of worsted 


clothes in the colony. This is something like busiuess. We should 
like to know how mauy bonuses of £5,000 the Government 
of India has offered for the encouragement of any one industry 
of the country. 

It can hardly be complained by the public of Vermont, says a 
contemporary, that an Oleomargarine Bill which the State House 
of Representatives has just passed is in sufficiently stringent. It 
prohibits the sale aud manufacture of spurious butter under a 
fine of five hundred dollars.lt also prohibits its use in hotels, eat- 
ing-houses, and boarding-houses — under a similar penalty — unless 
the owner thereof exhibits a placard with letters three inches 
large, “ Oleomargarine used here.” Such persons are not to be 
held liable uuder the Act, The Bill, however, omits to state how 
the lodging-house-keepers willing to exhibit thip portentous 
notice are to obtain their oleomargarine, since it is made penal to 
sell or jnanufacture the article. When the Americans take up a 
thing in earnest they are admiral^’* thorough in their treatment 
of it. What would be the astonish ment of an English hotel or 
I boarding-house keeper were a law passed that they must exhibit 
' a notice in letters three inches long — “The eggs used here are 
I not new laid, but French,” “ The butter is second-class Irish,’, 
“ The meat is not of the first quality,” or “ The milk is water 
ed ” The singular thing is that the Americans, who pride them, 
selves upon being a free people, should submit to grandmotherly 
legislation of this kind, and that the tendency towards inter- 
ference by the State in matters of eating and driuking is steadi- 
ly upon the increase. 

The following is the official summary of the reports on the 
state of the season and prospects of the crops for the week end- 
ing 29th December 1886. — During the past week there has been 
slight but general rain over the eastern and central districts 
of the Punjab where the rain sowings are now nearly com- 
pleted. In the N-W Provinces and Oudh the rub crops are 
being irrigated, aud though in good condition, would be benefit- 
ed by rain. Cloudy weather has pievailed in Hyderabad, 
the Central Provinces, Central India and R ijpooUna ; the crops 
generally promise well, but rain is wanted in Rsjpootana. Pros- 
pects remain favourable in Madras and Mysore, though rain is 
needed in some districts of the former. In Bombay the stand- 
ing crops have suffered iu places from blight, cloudy weather 
aud Cost. Prospects in Bengal, Burmali and Assam continue 
favourable. Harvesting of paddy and late kharif crops is 
proceeding in Madras aud Bombay ; cotton is being picked 
in the Central Provinces and Hyderabad ; the nmun rice 
iiarvest is yielding a good outturn iu Bengal, and the winter 
rice is being reaped in Assam. Prices have risen in a few 
places in the Punjab and Rajpootaua ; elsewhere they are fairly 
steady. Public health is improving iu Bengal ; cholera and 
small- pox exist in most provinces, but there is no abnormal 
sickness. Cattle disease is reported from Madras and Bombay. 

“ Pasteurisation” may soon be expected to take up au 
important position in India. Our General Superintendent 
of Horse-breeding Operations in India has paid a visit to Paris 
with the object of studying animal vaccination as adopted by 
M. Pasteur, and on his return to this country reported to the 
Government of India in favour of adopting the use of the 
vaccine, recommending the establishment of laboratories 
for its production and cultivation. But no action was taken 
in the matter at once aud the subject- was for a time dropped. 
We now learn that a private individual, Mr. Barnup, of London, 
having been in negociation with M. Pasteur and his associate 
with respect to “ Pasteur’s Vaccine for Anthrax,” and having 
secured from him the monopoly for India, purponjs founding 
this year a laboratory in India to produce the vaccine, the 
preparation of which will be under the direct management of 
M. Pasteur, who will furnish the initial vaccin# fr$ra Paris. 
This done, he promises to furnish to Government or to private 
persons vaccine in ‘ certain doses to suit Bheep, swine 
&c. and also cattle and horses ; also special doses for 
elephants. The present idea is to produce this vaccine fresh 
at various points, where the demand will be large, simply 
charging so much per dose according to the size of the animal. 
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In America it bat oome to be recognised now, that what th 
growers of wheat are likely soon to lose in the cultivation and 
export of that important oereal, can be compensated for b> 
turning their attention to flax, which has too long been neglect 
ed. From an interesting paper, which wo reproduce in anotke 
column, it will be seen that great efforts are being put forwart 
to impress cultivators with the importance of flax as a fieh 
crop. It has been a puzzle to us why the flax— fibre industry lias 
not been developed to any extent in this country. The Euro 
peon plant that yields the flax of commence, (Linwn uaitatmim 
am), is identical with our linseed plant, but the latter is only 
grown as a field crop for the sake of its seed. It is not planted 
sufficiently close together to encourage the plants to develop© a 
single stem, as it is only thus that it would be fit to be utilized 
for its fibre. As at present grown, the plant branches, and is 
of course only fit to bear seed. Considering the importance of 
the linen manufacture industry in Europe, an attempt might 
be made to induce Indian cultivators to grow the linseed for 
fibre. Why should India not supply the markets of Europe with 
flax fibre ? At any rate, there is no reason why we should go 
to Ireland for our linen, when we can grow the plant and ma- 
nufacture the fibre aud cloth here. The point is well worth 
serious consideration. 

• « 

« 

On the subject of cooked versus uncooked food for 
stock, a writer in the American Agriculturist makes 
the following remarks : — “ I see you are cooking for.your hogs,” 
said the Deacon, “ while you pretend to have great faith in our 
Agricultural experiment stations, aud yet, so far as I have seen, 
the experiments show that cooking does no good. At the Kan- 
sas agricultural college last winter, Prof. Sheldon fed hogs for 
ninety days on cooked and raw shelled corn. The pig* having 
cooked corn ate sixty-aud-a-half pouuds of corn each per week 
and gained seven and three-quarter pounds ; the hogs on raw 
corn ate seventy-four pounds of corn each per week, and gained 
eleven and threo-quarter pounds. In other words one hundred 
pouuds of cooked corn gave an increase of thirteen and one. 
third pounds, aud one hundred pouuds of raw corn an increase 
of fifteen and four-fifths pounds,” “ This experiment,” said I 
“ will not satisfy the advocates of cooking. It proves too much. 
It will hardly be claimed that cooking corn, potatoes aud other 
starchy food, actually does harm. Prof. Sheldon gives us the 
explanation. The weather was very cold, and the cooked food 
if not eaten immediately, froze solid. The pigs having the 
cooked food did not eat enough. Too much of the food was used 
to keep up the animal heat during the ‘ terrible blizzard ’ th# 
Professor Bpeaks of.” 

V 

The same writer makes the following observations on the 
subject of manuring and plautiug ; — “ What do you me an 
by more room or more manure V’ asked the Deacon.— 

“ Simply fids,” said I, “ you have for years told me that 
I planted corn aud potatoes too thick. I drill my corn 
in rows and also plant potatoes iu rows, three feet 
apart, and drop the potatoes about fifteen iuches apart iu 
the rows, You plant com in hills, three-and-a-half feet 
apart, with three to four plants in a hill. Potatoes you plant, 
iu hills three feet by three feet, if the^laud is highly manured 
the thicker pluuting will give the larger yield per acre. 
But on ordinary land without manure, plautiug iu hills is the, 
better way.”— “ I am .glad you acknowledge it/’ Maid the 
Deacon.” — “I have always admitted it,” said I “aud what is more, 

I have extended the- same principle to other crops. I believe 
1 was the first writer to recommend planting asparagus and 
cauliflower wide distances apart, and gave my reasons for it, 
and it was not until several years afterwards that I found that 
practical gardeners were adopting the method with great suc- 
cess. (M coflrse, I am not vain euough to suppose that they 
got the idea from me. Theory rarely, . if ever, gets the start 
of practice. But the fact is worth .mentioning, because it J 
shows that the theory is correct. My idea was that caulifiowe# 
asparagus, celery aud many other plants needed excessively 
rich land, or large quantities of water. Within eertaiu limits, 
a liberal supply of water would take the place of manure 
aud vice vend. Plants pump up water out of the soil. The 
more pumps or plants wo have on a given area, the less j 


water would there be for each pump or plant. You cannot 
increase the supply of water, but you can easily reduce the 
number of plants. Instead Of planting cauliflower iu rows 
two feet apart and twelve inches apart in the row, put them 
three feot apart. In the one case you would have 21,780 
pumps on an acre, and in the other 4,840 pumps. Some as- 
paragus growers find, from experience, that it is better to 
plant five feet apart, and thus reduce the number of pumps 
to 1,742 to the acre. They want to be sure that none of the 
pumps shall ever go dry.” 


The report-bf the Board of Revenue ou the administration of 
the salt department in Bengal for the year 1885-86, shows 
that the Imperial receipts from the import and excise duty 
on salt amounted LoRs, 1,89,90, 007, against Rs 2,02,02,459 in 
the previous year, while the provincial receipts from rent of 
warehouses and miscellaneous sources was Rs. 1,90.97,482, 
as compared with Its, 2,03,27,015 during 1884 85. The Impe- 
rial charges amounted to Rs. 2,23,534, and the Provincial to 
Rs. 18,180, against IK 2,50,338, ind Rs. 21,113 respectively in 
the previous year. It will thus be seen that the results of the 
year show a decrease of Rs. 12.29.533 or 6 per cent in the re- 
ceipts, aud Rs. 29,737 or 10 9 per c*nt in the charges, as compared 
with the previous year. Notwithstanding this decrease, the net 
approximate reveuue amounted to Rs. 1,88,55,768. There was 
a decrease under ail heads of receipt ; that under ‘duty’ was due 
to smaller clearances, while tho der reuse under charges was 
chiefly due to smaller refunds of customs duty ou sale. The 
total quantity of salt iu stock at the beginning of the year 
was 15,41,259 mauuds against over 20,00,000 maunds in the 
previous year, over 94 thousand maunds were imported aud 
manufactured during the year. Importation was confined to 
the ports of Calcutta and Chittagong. In tho former, salt was 
imported from the United Kingdom, Hamburg, Bombay, the 
Arabian and Persian Gulfs, Italy and Port Augustus, aud in the 
latter from the United Kingdom, Madras and Akyab. Sa^was 
manufactured under the excise rules iu Orissa only, aud shows 
an increase of 4 8 per cent over the figures for 1884-85. The 
decrease iu the sale of exciso salt iu Cuttack is attributed to an 
illicit trade carried ou in the district, “ unsuspected by the 
executive aud unhindered by llie police.” But as this depart- 
ment iu Orissa has now been transferred to the control of the 
Commissioner of Salt Revenue, Madras, it is hoped that the 
trained supervision to which it is now subjected, will stamp out 
illicit dealings. 

No one in this country would suppose for a moment that 
Indian corn-cobs could be profitably utilized in any way after 
the grain has been removed ; yet the Americans have found 
a very good use for these seemingly useless things. A New 
York c jutemporary says on this subject Deep gullies can be 
kept out of “ washy ” laud only by closing the little water-ways 
after each heavy rain. Delay makes the work greater, not only 
because the larger gully will require more material, but smaller 
gullies will form toward it which must be closed, and which 
make it more difficult to retain obstructions in the larger gully. 
For closing small water-ways, corn-cobs from the feeding floors 
lerve an excellent purpose. These are usually water-soaked, or 
>i>ou become so, and then the water will not move them. They 
io not interfere with ploughing or harrowing. The plough or 
harrow will pass through them and remove very few from their 
laces, to which they can be returned easily. If brush is used 
t must be staked down, and either plough or harrow will pull 
he stakes and brush from their places. If more solid obstruc* 
ions are opposed to the water, they suffer all Ifce greater from 
he passage of implements. Many farmers neglect to«flll small 
wash outs after the fall rains, and, of course, fail to get them 
illed before tho spring freshets begiu, aud before the washing 
can be stopped large gullies are formed. If cobs are placed in 
tl* wash-outs late iu the fall, they will become so compacted 
and firmly fixed until spring, that even the heavy spring rains 
will not remove them, while the winter thaws w<H* l 0fifij^ l W5ugh 
soil to the water-way to fill the crevices between them, and thus 
aid iu filliug the gully, * % 
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Our go-ahead cousins across the Atlantic are turning their 
attention to the agricultural education of girls. Thus a writer in 
the American Agriculturist says : M It is gratifying to observe 
that the drift of opinion is not only towards giving our boy, 
an agricultural education, but many thoughtful people are also 
casting about for schools which will educate the girls, too, 
that line, and will be helpful in their life work in our country 
homes. Certainly as long as mau exists there must be country 
homes, and wives and mothers to preside over them ; and how 
vastly important is it that the mistresses of these homes should 
be educated in the line that will enable them to lift their 
home life above one of mere drudgery. Statistics tell us 
that a very large per cent of the inmates of our insane retreats 
are the wives and daughters of farmers. Naturally the thought 
ful mind enquires why this is so. It is because the life of a 
woman on the farm is too often nothing but an everlasting 
round of the treadmill. Within the four walls of her home 
three hundred and Bixty-five days in the year, from early morn 
until late at night, there is a continuous sameness in her duties 
with never a relief, never a moment to take the free air and 
sunshine. What wonder that after a series of years of such a 
life, tired nature succumbs, the uervous system is exhausted, 
and reason is dethroned? Naturally the question arises : How 
can education avert these calamities l We answer : It can mako 
woman’s hard lot easier in a thousand ways. We would edu- 
cate the girls in such a way that they can step beyond the 
walls of their homes and make themselves useful. They should 
be familiar with horticulture in all its deparl meats ; bee-keep- 
ing can be made very profitable ; the care and rearing of poul- 
try are within their scope ; besides a score or more of other 
useful accomplishments, by which a women educated — practi- 
cally educated— -in all these things, can earn enough to hire 
all the help she needs, both indoors and out, and often bring 
still more to the family treasury than her husband can from his 
farm, besides the comforts aud the luxuries thus obtained from 
her enterprises ; aud what is of vastly more value to her and 
her household, she will get the Bunshiue ami open air, retain 
perfdft health and reason, live a loug aud useful life, rear her 
family in comfort, and who the world will rise up and call 
blessed. Does this seem like an idle dream ? Those who ate 
interested in the coming generations of women, who will live 
upon the farm can leave no more enduring monument to their 
memories than a achool well established for their education in 
nil those things that will make women something more than 
mere drudges or machines — make them noble, useful women 
in the highest, truest sense. *’ 

“ RESHAM TATTWA.” * 

[Hakd-book of Silk.] 

It is a gratifying sign of the times that the attention of 
the natives of this country is being directed towards the adop- 
tion of independent trades aud professions. It is still more 
gratifying to find that aeciou of the aristocracy of the laud, 
one born aod bred in the lap of luxury, should come forward 
to point out to his countrymen a course of honorable and 
profitable career. The work before us is not the first fruit of 
his benevolent intentions. Kumar Sashi Sekhasewur Roy 
Bahadoor, the author of the work under review, has, through 
the Karyalaya at Tahirpur, caused au Agricultural aud 

Art journal to be published, which is distributed gratis among 
the peasantry. He is the chief supporter of that useful maga- 
zine ‘ Baisayika Tattwa,” from which the article formiug the 
subject of the book baa been republished with some necessary 
additions and alterations. 

The object of the present work is to draw the attention of 
the natives of^Bengal to the advantages of silk culture. 
The author impresses upon his readers the suitability of the 
olimatic and economic conditions of the oouutry to the reariug 
of the silk worm, the worm which, according to au Indian agri- 
cultural adage, “ lives on jungle leaves aud pours forth coins 
of gold.” He introduces the subject by tracing its antiquity to 
the times of the Ramayan aud Mahabharat and Man* 8wnh$a % 
whert^HSliij*^ references are made to garments manufac- 

* Printed at the &amya Press, , 45, lieuatola-Une, Calcutta, and pub- 
jjshed Igor tot Tahirpur Kruhi Karyahya, 


tured of silk fibre. He gives short accounts of the silk trade 
as conducted in this country, in the olden and medieval ages, 
ub well as in our own times, aud proves conclusively that, by 
nature of the division of labor it involves, it is as suitable for 
the rich, as it ia for the middle classes and the poor, and eveu 
for the female members of the community. The second chap- 
ter of the work deals with the feeding and reariug of the silk 
worms, aud shows how easily and cheaply this can be 
done in this country. How the trade cau be improved 
upon, forms the subject of the second part of the work, 
which a a yet remains to be published, and which it has 
not been found convenient to incorporate with the present 
volume, as the latter has had to be brought out in haste 
to enable its being distributed free of charge among the gene- 
ral public ou the occasion of the silk exhibition held at Raj- 
shayi lust year. It is due to the author to note that, after 
reserving half the number of copies published for gratuitous 
circulation, he has made over the copyright of the other half 
to the Tahirpore Kraski Karyalaya , of which he is the main- 
stay. The book under notice bears the impress of patient re- 
search, and is the result of the writer's personal practical 
knowledge of the subject. The efforts of the Ivumar at popula- 
rizing the lucrativeness of the silk trade, deserve the warmest 
gratitude of his young countrymen, who can, in the most sub- 
stantial mauuer, return their thanks to him by earnestly 
taking up the industry which has been so sympathetically 
brought to their notice. 

A NEW FORAGE PLANT. 


“Kaffir Corn" is the name given to a new forage plant, 
which has been recently brought promiueutly to notice in the 
United States of America. From the description given of it 
by a Mr. J. H, Alexander of Augusta, Ga., in the Rural yew 
it would appear to be a very valuable forage plant, aud 
one which it would be worth while introducing into this coun- 
ty. Mr. Alexander writes as follows regarding it : — 

It ia dietlnotly different in habit of growth from all other sorghums 
with which we are acquainted. The plant 1 b low, Btooky, por- 
'eotly erect. The foliage is wide. It does not stool from the root 
but branches from the top joint*, producing from two to four heads 
of grain from eiou stalk. The heads are long, narrow and per- 
eotly erect and well filled with white grain, which at maturity is 
dlghtly fieoked with red or reddish brown spots. T<ie weight 
averages about GO pounds per bushel. The average height of 
growth on good, strong land is 5£ to 6 feet ; on thin laud to 5 
fast. The seed-heads grow from 10 to 12 inohes in length, and the 
product of grain on good land is said to reaoh 50 to (>0 bushels per 
ere, It has the quality common to all the sorghums of resisting 
drought. If the growth ia ohooked by want of moisture, the plant 
waits for rain, and then at once resumes its processes, and in the 
most disastrous seasons has not failed so far to make Its orop. 
On very thin and worn lands It yields paying orop of grain 
and forage, even in dry seasons in whioh oorn has utterly 
Sailed on the same lands. The whole stalk, as well as the 
blades, oures Into excellent fodder, and In all stages of Its 
growth is available for green feed *, cattle, mules and horsei 
being equally fond of It, and Its quality not surpassed by any 
other variety. If cut down to the ground, two or more shoots 
spring from tbo root, and the growth is thus maintained until 

1 checked by frost, 

j The Kaffir oorn may bo planted in the latter part of Maroh 

I or early in April, in middle Georgia. It , bears earlier planting 
than other millets or sorghnms, It should be put In rows not 

I over three feet apart, oven on the best land and It bears thicker 
planting thau any other variety or sorghum ; it should be massed 
in the drill oa good land for either grain or forage purposes, and 
also on thlu Lnd, if forage mainly Is desired. The first 

seed-heads form at the top of each stalk, and as soon 

as these show the grain well, the joints next below^ the top send 
up shoota whioh yield the second, third and often fourth seef-heads. 
If grain ohlofly Is desired these heads may be all allowed to ma- 
ture on the stalk, end then the whole stalk may be cured into fod* 
As r ; for it Is nut oven then so hard but that it will be easily out up 
and well eaten by oowe and mules. But If the orop le wanted 
mainly for fodder, it Is recommended to out down the whole stalk 
when the first seed-heads come Into bloom, at whioh stage it ourps 
admirably and makes excellent forage. The second growth spring- 
ing at once from tbo roots will still mature a fall orop of grain and a 
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seocmd full crop of forage before the middle of Ootober— that is in 
Georgia* 

Kaffir ooro Is said to be as qulok and early In its growth as the 
Minnesota Early Amber Cane— maturing seed about the name time. 
It is therefore reliable Inauy latitude In which the amber oane has 
been found useful as a forage plant,, and by reason of the c'ose mas- 
jing of plants upon the land and tho wide and ample foliage* the 
* yield of forage is equal in quantity and superior iu quality to any 
Of the latter and taller-growing sort*, as the Rural Branching 
Sorghum, eto. The seed heads of Kaffir arc well onton by all farm 
animals, and no harm has been found to result from continuous 
liberal feedlugon both the gram and tho who!* plant, green or dry. 

The Kaffir keeps grem, and the sta'k is juloy and brittle to 
the last, and is not a hard and cano like growtn as other sorghums 
usually are found to be. Its low and manageable growth, eaao of 
onltivating and harvesting, are points distinctly peculiar to it, 
and it leaves no troublesome stubble behind, as most of the sorghums 
do, Tborefore, it Is a desirable variety as a general-purpose plant, 
for greon feed, graiu and dry forage on every farm, and for eusllage 
It Bhould prove valuable. Flour from the Kaffir grain has been 
found more nearly analogous to wheat than any other grain of its 
class. It is darker, of oourso, but it Is of like texture In tho dough 
and in the cooking, Fur batter cakes, muffins, etc., it is exoe’lont, 
having a slightly sweetish taste otherwise not distinguishable from 
whoat ; and for buck wheat cakes it is estomnnd by many who hare 
eaten of it, os an Improvement on the original. 

SILAGE vs. DRY FOPPEJt. 

Tjje ensilage question is one which we have made peculiarly 
our own, as we look upon t he system as a perfect God -send 
to India. Unfortunately, . there are not wanting those who do- j 
predate it— even among such as we would expect would do 
their very utmost to encourage the system throughout the land. 1 
One of the chief arguments used agaiust silage — especially by 
scientific authorities— is. that the mere fact of pitting fodder 
entails a senmis loss of nitrogenous or lleali forming constituents, 
as compared with fodrit-i in its given, and particularly in its 
dry state. We have tried to combat tin's argument iu 
every way possible ; but when such authorities as 8ir 
J. B. Lawes and ollura use it as militating against the feeding 
value of silage, the large majority cannot but accept those views 
as correct. Thousands have borne testimony to the fact that a 
silage diet lias been found not only to increase flesh in animals 
to a much greater extent than dry fodder, but that it has had 
the effect of increasing the yield of milk in cows, and causing a 
larger formation of cream. Vet upon the inferences and con- 
clusions to be drawn from chemical analyses, silage has been 
pronounced as inferior in feeding value to dry fodder. Tho fol- 
lowing reply of Professor Arnold, at the Wisconsin Dairymen's 
convention at Richland, U. S. A. lately, when asked why three 
tons of silageabave a feeding value of one ton of the best hay, 
will explain what we mean. Ue aa 1 : — 

•* In green, suoculent foods the cellular tissues have not been 
converted Into woody fibre, and iu mastioation and digestion all 
Of the nutritive substances in these cells are quickly aoted upon by 
the saliva of the mouth, and then the gastrio juices of the stomach 
and all the nutriment Is assimilated with only a minimum expen- 
diture of force by the animal eoonomy to digest It. The natural 
moiature of the plants, when green, also acts as a compensation, 
And requires but little besides the gastric juice to make the food 
fluid enough for digeslioirt With dry food nature is heavily taxed 
it all points to make good the loss of the juloes or moisture of 
tho food. The secretions of the mouth are called upon to moisten 
the dry food. The woody fibre of the plants must be broken down 
and disintegrated by tho power of gastric force to set free the 
real nutriment of the food. This force is several times greater 
than is neoessary when suooulent food U fed, AU this extra expen- 
diture o^foic^must be supplied by the Animal, and therefore calls 
for An Increased amount of food to make good this demand, or else 
the animal falls off In flesh. In ensilage there may be a slight 
loss in the oarb-bydrate elements, and a gain Is made in protein, 
and Increased digestibility of the rest, whioh give feeding value 
to what has often been termed the water In ensilage. It Is not 
only easily digested, but also helps to digest other rloher foods, 
Inoludlng grain ; and thus adding the natural juloes of plants 
to the mixed ration, aids nature to assimilate them without 
oalllng upon the digestive economy of the animal to do all the 
work. In the other oaaes, all this matter Is dried down Into a 


bard condition, and must bave water to re absorb it, freshen 
it up and dissolve it. which requires a good deal 

of time, and a good ueal of extra foroe. If you take an 
apple, you will find the nutriment all In a soluble 
condition, and when you take it into the stcmach it fa 
ready to go into the circulation at once. If you dry that apple, 
all the nutriment becomes like raw hide, and it must be soaked 
up, and when you have dene that, you have changed its con- 
dltion ; you can never get It buck in the same condition it was 
be fore the drying was done and it tokesmore energy and force 
to digest that dry food than in its green state ; that Is the pith 
of the whole matter. The uutrinunt or the sugar in dry 

f ood tie not necessarily changed by the evaporation of the water, 
but It is simply breaking the ohemlcal union of the water with 
the rest of the compound, and that chemical reunion has got to be 
restored by fnerglea of the stomach, which make* extra work 
and makes it stow. In feeding a cow you want to give her what 
she oan eat in a given time. A dry feed may contain as mnoh 
nutriment, but you cannot get as much out of It, becsuie it takes so 
1 eng to do it i bat the anfmal has got to support itself while it Is 
being digested. The pox t is s’mply ' A . . that in the green stage, 
the albumen and other master is, r Ja /a go extent, already Iu solu- 
tion In a condition in which when R s pa* atari frrm the fibrous 
matter, it can be taken right <r.U tin *<* m’atfn and appropriated. 
In wetting or el earning fodder, it oe’p considerably, but It 

will not overcome tho change which ibe feed undergoes in the 
desiccation and soaking up agaiu. 

The foregoing is the best and most practical explanation of 
tho question we have yet met w : ib, and commend it to the 
consideration of all who purpose undertaking ensilage ex- 
periments. 


GARDENING IN CALCUTTA. 

VI. 

Plant Piu taxation. 

Plants may be propagated in a vurioty of ways — by soetLby 
cuttings, by division, by Jayern g, by giaftlng, by budding, wby 
iuarobiDg, by gectee, &c., some of thrse forming the most interest- 
in g operations In tho work of the garden. The beginner must not 
be di sheartened if bis first attempts at budding, grafting, or any of 
the other methods should turn out unsuccessful. It is only by prac- 
tice and experience that success can bo stcured All plants, trees, 
and shrubs iu tboir natural state, with but very few exceptions, 
reproduce themnelvts only by seed, but many of these, when re- 
j moved from their natural habitat, and cultivated in an artificial 
Is temperature, obstinately refuse to produce seed at all, and there are 
others which, although they produce seed freely enough, the pro- 
duct of it is so variable that it is really woree than useless. Under 
such cirou instances we have no alternative, but to resort to one of 
the many artificial or vegetative means of propagation whioh present 
themselves to us, in order to reproduce or multiply any desirable 
speoios of useful or ornamental vegetation. And not only with these, 
but also with the majority of plants grown In our gardens with the 
exception of annuals, much valuable time is unnecessarily lost in 
attempting to raise them from seed, when they oan easily be pro- 
pagated by one or more of the many artificial means that are at oar 
command 

• CUTTINOS. 

This is by far t he most popular method of Increasing a vast nuor 
ber of species, an d Is as a rule not only the most certain, but also 
tho moat expeditious way of doing so ; and ft has further the addi- 
tional advantage of exactly reproducing the parent plant from whioh 
it is taken The methods of multiplying plants by outtlnga are 
extremely variable, and must be adapted to the partloular class of 
plants that It is desired to propagate This Is a fact that Is very 
mnoh overlooked; too mauy imagine that the treatment under which 
one speotes may be grown should be applicable to all, A greater 
mistake oould not possibly be made. A careful study of the habits 
or nature of any parth olar class, and a certain amount of e^perlenoe, 
will soon show what are the best means by whioh It may be pro- 
pagated or grown successfully. Cuttings may be made in an 
iufinlte variety of ways. A outtlog may be described as any portion 
of a 1 plant that is separated fr om the parent, and Induced to form 
root! of its own, whether it be from a stem! root, tuber, bulb, oorm, 
leaf, or even a portion of a leaf, according to the oU^gjUl|gh to 
be operated upon. Before prooeeding to desof^ethevarioas 
modae of propagating by outtings, It should first be stated that If it 
le Intended to ralee plants in any quantity, It will* bo neoqpary to 
provide some kind of structure adapted to the purpose. Bell glasses 
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or ordinary glass shades answer very well If required ooly for a very 
few cuttings ; but these at their beet form but a very .primitive 
method o! working, There are not many amateur* who would oare 
to go to the expense of constructing a propaga^lng-house on a large 
Male, but a very good substitute may be made at a moderate oost, 
and which will answer the purpose equally well. This is in the form 
of a double-span frame, similar to those which In England are known 
as plant proteotors. A frame, say eight feet long, five feet wide, 
eighteen inches high at sides and two feet at the oentrefa, is a very 
oonvenient size, and Urge euough for the requirements of most 
private gardens. This should be placed on brick-work about a foot 
high. This space should be filled with about six inohes of drainage 
material, and the remainder with the sand or compost In whioh the 
catlings are to be struck. The frame should be placed In such a 
position that it can be kept well shaded, aud yet at the same time 
plenty of light admitted. The probable oost of such a structure 
would not exceed i a pees fifty, and could be constructed by any 
Intelligent native carpenter. 

Stem Cutting. 

Is the mode more generally adopted to propagate tbe majority o 
plants, and a certain amount of discretion is required in the seleo 
tlon of wood that u in tbe proper stage of growth. Tbis varies very 
considerably* lu some classes of plants, only old or well ripened 
wood oau be induced to emit roots, while with others, suoh as the 
Geranium, Fuchsia, Ac , cuttings strike inuoh more readily when 
taken from the young growth ; or in the oase of Crotous, Panax, 
Arabas, Ac., wood in a half ripened state is better adapted to the 
purpose. The best material In whioh to strike cuttings of nearly all 
hard-wooded plants is pure sand, with a small quantity of finely 
broken charcoal added. The latter serves the two-fold purpose of 
maintaining the sand in a sweet condition, and also acts as a stimu- 
lant to the outtings ub soon as they emit roots. Soft-wooded plants 
suoh a* Geraniums, PetuuiuB, Verbeuas, Fuchsias, Ac., should be 
struck in a ocmpost of equal portions of leaf-mould aud sand. Great 
oare should be taken in removing the plants from the cutting bed 
that none of the delicate root* are broken, otherwise they will pro- 
oably damp ofl sb soon as they are potted. After potting outtings, 
it U always advisable to place them for a few days under a frame 
or b'd-glasa until they have become established. Many varieties of 
plants rootmuoh more freely, if allowed to touch the side of the pot 
or plaoe in whioh they are plauted, By the following simple method, 
this is effectually iusu.ed, and also a constant supply of moisture 
afforded to tbe plants at the same time Take two flower-pots the 
diameter of one, say seven inches, aud the other lour iuohoi. The 
larger one should have sufficient broken briok or other material put 
In It, so that when the smaller one Is placed inside, it will remain 
on a level with the top, tbe drainage hole of which should be oare- 
fully plugged with clay and then filled with water. The space 
between the two pots should be filled with sand or soli tightly 
pressed down, and tbe outtings planted in it, oare being taken that 
tbe base of each is placed against the side of the inner pots. No 
watering will be required as the water contained therein, which 
should be kept constantly filled, will keep the soil or sand suffi- 
ciently moist. 

Striking Cuttings in Water. 

This is a method that Is buttery rarely attempted In this oountry 
axoept by way of an Interesting experiment, and yet It is extremely 
simple and at the same time with ordinary oare so certainly sac* 
oessfnl, that It is really surprising that It Is not more generally 
employed* Firmioger, in writing on this subjeot, gives tbe following 
rules to be observed ; — 

I. That the cuttings be the summits of the youngest shoots and 
In vigorous growth at the time. 

II, That capacious bottles be used, so that there is less likelihood 
of the water becoming foul. 

HI. That the water he changed often to insure its being quite 
purs* 

IV, That when obanged, it be tepid so as to afford In some 

degree tbs bottom beat essential for the speedy formation of a 
callus, c 

V, That the outtings be sheltered from wind and son, but 
otherwise ISave all the light and air possible. 

VI, Thst they be removed oat of the cold air into the bouse at 
night, and If the bottles be plunged half-way up In a tepid bath 
probably so muoh the better. 

Cuttings in 8and and Water. 

Thls4fe*MaaAt£dl* r *° the preceding, bat Is, on tbe whole, In our 
opinion a deolded improvement upon It. Great oare must, however, 
be taken to make the sand nsed at pure as possible This o an 
only be insured by having the sand frequently washed before ns log 
It, The following method we have fonnd Invariably successful. 


Take a large seed-pan or gumfaA, about eight or ten Inohes deep f 
carefully plug up the drainage boles and plaoe In it about four 
inohes of sand, and pour In water till it remains about half an Inoh 
above the sand. Plant the outtings therein, and entirely oover the 
pan with a piece of glees, and plaoe It iu a ahady position replenish- 
ing the water as required. There U no plan equal to this for striking 
outtings of Dahlias, shrubby Begonias, and many other soft-wooded 
plants, Hoses alio may be snooessfully propagated by this method, + 
provided young wood of luxnriant growth be selected. 

Leaf Cutiinos. 


i 


This Is an extremely simple means of multiplying maoy species of 
plants, but strange to ssy it is but little understood or practised in 
this country, especially as It is quite as easy and as oertaiu in Its 
results ss any other method of propagation. The Gloxinia, Hoya 
Begonia, Cyrtoderla, Peperonis, Fittonla, and many other of our 
ohoioest plants can be successfully grown In this way. The modus 
oporandi Is so extremely simple that, if only ordinary oare is 
bestowed, failure is eutlrely out of the question. Take the Begonia 
as an example, aud proceed as follows : — Take say a six-inch pot, 
place About two inches of drainage in It, and fill up with sand, to 
whioh has boon added a small quantity of charcoal. Take a well- 
matured leaf, say of Begonia Hex, with about three inohes of the 
leaf stem remaining aud fix firmly in the sand ; bat oare must be 
taken that the latter is quite on a level with tbe edge of the pot. 
This will prevent any excess of water remaining on the surface — a 
thing to be carefully guarded against, otherwise the leaf is liable 
to damp off. In dry weather they musk be placed in a frame or 
under a bell-glass, but in the rainy season this Is not neoesiary as 
they will then grow in any shadod position. Treated lu this way 
they will form nioe young plauta in about six weeks, and If 
properly oared for, in six months' time they will have formed 
splendid plants often upwards of a foot In diameter, Some ad- 
vocate the praotioe of outting the leaves up into small pieces, 
only leaving a portion of a main rib In eaoh. Under favorable 
circumstances this will answer very well, and a larger number of 
plants would be seoured ; but it is not nearly so oertaiu in Us 
results, and besides, the plants take very muoh longer to form at 
all, and never make suoh good specimens as when whole leaves are 
used. 


HUS IN UHBE. 


Miscellaneous Items. 


Nature notices that tbe suooesaful cultivation, Blnoe 1884, of 
the Ramie or Chiua grass plant ( ^oehmeriit nivea) on the Champ- 
de-l'Air at Lvisaune ( altitude 520 m ) by Prof SohneLzler, is an 
Interesting fact In botany. This ahurb, a native of China and 
Sumatra, has been grown in tbe south of the United States and 
of Fiauoe for thirty years. Reoently it had been introduced Into 
Algeria. There Is of course a strikiug difference in the conditions 
of temperature between Lausanne aud tbe places iu Asia where 
ramio is grown. While the latitude of the latter is from 15° to 
35°, that of Lausanne is 46° 31', The mean temperature at Lau- 
sanne is 9° ' 5 C. Last winter the plaut underwent long periods 
of great cold: iu one oase c. g . . the thermometer being below zero 
or 124 hours, with a minimum on the ground of— 12° *5 C. 


The deleterious action ot Cookohafer larvuj on soil and roots is 
thus described in an article in Nature : — " A more extreme case la 
where the soil becomes damp and clogged with excessive moisture : 
not only does no oxygen reach the roots, but noxious gases accumu- 
late Id solution iu the soil, and will hurry matters by poisoning oells 
whioh might otherwise live a longer life of usefulness. It is ex- 
tremely probable that snob gases find their way Into higher parts of 
;he plant In the air-bubbles known to exist and to undergo alter- 
ations of pressure In the vessels of the wood : this being so, they 
wonld slowly retard the action of other living oells, and so effect 
he upper parts of the plant even more rapidly than would other- 
wise be the case. Damp soli may thus do injury according to Its 
depth and nature ; but it need not necessarily be deep to Injuri- 
ms If muoh oxygen-consuming substance is present. I have seen 
xoellent soil converted into damp, stinking, deadly stuff from the 
fttlouaud accumulation of tbe larvro of oookoh&fers : those " grubs” 
may, it Is true, accelerate the devastation caused by the oonsump- 
tlon of oxygen and the accumulation of poisonous waste matters In 
he soil by directly cutting off portions of the roots themselves, but 
he accumulation of Oxygen-consuming substance, and the cutting 
applies to the root-hairs evidently plays a ohlef part in the des- 
iruotion." 
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In Alsaoe and «6me other parts of Europe, It U oustomary to 
ipeoify that only H raft limber’ 1 shall be used in oouatruotlng build- 
Inga, auob timber being free from the attaoka of dry rot. The raft 
limber, by the long Immeralou in water to wbioh It ia subjected In 
floating down the rivers, has the substanoes whioh afford food to the 
dry rot fungus, dissolved out. A French experimenter has found that 
sawdust, burled in damp soil, rots away in a few years, while saw* 
dust previously soaked in water will remain, if similarly burled, 
wholly unohanged. 

The Melbourne Leader writes as fotlows regarding “London purple” 
as an lnseotlolde:—Eoquiries having been made respecting the 
codliu moth poison, we republish the following particulars from an 
American scuroe:— Mr. T. G. Yeomans, speaks from experience 
In the Oountry Gentleman of London-purple for orchard enemies as 
better than Paris green, beoause It is cheaper, mixes well with 
water and does not need to be stirred to prevent precipitation, 
A pound to 100 gallous Is a intable proportion, the poison being 
first made like paste lu a small dish and then added to the tank, 
He applies It with force pump suotlon pipe, hose, Ac. — costing, all 
complete 10 dol — one man driving the team and directing the 
nozzel, while another woi ks the pump vigorously. Thus hundreds 
of trees may be sprayed In a day; he thinks the best time ie about 
when the blossoms full, or as soou thereafter as may be oovenient^ 
and the effect is very noticed b c in improved quality of fruit, due 
to] the destruction 14 not only of canker worms and oodlin moths,” 
but of all other insects i> jurious to tbeapplo. 

Mfif&ite Bukgoynk and Go's, Piioe current notices that a recent 
Consular report states that tbo value of cochineal exported from the 
Canary lelauds during past year was £127.023. It Is still the mi et 
important staple of exportation and the principal product of the 
islands. We hoar, however, that an attempt Is about to be made 
to cultivate the tea shrub ou these islands. With regard to cochi- 
neal, in spite of the above results, there has been a general falling 
off, amounting to.somefching like 10 per oent as compared with the 
produce of tho year 1334, particularly on the Grand Canary , 
where tho crop of cochineal is always more than half the whole 
yield of tho islands, It is assertod that the trade is evident 
ly declining. Nevertholoss, the reoent rise In prlco gives some 
hopo that the cultivation of tho opuntia for the reariug of tho 
coohlneal insect will not he entirely abandoned for many years to 
come. It is not a little surprising that the discovery of the coal -tar 
dyes should have injured thecochiueal trade ; and It would doubt- 
less have ruined it ere this, had It not been found that most of the 
coal-tar colours are poisons, whioh cannot be employed with safe* 
ty in pharmacy or in confectionory. This faot alone ought to cause 
a revival of the “ good old times ” as regards cochineal. 

An American agricultural paper devotes a good deal of its spaoe 
to the exposition of what it terms 41 Sundry humbugs.” We take 
the following from among a number as illustrative of this kind of 
thing “Look out for boguaagrlcultural papers. It it now just about 
the time for the annual crop of so-oalled 11 Agricultural ” newspapers 
to blossom, raafbly at Chicago and St. Louis. These swindling 
sheets are offered to subscribers for u n< ninal sum. They steal what 
little matter thoy have from respectable agricultural periodi. 
oals, and If not issued as a medium for various swindling sohetnes 
generally suspend after two or three Issues. No periodical Is worth 
having whioh oau be sooured for next to nothing. A paper of any 
reliability must pay for its matter, its printing, its publishing, and | 
all other expenses incidental to the production of a newspaper, 
Whon an agricultural, or any other, paper for that matter, is offered 
at such figures as Imply that none of these expenses are involved, 
then It ia aafe to conclude, on*general principles, that the scheme Ib a 
fraud. A newspaper oan no more be furnished for nothing than a 
plough or any other article of value unleaa It be published for some 
ulterior purpose, and when this is the case. It not only possesses no 
value as a newspaper, but is likely to be a decoy designed for the 
purpose of swindling Its readers.” 

A ooRUEag ond^nt, signing himself “ C. C. Bell” has addressed 
the following letter to the Pharmaceutical Journal on the subjeot of 
“Fireproof Trees” The “ Fireproof Tree,” described by Mr. Dyer 
in the Gardner'* Chronicle , and referred to in your Issue of Ootober 
2, would seem to lend some oredenoe to the wonderful tales of 
Methodius, Nieuboff (quoted by Folkard) and others of similar 
“ vegetable salamanders” growing In various parts of the world. 
One of these, near the city of Burao, In Natoiia, is described as 
rooted In fire, and yet flourishlog in great luxurianoe aud beauty ; 
whilst another, somewhere lu Tartary, even when out down aod 


thrown iato the fire, oan neither be ignited nor oonsumed, lor 
though it becomes glowing red (n the flames, yet as soon as they 
are extinguished the wood is sgsln cold, and precisely the sama 
In appearance as before. You ask. naturally enough, “ to what 
cause this immunity is due ? ” Is it possible these trees belong 
to the same order as the oue described in Bishop Fleetwood’s * Curi- 
osities of Nature and Art’ under the name of Mesoneuiereo #, whioh 
grows in Java, has iron wire for pith, and produces a fruit impene- 
trable by Iron? Or perhaps they are related to that equally 
wonderful plant whioh 8lr John Maunieville saw in the olty of 
Tiberias “ In that ay tee (says be) a man oast au brennyngao 
dart in wratthe after uwre Lord, and the hed smote In to tho 
eerthe, and wex grene, and it growed to a great tree ; and yit It 

rowethe, and the bark thereof is like coles.” However this may 

e, we shall have In future to read these old travellers tales some- 
what less sceptically than heretofore. 

The Editor of the Tropical Agriculturist, In publishing tho 
above, appends the following foot note The above from thi 
Pharmaceutical Journal reminds us of the property of reBistenoe to 
fire possessed by some of the Indian figs. After “a good 
burn ” whioh destroyed most of the felled forest on a plantation 
being opened, we found some gigantic trunks of fig trees at an 
elevation of about 5, 100 feet, not only intact but the bark retain* 
iug Its natural oolour, It was many years before the trees yielded 
to deoay. 

Selections. 

A PAPER MILL IN THE FLAjC FIELD. 

Regent advices accompanied by samples of the fibre produced, 
leave no room to doubt that onr iaeas as to the production of 
fibres diroot from the green plant, are about <"t be realised. We 
have felt, intuitively for years that the fu'ure J the papermttker’s 
industry was to be founded upon that base, and so firmly did this 
idea take hold of us, that we have no doubt many of our re. lers 
have, with more or less impatience, turned from the Gazette's 
editorial pages because “ the cranky editor is still dinging on the 
futurefibre,” We are not yet out of the woods enough to crow 
very loud, but we are Into the edge of the clearing, and tho bright 
light of day is dancing and laughing in our eyes, In suoh a way us to 
fill our veins with new life, and a desire to pash on and out into 
the bright sunlight, 

As loug at two years age, we began to receive vague hiuts of a 
oomlug machine, whioh the writers assured us would realise thqa 
very idea we had, in a general way, so often outlined We hoard ^ 
of the machine whioh was to make a good pulp from the bagaasg 
of the sugar-cane ; we heard of numerous plans for utilising vari- 
ous kinds of waste fibre products ; bat none of these could ba 
traced to the machine itself, until we heard of one whioh had boon 
invented almost solely iu the interest of the jute aud ramie growers 
of the south. Here, we thought, may be our maohluo. If jute 
and ramie oan be treated so, why not hemp and flax as well Z 
This time we had no difficulty In tracing the report to the machine 
Itself, and there we found a moat simple and effectively devised 
machine— so simple, in fact, that It can be placed In the bauds 
of*any intelligent grower aud ran by him right ia the field. 
What this means lathe economies of the world, only an uuourtain 
estimate oan be made, based upon the present uses of the plauts 
now grown and the probable widening of the demand by the 
superiority and cheapness of the new product 

In Kentucky hemp is a valuable orop representing quite a fair 
proportion of the soil woaltb of the State. Yet, owing to the time 
required and difficulty in its proper preparation for market, there 
is scarcely as muoh raised each succeeding year as there was in the 
prevlcus. For almost precisely the same reason flax Is no longer a 
product of any prominence, But wheu such machines as the one 
new being considered oan be set up in a neighbourhood— the Owners 
of the patent will set up a maohino wherever there aro twenty aores 
or more of jute, ramie, fhx or hemp grown — aud thy plant hauled 
from Jshe field as fast as out the greener the better, It puts on an 
entirely different phase on the entire fibre producing industry. The 
consumption of this class of fibres is, compared to England 
and a few other nations, very small, but, even here, an idea 
of the demand m »y be taken from the imports of these articles 
as shown by the Treasury report for the three months ending 
March 31, 1886; tho last column showing the imports for the 
con espoudiog period of last year The figures are interesting, 
and are food for considerable thought. The table lu presented on 
the next page is just as It is found In the Government report. 

The only possible reason that we oan see or oonoelve of why all that 
three millions of more dollars worth of the raw materials at least, to 
■ay nothing of the six millions and more of manufactured goods (n 
these lists, should not be pioduoed here at home except the one of 
oost. These materials have heretofore been prepaasd by hand 
with such low oost, labor that we could afford to pay the duties 
aud transportation on them rather than produce them ouflelves. 
But when the growers who has lands that are not producing 
as many pounds of ootton as they should, nor oan he induce them 
$o yield as many barrels of corn as he ought ; when hellnds that 
there Isja crop which is easier to raise than hay, at less oost of 
labor, and which will fiud its market at his farm gate at a 
good return, why ra*y he not compete with the oheap labor 
of those far away lauds from whioh his oouni n r |f ^Lg%g>a^i ta 
supplies ? J 

Now we hear you inquiring, what is all *thls to psperm iking ? 

A little patience please. Of oourse lt*la granted, by you that 
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you know of do fibre for paper that can at all compare with flax, 
At beat, all others are but substitutes for the ne p'ua ultra . 
Wood fibre baB been made to do excellently well, and constant 
Improvements will make it still better. It is the best substitute 
yet found ; but still It is a substitute. 

NOW Y> h Y DO WE USE VI OOI> PULI'? 

There can be but one answer to this, it is because we oauuot 
get rags— or flax— at a price or in quantity to justify their use 1 
If wo could got r»g», or better still, lh* unbroken fibre of the flax 
g>rop*rJy cleaned, thoroughly bleached, and ready for the machine 
as cheaply as we can wood is it reasonable to suppose that we 
would build any new mill* locking to the use of wood pulp ? Not 
any. And scarcely a mill engaged in the manufacture of tho , 
better grades but would as quickly as possible discard all th wood 
pulp apparatus. 

Would this destroy the wood pulp industry ? 

We think not On account of adsptablity and tho improve- 
merits bef<»ro spoken of, its uses will continue to widen and grow 
fiiilog an important pl»on { u th« paperrnaker's economy, hut that 
piece will not be t Lt« t of prime flnre, If our ideas ore any where 
near the foundation truth of I he future pulp question, these 
machines which take the green p’ant from the field and so 
cleanly and rapidly decorticate it, may h*- used in a similar manner 
upon the twigs and smaller branches of our forest trees, deoortioat- , 
tag them, and tins aiding in the preservation of those Immense, 
forests wo are uow so ruthlessly destroying. 

If the economics of manufacture nqniro that the cotton mil* 
should lc Io<3itid in the cot* on fn ld, and the pulp mill in the j 
pin* i lea, why is it not just as important and advantageous to locate 
the paper mill in the fl x fi*ld ? 

For the ten months ending April 30»h, ‘86, our exports of paper i 
(American made) amounted to $640,244, as agaiust $325,619 
during the corresponding period < f last year, Of this $114,839, 
wan writing paper and envelopes, and $61*105 papsr hangings ; 
the remainder unclassified. Now, with the advantages which j 
the new method would give, there is no rea^onr except wilful neg- 
lect to cater for the trifle, why these figures should not be multi- 
plitd many times over. 


Throe* inou'hH ending Three months eudiug 
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CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO IN THE NORTH-WEST OF 
EUROPE. 

III. 

In the Netherlands, the land Is divided into squares of about 
c ne tenth of on acre by means of live fences coniletiug generally 
t f haricot runner beans. By this means tbe force of the wind is 
1 token and the warmth of the atmosphere is retained Iq the 
enclosures, Mr. de Laune has adopted this plan in bis experiment 
this year, the only difference being that hops are substituted for 
haricot beans in his cose, ord the effect upon the temperature In 
raising that Inside the enclosures was very noticeable on the day 
when I visited the experimental field last August. Jn the North 
of France maize is not unfrequentlj grown round the tobacco plots 
as live fences for the same purpose. 

The date of planting cut the seedlings must be regulated by the 
climate of the looaliiy. There is but one rule to follow, namely 
to defer planting until after all danger of spring frosts has 
pasted, lu the vicinity cf P f >, T a, May 10th la said to be the impor- 
tant date; In the south of Kng'and, May 22ud baB frequently been 
mentioned, but for a delicate sub-tropical plant like tobacco, pro- 
hably June 1st would be much safer In England generally. It is, of 
course very desirable to plant out *» roily as is practicable after 
the cessation of spring frosts, so as to Le able tb harvest before the 
arrival of the autumn frosts, 

After the srodlings have been planted out, they require Incessant 
cate, chiefly injudicious watering at their root*, and continuous 
weeding and stirring tho land as we ll as earthing up, when the 
plants are sufficiently advanced. Thru when the plants have 
developed the number oi leaves agreed upon— from 8 to 12 or more, 
according to the quality of lire tobacco required— the growing 
point muBt bo pinched r ff and auxiliary shoots must be disbudded 
ae faet as they appear. If the plant ’should d* velrp a pretu cious 
maturity and show terminal flowtr buds before the proper number 
o! leaves have been formed, the leaves unformed must remain in 
that condition, and the flower-1 ud and terminal shoot in their 
entirety muBt bo pinched off Immediately. Except in France, it Is 
| usual to allow a certain an all number of plants of flower aud pro- 
' duoe seed for future use. The strongest plants, most true to their 
kind are selected for this purpo«< ; these are staked and deprived of 
nearly all their Daves and all side shoots, so ns to concentrate 
the strength of the plant in the seed capsules. About 10 p ants 
will produce lib. of seed, which will he sufficient fo provide plants 
for a large acreage of land. The seed being so small, it Bhould be 
I mixed w/fh sand to prevent its being distributed too thickly 
in the seed bods. lu Fiance, only those growers of tobacco 
who are specially authorized are allowed to produce seed, the 
Government undertaking to supply t lie quantities and kinds 
necessary to enable all growers to fulfil their contraots. 
The leaves are generally considered fit to be gathered when their 
fleshy part begins t<" lose its brilliant grern hue and to nstume a 
blotchy yellow tinge between tho veins. This alteration in colour 
is associated with a development rf perfume which is very remark- 
able, and which mast attract the attention of even the most un 
observant agricultural labourer 

There are three methods or harvesting the crop: (1) By picking 
off the leaves as they beocme ripe, commencing with the 
lower ones, and gradually proceeding upwards; (2) By wait- 
ing until nearly all the leaves are ripe and then carefully 
picking them off at one operation, leaving the stem still Btondlng 
and (3) By cutting the stem oiout 2 indue frem the ground 
with the leaves still attached It sh< uld he added that great 
care Is required when the last method la adopted, In order to 
prevent injury to the leave*, The fit at method has already 
been sufficiently described ; it is carried; rut very careful y in the 
Netherlands, and in Fianoe U done like every other operation 
connected with the culture and curing of tobacco, under the 
direction of the K£gfe, which insists upon the leaves being 
cut off olcse to the stem. The second method Is generally practis- 
ed in America, and find* favour because It is maintained that the 
lower leaves, being retained on the stem until the general harvtst, 
prevent the upper leaves from being contaminated with the soil 
as they form a eoreen in the event of heavy rains, driving parti- 
olai of soil upwards. The third system Is adopted In 
parts of Belgium and other districts cf Europe were the tobaooo 
harvest coincides with the oorn harvest, .and where therefore 
It Is difficult to devote a large amount of labour (xoluslvely to the 
former 

Whichever system of harvesting Is adopted, one rule Is 
common to all, namely, that the operation should not be 
attempted In brilliant sunshine, as the effeot upon the leaves, 
after they have been severed from the rouroe of vitality, wpuld 
be tco sudden. On a cloudy day, harvesting may be oarried on 
without let or hindrance, but on a bright day it should be ter- 
minated before the cun’s rays have acquired their full, strength 
or she uld not be commenced until the sun has lost most of Its 
power, say towards four o’olock in the afternoon in the month 
of September in our climate. 

Coming to the details of harvesting and curing,*# It map be 
observed that in France the pioklng of the leaves at three differ- 
ent times, facilitates tbelr olassifioatlon afterwards. Thus, 
supposing a plant bss ten leaves, the first harvest would consist 
of the lower three or four the secood of the middle leaves, and 
the third of the uppermost On a few specially seleoted farms 
In the Pas do Calais experiments are being made under the 

* It was my Mention to give a Glossary of tsrms and words to 

those who might wish to studp further the Fxenoh ajstem but a compari- 
son 1 1 the Regulations issued to grt wore in a few of «he French depart- 
me ts shewed me that the words used to signify the same thing 41 tiered 
so much in the several departments that such an attempt on the part of 
a foreigner would be simply misleading to students. 
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u per vision of the offloiri of the Rdgel, to teit the value of the 
laves whioh grow from the two uppermoit auxiliary buds, which 
f course are not plnohed off from theie experimental plants, 
?heee f oar additional leave! form a fourth aud lateit harvest, but 
he quality of the tobacco which they yield hai not yet been 
soertalncd. 

The leaves having been out off dole to the atom, or the plant 
at off oloie to the ground, there are several eyatema adpoted to 
naure what I call the preliminary drying. In aome oases thej 
re leftf looie on the ground for a time, longer or Bhorter aocord 
ig to <tfce weather ; in others, they are made at once inti 
arlandi, as will be presently described, and laid thoa upon eaol 
ther; while nnder the most approved system they are suspende 
a long garlands from the top of a pole, bo as to form a hug 
unoh, which is covered when deemed neoessary by a sheaf o 
traw si a cap. Under eaoh system the object (a to get ri< 
radually of the moisture contained in the leaf ; and straw li 
ome shape or another Is generally used both to moderate th 
ofclon of excessive heat and of too great moisture, When th 
",ve« are deemed sufficiently deprived of their suooulenoe, tb 
ext stage In the drying prooesa is resorted to ; and I will er 
eavour to deaoribe briefly its variations as I have observed them 
i the north west of Europe, 

In the French Departments of the Nord and the Pas do CMah . 
early every farm upon whioh tobacco la grown, has either an 
orohard or a speolal enclosure used for the second stage of the 
drying process, but the smallest growers are contented with 
series of pegs uoder the overhanging eaves of their farm housi 
and out-buildlngs, from whioh to hang tbeir garlands of leavei 
Under the old system, the drying enclosure on larger farms is 
fitted with a series of erection* similar to “parallel bars/’ but 
much higher. These bars terminate in a shod sufficiently wido 
to receive at night the whole of the series of cross bars which 
rest and travel upon the “ parallel bars.” The cross bars carry 
a number of garlands of tobacco leaves aoooording to the length 
of the bars, care being taken that thero is air spaoc between eaoh 
leaf, as well as between eaoh garland and its neighbour. The 
garlands are made by passing a needle and twine through the 
stalks of from twenty to fcweuty- five leaves, and thus stringing 
them loosely and at intervals together — the length of a garland 
being from 4 to 5 feet The garlands are suspended from the 
cross bare either by means of a peg, or a hook or a wooden 
V shaped twig joint at the end of the string and each garland 
Ib furnished with one of these appliances at eaoh end, so that its 
position may bo reversed every day or two, and thu* equalize the 
drying of the individual leaves. At night the cross bars are 
pushed backwards under tho shod and It requires a considerable 
amount of practical skill to know exactly to how much 
sunshine and sun heat the leaves should he exposo d, as well 
as to how much 'low aud other atmospheric influences, so 
as to obtain the requisite amount of dryness without brittleness 
and the beat colour possible without the development of mildew. 

The more modern system id drying oonuist h In suspending tho 
garlands from iron wires Instead of orcss-bars ; these line* of wire 
are’paraieli to eaoh other, and are fitted with straw-thafcoh roofs in 
Bhort lengths, so as to bo easily removable. Those rue fa project 
over the garlands on both sides, and protect thorn from tho dow, 
thus doing away with the necessity of a shod or hovel at the end of 
the drying ground. Iu case of rain, straw hurdles are plaoed at tho 
side of the garlands, and form a vory efficient protootlon. Those 
straw hurdles abound on every tobaooo growing firm, bolng used 
for shelter of all kinds, aud even as a bed for the man who wleep* 
on the drying ground as a protection from theft. In every other 
respeot the drying process out of doors is the same as on the other 
system, but there are slight differences of detail on nearly evory 
farm. 

The Belgian Bystem Is esseniially the same as the French, the 
principal differences being that the drying plaoes are temporarily 
straw-hurdle erections, and that the garlands aro more generally hung 
In festoons, impended at both ends, than vertically from ouo md. 
When tho whole pftmts have been harvested as such, the leaves are 
not separated from the stem until after tl «y have passed through the 
stage of yellow colour to that of brown, which in no caso should 
be allowed to assume the dsrk a tint, Iu tho district of Grammont, 
where this method of harvesting is iu vogue, the first drying is, as 
already desoribed upon the soil itself during the heat of tho day, 
being afterwards completed by the suspension of the outlre plants In 
granaries, Economy in labour and saving of the cost of drying- 
poles and wires aeem to be tho chief reasons for this method of 
prooodure. 

In the Netherlands, the horticultural method of drying assumes 
Its extreme development, beoauto the leaves arc not made into gar- 
lands at all. Each leaf has its midrib split to enable It to be strung 
on a pole or stick, which rests Hbrlzontally upon two vertical supports. 
These structures have somewhat the appearance of a number of to wot 
horses plaoed parallel to one another ; they are small and easily 
moveable as the tobaooo Is not allowed to remain so completely in 
the open air in Holland as in Frauoe and Belgium, As I have seen 
the oaring process in the first-named country there is always a 
drying-shea with vertioal louvro-ltke shutters by moans of which 
the access of the sun, wind, aud moisture may easily he regulated. 

The third stage hi the curing process may now he described. Its 
chief objects#* to aovelop the colour of the lei 
up a precocious fermeutatlou, Here again there are a variety of 
methods of procedure, partly adopted by reason of old habit, and 
partly as the result of reoent experiments, The most primitive 
method, is to place the garlands in heap* in the attic* of the small 
farm-bonsss, which are commonly known as granaries, and to cover 
eaoh heap with a layer of straw. The next advance upon this me- 
thod is to plaoo tho layer of straw and the layers of the garlands of 
tobaoop In a kind of sandwich fashion ; aud the third and most 
approved system Is t > suspend the garlands of tobaooo oa wiros, 
while Qtfffully sheltering tiioui on both sides with straw hurdle* 


such as I have already mentioned, Under the first system the heaps 
require luoessaat attention^ because If fermentation sets In at this 
I stage the quality of the tcbaooo beaomes irretrievably ruined. The 
I slightest rise lo temperature therefore necessitates tho reconstruc- 
tion of the heap, by placing outside what were previously the Inside 
garlands. Under both the other systems there is lass danger from this 
cause and spooial ! y bo under tho last named or vertical system. The 
straw absorbs the moisture uudor the horizontal system of layers 
bat currents of air help to carry it off under the vertical system. 

Whon this proooss has boon carried sufficiently far, according to 
the judgment of the grower, he proceeds to tho preparation of hia 
crop for market, Iu Belgium aud Holland— countries iu whioh ho 
may sell his tobaeoo as finely as any other farm-orop, there are no 
restrictions upon his method of procedure but in France the regu- 
lations of the Regie must bo rigorously complied with. In praotioo 
however there is vory little difference in the systems employed, for 
lu all casus the first operation is sorting the loaves into qualities ; 
and the second putting tho assorted leaves into bundles of tqual 
quality, It is Impossible to describe the prooeB* of sorting with a 
view to guide novices. All one oau say is that tho qualities sought 
for are good ooiour, fine nerves, tough And thin textarea of tho 
leaves, with good perfume. As the tobacco loaves ought by this 
time to have lost at least 80 per cent out of their 88 per cent of 
molsturo, it is obvious that great car© is required to achieve this 
result without sotting up fermentation or devoloplug mould while 
avoidlog brittleness. It is to the interest of tho farmer himself 
to clsssPy his leaves to the best of ids ability because the merchant 
always takes off a far larger sum from the price which he would 
otherwise be willing to pay Lhau th* cost to him of a subsequent 
reclassification. 

The next step is putting the leaven in bvmll's uud here again 
we Bee how much climate modifies all pi a. tic*. % c oncerning tho 
growth and curing of tobacco, In th« Gironde raou bundle must 
contain only 25 leaves nimoly, 21 s** 1 !: to st.ifi., and ouo more 
to be used as a binder or tie; and th© p'-Tiolpal put of the 
drying must be don© under cover, to prevent the sun'j neat conver- 
ting the tobaooo loaves into a mass of powder, Mr, Meadows laylor 
mentions 20 loaves as th© regulation number In t .© department of 
the Lot cfc Garonne ; but In tho moat northern departments of Franco 
(Nord and Pas do Calais) it h 50; and In Belgium and Holland, 
where people oau do ns they lik«, tho number rises to 75 and SO. 
Tne fact Ib, that In theso northern ollmr»es, supposing that the 
tobacco retains its proper peronnttig© of moisture after drying, thero 
Is less reason to ft-ar fermentation during the winter than in the 
trior© southorn climes, aud then for© more leaves may be put 
©gather in one bundle without danger. Aft© r the bundles are 
rado, they aro kept in heaps in tho granary and covered over with 
i raw or sacks, sufficiently to enable them to retain their remaining 
[lo/efcure uutii it is time to deliver them to tho Kdgie iu France, 
or to sell the crop iu the ouliuary way of commoroo in Belgium 
aud the Netherlands. As another example of the differences which 
the Prenoh Government have found it ueoesaary to Impose upon the 
growers of tobacco, I may mention that while in the department % 
of the “Nord ” each handle must bo oomposed of 50 leaves and 
must be delivered In masses of 50 bun dies, in the adjoining depart- 
ment of the '* Pas de Calais," although the bundles still contain 
only 50 leaves, yet each mass must contain 100 bundles, 

1 have seen a heap of bundles of tobaeo >-Iqiv©», two years old, 
lu a Belgian barn, covered simp y with old sack*; but in Frauoe, 
tho Regie gives a fortnight’s noth© of its requirement for delivery 
to the magazine of the disttict. Time has not yot permitted mo to 
investigate what takes plaoo after the tobacco leaves the farmer's 
handp, exoopt lu oue caso in the north of Fraooe. The dellvory of 
tho tooaoco begins annually in January, aud generally continues 
until Match. Upon arrival, the bundles are examined by a com- 
mittee of experts, who fix the price to bo paid to the grower aooord- 
ing to the quality of his ciop and tho fidelity with which lie has 
classified tho leaven in the several bundles. Payment is made 
itnmodia'ely, and afterwards the bun lies are taken possession of 
hy the authorities. 

The next process is au official fermentation in large masses of 
from 10 to 12 tons, as follows:— Tho tobacco on delivery at the 
magsziue Bhould contain only about 2S per cout of moisture ; the 
bundles are plaoed in a long series of double rows, leaf tip to leaf- 
tip, to a height of about 7 feet and a depth of 15 to 20 feet, accord- 
ing to the length of the mass, until the required weight is obtained. 
Woolen tubes containing thermometers are placed at iutervals in 
the radts, so that the temperature may be observed from time to 
time. Tho heat desired is from 100 J to 115 ,J F., but if it rises above 
120° the whole muss must be taken to pieces and rebuilt clsowhore, 
eaoh bundle bolng separately shaken This rebuilding generally has 
to be done once, and sometimes twice, 

Whrn the fermentation is finished tho tomporature declines to 70® 
and tne quantity of moisture in th© leaved to about 20 or 21 per 
oeut At tor tho conclusion of this operation the tobacco is fit to be 
put into bales, to await the doraauds of tho Government manufao- 
turlos. The mothod of proceeding is to line cubical frames of one 
metre Iu eaoh dimension with sacking, and to pack into them the 
tobacco as hard us possible by moans of lever prosses. The bales of 
tobacco thus made can bo safely kept for some time, but as a rule 
tho pioduofc of one year’s crop is consumed the next 
The possible profit to tho EuglUh farmer from the ouftivafcfou of 
tobacco oau only bo guessed at, aud th© statements on the aubjoct 
dorlved frum Continental sources aro widely divergent As an 
example I will contrast th© account given in tho English newspaper 
4(f f *cuiture> of April 14 (derived from a Belgian source), with the 
Btateumut furnished by tho Agricultural Society of E»st Fiaudora 
to Urn iJtdglan superior council of agriculture only promising that 
the latter aocouut ooinprlHes the actual figure* tak<*n from the 
Canton of Grammont, wuLhi* admittedly one of tho boat tobaeoo- 
growing districts in Belgium, 
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Agriculture, 
April 14th, 1886. 


Official Reports, 1878, 


ir. 

Maourei 1,000 

Labour 1,000 

Tob&ooo-tax 800 

Bouts, rat©-, and taxes ... 300 

3,100 


£ 

fr. 

£ s, 

d. 

= 40 

... 1,630 

= 01 

8 

9 

= 40 

... 601 

= 20 

0 

9 

= 32 





~ 12 

- 261 

- 10 

8 

9 

= £124 

... 2,398 

=S £95 18 

3 


It should be observed that the Government tax U not inoluded 
In tbo Official Report, but I do not propose to vary in any respeot 
either statement. I now com© to the returns, whloh are reported 
on page 755. 

According to the unofficial statement, whloh is in round numbers 
the profit of a hectare of land in tobacco Is £38, or rather over £15, 
per acre, but according to the official statement, the profit is only 
9'* 7s, 3d. per hectare, or about 3(. 15.?, por acre. It is quite obvi- 
ous that the former calculation h a mere theory, more especially 
with regard to the price obtained for the tobacco, whloh rarely 
amounts to more than two>third« of the sum mentioned in the oal* 
oulation quoted by Agriculture. 


Agriculture April 
14th, 1330. 

fr. £ 

2,100 kilos, 1st quality, 
at 1 fr. 50. o. per klio3,150 = 126 ^ 

900 kilos, 2nd and 3rd ■ 

qualities, at 1 fr. the 
kilo ... ... 90 q*~ 30 


Official Report, 
1878. 

fr. £ i. c 


128,000 kilos. 2,632 & 105 5 0 

cj 


4050 = 162 

M. LetUerant, chief inspector and engineer of the French 
tobacco department, gl.es, the following aooouut t of the 


expenses of a heotare of laud planned with tobacco at 

Nijkerk 

the Netherlands : — 

fiorlus. 

franos. 

£ 

s. d 

Manures 

400 = 

S40 = 

32 

12 0 

Labour 

230 = 

525 = 

2l 

0 0 

Seed and plants 

30 - 

63 = 

2 

10 5 


630 

1,423 

£57 

2 5 


These Items are irrespective of any charge for reut of land, or of 
bulldlugs, or for excise or Interest upou capital employed. The 
same authority gives the gross prooeeds as 900 florins, giving a 
nominal balanoe of 220 florins, or about 182. IQj per hectare, or 
71, 8s. per acre to cover all the other outgoings. As M Letlxe- 
rant observes, considering the rent value of the land ; aud the 
necessary bulldiogs, and the fair Interest upou the capital employed 
and the exoise, the only way In whloh profit oan be obtained by 
the cultivation of tob&ooo it by the grower and his family doing the 
work themselves. 

Many other statements of aooount might be given, but without 
definite Information as to the district and the rate of wages whloh 
prevail there, such calculations are misleading instead of being 
Instructive. Forlnitanoe, in a Belgian standard work on tobacco t 
a calculation for the Frenoh department 11 du Nord ” is given 
showing a profit of only 103 fr. 55 o. per heotare, or about 32*. per 
acre, and another calculation from au unmentioned department of 
France showing a net profit of 1,299 fr. 60 o, per heotare, or nearly 
2U. per acre. These oalculatlous are more theories, and I can 
only repeat that the single exception to whloh 1 oan refer is the 
official statement to the Belgian Supeiior Council of Agriculture 
which I have already quotod. t 

I quite agree, with the oonoluslon arrived at by M. Demoor, 
after considering his array of Profit and Loss Aooounts, that if 
tobacco does yield a considerable return in good years, on the 
other hand we must not forget that In unfavourable and stormy 
years the orop is worth very little, Iu illustration of this I may 
state that this auturnu I visited a farmer in the north of Franoe, 
whose orop of tobacco had been rendered practically worthless 
by a hailstorm which ooourred iu the third week of August : 
but the R<!?gle insisted upon the orop being cured and delivered, 
although at the time of my visit it oouilsted of little more than 
the ribs of tbe leaves, Fortuuatoiy my friend’s oropi had been 
Insured against hailstorms. On the whole, however, this year 
has been very favourable to growers of tubioco, In the districts 
whloh I have visited ; but last year was precisely the reverse, 

One final word of encouragement to English growers mky be 
gathered from the experiments of M. Blot, the results of which 
I have already indicated, It is well known that a September hoar 
frost is absolutely fatal to the tobacco crop. The great expenses 
of labour, mauuro, reut rates, taxes, duty, &o,, incurred for the 
purpose of a tobaooo orop, may be absolutely lost in oonsequenoe 
of a frosty night at the time when the tobaooo is broomiug fit to 
be harvested. But M. Biot tells us that the best tobaooo is that 
wblob Is harvested before it comes to maturity, If this should 
prove to be the case iu our ollmate, there is more chance of tobacco 
being successfully grown in England than I ever anticipated, 
although, as 1 have tried to make it clear, the profit to the 
grower under tide system is not so great, even on the Continent 
as upou the old plan of harvesting the tobaooo as it arrives at 
maturity. £4, Blot's experiments have only recently been publish* 
ed, aud his conclusions are emiuently worthy of beiug put to tbe 
te t by English pioneers in this new effort to grow tobacco in the 
United Kingdom, 


* lathe original this amount figures as 1,350 franoa or 900 kilos 
1 fr. 60 c. being the same price as for tho first quality although, it is 
stated to be at lfr. the kilo, This mistake vitiates the conclusions 
draw i from the oolculatiou iu the uews paper referred to. 
f 1 Memorial des Manufactures do l’iStat ’ Tabaos, Toma premier* 
i?" p 132. 

t Yi gamnor j ' jju Tabitf Park | Augusta 


Table I. —Statistics relating to tbo Growth of Tobaooo In tbo 
• Department du Nord, 
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II.— Statistics rotating to the Growth of Tobacco In the 
Department du Pas de Calais. 
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BRICK TEA. FOR THIBET, 

Tax question of tha mannfaoturs of brlok-tsa for the Thibetan 
market require* looking at from other point* of view than the one 
Of the necessary machinery for making It. The artiole by •« Perl- 
patetio Planter " In onr last Isane olearly point* out the difference 
between compressed tea a* tamed out by existing machinery, whioh 
la suitable for the Eaeslan market, the colonies and the marine- 
end briok tea suitable for the Thibetan market. He notes that to 
make briok tea for Thibet will require a special press, and thinks 
there Is a great future for Indian planters In the manufacture of 
the briok tee. As he says, the machinery for the manufacture 
of brlo^tea will be somewhat oostly, and It would be a pity to 
fiod that money was being wasted by a start made in the wrong 
direction. It thou'd therefore be considered whether the 
Thibetan market for briok tea Is so easily accessible as to make it 
worth the planter's while to undertake the ooit of special machi- 
nery to make It. There Is no question that briok tea Is largely 
oousumeil in Thibet, but It is very doubtful whether 
the supply of the article Is not already over the demand; 
and there is a still greater doubt as to whether granting that 
there Is still a demand in exoess of supply for briok tea in 
Thibet— the Indian tea planter is In a position to meet It. The 
struggle to prodnoe a good and yet oheap tea whioh can oompeto 
with, or oust China from the well established home and colonial 
markets Is yearly beoomlng keener. As long as Indian teas 
commanded high prices, and were purchased chiefly by dealers 
to mix with Chinas, without much being known about them by 
the consumer, more money oould be spent on the gardens than 
Is possible now, and a little extra maoblnery for tanoy experi- 
ments, would have been of leas importance than at present. Now 
that Indian teas are being placed on the market In large quantities 
are beoomlng known directly to the consumer and have to meet 
Chinas at low prices on their own merits, every rupee of 
expenditure has to be oarefully looked to ; and the whole 
time of managers and assistants may be usefully employ- 
ed on the preparations for and the manufacture and despatch 
of their ordinary orop for the.ordinsry markets. True, briok tea is 
to he made fiom prnnlngs, apparently, and the manufacture would 
not be commenced till the ordinary manufacture of the usual leaf 
teas had o* as d, and profit may fairly be assumed to aoorue from 
the manufacture and sale of primings whioh are at present merely 
wasted, burnt np, or hoed into the ground as manure. Hut, grant* 
lug thst the Indian planter oan turn his pruoings Into briok tea, 
without interferrlng with the outturn, quality or oost of his ordi- 
nary orop; and granting further,, whioh is no Inconsiderable oon- 
o«seiou, that the hrioke so made would be of the particular quality 
approved of in Thibet, is it at all oertaln — Is It even prob- 
able, that a ready sale would be obtainod for them ? 
The bulk of the Indian tsa districts, from Kangra on the west, 
through Dehra Doon, Kumaon, the Teral, Darjeeling, Western 
and Eastern Dooars Ij Laokhimpore on the east He on or Immediate 
ly at the foot of the Himalaya*; and from Kumaon eastwards 
run parallel with and are separated from Thibet only by the 
Himalayas themselves. Kangra and Dehra Doon already have a 
certain trans frontier market lu Afgbinastau, Cashmere, Ladakh 
aud perhaps Busahir and the extreme west of Thibet about the 
Kudokh district. Some years ago, Cashmeree and Kabulle tea 
me chants used to oall at the factories In Dehra Doon, buy the 
green teas in bulk, pack them In their own sacks and cart them 
off themselves. There was a decline In this trade for a time, during 
the frontier troubles of the laat few years, but we understand that 
this market for green teas hae revived again of late. There 
was evidently no demand for briok teas hero, otherwise the Kangra 
Valley and Dehra Doon planters being in touch with the trans-fron- 
tier markets through tbe Cabulee merchants would have started 
supplying It long ago. 

From Kumaon, eastwards to Assam there are some seven well- 
known trade routes, across the Himalayan passes Into Thibet. 
Through Garhwal and Kumaon there are five principal passes lead- 
ing Into Hundes, over which a certain amount of traffic is carried 
for about four or five months In eaohyeir, ». e . , from June when the 
passes are geueratty declared open by the Lhassan authorities, to 
Ootober when th«enow shuts them up. ' tie imports into India are 
chiefly gold in smalt quantities, pashm or shawl-wool, sheepa-wool, 
salt, borax, goats, aud ponies. From India the ohlef exports 
are grain of sorts — wheat, barley, and rice, — goor (coarse sugar) and 
sploee. Broadcloth of the oheaper kinds, oofton goods aud indigo are 
In considerable demand at Shigatze and Lhassa ; and a lifctld trade 
Is done in precious stones, turquoise, rubies, pearls, and coral, 
Through Nepal there aro of oourse no present facilities for free 
trade with Thibet , nor are there any tea districts to the south of 
Nepal whioh oould utilize any outlet through it for their produce. 
Darjeeling, tbe Teral, and the Western Duars might utililfze 
the route through Sikkim over the Jelepla. Assam’s 
only available lino of* communication at present with 
Thibet la from Udalguri through Tawang. This is perhaps 
the shortest and moet direct route of any from the tea districts 
to Lhassa, but would probably be found the most Impracticable 
for the introduction of brick tea nevertheless. 

With the foregoing existing trade routes open Into Thibet, it 
might be assumed that It would be easy to export tbe briok-tea, 
when made across the Himalayas and plaoe It on the Thibetan 
market. But the most serious difficulty in the way of opening a 
market fonludian brick tea, or Indian tea of any description, 
in Thibet, Is to be looked for In the determined opposition of 
fne Chinese authorities at Lhassa, and the offioials generally 
throughout Hundes and Chang, the divisions of Thibet which 
more Immediately adjoin the Himalayan watershed. The Tht 
be tans generally are very fond of tea ; and drink It in consider- 
ably quantities, 'They make first a very strong decootlon of 
brick or leaf tea ; put a oup full of this Into a pot of boiling 
wmr, add a lump of batter or ghes, then ohuro up the mix- 


ture thoroughly before drinking sometimes adding a Utile soda. 
Briok tea is !u general use, though good leaf tea may be proourod 
sometimes at Gartakh at prloes ranging from Re. 1 to 8 per lb. ac- 
cording to quality. The tea comes through Lhassa only, and the 
■ale of It Is a strictly Government monopoly. The Lbassau authori- 
ties are extremely jealous regarding the introduction of Indiau tea; 
and tbe Hanias aud Thibetans generally have a pr* judico against 
Indian tea, which Is of oourse oarefuUy fostered by the offioials. 
A heavy fine Is Imposed on any found trading in Indian teas, but 
occasionally the Bkootias from our aide of the passes manage to 
smuggle small quantities across and dispose of It to the poorer 
olasses of the nomadlo tribes who herd oattle on the uplands near 
the watershed daring the Bummer months. The briok 
tea In general use weighs about 8 lbs, and is 
sold for about a rupee a lb.— a som considerably above 
Its real value. The Bale Is forced in a peculiar way. Tbe Lhas~ 
■an Government issues a oertaln quantity of tea to the Jongpan or 
Governor of each district in the various provinces, for whioh tea he 
has to remit a certain fixed sum yearly In addition to the ordluary 
revenues of his distriot. His own salary and that of his subordi- 
nate officers is paid in tea. The Jongpan in his turn issues the 
tea to tbe people of his district In quantities according to the 
wealth and standing of eaoh family ; whether they roquire it or not, 
they have to take it ; and of course, fixing tbe prioe himself for the 
year, he takes good care to leave himself a good margin for per* 
■onal profit over and above tbe amount he has to remit to Lhassa, 
Almost every family Is obliged to take some tea only the very poor- 
est, from whom payment in oasb cannot be squeezed, being exempt. 
The profit made by this monopoly is of oourse, a most cogent reason 
for the official prejudice against the Introduction of Indian teas, 
aud accounts for the severity of the rules against Introducing it, and 
for heavy fines levied on any oue f ^uud trafficking In it. 

With these faots In view, it la »outcwh r \t questionable whether 
there really is any practically accessible market T tr brick tea open in 
Thibet, and it would be as well to thoroughly aacnrt’lu that there is 
•uoh a market where Indian briok tea mee, and compote on 

fair, terms, with China bricks, brfore Inou^ting the expense of 
machinery. It is all very well to utilize a pniuet* of tn j tea bush at 
present declared to be wasted, but if the manufactured result is 
unsaleable for want of a market, is it any. the less s waste ? — In- 
dian Planters Gazette. 


NURSERIES FOR RUBBER (FICUS SuASTlCA). 

Seed beds should be prepared whero the soil Is nolthor too moist 
nor too dry. The ground should be well hoed to the depth of 2 
feet, and the earth exposed to the sun for a dsy or two, and then 
hoed again. When the soil is soft, raised beds should be prepared 
a good foot above the ordinary levol. The beds at the Charduar 
plantation in Durrang were, if rightly remembered, 40 feet by 3 
feet. 

Charcoal should then he powdered finely and mixed with the 
upper portion of the »oiJ. Tbo wholo of the upper surface of the 
bed should be fenood in by reeds, sufficiently high to keep tho earth 
from falling away and carrying seed with It, when being 
watered, Ac. 

The next step Is to build a shade over the bads. Tho shade 
should be sloping, being fe«t high ou one aide and 4J feet on 
the other, tho higher slue facing the north, for the Ien<th of the 
bods should run east and west. This shade should be light and Is 
easily constructed, tho posts being first fixed with a few purlins, and 
the§ light frames of thatching gra*s tied firmly on to them. 
Great oare must be taken that this roof does not leak, and that 
the bods are far enough apart to ensure tbe drip from neighbour- 
ing roofs against falling Into them. 

It Is now time to sow tho seod. This should never be done with 
the whole fruit, which should be broken between the hands and 
pressed frequently through a fine sieve. It should then be thrown 
broadcast over the prepared beds, with an extremely light covering 
of earth. About five seers of seed (not broken) aro necessary for 
beds 40 feet by 3 feet. The best time to sow is early in April, 
though the seed will germinate no matter when sown. It was ob- 
served that seedlings were stronger and germiuatiou more profuse 
from April's sowings. 

The beds should then be lightly watered for the first few days, 
but not afterwards till germination, uuless it Is exceptionally dry 
Afer germination, light watering is necessary, which Is increased as 
the seedlings grow stronger. 

When the seedlings begin to look strong, the shade should be 
removed, bat very gradually indeed, or tbe young seedlings will 
be scorched. The shades should be moveable so that they may 
be replaced during the botte-t portion of the day. 

On attaining a height of two inches, the seedlings are fit for 
prioklng out into beds whioh should he specially prepared fo» 
them, hut not raised. These beds are 2 feet wide, and seedlings 
are pricked out 18 inches apart in a double row, at the Cbarduar 
plantation. 

Tbo transplanting beds must be kept very clear of jungle till 
the seedlings are strong euough to keep it down. They require 
no other care, except tbit in planting them out again on their 
final rpstlng plaoes, tho root shnu'd not be Injure^ Plantir g 
out ou mounds is advisable ; just wheu the rains aommence gr are 
about to close being the best time. 

Before germiuatiou of stod and immediately after it, moss used 
o grow on the seed-Lods and do grave damage at Charduar, and 
his was only removed by deep hoeing In the first instance. 
Innumerable grubs also did immense barm subsequent to germina- 
tion, and hare the removal of shades and watering with tobacco 
mixture, Ao., was bsnefioial. Wuwtfli in Indian 
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A NEW SUGAK-CANE, 

( Ftom Food.) 

Fort «ome years, remark** a woll iuforimd writer, offorts have 
been made to bring together luto one collection all the different 
varietlei of sugar oauea which are known andor oultlvatlon in the 
•Ugar-produutiug countries of the world. It would appear now 
that this obj Jot has In a groat measure boon aoootnpllshed in the 
extensive colloctlous of sugar-cane* undor experimental oultiva* 
lion by tho deputing of public gardens and plantations iu 
Jamaica. The collection, as a whole, embraoea about eighty 
varieties of oanes, and it has been prononnood by a oompetont 
authority oonueotod with the department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, " as probably the best oolloctioa of sugir-oanes ever gotten 
together.” 

As Indicating the wide area from whonco theso oanes have been 
Obtained, it may be mentioned that the l( olopbant” oano, so called 
from the slzo it attains under favourable circumstances was obfcaluod 
from Saigon, Coohin Ohiua ; tho Salangore cane Is a native of the 
Malay pouinsula where it Is highly estooniod. The Tiboo oano Is 
alio Eiat Indian, and is a productive cane of great merit. From 
Mauritius there come tbe Horne, the Mauritius and the Barkley 
oanes, From Queensland there are the Brisbane, the Greou-Roso 
Ribbon, the Queensland, and tho HUltl ; whllo from the Pacific 
Islands (probably tho homo of tho sugar-can ) tliero are the 
Lahaina, tho Cuban, the Pua-olo, and tho Ko Koa, The Lahaina 
oano is described in Hawaii (Sandwhioh Islands) as 
being the most universally esteemed of all canes, and 
everywhere, excepting at great elevations, (t is planted to 
Ihe almost total exclusion of othor varieties This oano has yield- 
ed as much as an averago of G tons of sngar per acre on areas as 
extensive as 100 aoros, and 7J ton* per acre on au average over areas 
of 20 acres. 

ThePua ole cano, auother great favourite In Hawaii, Is called the 
flowerless oano beoause it never tasaols, or throws oat a flownrlng 
shoot It Is described as a soft, rich cano. yielding juice of high 
specific gravity, and especially adapted for cultivation at high al- 
titudes. The Cuban, or Ko-Pake, iu Hawaii, comes next to the 
Lahaina. It Is rloh In juloe, rattoona well, grows rapidly and Is 
entirely free from “ aauo ifcoh.” 

The Samuri osno is the favourite cane with tho sugar-planters 
Of Fiji. It Is hardy, grows rapidly, and yields sugar freely. Of 
dark-rind oanes, suoh as violet, purple, and black, there aro numer- 
ous varieties. Many of these, such as these Egyptian and the 
Martinique, are admirably adapted for diy, arid regions, and grow 
luxuriantly where other oanes would fuih Others, again, aro 
Adapted only as fodder plants, 7and are often grown for that pur 
poso when grass is scarce. The Mamuri cane, of a dusky brown 
ooloar, Is certainly a Btrauge looking cane. It would appear to be 
covered with a thin, dry bark, which marks it at onoo as a dls- 
tiuot and specialised variety. This is a hardy, slender cane, which 
would grow In the driest situations. Of striped oanes there aro 
very haudsome specimens, such as the Green-Hose Ribbon and the 
Red Ribbon, which attract attention, and are likely to be great 
favourites with planters. 

In the West Indies generally the favourite canes aro the Otah 
bite, the transparent, Mout,I>Uno. aud tho Bourbon. These f may 
be said to yield the bulk of Cuban and West Indian sugars, hut 
several others are being triod, with the view of testing their capabi- 
lities for different soils and climate. As tho sngar-omo has lost 1 
the power of producing seed from which plants may be raised. It Is 
now entirely propagated by shoots or pieces of tho stem, which ate 
furnished with eyos at every joint. These eyos glvo rise to new 
plants, which necessarily must be identical with the parent plant, 
And keop true fr r an Indefinite period. Tho importance of intro 
duoing new oanes, and so testing the highest producing powers of 
the laud, In these days of low prices and keen competition, is self- 
evident. 

From the supplement to tho Jamaica Gazette we find that tho 
collection of oanes above-mentioned sent to the New Ot loans 
Exposition has lately boon carefully tested by Dr, Cjjrampton 
chemist, attached to tho Bureau of chemistry department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Planters in the West Indies would do well to procure 
tlie«c analyses, and carefully consider whether some of these new 
oanes do not offer them advantages in a cultural and < canomio s^nse 
sup< rior to the old. Wo may add that a full description of these 
oaues was given In the laBt report of the Director of tho Botauioai 
department. Jamaioa, aud Dr, Crampton’s analyses are In- 
tended to supplement those descriptions, aud give sugar planters 
evry possible information ou the subject, , 

ifolloway'H Pills — Weary of llfo, — D irangnmont of tho liver is ! 
one of the most efficient causes of dangerous diseases, and the I 
most prolific source of fchope melancholy forebodings which are 
worse than death itself. A few doses of these noted Pills aot 
magically In dispelling low spirits, and repelling the covert 
Attacks made on the nerves by excessive heat, Impure atmosphere*, 
Over-indulgence, or exhausting excitement. The most shattered 
constitution may derive benefit; from Holloway’s Pills, whloh 
will regulate disordered action, br&ao the nerves, Increaso ffco 
energy of the intellectual faculties and revive the failing Uemory, 
By attentively studylug the instruction! for taklug these Pills 
fi nd exp holtiy putting them iu praotloe, the most desponding will 
soOnvtH^dont of a perfect recovery* 


SOURCES OF NITROGEN AS PLANT FOOD. 

1 A correspondent (" P. T. I.”) in asking tho following questions 
opens up a wide and an important enquiry 

1. Nitrate of ammonia being the ohlef compound from whloh the 
I roots of plants absorb nitrogen, Is the greater amount of it formed 

in the air (and oarried to the earth by rain) or in the earth ? 

2. In reference to the nitrate o! ammonia formed in the soil, how 
Is Its nitric aold formed, and how is Its ammonia formed ? Is its 
ammonia ohlefly produced by the deoay of organio substances, or 
absorbed from the air, or brought down by rain ? 

3. Do the roots of plants absorb ammonia unoomblnod with any 
other substances, but merely dissolved in water ? 

4. Do the roots of plants absorb sulphates, carbonates, and phos- 
1 phatos of ammonia In a state of Nature? 

5. Is ammonia, unoomblnod with any othor subginnoes, brought 
down to the earth by rain V 

I G. Iu reference to tho ammonia present la tho soil, is the chief 
amount of it (a) brought down to the earth by rain, 
(2/) absorbed from the air by the soil, or (c) produaed 
by tho decay of organio substanoes in the soil ? Plante 
obtain the elements of which they am built up partly from 
the atmosphere and partly (from the soil. The water and must of 
the organic matter, making on an average from 90 to 95 per oent 
of the total weight of the plaut, comes from the atmosphere, elthor 
directly through the leaves or lodlreotly from Iho soil by rain, aud 
then to the plant through its roots, 

Nitrogen exists In soils in throe combinations — with carbon, with 
hydrogen and with oxygen. When in combination with carbon It 
is very insoluble in water,and It is in.thls from that we find by far 
the greater part of the nitrogen that exists in soils. 

This nitrogenous orgauio matter of the soil has been dorlvod either 
entirely from the deoay of vegetable debris left in the laud by 
preceding generations of plants, or possibly to some extent from past 
applications of farmyard or of other organio mauuros. It la also a 
fsot that besides the residues of crops soils received certain amounts 
of nitrogen from tho atmosphere In the form of ammonia and nitric 
auid, but the quanitlty of these substanoos contributed annually 
by raiu varies in different years and plaoes. The avorge of many 
experiments on the Continen". gives 10 231b. of nitrogen por acre 
Tho average of some English experiments is but 7 ’29 lb. 

Rain also furnishes small quantities of alkaline ahlorldos, espe- 
cially In tho neighbourhood of tbe sea, aud about 1 81b. por aero p< r 
annum of sulphuric aold. 

Although the amount of ammonia directly absorbed by tbe soil 
rom the atmosphere may Insomo soils, be much larger tbau Is shown 
by the analysis of the rain, yet the total nftrogeu acquired, though 
most important as tending to counterbalance the losies of plaut foo l 
whloh the soil annually suffers, will have little effect on the present 
'ertlllty In comparison with the large accumulation of ultrogenous 
natter resulting from provious crop residues, and dooay of animal 
efuso. 

In all kinds of soils there oxist very minute underground orgau- 
sms, called •' bacteria,” Invlslblo to the eye, the function of whloh 
s to srp'vrate the oarbon and hydrogen from the nitrogen, and to 
ut>ite It with oxygen. But to offeot this lime must be present in the 
soil, and the compound so formed is oallod nitrate of lime. 

Nitrogen In combination with hydrogen forms' ammonia, and tho 
substance with whloh most gardeners are acquainted as amomnU- 
salts 1 b obtained from an oxtinot vegtation. 

Nitrogen in combination with oxygen forms nitric aold, these 
combine undor the influence of tho electric discharges in the Atmos- 
phere, nitrous acid being formed ; this Is converted into nitrio aold 
by the action of ozino, or peroxide of hydrogen, and Is brought 
down by rain. 

Ammonia cannot exist as such for any length of time In tho soil, 
neither is it taken up by plants In that form. 

The facility with which ammonia and other nitrogenous substanoes 
arc converted iuto nitric aold by the oxygen of tbe sol) Is so gr*at, 
that nitrates become by far the moat important source of plant- 
food. 

Tho uuuomblned nitrogen of the atmosphore is not approprlateu 
by plants. 

Plants roots tike up all the diffusible substances which Are 
preaont in the water which they draw from the *Ml ; ^ui the feed- 
ing power of roots U by no rneaua confined to the taking ujwof 
ready formed solutidns, for they are al«o oalpabie of attacking 
some of the solid ingredients of the soil which they render 
sulullj and then appropriate, for the building np of- their 
vegetable fabric. The best of all manu rial applications are those 
which supply both phosphates and imtnouU or nitrogen, 
■~(?«rd<men* CAmioto. 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report 

[Fou the Week ending 6th Janoaby 1887 ] 

Madras — General proapeota good* 

Bombay.— Standing oropa generally In good condition every- 
where, but in parte of nine district* alight damage waa done by 
blight, oloudy weather, and Inaeote. Fever in parte of eleven, 
cattle dlaeaae In parta of eight, and amalFpox in parte of three 
dlatrlote. 

Bengal —No rein reported during the week, except a light 
shower at Serujgunge, Harvesting of rioe la being rapidly complet- 
ed with good out-turn. Proapeota of rahi crops and poppy con 
tinue to be generally favourable, but in Gya and Shababad poppy 
has been slightly Injuiod by reoont oloudy weather. Transplant- 
ing of loro paddy is In progress Fever and cholera have muoh 
abated, and tho general health is fair. 

N -W, 1\ and Oudh, — Slight showers in somo districts which 
have benefited crops, More rain wanted, Cloudy weather has 
injured sarxon crop lu two districts Proapeots of rabi and 
r oppy continue favourable. Markets well supplied, and prices 
generally stoady. Publlo health good. 

Punjab,— K*in has fallen in Delhi, Sealkote, and Rawol Pindee 
Jllatrluts ; wanted Pi Umballa, Ferozypore, Seaikoto, Lahore and 
Fetmawur dls'riotd, Small-pot decreasing iu Fuahawur, olaewfiore 
heallli good. Foot-ami mouth disease has appeared among cattle 
iu U'hsll Bhahporf, and small pot among sheep lu tehsil 
Khasbab. IMooh riding in UmWla, Ferozeporo, Lahoro and 
Runu' Pmdeo district*, fluctuating in Deihl, stationary elsewh ere. 
Hal* progreuslng. 

Ctn/’al Premium — Weather rather oloudy, and h likely to 
damage the rubi crops. Threshing of kharif still continues. 
Fever and cholera in places. Prices steady 

B«rimh>— A few cases of cholera iu Akyab, Kaugoon, Tiiuugoo 
aud Tharravvuddy, and fever in Kyaukpyu. Cattle every whore 
healthy, Harvest uearly completed in bIx districts, and pro- 
gressing satisfactorily elsewhere. 

Awm, —Weather sessonable. Slight rain during tho week 
Reaping of rubi nearly finished, Reaping of xaH oropa finished. 
Reaping of amun will shortly be finished. Crushing of sugar- 
oane in progress. Prospoots favourable, Public health fair, 

Prlcos steady, ^ 

Mysore and (Joorg.— No rain during the weok. Crops in 
good condition. Roaplug of rice crop commenced. Season aud 
crop prospeots favourable. Publlo health good. Prices sta- 
tionary. 

Bcrar and Hyderabad,— No rain during the week. Weather 
clear and oool, Cotton -picking and kharif harvesting nearly 
oompUted. Rabi crops In good condition. Jowari thriving, 
Sowing of tabi oropa In progress. Fever and ague mltigatod to 
some oxtent. Prices ateady* 

Central India States — Woather warm and oloudy in places, 

otherwise clear and oold. . Health and proapeota good. Rabi 
a prospect* excellent. Prloes atationary, 

Rajpootana , — W eatber seasonable, oloudy in somo places. 
Very slight rain In Ajmere and Blkanir. T anks and wells 
low and drying in many places. Crops progressing favourably, 
except In Kerowfoe, where, for the want of rain, they are suffer- 
ing, and in ^eawur, where they have been slightly injured 
by frost, Rabi all sown and doing well, .Weeding In progress. 
Public health good, exoept)in Kerowlee, where small pox Is very 
prevalent among children. Prloea generally steady. 

Nepal, —Prospeots ialr. Prloea still high. 


Editorial Notes. 


We publish this week a paper o£ much interest on “ Tho 
P rinciples of Land Assessment.” It is written by a gentleman 
who thoroughly understands the subject. The proposal to 
organise aud carry out a a aur vey of climates” is sb novel as 
it is important, and we commend the paper to the consideration 
of the Government of India, 

# .# 

We gather from the report on the n^ei-borno traffic of 
Atsam for the last year, that huge demur 4c hav e been made on 
the Makum coal-fields for their pivduce. Ii i » further stated that 
these mines now supply all the c f V. requited by tho increasing 
steamer and railway traffic of the piovL.ve . n statement which 
holds out every hope that theMukum coal has a future before it. 

**-* 

The cj-timatid area under wheat this year ; u the Punjab i.s 
Ih8o7,000 acres, or two per cent Icwh than las" year. Rain fell 
iu October only in the districts near the hills, and in most 
other districts the sowings arc shod ft is upon these late 
rains particularly that both the winter rice crop aud flu* 
rubbee orspiing wheat harvest depend. The ruins are indis- 
pensable at this pel iod for filling the car of the rice crop and 
preparing the soil for the wheat sowings. 

*** 

In another column we reproduce this week a very interesting \ 
account of the prt ct edings of a meeting of tho Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Biitaiu, on which occasion Dr. Aitchiaou, 
who accompanied tho Afghan Houiulary Commission as natu- 
ralist and botanist, not only addressed the meeting, but read 
a note on some plants aud plant products of Afghanistan. It 
will be seen that the learned doctor has set at rest some of 
tho doubts that existed as to the oi igin of some of tiro gum 
resins of that region which find their way to India and other 
countries. 

* * 

Quit uew’y started contemporary, Indian Engineering, in its 
issue of the ^th iuslaut, has some interesting notes and comments. 
Among other matters we are loid that Urn country between 
Kuasowlie and Simla is said to be rich in silver, lead and copper, 
but there being no convenient supply of fuel at hand, it has 
hitherto not been fouuu possible to work these metals profitably. 
But coal has now been found near eneagh to become available 
should the long-projected railway scheme be carried out ; while 
its abundance and quality indicate that the financial argument 
against the railway is not ouly visionary, but an obstacle to the 
development of the resources of a district which, though rich in 
mineral wealth, is now lying fallow for the want of energy and 
capital to work it. 

*** 

T he artesian well at Agra has turned out a failure. In- 
dian Engineering informs us that the “ boring operations having 
been continued by the municipality for some time after geo- 
logical experts had declared all chance of reaching a water- 
bearing stratum had ceased, waa finally ordered to # be aban- 
doned, aud the operation of drawing the pipes is now iu hand. 
The failure, so far, of the experiment is to be regretted ? but 
thero seems no reasons why a further trial should not be made 
ip a more favorable locality and with improved apparatus. 
The Iticknow water-supply must ere long be seriously con- 
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side red, and iu view of the enormous advantage* that would ruahed on to the statute book without allowing them tiun to 


accrue to the whole of the province, should an artesian well 
boring turn out to be feasible, there seems every reason for not 
allowing the experiment to fall to the ground on account of the 
failure at Agra." 

# # # 

The same paper is informed th it the Fort Canning and Land 

improvement Company purpose improving their property at 
the Mutlah embouchure by sinking an artesian well with the 
view of obt&iniog fresh water. We believe that it is the inten- 
tion of the Company to bore to the depth of 250 feet in the 
first instance. This, we think, is all that will be necessary, for 
the results of the Fort William boring show that “ there are 
no springs but of salt water likely to be met with in the vici- 
nity Of Calcutta within 70 or 80 feet of the surface and it 
was farther shown that “ there are fresh water springs at & 
depth not exceeding 130 feet, and that their source is of 
sufficient height to allow them to rise to within 4 or 5 feet of 
the source of the most elevated lauds on the banks of the 
Hooghly.’* 

Last week we referred to the action about to be taken by 
the Dutch Minister for the East Indies for the relief of the 
s igar industry iu Java. The Standard publishes the following 
te'egram from The Hague, on this subject : — The second Cham- 
ber of the State General held a sitting last night, at which a 
fiual decision was taken upon the Ministerial pioposals for the 
relief of the sugar industry in Java. It was resolved that the 
tax on free cultivation should be temporarily remitted, and that 
a delay of five years should be granted iu respect of one-half of 
the payments due by the manufacturers having contracts with 
the Gjvurumeut. It was also decided that the export duty on 
Java sugar should be remitted for five years 

• * 

♦ 

Some time ago we had occasion to notice the question of the 
right of Government to fishery in navigable rivers. A cir- 
cular order has now been issued by the Bengal Board of Reve- 
nue on this subject, iu which it is is announced that the Gov- 
uum lit has the right of fishery in all navigable rivjrs 
which are public property, unless the right has been granted 
or leased to some individual. In regard, however, to thj d rivers, 
it may sometimes be expedient that the exclusive right of 
fishery should not be granted to private individual* or to certain 
classes of individu da to the exclusion of th » general public, and 
no lease of such a fishery is to be granted without tho sanction 
of the Board. 

t 

Last Wednesday’s Calcutta Gazette contains the Resolution 
by the Lieutenant-Governor on the report of tho Agricultural 
Department of Bengal for 1886, which we are unable for want 
of space to review at length this week. We note, however, 
with satisfaction that the rumour current as to the 
abolition of the department was without found ition, as Sir 
Rivers Thompson observes thvt although this department was 
created aud sanctioned for a limited period only, he “ never 
doubted that its work would be such as to demonstrate the 
necessity for retaining it as an essential part of the pei sa- 
lient administrative system of Bengal.” We congratulate the 
local Government upon this decision, aud hope to refer at 
length next week to the work of the department. 

*#* 

Thk Punjab Land Bills now upon the auvil of the Supreme 
Legislative (Jouucil meet with by no moans unanimous approval, 
we are told, from the interests chiefly affected by them in the 
Punjab. The opposition to the Oudh Bill is from certain 
causes intensified with regard to a similar measure for the 
Punjab. Nor U this hostility diminished we fear by the 
oomplaiat*made against the Punjab Government of attempting 
to ruth the Bills tluough without proper investigation. “ The 
Punjab Chief Court, for instance, complained that the Secre- 
tariat had submitted one of the Bills too late for the court to 
consult the land-owners affected and they refused, therefore, 
to seud iu their opinion by the date originally fixed. 0 Delay 
an d in convenience have been caused j but it ie better so, 
than" Wll ik w> natives of the Punjab should have cause to 
complain that laws seriously affecting their welfare, had been 


protest 

The committee on forage at Aldershot camp ha* been making 
experimental trials with various kinds of forage for use on ac- 
tive service, and having concluded its investigations, has sent in 
a report to the millit&ry authorities. The horses of several 
troops of the 1st Royal Dragoons were fed for some months ou 
different kinds of forage, and were weighed at intervals during 
the period of trial. Hay cake, grain cake, kiln dried oats, 
oat-cake, Good’s compressed forage, and the ordinary service 
ration were all tried, and it was found that the horses throve 
better on Good’s forage than any other. The ration is 201 be. 
The next best forage appeared to be a mixed ration of 20lbs., 
(40 per cent cake, 52 per cent oats, and 8 per cent brau) while 
the service ration was the worst tried. An additional advan- 
tage olaimed for Good’s ration is that the biles of forage are 
not only very portable, but have been fouvld to be bullet proof, 
and admirably adaptable for hasty defence* iu the field. 

# # 

# 

Grass-farming is now assuming an importance in this 
country hitherto unknown. But unfortunately the laying down 
of land to grass is generally carried out in a haphazard kiuu of 
way, which usually results in failure. An illustration of this 
is found in the Cawnpore Grass Farm, where sufficient attention 
had not been paid to the kind* of grasses suited to the soil and 
climate of the place, while there is scarcely room to doubt that 
other important m dfcera may also have been overlooked. Ths 
operation is imperfectly understood, and there will be found 
few indeed who have studied the subject and to have thoroughly 
mastered it. A contemporary truly observes : “ unfortunately, 
it is only too manifest that the .knowledge of the culture of 
grasses has not kept pace with the times. ’ 

V 

There are few operations the success or failure of which is 
more largely dependant upon tho manner in which the practical 
details of the work are conceived and carried out than laying 
down land to pasture, and the following hints, by a writer who 
know* what he is saying, might be kept in mind when laying 
down grass : — 

To begin with, land to be laid down to permanent grasses, or 
even to grants for several years, must be thoroughly drained elthor 
naturally oi at iifioia’ly. If thi* p >lnt ie overlooked all other 
effort* end ou Uy* will be to a large extent in vain Lind that I* 
water-logged end eour never wpl carry th » fi*ier «own grasses 
it wij upoedily throw up instead a o areu, unwholesome, worthies* 
variety of herbage. In land herefore, with a tendency to this 
nature, draining ahoald be tho first operation. Thou the land 
matt be Iu very good heart. It ie to lie untouched for year*, 
porhapft for generation*. Dj not cover it up in poverty, thinking 

I that you may afterward* feed it from the aurfaoe. Let the 
aoil ho well nourished with substantial plan fool* when laid down, 
and be assured that if you do justice to It iu other rupeott, It 
will in full measure repay yon for your tim^y generosity to It. 
Next lo liberal and judicious m mu i«»g com i thorough tilling and 
cleaning Every speck of weed* should bo eradicated!, for it will 
be difficult afterwards to olf*ar away any that might appear amougst 
the grasses. Moreover, weeds would be poor substitute for the 
fine sown grasses— why leave weeds to flourish on the fat of the 
land? Tden at to tiilago, it should he done thoroughly, timely, 
aud In all reaped* with good judgment In this connection the 
nature of the toil is an important cou^deratioii. D ) not overlook 
it. To cultivate when wet, some land iuteuded for grasses, notably 
stiff land with a tendency to * cake’, would ho simply ruinous. 
Till the Und when it is in a favourable state for tillage, aud If In 
right condition, the more thoroughly It Is tilled the more likely 1, ■; 
will be to give satisfaction In its crops. 

a 

The variety of graves must be selected to Suit the soil, 
climate, and the purposes in view. The * doob grass 1 for iu 
stance will not grow on land that is water-logged. Soil impreg- 
nated with lime, such for instance as that in plaoes abounding, 
iu kunker, will suit tho doob to perfection. If it is desired to 
lay down only this variety, than it would be advisable to 
spread pounded bunker over the land and work it into the soil. 
Kmdm abounds in the N*-W, Provinoes,the Punjab, and iu fact 
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j n nearly every part of India. It is valuable for applicaftion 
to the soil generally, containing as it does, a great deal of 
carbonate of lime, aud a small proportion of magnesia, Iron and 
alumina. The value of this hunker as a manurial agent has not 
been sufficiently understood or appreciated, and we draw atten- 
tion to the subject here, as most grasses luxuriate in a soil im- 
pregnated with lime. 

*#* 

Writing on the subject of paper making in India, Indian 
Engineering says : — “ We learn that the Titagbur Mill is about 
to increase its plant, which will tend to lessen the cost of paper 
in the Bengal market, and doubtless affect foreign importation 
to some extent. Calcutta supplies the want both of Madras 
and Burmab in the matter of stationery. We are informed that 
jn Madras alone last year “ local purchases” of stationery ex* 
'ceedld2& lakhs of rupees, and that this was mainly due to the 
substitution of the Bally Mills Company’s paper for that 
formerly imported from Europe. It was recently suggested 
that the card board used for Railway tickets in India 
might be manufactured by the Paper Mills of the country, 
but such a suggestion could only have been made by some 
one iguoranl of the fact that the card board iu question de- 
mands special appliances restricted in England to only one or 
two establishments which supply the like requirements of the 
Continent of Europe and other coun tries.” 

V 

Til? returns of railway-borne traffic for Berar show that 
during the quarter ending 30th September 1886, there was 
considerable activity iu trade, while the figures record a very 
satisfactory increase, both in the import aud export trade of 
the province. The former increased by no less than 1,10,084 
maunds, and the latter by 2,31,107 maunds. The chief item 
of import was coal from tbt Warora mines in the Central Pro- 
\:nceB, This will we understand, do away with the importa- 
tion of coal from Bombay, and is a very satisfactory feature 
of the returns. There was a good increase in other 
items as well. T^o export* were chiefly remarkable for a 
very large increase in the quantity ot wheat sent 
to Bombay, which was no less tbau 2,027,550 maunds. There 
was also an increase iu other items, such a* raw cotton, Joicari f 
bajra , and til .seed. The ?niy item that shows a falling off | 
is linseed, which decreased by 27,120 mauuda. This is attributed 
to the small outturn of the previous year. It, however, re- 
presents a loss of uearly a lakh of mpees to the province, but 
is more than recouped by the income from the very lai ge 
quantity of wheat exported 

Tn k following is a summary of Messrs. Wm. Jas. and Hy, 
Thompson’s fortnightly circular of Indian tea, dated Lo Mon, 
Thursday evening, 16th December, 1886 . -Since the issue of 
our last circular about 56,000 packages have been brought to 
auction, including 62,000 packages of fresh import, 4,400 from 
Ceylon, and ljOOO^iackages of reprinted tea. The bulk of the 
supply continues to be tea of fair medium character , containing 
a large proportion of good useful broken and whole-leaf sorts, 
which have been freely^bought by the trade at from to 74^. 
for Broken, Id. to Hd for Pekoe Souchong, and Hhd. to for 
Pekoes, with a few sales of common tea under thes^ potations ; 
the demand, however, has not been strong enough to prevent 
weakness and irregularity, notwithstanding the larger consump- 
tion which is resulting from the low prices. For fine descrip- 
tions the market has beeu stronger, but for teas just below 
“fine ” grade, rates are generally lower, the supply U ;oi coming 
within this description being, rather plentiful, owing to a falling 
away in many Assam and Darjeeliug invoices from the fine 
ma*k^ and liquor of earlier shipments. Taking the quality of 
the’imports, however, as a whole, there is less ground for criti- 
cism or complaint than at one time in the season ; and it is in 
the general position of tea, and in the abundant supplies from 
all the producing countries, that the reasou for the present de- 
preciated values will be found. I 

An analysis of the figures for the first six months of 
the current season— and especially for November, when the 
proportion of Indian taken for home consumption was 43% 
^points to o total dtUvsry for the stol e* of not much 


less than 74 million lb., assuming that prices 
remain at present level The supply is not likely to mfcteriafly 
exceed this, as from a reliable source in Calcutta we learn this 
week by cable, that the export will probObly be 74 million lb., 
to which may be added 7,50,000lb. from southern and western 
ports. As stated in our last oiroular, the shipments to 30th 
November showed 5$ millions increase ; the totals being 
53,000,000 for 1886, and 47,800,000 for 1885, and not as was 
therein wrongly printed. During the first half of this month 
4,500,000 lb., were shipped, making the total to date 57$ millions 
against 52$ last sesson. About 39 millions have been sold to 
date, and including next week’s Bales, 40 millions will be sold 
by the end of the month, 5 millions more than at saine date fast 
season — so that the greater part of the surplus is practically 
disposed of, and has been already absorbed by the trade : no 
disposition, however, is manifested to take a confident view of 
the future, and the prospect of heavy sales during the next 
two months seems to oppress the buyers. Cor telegrams It ,_n 
Calcutta state that the teas now being shipped are mostly of 
good flavour and quality but deficient in make and tip, and 
containing only a small portion of good Broken ^ekoe, Last 
week about 14,000 packages wets bold at *f annas average. 
Sales were not held this week, but tlu> 20tn about 20,000 
will be offered. The demand for Oeyloc well sustained, 
and rates rule very firm, especially tor une liquoring grades 
between Is. and 1$. 6 d. The averare of past few weeks' sales is 
nearly Is, 3d. per lb. Our next circular will be dated 6th 
January, 1887. 

» 

Wooden pavements have long been used in Europe and Ame- 
rica, where they have been found to give much better wear than 
the ordinary materials used for metalling roads. We are glad to 
see that wooden pavements have been introduced into Calcutta. 
Indian Engineering says ; — Our attention has been invited to 
the gate and portico roadways of the E. I. R. offices, Calcutta, 
where wood has been used for the first time in the Indian Me- 
tropolis as a surf»<* material for pavements. In this: case the 
pavement consists of rectangular blocks of wood seven inches 
deep, set on erd, that is, with the fibres vertical, resting on a 
bed of portlanu cement eoncre* • four inches »n fepfch. The 
blocks are four icclies wide, but of variable length, ard laid 
diagonally from the eeatr** line, herring bone bond, on either 
side Felaug is iLteipo^ed between the blocks, and the inter - 
j atices above tilled in with gravel or khaimera. The to; edges 
} of the blocks are bevelled, and the pavement presents a neat 
appearance. These pavements have been extensively used in 
Russia and America, and were introduced into London iu 1835. 

| If *vo recollect aright a communication to the Scottish Society 
of Aits showed that blocks so placed with the end of the grain 
ex pose u wear less than granite ” 

| The following is the official summary of tne reports on the 
state of the season aud prospect of the crops for the week 
ending 5th January 1887 — Except iu the North-Western 
Provinces And Qudb, the Punjab, Raj pootana. *ua Assam, where 
there were slight showers in a few places, the week unde* report 
has been rainless. The kkarif harvest rtiil proceeds in Bombay 
and Bera * but in all other park of the country it has been 
completed. In Madras the paddy crop is being cut with gene- 
rally an average outturn. Iu Mysore and Ooorg the stauding 
crops continue in good condition. The rice harvest is ap- 
p«o&chlug c<>Mpb»tiou iu Bengal, A » v u aud Burmali, and good 
outturns are expected. In the Central Provinces the crop is 
being threshed, and in Bombay and Cooig the crop is being 
harvested. In Bombay aud Berar cotton-picking is in progress. 
The prospects of tho poppy crop continue generally favouLJtble 
in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, # The 
prospects of the rain crop are generally very favourable 
throughout the country, though in the Punjab and the North* 
Westerr Provinces and Oudh more rain would be beneficial. 
The public health is good in all provinces. Prices are gener- 
ally stationary everywhere, except in the Punjab, where they 
are rising iif four districts, 

A little time back we had occasion to notice ft leCtSfugned 
DouumI QftU “ iu the Simla Argui, iu whiofe the writer mftde 
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some interesting remarks regarding the successful cultivation of 
tlie Russian Saxonska wheat in the Puujab. We asked 
“Dounsal Hall ” to favour us with further particulars regarding 
this wheat, but though he is a reader of the Indian Agrlad- 
turutjhv has not responded to our call. Iu a recent issue of 
the Simla Argus, the same writer, in the course of an essay on 
the currency question, makes the following remark regarding 
Saxonska wheat “ Fifteen years ago England imported ten 
million cwt. a year of wheat from Russia, and eight thousand 
cwt. from India, she now imports live million cwt. from Russia, 
and eleven milliou cwt. from India. America now supplies 
twenty-two million cwt. of wheat to the United Kingdom.” 
(vide Fireside News” 5th November 1886, London). The 
Russian Saxonska wheat Bells iu Mark-lane at 52 
shillings per quarter of 4961 bs, and the best Indian white wheat 
at 49 shillings per quarter. The Russian Saxonska wheat has been 
most successfully acclimatised in the plains of the Punjab, and 
the seed thereof sent to the writer (who first introduced this 
weed), is now growing at Kotgurh, thus demonstrating that the 
Punjab hills and plains produce the best Russian wheat, if the 
•eed wheat be forthcoming; and as England will gladly purchase 
five million cwt. thereof, the Russian Wheat Trade expires, as 
soon as Lidia is able to supply the demand. The struggle with 
America lias next to be encountered, and as the conquest is only 
a question of time, Euglaud will have to pay the Indian zemin- 
dars for twenty -seven million cwt. of wheat iu addition to the 
present supply of eleven million cwt ; making a total of thirty' 

eight million cwt. to be paid for iu London sovereigns. ’ 

» « 

• 

Gas lime has been found very effective in the destruction of 
fungoid growth ou soils, and also for other enemies of the 
fanner in the way of insect pests. A ‘ farmer ‘ writing 
to an exchange, says : — “ In my experience it is the most 
effective substance that is to be had for the destruction of 
fungoid and insect pests iu the soil, and applied to the fallow 
at the rate of about 5 tons per acre, there need be little fear 
of fiuger-and-toe.” There has been however some enquiry 
as to the effect of gas-lime ou crops, and some uucei tainty as to 
the safety of using it. On this point the same writer nays ; ~ 

This substance should be freely exposed to the air for two 
or three mouths before applying to any soil ou which is a 
growing crop, because besides many sulphides it contains a 
compound of sulphur and cyauogen that is very deadly to plants. 
It may be applied to the fallow so as to allow suilicient time 
for oxidation to alter the poisonous qualities of the cyanogen. 
It is perhaps best to slightly harrow it into the stubbles 
after they have been ploughed, because in this case the ammonia 
— or a portion of it — resulting ou the conversion of the 
cyanogen will be retaiued iu the soil if there is iu it 
lime, salt, kaiuit. or substances containing bases on 
•which the ammonia can form as nitrates. This simple 
view of it may be borne in mind in making it into com- 
posts, for unless there are substances on which the ammonia 
cau form, it will combine with carbonic acid and escape iuto 
the air. The compost should therefore contain a little super- 
phosphate, salt, or kaiuit or even a small portion of old lime, 
But in making a compost heap, it must be kept well away from 
a growing fence or the roots of valuable trees, or it will kill, 
them.” 

Another writer on the same subject says ; — Probably the 
best use that gas-lime can be put to is ou grass land, and especi- 
ally land that is troubled with moss. On badly infested, sour, 
damp, mossy land, It may be spread neat. Where the land is 
not so badly affected, it is best mixed with soil or road scrap- 
ngs into a compost io the autumn, turned and applied to the 
land in the Bpring. Gas lime has been frequently recommend- 
ed as .a cure for wire- worm in arable land. Some years ago, 
in order to test this, we caught some of the pests, and thJu 
placed them in the centre of the gas lime. After several days 
the place was opened, and the wire- worms were as lively as 
evor. After such a test, we decided that when mixed with the 
•oil, gas lime would have little effect as a curative for ‘■wire- 
worw. The best remedy for insect pests in plough tand is pro- 
iftblva dressing of liquid manure, If any thing is required ou 
plough J Hmd to stiffen the straw of grain, &o., fresh lime and 
soil made into a compost will be found the best. 


Scientific horse judging is the latest suggestion put forward 
for the utilization of science. A writer in a Scottish exchange 
calls attention to the subject as one of importance. His plan 
is to take 100 points as the standard of excellence, and then he 
explains himself thus: — “Let us first examine the horse’s mouth, 
head and neck ; second, his shoulders, back and ribs, chest, and 
fore- legs ; third, his hindquarters (high and low), his hocks, legs 
feel and pasterns ; fourthly, his walking square on his legs, 
and constitutional soundness and thorough development iu all 
his actions. Then, under these four aspeots, give 25 points 
each to the perfect horse. Then in the awards the judges 
should have to state, in writing, one, two, or three point* of 
the standard, owing to the deficiency of any one point under 
the four heads ; but if he has only the smallest defect in any 
one point of excellence, take off one point, and so ou, according 
to the merit of the horses. To coutinue this new method, let 
three competent men be sele<.itd, and let them be allocated by 
the directors to their several classes ; then^t the rings be large 
enough to divide by rope or rail inside these large rings in 
three sections ; then every judge takes his own classes ; then 
instead of one class, there would be three classes, judging at 
once iu the male section and three in the female Bection, and so 
on. With ail tlio other sections of horses exhibited at our shows 
under such a system, our shows would become instructive and 
interesting to all. No longer would there be a grievance to any, 
because the judging would be got through in far less than half 
the time occupied under the present system of judging, and our 
agricultural societies’ shows would be better attended, aud give 
perfect satisfaction to all classes of society. And now that the 
genoraljneetings are being held of the members in connection 
with all our principal shows, 1 sincerely hope that this letter 
may appear both in time aud place, aud that ample justico may 
bi* forthcoming, and the wrangljug will ere long be a thing of 
the past, wlieu we art? educated to do as we would like to be 
done to.” 

• * 

• 

A sriuiTED controversy has been going on for sometime past 
iu the columns of our contemporary, the North Bnlith A grind- 
, /vris/, on the “ progress of ensilage.” A writer in a recent issue 

I h, 'is some sensible remarks to make on the subject. After pre- 
mising that there is ensilage and ensilage, he says ' *• As oue 

who has visited many silos, I may say that I have found in 
some a product that l would not feed to stock, whilst iu others, 
the ensilage seems to give a food that I should describe as a 
blending of hay aud roots, comparatively dry, sweet, and aromat- 
ie, sufficiently like uuto hay to form a nitrogeuous food, yet 
retaining the necessary laxative juices of the grass to form a 
food substitute for roots. Ensilage such as this, with the addi- 
tion of a little meal, form a tirat-class food for milk cattle. 
Such is the silage made at Lindal Moor Farm by Messrs. 
Harrison, Amalie & Co., of which Mr. Ainslie, M.P,, is the 
* managing partner. Experiments have been made with the 
milch stock, some of them having been’ kept exclusively 
I on a silage diet, witV' the addition of a little meal, 

and others ou hay, Bilage, roots, and meal, and it has 
been fouud that both in condition and milkness the 

silage-fed did quite as well as the others, whilst the butter 
from the silage fed cattle was said to be superior. In filling 
the silos, time is given for the rise of a proper temperature ; 
it does not seem to matter whether ’the grass is put in wet or 
comparatively dry (the wet grass is said to make the more 
palatable silage), but the whole iff rolled as it is put in. The 
manager of the firm believes that iu this rolling consists the 
great secret of making good ensilage, for only by this means 
can the air be thoroughly got out of the mass. It is theu 
| weighted at about 120 lbs. to the square foot. Turnip v fire 

grown aud hay is still made, the silage being looked upon as an 
auxiliary food. At the homo farm of the Duke of Devonshire 
at Holker, the silos are not opened until* the spring, and the 
ensilage is brought into use at the time when the roots are giv- 
ing out, aud before the growth of spring grass has set in. This 
seems to be the most sensible use for ensilage, for, without the 
aid of meal or hay, it is cold food for stock in our northern 
climes in the depth of wiot«r. In the u«e of silage, as in every 
thing else, a little common sense will be found on invaluable 
adjuuot, Persons who claim for their hobbies all the oon« 
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centrated virtues under the sun, are the greatest enemies of use- THE PRINCIPLES OF LAND ASSESSMENT, 

ful inventions, causing a revulsion of feeling calculated to raise 

distrust. I have not yet seen a decent ensilage made from Agricultural Geography and the Natural 

oats, and to cut and ensile a c"op at that stage seems a foolish Classification of Soils. 

waste of valuable feeding material. Far better, if in bad The first step in soil classification must be simply an ar- 
weather, let it come to maturity, and then cut for stock.’' rangement of soils in groups according to description. Auy 

attempt to assign relative values at the outset must fail ; as 


# Ensilage competitions have now become quite common in 
England. In the report of the recent Smithfield show, we 
find the following notice regarding the ensilage competition : — 
“ The judging of the samples of ensilage sent in competition 
for the prizes offered by this society, took place on Wednes- 
day. In the ten olasses there were 145 entries, comprising 
specimens of almost every description of ensiled crop. The 
champion cup was awarded to Mr. C. G. Johnson, of Croft, 
Darlington, for an admirably made specimen of ryegrass and 
clover second crop* pressed in a stack by his patent method. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Johnson won the £25 prize 
offered by the Royal Agricultural Society for the best stack 
in England and Wales. In the class for meadow grass, out 
of 47 entries Mr, R. Loder, of Whittlebury, Towcester, was 
first (and reset ve for champion); Mr. T. Charles, of Much 
March Herefordshire second; and Mr. John Morris, of Here- 
ford (winner of the Royal Agricultural Society’s £100 silo 
prize), third. In the special class for meadow' grass made in 
a stack, the sample 4 to bo so taken as to form a section of 
the stack, 3 ft. from, and including the outside/ Mr. E T. 
Blunt, of Leicester, took the prize, Mrs, Mary Allen, of 
Leicester being reserve. Mr. W. C. Cazalet, of Dorking was 
first; Mr. H. M. Proctor of Spalding, second ; and Mr. TL Hoare, 
of Stapleliurst, third in the class for clovers. The class for | 
ryegrass (alone or mixed with. clovers) was headed by the cham- 
pion sample of Mr. 0. G. Johnson, the second prize going to the 
Aylesbury Dairy Company and a sample sent by the Ensilage 
Press Company of Liocester being very highly commended, j 
The Duke of Manchester and Lady Ashtown were highly *oni- 
tncoded in this class. There were only six: entries in the class 
for grain crops but all were good. Mr. John Swan, of Stuuefidd, 
Lincoln, was first, and Mr. R. G. Smith of Sewerby, Hull, second. 
'Jhore was a capital class of 10 entries of maize, Mr. John Swan 
coming first and Mr. J. E. Platt, of Cheadle, second. In class 
7, for tares and other leguminous plants, the Aylesbury Dairy 
Company were first, and Mr. U. Whitehead of Crawley second, 
The class for hopbiuo only contained one entry which was 
absent. In the class for fern there wore four entries, the prize 
going across the Tweed to Mr. S. Parish of Lockerbie. In the 
“auy other ” substance Mr, 0. G. Johnson was first with a sample 
made from a mixed crop of tares, oats, beans and peas, Mrs. 
Mary Allen taking second prize with pea haulm. The classes 
for model packages, &c., will be judged at the society’* stand 
(No 39) in the Agricultural Hall, where also duplicate samples 
of the succsssfubsaruples of t-nsilage will be on view. The 
complete show of the ensilage anmplc.- will remain for inspec- 
tion at 28, Museum-street by kind permission of the Dairy 
Supply Company, It should be added that the judges of ensi- 
lage were Messrs. Jeseph Darby, Bernard Dyer, F. C S„ W, J 
Harris, J. Nut tall and Garrett Taylor. For the ohampiou award, 
there were added to these Messrs.H. Kaina- Jackson and Gilbert 
Murray.” It would not be amiss to introduce something of tho 
kind out hero, especially at the numerous horse, cattle and 
agricultural shows held at various places iu this country. It 
would, we think, be an incentive to the more extended adoption 
of the ensilage system in India 


was shown in the paper on “ The Calculus of Rent,” * the re- 
lative values of soils must vary both in space and in time. Iu 
populous districts and near towns, soils of poorer quality will 
come under cultivation and will pay rent, while at a distance 
precisely similar soils wanting the same advantages of situa- 
tion will remain uncultivated, and will pay uo more than the 
value of the natural products (the “ grazing fee”)*?" In the 
same way soils at one time regarded as unfit for cultivation,' 
will, as population increases or as communications improve, 
bo brought under cultivation and pay true rent. Now it was 
shown that no relation exists between the rent of cultivated 
lands and the * f grazing fee” which may be obtained for the use 
.f lauds unsuited at the time or place for cultivation ; aud rent 
tself being in the form of a remainder, (not a ratio) every 
:hauge of prices or rate oi pr MU^tivL which affects rents 
will destroy the ratio which previously existed between 
outs. 

Any classification of soils bftMj sondy or clTufly on analy- 
icul methods is at present out ot the question. The produc- 
ive power of soils cannot be inferred from the most careful 
hemieal aud mechanical analyse*, oven if jucIl analyses were 
iracticable on a large scale which they obviously are not, A 
)asis of valuati n cannot then be looked * . in mechanical 
.aalyses alone, even when carried ou. on rigorously quantita- 
tive methods Still les-i can be expected from this method when 
the quantitative » l> mont is entirely wanting or is based on guess. 

More is to be b »j>ed from a classification based on a study 
of the origin and history of soil. Soils result from the disin- 
tegration aud decomposition of rocks by the agency of climate, 
and of animat and vegetable organisms. There appears to be 
good ground for t’m assumption that hoiU derived from the 
same rock in the same climate are of like c imposition aud of* 
like productive power. 

That rocks confer distinctive characters on the soils derived 
from them is a fact too well known to need special proof Some- 
times the character* are so remarkable that the origin of the 
soil can almost be inferred at sight, The red soil derived 
from the haematite schists in Dharwar, Sirsi, &c., are remark- 
ably alike in appearance and texture. The quartzites or 
vgpy sandy soils which, within certain limits of climate, appear 
I to have a special^ indigenous flora of their own. 
Sandy soils are also derived from the gneiss where it occurs 
without penetrating dykes, tho soil becoming more 
loamy H 11 intrusions of diorite or alternating schists make their 
appearance. A reddish loamy soil is formed from the schists 
1 ttlom* (Laurtmbhmrie). 

Tim constancy of chemical composition in igneous rocks is 
I a fact of interest to agriculturists. Rocks of the acid type- 
granites, shyolites-containing the highest percentage of 
silica are found to be richest in alkdies (potash, soda.) Rocks 
of tlys basic series, (grabbros, busalts) with a low silica percen- 
tage coutaiu a higher proportion of magnesia and lime. Rocks 
of the syenite and andesite series, named “ intermediate ” as 
to silica percentage, appear to be intermediate in composition 
as regards the principal bases. The basic series of rocks are 
also richer in iron and manganese. AH the bases named are 
of significance for agriculture, either os indispensable 


Holloway's Ointment and Pifte.— Cougb*, Influenza.— The aooth 
tng properties of these medtoante render them well worthy of trial 
in all diseases of the respiratory organs. In common colds and In- 
fluenza the Pills, Jaken internally, and the Ointment rubbed over 
the ohest ariO throat, are exceedingly efiloaolous. When influenza 
Is epidemic, this treatment Is the easiest, eafqet and surest. Hol- 
loway's Pills purify the blood remove all obstacles to Its (roe cir- 
culation through the lungs, relieve the over-gorged air tubes, and 
render respiration free, without reducing the strength, irritating 
the nerves, or depressing the spirits ; suoh are the ready means of 
saving suffering when anyone Is a filleted with cold, coughs, bron- 
chitis, and other ohest complaints, by whioh so many persons are 
seriously and permanently effiloted In most countries, 


ash constituents, or because their presence in the 
soil indirectly favours the appropriation of plant-food 
by the roots, or iu respect of their possible appearance * i forms 
injurious to plant-life, (iron in “ ferrous ” combinations, lime in 


excess). • 

Iu studying soils with reference to their rock origip, not 
only the "solid geology" but “ drift " formations of every 


kind must be brought under examination. Among these we must 
probably include most of the blaek'soiljhe most important of all, 
and perhaps the most difficult to study successfully. That 


much of this soil owes its preseut position at least to alluvial 
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action it shown by the fact that in extensive blacksoil plains 
on low levels, the abandoned bed of a stream is soon filled with 
black so if ; the site of the blaoksoil plains at the lowest 
levels of river-valleys also suggests an alluvial origin. Bat 
black foil Is also found in thin layers on high undulating 

K d where it cannot possibly be of sedimentary origin. The 
not limited to any one rock formation, it occurs on trape, 
gniess, schist and limestone, not perhaps on haematite schists 
and laterites containing a high percentage of iron. It shows 
the greatest variation in texture, from the sooty-black, granular 
powder jn which the unaided eye can scarcely detect a foreign 
partiole, to coarse mixtures of clay, tufa, and even small 
pebbles. 

The sab-aerial aooumulations oould be studied with reference 
to the rock formation on which they occur. The classification of 
the alluvial accumulations might perhaps be facilitated by 
noting the rpek formations through which the depositing stream 
reaches the plain ; tome of the variations of texture will be 
found inthe succession of strata in the black soil itself . The 
highest layer is the sooty powder. Beneath this is a black clay 
often frith a lustrous sub-oonchoidal fracture ; this again rests on 
coarser deposits on tufa. Any member of the series may be 
exposed on removal through denudation of the next member 
above. 

In the history of soils, climate is probably of greater import- 
ance than rook origin, As regards agriculture, there cau be no 
hesitation in assigning the place of highest importance to cli- 
mate, The forms of agriculture are seen to be adapted to the 
climate, and persist through all changes in the geology. 

To organise a survey of climates seems at first sight a hopeless 
project. It appears, however, that even slight changes of climate 
are accompanied by changes in the form of agriculture, and in 
the indigenous flora ; and the boundaries indicated by variations 
of the kind, are often defined with considerable sharpness. 

On the Deocan plateau the limits of botanical aud agricultu- 
ral distribution can be determined often with remarkable exact- 
ness. three or four zones are to be recognised lying parallel to 
the line of the Western Ghats. Starting from the brow of the 
gtylts, a route taken in a north-easterly direction crosses all the 
belts in snooeeeion. The westernmost belt adjoining the ghats 
is about fourteen miles broad. The somewhat rugged contours, 
steep scarps and deep ravines are characteristic topographical 
features, such as might be expected as the natural consequence 
of fh® heavy rainfall. The chief feature of the natural vegeta- 
tion is the evergreen forest. The staple crop is rice, sown in 
eeed-beds at the commencement of the heavy rains, and after- 
wards transplanted. Travelling eastward we find the evergreen 
jungle completely replaced by deciduous forests in which teak* 
is prominent. Here the rice is drilled ; the4fc*usplantation sys- 
tem being quite unknown. At the same time dry crops begin 
to p$ cultivates on the higher lands. To the eastward the rioe 
cultivation f^wtily diminishes, giving place to dry crops which 
ultimately replace the rice altogether. With the last of the rice 
fields, |h* teak juggle also disappears. The crops, among which 
jotoqri is thelmOHft prominent, are seen to be cultivated on the 
Mar*/ system ; still further inland, we find the kharif supplant* 
ed poor} and more bj the rabi system. In this, the dryest region, 
the paturat vegetation |s found to consist largely of thorny 
aoa <yUs, euphorbias, &c., plants adapted to a dry climate. y 
looting everywhere the salient changes in the indigenous 
flora and \n the agriculture, materials may be collected for 
a highly instructive agricultural and botanical map of the 
country* For mipor sub-divisions, the distribution of single 
species, particularly of “ weeds,” would be a useful guide. The 
species selected for the purpose should be common plants, 
abupdaut where they occur, but limited in some one direction 
by a weii defined boundary. 

The agricultural zones described above could, no doubt, be 
traoed throughout the country known as Western India. It 
might expected that over such an extent of latitude the 
variations in the amount of heat received from the sun must 
causa sensible changes of climate, which should be manifested 
in corresponding changes of the flora and the form of agricul- 
ture. And changes of the kind can no doubt be traoed, thobgh 
whether ***. due to variations iu the awouut of suu- 
heaft» m m * si Emfejj y open question. The southern district of 
fitaara fcf Mttrnbm for its spice gardens, generally 


laid out in deep ravines, where the roots of the areoa palms are 
within easy reach of the perennial water level. In the shade 
of the trees, the pepper vine and cardamoms grow. In these 
districts, the dwarf date palm (Phoenix fariniferal) is a conspi- 
cuous member of the indigenous flora, and is limited in an 
easterly direction by a boundary almost coinciding with that 
of the spioe-gardens. It would be interesting to determine 
whether wild palm and areca nut cultivation are conterminous 
in a northerly direction. In the northern districts of north. 
Cauara, coffee is grown on a small scale with a view to profit. 
The coffee plant flowers and fruits in Dharwar, but the limit 
of profitable cultivation must here be neatly reached, if not 
already passed 

At Dharwar, a species of seneoio (S. tenuifoixa) is very 
abundant as a wild plant growing on highsr grounds in the 
rice district. In Belgaum this specie* is completely replaced by 
Senecio Betgaumensu, which is again left behind on reaching 
the Satara districts. It is difficult to point any important 
change in the modes of agriculture from Dharwar to Tauna, 
and the peculiar characters of the north Oanara agriculture may 
After all be due not to latitude, but to the narrowing of the 
peninsula and to the influence of winds and rains from the Bay 
of Bengal. 

To summarise the procedure of a survey based on the above 
principles. The country is first mapped into natural districts, 
according to the distribution of the more important forme of 
agriculture aud types of natural vegetation, These districts 
are divided again into smaller tracts, according to the distribu- 
tion of species with a narrower range. Within each tract soils 
are mapped according to rock formation aud sub-divided into 
groups, acc^rdiug to depth and other characters affeotiug 
producing power, so as finally to arrive at groups the mem- 
bers of which are of equal productive power. Ae yet no 
numerical values have beeu assigned to the groups, the pro- 
ceduie has been one of olasification simply. The productive 
power of each g^oup is now to be inferred from observations 
of the fertility of any members of the group, but is to be 
determined independently for each group. The tracts must now 
be again mapped into areas, within which all the lands are 
equally favoured by communications, uearness of towns and 
political advantages generally. Within these areas the rent 
is to be determined independently for e&oh group by any 
of the methods given in the chapter on rent T, ere ie no 
oeeumption that the rent of one group mutt hear some particular 
ratio to the rent of another group t 

It would not be possible to organize a survey on these 
principles without much preliminary study and exploration. 
But it is possible with the help of existing organisations to 
collect materials, out of which in & few years a very valuable 
approximate map of natural districts and tracts could be cons- 
tructed without the help of any systematic survey. 

Several uses may be suggested for a map constructed on the 
basis of the rough survey proposed. It would uo tfoubt prove a 
reliable guide for the mapping of famine areas. The natural 
districts or tracts iu which famine had already occurred could be 
noted, and the tracts more nearly related as regards floral aud 
agricultural distribution would be indicated as liable to suffer 
iu future. 

It is impossible to frame any iuduotions frem records of che- 
mical analyses of soils without the help of a uatural grouping, 
such as is here described. Without classification of soils a 
chemical analysis can be considered to hold only for the plaoe 
at which the soil was collected ; and this valuable method of 
investigation comes to be looked on as U>o costly for use. There 
is no reason why something should not be learnt of the chemi- 
oal constituents of a whole group of soils from a small number 
of analyses. There is at present no classification of soils, 
whioh affords any guidance in applying the results of crop 
experiments, records of sales and transactions in Wud. 

So far utilitarian objects have alone been considered. It is 
obvious that a map of the kind advocated, would possess a 
botanical as well as an agricultural significance, and oould be 
exude the basis for a systematic study of the geographical dis- 
tribution of plants over subordinate areas. Any one who 
examinee a catalogue of a local flora must be struck by the 
vagueness of the terms used to denote the range of flowering 
pUuta, 4s o f ten as not political divisions, names of estates and 
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province*, are employed to indicate distribution. No order cau 
be introduced into the study without some improvement in the 
method. If looal floras could be furnished with maps of the 
natural districts, the distribution of single species could be 
described with far more lucidity and scientific precision. 
There seems to be no reason why agricultural boundaries 
should not be employed for this purpose ; they are often more 
obvious, and it is almost certain that they follow truly natural 
limits of climate. But the first maps for scientific study should 
be drawn from a knowledge of the distribution of single 
speoies, the species selected for the purpose being what are 
known as “ common plants.” The object is of course to construct 
maps of vegetation-formations as studied by Griaebach in hia 
“ Vegetation der Erde. ” But the early knowledge of a flora 
does not give sufficient grasp of the facts of distribution to 
furnish even the general plan of such a map. The distribution 
of a comparatively small number of single species can be 
studied with greater ease and certainty, and with a more limi- 
ted knowledge of the flora, and materials for some important 
boundaries could even be found in rich herbaria as those at 
Kew and 4 Calcutta. Some of the boundaries selected would turn 
out to be due to acoident and to coincide imperfectly with the 
truly natural limits dae to climate, but the method on the 
whole is sound ; with better information the boundaries could 
be readjusted, and study of geographical distribution would 
advance 

A Y. 

ENSILAGE EXPERIENCE IN ENGLAND. 

No one will question that the system of ensilage has made 
great progress during the past five years, especially in Englaud ; 
and it is generally believed that Farms of auy pretension are 
not now considered complete without a silo or two. It may 
also be said that the recent Royal Ensilage Commission has 
done a great deal towards familiarizing farmers and others 
with the pros, and cons, of the system geneuerally. Yet it is 
astonishing to find how many there are among English far- 
mers and large landed proprietors who, though they devote 
much of their time and attention to agricultural improvement, , 
have no experience whatever of ensilage, and in all probability | 
have never seen silage or a silo. This ignorance on the 
part of English agriculturists is illustrated very forcibly 
iu an article by Mr, Henry F. Moore, on the winter of 1895 88, 
published in the last volume to hand of the Journal of the Hot/’ 
al Agricultural Society of England . 

Mr. Moore tells ui that he was commissioned by the Council 
of the Society to institute enquiries among its members, and 
other practical men, into the lessons taught by the season, 
and into its effects ou the agriculture of the country. To give 
effect to this he sent out to some 450 members of the Society, 
a series of fourteen questions, one of which was whethor they 
had any experience of ensilage. Of this number some 350 
replied, from which Mr. Moore ^elected the most noteworthy, 
(55 in all), whose replies he has embodied iu his paper. 

It will perhaps astonish our readers when we tell them that 
out of the 55 members of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England who replied to Mr. Moore's questions, nearly two- 
thirds (33) of the members ictually had no experience whatever 
of ensilage 1 Some stated there were no silos in their neighbour- 
hood ; one said there was a silo iu.the neighbourhood, which had 
been erected two years ago v but that it had never had a load of 
grass or other green food put into it: another, that he did not be- 
lieve in the economy or usefulness of silage. One irate member— 

& colonel— said: “I hate the stuff ! It is more like muck than any- 
thing I know.” Considering that he had no txperience, (accord- 
ing to his own statement), of ensilage, it is difficult to understand 
how he came to compare it with “ muck," 

By those who* had had experience, tho most flattering, 
testimony is # borne to the value of silage, that of Mr. lLeury 
Woods, agent to Lord Walsingham, (President of the late Royal 
Ensilage Commission), is about the fullest, and we quote it in 
extent* for the valuable lesson it teaches. This is what ho says : 

11 1 believe I may fairly say that I have had a good deal of 
experience of silage for some years put, and eipeoi&lly during lari 
winter and spring. 1 need scarcely say that it was no easy mat ter 
to o*rry upward* of 70 bead of hq r»ss, I VO otfUfi wfl 2,0V0 


sheep, through a long winter and late cold spring, with a very short 
supply of roots, little straw (the oorn crops of 1935 being light and 
short of straw), and an extremely sosnt supply of hay, However 
inuoh we might have boon disposed to purchase artificial foods, 
they would have done comparatively little good unless there 
had been the moans of giving with them a more bulky and diges- 
tible food to fill the animal's stomachs, Here then w »s an 
Instaooe where the advantage of having silage was beyond alj 
possibility of donbt. It hi known by praotloal and experienced 
men that when straw on light land is of slow growth, it is tough 
and indigestible ; to have given animals oh&ff made from such straw 
without the admixture of some other food more easy of digestion 
must have had the effect of produolng many ailments from whioh 
they would otherwise be free. On Lord Walslngham's farms In 
hand, the snlmals were fed on mixed straw ohaff and silage with 
a limited allowanoe of artificial food; they remained healthy through- 
out, and did remarkably well. Upon one farm tho old shepherd 
most strongly objected to the idea of having a little kidney-vetoh 
silage put Into troughs In a forward fold, for the lambs to piok 
at when the few trunip topi there had been, were done. It was, 
however, Insisted that the order must be obeyed. A few days 
after the silage had been given as directed, four lambs were 
taken with soouring, their oo*^ ski r’ng r,i i th*y Iooko l la any- 
thing but a satisfactory state. The snepherd came to me at the 
fold In a most doleful frame o! mind, am! said, *Thri silage is, se 
I expected, regular upsetting the lainbt . and yuo will see that it 
will kill a lot of * em,' After oaremi'y lookLi£ anting the ewes and 
lambs, I saw what had oaused the *oouring oi the four lambs, and 
then, to the shepherd's horror, I remarked, 1 Now shepherd under- 
stand me clearly wheu I say that tho lambs shall have the silage 
as directed. If it kills the whole lot.' This Boomed too tnuoh for 
the old man, and he did not say another word, bx. his countenance 
clearly showed what he felt. It was only natural that he should 
feel alarmed, for he has a pecuniary as well as a professional In- 
terest in the auooesafnl rearing of as many Umbs as possible, 

I purposely kept away from the ewes and lambs for at least a 
fortnight, but told the bailiff to keep a sharp eye on them, and 
to let me know if anything further went wrong, I had no unfavour- 
able report from tho baififf. The next time I went to the sheep, the 
shepherd lost no time in approaohlng me, and tho look of his faoe 
showed oloarly that he was out of his trouble, He remarked, 9 ^ 
was rare y wrong about the silage upsetting the four lambs yoa 
saw, They soon got all right. Look at my Jambs now, and ssa 
how well they are doing,' It was quite true that they were doing 
well, and have continued healthy and thriving ever since. It Is 
said they are the best of lambs on any light land farm iu the neigh- 
bourhood, The ewos had a mixture of silage and chaff It la 
worthy of remark, that while a 11 »ck of ewes on a neighbouring 
farm did not do well during last winter and spriug, and came out 
ofj/hoir wool very low iu condition, tho lambB looking unthrifty 
and stnnted, tho shoepshearors declared that they had seen no ewaa 
this year suythiug like so frosh in oonditiou or producing better 
wool, uor lambs looking more thriving and healthy, than those on 
Lord Walslngham’s farm to which I have referred. 

M I should perhaps add that our silage is made in oloso silos, 
and is well trodieu and rammed after having been passed through 
tho ohaff oulker By iuoarrlng tho slight additional oost of tbevo 
operations we aeoure our forage with the smallest possible percen- 
tage of loss In its weight, and if tho amouut of ac.d developed If 
sufficient to indicate the progress of chemloal ohange,U is not injuri- 
ous to the auimals consuming it, nor is it so considerable as in many 
approved samples of so-called 1 Sweet ’ silage." 

Another member said he considered uo farmer safe, OP 
farm complete, without ono or more silo*. Mr. Faunce do 
Laune, a well-known writer on agricultural subjects, and one 
who had coiiuidcmblt) expei ieucj with silos, said tho 

silage he made proved of great value during the long severe 
winter ; “ and wheu chaffed up with straw, it proved an ex- 
cellent winter food, as it seemed to moisten and give flavour 
to the straw, which was then freely eaten by sheep." He, 
however, considered it advisable to give a highly nitrogenous 
food with silage. Mr. H. J. Sheldon, of Warwickshire said 
“At the end of last June I made a silage stack of about ltMicreg 
tiifulium, with a great deal of shed oats in it. I pressed it with 
Amos and lluut’s Chain Gear ; it was excessively hot for several 
months, but after Christmas it came out some first-class sweet 
j ensilage. No waste, except about 7 or H iuches at the outside, 
where it was dressed with salt. No mould or auy influence from 
the outside air, reached beyond that distance. IJj \ypt R'i 

iu COhjuuctiou with other food* to a largo uumoor of cow stock 
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who ate it well, and it does them well. I shall make more this 
year, being very pleased with it.” A farmer in Worcestershire 
said that ensilage had been tried on an estate, where he was 
agent in 1883, with entire success, and is now adopted on a 
large scale. He added : “I entirely believe in it.” Professor 
J. P. Sheldon, an authority on agricultural matters, in his reply 
said : — “Personally, I have no experience in the use of silage, 

I do not wiuter stock enough to make it worth my while to go 
in for it. A neighbour has used it two or three winters with 
satisfactory results to his dairy cattle. He is decidedly in 
favour of it, and intends to coutinue the practice, though he is 
careful not to have too large a portion of silage. Used with 
discretion, he regards it as a valuable variation in the food 
given to dairy cattle in winter aud spring ; it enables him to 
keep more stock, and he has not fouud any ill* effect from the 
use of it, either to the cattle themselves or to the cheese and 
butter they yield. He is, however, au uncommonly careful aud 
systematic man ” 

The reply sent by Earl Powis is very decisive. He said : 

“ We preserved in a silo about 00 tons of green clover and rye 
grass, put in uncut aud weighted with stones. The contents 
we gave to dairy cows during winter, two feeds per day of 
silage and three of hay. The quantity of milk was 
increased, the quality improved, and the cows kept well 
up in their condition.” A large farmer of Carnarvon- 
shire said : — “ Silage was most valuable. I used it for milking 
cows as a chaDge of diet : for yearling and two-year-old bullocks 
housed in a covered yard, as their main supply of food. I got 
the sheep to eat it, and in this respect it was most useful and 
handy. I have not any good statistics as to weight, &c. ; but 
some of its advantages are the quickness and haudiuess with 
which a large uumber of beasts can be foddered ; no chaffing, 
slicing, or cooking is required ; the food is ready and succulent 
whenever it is taken out — and what is not used can lie by till 
next wanted ; it is very wholesome food. Beef fed on it is 
like grass-fed beef as distinguished from stall-fed.” 

Mr. Moore in summing up the replies on the question of 
euflilage says: — “The reader of the. various replies on the 
(Question of Silage will be struck with one fact, which is most 
curious. There are many who have no experience of this 
new food ; but no single one of those who have kindly replied 
to my queries, and who have tried the system, are fouud to 
condemn it. Mr. de Laune, who has ha l a large experience 
with the silo, sums up the whole lesson of the winter by say- 
ing that it teaches us to “make more silage, and feed it with 
chaffed straw ” I cannot say more on the question than this 
— all who have used it declare that, without it they could not* 
have gone through last wiuter as they did. Mr. Scarth’B experi- 
ence of sweet silage made with the Johnson’s patent stack 
system may also be referred to, a* showiug how experience 
supports the award of the Society's silver medal to that system 
at Norwich.” With such testimony before us it is impossible to 
eutertaiu a single doubt that silage can evei prove anything but 
beneficial to dairy and other stock. In every case where bad 
©fleets have followed the use of silage, the cause has been traced 
to badly made silos or an ignorance of the system; and wherever 
the contents of a silo have turned out a failure, the cause may 
safely be attributed to an iguorauce of the method of making it. 

Miscellaneous Items 

Thb Meerut grass scheme, it was stated some little time ago in 
the Pwneer t had been o'osed. It is now under consideration, how- 
ever, to resuscitate it owing to representations made by the Com 
mauder in-Chief to the General Officer commanding the Muerut 
division. 

r 

The English farming interests are In need of a Minister of Agri 
culture. A contemporary tells us that a Council meeting of the 
Wakefield branch of the West Hiding Chamber of Agriculture was 
hold at Wakefield the otner day when a resolution was adoptsd to 
the effeot 1 that while endorsing resolutions passed at the Licooln 
meeting, this Chamber Is of opinion that the appointment of a Mi* 
nlster of Agfioolture is the first and most important object to be 
attained for t&V^dvanoemeut of agricultural Interests la this 
WWOtefu 


M. Vbsqus le, we undtrstand,*oontinu!og his researches on the 
fanotlons of the eplderm, or skla of the leaf, In various plants. 
This layer consists usually of flattened oells, destitute, or nearly 
so, of o^louring matter, but containing water, and eervlng as reser- 
j voir* for that fluid, the evapcrition of whioh Is prevented In many 
j oases by the thicken «d wall of the exposed surface of the oell by 
Ibe exudation of waxy matter, the presence of hairs, &o, 

Thb Gardners' Ohronicte says " The exlptenoe on the roots o / 
Peas, Beans, and PapUionaoe& generally, of small tuberoles or 
nodules has long been known, and the growths In question have 
exolted muoh attention on the part of botanists. It now 
appears probable that these little growths, whioh the purely practi- 
cal man would deem of no importance, are of great consequence In 
oonneotlon with the absorption and digestion of nitrogeneons food, 
and the conversion of Insolable and inert nitrogenous mattsr Into 
soluble food by means of minute orga Jams Sooh faots oonld never 
have been gnessed by the moat experienced practitioner In any 
length of time, and yet they are matters of oardipal Importance to 
him. 1 ' 

The aooounts of the trade and navigation of British 

India for the flret eight months of the current finan- 

cial year show that the value of merchandise imported, inolud- 
, ing Government stores, was Ri. 40.83,16,283, as compared with 
Re, 35,72,48,375 for the same period of 1885. The value of the 
merchandise exported was Ri 55,29,63,828, as against Rs. 
50,58,19,116. The vslue of treasure Imported was Rs. 6,92,97,956, 
as against Rs. 10,12,41,462, and that of treasure exported Rs. 
1,45,90,881, as against R«. 72,73,180, The gross amount of Import 
duty collected, including the salt duty, wne Rs, 1,64,12,492, as 
.gainst Rb. 1,48,10,190, and that of export duty collected He. 
33,29,219, as agaiutt Rs. 37,76.074. The increase In both imports 
and exports was fairly genera 1 , there being few articles on whioh 
there is a deorease. 

Consul Baker, of Buenos Ayres, reports that the wool season of 
1885 86 in the Argentine Republic already exhibits a large deficit 
in the returns for the previous year. The reports for this season 
from October 1 to July 15 are 284,000 bales, against 315,000 for 
last year. The apparent shortage In the total wool clip ie about 

30.000 bales. The defiolt in reality, however, is mnoh larger than 
this, as every year heretofore there hao been an average balance of 

20.000 bale* carried from one dip to the next, while title season 
there is no etook whatever on hand ; so that the actual dtfidt is 
upward of 50,000 bales, equal to upward of 30,000,000 lba. The 
prospeot for the approaching wool olip (1886 87) ia thought to be 
still more unpromising. The winter had been very severe on the 
flocks. The next clip, it le predioted, will be 75,000 bales, or 
45,000,000 lbs below that of 1884-85. 

Selections. 

1)11. AITCHISON ON PLANTS AND PLANT PRODUCTS 
OF AFGHANISTAN. 

The third meeting of the session of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain was held on Wed* esday evening, the 8 h December, 
1886, there being a fair audience, including about a aoore of visitor* 
and several country members, and as it ultimately pioved, the pro* 
gramme was exceptionally luterating. Surgeon- Major A itohison, who 
accompanied the Afghanistan Delimitation Commission as naturalist, 
came to tell the members of bis experience In the reglou uf the Hart 
Rud valley, which lies between the north-east of Afghanistan and the 
north-west of Persia. It is very seldom that a mao of soieuoe baa 
the opportunity of txploring that region ; very few, if any, have done 
it before Dr. AitchDon, and be has done it so well — both botanl- 
oaliy aud zoologically — that few are likely to follow in his footstep*, 
unless to seo with their own eyes the wonders whioh he speaks 
about, in his " Notes on some plants' and plant products of Af« 
ghanistan.” Dr. Attohlson settles many moot points whioh have 
been attached to the umbelliferous gum-resins since they wet# 
introduced into European mediolne ; he has hi ought home with 
him a most excellent collection of herbarium specimens, re- 
presenting fully 800 tpeoles, ail of them most complete in every 
part, and greatly eunauoed in their value from the faot that 
his observations on the spot have added mnoh to our knowledge 
of the life history of the plants. With the aid of a large map, 
Dr. Aituhison described the ground he went over, pointing out tne 
regions where the more important plants— aiafanldn, ammonlaonm, 
and gelbanum— were particularly abundant, and he was very 
happy occasionally in his by-remarks upon the tendenoy of the 
uatives to rnblead the Investigator* For example, he was assured 
that aiafcutida was obtained only from the female plant—" The 
only one which yields milk, you know.” Another native tried 
to assute him that the plant was not the asafeet Ida-yielding one 
by eating slioe after slice of the root apparently with great gusto. 
*• You see,*’ said the native, " it is not the asafmtlda plant.” 

“Bakl” said Aupthor, “you’U now stiuk like a camel for a 
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mon th,” Tfae«a are fair example# of the difficulties which the le attacked by Insects, which puncture the stem, from the wounda 
investigator bad to meet, but aa far aa we oould judge, Dr. Atohl- a juice flowa out, which soon oonoretes. This ia ammoniaoum. The 
aon took the natives' statements for wbat they were worth, HU author had al*o obaerved another aminoniacum plaut in abundance, 
deaoriptlon of the growth of the plant* mentioned waa very via. Dorema glahrum, 

graphic, and It oreated no Utile astonishment in the andlenoa Ferula GaibanWti* —The galbanum plant waa deaorlbed minutely, 
when he ahowed an a«af<*fclda stem about six luohea In diameter, aa no previous description of lb ia wholly correct After referring 
and explained that one month he had aeen the plain upon to the ampl float ion which U required upou Bentley and Trimen’s 
which It grew arid and deaolate and In three month* it description of the plant, he stated that it grows very abuudanlly 
waa tblok with verdure, the Dorema ommoniacum and Ferula in the Outran vicinity In the young *tage the etem haa a beautiful 
fiv'lda having grown to shrub-llke afz** in that short period' aeml opalescent appearance, a-id a* It grows older it la vividly 
and given oharaoter to the plain by their foliage and beaut! marked with rainbow ooloura From an early etage of its growth, it 
fni lofloresceno*. A month later the barren aspect could be yields by puncture a ml ky juice which very alowiy oouoretes, 
# aeen again. The Atyafery aa to the origin of galbanum he ThU ia galbanum. It has a oelery odour, and Is very adhesive, »o 
•atUfaotorily aolvad with his apeolmana of the gum-reiln and that when removed, it generally takes some of the atom with it. 
of the plant Itaalf, and Mr. E. G Baker's proximate aualyaia This la collected and sent to India, where it is largely used by the 
of the gmmresln would appear to establish with certainty that natives. 

It ia the true galbanum, The specimen was exceptionally fins. The next plant referred to waa deaorlbed a* the aumbul 
the tears were diitlnot pale-oolcured, and generally more plant, which has been ldontified as ferula xauveslui. It la 
like ammonlaonm, bnt the existence of nmbeftiferone In the new to botanists, and we ga’her that it U the source of the 

ft sin wav a oonolnalve proof of Its identity. It la true that the aumbnl root of commerce. After reference to tome other umbelli- 

indications of the preaenoe of nmbelliferone were somewhat feroua plants of minor importance, Dr Altchiaon proceeded to 

remote, and not so marked aa with old specimens ; but we deiorlbe three new kinds of manna. The first ia from Gotoneaslcr 

yet require some work on this gum, particularly In the acuti/olia t a tall shrub growing on the hills in thickets. At 
direction of ascertaining if nmbelliferone ia present in reoent the plants ripens, the branches become covered, with the exudations 
samples to the same extent aa in old ooes. In the dlsous whloh is removed by simply shaking the branches and collecting 
aion which followed the botanists bad it ail to themselves, the manna In a olotb aa It falls. A second kind, grown In the 
and It would certainly have been a very dreary affair had not vicinity ofRui Khaf, lsalson*w, and the third ia obtained from 
the aubjeota under duouiaion long been enveloped In mystery. Famarix gallica, not T, manmifera, He obtained another specimen 
Mr, Baker, sen,, In a very oharaoterietlo apeeoh, referred to from Salsola Fatida in fine tear-like masses, but that had boon 
the value of Dr. Altohlson’s work, and gave a very Interesting lost. 

acoonnt of the Identification that afternoon of the source of royal The next plant of i.nn f - ,anci w ft let was described waa Q!y- 
salep, whloh Daniel Hanbury in 1856 recognised aa different oyrrhiza glabra. This ia iarge.y cc!leoti d and is converted into 
from oommon sslep, derived from orohls species, Hanbury could biaok liquorice by the inhabitants it Turkistan. In the prepara- 
never get to the bottom of this matter, but uow it may be said with tlon whey is used, this imparting to tin rxtraot a peculiar pfquaucy 
certainty that Mr. Baker, in con junction with Mr. Helmsley, has whloh ia not obtainable by wa»er Mcse. Uquortoe Is also largely 
proved that It ia derived from an amarylaidaoeoua plant of whlob imported Into the oouutry from Persia. 

he ahowed a freab apcolmen. Tbla waa the moat interesting point Two species of aetragabs wb’oh yield a txegaoanth like gum were 
brought out lo the discussion ; none of the speakers had aver been then referred to. Thla la a peculiar form which exudos epontatie- 
where Dr. Altohlson made hla collection, so that they could not ou*ly, and Dr. Aitobiion found on cutting a item that the juice 
criticise, and therefore the speakers bad to be oontent with the faots proceeded from the medullary space. It la collected and exported 
aa stated, and they warmly expressed their thanks to Dr. Altobison to India, where it la used ohb fly for stiffening fabrics Aspeoiea of 
and their admiration of bis work. rhubarb known to the native* aa " fool'* rhubarb” waa found near 

The President took the chair a few minutes past 8, and the the Barkut mountains. The root of thla Is used by natives as 
minutes of laat meeting being taken as read, he called upon Dr, medicine. Speo’mens were shown, audit waa stated that aome 
Altohlson to read hla seeds of the pUnt had bun sewn at Kew, and plants wore now 

VT T"j * . growing from them, bo that their indentifioation Is approaching. 

Notes on some Plants and Plant* fro ddcts of Afghanistan. Amongat the other planta referred to were Micarinda spmos*, the 
After Dr. Altohlson had briefly referred to bis appointment root of which was one of the meet nauseous and.iutolerable smelling 
as naturalist to the commission and the work of the body, substances which he had ever come scrota. Astragalus Ilerateuti* 
he described the route by which .the company marched to the the sooroe of anzeroot, or larcocalia, hitherto undermined and Del- 
region where his investigations were chhfly made. That region phinium zatil % which yields flowers largely used aa a yellow dye 
wa* situated north and south between Herat and Panjdeb, to the stuff in India, the source of which has hitherto been unknown, 
west towards Persia, Including the nortb-eaat corners of It, and to After Dr AitchUcn concluded reading his paper, ho was hoaitl. 
the east, Including the north-west corner of Afghanistan, Hi* iy applauded, and the President called upon Mr. E. G. Ba%*r to 
attention waa confined to planta which yield products of commercial read a note on a sample of Afghanistan Qa banuvi collected from 
va'ne, and his work lu this direction consisted of collecting botaui- Feiula galbaniflua. 

cal specimens a* complete as possible, and at various stage* of This being Mr Baker'# first appearance as an original worker, 
growth, also the ripe seeds for distribution to botanic gardens, such be received a special round of applause. His ftualysis cf the gum 
as Kew, He also endeavoured to obtain Information as to local resin brought home by l>r. Altchiaon, gave the following results 
names and uses, but bis difficulty in many oases was that there was ‘rom 6 gramme* of the powdered material •* — 


no population from whom he could get that information, Umbelli* Per con*, 

feroua plants are the characteristic type of the vegetation which Petroleum ether extract ... ... ... 3 10H 

abound* in the region. This may beon aocount of the peouliar Ether extract ... ... ... ... 61 *200 

situation of the plains, which are from 2,000 to 4,000 feet above the Alcohol extract ... ... ... 7 570 

tea level. There is no surface water, and none can be got without Water extract ... ... ... 17'028 

digging to an enormous depth, yet, strange to iay, plant* grow ou Insoluble matter ... ... ...10 500 

the soil in abundance during few months of the year. He grapbl- A*h ... ... ... ... 2 403 

cally described a plain covered with vegetation of which the Ferula Volalfclle oil and moisture ... ... 5 332 


f'Cltda, Dorema aminoniacum , and Ferula galbanidua were the The water soluble matter, chiefly gum, gave a precipitate with 
principal individuals. The first two invariably grow together. inmonlum oxalate and lead soetate, hut not with borax. The 
Fiom the time that the plants begin to grow the plains are one mass sh was found to contain sodium and calcium as carbonates, and 
of greep, ihen the stems begin to shoot up, aud lastly a dreamland speotroscopic exmlnatlon gave a faint indication of storontium. 
aspeot fa imparted to the soene o>. the appearance of the beautiful The resin gave a dark-brown colour with sulphuric aoid, none with 
Inflorescence. All this lasts *fom the end of April to the beginning bydroohlorio add in the cold, but a dirty red ou boiling, without 
of July, when it disappears aa suddenly as it began. ebango on the addition of alcohol. The umbelliferous reaction waa 

Ferula Fattiila.—T) r Altohlson described thla p’aut as an exoob obtained with ammonia, and sulphur waa proved to be absent, 
lent one In fruit, and referred iu detail to its growth. Regarding Ou comparing It with museum specimens, he found some points of 
oolleotlon of the gum rosin, ha explained that the natives stated identity, but there were also points of difference, and on applying 
that the plant does not yield asafectida, but he humorously observed Hirsohonn’a teat for Persian galbanum, It did not satisfactorily 
they have a faculty for telling travellers things whloh are very ^ respond to It, and his remarks appeared to indicate that Hir»uhonn*a 
different from what oan be aeen by careful observation. The col- test require revisal 

lectors come to the plains supplied with auffioient provisoes to last Dr, Trlmen was then oalled upon by the prrsldor t. He oommencod 
them for several weexe. They lay bare the root stock before the by referring lu warm terms to the service which Dr Altchiaon had 
flowering stage haa been reached and out off a portion of the stem, . ©ndered to botanical soienoe by hi* painstaking and laborious 
fiom which a milky yuioe exudes. Next the root is covered with a nveetigatlous. He was especially pleased that Dr, Aitoblsou had 
dome-like itruoture of earth and leaves, with an opening towards brought home snoh a complete set of materiel and having himself 
the north, so that the sun may not hinder the exudation. Iu five some year* ago worked on umbelliferous plants, he knew how muoh 

or six weeks they ’return, and by this time a thick gummy, reddish material for the proper illustration of oertain members of the order 

substance, resembling the aaafcctlda of oomroeroe, ha* appeared on was required. Be then referred to points of difference between 

the root. This is scraped off and placed in a leather bag. The some cf the planta a* brought home by Dr. Altobiaon, and the 

roots may yield a second supply, but r.ot so abundantly as the first. de«oiipt!on given of the same in “ Medt lust Plants,” referring more 
The a*afu?ttda is then sent to Herat, where it uudergoes adulter- especially to ammonioum ond galt anum To a question regarding 
ation to fit it for oommeroe 1 Red clay being an important factor the frontier of Persia sod Afghanistan, Dr. Altohlson replied that 
In this subsidiary Industry, Dr. Altohlson stated that he had the same question had been put by the Shah ot Persia to one of his 

fonriB another species of asafeotida yiolding. ferula In a ministers. After si me time the reply was “ I refer 

different part of the oountry (Belooohlatan), which was distluct you to the British. ” remarks regarding the ftglon where 

from the true Ferula feutida. the umbelliferous plants grow. Dr. Trlmen concluded by 

Dorema Ammoniaoum. — This growA along with, aud as abun- again complimenting Dr. Altohlson on his excellent work, 
dantty as, Faiu’u assfcntlda, and In the young state it.ls soarocljtpoi* Mr, J. J. Baker ( Kew). the next speaker, made a very acceptable 
slble to distinguish ( them t both yie ding a juloe ; but as they grow ^apeeob. He stated that bis Afghanistan work was but a small 
older, the dorema stem begins to show Its cfaarscteristio feature— portion of what had been done by Dr Altohisou for botanical soienoe, 
large swslllngs In the side. It also recognisable from the Inflore* and rsfsrred to bis not# book *f the flora of tha Punjab. This 
sosucs, whloh t< different, When it the fruiting stag* the plant waa done twenty years ago, During tha last Afghan war he bad 
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worked up the flora of that country, and now be had thoroughly 
Investigated the region whioh connect* the three groat division* 
of Asiatic flora. These were the Indian — extensive and rloh flora 
comprising about 16,000 different speoies ; the Siberian, also an 
extensive and most oharaoteristlo flora ; and the Oriental whioh 
was rich, and contained most peculiar speoies* All those seemed 
to he concentrated in the spot explored by Altohlson. He gave 
theaudieuoe a graphic aooount of the exteut of Dr. Altohison’s 
work, which comprised zoology as well as botauy, and then made 
his statement regarding royal salep, whioh first received attention 
from Hanbury, thirty years ago, and pointed ont then in a paper 
( reprinted in Solenoe Papers) that the royal salep partook more 
of the charaoter of a bulb than a tuber. Bat he oould not get at 
Its origin, although he made repeated Inquiries. A sample of this 
royal salep brought home by Aitchison was shown whioh presented 
the oharaoteristlo nuoleus, or clove, peculiar to tubers. He oon 
trusted this wlthHaubury’s figure.and showed them to bo Identical 
Llndley had thought that the royal salep was obtalued from 
•ome speolot of tulip, but Mr. Baker said it was nothing 
like It, and only that afternoon he along with Mr. Qelmstey, 
Oliver, and Johnston, had been able to refer It Unguemia triu 
phem t belonging to the natural order amaryilldaoca\ He showed 
a fresh speolmen of the bulb of this plant, and described It 
botanioally. This dlsoovery removes royal salep entirely from 
the other saleps, and It would appear that It is more like 
those whioh grow In Central Africa, and whioh are used by 
the Kaffirs. The subjeot Is still being worked up by Mr 
Johnston, at the Kew laboratories. Meiers. Hemsley, Jack 
son, Bentley, and Holmes also spoke, but their remarks were 
mainly complimentary to Dr. Aitohlson, and nothing new was 
added to the knowledge whioh was oonveye 1 In the papers 
read. The President then formally put a vote of thanks to Dr. 


being raw ground baslo olnder, and B being precipitated phosphate 
made by Soheibler’s process from basic cinder re- 


read. The President then formally put a vote of thanks to Ur. 
Altohlson and Mr. Baker to the meeting, and It was carried with 
acclamation . —Ohemiit and Druggist, 


THE MANURIAL VALUE OF BASIC CINDER. 

I. 

Bv Prof. Fream, B, So. Lost>. , F. L. 8,, F. G, S. 

On* of the grandest triumphs of Agriculture is to have shown 
how waste materials, apparently worthless, may nevertheless be uti 
Used on the profitable growth of plants and auimali. Not In one 
oase only, but in many cases, the recognition and subsequent applica- 
tion of this fact have determined, io effect, the profitable prossou- 
tion of an industry whioh otherwise oould only have been carded 
on with fioaoalal results the reverse of encouraging. It has been 
said that In the economy of nature nothing is lost, and the history 
of modern ohemioal technology teems with illustrations of the faot, 
that the truo eoonomy of many industrial processes Is only to be ar- 
rivaAat through the co-operation of the tiller of the soil. The latest 
example of this Intertwining of agricultural and manufacturing 
Art Is one likoly to be fraught with no ordinary consequences. 

Outside the works, where, by means Bessemer converters, 
ooarse plg lron Is modified into still, huge piles of slag, or basic cin- 
der, have for years been allowed to accumulate, making the never 
too oharming surroundings additionally hideous. There was no mar- 
ket for the material, even as mineral rubbish, and if there were, the 
oost of transport would have been prohibitive. And 
of these vast heaps must, and would have continued 
Increasing In size were It not that the art of agriculture 
tests on a scientific basis, and thus that its votaries are ever on the 
look-out for means of adding to its resources. A knowledge of the 
faot that one great object aimed at in the manufacture of steel is 
the elimination of phosphorus led to the auspioiou that the store of 
this element, contained in the refuse slag, might be rendered avail- 
able as plant food. Experiment alone could verify this hypotheses 
and experiment has, as I now proceed to show, amply and unerring 
ly demonstrated the high manurlal value of this hitherto worthless 
rubbish. 

On the farm belonging to the College of Agriculture, near Down 
ton, Wilts, experiments were made in the summer of last year with 
a vlow of tostlng, as thoroughly as possible what manurlal value 
was possessed by * ground baslo steel slag or cinder,’ and by * preci- 
pitated phosphate of lime prepared from basic cinder,’ as compared 
with such standard phosphatlo manures as ‘ miueral superphosphate 
pr soluble phosphate of lime,’ and • ground ooprolites or nndissolved , 
mineral phosphate of lime.’ The field iu whioh the experiments 
were made carried a light, thin soil, very abundantly supplied with 
lime, and its cropping durlug the preceding nine years had boeu as 
follows : — 1, Wheat ; 2, oats and barley ; 3, vetches.followed by late 
turnips, 4 early turnips ; 5, wheat : 6, seeds, mown and fod ; 7. 
do. ; 8, wheat ; 9. barley, Inasmuch as the field was unusually free 
from the effects of previous manuring, and had been somewhat 
heavily cropped In roaent years it was In a condition admirably 
suited for experiments, and might be expected to show decided 
results with the various manures employed. Passing over the 
details of cultivation, It is only necessary to mention that the 
plots were one chain square, so that each occupied l-10th of an 
aore, and each earned 40 drills or rows of plants, The whole 
series of experiments was simultaneously carried out in dupli- 
cate at Ferryhill, Durham on a deep, stiff clay, almost destitute 
of lime — suolvaaoil as might easily be paralleled at scores of 
localities In Scotland— and one that had reoeived no manure of 
far several years. At Downton the crop employed was swedes ; 
at Ferryhill, Aberdeen yellow turnips / whilst the manures sown 
at the latter station were portions of the eame paroela as were 
used upon ttao corresponding plots at Downton. 

Two olassee of basic olnder preparations were employed, and the 
percentages o i their Important ingredients were as fniliwt, A 


Lime 


A. 

r. 41 64 

B. 

29 01 

Protoxide of iron 

... 

14 66 

Trace. 

Peroxide of Iron .« 


.... 8*64 

3 62 

Phosphoric acid 

... 

... 14 32 

30*89 


Of the other manures, against whioh the baslo olnder was, as it 
were, to be pitted, the superphosphate was an ordinary sstnple 
freshly made, aud guaranteed 26 to 28 per oent, 'soluble phosphate 1 
its analysis gave 26 ’2 per oent, 'soluble pho*phate’( = 12 per oent 


phosphorio acid). The rloh superphosphate employed (Caraoo*. t 
super) was gnaranteed 44*45 per oent 'soluble phosphate ana yielded 
on analysis 44 per oentfs 201 per oent phosphoric aoid), The 
ground Cambridge ooprolites contained 55 per oent trloaloKo phos- 
phate ( =25 1 per oent, phosphorio aoid). 

The plots were so arranged that every manured plot was adjacent 
to an unmanured plot, thus providing for fairness In 


to an unmanured plot, thus providing for fairness In 
oomparison. Without quoting the aotual yields it may 
be stated that the very considerable manorial value 
of raw ground baslo olnder was evident ed by the superior crop on 
the olnaer dressed plots as compared with the unmanured plots. 
At Downton the orop was more than donbled by an applloetioo at 
the rate of about } ton per aore whilst at Ferryhill the orop was 
more than quadrupled. These Increases of over 8 tons per aore 
Downtown and 5£ tons per aore (Ferryhill obtained at the oost of i 
too of olnder represent a money value of 21#, and 36#. 64. respec- 
tively per aore, If Its orop Is prloed at only 7*. per ton. 

Comparing the baslo olnder with other souroes of phosphrons it 
appears that on chalk soils 4 owl. baslo olnder per 
acre in inferior to an equal Weight of mineral superphos- 
phate ; on olay soils It is equal or superior to it : 
whilst on both soil* It Is superior to an equal weight of oor- 
prolities. The faot that ground olnder, containing only 14 ‘3 per 
oent phosphorio acid, produces better results than an equal weight 
of ground ooprolites, ooutalnlng 25*1 per oent phosphorio aoid, 
points to the conclusion that the phosphates In the olnder are 
more soluble and more easily assimilable bv plants than Is mineral 
phosphate of lime In the form of ground ooprolites. On snoh 
soils as at Ferryhill, olnder even competes successfully with an 
equal weight of superphosphate, containing 72 per oent of phos- 
phoric aoid salable in water. Again It is established that preol- 
pated phosphorio sold is superior to the undlssolved phosphorio 
acid of olnder and greatly superior to the undlssolved phosphorio 
acid of ooprolites, on light ohalky soils ; on olay lolls, whilst the 
superiority Is still evident, the three forms of phosphorio add 
tend to approximate in value. 

The following table enumerates the different olnder preparations, 
and indicates the weight of phosphoric sold per aore In eaoh ap- 
plication ; it also shows the actual increase upon 1 -5th aore as oom* 
pared with the unmanured yield upon unequal area: — 


Ter 1-IOtii Ackk Plot. 


Iuorofl* i over unmanured 
yield on two 1 -10th acre plots 
, (=; 1.5th acre). 


Ferryhill. I Downton. 


4) 

lbs. Raw cinder 

•1 owt. 

84* 

! 22 

8 

'* I 

0 

1 

21 

2. 45 

„ Cinder, diwsolvod 

4 owt. 

Mf 

I 12 

0 

8 

8 

1 

13 


by sulphuric acid 

cinder 




1 




45 

„ Cinder, half raw, 

4 owt. 

044 

i 17 

5 

18 i 

2 

1 

0 


half dissolved. 

cinder 







,45 

„ Cinder q carter raw, 

4 cwt. 

041 

8 

0 

8 )| 

A 

* 

20 


th'eo-qimrters dls-l 

cludor 

(decrease) Ii 

w 

a 


solved i 









7H 

,, Raw cinder 

7 cwt. 

m 

1 20 

1 

15 

5 

s 

21 


cwt. Raw cinder 

20 owt. 

820 

i 24 

2 

0 

21 

i 

26 


17 lbs. Procipated phos- 
phate, 

Holbs. precipitated phoapatr 
lli „ Raw cinder, mixed 
with 28 lbs. Kioh| 
supor. 


21 1 0 12 2 8 

109 [Produced rminerawo over the 

|orops jrrown with 28 lbe rich 
superphosphate, alone of— 

0 f 23 T 1 1 10 


An examination of this table shows that on the Ferryhill soil the 
seat dressing all things considered, was (No 1,) 4 owt. raw ground 
Inder per acre ; no ioorease on this quantity of olnder produced 
.nythlng like a corresponding increase of crop. At Downton the 
ndloationa are obviously In favour of a heavy dreaelng of raw 
ground cinder, say (No. 6), from 10 to 20 owt’., per acre. 
Y eight lor weight, the precipitated phosphate ii perhaps three 
iimee as efficacious as the basic olnder, as It Is estimated It 
would have taken at least 6 owt. precipitated phosphate to 
produce the large orop grown with 20 owt. olnder. In the dress- 
ing No. 9, the raw olnder, has produced fully Us proportionate 
effeat, and such a mixture might no doubt be more generally 
depended upon thau raw oinder alone. 


Besides raw oinder it will be seen that there were also employed 
mixtures of superphosphates and raw oinder mixtures of «raw and 
dissolved cinder and dissolved olnder alone. Of these the 4 * last 
named la of greatest interest. The primary obj*otioa to ailng 
basic olnder as a souroo of superphosphates llee in Its large pe? 
oentage of oxide of Iron— paflloularly the protoxide, or ferroni 
oxldp. The sulphuric aoid employed in making the superphoe* 
phate converts this oxide of Iron Into sulphate of iron popularly 
known n« green vitriol, and hitherto regarded as poisonous to 
vegetatiou, A soil sterile from the presence of eufphate of Iron 
yielded on analysis only Q'7 per oent of that sublime, If tbo 
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loll wot# onti 6 taohrt deeb this percentage would bo equivalent 
•o about 4 tons eulphate of trod per more ; but It doei not follow, 
from khesWriltty of fble pkrti<mtar soil that an application of 4 
owfc, Or even i oWt. p4r tore of eulphate of Iron In manure would 
oaaot tho leastdimage to tbo crop. Used In tbli way sulphate 
of Iron does not peretst In the toll for It h vory rapidly oxidised 
add -decomposed, io that any lofluenoe good or otherwise which It 
mldht bare Io probably exercised within a abort time of It* 

■ftm* of the raw 


resulting product termed 'dissolved oioaer o« 
jAosphete^gaVs on analysis, the following results 
Moisture expelled at 206 dege, P. ... 

Protoxide of Iron soluble In water 

( = 11 53 crystal Hied green vitriol), 
Phoephorlo sold (P2 06) solnble In water _ 

„ „ solnble in ammonium oitrate 

,, „ Iniolnbto ... 

Lime 

Sulphuric aold (303) 

Sllloa and Insoluble matter 
Water not expelled at 200 dags, F., magnesia, peroxide of 
Iron, alumina, fto 


24*71 

2*81 

4-26 
0 61 
0 03 
1490 
33 34 
4 00 


The field experiments at Dpwntoo and Ferryhlll were carried out 
by my colleagues, Prof. Wrights on and Dr. J. M. H. Macro, The 
experiments on seeds and the obembal analyses were made by Dr# 
Monro, who Is the patentf e of the 1 dissolved oinder. ’ Further field 
trials are In progress this season, and, so far as the eye osn judge, 
the results will be highly satisfactory and quite confirmatory of last 
year’s ; but the teet of the weighing machine has yet to be applied. 
The baaio cinder employed in all these experiments was produced 
at the works of the North Faster n Steel Company Limited, Mid<2« 
lees Borough-ou-Tees. , 

The high commercial importance of, the results wh r oh have been 
established has been the means of li duolng other Investigators to 
enter the field. In Germany, Belgium, France, Scotland, and 
elsewhere, this refuse of steel work la being put to the test, and 
everywhere with gratifying rasa ti, Dr. Morf’x Fletcher, ta 
a raoent number of Biodermann's Centra* blatt t entirely ooofirms 
the main result eatab Jibed at Duwnton, viz. that tho 

phosphoric sold of hullo oinder la muoh more easily assimilated 
by plants than tl e phosphoric acid in ground mineral pho«phatee 0 
such as (pUites and coprolltts, and as regards efficiency 
Is more nearly akin to preofpltated phosphoric sold, Tho 
easy solubility of cluder phosphate In the organic adds Io 
an important factor 'In tb/e direction. Wagner of Darmstadt 
Fittbogen of Dab me, Albert of Biebrieh am Rhein and Orban of 
Liege, have all contributed results confirmatory of those establish* 
ed at Downton, So significant were these latter regarded Its 
France that Prof. Gran dean, himse f a distinguished agricultural 
ohemtst, translated in full the teaohnloal report of the Downton 
and Fsrrybill experiments for ?ne -f th~ hiding French dally 
papers, Lt Tempi. 9 

It Is now satablfehed that the baaio rlrn^r, when reduced by 
grinding to the finest possible oondltlon lb rotro quickly *ffaotlvo 
than ground ooprolites, or even tnun gronrd 'jonrj and is to bo 
preierred in sandy and clayey stile poo! iu »lme ; lu wet. sour, 
or mossy meadows ; and io olow fielu«. Whiles the dissolved 
oinder is speolaHy effioiolous on v*rtaln soils, it remains to be 
seen whether the general treatment with sulphuric gold will prove 
commercially as profitable at the use of the finely ground oinder. 
German buyers, it Is reported, have already appeared in 
Britain, with the object of buying up all the t* slag they can 
fiud available, so that what has hitherto contributed to unsluhtiy 
rubbish heaps may in time shew Itself forth In fertile fields and 
verdant pastures. 

This latest example of the utilisation of waste produots ha at 
once an agricultural and a metallogfoal Interest, a scientific and 
a commercial Importance, by the oombustion In the converter of the 

green vitriol is beneficial. A trial of manures made by dissolving j of tons of phosphite 0 of UoVlM°MrD«r 

a saleable mixture cf basic oinder and ground ooprobtes 1 or othf r cent of the weight of tho old converter Heines The.* fi ’.-III 

mineral phosphate. Is reoommendrd converter linings form tho basic cinder which has now been r!«W„ 

Further experiment made ta ie«t the germlnlatlon and growth I islrated to possess a High maourial va’ue. And thru thT ku* 

of farm seed in various mixtures of garden »oit aud ba*io oinder have I furnace, whose lurid flames light up with unearthly olare thm u!Sl 

yielded some significant results. Although one ten nnr unro mn v I iflinA frnm CDhfnh <»■ tinl.AnAn. r i ® 500 


_ 15 34 

100 00 

The total phosphoric aold, 4 90 per cent., is equivalent to 1070 
trloalolo phosphate. The following table shows manure* applied, 
aud the results on two 1-lOtb aort plot* ( = 1 5th acre) 

Inoresse over no Manure. 


Per 1 '10th Acre Pio*, At Ferryhlll. At Downton. 

Cwt. Qr, Lb Gwfc, Qr. L\ 

1. 54 lbs, Supherphcsphate ... 27 8 20 18 1 16 

2. Ditto, plus -H 34 lbs. green vitriol, 19 2 11 7 17 

3. 45 lbs. Dissolved cinder ... 12 0 23 3 1 13 

Decrease under no Manure. 

4. 224 lbs, Green VltrloUlone ... 0 3 10 2 3 14 

Hence, 2 owl. green vitriol alone per acre No. (4) decided'? injured 
the crops whilst 135 lbs, green vitriol per acre (No 2) in dissolved 
cinder also4njured the orop— that is to say, it partially oouutor- 
acted the benefioal Influence of the assooUted phosphoric acid, 
compare with (No ) Tho dissolved oinder, nevertheless, possesses 
a positive maourial value In spite of its sulphate of Iron, though 
the latter is Injurious when used to the ertent above Indicated. A 
smaller quantity of sulphate'of iron (say 4 cwt. per acre) might j 
not only have been not Injurious but even beneficial. Recent 
researches, indeed, lead to the conclusion that 4 owt. per 


results. Although one tou per aore may scape from which its poisonous fumes have removed thm 
,eeme large drawing of artl8olal manure It really forme bat an offer* a aompeniatfoo eratwhlle little .uepeoted • for the *! Cn 

ln.lgDl8o.nt fraction of the .oil with wliiob it bsoomv. In- 1 - ■ p ’ ror *“* oonvrter 

oorporated. An acre of arable soil 12 inches deep would weigh 
from 1 500 to 2.000 tons, and one ton of baslo cinder distributed 
amongst alt this constitutes only 0*5 to 0 6 per cent, of the 


mixture, so that as many as 100 dressings of one ton per 
would be required to bring the proportion up to 5 or 6 per cent. 
In the experiments now to be notfoed, the smallest proportion used 
was double that which would result from mixing 100 dreu ngs of 
one ton per aore with Ordinary arable soil 12 Inches deep. The 
mixtures aotually employed were 

1. Pure basic oinder. 

2. Basic oinder, 60 p c. ; garden soil, 50 p.o. 

3 Baaio oinder, 26 p.o. ; garden soil, 75 p.o 

4. Baaio oinder, 10 p c. ; garden soil, 90 p.o. 

5. Garden toll alone, 

Flower pots were filled with 1 ft>. each of these prepared soils, 
sown with various seeds, and placed turner the ordinary conditions 
which promote germination. Of Kxeley, one or more seeds germi- 
nated ail the pots. Even in the pure cinder one seed germinated and 
grew to a height of 3 or 4 Inohea eventually dying from laok of nitro- 
gen In the soil All the other pots yieldedgood plants of barley, thosn 
In the mixture of < qual weights of soil aud oinder being actually the 
best, whilst the ripe grains of the plants It produced germinated 
freelv In moiat earth. Of turnlpa one or more seeds germinated 
in all the pots, and one seed even in the pure oinder, 
true of the clover seeds employed. 

all excepting the pure oluder. Of ^ , 

in the pare cinder whilst all the other mixtures yielded one or more 
P?*®*? which flowered and seeded. These results prove Inoontesta- 


I Wh h P h th J * eel -y , ' 1 'iV t U» “">« time, « bye prodnof 
whioh, by tho firmer’, art, m.y be otlll.ed la the prodaotfon of 
corn and milk, meat and wool. T.uly, In tha economy of nature 
nothing Is lost.—/ orth British Agriculturist, * 


THE AC HON OF NITRATE OF SODA. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 


nltTlJ /m 1 7 y * h *‘ * nitrogenous matter nm.t be oouvertod into 
nltrfo aold before.cur cultivated plant, oan u.e It. ha. thrown nmob 
Igh on many qaeatfon. which have hitherto per’pleied fh f" Z, 
the fruit-grower, the gardener and the oheml.t. It mey be Z II* 

spfa.'us; “•*' —i. a 

^i tlaI ” g muoh , orgauio matter, snob 

much 

removed by r year, of ouItlvatTon. 'o'n “iarfield “aV Kotblm.Ud? 

eat nos been crown f a* over forty years, with and 

uuderdraln 
constructed 
-v-ad samples 

White r m uatard grrmlnated In ****** •Ppljed to It every year, while th°e plot ^djolln lug” bwhad 
Of garden c ess, one seed germinated *Pp»ed. Both |»lots har« been* .own to 

The plots lie side by side. For 


ecu containing muoh organic matter, such as deoavinn 
leaves weeds, roots, grass, and clover mauure, will hold mnoS 
more water than a soil from this organic matter has 
, years of cultivation. C 
where wheat has been grown for 
without 
running 
that tbe 


manure, 

beneath 


the different plots have an 
them. The drains are so 

The iamV la | tf tfn wafer ut.n fo°r ^SjST’fSL ““ £ 


wheat every year for forty years. 

T n Ju “ “ ow " rta * na ••“dea. The., re.ult. prove Inoontesta- y««> (1887 1881) a r.oord baa been kept of the nnmb ^' »f /.Z 

® 0X °** J r0n protoxide of Iron, or ferrous ) that toe drains diaebarged water. During the fi/teen 

A»id»t wbloh I. .4 a. . ‘ total number of days on wbloh the * drain rl« y ** r *' thd 

follows : From April to September, tnoluslve, manured'plo* ten 

lnd«(ve° r.nur e .d P - 0 '-- rt ’ y '- n,ne ^ F ‘ 0m Ooiobn * 


oxide), which is present to the extent of about 14 per oent In cr 
dinary samples of baflc oinder, fa In no way inimical to 
plant life. Roughly speaking, two-thlrda of all the seeds 
sown In the garden soli germinated, and one half of those sown In 
mixtures 2, 3 and 4, That the overwhelming proportion of baaio 
oinder in mixture*. I, 2, and 8— proportions wbloh would never be 
even approached in praotloe— was not without some effeot, is ex 
plained by the faot that baaio oluder ii an alkaline substance eon- 
tainlpg free llnfe, wbloh Is well known to be detrimental to germi- 
nation. On vhe other hand, there are very few of the ordinary 
artifioUl manures that would not be absolutely fatal to germination 
even If employed In the smallest proportion In. wbloh the basic cinder 
wm trifd, vfa to the extent of 10 per oent. Ground ooprolites 
would stand this test, and perhaps boos meal ; but lime, soot, 
Peruvian gueno, citrate of soda,eulphate of ammonia, superphosphate 
of lime, aud kaini+.e, are all fatal to vegetation when emp’oyed in 
quantities f much less than 10 percent, of the eoll to wbloh they 
art added. J 


• * — * ■ W ” J vvsuuor nu March 

. j j # P *lxty. two days t no manure Dlot onm 

fiSSiKlrSW.P*-. The ““"“‘o' wafer CwnM 

t0 tb ^ ptfa 0 three wben thorough /y saturated fn 

the winter, waa : No manare plot, 1,396 ton, j manarednlot I 
ton., In other word., the plot oontalning mnoh organl^matt’er wa* 
capable vt holding 214 ton. (479,360 ^onud.) more witor 
than the plot without manare. p * M, ‘ 

If emplonad In the amallaat proport Ion In Wbloh the Utlo oTnder Wb^nlhew U no Xfio°l7noJ of" o^fai'r'lLg^id len to M°oh u 

tried, vl. to the extant of 10 par oent. Ground ooprollta. pbotphorio aold, pota.b, lime, eto., the yield of manvofnnrm/! 
d eland thl. t..t an,! * • — ■— * {mportant crop., within’ the limit, of the .«ion, uTnrr^rZ to 

ao'lSf ^a 0 re. n “ r0g ' D iD “ * V * ,I * W * 00 " d “ lon ’ »<*™?»h^ by lh^ 

8 , rd> ~ Th * nitrogen in grain, draw, clover, root, and other oreanlo 
o.tt.r I. combined with carbon, anA oannot be-T^ken up by*“a. 
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Ordinary cultivated plants until It U decomposed and oouverted iuto 
nltrio aooid, 

4tk.~ The organic matter of the soil, when free from roota and 
leave* and other fresh or partially decayed matter, contains less 
carbon, and, consequently, a higher percentage of nitrogen than tlie 
fresh org ode matter, 

6 h.— -Grassland, like the prairies of the We*t, gets richer in 
nitrogen In the first nine Inchea of surface soil from the partial de- 
cay of grass and roots. 

fith.—'fVhen this soli is ploughed and exposed to the atmosphere, 
fche nitrogenous organic matter la converted Into nltrio acid. The 
nitric add unites with the lime of the soil. This nitrate of lime Is 
very soluble in water, and if the plants do not take it up, it 
leaches into the porous subsoil or under-drains, or passes off in the 
Surface dialnago, 

•** 7 h. —It Is almost impossible to keep land free from vegetation. 
Grass and weeds spring op wherever there is food for them, and 
keep the nitrate from running to waste. They convert the soluble 
nitrate Into Insoluble organic matter, and it may be many years, 
or even many centuries, before this orgauic matter is converted 
fcact into soluble nitrate. 

8 h. — Ttie ohj ct of agriculture Is to convert the o'ganlc matter 
Into soluble nitrate, and use it for the production of valuable 
crops. 

0 h.— The most vigorous plants get the lion’s share of nitrate 
and other food, aud weeds sre more vigorous than our valuable 
plants. 

10th. — is only rec nt!y that we have discovered how the In- 
soluble organic matter of the soil, and roots aud vegetable matter 
and manure, are converted Into Boluble nitric aold. The ohange 
Is tffeoted through the action of a minute living plant. 
Tills plant can grow only when the soil Is warm ana moist 
and in the presence of air and ltme, or potash, or soda, or other 
base. If tho soil Is too wet or too oold, Its growth Btope, and no 
nitrate Is formed 

lltb.— During the warm weather in Jane, July and Angus', If 
the soil Is moist aud exposed to the atmosphere by ploughing and 
cultivating, the growth of this miuute plaut Is rapid, and much 
nitrate U formed. 

12th.— If the soil is under crop, or weeds are allowed to grow, 
the nitrate U tak-n up by the plants and converted baok iuto or* 
g 'Dio nutter. If tho laud la fallow, the nitrate lies In the sol] 

- eady for any crop we may sow (winter wheat or rye, for Instance) 
iu tho fall. If wetnw nothing, and no weeds are allowed to 
grow, we run considerable risk that tho nitrate may be washed out 
of the soil hy the rains of winter or early spring. 

13 h.— Summer-fallowing, if the land is not sown in the fall Is 
a wasteful process. The nitrates formed in the moist soil 
during summer would, in many sections, be loaohed out of fche 
soil In winter. 

14*h. — F dl-ploughing, if followed by warm weather and an 
open, wet wiuter, would he likely to entail a similar, though 
Mailer, loss* 

15th. — If there was no leaching during winter or early spring, 
fall-ploughing would bo very beneficial. 

10th. — Iu the North-west, where the land Is frOK<m solid all winter, 
summer following or fall ploughing Would he attended with great 
benefit, and little or no loss, while In sections where the winters are 
mild and wot, the same practice might entail much loss of nitrates 
Good crops might be obtained, but tho soli would get rapidly 
poorer. 

17ib. — With our r«pres<mt knowledge, it is not easy to under- 
stand how crops w hich require considerable nitrate early in the 
spring, are enabled *to get it. We oansee how they get it in the 
North-west or iu any section where there is no drainage during 
the winLr or early spring. The nitrates funned during tho warm 
matin r of the previous summer and autumn are retained in the 
foil. But in sections w here the nitrates are liable to be WAshod out, 
how are early orops to get their uitrogen ? 

16 h, — We get nitrate In properly manege! barnyard or stablo 
manure, but at the best, only a comparatively small quantity, and 
if wo depend on this manure, It wiU bo necessary for early crops to 
apply au exclusive quantity The nitrogen is in the inauure, 
well as iu the organic matter of tho soil also, hut it will not he con- 
verted into nitrate until th** soil is warm enough for tho plaut which 
produces the ohange to grow. 

19‘.h.— It Is for this reason that I think It probable that an appli- 
cation of nitrate to our peach trees early in tho spring may prove 
very beneficial, 

20tb.— It is a well-known fact that gardeners apply large qcanti 
ties of manure to all orops that they wish to “foroo” early in the 
spring in tho open air. If they would try nitrate of soda, or nitrate 
of po ash (common saltpetre), they would not ueed to use such an 
excessive quantity of manure, 

In regard to the questiou "How are early ckobs to get their ni- 
trates In the spring ” there is one new fact stated by Lawes and 
Gilbert that should not be overlooked. 

The field ou which beaus had been grown for many years, with , 
different mauures, got foul and was summer-fallowed for four years j 
, in succession. On the 9 n of April, 1683, samples of the soils were 
aualysed. Oj the plot which had received no manure, tho 
« amount ol uitrogen per acre to the depth of nine Inohfs, In the 
fuiinof nfedc acid, waB four and a half pounds. Where minerals 
. aud ammonia, or nitrate of soda had beeu used, there was, in the 
aamfdeptb, not quite three and a half pounds j but where farm 
yaid manure had been used, there was a little over thirteen and a 
half pounds of nitrogen, in the form of nitric acid. During the 
levious autumn aud winter ’ there had been a great exoeis of 
otb rain aud drainage,” and yet the manured land contained as 
muoh dUtIo add as is contained In ninety pounds of Derate of 
aoda, white where no manure had been used, or where artificial 
manures bad been used, there was only one-fourth as muoh, 


When I wrote the 17 th paragraph above, I was not aware of this 
| fact, It shows that we can get nltrio add In the soli for early oropa 
in the spring by previously manuring the land, not with artificial 
fertilizers, bnt by the use of common manure. But If we want to 
provide enough for the use of plants early In the spring, we have 
to me the manure in excessive quantity. The praotioal conclu- 
sion *ls. that the gardener especially, must attempt to dispense 
with the use of stable manure, but yon oan get as good results at 
muoh less cost by using a smaller quantity of manure and furnishing 
the desired nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda or saltpetre. Ths 
reason why the nitrate Is more completely washed out of the soil 
where no farm-yard manure had been used, is owing to the faot 
that a soil containing a good quantity of manure or other organlo 
matter holds more water, aud this water holds ^he nitrates. 

Praotioal farmers and gardeners have always Insisted on the Im- 
portance of keeping the so 1 well furnished with organlo matter, 
either by ploughing uoder sod or green orops, orhy the application 
of manure, while the faot that Lawes and Gilbert have grown large 
crops of wheat every year in succession for over forty years by the 
use of Artificial fertilizer*, and also large oropa of barley, beets and 
pototoes in the same way ; and the additional faot that Mr, Prout 
could carry on a large farm and grow large orops without keeping 
any stock or making any manure— calling the orops of grain, roots 
and hay by auction every year wblh growing— ail these facts, and 
many similar ones wore supposed to show that there was no necessity 
of furnishing organio matter to the soil. Vilks’ book, “ High Farm 
ing without Manure," embodied and advocated this dootrine. In 
one sense it is true. But all the more reoent facts seem to show 
that practical farmers aud gardeners wore right. We should aim 
to keep up the supply of organio matter in the soil .--American 
Agriculturist. 

THE VALUE OF FRUIT AS FOOD. 

Few pcop’e are awaro of the value of fruit as an article of food. 
Many persons look on fruit as a luxury, whilst some shudder at 
the idea of it, aud conjure up interna) tortures at the name, Chil- 
dren, on the contrary, will eat fiuit at any timo and undergo muoh 
discomfort to get it. Lis elderly people, or those past their first 
youth who cannot eat fruit and enjoy it. Cooked foods, highly 
seasoned meats, aud alcoholic liquors Lave spoiled their taste, and in 
mauy lustunoea a ripe strawberry or plum would inconvenience them 
sadly. But the person who values health, and who knows a li tle 
of tho value of f uit, will make it a pciut to eat it daily, aud e\en 
on occasions to make a meal almost entirely of it. Another cause 
why ripe aud who'esome fiuit* are givon a had name Is because they 
are eaten at the wrong end of tho meal. After many course* of 
heavy food and strong drinks, a few harmless strawberries are 
indulged In, aud thou wbeu these rich foods aud stimulating 
drinks upset tho stomach, the blame is put on the Innocent straw- 
borry. The real place for. fruit is at the beginning of a feast aud 
not at the eud. A better plan still is to make a meal of bread and 
ripe fruit The host meal-* to make thus are breakfast, lunch, or 
eaily tea, Tho bread should be brown and dry, and the fruit 
r.pe and raw. D y brown bread cleanses the tongue and brings out 
the fi*\oui of fche fruit. Butter ou the broad would give its own 
flavour, or even the salt iu tho butter wou ! d destroy tho pure taste 
of the fruit. 

Many people, a good number of whom the doctor*, are of the 
opinion that autumnal diarrhoea le duo to fruit. This is 
an idea not home out by facta, l inquired into tho subject, and 
fouud that in every case the diarrhoea was due to meat or fish, 
but never to fruit aloue. I have experimented on myself, and got 
other friends to test the result of free fruit-eating on themselves, 
hut in no case as yet have I got a report of diariinei from it, 

1 lived one day last rummer on strawberries, managing to cat 
seven pounds during the day, hut I had no diarrhwi. Other times 
I have lived on plums aud milk, and have eaten freely of cherries 
and other fruits in their seasons, but never had looseness of the 
bowels In consequence. The truo explanation of autumnal 
diarrha r lies In tho faot that in hot weather flesh putrlfies very 
quickly, during putrefaction alkaloids called ptomaines are formed ; 
these aro emetic and purgative ; and give rise to distressing symp- 
toms. These alkaloids are found | Q meat at all times, but more 
especially during hot weather. y 

Fiuit has the composition of a porfeot food, containing ui: the 
substances rtqulred by the body. Here is tbo composition of 
strawberries 

per cent. 


Water ... ... ••• ... 87 

Sugar ... *J 

Free Aold ..* ... ... ... If 

Nitrogen ... ... ... j 

Insoluble matter (i per cent of whioh Is ash) ... 7 


* 100 

From this table we oan see that fruit Is a perfect food, as it con- 
tains everything needed, including water. 

Were fruits used dally by all, there would be less gout, rheuma- 
tism, gall stones, stone in the bladder, and oaloareous degenera, 
lion than thore is now. In connection with the curative power of 
fruit, we must mention the *• Grape cure,” This is practised in 
France and Germany In the antumn, and Is a cure for many diseases 
due to high feeding, The patient Is given a pound of grapes to cat 
the first day. This amount is added to until th%, person oan eat 
five or six pounds a day. The other food is gratiutjly lessened, 
and the diet at *a»t consists entirely of grapes. It oures obesity 
end mauy other ooiuplalnts, and starts the person off on a new lease 
of life. Iu this country we may partly carry out this oure, using 
strawberries, gooseberries, cherries and plums in plaoe of grApes. 
Fmlt It thus seen to be a necessity in a rational disband of Immense 
value in dietetic mediolae, — Vick's Magazine for October* 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report Letters to the Editor. 

* [Fob *hb Week ending 19th January 1887*1 THE MANGO-BORER. 

Madras < Qiainl prospects good. 


2?o»»fay.-~&lIght rain lo porta of Bind, Gujarat and Khandeah : 
other conditions unchanged. Favor In part* of twelve, ' cattle- 
dlaaaaa In parts of ten, and small pox In parts of two district#. 

Bengal.— Rain reported In Bshar and Cbota Nsgpore and In 
parts of Moorahedabad and Dlnsgeporo. It baa been generally 
very benefioial to rabi orope, bnt It la stated to have been Injurious 
to poppy In Moenfferpore, Gya, Shahabad and Hazarlbagh. An mu 
harvest is nearly finished with good outturn. Public health la ge- 
nerally fair, fever and oholera having abated. 

AT.- Wt P, and Oudh .~ Rainfall has been general in the Province*, 
and orope have benefited thereby. Hall has fallen in some places. 
The oloody weather whloh prevailed during the week haa earned 
blight to oropa In a few districts. Prospects continue, however, to 
be favourable. Markets are fully supplied and prices fairly steady. 
Publio health good. Slight cattle-disease reported. 

Punjab, — Rain has fallen in all . districts except Hissar aud 
Sbabpur, and is wanted in the Hissar, Shabpur and Peshawar dis- 
tricts. General health good. Small-pox among sheep In tabsil Khn- 
ehab and Shapur district. Prices rising in Hissar, Umballa, Rawal- 
pindi and Peshawar, fluctuating in Dulhl and Mooltan; elsewhere 
stationary. Rabi prospeots good, except In Shabpur where crops 
are suffering from want of rain. 

Central Provinces.— There has been heavy rain In tho Northern 
districts which is likely to damage rabi crops. Weather elsewhere 
seasonable and prospects good. Fever in places. Prloes generally 
steady. t 

British Burmah,— Week rainless. A few oases of cholera in 
four, and slight fever in one dfetrlot. A little oaUle-disease in one 
district. Harvest generally well advanoed. 

Assam —Weather oloudy and windy, Some rain has fallen in 
three divisions. Keeping of scLt almost fiuished. Gathering of 
mustard commenced, Insects have done some damage to mubtsrd 
and linseed in south 3ylhet, otherwise state and prospeots of the 
orope good. General health good. Prioss steady. 

Mysore and Ooorg — Io parte of the Tumkor district the paddy 
orop Is reported to be effected by blight, elsewhere standing orope 
In good ooudltlon, Prospeots of season oontfnuo favourable, 
Harvesting of ooffee and rice In progress. Public health good, No 
material change in prices. 

Berar and By d rabad,— Weather clear. Threshing of khiri r 
o- ops approaching completion. Rabi prospects good. Threshing of 
jowari In progress. Weeding of fibi orop continues. Fever pre- 
vails In a slight form ; cattle-disease also prevalent. Fr ees steady. 

Central India States.— Rain has fallen -generally. Weather 
seasonable? Agricultural prospeots good. Crops flourishing. 
Opium doing well, Health good. Prices show a tendenoy to rise. 

Rojpootana . — Weather oloudy. Rain and had have been pretty 
general. Grop proepsote favorable, Improved In Bhortpore. Tanks 
drying In Dholpore and Sirohi. Smallpox still prevalent at 
JbaUavrar, otherwise publio health good, Prloes fluctuating, 
Proepaete fair* Prim «UU high, 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,— W ill you be good enough to give me tome information 
with regard to the prevention of the Mango-borer. I have seen 
your correspondent, M Bust’s ’ letter, !n ?our issue of the lGlh 
January 1886. and as I am anxious to try b<* r-olpe, I should like 
very muoh to have some further lnform*t:on on the subj^ot 

KUMAR a, FAR AY AN, 

Snpat. of Agii, and Forests, 

Coooh B har, January 20, 188" 

Not*.— We pub’Mv the above end Invite on« cor espoud nt M Rust” to 
either put himself la ooiurounloatiou with the dum »r. nr if the latter will 
I mention wh*t "further information” h » wan*, " host” misfit send us 
1 whatever further luformatioa he may nn the subject for thf benefit of tho 
public. — E d. LA. 

Editorial Notes. 

The report for Docember on tho prospects of the Oil-seed Crops 
of the Punjab states that the estimated area under rape seed in 
21 selected districts is 511,000 acres, or 8 per cent less than laat 
year. This reduction in the area is ascribed to deficient rain. 

*** % 

Accjordino to the latest reports from the R *< I Sea, there 
has been an increas'd flow of oil at the petroleum wells, 
but the oil is much mixed with water. The new borings at 
.Tebel Zut are as yet unproductive, and it is only the origiuai 
spring* at Teinseli that are yielding larger quantities. After 
a few mure boriugs there, additional experiments will be 
made in the neighbourhood of Khalka on the Ismaliab Canal 
and Helou&u, close to Cairo. The Egyptian Government have 
received a letter from Mr. Cope Whitehouse, dated from the 
Moileh Oasis, reporting that ho has surveyed eight hundred 
square miles and has completed sixty kilometres of accurate 
levels ; the result proving lint Wady Moileh i* entirely Irelow 
the level of the Nile, and can easily be converted into a re- 
servoir. He Las also discovered a new oasis containing ancient 
remains aud traces of a cemetery. 

V 

TnE Englishman notices it as curious that “ in spite of 
the rivalry of Indian gardens, the Chinese find it profitable 
to export a by no means inconsiderable quantity of tea 
to Calcutta During the last oftiiial year they sent us 
52,123 tbs. The trade is said to owe its existence solely 
to the very inferior quality of lh*» tea, which is aoid at a 
correspondingly low price; a principal consideration with many 
who from choice or necessity regard its cheapness as the 
first essential of a purchase. The trade, however, is steadily 
declining, and ten years ago the importation amounted to 
(>92,852 11)5.” The fact of the milter is that China 
tea still holds an honoured place in many household*, where 
the fragrant leaf forms an essential part of &e daily dietary, 
and although the quality of the Chiuese article has 
steadily declined, and cannot cum pare with our splendid 
Assam and DarjeeJiug teas, yet inferior tea continues to 

used, perhaps jw much for its cheapness as for a certain 
conservatism in taste which refuses to recognise anything out- 
side of “ good old China v as fit to driuk in the shape of tea. 
Even iu England this is the case, as th**-:.«ioual shipments of 
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China tea amply testify. They are far in excess of shipments 
of Indian, Ceylon and Java teas pat together. 

# # 

* 

The following is the official summary of the reports on 
the state of the season and prospects of the crops for the 
week ending 19th January 1887 : — Rain has fallen generally 
throughout the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, Punjab, the Central 
Provinces, Central India and Rajpooiana. In parts of 
Bengal and in Assam and Siud slight showers have also 
occurred. Except in Siud, the kh ar\f harvest has corao to a 
close in all parts of the country, aud threshing operations are in 
progress. The recent rainfall has been of considerable benefit to 
the rabi , which is generally in excellent condition throughout 
the country. In the northern districts of the Central Provin- 
ces alone some damage to the crops is apprehended in couse* 
quenceof the late heavy rain. In Madras a pad ly harvest still 
continues and general prospects are good. In Mysore and Coorg 
the outlook is favourable. The rice harvest in Bengal is nearly 
finished with a good outturn, and in Lowvr BurraaU the reaping 
of the crop is well advanced. Poppy continues to come up 
well in the N,-W. Provinces and Oudh, but in B ngal the 
crop ha* been injured in places by rain. The coffee harvest 
is in progress in Coorg. The pubi c health is generally good 
in all provinces. Prices are rising in four, and fluctuating 
in two districts of the Punjab, and are falling in Coorg. Else- 
where they remain generally steady, 

A WORK just published by H, Semler, in San Francisco, 
entitled D'.t Tropische Agrilultur , contains interesting in- 
formation on some of the medicinal products of the vegetable 
kingdom. Our contemporary the Chemist and Drugget con- 
tain* a review of the work, from which we cull the following 
paragraphs:— Regarding the kola uut. It is said : The botauical 
name of the tree yieldiug the kola nut, Mr. Semler states 
as being undsfiued, and quoted by various authorities as 
Sterculia acumoiata, Sterculia co la aud Cola vcnminalt. We 
should have thought that there was no question as to the 
first being the oorrect designation. It is also mentioned that 
slave ^talers were in the habit of carrying with them a 
supply of kola nuts, for administration to their slaves as au 
antidote to the suicidal mauia wi ll which from time to 
time they were afflicted, and that it was through these slave 
dealers that the kola nut was introduced in the West Indies, 
Mexico, Brazil, aud Mauritius. In these countries, however, 
the white population have uever p ud the slightest attention 
to the tree, of whose presence in their midst the v.ist majori- 
ty are quite uuaware. A regular exp >rt trade is even carried 
on in kola uuts from L\gos aud Lo.uidt to Brazil. It is also 
suggested that a large proportion of the kola nuts imported 
into Eugland are used in the preparation of low grade choco- 
lates with the addition of a little cocoa. 

*#* 

In a note on guarana, the author states that the word is de- 
rived from the Guaranis Iudians, which tribe are said to have 
first prepared the paste. Afterwards the tribe of the Mauchc 
Indians usurped the mouopoly of the preparation of guarana, 
but at present the paste is prepared by Iudians and whites alike 
The use of guarana has greatly increased in Brazil of late years, 
and it does not speak for the energy of the natives that they 
have as yet taken no steps to cultivate the guarana tree. The 
fruits of the tree are gathered in October and November, and 
opened with a hammer or stone, and the seeds, of which each 
fruit contains from two to six, of the shape of a horse-shoe, are 
abstracted. These seeds are dried in the sun or at the fire until 
the white skin .with which they are covered may be rubbed 
off with the hand. They are then poundel iu a mortar, and 
kneaded iuto a dough by the addition of a little water or dew. 
To this dough a certain quantity of co.trsjly-powdered or whole 
geeds areaddfd, aud the was* is tluau either formed into balls or, 
aud more frerqueutly, iuto the sausages which are known to 
European druggists as guarana paste. The sausages or balls art 
baked in the suu or by artificial heat, and sent to the market iu 
banana leaves or mats. An inferior quality of guaraua is 
prepared by mixing cocoa or cassava with the seed, but this 
quality may be dietwuished Item pure guaraua by Its paler 


colour and comparative softness. Nearly all the « guarana 
collected in Brazil is taken to Santarem, in the provinoe of 
Para, a town of about 6,000 inhabitants, situated on the right 
bank of the river Tapajos near its confluence with the 
Amazon, and which trades chiefly in cocoa and the medicinal 
products of the couutry. The average quautity of guarana 
brought iu to this town is estimated at 16,000lbs. per annum. 
On the Santarem market the price of guarana is generally about 
9 d. per lb., but at the original points of collection, which are 
mostly situated on the Rio Negro, it is muohlesa. This state- 
ment of Mr. Semler’* is in singular contrast with that of 
Messrs. Gehe and Go’s last report (vide The Chemist and Drug • 
gisty of September 25) that it seems to be the fsot that it does 
not pay the Brazilian shippers to export gtnrana if the Euro- 
pean prioe is less than 6a. per lb. 

V 

Fifteen pages are devoted to coca culture, on which subject 
a good deal of interesting information is given. According to 
Mr. Semler, the Boliviau Government derive an annual revenue 
of some 40,000/. from the lease of wild ooca shrubs. It is point- 
ed out how much the value of the leaves could bo enhanced by 
a rational system of cultivation and proper oare in the packing 
of the leaves, for instance by shipping the leaves immediately 
after gathering iu tin-lined cases. But no such rational procedure 
can be expected from the natives of the South American Repub* 
ics, and it will probably be left to intelligent planters in the 
British or Dutch colonies to supply the European market with 
,n article which has preserved as far as possible its original 
reshnesa. The author appears anxious to make it known that 
,he idea of the work uuder notice was not conceived by him 
in consequence of the development of German ooiouising enter- 
prise, but that for fully ten years he has been engaged in com- 
piling notes as the basis of a book which should be looked upou 
as a standard work among the large number of his compatriots 
mgaged in plauting and commerce in the tropics. lie enumer- 
ates several Euglish aud Du’ch works which have been written 
on the h one lines, but claims for himself and for his national- 
ly the honour of having produced the first complete work. In 
how far this claim is well-fouuded can only be judged after the 
jublication of the whole b >ri‘*. 

Mr, Shtrlev Hibuerd, the well-known author of many 
works an horticulture, has addressed to the Times a strong 
protest against the wholesale adulteration of coffee by London 
retail dealers. lie says “ Coffee deserves the importance it 
has acquired as a subject of public discussion, aud the more 
so because it is but little understood. At good tables poor 
coftee is too often seen, and it may be said that on the world’s 
table (iu these parts) it is uever at all, but in its place appear 
various nauseous and injurious imitations, Valuing coffee as a 
great aid in hard work, I made a resolve to have the real thing 
on my table daily, or ‘‘perish iu the attempt.” Thereupon, 1 enter- 
ed upon a aeries of experiments that were at least amusitog if not 
particularly profitable. I bought every kind of coffee I could 
see or hear of, and tried every possible (and some impossible) 
way of makiug it, having the assistance therein of a diligent 
aud clever cook. Oue striking result was the discovery that 
^ady-ground coffees sold iu canisters, packets, and other 
“ convenient” parcels are bad, some very bad, a fe* infamously 
bad. After trying innumerable samples without noting one 
that was worth trying again, I concluded that canister coffee is 
an unmitigated cheat, consisting ususlly of a mere shadow of 
the real thing, with a great bulk of chicory, aud more or less of 
what in termed ‘colour’ this being simply burnt sugar to give 
a fictitious trength. What miy be termed 1 ohandler’a coffee* 
is so bid that I strongly recommend a trial of it to respeoUle 
people who love good living, for they ought to know by a taste 
of real agony how the poor are robbed, aud poisoned, and have, 
as it appears, no protection from law, gospel, or the customs of 
society.” 

• *** 

Is what form to purchase coffee, how to test its purity, aud 
the best method of preparing it for use, are questions upon 
which Mr. Shirley Hibberd also makes some very sensible 
ot»wv»Uon«, fl* my* i— " It ii not good policy to putohmc 
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coffee ready ground, but if it must be done, the supplies should The same paper [mentions that an able pamphlet has 
be small and frequent. Anyone may test the purity of ground been published (price 1#.) by Effingham Wilson, Royal 


coffee by shaking a little over a tumbler of clear, bright, cold 
water, and leaving it for an hour or so. Pure coffee communi- 
cates its oolour to cold WAter slowly, and when the colour 
has been imparted the iufusiou is still bright and 
clear, and the colour is never deep, But chicory and 
other adulterants quickly produce an opaque and dark infusion, 
/fhe difference ki so striking that for ordinary purposes a better 
test is not required. To place good coffee on the table daily is 
a simple and inexpensive business, but it cannot be done at a 
penuy a oup, as some folks are in haste to aver. At from la. 
to X# 8 1 per pound, a good coffee in berry is always obtainable, 
aud li 4d may at the present time be considered a fair family 
price. It is best to roast and grind as wanted, but the grind- 
ing is the one important point, because ground coffee quickly 
parts with its aroma, and there is a great charm in haviug it 
made immediately from the mill. In some houses the trouble 
of grinding is thought much of, but, as a matter of fact, it is 
almost nothing, and a mill costing only a few shillings will last 
a lifetime.” 

# # * 

He goes on to say that 11 Coffee should never be boiled 
it should be made with soft boiling water at boiling 
heat, but if hard water must be used, it should not 

be made to boil uutil wanted, for boiling augments 

its hardness, A common tall coffee pot will make as good 

coffee as any patented invention, but a caf5(<5ire is a convenient 
thing, as it produces bright coffee in a few minutes, auil thus 
enables us to secure a maximum of the aroma and dispense 
with the use of any rubbish called “ finings Everyone to 
his taste, we will say, but as 'careless people make tho coffee too 
strong one day and too weak the next, the ground coffee and 
the boiling water should be both measured, and It will always 
take as much as four cups of water to make throe cups of 

coffee. Eoi the breakfast table the addition of about one- 
eighth of chicory is an improvement, but for the dinner table 
coffee should be made without chicory, because it dulls the 
piquant flavour of the genuine article. Two peints in coffee- 
making deter people from using it — the trouble of grinding and 
the boiling of the milk. The grinding, however, must be done 
and it is really nothing, but the boiling of the milk may be 
advantageonsly evaded by using Swiss milk, which harmonises 
perfect’y, and by many well-trained palates is preferred to 
fresh milk heated. Good coffee is such a grand help to men 
who work hard, that I shall hope to be pardoned if I have said 
a word too many on the subject.” 

The Product Market*' Review , iu its Issue of December 18, 
makes the following observations on Indian tea : — The demand 
for Indian tea continues active, but the quantity on offer has 
been very large, ajd last week’s prices lave not, in several 
instances, been maintained. The commoner grades have been 
largely dealt in, but at prices showing, in most cases, a slight 
advantage to the buyer. A downward tendency is not surpris- 
ing, considering the very heavy supplies on the market coinci- 
dent with the near approach of Christmas, when the retailers 
generally are absorbed in selling Christmas goods, and have 
little time or inclination to buy anything. Apart, however, 
from the slackness in demand, whioh will inevitably be experi- 
enced here during the next week or two, it is reported from 
Calcutta that iu the recent sales held there, the proportion of 
very low priced tea sold amounted to upwards of 60 per cent 
of the total supplies, so that there certainly appears no imme- 
diate prospect of any material advance in the value of common 
sorts. For all good and medium descriptions there ha 9 been an 
active competition, and former rates are well maintained ; the 
liner qualities have qpld irregularly, but on tbe whole at slight- 
ly easier prices.* There lias been a good inquiry for the larger 
quantity of Ceylon tea offered, values generally have been well 
maintained, and iu some cases, for parcels possessing superior 
quality, extreme prices have been paid. Java teas have been 
sparingly offered, and have fetched comparatively firm rates. 
At the public sales there were 30,897 pnckages brought forward, 
including 98,133 Indian, 2,169 Ceylon, aud 606 Java tea. 
Excepting for the lower aud finest grades of the former, which 
Avoured buyers, values were steady. 


Exchange, London, on the Silver question, under the title, 

“ The Sacrifice of India.” The point of view taken is, 
says our contemporary that so far the fall iu the lvalue of the 
rupee has immensely helped to develop the industries of 
India, and among them that of tea. In short, that if the 
Government, by 'any possibility, were induced to interfere, 
aud were to succeed in raising the rupee to par, either 
the price of tea would have to rise here 25 per cent, or the 
producers would lose money. The statements in the pamphlet 
fully prove the correctness of the argument, so that the Silver 
question, which affects India and China as well, is one that 
closely concerns not only the tea growers iu India and Chiua, 
but the tea trade aud consumers iu Englaud. Any [ interfer- 
ence with the natural laws of supply and demand is, indeed, a ft 
likely to be injurious with gold and silver, as it has long ago 
proved to be with other commodities. It is as mischievous aud 
as futile for the Government to enact how much a rupee or a 
shilling shall buy, as it is lot the authoutiet to fix the price 
of bread or meat. 

*** 

A local “ daily” notices the absence of any statistics regard- 
ing the loss of life and properly by lightning in India ; that 
no Government seems to have devoted much attention to the 
subject in its effect upon their own people ; and that the best 
records available come from Germany. It therefore Proceeds 
to tell us that the German investigations show L.at in the tem- 
perate zone the oak is most frequently, and the beech least 
frequently, struck by lightning, aud the former tree is said to 
be fifty-four times mote dangerous than the latter as a place 
of shelter in a thunderstorm. The beech, in fact, is stated 
to be the safest of all trees for that purpose in German lati- 
tudes, being 15 times safer than the pine, larch or fir, and 
about 40 times safer than most other chief varieties of the 
forest timber of Germany. Old trees and those standing iso- 
lated are, again, more dangerous than trees congregated in^ 
woods and plantations. With regard to buildings, their secu- 
rity, when not protected by conductors, depends chiefly on the 
material composing the roof. Slate and tiles are less danger- 
ous than wood ora straw thatch. The nature of the soil has 
also an influence in determining the risks from lightning. A 
locality with an upper stratum of limestone is said to be Beveu 
times safer than a region with a clayey soil. These re- 
sults must, perhaps, be regarded as approximations to the 
truth rather than the truth itself, but they denote a beginning 
iu an enquiry of some interest and importance. The Meteoro- 
logical Department might, with possible benefit, devote some of 
its powers of observation and comparison to the investigation 
of similar phenomena iu India. 

V 

The following facts connected with the Swiss Condensed 
Milk industry from the Rcevue Scient\fi will, we think, be 
read with interest ' u The chief seat of this uew important 
industry is the little village of Cham, situated on the Lorze, 
a few guiles from the lake of Zug. The chief factory 
there, which is the principal of seven, all belonging to a 
wealthy company, concentrates daily about 60,000 litres of 
milk, the produce of more than 8,000 cows, and tends oat from 
15 to 1? millions of tins of preserved milk annually 
The Company collect the milk from the farmers 
of the neighbourhood, and pay 12 centimes per litre 
for it, On reaching the factory the milk is poured through 
a silk filter into a large reservoir. In the reservoir it it auto- 
matically weighed and then drawn off into large copper boilers, 
and is heated to about 35* C. by steam. To the milk on Eighth 
of its weight of cane-sugar is added, aud when this ia dissolved, 
another automatic action canies it into vacuum pans in which 
t is concentrated by boiling at a temperature of 52* C. 
Under these conditions the constituent elements of the milk 
fat, caseins . &c.) are unaffected. The milk is reduced to 
me* third of its volume after three hours in the vaouum 
boilers, aud at that time it is of the consistence of syrup. 

It is passed into great cylinders, which are kept constantly 
plunging into running water, aud by this iffe&us it is rapidly* 
cooled. It is then conveyed to the upper floors and poured 
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rtfaHy tied op, and the anion end the top of the atook covered 
Ut grafting wax, 

Terminal Cleft Grafting. 

This la a variation of the preoedlng, and la very rarely employed 
Oipt by the moat experienced propagator*, and then only with 
oh luhjeota aa are found extremely difficult to propagate by any 
<er method. The difference oonalata in the atook not being j 
aded down aa in the preceding, bat a vertical alit ia made atraight I 
ough the terminal bud, 

Saddle Grafting, 

Chi* may be deeoribed at cleft grafting reveraed, the apex of the 
ok being eloped upwards like a wedge, and the baa* of the aoion 
lit, the lower ende of the alit eidea being thinned ao aa to fit the 
i of the atook aoourately. This la a very simple and effective 
de of propagating plant* of a auooulent nature. 

Protecting the Grafts. 

!ne of the moat Important points In grafting ia toinanre a perfeot 
lasion of air and water from the points of anion, and to affeot 
i many devioes are retorted to. Thin sheet a of Iadla robber or 
ta-peroha answer well for small subjects, and aspaofally ao 
are the anion Is quickly effeoted. Clay also when prooarable of 
right kind and properly prepared answers admirably, bat anlcs* 
a very teoaoloua nature and thoroughly kneaded is very liable 
oraok when exposed to the air, The beat protection of all Is an- 
ibtedly grafting wax, the beet being a patent preparation sold 
ler the name of “ Mastlo I’homme Lefort where this however 
lot prooarable, the following will be found an effectual substitute, 
ke one pound of common yellow resin and melt It gradually • 
an of about the consistency of syrap add 6 oz. of alcohol of 90°’ 
ring constantly until thoroughly mixed; keep in well stoppered 
ties. Or the following, resin lib, Burgundy pltoh 9 oz, ; melt 
as thoroughly ; at the same time melt separately bee! suet 3 oz. 
ir the suet, when thoroughly melted, into the first mixture, 
ring It well while doing so, then add 6 oz. red ochre, dropping 
n gradually : stirring tbs whole till thoroughly mixed. The 
preparation Is preferable to the former. When required to be 
1 iu the rainy season, the only disadvantage being that it re* 
e* to be melted to a proper consistency before being applied; 
*eaa the former If kept carefully excluded from air is always fit 
)IS. 

r BUS IN URBK. 

Miscellaneous Items. 


LV1R is said to have been reoently discovered In large quant! 
in the north and south of Caldwell City, Kansas, United 
js. According to the report it underlies the entire city, about 
•at from the surfaos, and extends several miles into the 


Ur to the end of November last the value of gold Imported Into 
India was Rs, 1,01,51275, while that of the sliver Imported was 
R«. 4,45,47. 800. Deducting the exports of the two metals, the net 
Imports amounted to Rs. 5,47,07,675. Tue assay value of ooiiw 
and bullion received at the Mlnte was its. 3.01,29,050, and of that 
oolued and examined Rs. 3,11,92.550. 

The imports of malt liquor into Bengal have greatly recovered 
from the deorease whioh ooonrred in the year 1884-85. Both the 
quantity and value have risen, the former from gallons 436,303 In 
1884*85, to gallons 560,228 In 1885-86 and the latter from 
Rs. 10.87,848 to Rs. 13,21,676- The luoreaat Is spread over the 
principal descriptions of beer imported, vi$„ Base, Filsener, and 
MoUffiu i, In porter, also, there has beeu an Inoreaee. 

The Increase in the consumption of Germau beer has, of late 
years, been something veiy remarkable. In 1873 the total 
quantity exported by Germany was only 0,400 000 gallons, but In 
1884 85 the amount had Inoreaied to nearly 25,400,000 gallons. 
This la, no donbt, due to the growing taste for lighter beer than 
those hitherto brewed in Ragland. Although the prloe is some 
what high, the consumption of German beer has fnoreaaad most 
rapidly in India. 

Writing on the snbjeot of forest fires, a correspondent of the 
Indian forester says In hie report on the forests of the Central 
Provinces (November.1885 to February, 1886) the Inspector -General 
notes that his observations led him to the belief that an occasional 
fire In a forest after some years of successful protection bad a leas 
harmful effect than annual fires. Moat people baliev* that a fire 
In a foreat that has been closed for a few years renders the slate of 
that foreat worse than the first. Woo Id It not be a useful things 
to Invite the opiulons of officers on this important point T I 
think the Inspector General’* idea is true for Pinus lonqifolia 
forest, bat then that Is such an exceptionally hardy apeclee aa 
regards fire. 11 

Australia has of late years made rapid progresa in the 
production of silver, valuable lodes of which are now being worked 
in many parts of the colony. Ia 1833 the total quantity of silver 
produced was only valued at £18,563. In 1885 the value of ailver 
and silver Jesd ore exported had riaen o J.108,281. Instead of being 
exported .the silver la now, to a great extent, smelted at the works 
whioh have been established at Sllverton and Sunny Corner, the 
latter having turned out In 1885, 634,016 os. of ailver. The Govern* 
ment of New South Wales seems to be fully aware of the Impor- 
tance of this new mining industry, and has authorized the expendi- 
ture of £3.000 for the purchase of silver Ingots for show at the 
Jubilee Exhibition this year. 


iory, 

B total receipts from ken isles of Bengal opium and nine 
he 1 pass duty ou opium exported from Bombay has amounted to 
7.18.54,895, which Is Rs. 2,70 .885 better than the estimates, 
receipts from Bengal are Rs, *31.24,540 below the estimate, 
hose from Bombay are Rs 34,04,425 above the estimates. 

jugab manufacturing and refining factory wae opened at Now*, 
on the 23rd ultimo. The company to whioh the factory be 
Is on tho limited liability system, and the Gaekwar Is an sxten- 
hareholder. II this new Industry succeeds, It la hoped that 
Aaekwar will sanction the establishment of a paper mill, and 
•mill at Gandevl. 

quantity of Tea exported from China and Japan to Great 
n from the oommsnoemsnt of the lesson to the 21st of Decern- 1 
*i ,134.583, 631lbe*|aa compared with 142,914.001iba. exported 
Z the corresponding period o! last year. The exports to the 
d State and Canada during the same period were 78 450 741 
- against 68,813. 1251be. 

hough the Behar districts maintain an easy pre-eminence In 
*dlan Indigo market, a considerable and growing trade in 
taple is done In the Piojab with Mooltan aa a centre. Last 
^Irty thousand maunda were exported from that town against 
a thousand maunds In the previous twelve mouths, The 
4e ohiefiy engaged in the trade In the Punjab are Mooltan, 
argar, and Dora Gbazt Khan. The quality of the indigo Is 
o ba of the coarsest. Last year the prioe was quoted at 
3 per maund. Behar seeme, therefore, to have little to fear 
hie competitor. 


Those -interested In the preservation of Indla-rnbber tubing 
should take note of the following communicated by Mr, fl. Worth 
to the Indian Forester 1 M Three years ago I found myself supplied 

with more India rubber tubing than I required, and was afraid that 
the stock would soon deteriorate. To prevent this, I took 16 feet 
of 14 Inch tubing and 16 feet of J Inob tubing and soldered It os 
air-tight in a tin box. I have now had oooaelon to open the 
box, and found that the India rubber tubes are moet perfectly 
preserved, Tbey had a strong rnbbsr scent, and are ae elastic 
as could be. The colour of tbie rubber wee originally, 

and is still, slightly reddish, not brown. If the above experiment 
proves that India rubber Is preserved by air-tight soldering, It 
would be useful to publish the information ae I know that 
muob lose U Incurred in this country by the deterioration of 
exposed India rubber goods, medfoal apparatus of India rubber 
Ao,” 9 


The Stock and Brands Department of New 8outh Wales 
r.oantly pr.unted a raport to tho Parll.meut of that colony 
whioh .how, that at tba and of th. ya.r tb, numb., of 
horw, io th* Colony wa. 844.697, or an loor.a.e of 7,625 daring the 
year. The cattle numbered 1,317.316, being a d.orea.e of 107 816 
dnrln, the year, and 2.001,904 during the last ten yaare The 
■beep numbered 87,820.906, or an inoreaee of 6.160.685! The 
Inoreaee in the horse* wae doe to th. favorable eesaon. Th, g 0 , 
one,* In th, oattl«;wae due largely to the conversion of oattle-rune 
Into sheep .stations ; 4.656 death, from dlaaaa, and drought M in 
reported, The Increase in the sheep U attributed to the favorable 
■•mob, -ad the large number of sheep Introduced to replaoe them 
*"? , b * lh * <*«««»>*. 775.124 being brought acre tba border 
principally from Violorfa. The wool ollp compares favorably with 
that of the preoodlng year, and the quantity exported through 
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standard by which we value all other things : if gold increases during the daye of the Board of Kduoetioo, he left college, after four 
in value they fall in prioe, if gold declines in value they rise. t years without taking hla diploma. It wae about thla time that 
As there are many strong influences at work urging on a still Harl Mohan devoted himeelf to the study of Indian natural 


further disuse of silver and a consequent aggravation of 
the present situation, it appears to ms most pressing that all 
the farming classes should try to understand this question and 
do their utmost to save our agricultural industry from the ruin 
which* tlreatens it. I will conclude with a brief statement of the 
mai n outlines of the silver question — 

1. The value (or purchasing pow*r) of money depends upon Us 
quantity. 

2. If its quantity is lessened, the value of what remains fs In- 
or eased, and that Increase shows Itself by oiuiing a general fall In 
prices of oommodlties of all kinds, auoh as we have been witnessing 
taring the last eight years. 

3. By the free end unlimited use of both silver and gold for 
money there frill be more money, than if a limit is put upon the 
oolnage and use of either metal, 

4. Every step In the direction of the dieuia of silver means less 
money and therefore lower prloes. 

5. It also meant that all fixed mousy payments as taxes, interest, 
rent, bills, eto. f payable In gold become heavier burdens requiring 
more produce to meet them; 

The establishment of a bi metallic currency would be th - 
very best thing for India, and then this fallacy about n low J 
exchange benefiting the Indian cultivator would receive its 1 
death blow. 


bisto»y, He had before been known to some rf the great naturalists 
of the day. As a student of the Medical College, be bad for soma 
seasons attended at the Company's Botanical Gardena on Dr, J, M« 
McClelland and Mr. W, Griffith These gentlemen were then pro- 
secuting their researches In Indian geology and Indian natural 
History and were onrlohing, with the results of their enquiries, the 
pages of the Calcutta Journal of Natural History , which the two 
edited. They Invited and received him with open arms, and ha 
contributed not a little to build up their fame. For himself, ha 
stipulated for nothing— oared for nothing— oontent to learn the 
truths of Nature and advanoa the cause of learning. With his true 
Brahmin simplicity, solenoe was Its own exceeding great reward. 
The lion's share of the drudgery and the danger was his, Ha 
went to most of the wild parts of India in search of speolmsos. 
On one occasion he penetrated with a oouple of snakemen to tba 
heart of the Sunderbuns to procure a sankhochoor snake, and after 
capturing oue and bagging it, quietly t'nk shelter with % tnodee at 
night. The modee however came to fc:.q M <1 ccitoata of the 
bag and drove the Brahman out in the middle y tL > night into 
the wilderness as a dangerous customer. He went the length of 
tasting the deadly serpent poison. It was tu thU dieted work- 
manlike manner he beoame a praotloal botnuht, eu'v zon'opiat 
Utterly destitute of ambition and without a grain of obtrusive* 
loss in him, he was oontent to pass the bes v pail vf In IL'o i n * 
subordinate position, as leoturer of praotloal botany, in the Calcutta 


Normal Sohool. Once only, while there, fortune seemed to smllf- 
Writing on the subject of vegetable soap, the Chemist anil on him, for Sir George Campbell, who knew him and pproolated 
Jhuggul says : “ Hindoos of the orthodox type will not touch a his werth, made him the Superintendent of the Government Model 


soap made of tallow or animal fat, as it is against the principles of 
their religion to do so. Such meu and wonnn in goueral, there- 
fore, do not use soap at all, aud cofileut themselves by cleaning 
their hands with simple earth, or the soap nute, Sapindm em tr- 
ginata*, 8. sapotiariu, 8. deteraens, and other species. The 
name of the genus Sapwxdus is merely altered from Sapo-indi- 
cua- Indian soap. The capsule aud -teed- vessels are very acrid, 
but arc used iuBtead of sokp, owing to the presence of I he 
vegetable principle, aapomne. This principle is met with in 
many other seeds and routs and the legumes of A carta concinna 
in which a considerable trade is carried on in some parts of 
India. Sapouiuo exists in plants of various orders, as in the 
root and bark of 8apo> i offi jmcUis, in the root of Gy sop MUa 
struthium, in the root and seed of Lychnis gilkago, in the root 
and bark of Acacia ropkantha, and perhaps other species ; iu 
the root of Monninia polystaaha aud I'olygala senega, in the 
Monesia bark ( Lucrima glycyphhra ), in the bark of Quilla 
saponaria, iu the fruit of Atlas hippocastanum, in the root of 
Polypodiwn vtdgare , and many other ferns. Many of these 
aro employed in North and South America, the West Indies, 
China, aud the Eastern Archipelago as cheap and ready sub- 
stitutes for soap for cleansing purposes. Ye stable soap made 
from cocoanut and flther solid oils iu India, at Bombay and 
elsewhere, are conquering the objection to the introduction of 
that article in the native Hindoo household, aud soap is replac- 
ing the primitive day and soap-nut in most districts. Consider- 
ing the i mm ense proportion of Hindoos in India, there is 
a very wide field for the extension of soap.” We fear 
oar contemporary is .a little ‘out' as to the orthodox 
Hindoo 11 not touching a soap made of tallow or animal fat." 
Although there are many vegetable substitute* for the ordinary 
«oap, these are only used by the poorest and most ignorant, 
simply because they are very, very oheap, and easily obtainable. 
Soap made from animal fat has been known and used iu India 
for a very long time under the name of subun, and a really 
superior kind of soap is manufactured in Jeypore ( Bajputana) 
by the Rajpoot Hindoos themselves, and largely used iu Hindoo 
households. Since European soaps have found their way into 
this country in ^sucblarge quantities, and at such low prices, 
their use has become very general. 


Fttim opened at B»ra«et, Many useful am! interesting experiments 
j were iuooeifully made by Baboo Harl Molian In the acclimatization 
| of varluutkhida of foreign paddy and plants. B*boo Had Mohan, 
after the abolltiou of the Experimental Farm, returned to hit old 
duties at the Calcutta Normal Sohool. 

CATTLE BREEDING IN SOUTHERN India! 

One of the most aatisfactory features in the administration 
of the Madras Presidency is the Agricultural Department, and 
the thorough manner in which most agricultural reform n are 
taken up aud carried out. The question of improving the in- 
digenous breeds of cattle is u notable instance of the manner 
in which the ‘ Benighted' Presidency carries out its agricul- 
tural reforms. We have already on several previous occasions 
noted with satisfaction the efforts of the Madras Government 
to arrive at some sort of conclusion as to the best method of 
bringing about a change iu the mode of breeding cattle adopted 
by the natives. We have now before us a very interesting 
report hy Mr J. F. Price, who was actiug Director of Agricul- 
ture in Octobe: last, on this subject. 

So far back as May, 1885, Mr. Price addressed a circular to 
all Collectors, embodying questions as to (1) the chief fodder 
stored and used for feeding cattle ; (0) the character of the 
cattle as to size and prevailing colour , f3) the general opinion 
as to the cause of smallness of cattle, and whether due to the 
fodder used, and (4) as to any noteworthy breeds of cattle in 
the several districts, aud the points for which they are held in 
esteem, fo these questions replies have now been received, 
which have established oue point pretty clearly, vis., that the 
inferior cattle to be fouud so generally throughout the presi- 
dency are the result of the employment of bad sires, and of 
breeding in, and from, immature animals. This is a defect, 
says Mr. Price, to which the Agricultural Depart" 
ment is turning its attention, aud which in time, 
and with long perseverance can, to a considerable extent, 
be remedied. Another important point brought out by these 
enquiries is that paddy straw as a fodder results in deteriora- 
tion in the size of cattle habitually fed upon it. The inarms* 
tion given by Collectors on this head is not as precise as we 
should have wished, but Mr. Price gives it as the result dt 


• his personal observation, that where paddy straw is used, the 

W, regret to annonao* the doatb of Baboo Harl Mohan Meeker- i-digeuou. cattle are email aud poor, the cows bad milker* and 
jeo of Seebpon. (or man, yeanUotarer on botany at the Normal oxen unflt for anything but to draw the light native plough. 
Sohool, and the pioneer of oolentlfio egrtoultore among the native., *ud «»at ^e prevailing colours are red, brown or black ; that 
B, hla death the oonntry hot loot a obaraoter ot rate olmpUolty and when cholum is need, the animals are large and powerful, the 
loyalty to troth. The deetastd wtsait enthusiast In tbs cause of cows good milkers, and the prevailing colour whit**, and that 
clones, Originally a student of the Caloutta Msdloal College were raggi is the staple fodder, a compact wejl-shaped, active and 
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powerful beast, generally grey in colour and very fair for dairy 
purposes, is the typical animal. Mr. Price adds that the experi- 
ence of Mr. C. Benson, the Assistant Director of Agriculture 
goeB to support this view. Further, he has little doubt that 
it is the kind of fodder used for a long series of years that, 
to a very great extent, effects i he size of cattle, and also has 
something to do with the prevailing colours. * 

However this may be, of one thing we feel pretty certain, v’z . 
that paddy straw is quite unfit as a fodder for cattle. In Ben- 
gal it is the staple fodder given to cattle, and the result 
is seen in the stunted, wretched, half-starved beasts 
to be found in the generality of cases all over the pro- 
vince wherever this is so. Any one looking at paddy straw 
would condemn it as a fodder. It has little or no nourishment ; 
its nitrogenous constituents are almost nil, while the carbo-hy- 
drates and mineral const ituenta may be regarded as conspicu- 
ous by their absence. Is it any wonder that cattle fed solely 
on this food should be anything but small, poor and weak 1 In 
Upper India, cattle are fed on what is known as oharri 1 wh*ch 
is nothing more thau chopped juari (Sorghum) and Indian 
corn stalks, and the result is a type of animal greatly superior 
to anything found in Bengal. 

Another important result of Mr. Price’s enquiries is, that the 
Agricultural Department will be enabled to form a very fair 
idea of the localities from which the best cattle may be obtained 
for the Stock farm which it is proposed to establish in the 
Southern presidency. Mr. Price, however, has proposed to the 
Government to carry his enquiries further by--(l) procuring 
analyses of the different kinds of fodder mentioned by Collec- 
tors ; (2) to ask Collectors for information regarding each ta- 
luk of their districts of the same description hb they have 
furnished already for their whole charges, and (3) that as it is 
now known where special breeds of cattle are to be found, the 
Inspector of Cattle Diseases should be directed, when on tour, 
to visit the localities where they exist, and draw up a profes- 
sional description of each breed, and take photographs of typical 
animals. The last named task Mr. Mills has offered to take 
up, and it is thought that if these proposals are carried into 
effect, a good deal of valuable information shall 

have been collected, and will have accomplished what 

has not yet been attempted by the Agricultural Departments 
of other presidencies. The Board of Revenue, while endorsing 
Mr. Price's proposals, has suggested that, when crediting any 
locality with a certaiu breed of cattle, reference be only made 
to those brtd there, all importations from elsewhere being 
rigidly exduded.The system of classification suggested being ; — 

1. Cattle specially salted for draught, 

2. Ditto beef, f 

3. Ditto mleklng, 

preference being given to the first, as the prime requirement 
of the cultivator is draught power for the plough. The propo- 
sals and suggestions have received the approval of the Madras 
Government, and some interesting information ought to be 
fthe result Au enquiry on some such lines might, with much 
Advantage, be made by the Bengal Agricultural Department, as 
the condition and breed of Bengal cattle is simply deplorable. 
Mr. Finucaue, we believe, is well aware of this fact, and might ! 
turn his attention to the subject. 

THE 'WHEAT CHOPS 1886-87. | 

Wt have been officially Informed that the Government of India 
In the Revenue and Agricultural Department propoets to 
Issue only three memoranda In future, dealing with the 
wheat ovep, from time of sowing to time ol reaping. The first 
me m orandum now Issuedt gives a rough aooount only, of the state 
Of the sowings. The second will be published about the 15tb Marob, 
and will afford as accurate Information as may then be procurable, 
as to the tree, condition, and outturn of the orop. The third 
and fine* memorandum, will be Issued la the latter half of May, 
n*4 will contain revised and fuller Information on these points. 
The first reports for the present season 1868 87, have now been 
recti fed, md the following particulars regarding the condition and 
proepeots of the winter sowings of wheat are published for general 
laloc motion 


rains, whtoh to a great extent determine the earlier sowings, 
were confined to the districts near the bllle, but during the last 
week of December, a fair amount of rain fell generally throughout 
the province, and may pehaps result In widening the area sown. 
The proppeots of the orop at present are on the whole favourably 
though more raio Is needed In the Ambala, Fercsepore, Slalkot, and 
Peshawar districts. 

In the Northwestern Provinces and Oudh the prospects up to 
the 30th November were very fair, and the sowings were coming up 
rxoellently except in ptaoes where It Mhd rained Immedlatlly after 
the seeds had been pot down. Later reports show that the fields 
are being Irrigated and they confirm the promise of a good orop. 
The area sown at the snd of November was estlmsted In December 
to he about 4 per oent In exoess of last year’s area (5.240,300 scree). 
The prospeote ol the wheat orop iu the Central Provinces at tbs 
end of Deoember were very promising, especially In tha 
Northern districts, but some damege may have been canted tg 
recent olondy weather. In four districts an Increase In the 
nnder wheat !« expected owing to the favourable relmall before tbs 
■owing* began. In Chattlagarh alio more land baa hern taken up 
for the rabi owing to the failure of the kh*rif. 

In the Bombay Presldenoy, the season at the end of November 
was reported to be \ try f avonrable for wheat, and at that date tbs 
area sown was estimated to be, If anything, larger than the average 
in all parts of the presldenoy. In the early part of Deoember them 
was some heavy rain In the Deooaa end parts of the KtrnaUk, but 
no aotnal damage to sowings was reported. Later In formatter 
shows that at the end of Deoember the young orops were ocmlng up 
well and that proipeots were good. 

In Berar the area under wheat In the latter part of Deoember 
was above the average, whtoh Is 807,000 mores. The orope were a 
foot high and generally In excellent oondltlon, and there la every 
promise of a good average yield. In Central India, Rajputauy 
Hyderabad, and Mysore, the prospeote and condition of the wheat 
orop, so far as oan be gathered at present, are alto favourable. 

The general condition of other* food-grains and non*edible orop* 
■own at this season appeare to be good, snd there Is no reason uft 
present to apprehend any diminution In the proportion of the wheat 
harvest available for. exportation. The normal wheat area of 
each Province Is supposed to be as follows : — 

Acres. 


Punjab 

. . 7,000.000 

North-Western Provinces and Oudb 

... 6,037.000 

Central Provinces 

.« 4,000.0 00 

Bombay (Including Baroda) 

... 1,883.000* 

Berar 

803.000 

Bengal (Behar) ... _ 

850.000 

Rajpootana 

... 2,500,000 

Central India « 

2 500,000 

Hyderabad 

760 000 

Mysore 

20,000 

Cashmere 

500.000 

Total 

- 25,843.000 


GARDENING IN CALCUTTA. 

■■ » ■ - c 

VII. 

PLANT PROPAGATION, 

Root Cuttings, 

This Is auothsr very simple method of Increasing many varieties 
of plants, snoh as Dracaenas, Dleffenbschias, Arthurloms, &o., aafi 
also a few varieties of Roses (none of whtoh however are found la 
this country). The Dracaena especially oan be most successfully 
propagated In this way, la re-pottlng large plants of Dracaenas It 
will be found as a rule that they have formed large tap-roots, very 
much resembling horse radish. These oan be removed without 
Injury to the plant, and should be out Into suitable lengths aafi 
placed In pole of eand ; these In a short time will throw up young 
shoots whlob, as soon at thsy have obtained a height of about three 
Vnohee or thereabouts, should be oarefully removed from the olfi 
root, but with the new roots that have been formed around the base 
f the shoots adhering to It, and potted In good sandy soil, Tha 
old root should again bs plaosd la sand It will continue to 
throw out a succession of young shoots, In this w4jr one root will 
often produoe twenty to thirty plants, whereat If outtlags had bean 
aksn from the plant Itsstf not half a dosen could be made la a year, 
OutUngt from Built, Tubtrt, fire,— This Is tbs plant gensrally adopt- 
ed to Increase Dahlias, Caladlums, Alooastas, and other bulbous 


In tha Punfeb the area under wheat estimated at 6,857,000 
pm H a Mow tt, am on* Tfa. Ortob « 
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tfc« adjoining colonies ia said to be steadily decreasing. The total 
il fp was 105,095,249 pounds* 

According to the Annual report of the Statistician of the Tas- 
manian Government for the year ending March 31, 188G, A summery 
of whloh we find In A reoent copy of the Tatviauian Mail, the total 
land under cultivation In the Island ii 410,777 sores, Aooording to 
the table# of grose produce the island produced last year 524,353 
bushels of wheat, 167 466 bushels of barley, 784,325 bushels of oats, 
1,0*0 bushels of rye, 159,087 bushels of peas, 9,700 bushels of beans, 
1,460 bushels of tares, 17,846 pounds of linseed, 30,913 tons of tur- 
nipe, 53,521 ions of potatoes, 1 250 tons of carrots, 12.807 tons of 
mangel wmzd, 183 tons of onions, 37,163 bushels of grass seeds, 
51,872 tons of hsy, 292,461 bushels of spples, 24,013 bushels of 
pears, 768,660 pounds of bops, and of other crops, 874. tons, 70,4)35 
bushels and 753,258 pounds, The live-stock returns place the num- 
ber of horeee In the Island at 28 610, showing an Increase as com- 
pared with last year of 1.422; of cattle there are 138 642, sn fn 
or ease ©V 9.809 ; of pigs, 07 395, an Inoreass of 10,092. Sheep, 
however, still continue to diminish In number, being 71,400 unde 
the number shown for the previous year. The decrease in sheep Ii 
attributed to rabbits, fluke, and the Increasing tendency to fatten 
stock for tho market, but allowaooe Is made for the greater extent oi 
land oeonpted in the rearing of oattle and pigs. Cows kept for dairy 
purposes have Increased from 25,316 to 28,505, an increase 
3,189, or eleven per cent In one year. This Is considered as a very 
satisfactory showing, and the fact that there Is an Increasing disposl 
tion on the part of landholders to fatten stock for the market 1 
also looked opon with favor, as it will result In supp’ylng the mar 
kets with bome-relsed meats. 

Selections. 

THE INDIAN SILK IN DC STB Y. 

MULBERRY TREES, 

X re mulberry 5ree grows rapidly in almost all the soils of warm 
climates. It requires a copious supply of water In all seasons ex- 
cept during the two wiutor months, when Its leaves are shod. In 
summer it requires heavy watering at least onoe a week. With 
beat and water the strength and productiveness of the plant are 
speedily developed. The oare of the eeed plot ii the most delicate 
po at In mulberry culture. It can be successful only under cer- 
tain conditions whloh I shall attempt to enumerate briefly. The 
heat of the sun Is ine great obstacle when sowings are made iu 
June. If the fruit is gathered it i a necessary to ssparate the aeod 
from the pulp in order to secure regularity la tho sowing, If it is 
desired to sow thinly so ae to obtain robust plants, the veiyfiist 
year, the seed m»y be mixed with sand, and oars should be taken 
that it is sown In ground specially prepared and protected froifl 
the burning rays of tho sun; under trees, for Instance, or else eovor. 
ed with long straw. As the soli must be kept ooustantly moist, it 
should be watered every evening with a watering pot. lu 12 or 15 
days the seed germinates, and must be treated In the same manner 
as before *111 the two first leaves have been fully formed when tho 
straw ooverlng should le taken off and the seedlings watered 
copiously, without using the water pot. Iu autumn the pbnfcs 
grow rapidly, attaining the tblokness of a pen-holder and a height 
of from 40 to SO centimetres, aooording to the surrounding space 
When the seedplots have succeeded they are weeded and thinned 
by pinching of all super fiuous plants. 

Whatever be the ground, It must be dug to the depth of from 
40 to 50 centimetres as early as possible. It must then he levelled i 
and divided* in to beds of one metre in width. Between 1 
two lade there should be a footpath from 30 to 40 

oontimetree Wide to facilitate watering, weeding, Ac. The 
a ted shoo'd he town broadcast in pinches, without 

fear of sawing too muob. When autumn oomes and the 
leaves are folly formed, the seed plots should be carefully examined, 
and when the ground Is thorough y soaked with water all 
weekly plants, or plants with small or deeply Inoisod leaves, must be 
pulled up. These plants could but have given miserable leaves 
compared with others. I cannot repeat too often that the seed 
p ot ri quires the greatest oare, but onoe the plants are up, if only 
of the tblokness of a thread, the mull orry tree gains strength very* 
easily Jfo avoid ths rays of the sun of June and July, it would be 
preferable tom»kethe sowings in the spring, In March for Instance. 

It would be sufficient to provide oneself with good seeds of the white 
mulberry. Bowing In spring has t^e great advantage that you 
oan from March to June get through a series of sowings, unde tak- 
ing a second when the fir^t has germinat'd, aud thus with a tma'1 
staff obtain ting a largo number of plan's. In summing up the differ- 
ent sowings one should obtain 10,000 plants to the •* acre’* (1 19ej 
square yard*)* The soil of the seed plots, being well prepared, need 
nt ft b« dug up again. The number of plauts will not permit it and 
It will be foffie’ent to weed aud water the ground well. 


When the seedlings have shed their leaves and the hare stems 
rr main in mid winter, they oan, after a pri-fuec watering, be 
pulled up by haudfuls. The stronger ones only should be selected * 
the weaker should be left to develop further. Previously to this 
the grouud should have been prepared according to the reoognlsed 
rules of cultivation, aud laid out in ridges mote or loss apart accord- 
ingly a« yon require a quicker or slower development. The small 
plants, pulled up. as just explained, aro then planted In rows on the 
, aide of the ridges. Immediately after planting they art* cut down 
i level with the ground, and If during the year oare has been taken 
I to destroy*lhe lateral shoots, the rtaulfc will he a growth of from 
two or three metres iu height. Y<*u oan also make from the plants 
of the seed plots, hedges, trimmed mulberry trees, Ac. When 
one plants in tsopses, the plauts should be as close as possible, to 
obtain a prompt supply of leaves. The plants in i’ows are about 
1*50 to two metres apart. The best pruning is that about one 
metre from the ground. In three yiftrs you can rely on obtaining 
from 25 to 30 seers of leaves froth each tree and at least 100 seers 
iu fivo or six year*. I would advise pruning in the shape of a 
orowu on three branohes, and year following on two of eaoh of tho 
three branohes, whloh would make six branches, and 
I so on up to a complete formation of the form of a 
salad bowl The tree at its JOth or 15th year will have a trunk 
of from 30 to 45 oentimetres in diameter, and its value may be 
estimated at from 15 to 20 frmos per tree. If by pruning Intelli- 
gently aud aooordlug to the requirements of the oouutry a form 
Is given to the tress whloh Is appreciated their value may bo much 
higher, The muUio*nli* variety of the mulberry yleldr a sore 
income. 

Its cuttings are estlly made and take . >ol at all seasons. It 
throws out Its new leaves 20 days before otho* varieties, and sheds 
them 20 days later. You can plant 20 pe* equate metre. If you 
do not wish to preserve then you oai gra. t o«i them during the 
ensuing spring and obtain In the occise ;<£ I n ye vr a growth 
which would have needed three years If raised from seed. You 
might alio out t£f a branch, graft i«, and place the 
graft iu the soil as an ordinary cutting. The very 
first year's plant will he secured of O bO. to 1.50 centime- 
tres In height. The mtSticauha variety should be out level with 
the ground when cultivated for its loaves. Iu a every case one 
loams by practice, for In this country piactloe s' id always take 
precedence of theory. If you follow to the Intt .r what is recom- 
mended for Europe, you wid uot attain the desired results so 
soon Plantations of white mulberry trees on the border of 
streams, roads, or fields would ne of gre..t benefit co silk 
culture. 

In no case would the plantations injure the crops of wheat the, 
Ac, On the contrary, they would rostoro to agriculture rich 
and large traots which Are now lost owing to the uafclvo system of 
sowing, and even yield the value of thoir ground rent owing to 
tho inferior quality of the leave* which often prove insufficient 
to feed silk-worms properly till their spiniung stage, a fact whloh 
I have frequently witnessed. With such plantations the 
abundance aud the nutritive and si k-produolng quality, 
of the loaf would make it <a &y to obtain a large crop of European 
dik-worme anuaPy, and a second one In autumn, which would 
ihow a profit five times more renumorative than three or four 
niserable crops of country cocoons. The reguior hatching of tho 
Ilk-worm eggs oan always be easily secured by preserving them for 
hr< e months in au ice house arranged fur this pu<posc, the cost and 
eep of which would be trilling. The eggs, after a hibernation of 
hree months, can be hatched as easily as animal egg*. 

By the last mail per the 'fibre I received a samplo box of silk- 
worm eggs of yellow and white cocoons, of which the greater part 
has been given to persons in the mofutfsui who are Interest'd in the 
trade Should however, anyone wish to make experiments io 
oellu’ar reproduction for the next new crop wCb these egg#, loan 
still give some sample* for trial — G. Gauthier, iu Kntj'i shtnan, 

TIIE FOREST DEPARTMENT, BOMBAY, 


The Administration Reports of the Forest Department in the 
Bombay prseldenoy (including Bind) for the year 1885 SG.have been 
promptly issued, as they embody correspondence dated so recently 
as the 10 h ultimo. This Is an improved airaugement, which is very 
commendable, for the practice has ba*»n hitherto to supply the press 
aud tho public with official publications fully a tw> Re-month after 
date. In noticing the Interesting Report before us, it is necessary 
to allude to the appointment of a Commission in 1885 to inquire 
Into Forest matters* Complaints bad be*n mode during the early 
part of that year about the sttingenoy of the Forest rules, about 
the 11 deprivation” of rights in respect of foroats and forest produce 
whloh the people bad been e> j >yinff for yeArs and 'gGnst the Forest 
Administration generally In a Resolution dated the 24th July, 
1S85, the Governor fn Council, wishing to secure an efficient 
management of forests, and believing that their conservancy and 
the maintenance of tho rights of the Crown would bo b*n< tidal 
to the interest* of the people, in providing for a continuous 
supply of timber*, and other reasons stated, in* ituted a Com- 
mission, of w hloh tho C dleotor of Thana was appdnted chairman* 
The appointment of snob a C mmiasion was very advisable to hear 
oompUints and ascertain their reality ; and to^oustdnr the beat 
manner in which provision auuld be made for supplying the wants 
of resident agriculturists as dletlnot from trade demands. Tho 
situation of wild tribes was also tn be taken Into consideration, 
sufficient employment being found for them to enlist the r sym- 
pathies ; aud means were to be suggested whereby the regulations 
of Government oould best be made intelligible to the people, aud 
their oo-operation secured. Tho labours of the Commission were 
considerably facilitated by a series of questions being framed 
wUbtb«Qbj«ot #f eliciting thelgrUvuMM, if any, o( tb« villager*. 
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and securing the Interests and oo operation of the wild tribe* A* 
regard* the latter, the Commission were enjoiuud to inquire 
.whether sufficient encouragement, io the way of employment 
and payment, waa extended to Induoe them to identify their 
Interests with those of the Forest D ptrtment The Commission 
waa opened by hla Exoelleucy the G tvomor in person on the 
27 h August, 1885, Lord R«ay delivering a very ehqnoat and 
practical address ou the occasion, in which he atatod that a ipoedy, 
full, aud looal investigation of the forest co> servanoy of the distrlots 
noted would be welcome to the Government. The Administration 
Reports under notice include the Northern andSmthewi Circle* 
as well as the Sind Forest Circle. It Is satisfactory to learn that 
in the Northern Circ e, d* spite the different markets for timber 
and other forest produoe In several divisions, the receipts derived 
from the forests were "the largest on record while in the Sou* 
them Circle it is stated that 4 *last year credit was taken for the 
largest revonue ever reoorded, but during the year under report 
It has still further increased,” the gross revenue being Rs. 17.92/114, 
compared with Rs. 12,89,562 In the previous year. Much of this 
luorease in revenue, we have no doubt, was due to the re-organiza- 
tion of the subordinate offices, and the attention given to protective 
establishments The published reports embodied in e*ch oirole 
are from the Settlement and Demarcation officers of the respective 
divisions, the reports being accompanied by the usual tabular 
statements. We note In the Poona Forest division report, that 
tho Bombay Government have sanctioned the adoption of a sugges* 
lion made by Mr. Stewart that efforts should be made to iuduoe 
the holders of land Included within the demarcation limits to 
place their lauds under forest protection, on the conditions of a 
partial or total remission of assessment and of full rights over 
certain produoe. Forest demarcation In connection with foreign 
States is also favourably reported upon. In the Bhor State the 
question of forest conservancy has been of some interest, 
the Chief consenting to a demarcation to be undertaken 
under the oontrol of the British F *rest Department, and to 
the nltimato Introduction of the British forest system Into 
ids territories. The Forest Settlement Officer has vrry roupnn 
tlble duties to perform. He submits his demarcation proposals, 
stating the area to be constituted and maintained as reserved and 
protected forest. He works in consultation with the Revenue aud 
Forest offioors of the district; and acts with a oaroful regard to 
their criticisms and suggestions. The latter coniine their attention 
to ploughing, dairy produoe, and breeding for sale. Under the 
head of Forest Boundaries is included a notice of offences committed 
where forest offenders are not acquainted with the exact location 
of boundary marks. This Is a matter which has beeu entrusted 
to the Revenue Settlement Department. Prfvi'ege* have been 
conceded to villagers in the Government forests, In whioli oertaiu 
trees may be lopped for r„b, subject to the condition that 
" the leading shoot of a tree is not to be touched ; that no 
bra» oh thicker than the wrist la to be cut ; and that young 
seedlings, or saplings, or shoots from old roots less than nine 
feet In height are not to he touohed,” The expenditure incurred 
upon the oreatlon and constitution of forests In the Northern Circle, 
during the year under review, amounted to Rs, 1.48, 135 10-11, 
From the report it would appear that the protootivo establishments 
maintained are not sufficient for their purpose. We are told that 
•' protection lathe keystone of forestry,” aud hence It is not sur- 
prising to learn that the icduotion of 220 forest guards has had a 
very serious f ff^ot upon forest protection, la the Thana division, 
•* with the city of Bombay, containing a population of 7,73, and 
a very hungry timber-market so oiose and accessible,'* a d three 
lines of rallwey, it is thought necessary that the fotost should be 
watched to their fullest extent. Forest destruction cannot of oourse 
be eff< otual'y chocked uulesi there is watchful supervision. It must 
be remembered that, in addition to wilful destruction, the 
preservation of forest against Ore depends upon the vigilant 
exertions of forest protective subordinates and the co-operation 
of vlliogers. During the year under notice au important order 
was lasuod by Government for the regulation of free-grazing 
and grazing on payment of fees lu forest areas. The Reports deal 
with natural and artificial reproduction in both circles. The 
conditions of Nature are described as being bountiful, that it Is 
quite unnecessary, in some tracts, to form artificial plantations at 
a vast expenditure. It Is well remarked that '* the aim of forestry 
Is rather to induoe Nature to produce trees, thau to usurp her 
office In undertaking the work for her” In tho Repoit of the 
Southern Cb ole, besides the figures given in connection with tho 
working of the different divisions, there is scarcely any matter of 
special importance which oalls for remark. Attenilou is drawu to 
an attempt at agltatiou against the Forest Department at Sirs!, 
in Canara, where a few 14 designing persons " formed themselves 
Into a committee to redress forest grievances* This movement, 
however, it is said, was subsequently exposed aud discredited, 
no respeotable people taking any part in it Ou the whole the 
financial position of the different circles Included in the Report 
may be accepted as very satisfactory, the working of the Depart- 
ment being under careful supervision — Advocate o f India. 

OF SWEET HERBS. 


Svvkkt herbs, on whioh oar anoestors set so much store, are now- 
a-days undeservedly aegleoted. Such herbs as we grow — tboy have 
sunk into 44 pot herbs ” — are relegated to the obaourost corner of 
the garden. A struggling border of parsley, a few slips of thyme, 
some roots of mint, with a plant or two of sage and of tarragoa, 
represent the sum of modern herb cultivation. The sweetest and 
most benefiof nfc gifts of nature linger rather m ** otiose forms ” 
than things of use. How many are they, blessed in tbs possession 
ol gardens, who know had valuo otwvU, roiomary, and burnet— 


| not to speak of dill, olary, and sweet marjoram 7 There are garden 
ers learned lu orohlds who could not reoogutas sweet basil. As for 
our cooks, they mostly find their herbs dried Iff the bottle. The 
greater part have never heard of ohlvee. Rosemary has dropped 
out of rernembranoe ; angelica survives but In oandy, yet for thiir 
beauty and iotereat, if not wholly for their utility, this raoe of plants 
deserves a higher place in wel-ordered gardens. There Is a music 
In their very names whioh should stir the Imagination, Their 
swoot and gracious nomenoVure breathes of the tenderneee and 
esteem with which they were onoe regarded. Rosemary and herb 
of grace, marigold aud sweet cioely-^the names lighten up our doll 
botony and awaken a thousand pleasant memories. That they w*re 
among the pets of the garden In Elizabeth's age Is sufficiently 
proved by the frequent allusions to thsm, not wholly associated 
with the pot and the still, whfoh we find In the early writers. Rue 
it Ophelia’s " herb of graos”— • plant of high moral worth, and by 
the ancient herbalists endowed with a multitude of virtues. It 
resists poison and quenches St* Anthony's fire, according to Gerarde, 
It takes away 44 crudity aud rawness of humour*/ 1 and Is a remedy 
agalust dim eyo*, being exhibited to that end by the Arohangee 
Michael upon Adam in •' Paradise Lost.' 1 Weasels are eald to 
chew it when prepat ing for war upon rats and serpents, But that 
rue ahou'd prosper it should le stolen from a neigh hour's garden. 
Sage has a character scarcely less distinguished In tho old herbal*. 

Our moriatur homo cuf xalvia eretcit la horto ? — says the Schoia 
Salernitan*. Gerarde deolares U is 'singular good for the head 
aud brain.” A near relation Is clary, onoe largely used In soupa 
and sauoes. Basil Is of an anolent and Illustrious raoe, as its name 
Implies— one of the holiest plants In the Indian mythology, and 
among pot-herbs most esteemed by the Greeks and Romans, Keats 
has given It a deathless plaoe in poetry. An antidote to melanoboly, 
it Is likewise most excellent In soup. There are two spcoles used as 
sweet heibt, both tender in English gardens. Burnet, whioh Is one 
of the four essential herbs constituting the bouquet of a well-ordered 
salad, Is a plant that has almost dropped out of cultivation In this 
oountry, though it is both pretty and useful. It was a favourite 
with Bacon, to whose fine nose, whioh could detent In strawberry- 
leaves dylug a 44 most oordial smell,” It bad a perfume moat de- 
lightful when trodden upon and crushed. A hardy plant, it will 
grow on any rubbish so long as It has the sun. In salads It contri- 
butes to 44 make the heart merry and glad,” and the leaves steeped 
in wine are 41 good against the shaking and trembling thereof.” 
says Gerarde. Another salad herb, still more beautiful and 
pleasant Is chervil, whose other name Is sweet oioely ; divorced 
from which, indeed, letiuoe loses Its principal grace. The roots i f 
one variety may be used boiled as a vegetable, and are most excel- 
Rnt. The pot-marigold, as It Is Injuriously called— calendula, being 
the true and only marigold— is a very famous piaot. It Is the 
(lunfiower of the ancients, the original heliotrope (tolteguium, 
tournesol, gircuole). The vulgar theory whioh make the tall, gaunt, 
aHthetio monster, helianthm annuua, the flower into which Clytia 
was turned, Is sufficiently refuted by the faot that hollanthus la a 
native of America. Perdita's marigold, 

— That goes to bed with the sun 
And with him rises weeping, 

is a plant of great antiquity and distinction. Tansy Is another of 
the good old-fashioned herbs, o»oe largely used In omelets and as 
a stomachic, which has now dropped out of use. Dili, one of the 
great family of the mnbellifers, so friendly to man, Is hardly to be 
distinguished from Its near relation feunel : both herbs of much 
virtue. The seeds only of dill are used in this oountry * but lu the 
Eist the loaves figure largely in the native stews and curries. The 
Biblical anise is supposed to be the dill of English gardens. Fennel 
is erne of the most beautiful of a handsome raoe, worthy of a higher 
association thau boiled mackerel. Sweet marjoram, " a noble and 
odoriferous plant/' belove i of Baoon, has almost disappeared from 
our gardens. It is supposed to be the amuracua, besung of Virgil 
ami Catullus— a herb for the still-room rather than the kitobeu, 

R tsemary is a still more famous plant, in high favour with our 
ancestor?, and the oontre of a thousand legends. Sir Thomas More 
let it run all over his garden walls— the plaoe wbloh * befits It 
best — 41 not only because the beaa lova It, but booause ’tia ths herb 
taored to remembranoe and therefore to friendship.” This character 
rosemary derived from the ever-greenneaa of Its leaves, which, 
according to Perdlta, "keep seeming and savour all the winter 
long/' The old herbalist have much effusion over roaemary. Park- 
inson avers it to be almost as good as bays 11 for olvll and physical 
purposes,” Gerade says it 4( comforts the head and makee It mote 
Sherry.” The herb angelica, stateliest of the umbtUtferce, owes Its 
name to Its heavenly character. Among Its other divine propertlee. 

It Is believed to be effioaolous In prolonging life. An antidote to 
malaria, Is a also safeguard against witchcraft and enchantment!. 
The plant la a native of this oountry, and a ohlaf ornament of 
damp and solitary places, delighting lu wlthy-holta and the benka 
of rivers, Balm {tneliia officinalis) Is another native now fallen out 
of favour, though ouoe of high repute, for Its healing properties. 
The bees have a singular fondues* for the blossoms. Hyssop (not 
the hyssop oi the Bible) is one of the llpwortsfor labiatet), a family 
noted for its aromatic qualities. Tbe plant is beautiful— -deserving 
aud easy of cultivation. Savou y Is better known In tbe dried tbau 
in* the green state Both the summer and winter kinds have been 
held in esteem as pot herbs, at least sluoi Vigil's lima. Purslane 
Is one of the less-kuown ingredients of e green salad. And hdw 
inauy now hear of the onoe renowned eleoampane— good, Bays 
Geratde, quaintly, * 4 fur divers pasaionaof tbe huoklebonss/’ as well 
as for them that are "grieved with inward baratlags/' Helen, 
when oarried away by Paris, had her bends full of aleoampane, 
according to the legend ; whence the olaaalo name hoienlum. 
Halves, the most delicate of all the divine onion family, art 
scarcely known In this oonntry, though to a salad Indlapsneable. 

It is tbe leaves whioh are oropped for use, the bulbs being left la the 
ground, Though a British herb, It |« almost banished front Rtltltk 
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kltoheni. Tarragon la a little better known, for its flavour oannot 
well be spared or enpplemented. Thy me and mint are perhaps, 
In nae overmuch. Thyme In a garden la always delightful, and 
might often supply the plaoe of the unmeaning box for edgings. 
Lastly there Is the neoersary parsley, 41 meed of conquerors,” the 
universal, the inevitable herb, rarely out of plaoe, without whioh 
our kitchens would be poor Indeed, Even parsley hardly receives 
the justice which Is Its duo In oar gardens, being often put away 
Into corners or grown In a haphazard fashion. 

The oonventlonal distinction which, In the teeth of nature and 

i iood taste, la kept up between plants of nee and plants of ornament, 
a the isuie of the negleot under which the sweet herbs suffer. 
They*are neither vegetables nor flowers. They keep their stations 
on sufferance. It la thought tnuoh of when a special herb-garden 
Is set apart, somewhere bandy to the cook and out of the way of the 
ardener. Such an arrangement la as absurd as it Is unjust. Some 
erba need a rloh and mole! soil, like mint and parsley ; others 
flourish beet on poor and dry ground, like fennel and rosemary. 
Some are tender and fneed protection, like basil and marjoram ; for 
others the site oannot be too rough and cold. Let the sweet berbe 
be distributed among the flowering plants and the esouleuts, accord- 
ing to their natural obaraotera .and habits, and all invlduous dis- 
tinctions be banished. What oan be more ridiculous than grades of 
rank in a garden ? Why should not marjoram mate with migno- 
nette ? why should oauliflowor be disdained of oarnation ? Ex- 
cluding the larger fruit trees, whioh are better apart for their own 
and others' sake, let the garden be after Baooo’s plan, where rose- 
mary comes between gooseberry and sweetbrlar. In his famous 
essay on gardens, that wise min has shown a proper feeling for 
sweet herbs. For bnrnet, wild thyme, *aud water-mints, like a 
true eplonre as he was of sweet smells, Bacon would have M whole 
alleys of them, to have the pleasure when you walk or tread.” The 
beet kind of garden le the mixed garden ; and this, to yield the 
greatest delight, cannot dispense with sweet herbs.— St. James's 
Gazette* 


ECONOMICAL UTILIZATION OF COW-DUNG AND 
RAB IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

Readers of the Forester are aware that a commission was 
appointed several months ago to epqulre Into the alleged forest 
rights of inhabitants of certain villages In the Thana and neigh, 
bourlng districts. 

Of the matters to be Investigated, not the least Important one 
concerns the right to rab, and the means of providing cither a 
substitute for It or a svffiotent supply without causing serious 
Injury to the forests whioh are neoessary to protect the hill- 
el opee. 

Rab may be defined as any forest produce of a vegetable 
nature used for manuring fields It is used In the Konkan 
ohhfly for manuring nurseries for rice seedlings. For this purpose, 
loppings of trees, with or without oow-dung, are burnt : seed is 
sown In the ashes : and the seedlings whioh come up are ultimately 
p'anted out lu the fields. 

The present agitation In regaad to this matter appears to ho 
mainly owing to the fact that the forest originally given out for rab 
jnaterial is no longer sufficient to produce a continuous and sufficient 
supply. This failure may be partly owing to the extention of 
cultivation, but it la also In a great measure owing to the exhaus- 
tion of Ihe ro 6 forests, and the question naturally arises as to the 
possibility of employing substitutes for forest rab , or of employing 
the materials used for manure more economically. 

It seems to me that 9 the mothod of preparing and burning the 
manure, whioh obtaina in the Konkan, must lead to a vast amount 
of waste, and to a diminution of Important chemical and physi- 
cal activities In the soli. It alec appears probable that these 
obstacles to a rational system of agriculture might bo over 
tome by adopting more economical methods in preparing and 
applying the manure. Even when manure Is not burnt, it is seldom 
if ever, properly prepared or applied, and there oan be little doubt 
that the manorial properties even of onburnt rab and oow dang 
might be considerably enhanced by a more judicious use of tho 
materials available. 

Let us oonslder what the effect of burning is. In the first plaoe, 
all the molature and organio matter of the manure are dissipated in 
the prooee*. In this organio matter, it is ohlefiy the nitrogen that 
Is important as nutriment, beoauie it oannot be replacod oxoept by 
means of artificial manures, or by precipitation from tho atmos- 
phere. The dissipation of nitrogen la, therefore, no doubt a serious 
loss to the orop. Large "quantities of oarbooio sold are also lost, 
but, as this gas is decomposed by the leaves, and Is always 
oontalned In sufficient quantities 4c the air, its^ loss Is cer- 
tainly of much less Importance to crops than that of 
nltrogeo, viewing It partly in the light of plant-food. This 
admission does not, however, by any means Imply that an addi- 
tional souioe of oarbooio sold Is to be disposed even as a means 
Of nutriment; on the country, It le reasonable to suppose that 
in ikondenee ft eftrkon would dlrootly stimulate vegetation. 


At the same time, the most useful function of this aold Is 
undoubtedly its notion as a solvent of other nutritive subsQnoes 
In the soil, and so highly does Wolff valne It in this respect, that 
he oonilders uo natural land could afford agricultural crops, a 
sufficiency of phosphates and oarbouates without the presence of 
free carbonic acid in tho soil. 

Ia the teooud place burning has the effect of diminishing the ab- 
sorbttvo pow r of soils for nutritive substances notably ammonia, 
phoRphorio acid and potash, because soils containing a proper supply 
of organio matter are able to retain a rauoh larger quantity of these 
substanoes than soils whioh are devoid of organio mat'er. Tbero 1% 
therefore, in the former cure, less fear of nutriment being washed 
out or of its escaping in a volatile form. 

A third objection to burning ia that the physical properties of 
the soil are not Improved, whereas, if manure bo applied unburnt, 
the soil is improved physically by the organio matter, whioh In de- 
composing turns to a soft friable mould peculiarly suitable to the 
growth of plants, and whioh is considered of suoh Importance, 
that the fertility of soils have often been gauged by the quantity 
of humus they oontaiued. 

I think I have said sufficient to oonvfnoe the most obstinate cul- 
tivator, if he Is open to oouvlctlou, that the burning of manure en* 
tails loss of nutriment, oud that it diminishes in soils highly use- 
ful physical and ohemiuuoal properties whioh oertalniy oannot be 
measured numerically, but whioh every practical farmor and 
forester know how to appreciate. All this is doubtless 
already known to the readers of this journal, and I should not have 
dwelt at moh length on the Importance of not bnrnlug manure, had 
not a high authority on sgriculture expressed his opinion that the 
methods employed by rab cultivators in utilizing the materials at 
their oommand are the most eoonomloal and remunerative. 

In all countries, agriculturists havo been extremely tardy in 
deriving benefit from an increased knowledge of the nature of 
things, and Indian farmers are apparently no exception to this 
rule. But tiny are not all as unthinking as the average Thana 
ryot appears to be, or at all events 1 e who lives ia tho forest 
tracts. A goodly number, perhaps a majority, do not bnrn 
their manure, and as a bright example of this genus, I may 
oite a friend of mine who ia a large lanlaoldor in the ghat- 
tracts of this district. lie tell* me that formerly he uaed 
to burn his manure for riae-land, but that he hat discontinued 
the practice beoaute be finds that bettor returns are realized 
from hucha manure. Although the praotloe of using unburnt 
manure Is oommou enough in this district, I must confess that 
I was agreeably surprised to learn that my friend had aotually 
overcome this prejudice of custom, and changed to a system 
which Indicates a decided advanoo and leads one to hope that 
others many follow his example If they soo tho way clearly to 
bent fitlng themselves. It also strengthens my belief that the 
burning Bystem is m r rely a bad habit. Fifty years ago, tho forest 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay were considered of little or no 
value except for tho teak and one or two other timber trees they 
contained, and people were free to take as much inferior wood 
for rah burning as they liked. They have therefore become 
thoroughly habituated to their wasteful ways, and although the 
forests are becoming exhuated they are naturally unwilling to 
abandon what they consider to be a method easeutlal to tho tniklug 
of tlielr crops. In this prejudice, If it be merely a prejudice — and 
there is not a particle of evidence to show that it is anything else — 
they have a powerful supporter in the Director of Agiloulture, 
who not only considers forest rab neoesairy tor tholr 
welfare— whioh may, or imy not, l>* the c n*o — hut also 
that burning it ia the best wny of utilizing it as manure. 

For my own part, I oan seo no reason why — if kurhi manure 
succeeds in a tract quite similar as regards climate end situation 
to another tract in which a different system prevails — tho kuoha 
system should not bo rqually well in both tracts. Nor does there 
appear to be any reason why grars should not be as efficacious as 
spray wherever a sufficient quantity of oow dung is available. 

Owing to the pernicious custom of allowing oattls to graze all 
day long in the forests, and to tho apathy of cultivators lu pre- 
paring, preserving and applying manure, thoro Is a dearth of farm- 
yard mauure iu most rab villages, but I believe that, if tho 
simplest precautions were taken, a much greater quantity might 
be made available for the Holds. For lands to whioh kueba 
manure is applied iu this district, tho manure is collected in pits 
and carried to the fields once a year. Great loss mast be caused 
by allowIng*mamiro to lie so long unused, beoaute nothing is 
done to prevent the escape of volatile or liquid Ingredients by 
spreading layers of earth, limo, Ac, f om time to time over the 
manure, and by making pits impervious to liquid: nor is any- 
thing done to keep the manure moist aud prevent too rapid de- 
composition, If these precautions were taken, and the manure 
put out on the land as soon as possible, the result would be a 
considerable improvement in the quantity and quality of the ma- 
nure available for his crops. Experiments with pit manure, 
carried out at Pommerltz during the winter months, show, for 
ioatana*, that in 12 weeks over 25 per oent of dry matter were 
lost. It is qot likoly that cultivators will go to the trouble and 
expense of constructing suitable, impervious manure pits, nor 
that they will collect oattle urine to sprinkle over the mannre*nor 
that they will ever simply water it; but it would give them no moro # 
trouble to put the manure on to their fields early in the season in- 
stead of late, although it would cortainly be a less convenient 
season for the purpose, owing to the harvest operations being then 
in full owing. H'oe fields are generally ploughed up immediately 
alter the orop hi taken off the ground lu November — December, and 
all available manure at that season might be applied then, and 
ploughed uuder at the same time. instead of being allowed to run 
to waste in pits until tho end ot M »y. Thore is, l believe, a preju 
dice against p'onghlng iu, but, of course, the more InUfftiately tho 
manure Is mixed with tho soil, the loss probability is there of losing 
useful iogredieut«t and the more lasting it is lu Its effsot as oom- ^ 
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pared with manure simply spread ovor the surface although the 
ItnmedQte effects may be inferior, Where straw is not available 
for mixing with the cow-dong, grass (which is procurable in large 
quantities in all hill tracts) would probably be ra-re useful than any 
other kind of forest rab , as it absorbs moisture much more readily 
than spray, and it Is quite possible that, if the prrjudice In favour of 
leaf rab could b« overcome, grass would prove a satisfactory substi- 
tute, for the ohlof use of rab when mixed with cow-duug which is 
not to bo burnt Is to sop up the liquid part of the manure. 

There can he no doubt that tho system of sending cattle to graze 
all day lo^g in the jungles is a serious obstacle to agricultural re* 
form It is muuh better to have a few hotnc-fed animals than a 
large and badly fed stock that sponds all Its days in the juugle. 
The custom Is, however, an old established one, and, as 
•uoh, is not likely to be abolished la a hurry. But if no re 
form can be effected la this respect some Improvement might 
aertaln'y be brought about in the stalls, or pens, in which oattle 
are kept when they return from the jungles for the Dight. Some- 
times Utter Is put down but, In most oases, the oattle stand on 
the bare ground and the liquid manuro is all lost. If Utter, con- 
sisting of grass straw or spray, were put down much of this— the 
most valuable — constituent of good manuro would be saved. 
Properly constructed stalls made so as to completely prevent loss 
of liquid matter by pircolatlon are of course greatly to be desired, 
but arc scarcely to be expeoted from the ordinary cultivator. 

I am Informed that it Is customary iu Thau* to lop tho same 
trees every year. If this Is really the case, it may be safely 
predicted from what Is kaown of the effects of rab in Europe, 
that no forest oin stand the drain, end that oven if the area set 
apart for providing rab ware four times as great as that re- 
quired, in the preseut state of the f >rest«, to produce one year’s 
supply, it would be very doub fal if the devastation of icibed 
areas could be asserted. Any me&raros, tho'ofore, that appear 
Ukely to diminish the drain ou the forests deserve the serious 
attention of all who are Interested in the welfare of the race of 
rab cultivators : the sooner tbs ryot lohrai to ou monitze bU 
materials, tho longer will the rab supply last, aod the better will 
bs his position to meet the day when the inevitable collapse 
mast open his eyes to the real nature of thi ig«, — L. M. G., iu 
InUiaii Forester, 

TOBACCO CULTURE AT HOME. 

Tills year’s paitial suooess of experimental tobaooo culture at 
home has raised the question whether the Irish peasant shall be 
allowed to add to his income — often little better than a negative 
quantity — suoh protit as oan be derived from cultivating tobacco, 
valuod at a few pence per pound without duty. Mr. Gladstone 
himself, out of the fulness of his sympathy for Irish woes, has lout 
a not unfavourable ear to the suggestion, as he L n, longer the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The IrLh members, too, will no 
doubt be willing *o assist the establishment of a new Irish industry 
in every way except by smoking Irish grown cigars. That would 
be a length to whioli even patriotism could hardly go. 

The climate of Ireland, prolific in p ; g*. potatoes, and pipe 
smokers, Is eapeolaily suited to the growth of tho M noisome weed,” 
also known as " divine tobacco.” The miscrosoopic seeds — ‘LIO.OOO 
to the capsule — of this much-abused and yet over-praised plant, 
germinate best in ground naturally moist and strewn with wood 
ashes. For this purpose Irish peat would be admirable. The 
plants further are M greedy feeders,” striking strongly downwards 
Into just suoh fibrous soil as their first cousin, the potato, loves : 
and no oue oan deny that the latter grows comfortably enough in 
Ireland. In those parts of the Continent where the tobaooo plants 
prodooe leaf of first-rate quality the climate is very similar to that 
which prevails aorots St. George's Channel ; and la ths moist yot 
temperate regions of Japan it grows vigorously wild iu every hole 
and comer. Yet that it was introduced there by Europeans and 
is by no means indigenous to the country is obvious from its 
Japanese name M tobacco,” just as they call bread borrowed from 
the French du pai/t and addrese all dogs, In Imitation as they 
Imagine, of Englishmen, is n Comeer, ” The fact, then, that intro- 
duced tobaooo oan be grown with profit, and even reproduce itself 
spontaneously in olimates oloseiy resembling that of Ireland, onght 
to weigh more than any previous failure. The science of agricul- 
ture is by no means the mere rule of thumb practice that it waa In 
1800, when tobacco-culture In the (Jolted Kingdom was tried and 
failed. Many stunted failures of that time have taken root and 
blossamed into great suooeases since. 

* Parts of England are undoubtedly as suitable, too, at any In 
Ireland or Belgium for tobaooo culture. Iudeed, James the 
Kiret, the 3ir W. Lawson of British monarohs, felt It necessary to 
supplement his Counterblast to Tobaooo” by encouraging the 
growth of mulberry trees and silkworms, with a view to oust 
tobacoo-growing from the high opinion In which Eugilsh farmers 
threatened to hold it. Nor is It only for the manufactured tobao- 
oo market the growth of nicot iana talacum would be found 
lucrative to the British farmer, In America orohard growers ou 
i ft Urge eoalo have f ouud that, by setting aside a imall portion of 


ooarse rioh ground for tobaooo, they are enabled to keep aH their 
other oropa free from imeot pesti of every description. Nothing 
so completely oheckmatee the earwig — the " straddle bug” of 
our plain spoken cousins— as the odour of tobaooo iu eolation. 
With a fraction of an aore of strong'y manured soil,— or 
even those patohes of waste ground outside pig styes or oattle 
sheds, where nettles generally thrive In objectionable luxurl- 
aaoe— ’aid out iu tobaoooo, the British farmer or fruit-grower 
would be able to put not only a heavier, but a much finer 
oropof everything else into the market. Few people have *uy 
Idea of the demoralising effect which insect atteoks have upon the 
growth of almost all our cultivated vegetables, Whatever part 
of the plant they attaok, the sum total of vital energy le affected 
and the fruit suffers ; but onoe allow the praotloe of syringiug 
crops with a solution of tobaooo to be established and Injurious 
iuieots would be prsatioally annihilated. Strange to eay the to- 
baooo plan Itself Is peculiarly susceptible to the ravages of cater- 
pillars, which, unless carefully watohed will reduce every leaf to 
a fine laoework of skeletionlsed ribs ; but the dried leaf in solution 
is one of the few things which no Inamt nor wormoui withstand. 
If therefore tobaooe-growlog could onoe be permitted at Horae, 
irrespective of Its suooess at a staple of manufacture, muoh gotd 
might aoorue from its incidental use for purposes of Insootloldes. 

There are of oourse, several great difficulties in the way of any 
suoh permission, In tho first place the revenue from tobacco la so 
enormous that the country could ill-spare it. If the excise duty 
were taken off British-grown tobaooo only, this would be an obvious 
I return to protection of home industries and as suoh, Intolerable to 
' three fourths of our legislators. If, ontheothor hand, the excise 
duty wore enforce!, the growth of a piaut requiring more manual 
labour aud supervision than all oa«* other crops put together, aod 
valued, after all, at only a fe v pence per pound of dried leaves 
could hardly bo profitable Iu a country like Ireland, where labour, 
if not scarce, is high-priaed and uncertain. To go baok ou our 
Free Trade policy by favouring the British farmer is, we are told. 
Impossible. To admit tobaooo free of duty would be ruinous to the 
revenue, and to tax home grown tobaooo would leave a very narrow 
margin of profit indeed. 

Another danger would be found in the Impulse that would un- 
doubtedly be given to adulteration, If tho dlred tobaooo leaf 
, were only valued at some few pence a pound to tho grower, but 
j with the excise added at about three shillings, and when manafao- 
I lured and ready for smoking at double that again, would not tho 
growth of turnip-loaves, oabbAge leave*, potato leaves, lime leav 
or ary other form t>* leaf that was sufficiently large and coarse, 
receive a mysterious and sudden encouragement ? It has heen ar- 
gued, too. that nicotine is a powerful poison and. In these days when 
would-bo murderers, owing to the d flioulty of procu iog poison, 
go to the length of soaking fly-papers by the dozen in water, it 
would hardly be wise to permit the growth of a powerful poison by 
the aare along our highways. Even the wretched Ainos. the half- 
human subject raco of J *pau, have learned to mix their arrow prisons 
of M tobaooo ashes and tho brains of crows.” Notwithstanding all 
these objections and d ffioultles however, there remains the solid fact 
that in the matter of tobacco-growing we have actually turned the 
principle of Free Trade inside out, against the foreigner. 
Instead of protecting home industrios against the British fannor, 
laws nf E «g'and actually forbid farmers at home from growing a 
crop for which they pay the foreigner. It no doubt make* tho 
revenue easier to oodeot, but the Bullish workingman oan hardly 
be better off because he pays Sd. or so in tho pound of the price of 
his tobacco to the plautors of Cuba or Virginia. Our treatment of 
tobacco is, iu Lot, quite on a par with CbKese methods of pro- 
cedure In the matter of opium — enriching India at their own 
expense. Nor have we anything like the exouse of the Chinese 
Government iu a public opinion avowed'y hostile to the drug. No 
one now would echo Prior’s exclamation— 

“ As for tobaooo 1— who oould bear It : 

Filthy oonoomltant of claret ?” 

Or with Swift, suggest insurance of all the tobacco in the kingdom 
against fire. If public opinion in Eigland has learnt ti be tole- 
rant of tobacuo, why shou'd the policy of the royal author of the 
•* Counterblast to Tobaooo” still ooutluue to bs the rule of Gov- 
ernment ? Without saying that the growth of tobacco would make 
the fortunes of Irish or Laglish agriculturists, It seems only fair 
that if they olaint the right of oorapetiog with fore'gaeri to supp’y 
the English miiket they should be allowed to do so, unless the 
difficulties iu the matter of exoLe can be proved iusuperable.-— 
Jbotteer. 


Holloway'* Ointment and Pills —During every Imk of 
wintry weather exertions should be made by the sffi oted to recover 
health before uuremltiing cold and trying Storms set In. Throat 
aliment*, coughs, wheesmgs, asthmatloal eff otihns, shortness of 
breath, raorntnp nausea, and accumulations of phlegm oan readily 
be removed by nibbing this fine derivative Ointweut twioe a day 
upon the ohest and neck. Holloway’s treatment is strong’y re- 
commended with the view of giving Immediate ease, preventing 
prospective danger and < ffeottug parliament reliefs. TI ose all Im- 
portant ends his Ointment and Pi 1, oan aooomplish, and will surely 
prevent losidioua diseases from fastening on the constitution to 
display themselves afterwards iu those disastrous forms that will 
probably embitter life till death IteeU U almost prayed for, 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report 

[For this Wkeic kndino 26 th Janua tv } 

Madras ,— General prospeo j jood, 

Bombay ,— Slight ra*n i tuo Shik*rp ire and 1 ppor Bind irontler 
districts, la several dluriotb standt , iopa slig Hlv damaged 
by blight and frost. fever Id parts of eleven! cattle-disease In part* 
of ten, and smallpox ta parts of four distrLui. 

Bengal , — The weather was oold, and general rain fell during the 
week, Eain waa heavy In Behar, In part* of North Bengal and 
Ghota Nagpore, and In Chittagong and Moorshedabad, Jlabi crops 
are generally in good condition, Ktin has been unfavourable to 
poppy In Shahabad, and oaterplllare are causing damage to this 
orop In Gya, Mu-sufferporo and Hazaribagh, Public health Is gener- 
ally fair. 

Nr W, P, and Qudh .— General rain throughout the week accom- 
panied by hall In some plaoes. Slight injury to crops reported, 
bnt the rabi has generally benefited by the ralu, and prospects 
oontlnue favourable everywhere, Poppy thriving, Supplies 
abundant, and prices fairly steady, Pabih hoaUi good, ' «ttle 
disease dooreasing. 

Pmhb —Rain ban fallen in the ilis&r, Delhi, Pmballa bare 
pore, Amritsar, Lahore Dehra.Iimali Khan and PeSuawnr districts , 
more wanted In the Hlssar, Ferozepore. Lahore, Shahporc ar.d 
Peshawar districts. General health goou. Prices rUing in the 
Umballa, Multan, and Rawalpindi districts, fluctuating In the 
Hisiar, and Delhi districts, elsewhere stationary, Proipeots of the 
ru U harvest good, except in Shahpore and Peshawar aere crops 
are suffering from want of rain, 

Central Provinces .— Some of the rabi crops have been slightly da- 
maged In the northern districts by rain and hall, Proipeots 
otherwise good, Prices steady, 

Britith Burmah.— Slight cholera In Akyab, Rangoon, Ibarra- 
waddy, and Thayetmyo. Otherwise public health satisfactory, 
Cattle^iealtky. Slight diseaso 'In one district. Harvest generally 
wall advanoed. No rainfall beyond a few drops in Prome. 

Assam.— Weather oloudy and rainy. Ploughing for aha com 
menoed. Reaping of sa'i finished. Gathering of mustard in pro 
greta, Reaping of kalai continues. State and proipeots of the 
crops favourable, Public health fair. Prices steady. # 

Mysore and Coorg ,— Standing crops In good condition. Harvest 
of ooffee and rice oontinne. Proipeots of season generally favour* 
able. Public health good Prlctb *!i fc htl; r aUoa in Kadur and 
Cnltaldroog Districts. 

Berar and Hyderabad ,— Weather oieat and cool. Kharif crops 
ready for market, Rabi In good condition. Weeding of ta&i crops 
oontlnaes. Wheat and gram crops becoming blighted, Fever preval* 
•at In slight form,>lso oattle-dlsease. Prices stationary. 

Central India States, —Weather oold and seasonable.— Prospect 
of rabi and othor crops favourable. Health good. Prices rising. 

JRajpootana —Slight showers to many places. Weather cold and 
seasonable. Tanks and wells low and drying In four States ; full 
In others. Crops generally in a flourishing condition, and prospects 
good, Small-pox very prevalent in Kerowll, otherwise! public 
health good. Prloes show a tendency to rise In most places, 

Nepal .—Cold wintry woather. Snow fell at Katmandu on At 
low hills In the neighbourhood on the night of the 20th, This Is a 
vary unusual ocQtttienoe, Proipeots fair. Prloes still high, 


Letters to the Editor. 

RHEA, 

j'G TLi- LDITOR. 

S«*,— X am anxious to *now something about rhea, and should 
be Immensely obliged if you could kindly give me some Information 
regarding the cultivation of the rhea plant and the mannfaotara of 
the fibu ; or recommend me any report or book on the subject, 

KUMAR NARAYAN, 

Supdt Agri and forest. 

Coooh Behar, January 25, 1881. 

.NOT!. — The subject na% been discussed at great length in the oolumos 
of tlie L.cUat Ag-ir.,Jtnr i i> from time to time. We would, however, refer 
our oorrespondout to & paper un Rhea by W H, Cogswell in the Journal 
of tl e Agri- Horticultural Society of India, Vol Vu Part 11 1884 , % not# 
cj fibre maohlnoB by the Popci Teoretary of the Sooiey, in tbc« seme - 
a paper on Fibre Msohine trials by Memr Hanlon and Leotard, In YoU 
'll i art I? t of the Journal inr 1885 : another paper on Rhea by Mr. s! 
•leanings in Uol, ' T M. Part IV. of tho Journal for 1886 and A nall y a 
^oteon raising Hhea from weed, by J. W. Minohing of Glenroclr In the 
ss oio uumbor of tho n. Those ere, wo think, practical paierrof a 
recent date, and ought to prose useful to our correepondont.— Eo , 1,A. 

Editorial Notes. 


\y r havt ueei. Obhed tc di,\w *he attention of oui readers 
to the adve< tisement of the Agri-Rorticultural %Society'a 
Fiower Show which will be found in another column. A 
<i „ and v . of the pri ea to be given has been sent to us, and we 
observe Hat this yvhr, separate prizes are offe* > : to amateur 
and piofesaionai gardeners. It is honed that by this mean* 
tl.e many skilful amateur gardeners* in Calcutta, vho have 
not hither t', .ared to ente* against professionals, will be in 
duced to ome forward and support the Sooiety i , this new 
departure, by sending all they can for competition, and to 
swell the show. As an incentive to amateur gardeners, 
Rai Prosonuo Coomai Bauerjee hm handsomely offered a gold 
medal, for roses grown in Lower Bengal by amateurs— this 
should draw forth many competitor and prove attractive to 
rose uwwer* ou the lines of railway. 

With reference to the reward offered, and advertised for 
several years by tho Government of India, for any process 
which would render salt unlit io.’ human oonsumption, but 
which should at the same tin e be tU for . ii of cattle, the 
Englv-man writes ' I\e <:o . hea that Professor S. Oook has 
devised a process which luliy uieeh the conditions laid down, 
but that Government has rejected it ou the ground of inex« 
podiency. It is said, however, that Professor Cook will pro- 
u.w»y claim the reward AU.^i bj tht- Ccrermue^t.” Tin 
Professor S. Cook referred to above is, we take it, the Profeeeoi 
of Chemistry and Geology in the Poona College of Scienoe ; anc 
if his process meets the conditions laid down by the Govern 
went of India, we fail to see why he should be deprived of hi 
justly-earned reward. The plea of “ inexpediency ” alleged t 
have beeu put forward by the Government of India is not quit* 
clear to ua, and we must therefore wait foi*further information : 
but ore forming an opinion ou the merits of the ease. 

*■ 

It Las come to he recognised that something should be done 
in this country to regulate fishing rights iu rivers abounding . 
in the fluny tribe especially in Northern India. It is therefore j 
very satisfactory to note that the North Punjab Fishing f 
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has taken up the subject of the preservation of fish in the land fcant purchasers lately, and the execution of the orders from 
of the five rivers. Mr, Q, II. Lacy, the honorary secretary of that quarter caused the article to advance from 35 to 60 


the Club, has addressed an interesting letter to our Lahore 
contemporary ou the subject, which we have reproduced in 
another column. 

V 

The returns of railway borne traffic in the Central Provinces 
for the quarter ending 30th September 188G show a consider- 
able falling off in the quantity of goods carried, which 
amounted to 23^ lakhs of maunds. being only about one-third of 
that of the previous quarter. This is, however, not considered 
as of any importance, as the trade in these provinces always 
declines very greatly during the rains, owing to the long dis- 
tances over which produce has to be carried in some districts 
before it can reach the railway. This is especially the case in 
Chattisgurh where the export shows a heavy falling 
off. The imports increased by 134,550 maunds over the cor- 
responding quarter of 1885, and was due principally to the 
large increase in the importation of salt, and to a development 
of a traffic in jawri with the Berars, where this grain forms 
the staple produce of the land, A reason for this was that ap» 
prehensions were entertained of the failure of the rice crop in 
some districts of the Ceutral Provinces, but which were re- 
moved by a plentiful fall of rain, and accordingly the imports 
of juuri ceased. The exports on the other hand, decreased 
by over 217 thousand maunds or ten per cent, and were chiefly 
confined to four of the principal grain crops of the Provinces, 
snr, wheat, rice, gram and linseed. Rice and gram show 
the largest per ceut&ge of decrease. There was, however, an 
increase in the exports of cotton, juar and &*;>«, hides and 
skins, and ti f . The cotton was sent from ths Nurbudda and 
Nagporc divisions to Bombay ports and other places in that 
Presidency, and the ^7-seed to Bombay. 

*#* 

The first report of the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, which 
has already been noticed by us in a general way, is perhaps the 
best specimen of the kind we have seen. Mr. Finucane has 
gone into details, which are of much interest, while the reports 
of Messrs. Allen and Sen, which are added as appendices, 
illustrate in a practical and business like manner the agricul- 
ture of the districts to which they relate. Mr Sen’s report is 
a particularly good one, and may be regarded as a monograph 
on the agricultural systems of the Burdwau Division, It is well 
written, and while not too technical, is practical and “ thorough ” 
in the extreme— just what such a report should be. We should 
like to see more of the aaino kind submitted by agricultural 
officers in other parts of Iudia It is not too much to say that 
the Government of Bengal have a valuable officor in Mr. Sen. 
We hope to notice in more detail, from time to time, the work 
done by the two officers we have named. 

*#* 

In reference to coca leaves, it may interest our readers to 
learn that a correspondent of the Chemist and Druggist has sent 
to that paper a review of the movement in coca leaves in the 
Hamburg market duriug 188G, from which we gather thut the 


stock in first hand was ; 

Jan. 1, 1886. 
Kilos. 

Deo. 31, 1S8G, 
Kilos. 

Bolivian leaves 

... 5,680 

2,300 

Peruvian „ 

... 1,910 

4,600 

TruxtUan », 

... 6,800 

5,700 

Total 

... 13.890 

12.600 

The following figures represent the imports and deliveries 
1886 > 

Arrivals, Deliveries. 
Kilos. Klloi, 

Bolivian leavn ... 

... 22.750 

24.620 

Peruvian ,, 

... 35,050 

34.570 

Truxlllan ,« «, 

... 29,310 

28,810 

Total 

... 87,110 

88,000 


It About 300 bales (representing perhaps 20,000 kilos ) passed 
Of Hamburg in transit. In the beginning of the year, and 
; again toward* its dose, business in coca leaves has been 
' very brisk* The United States have been the most impor- 


per cent. Truxillo leaves are looked upon with suspicion 
in many quarters, an I are commonly denominated “ spurious 
coca”; but recently this variety has apparentl> found more 
favour with manufacturers. The bulk of the deliveries went 
at once into consumption. The lowest quotations of the 
year were touched in September, owiug partly to the accu- 
mulation of stook, which then reached 40,000 kilos, partly 
to the development of the exports of crude] cocaine from 
South America, and last, but not least to the forced sale of a 
large parcel at about one- half the estimated market value. 

The result of the diminished value caused au almost entire 
cessation of shipments from South Amerioa, and at present 
no further supplies are known to be on the way. The extent 
of the consumption of coca iu Bolivia and Peru may be 
inferred from the statement made on good authority, that 
only about one-tenth part of the total crop is exported. The 
future supply of leaves depends upon the development of 
the manufacture of crude cocaine iu South America. The 
price last paid in Hamburg for crude cocaine equals 
per gramme, a figure which appears to be remunerative for 
the Peruvian maker. It is said that several German makers 
of cocaine have resolved in future to use only the Peruvian 
crude cocaine, and have made contracts for the delivery of 
that substance extending over several months. The recent 
arrivals of crude cocaine show a purer article than the first 
consignments. 

New remedies are making their appearance every day, espe- 
cially in the way of powerful ‘ alkaloids 1 as they are called. We 
have scarcely discovered all the hidden virtues of cocaine when 
another having somewhat similar properties is annonced by 
Dr. John Reid of Germein, South Australia who has published in 
tho Australasian Medical Gazette a paper describing a uew active 
principle obtained from the Euphorbia Dnmmondii f a eu- 
phorbia growing in abundance iu many parts of Australia, 
and dangerous to stook and sheep. By evaporating a rectified 
spirit tincture of tin* plant, nld:.ig ammonia, and separating 
tiie precipitate by filtration he obtaiua an “ active principle ” 
which ho names drumine, The precipitate is dissolved in 
lilute HCL, the solution filtered through animal charcoal, ami 
the filtrate nlowly evaporated leaves a fairly pure hydro- 
blorato. Its aqueous solution is colourless and nearly tasteless. 

It is almost insoluble iu other, freely Boluble in chloroform and 
water, und these solutions deposit readily microscopic, acicular, 
and stellate crystals. Whether the principle is an alkaloid 
is doubtful. The therapeutic effects are very marked. Dr, 
Reid’s experiments upon cats and on himself show that solution 
of drumine either injected or ingested has very striking an- 
aesthetic properties. An injection of 4 minims of a 4 per cent 
solution quickly relieved a case of chronic sciatica, and a second 
ejection effected a cure. It relieves oases of sprain so promptly 
that lead lotions will be forgotten. Dropped io the eye it 
produces insensibility of the eyeball and relieves tic. Placed 
on the tongue it produces anaesthesia and loss of taste even to 
quinine, 

A Native correspondent, T. R. Chowdhery, has been ad- 
dressing letters to the three local ‘ dailies' in reference to the 
remark made by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, that Hindoo 
agriculturists were begining to appreciate the advantage of 
utilizing bones as manure, instead of allowing such a valuable 
substance to go to waste. The writer appears to be very indig- 
i nant at this remark of the Director. In his last 'elter to the 
Englishman T. R. Chowdhery says 

You advocate the use of bone meal, and praitfe the exertions 
of the Agricultural Department to disabuse the minds of tho 
cultivating classes of their religious scruples. I consider it, 
therefore, my duty to record my dissent in this matter. What 
has surprised me and my co-religionists is that a question 
which still remains to be decided by courts of justice should 
b#made the subject of recommendation both by the Director 
>f Agriculture and the leading newspapers, I am quite sure 
it will take at least some decades for Western ideas about the 
harmlessness of bone-meal as manure to percolate to the 
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general bulk or Hindoo agriculturists. The possible, says th 
metaphysician, will, in time, realize itself, and it may therefore 
be hoped that the expectations of the Director of Agriculturo 
will some day be fulfilled, but this much at least is certain 
that the Hindoos have still too great a regard aud voneratioi 
for their religion to give their eternity to Hi® devil, and sel 
cheaply their share in Paradise. People with reformed idea* 
of religion may write about bone meal aud invest it with an 
air of SRcrpdnesa, but for a Hindoo to manure hi 
crops with it, to the great detriment of his religious sentiments 
and in the face of the time-honoured traditions of his country, 
and all for the sole purpose of reaping a plentiful harvest, is 
In the language of the poet, “ to play the Mammouite mother 
who kills her babe for a burial fee.” Such is the feeling of all 
true Hindoos in respect of bone-meal, and the Puudits who have 
been triumphantly cited as having declared it pure aro to them 
no better than enigmas. They have either no sympathy with 
their religion or have not taken the trouble to turn so much as 
one poor leaf of the Shastrae, At all events I can assure you 
that the report of tho Director of Agriculture and the many 
eulogies sung in honour of bones and bone-meal are not the 
swan-song of old dying Hindooism. 

Anythiug more 1 boshy it has seldom been our lot to peruse; 
what, we ask, has the use of bone-meal as an application to 
the soil to do with ‘ eternity,’ the * devil ’ and * paradise ’ ? 
That the writer is a well-read man we have little doubt, aud it 
is therefore lamentable to sec a man of learning writing in such 
a silly and puerile strain as T. R. Ohowdhery has adopted, 
while his arguments agaiust the use of bones as manure are as 
void of logic aud common-sense, as they are misleading. Does 
he not know that the material for the formation uf those very 
bones was originally taken from tho soil in the shape of lime ? 
That we should return to the earth what wo take from it l Is 
he so ignorant of the divine law that all flesh must return to the 
earth whence it came '! The earth is continually beiug exhausted 
of its nutriments, aud if they are not returned in some form or I 
other, exhaustion of the soir must take place. What is there 
more objectionable in the application of bones as manure than 
in cowdung? We aro apt to lose all patience with writiugs of 
the kind T. R. Chowdhery has indulged io, especially as it is 
the work of a man who lays pretensions to book learning ami 
enlightenment. Nothing more fallacious could be put forward 
as an argument against the use of bones as manure, and those 
of the cultivating classes who have resorted to the practice have 
a far better notion of the eternal fitness of things than T. R. 
Chowdhery, and are to be congratulated upon their foresight 
and common-sense. | 

The following is the official Summary of the reports on the 
State of the Season and prospects of the crops for the week 
ending 26th January 1887: — Rain has fallen in Bengal, the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and Assam. Slight 
showeai have also occurred in the Punjab, Central Provinces, 
Central India, aud Rajputana. Except in Bombay and the 
Central Provinces, where slight injury has been caused by 
blight, rain, and hail, the ra&i* crops throughout the country 
generally are in good condition and have benefited by the late 
rainfall. In Madras the general proBpeots are favourable, 
though raiu is needed in Madura, Chiugleput aud Coimbatore. 
The rice harvest in Bengal has been completed and the 
outturn is satisfactory. In Burma the harvest is well advanc- 
ed. Poppy continues to thrive iu the North-Western Provin- 
ces, but in places in Beugal the plant has been injured by rain 
and caterpillars. Coffee-picking in Coorg continues and the 
season is favourable. The public health is generally fair. 
Fever and smallpox prevail in certain districts of the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies. Prices are fluctuating iu two and 
rising in three districts of the Punjab, aud are rising in three 
States sin the Rajputana Agency; in Mysore they have faileu 
in two districts ; elsewhere they remain generally stationary. 

*#* j 

The well-known American story about a wonderful sausage 
machine in which the pig entered at one end and came out as 
ready made sausages at the other, is almost equalled 
by the following, related by a journal published in 

the town ot Meridian, Miss, If, B. A* 5— Thera is % 


paper factory in Augusta, Ga , which has been in opera- 
tion about twenty years. The paper is manufactured out 
of common old field pine. Poplar wood makes the beat 
papor of that kind. The pine grows iu abundance out there, 
and costs only about one dollar and fifty cents a cord. This 
paper contains about sixty per cent of wood, aud is the paper 
that is used by the newspapers generally throughout the South. 
The land on which this wood is grown is worth but little for 
agricultural purposes, and can be bought for two or three dollars 
an acre. Thero are aevoral kinds of paper manufacturing at 
this factory and it is sold under tho New York market prices. 
This paper cau be made cheaper and placed in the market at 
lowor rates than the samo kind of paper produced by any 
northern manufacture;*. The wood is ground up iu the mills 
and tho paper is made by a simple and inexpensive process 
A pine tree can be cut down in the morning aud at six o’clock 
in the evening of the same day it will be manufactured into 
paper ready for the press, and the local paper will appear next 
morning printed on paper the material of which was a tree 
twenty-four hours before. In this way the forest euu be turn- 
ed into newspapers as rapidly as may be desired. The market 
for this paper is chiefly i,. the south; but a considerable portion 
of it goes to the norlh. We thiuk there would bo an oppor- 
tunity for such, a factory in Meridian, There is a good supply 
of pine wood around oc. c»ty, we have abundauce of cheap 
labour here and our advantages as a distributing point are be- 
yond question. If the rght men would start such a factory, 
and take proper hold of it, they would make it a success. Wo 
want diversified industries tc luild up our city. It is time that 
our prominent citizens should extend a helping hand aud set the 
car of industry iu rnolio n. 

*** 

Tiie Agri- Horticultural Society of Madras must bo congiv 
tulated upon having submitted a very interesting report for the 
period 1883 to 1885. That the Society has done a great deal of 
ood work will be admitted after a perusal of the report which 
we reproduce in another column. Of the liolp given by the 
Society to Government, the Director of Agricultm^ writes 
The Agri- Horticultural Society of Madras have, on » 11 occa- 
sions on which they have been applied to, readily favored this 
department with their co-operation, aud that this department 
has, whenever possible, freely utilised their services in ;ho mat- 
ter of procuring, raising, and distributing seeds aud j ants of 
great economic value. Besides supplying seeds of Reau i luxuri- 
ant, Divi divi, and of varieties of well-known foreign tobacco, 
the Committee of the Society have procured shoots of the edi- 
ble cactus from Malta, planted them first in their own gardens 
md distributed them to the districts after they hail become well 
stablished. Tin* Society has also furnished valuable informa- 
ion and suggestions to this department on the subject of gr.tft- 
ug the edible cactus on tho common variety and on that of in- 
ligenoua salt plants for the reclamation of salt soils. All that 
a stated in the report as to the utility of the Society to the 
;eneral public of this Presidency seems to me well warranted. 
The Government of Madras, in reviewing the report under 
•eference, observe : — * l Altogether, the period under review 
icems to have been of an increased activity aud usefulness, and 
fie Government desire to plate on record their sense of obliga- 
ion to the Houorary Secretary and the members of the Com- 
mittee, to whose exertions this desirable result is mainly duo,” 

We have beard many artificial substitutes for the genuine 
.rticle, but never anythiug equal to the startling announce- 
ment made by a Yankee exchange of Meerschaum 
ij>e$ boiiif manufactured from potatoes ! But such Appa- 
rently is the fact, as a perusal of the following from the 
Southern Trade Gazette will show 1 l< A duller in line articles 
of smokers supplies has furnished a pipe purporting to be 
made of meerschaum, but its analysis shows tf?e unmistaka- 
ble evidence of vegetable origin. This class oE goods, quite 
recently found at a trifle discount in the market, are made of 
potatoes. If we place a sound freshly peeled potato iu sul- 
phuric acid aud water, in the proportion of eight of acid to 
one hundred parts of water, allowing to remain iu this solution, 
say thirty-six hours, it will turn rigtrt black It is now well 
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dried by means of blotting paper, subsequently subjected to 
hydraulic pressure when a material is produced that can be 
readily carved, and experts are unable to detect from genuine 
meerschaum. This counterfeit is an excellent smoker. It 
absorbs the nicotine and colours beautifully, and even ivory 
may be closely imitated in the same way. We have a set of 
pool balls made of this substance that, to all intents aud pur- 
poses, are equal to ivory, while if we take common red carrots 
and treat them in the same manner as the potato, a perfect 
Imitation of the finest coral Is the result. We are told that an 
Eastern firm is making a full liue of imitation goods in this 
manner, and those who .hare used them claim that in very 
many reepeoto, the counterfeit is to be preferred to the genu- 
ine and our observation corroborates it.” 

The above shows to what uses our commonest tuber can be 
put* We may soon expect to hear of potatoes being cultivated 
for the manufacture of meerschaum pipes ! 

MANURING CINCHONAS. 

Wr have already drawn attention to the results obtained by 
manuring cinchona trees. The report on the Government 
cinchona plantations on the Nilgiris stated that the effect of 
manuring some wccirubra and magnifolia trees about six 
months before taking bark for analyses, was to increase in 
each instance the amount of total alkaloids in the bark, while 
the genuine, the most important feature, increased by 52 per 
cent in the first named variety, and 20 per cent in the other. 
The manure used was cowdung. What appears to us curious 
is, that it should never have been thought of before to manure 
cinchona trees. Any way, the subject has now attracted 
attention, and we are very glad to Bee that Messrs. Arbuthnot 


the bark will be analysed, aud any information will then be 
communicated. With regard to Mr. Hooper’s report on the 
inorganic constituents of cinchona bark, which was noticed 
by ua some little time back, Mr. Lawson says it was the first 
of a aeries of analyses which he is engaged upon, the 
result of which will be communicated to Government in 
due course. We shall therefore await these two communica- 
tions with interest. 

GARDEN SCHOOLS* 

I. 

[By R. B. Wist,] 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE 11 STATESMAN.* 1 

Sir —The question of teohnioal education it one that Is gradual- 
ly bat surely pressing itself forward, and sooner or later must be 
seriously considered by onr rulers. Undoubtedly during the put 
twenty or thirty yean muoh hat been done in promoting the edu- 
cation of the maties in this densely populated country, but here 
the question ariies : Has our progress been In the right direc- 
tion ?— has the form of Instruction imparted been the best ad- 
apted to the requirements of the people 1 India Is essentially an 
agricultural country, and yet how little has been done to promote 
Its Interests. We have certainly provided or are providing cheap 
railway communication, and have opened our ports for the free 
export of its produce ; but is this all that is necessary ? A very 
able writer has said M that man is a benefactor of his speoles, who 
can induce two ears of corn to grow where bnt one had grown pre- 
viously,'’ has] any attempt been made to do this ?— have we endea- 
voured to introduce the many and varied improvements In the 
oalture of the soil now almost universally adopted by other 
nations ? No ! We have been content to let that great 


and Co., of Madras, have taken up the question, by addressing 
an opportune and practical letter to the Government of Madras 
on the subject. After referring to the report of the Director of 
Government Ciuchona Plantations for 1885-86, Messrs. Avbuth- 
not and Co., write 

« We pbserve that the experiments in manuring cinchonas 
In order to ascertain the effect upon the alkaloids were on a 
very small scale, aud that the Government, in its order of 
15th iustant, express the desire that investigations should be 
continued with trees of other varieties. We venture to suggest 
that experiments should be conducted upon a far larger num- 
ber of trees, and if a selection of any particular varieties is to 
be made for the purpose, that it shall include C. Su^cirubra 
and C. Fobusla. We propose ourselves to experiment 
upon C. Ltdgeriam, both with cattle and other man- 
ures. It occurs to us that since the date of the Director’s 
report further experiments in manuring may have been con- 
ducted and the results ascertained, aud if so, we should be 
very glad to receive particulars. We may mention that 
mainly influenced by the advices of the Director’s letter 
of 9th November 1885 to the Collector of Malabar, 
we have abstained from manuring our cinchonas 
(though recommended by planters to do bo), as ac- 
cording to that letter experiments made up to that 
date had shown that the yield of alkoloids per pound of bark 
was not increased by manuring, We therefore have the honor 
to request that Government will obtain from the Director or 
the Quinologist, as the case may be, and communicate to us the 
expression of his opinion whether, taking into consideration 
the views held in November ot last year, aud the result of the 
Otperiments conducted iu the past season, he would recommend 
manuring of cinchonas from a commercial point of view, and if 
so, whether cattle or artificial manure would be the more bene- 
ficial. If he be of opiuiou that the Utter is the more desirable, 
we should be glad to know his views as to what components 
would be the beet^ Possibly the iuvestigations of the Govern- 
ment Quiuolqgist into the inorganic constituents of cinchona 
bark may haVe arrived at a sufficiently forward stage to indi- 
cate the class of manure that would have the greatest effect 
iu increasing the quantity of alkaloids.” Mr, Lawson, 
iu charge of the Cinchona Plantations, who was asked 
to report on the above letter, has stated that he is at 
present carrying on extended experiments as to the value of 
different kinds of man** 3, and that the first harvesting of 
the ttanttftd plots will take phee in April next, after which 


majority of our population, 11 the tillers of the loir* who 
really represent the wealth and prosperity of Indie, remain in the 
same degraded state of ignorance aa their forefathers. True, we 
have our Agricultural departments, whioh perhaps do some 
useful work in the compilation of statistics and preparing 
forecastes of crops, hut all this benefits the consumer far 
more than the producer. We have ono or two model farms 
wbfon have no doubt exercised a favourable Influence within 
a limited oirole, and we oan also boast of one Agricultural College 
amongst a population of upwards of two hundred millions* This 
with the exoeptlon of holding local fairs or exhibitions In perhaps 
half a dozen districts, is ali that is being done to develope the 
interest of agriculture. Let us now see what Is being done by 
other countries. The Public School Law paseed in Austria In 1869 
provides, that >( In every school a gymnastic ground, a garden 
for Jhe teacher, according to the olrcumstanoes of the oommunity 
and a plaoe for the purpose of agricultural experiments be created." 
The school inspectors of each district are iustraoted " to see, that 
in the country schools, school-gardens shall be provided for In- 
struction in all that relates to the soil, and that the teaoher shall 
make himself skilful in such Instructions." The general law 
declares that H Instruction in Natural History Is indispensable 
to suitably established sobool gardens. The teaohers mast there- 
fore be in a position to conduct them." 

The German word “ kindergarten, ” as well as the method of 
instructing quite young children associated with it, is already 
tolerably familiar in this oountry. Briefly, It Is an iastruotion to 
f ssist in and complete the bringing np of ohlldren, who are yet 
too young for regular school duties, True, It may include among 
its devices a small garden to promote observation and industry In 
its iufant wards; but the sohool garden, as understood 
in Austria, is a real garden attached to the sohool, and forming 
part of the sohool. In an article on this snbjeot in the Ncm 
F rtifi Pr€88 t the writer, who it wonld seem Is an enthusiastic 
promoter cf this sobeme for imparting practical Instruction, gives 
us his Ideas on the uses and scope of the sohool garden. He 
states that in a small distriot of Silesia 245 sobools have gardens 
attached, thirty-six of which are worthy of notice and of reoent 
date. Many of the older ones are undergoing re modelling, and 
six new ones are in the course of formation. Moravia and Bohemia 
are active in the movement, and Gtlioiu already possesses a' con- 
siderable number In some of ^he provinces, In a few years the 
provinces of Mieleo and Iaroalav will be dotted all over with 
school gardens. In Steyeramark, again, a great many have 
been formed, and no fewer than forty two through the exertions 
of the Agricultural Society. Iu the capital little has yet been 
done la the matter, but recently the town ooanoll has resolved 
hat they shall be established wherever the pqejeite 
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be obtained. Seed* in ell bate* ere mpplied free from the National 
Botanical Gardena. Of oonrae the dealgns and errengementa ahould 
el way a be made aobordlnate to looal condition* and olreumstanoe*. 
Thna in a large town the requirement* and the apace generally 
available are usually widely dlverae from thoae obtaining in a email 
oonntry town. Again the olaaa of aohool and sex of the eoholare. 
have to be taken into account, aa well aa the reaonroea of the 
^establishment in question. In all oaaea the natural oapabilitlea, 
extent, oapabilitlea and quality of the aoll mutt be carefully oon- 
aldered. In abort, no uniform plan oan be carried out, for the 
condition* of a fertile plain are widely diverae from thoae of a 
barren mountain valley, and the aame may be aaid of different 
altitude*. But even under the most unfavourable olroumatanoea, 
the Indigenous vegetation of the district ahould be illustrated, aa 
well aa tbe cultivated cereals, fodder plants, aromatic and medicin- 
al hetba, vegetables and frulta of all kinds. The poisonous plant*, 
particularly of the neighbourhood, ahould be cultivated In order to 
make them familiar to the scholars. Ornamental shrubs also 
demand attention where there (a room for them, and in larger 
gardens representatives of the native forest tree* should be placed 
for shade on tbe playground or the gymnasium. A garden thua 
formed, according to the apace at command, offers children the 
facilities for observation and Is a noli souroe of pure delight. More- 
over the knowledge gained by children In this practical manner— and 
in a well conducted garden Is varied and valuable— is permanent ; 
they may forget what they learn, but not what they experieno. 
This and much more the writer says in favour of the school garden. 

II. 

Sir— O ne of the principal advantages of the school garden, be- 
sides affording pure and healthy occupation and pleasure, is, that 
under proper tuition It induoes habits of observation and Independ- 
ent thought. Qualified teachers speak very highly of the aid 
afforded in general education by the school garden, as well of its 
elovating Influences on the minds of the children. But it should be 
remembered that the school garden Is not an entirely new Idea. 
For more than a hundred years, energetic school masters have been 
ftrylug to carry out the system, but simple a* it Is, they have not got 
beyond theory, having stack fast in their search for a model which 
ahould be of universal application. In 1681 Sweden with its 7,528 
free or national sobools, possessed upwards of 2.0(10 school gardens, 
Germany possesses a system very similar to that adopted iu Austria. 
France has carried out the idea even on a broader basis, for, in 
addition to making agriculture (and In many oases horticulture 
also) a compulsory subject In all sohools in rural districts, sho has 
besides established special M Farm sohools,” where free instruction 
Is imparted, and these are again headed by central agronomical 
stations where farmers can have soils, manures, plants, Ac., 
analysed for a very small fee ; there are also plots of ground 
attached. to tbe*e “ field laboratories ” where purely scientific agri- 
cultural problems are solved by direot experiment. 

It Is evidently only a question of time for a similar system to be 
Introduced in England, for public opinion is already prepossessed 
in It* favour. A leading agricultural journal in disoussing tbe 
subject, remark* that 11 Practical cultivation by what we may call 
the rule of thumb, is as perfect as it oan well be, it i* difficult to 
Imagine anything better .la its way than the practice of an experi- 
enced and Intelligent first class farmer or gardener. It Is hardly 
likely that much further progress oau be made iu this direction. 
New ground must be broken, fresh experience sought and obtained. 
Masters and men must be more thoroughly educated, more care- 
fully trained : and the edu:ation and training must be tpeotal,” 

•' Doe* it not leera extraordinary,” *ay« Sir John Lubbuok, M that 
In *uoh a country a* our* there should be only one school 
devoted to agriculture ; that we should have no forest sohool, so 
that the young men who are going to ba placed in charge 
of our great Indian forsata have to learn their business in 
France or Gemaoy, that no instruction Is given in agricultural 
matters In any of the sohools and oolleges to which our landed 
proprietors send their sons ; and that the Education Code 
practically excludes all elementary instruction iu the processes 
of agrloultjre, *the nature of aoila and the care of domestic 
animals, from our country village schools ? ” It does indeed seem 
extraordinary, seeing that we oall ourselves a practical 
people. Of such and similar institutions, America boasts scores. 
Germany has them In abundance, France has them, Belgium 
makes them part of her university curriculum France has 
quite recently established a chair of Vegetable Phislology at the 
Jardin des Plantes. The countries we have named are right and 
vre are wrong, We are tamely letting them get the better 
of ua and complaining of bad seasons and hard laws, all the 


time doing next to nothing to meet the altered oircumstsnoes. The 
rural sohools should furnish the basis not only of a common educa- 
tion, but alto such a knowledge of the soli, the air, the waters the 
plants and animals as may be made available in the daily routine 
of the farm or garden. We oaonofe too emphatically repeat our 
conviction, that progress in agriculture and horticulture in the 
future depends far more on the results to be got from a 
thorough training in the various branches of natural knowledge 
than it does In any readjustment of land-law* or lightening of 
ficoal regulations. These are aa U were looal aooldent* — limited 
In their area, restricted In their range, but nature Is universal, 
the application of a knowledge of her laws to the business of 
life Is limited only by the finite faoulties of man. 

But the other day we learnt from one of the Government 
Inspector* of dobools that one of the lohools under hie exami- 
nation had a master who taught tbe boys elemsntary gardening 
being himself an enthuiiaitlo amateur gardener ; “and” said the 
Inspector “ this is one of the best sohools In my district.” Of oourse 
It is not to be assumed tnat this increased intelligence grew 
solely out of the gardening teaching ; the aame results would 
no doubt have followed from the teaohlng of any other 
trade or vocation, »imp'y because the half-hour now and 
then devoted to suoh work beoomes not only relaxation from men- 
tal studio*, but sots ou a’divorso set of intellectual organ*, thus 
recreating yet instructing. It Is the exceeding monotony of our 
present mode of Inculcating knowledge that turns so many fairly 
intelligent children luto dullardi , Objects of any kind used in 
teaching must exercise the same influence that pictures do,— they 
bring nearly all tbe brain organs intr equal piny, and the risible as 
well as the Intellectual organ* are often equally exolted. Putin 
this way, much might be done in Imparting a knowledge of plants, 
fruits, seeds, Insects, vermins, birds, and myriads of things that it 
would be of real valae they should know something about, and 
especially those whose vocation in after life may be associated with 
the soil. A portion of the time spent In e'emeutary sohools on 
suoh subjects as grammar and history, drawing, electricity, or what- 
ever subject the taste or whim of the teacher may lead him to take 
up, might be more profitably employed in showing the future agri- 
culturist that hla work demands tbe exeroUe of Intelligence and 
skill, and that tbe application of these qualities would certainly 
make hla services more valuable. The very faol that Is admitted 
on all hands, that the most intelligent iohabltsnts of rural districts 
invariably look townwards, or to other employments for more profit- 
able ocoupation, shews that there is something about their train ug 
and circumstances radically wrong. Is the school garden wo tb 
thinking about— worth trying? Some time, perhaps before to 
oentury has dosed the vast overgrown centres of commerce su 
manufacturing Industry will begin to feel tho pressure of foreign 
l^oompotltlou, to say nothing of the exchange question, and an anxious 
legislature will awake to the oonsoiousneas that there are millions of 
acres now actually barren that could be brought under cultivation, 
and that even the land under tillage might be brought to yield twice 
as much aa it does at present, through more sensible and thorough 
cultivation. It is a lamentable fact that in a country so well adapt- 
ed for vegetable culture as India is. three-fourths of It i population 
never get any thing beyond what may be termed weeds, found in an 
uncultivated state ; and even possessors of gardeus have but little 
knowledge as to how good vegetables should be grown. Natives as 
a rule, plod on year after year growing what their ancestors grew ; 
they seldom get a word of advioe In a plain practical manner, as to 
wlmt is good or what U bad iu the way of either plants, vegetables 
or fruits. 

SUG ABED CEMENT. 

It is astonishing what an amount of valuable evidence oan be 
called forth by a little sentence. If we remember rightly some 
one made a oasual remark that a new use for sugar might be 
found in Its combination with lime adding that it tends to add 
■tablity to cement thus prepared. The followiug extracts on 
this subject are interesting Mr. Thomson Haukey of Tun- 
bridge, writing to tbe Ttmes says 0 

“My attention ha* been called by a gentleman, well known 
a the soientfio world, to a new use for sugar, which at the present 
ow price of that article might be capable of being practically 
ipplled. Experiments have recently been made proving that sugar 
is a finable Ingredient In mortar and cement, having strong binding 
qualities. Equal quantities of finely-powdered lime of a very 
common kind were mixed with an equal quantity of good brown 
agar with the addition of water, and the result wae a cement of 
exceptional strength. This has be#n tried at Peterborough 
Cathedral, two largo pieces oi stone of the broken traoe^ of a 
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window having been joined firmly together by sugared mortar, tubes whloh bad been left onoleaned were considerably more frea 


The severest test la joining glass, whloh gives no hold to mortar 
without the use cf sand, and this has been successfully done, 
The faot appears to he oortain that sugar produoei an extraordinary 
effect on lime when the latter has been allowed to faHloto a fine 
powder, and has been thoroughly slaked. Partloles of unslaked 
lime would destroy the result, beoause of their expansion, whloh 
would make the mortar lift, The sugar mortar thus made will 
be found, I believe, to be as good as Portland cement, and 
the only question therefore „would be one of oost ; and it 
Is probable that Portland oemeot itself would be made 
muoh stronger by the addition of angar, Treacle might have 
the same effect. It is not necessary to mention in detail tbo 
numerous small experiment! which have been made. It was a 
matter whloh anyone can teat for himself by joining bricks with 
Portland cement alone, and by joining others with sugar and 
water added to cement, The faot that oane sugar and lime form 
ft defiulte ohemioal compound has long been known, It is used, 
Indeed, for various purposes, and it may be hoped that the sugges- 
tlon of its use as an ingredient lo mortar may be turned to prac- 
tical aoaouut by builders and cement manufacturers. It has 
been suggested to me that the use of sugar is the secret of the 
success of tho old Roman mortar.” 

The following letters are from the Times of October 16, Sur- 
gsonGeneral W, Robert Cornish, writing from 8, Cromwell- 
gardens South Kensington says : — 

" Allow me to point out that the use of sugar In this way is by 
no means so new as Mr, liankoy supposes. In India the practice 
of mixing 'jiggory,' or unrefined sugar, with mortar, in certain 
proportions, is a v«ry ancient ono. In tho latter part of the last 
century, wheu Hyder All's horse threatened tho settlement of 
Madras, tho townspeople were called upon to build a wall 
(o keep the Intruders at bsy. This wall existed until 1859, 
whon Sir Char'd Trevelyan, tho then Governor, had it re- 
moved with the view of lettering the sanitation of the town 
tad provding for Its extension, But so firmly was the brick- 
work held together that the greatest difficulty was found in 
the demolition «,f the towu wall, and the separation of the bricks 
old ffom tho mortar was quite Impracticable, In examining imme 
reoords about fourteen year ago I came across tho original 
specification of the Government for tho cunpositlon of the 
mortar with which the towu wall was to he built, nml tho specl- 
fiostloi Includ'd a certain proportion of ‘jaggery’ to bo mixed 
with tho shell lime and river sand. 1 sent the receipt to the 
Madras Mail newspapoi, in whloh it was published, I think, in 
1*3. The polished * chunam ' walls, for which Madras is famous, 
are prepared with cement made with unrefined sugar.” 

Mr. Nathaniel Stevenson, writing from 51, Wunpolo street, 
CftveudiBiwquar©, W., says:— 

11 1 have used about an ouuoo of brown sugar to a half pint of 
the water used in maklug plaster-of-Paris models. These models 
are certainly smoother and muoh harder and therefore far leiB 
liable to damage than others, I find this is of special advantage 
In workiug vulcanite, &j. This is not gouerally known and it 
ocoara tc me that, if it was, it might benefit not only the sugar 
trade, but also many other kinds of industries.” 

RAJ, writing, saye 

"Sugar in its coarse state oalled go or has been used in India 
from time immemorial and its value as an ingredient in mortar is 
exceptionally great. Masonry ^eraeuted with this moitar I have 
known to defy every effort of pick and shovel and to yield only 
to blasting whoa it has been found ueoesaary to remove old yucca 
buildings.” 

Iu addition to the proposal to use sugar in cement or mortar, 
public Opinion speaks as follows of sugar as au autl-inorusUtor in 
steam boilers 

" The last number of the Rinata di Artiglwra c Grnio oontaius 
a brief but important article by Colonel Agostlno Polto of the 
Italian engineers giving the result of oortain experiments carried 
out by him with common sugar as a remedy for preventing In- 
crustation in Rollers. The boiler made use of by Colonel Polto was 
ft 20 — hqrie power field tubular boiler containing 126 tubes. This 
boiler wsb ordinarily soraped and oleaned out every forty-five days 
(t. t. after 360 working hours) when the average weight of scale 
removed after making use of the best methods known for prevent- 
ing incrustation amounted te 12 kilogrammes, Bofore beginning 
the eiperiments.with sugar, one-third of the tubes were purposely 
left uuoleaned : the boiler was than filled with water and 2 kilo- 
grammes of sugar ftCJled to It ; a further supply of one or two kilo- 
grammes alternately, being |dded every seven days. After work- 
ing the^oller for the usual forty-five days It was found that It oould 
be oleaned easily wltnout the necessity for soraplng it and that the 


from scale than before, whilst the other tubes remained olean and 
bright; about 8 kilogrammes of old Incrustations were found at 
the bottom of the boiler, having become detaohed by the beneficial 
action of the sacoharine solution. 11 


• A GRI-HORTICULT URAL SOCIETY, MADRAS. 

Tee following interesting report ou the working of the above 
Society his been submitted to the Government of Madras by the 
Honorary S<oretary Mr. Joseph Stesveoiou, and embraces the 
period from 1883 to 1885 : — 

Tho faot» set forth in the last triennial report to Government, 
dated 12th January 1S83, No. 28, being true now as then, the Com- 
mittee think that as this report must neoesaarlly oontaln much re- 
petition, I cannot do better, for the sake of brevity and convenience, 
than follow the form then used. Sinoe the report above referred 
to, which related to tho period 1870 to 1882, Inclusive, the Society so 
far from relaxing its efforts to oarry out Its self-imposed task has 
materially inorea«ed them as appears from its enhanced receipts 
In all branohes, and more especially from its growing corres- 
pondence, The letters recorded in the office books, which maybe 
taken as a fair criterion of the Society's basinets, have Increased 
from 955 in 18 77, when the present Honorary Secretary took 
charge, to 1 734 in 1885, and promise a still higher increase In the 
current yoar, 

During tho ye»rs 1883, 18Sl,and 1885 the Society has introduoed, 
experimented with or distributed large numbers of tho plants 
roforred to and particularised in paragraph 2 of the last special re- 
port, including many iutercstieg for their curious, ornamental bota- 
nical or economic value, and amongst thorn two which oill for special 
mention, namely, Oyphomaudru bote wa and Erytlv oxylon coca. 

J Seed of Cyphmandra bcfaccft i " the tree tomato,” was received 
from Mr, Morris of Kew, then hold of tho botanical departmsut, 
Jamaioa, and tho plant has heen.eeUbllshed amongst the Society's 
corn epumlents on the hills aud plateaus of southnrn India. 
Ei ythroxy Ion coca was largely propogatod from a single specimen 
in the gardens us soon as the merits of Cooaino attracted public 
aUeutiou, aud has toou widely distributed amongst planters 
aud others in various parts of tho oountry, Tho cxteuHivo growing 
and distribution of fibre plants, valuable timber aud fruit trees, 
rubhor, drug and tau producer* has continued aud increased, In 
1883 .85 the Sooioty raised and sent out 117,640 rooted plants of 
Pjurcroya gtgantca alone for fibre-growing experiments. 

Besides specimens of new and rare plants for garden cultivation 
large numbers of young trees ami other plant* of indigenous or 
established kinds have been supplied to municipal commissioners 
local fund boards, and other authorities for plantation, avenue 
and hedging purposes, being often sent long distances whore fad* 
liths of rail or water-carriage sufficiently reduced tho oost of 
conveyance, 

The implements mentioned In paragraph 3 of tho last report 
continue to be distributed; gardeners are obtalnod for members 
of the Society and othors in Madras and elsewhere, while boys 
trained iu tho gardens easily find places: and the services of tho 
suporinteudout have several time* beoa lont to lay out the grounds 
of public institutions In Madras. 

The magnificent botanical collection belonging to the Sooloty 
ooutlnues to be added toby the liberality of correspondents in 
many parts of the world, and by the Society’s own collectors. The 
BOleutifically-arrsnged botanical gardou is iu good order and is 
largely resorted toby students aud others. The effort* of tho 
Society to diffuse information have boon sustained, tho oorrespon* 

1 deuce, a* stated above, having largely increosed, and tho monthly 
proceedings of the committee continuing to be regularly printed and 
more and more widely distributed to members, to the press, to 
kindred societies and bodies, and to persons Interested iu the 
various subjects to which tlioy refer. Ia 1884 a oomplote and use- 
ful list of plants to be found in tho gardens and neighbourhood was 
oomplled by the superintendent of the gardens, printed and largely 
oiroulated, 

The Society's library has, with the asslstauoe of p liberal grant 
from Government, been muoh Improved by the addition! of many 
valuable works of ryferenoe, and is consulted by visitors, who are 
freely admitted, whether members of the Scoiety or not. The 
gardens are open to the publio from sunrise to sunset ; botanical 
specimens are given, whenever asked, to local professors and lec- 
turers aud to lolentifio visitors ; and the library and botanical 
garden are believed to be of great service to the students of the 
various botanical classes, 

The society oontinues to aot and be largely employed as an agen- 
cy through which persons at a dlstanoe obtain supplies of fruit* 
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avenue, shade ind other trees, plants and seeds ; and annually 
obtalna and forwards to all parte of India, and often abroad, large 
number* or grafted mango and other tree* and seed* of uiefal 
plant*, iuoh a* Inga dulols, ossuaries, ootton, tobaooo, aenna, 
forage plant*, fibre* and cereals, In the last number of the Journal 
of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India,” page 325 
It is stated by Mr. Marlej, a reoognUed anthorlty on the mango, 
that f, The graft* made by the Madras Hortlonltnral Society are 
the best I have seen in this oountry.” Tbe Sooiety I* often honored 
by reference* from Government end the Board of Revenue for 
information on horticultural and kindred subject* and la frequent* 
ly able to be of me to oommiiilonefi, collector*, f/ud other 
authorities in thi* preildenoy and distant provlnoe*, f 

On 15th July 1885 the Sooiety oompleted tbe fiftieth year of its 
'111 bore; and to quote from the last annual report— “The half 
century nobody familiar with the Society's gardens and 
their very great wealth in exotic plants collected from every 
quarter of the globe would suggest has been spent in sloth. 
Horticulturist in Madras are apt to forget, and those who are not 
horticulturists are probably Ignorant, that for many, possib’y, 
most, of their handsomest herbaceous plants, trees and shrubs they 
are indebted to the Agri- Horticultural Sooloty ; aud that for that 
reason, as well as others, the Sooiety deserves tholr support In both 
subscriptions and contributions. Observer?, not, scientific botanists, 
are now so accustomed to the great variety of vagetable life which 
beautifies Madras and its suburbs, and makes gardens and roadddes 
Interesting, that the time, labor, aud money expended In their 
collection from every country within the tropics aud many wlthnnt, 
escape their memories, as do the nursing and propagation by skilled 
hands in. and liberal distribution from, the Society’s gardeus. 
Many of the most useful and commonest plants of the hedgerow now 
annually sowing themselves and reproducing .their kiad in spite of 
never ceasing cropping and browsing by voracious goats and tholr 
hungry owners.hut for tho Sooiety and its correspondents, would not 
have wandered here from their distant homes in othor parts of 
India, in Africa, America, or Australia. The committee think that 
the pat-t and preoent members of the Sooiety nny look around and 
congratulate themselves that their first fifty years of association have 
boon well spent,” 

The monthly proceedings of the committee, which are regular, 
ly forwarded to several departments of Government, detail the 
more Important wotk done; the whole work of each year Is briefly 
stated in the reports annually laid before the general mooting of 
tho Society, the last throe of which are submitted herewith, 

The following table shows tho income aud expenditure of the 
Sooiety since the last triennial report to Government up to the end 
of last year 
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The Society oontiuuos to bavo tho beuefit of tho long experience 
of the Honorary Secretary who has managed its alia Irs slnoo 1877, 
ind has now, in addition, Vho able assistanoe, as sup erintendent of 
the gardens, of a professional- gardener who was sent out to Go- 
vernment from Row in 1870 to conduct experiments in the culti- 
vation of ootton in the Central Provinces ; aud the committee bo 
llftvos that its usefulness and the Importance and extent of its 
work U limited onW by the funds at Its disposal and the small 
amount of time whiobthe Honorary Secretary Is able to devote to 
it from bis othe^dutles. 


— - - # 

The remark mads by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, that 

Hindoo agriculturist* were beginning to see the faliaoy of wasting 
bones, and were now using bone-meal In manuring their field, ha 3 
led to lomt controversy in our local print*, A correspondent 
(native) of the SnglUhman writes on this subject : “ I can assure 
you that the report of the Director of Agriculture and the many 
eulogies in ng In honour of bones and bone-meal are not the swan 
longs of old dying Hlndoolam," 


Miscellaneous Items. 

Off the subject of the Ostrich farming, a writer says “ At- 
tracted by the profits that have been derived from the rearing of 
ostriches and the sale of their feathers, enterprising individuals 
have at various times exported these birds from the Cape of Good 
Hope to suoh divergent quarters as Iudls, South Australia, the 
River Plate, and New Zealand ; and in all these, it is said that tho 
birds are thriving, notably so in the last-named oolony, from wbloh 
a first consignment of feathers was reoently brought to England. 
Ibe Cape will therefore no longer be able to boast of mouopolislng 
this industry, 

Mk, G, W, Griffin, tbe United States Consol, in New South 
Wales, he* just returned from a visit to America, whero bo took 
the opportunity of bringing several matters of Interest to the 
oolonles to the attention of the Government at Washington, Hu 
strongly impressed upon those in authority the desirability o£ 
establishing reciprocal relations between the States and the 
Colonies, in oonsequonoe of wbloh tho Amerloan Government has 
promised to actively take up the question of remitting tho duty 
on Australian wool, Efforts will a'eo probably be made to ensure 
tho abolition of the sugar duty. 

At tho last meeting of the Nllgirl Natural History Sooiety, Mr,’ 
D. Hooper, the Government Guiuologist read a note on the sting 
of the Nllgiri nettle (Girarrfiniu; palmaia). This nettle yields a 
useful fibre, hut from the number of Bting. that clothe all parts it 
Is very dilicuB to collect it, The stings, or glandular hairs, 
resemble in shape those of tho common nott' l Vrtic a dwica). They 
leave no ubiamire of the skin or daugerout symptoms tho next day, 
Tho result ol Mr. Hooper's examination i.f tho accreting fluid of 
the sting is that he has fouud it to contain formic acd, tho body 
lo which Is due tho initiating effects of tbe sting of mob hmets 
as rod ants, boos, and mosquitoes. Aa tiio na'ure of the sting of 
nettles has been a point of uncertainty, Mr. Hooper’s observation 
is of considerable interest. 


Selections. 

THE OTTO OF ROSE INDUSTRY. 


Mr. Ernst S< iniALitv-, a Geiman horticulturist, has been 
spending a considerable timo In Bulgaria to investigate thu 
conditions of the otto of rose industry in that country- Mr, 
Sohmalfuss went to Bulgaria aa the agont of a Gorman firm of 
OHsential-oU distillers who have lately been endeavouring to oreato 
an otto ol rose industry in Germany, aud who desired to have aa 
expert’s opinion on the question whethor it is feasible to grow the 
Thraoian mao in Western Europo. 

The information which haa been collected belongs of course 
to the firm who boro the exponse of tho journey, but Mr. SohmaJ- 
fues baa obtained their permission to publish certain details 
on tho subject of his investigatio n, Mr. Sohmalfuss wont to 
Bulgaria with an open miud, and returned l i enee a firm believer in 
tho future of an otto industry la Western Europe. 

Thero%re two principal roso growing di> t iota to Bulgaria* the 
one oxteudiug from Yenl S»gra to (ar’owa on the southerly 
slopes of tbe Balkans, aud tho other situat d near Cbirpan, soath 
of the Karad.ha Dagir. TheujOHt widoly d-ff- rent estimates provafi 
regarding the total area under cultivation, and no Tollable figures 
are obUlnablo, There iB much variation in tho soil of the rose 
districts, the prevailing formation being a light loam, rloh In lime 
(1*2(1 per oeut) but almost devoid of phosphoric aold, of whioh only 
traces were found in a sample seat to Germany fur analysis, 

The proportion of nitrogen Is moderate, being 0 Id per cent, but 
the soil is remarkable for its richness In potassium, of which 0 0i 
percent was present In tho specimen ana'ysed. It Is n(H known 
whether the presence of potassium oxerclses a special influeno^on 
the growth of the flowers ; If so, the application of potash-manure 
would be advlsablo, la Bulgaria the rose-fiills are sheltered from the 
north wind by the mountain ranges against whioh they are situated, 
but it is ftumgbt that It would be rather an advantage than other- 
wise If they were from time to time exposed to a cool wind, tbe 
plants being singularly hardy and able to withstand without Injury 
* temperature of 4° Fahr, Ou the other hand, waaroely a season 
panes In which tho plants do not suffer from excessive beat, the 
high temperature prevailing daring certain months being, ia tyt 
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Ihe greatest enemy of the shrubs dating the flowering and gathering fish; whioh gOM oa by every possible variety of methods 

in almost all the small tributary stream* of the Punjab. 
The variety which la mod for distilling purposes in Bulgaria Is They, however, referred to a letter received from Government 
Ihe so-called Thraoian rose, a plant of exceedingly rapid growth, j„ reply to a letter of Sir Robert figertou’a the late Lieutenant- 
flowering sparingly In the first year, and yielding a full orop in the Governor of the Pnnyab, submitting a draft Aot and rules for 
third, when it attains maturity. It Is laid that, under certain the preservation of fish in the Punjab, as long ago as 1880, In 
conditions, the p'ants attain an age of fifty years. The plant bears ^blob it **&« stated that, although the Government did not at tbs 
red or white flowers, the former bsiug about five times as numerous consider such legislation desirable, nevertheless, if at 

M the latter. Both varieties of flowers are of a very powerful and any | ufcart pBr i 0 d the evil was attaining more serious propor- 
Agreeable odour, bat the oil distilled from the white flowers is the n onl they would be willing to reoonilder Sir Robert Egerton’e 
finest, although the red roses are rlober In essential oil. The opinion. The question now arises m to bow evldenos is to bo 
Thraoian rose exceeds all other varieties in flowering property, collected shewing that the pvll has greatly increased, and has attained 
weak specimens bearing as many m 500 flowers, while flue plants lerious proportions referred to slnoe the time when Sir Robert 
If properly cultivated, are able to produce nearly double that number Egertou's draft Aot was submitted. This I believe oould be done 

The roses are small and light, about 220 fresh flowers going to th If every one Interested In the subjeot In the Punjab would compile 

)b„ or about twice the number of ordiuary oentlfolla, flowers whlcl briefly a few notes of the aotual destruction of small flfh that may 

Are required to make up that weight. have oome to their personal notice ; giving such information as 

The flowers of the Thracian rose are rather thin, and they might be able to on the varloue descriptions and methods of 
Ihelr richness in essential oil lies in the ovary and th destruction employed for the purpose. 

stamens (of whioh there are an extraordinary number), rathe] If every member of the North Punjab Pishing Club, who liable 
than In the petals, For distilling purposes toe entire flower of th woa id forward such a statement as Is above referred to, a large 
Thraoian rose Is taken, while of the other varieties the corolla mass of evldenos would be oolleoted and oomplled, whioh doubtless 


leaves alone are employed. Almost every small Bulgarian farmer 
distills his own oil, the stills used being of the most elementary de 
soriptloD, and it Is thought that If a Western firm were to undertake 
the distilling a larger percentage and better quality of oil might 
easily be obtained. The roses are grown in fields, where they are 
placed In rows about 2 yards apart, sod alternating with rows of 
grape vines or kitchen vegetables. To a praotloal man It would 
appear that in the Bulgarian fields the plants are grown too olosely 
together and have no room left to expand properly. As hints to 
Intending experimenters in Western Europe, Mr. Schmalfuis re- 
commends that the soil should be well manured with old 
partly decomposed manure, the application of whioh should 
be repeated evory third year. The plants should be placed 
In rows, aboat 8,000 (roes to the sore, and duriug the first two 

years the rows of rose-plants may alternate with rows of kitohen 

vegetables. It may be found to pay to out the shrubs in the second 
year olose to the ground. The yield of that year U of course lost by 
Ibis proceeding, but the luxurianoe of the plant for the future Ib 
thereby muoh fnoreased. After the third year the planting of 
vegetables must be discontinued, The soil must be kept free from 
weeds and rendered loose twice a year by hoeing. The fielda might 
experimentally, be protected at the north side by hedges. The 
flowers must be gathered early in the morning and plaocd loosely 
In open baskets, which should be kept In the shade. 

Of the roses common in Western Europe the light and dark red 

varieties of moss, Bourbon, and Remontant roses are richest in 

essential oil, and might be employed advantageoasly. Mr, 
Sobmalfuss thinks, so long as the Thraoian roses arS not 
obtainable In quantities. Unfortunately, it would appear that, 
for the present, at least, there is no prospeot of a supply 
of Thraoian roses sufficient to admit of a proper experi- 
ment. When Mr. 8ohmalfusi commenced his Investigations In 
Bulgaria, he did not meet with any considerable opposition on the 
part of the native otto merchants, who, at that time, appear to have 
beeu perfectly soeptioal regarding the possibility of the remunerative 
distillation of otto outside their own country. But when Mr, Schmal- 
fats, encouraged by hta luooesi, endeavoured to obtain a first wag- 
gon lead of plants for export to Germany, the Bulgarian otto trade 
suddenly raised an outer/ and prevailed upon the Govorpmcnt to 
Issue an order strictly prohibiting the export of plan is. Efforts 
will be made to obtain the repeal of this order, and Mr. Schmal* 
fuss’ friouds are sanguiae that at any rate they will ultimately 
succeed in obtaining a sufficient number of plants, but for the mo- 
ment their plants, so far as the wholesale import of Thracian roses 
Into Germany is concerned, ere f rostrated. —GAcmiai and Druggitt . 

THE PRESERVATION OF FISH IN THE PUNJAB. 

TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir.— With referenoe to the letter of Mr. H. S. Dunsford, in 
yoflr Issue of the 20th instant, regarding the preservation of fish 
In the Punjab, I should, as Honorary Secretary of the North 
PanjabFiHhingClnb, like to say a few wordB. As stated In the 
above letter, the Punjab Government are averse to forwarding for 
Ihe information and consideration of Government, the letter 
written by General H. U. Wilkinson, C. B,, late Presided of this 
Club recommencing that a Fishing Act should be enforced, and 
submitting certain propositions whioh be considered necessary to 
enforced, in order to 4 oheok the enormous destruction of small 


would have great weight ; and perhaps would be ultimately the 
means of the opinion of Sir Robert Egerton being reconsidered. 

In this work the hearty oo operation of others, more espeofally 
of dUtrlot officers, is soliolted— even although they themselves 
may net be members of the Club. I would venture to say that 
In this manner, a formidable man of the most reliable evidence 
could be oolleoted. The evil at present Is very great and 
the small fish in the higher beds and small tributary streams 
get no ohanoe I believe that India is almost the ouly oountry 
iu the world where Fishery Laws are not enforoed. 
Iu China, where the dih-eating population is enormous and 
a vast consumption of fish takes place, the supply has not failed, 
and this is entirely due to a wise and oaroful legislation for the 
preservation of this important food supply. With referenoe to Mr. 
H, S. Dunsford’s remark, that he does not consider that the chief 
depredators on our rivers are vagrants of no fixed residence, I 
would point oat that this remark only referred to the streams In 
the vloioity of Rawalpindi, where each Is actually the u&ae ; as can 
be proved by all land-owners on the adjoining banks. Farther 
down country, where the inferior Hindoo population Is of a different 
alase, and far greater In number than in this part of the country, 
ich village has Its regular fishermen, and netteri, as Mr. Dun*, 
ord states ; but this is not the case in the Northern Punjab, In 
onoluslon, I would briefly refer to the very spirited action of the 
Cashmere authorities, iu prohibiting the destruction of fish in the 
^shmsre and Jummoo territories by the use of dynamite. 
Also to Rajah Moti Singh of Pocnoh, who has promised to prohibit 
he use of small mesh nets in the river Poonoh from Tangrot to 
.ottl, and In oertsiu parts of the river Mahal, Moreover, I hear 
rom the Poonoh, that the most stringent orders ou the subject 
have been issued. The thanks of all fiihermeu are due for this 
egislation on the Poonoh, one of the finest, if not the best fishing 
lveri in India, 

It is to be hoped that this year will see a large inoroase in the 
lumbers of the North Punjab Fishing Club. Prospectuses and 
ill necessary information about the Club can be obtained on 
application to the undersigned, by those wishing to join ; and 
fishing diaries, maps of new fishing grounds, and other Information 
will gladly be reoelved and published. 

G. H Lact, 

Hon. Secy, North’ Pnnjab Fishing Club. 
Rawalpindi, 22nd Jan. 1887,-0 <t AT, Gazette, 

HISTORY OF THE SORGHUM INDUSTRY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 

The following Report, whioh forme a history of the Sorghum 
ndustry of the United Statei, oompiled by Mr, C. Hardinge, has 
een forwarded to our Foreign Offioe by our Representative. at 
Washington, Sir L. S. 8, West, under date, October 5th 188C 
Report on th* Sobohdm Inhd aiay ov the Uuited States, 

Iu reply to^lr, Thlssltou Dyer’s comments on Mr, Drummond* 
eport rsspeotlng the extraction of eugar from sorghum aud maize, 
nd iu explanation of oertaiu statements made therein and qu«s* 
ioned by Mr. Thiselton Dyer, Mr, Normau Col man, Commissioner 
if the Department of Agriculture at Washington, states that Mr. 
)rummond’i information has been gained from limited aouroes 
and the fsote upon whioh he has baisd his conol uelons are apparent* 
y those derived from the laboratory experiments and opinions of 
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)t. Paler Collier, formally Giemlst of th 9 Dep„ tmenk of Agrloul- 
are, and do not taka into consideration the result of praotioal ex- 
perience in the country, and experiments oonduofced by the depart- 
ment In the field daring the past few years, under tho direction of 
Dr. fl. Wiley at prosent in charge of thle subject. 

A oonelderable time has already elapeed since Professor Collier 
retired from hie position as ohemiet of the Department of Agrl- 
onlture, the Commiisloner having no farther need of hli service ; 
and Mr, Stewart is not oeneldered to be an authority on whose 
statement! relUnoe should be placed in connection with the ques* 
lion of the sorghum sugar Industry. 

With regard to the following statement la Mr, Drummond’s 
report, which Mr. ThUelton Dyer deolarea to be " quite incom- 
prehensible as a solentlflo deduction from faots,” and to reqaire 
farther elucidation, viz., "It ie only after the seed of any variety 
of sorghum is quite mature, that the maximum of soger in tho 
stalk* is attained, so that there is nothing to prevent tho securing 
Of both the maximum of seed and the maximum of sugar from the 
(same) orop of sorghum"— Mr, Norman Colmin asserts that It 
has been definitely settled, both by experiment and praotioo, that 
a full orop of seed is not only incompatible with a larger yield 
of sugar, but that full maturity Is necessary to obtain the largest 
yield. On the other hand, Mr Norman Colmau characterises Mr, 
Stewart's olaimsin regard to controlling the vita! energies of the 
growing plant as "certainly extravagant and hardly worthy of 
consideration” 

As to the extent to which this industry has boen developed, tho 
extraotlon of marketable sugar from sorghum and maize has not 
yet assumed actual oommerlural importance, the eutiro production 
of the past 10 years in the. United States not having exceeded, in 
the opinion of the Statistician of the Department of Agrlculturo, 
5,000, OOOibs. (2,232 tons.) 

There were In 1881 several factories engaged in the extraction] 
of orystalised sugar from sorghum and maize, and the following 
Is a resume of the results obtained by them, as roported to the 
Commissioner of Agriculture at Washington 

The sugar factory at Hutchinson, Kansas, one of tho Lest equip 
ped In the country, and in 1833 the services of Professor Swanson, 
of the Wisconsin University, well-known for his dbilfcy in connec- 
tion with this question, were secured as superintendent. The 
result of the season’s work was 200, OOOibs. of sugar, which was 
heralded In Kansas as the solution of tho sorghum sugar question. 
The faots, however, were that the cost of produo 
tion was far iu excess of the receipts, and the Company became 
bankrupt, Iu 1884 another effort was made, with the result of 
250,0001bs, of sugar, but again at a heavy loss in cost of production. 
The report of the Hutchinson Sugar Works for 1881 Is as fol- 
lows , 

1. Acres of cane worked (100 for syrup 

only, 700 for syrup and sugar) .... 800 

2. Tons of oaue worked ... 6,100 

3. Amount of seed (estimated) ... 10 000 bushels. 

4. Amount of sugar [made 250, OOOibs. 

5. Amount of syrup mada ... 50,000 gallons. 

6. Avarage yield of sugar per tou of oane 

worked for siygar ... ... 471bi, 

7. Average yield of syrup per tou of oane 7 gallons. 

8. Average yield of sugar per acie ... 3571b*. 

0. Average yield of syrnp per acre ... 53 gallons 

10, Value o( plant ... ... 50,000 dole. 

11, Number of hands employed duriug 

sesson (10 hours per dim) ... 22 

12, Wages paid ... ... 1 do!. 50 c. 

13, Fuel used (ooal) per ton ... 5 dol, 

14, Commeuoed milling ... ... Aug. 22. 

15, Closed milling ... ... Oct. 30 

16, Colt of raising and delivering oane at faotory, 

per ton |... ... ... 1 dol. 50 o. 

17, Amount of juloe expressed ... 40 per cent 

18, Working capital required ... 20,000 dol 

And Professor Swanson, in a letter to the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, (fated the 12th September 1884, makes the following state- 
ment " Under the present low prices the sorghum sugar Industry 
is barely able to hoft its own, but if, under favourable legislation, 
prioes oan be advanced from £ o, 

lo. per lb„ or If the State or national aid to a like' amount can 
be obtained for a limited time, till the best machinery osn be 
procured, and tha methods of manufacture perfected, utulor these 
conditions we may safe'y hope to see the sorghum sugar industry 
established on a sound basis, and adding very materially to the 
wnllb lad pmpirlty Ql Uw 


The works of the Sterling Sugar Company are at Sterling, 
Kausai, and in 1883 a now Company was formed, with Professor 
Scovell us superinfeiidont. Iu spite of every possible reduction 
iu the cost of production, the nea^ou of 1881 resulted In heavy 
losses for tho Company, oluelly due to the extremely low price of 
Bugor ; and it was (L olled not to run the factory again, uuless 
a groat improvement ehotvod Itself in the market, Tue fullowing 
is Professor Soovell’e report of the operations of Iho sngat-woik 
at Sterling 

1, Acres of cane manufactured ... 1.000 

2, Tons of oane manufactured ... 7,100 

3. Price paid for cine delivered, per tou 2 dols. 

4. Cost of production of oane, not esti- 

mating seed, per ton ... ... 1 dol- 57 o, 

5 Soed not yot gathered, but will yield 

15 to 30 bushels per acre, 

6. Amount of sugar made ... ... 169,0001b. 

7. Amount of syrup made ... ... 75,000 gallons. 

8- Value of manufacturing plant ... 80,000 dol, 

9. Numbor of bands employed .« 50 to GO. 

10. Wages paid, per hour ... ... 15 o- 

11. Cost of making sorghum oane into sugar 

and syrup per ton ... ... 1 dol. 10 o. 

12. Amount of juloe expressed ... 50 to 60 per cent. 

13. Percentage of feed furnished by ba- 

gasse ... ... 66£ per cent, 

14. Date of commencement of miffing ... September 1st. 

15. Dateofoloso ... .. October 31st, 

16. Working capital required . ... 20,000 do), 

The works of the Fraukliu 8ug„r Compaq at Ottawa, Kansas, 
which had been thoroughly overhauled, and made lute a well equipp- 
ed sugar factory, under the mauagoint it of Mr 'arklnson, showed 
the following results for tho season of 1884 

1, Acres of cane manufactured ...600 

2 Tons uf cauopnamifaotured 6,100 

3. Prices paid for o*ik, per ton ...2 dolt, 

4. Amount of seed ... ... 1600 bushels. 

5. Yield of Bugar per ton of oano ... 30ibs. 

6 Yield of syrup per ton of oane ... 5 gallcm. 

7. Value of plant ... ... 60,000 dols 

8. Number of hands employod (12 hours per diewi) 75 

9. Wages of hands, per hour ... ... 14 o. 

10, Fuel used (coal) per ton ... .. 3 dol 35c 

11, Commenaod milling ... ... September 1st, 

12, Closed milling ... ... November 6th, 

13, Amount of juice expressed ... 40 per cent. 

14, Working capital required .. 20,000 dols, 

Thus, in the State of Kansas, which, from tho nature of the soil 

and tho temperature of tim climate, has been shown to bo especially 
adapted ftr Iho profitable prosecution of sugar industry, a sum- 
mary of the operations of the three largest sugar factories gives the 
following results:— 

1. Number of factories operating for sugar ... 3 

2. Capital Invested in plant ... ... 190,000 dols. 

3. Working capital ... 60,000 dols, 

4. Number of hands omployed ... ,,.152 

5. Avenge daily wages of hands, nearly ... 1 dol 50 o. 

6. Amount of sugar made ... ... 602, OOOibs, 

7. Amount of syrup made ... 1,55,500 gals. 

8 Acres of oane worked ... ... 2,400 

9, Tons of oane worked ... ... 19,300 

10. Value of oauo worked ... . 38,600 dols. 

The sugars were sold at 5c, to G^o per lb. wholesale, and tho 
syrups at 15c. to 30c, per gallon wholesale, 

The Campaign Sugar Company, whose works are at Champaign, 
Illinois, made iu 1SS4, lOO.OOOlbs. of sugar; but having sustained 
verj severs losses, and sunk all the mouey Invested, they oonoludod 
that they would not attempt to make any more sugar, 

Mr. Wiliam Fraler, of Eaoseas a Vernon county, Wisconsin, 
being a careful operator, and with ouly a small oentrlfugal for sugar- 
making succeeded iu producing 4, OOOibs, of sugar during the season 
of 1884 and made hia faotory pay a fair profit by making 5000 
gallons of syrup, which were sold to the homo market at 40c. per 
gallon, 

Mr. Joseph Porter, of Red Wing, Minnesota, with a model fac- 
tory for ingenuity of machinery, made 2.C00lbs. of sugar and 6,000 
gallons ofayruf, and, by selling hia pyrup at 35c. to 50c, per gallon, 
succeeded in making hi* mill a paying investment. 

Mr, John Stuart, of Traer, Iowa, succeeded iu produoing from 
seven aorei seven tons of cane per aero from whioh, by to prooill Of 
Mllfiolftl iraptf AtiQOi be produced 4,9001b!, of si^sr, 
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Messrs, Drummond, of Wanensburg, Missouri, and Messrs Bel. 
oherand Swartz, of Edwardsville, Illinois, make now only syrup, 
hiving bat smell hopes that the manufacture of sugar of sorghum 
be made a profitable business. 

The Bio Grande Company, at Rio Grande, New Jersey, exported 
385,0001bs. of sugar, bat no record has been obtained, This is also 
Slid to bo a company whose business is a losing one. 

Of all the above-mentioned factories, where in 1884 the extrac- 
tion of sugar from sorghum was carried on. there exist at the 
present date only two where this industry is being proieouted— 
one being that of the Bio Graude Company, and the seoond that 
Of the Franklin Sugar Company, whose works have been removed 
from Ottawa to Fort Scott, where experiments are stili beiig made 
under the superintendence of Dr. Wiley, 

The amount of sugar made from sorghum during the soason of 
1884 may thus be safely based upon the following report : — 

Name of Company Lbs. 

Hutohlnion Sugar Company, Kansas ... 250,000 

Kansas „ ,, Sterling ... 175000 

Franklin ,, ,, Ottawa ... 183,000 

Champaign ,, „ Illinois 100,000 

Mr, Fraser, E*ofea, Wisconsin ... ... 1 000 

Mr Porter, Bed Wiug, Minn, .« ... 2 500 

Mr. Stunt, Traor, Iowa ... 4,900 

Bio Grande (exported) ... ... 385,000 

making, roughly sneaklug, rather more than l,000,OOQIb«. in all. 

By comparing this quantity of auger derived from sorgham, with 
the annual consumption of cane sugar In the United States, viz 
1,170,060 tons (this being the quantity consumed in 1885), the 
tact is patent to all that this Industry has not yet assumed 
11 actual commercial Importance and Mr Thlselton Dyer's conolu- 


The weight of ooai nsed during the diffusion amounted to 1} tons, 
but half of this quantity might have been saved if the chips could 
have been promptly removed irora the oells, so as to render It possi- 
ble to make a diffusion every 10 minutes, In whloh oase the whole 
experiment might have bean completed In less than twelve hours 
The necessary foroe required and the expense Incurred was 

Dol. o, 

One fireman (day) and one (night) at 1 dol, 50o ... 3 00 

Four men, on oane oarrier (day) and four (night) 
at 1 dol 25o. ... ... ... ... 10 00 

Four men at battery (day) and four (night) at 
Idol. 25o. _ ... ' ... ...‘10 00 

One teem to remove ohlps (day) and one (night) 
at 2 dol 50o. ... ... ... ... 5 00 

One valve-man (day) and one (night) at 2 dol. 25o,.,. 4 60 

One and a half tons of ooal at 3 dol, 25o. ... 4 88 

Oil and lights ... ... ... ^ 1 00 

One boy (to sweep, &o.) ... ... ... 0 75 

Total oost of diffusing 49 tons o! oane ... 38 13 
With some ohangei In the oonstruotton of the battery, and espe- 
cially an enlargement of tho oells, this rate of expense could bevery 
much reduoed, and the oost of diffusing a ton of oane would not 
exoeed 30o It was estimated that about 15 horse-power was used 
In driving the machinery and heating the oells, 

A careful estimate of the number of tons of the juloe whloh was 
worked showed that 16 had been carbonated. 

This yielded 43201ba. of "masse oulte,” containing 76 9 per 
oent solid matter, or 11 per oent on weight of oane worked. 

The following analysis shows the composition of this “ masse 
oulte”:— 


ston "that the production of good orystalllsable sugar from sorghum 
to such an extent and at such prloes as to compete successfully 
with oane sugar remains to be seen, la essentially correct, 
although in the opinion of the Commissioner of Agriculture great 
hopes are to be entertained for tho future of the industry, 

From a study of the foregoing data of the operations iu the field 
daring the season of 1884, the only conclusion to bo drawn Is that 
the manufacture of sugar from sorghum has not proved hitherto 
•uooessful. Great results were predicted, but the expectations of 
the least enthusiastic advocates of sorghum have not been realised, 
leaving the future of thia industry still a matter of doubt. In the 
opinion of Dr. Wiley this state of things is due to many oauses, of 
which the following are the most evident : — 

1. The difficulties inherent in the plant havo been constantly 
undervalued. By taking the mean of several seasons as a basis of 
oompatation, It oan now be said that the juices of Borghum, as they 
oome from the mil),do not contain over 10 per oont of suorose while 
the peroentaga of other solids In solution is at least four, thus 
rendering tho working of such a juice oue of extreme difficulty. 

2. The chemistry of the prooess is at present hardly kuowu, 
and great development Isnecoessary in this direction 

3. The area of laud, where the climate and soli are best adapt- 
ed for tho cultivation of sorghum, is not nearly so oxteusive 
as was at first imagined, and investigation should bo made in 
order to discover In whloh localities the necessary conditions are 
most favourab’e. 

4. Commercial depression and the consequent low prices have 
affected this Industry, and caused failure and losses In oases where 
all other conditions were favourable. 

6, Lastly, the meohanloal treatment of the juloe Is very Imper- 
fect, the machinery used In the mills being quite Inefficient for the 
purposes Intended, * 

With a view to the correction of the last-mentioned defeot it was 
decided by the Commissioner of Agriculture to apply the appro- 
prlation made by CoDgressto conducting experiments for tne 
application of the prooess, diffusion on a practical scale These 
experiments, although at first intended to take plaoe In the season 
of 1884, had, owing to the difficulty of obtaining suitable maohinery, 
to be postponed till the following year. 

Dr. Wiley was entrusted with the direction of the experiments, 
and having obtained the best maohinery possible, and ereoted the 
battery and nooessary buildings in connection with the works of the 
Frank iu Sugar Company at Ottawa, Kansas, the first trial of the 
prooess of diffusion was made on the 8th October, 1885. The 
cutters were at work from 8 A w. until 5 a m. of the 
following day. The weight of the diffused juloe from 65 cells, capa- 
ble of holding 1,400 bs, eaoh, was fi0,1401bs. The exhausted chips 
on analysis snowed 0 10 per cent of glucose, while the waste waters 
o! diffusion showed 010 per oent. of sucrose and 0 10 per oent, of 
gloooae, thus making the loss of sugar 0.10 per cent, of sucrose, and 
0*20 per oeot of gluoose, or a total loss of 0 30 per cent. This, Iu 
Dr, Wiley's opinion, was a very satisfactory result, and makes it 
appear that diffusion cau be successfully practised with sorghum 
oane, when the weight of the juloe obtalued is made about the same 
as that of the oane diffused. Tho mean tpooifia gravity of the 32 
oharges, of 700 litres, eaoh drawn from the first series of 32 cells, 
was 1 *0394 at 25° or at 15° 10411, corresponding to 10*24 per oeot 
total solids, The average specific gravity of the julca of 32 charges 
of COO litre*, eaoh drawn from the seoond serins of oells, was 1 0405 
A 25° or 1 0424, corresponding to 10 55 per oent total solids, 
Owing to the great variation in the composition of the oane no estl- 
mate of tl e degree of extraction could be made from the anaalyBls 
of the oano juices. 

Tne following analyses were made of the diffusion juioes during 
the day : — 

Articles. First time, £ecood time. 

10*30 a.m, 3 p m, 

Total Solids.., ... - 10*64 ... 9 70 

Gluoose ... ... 2 32 ... 2 00 

Suoroft 619 600 

Solids not lugac ««.< «.« 9 38 m i'80 


per oent. 

Suorose ... ... ... 53 48 

Gluoose M 13 55 

Water ... ... ... ... 2310 

Ash ... , r , ... * ... 4*74 

Not sugar ... ... ... 5*13 

The "masse oulte” was allowed to stand one week, and yielded 
l,4201bs., or about 30 per oent, of washed and dried sugar, or 95lbs, 
per too of oane worked, 

Allowing 12tbi. por gallon (or the 11 masse oulte,” the number of 
gallons per ton of oane was 24. 

The sugar was of fine quality— tho molasses of muoh better uua» 
lity than that obtainod In the usual way— and the whole produo- 
was In every way satisfactory. 

Experiment! were also made In oarbonatatlon by the process so 
successfully used with beet juioes. The prooess is simple, and con- 
sists in adding to the expressed juioe a large exoeis of lime, and 
afterwards preolpltatig the greater part of it with oarbonioaold. 
Tho whole is then sent to the filter press, where the preoipltated 
carbonate of lime and impurities are separated from the juioe. 
Owing to a large percentage of gluoose in sorghum juloe, the pro- 
cess is nob conducted iu the same manner as with beet juloea. 

On experimenting with the diffusion juioes mentioned above, it 
was found that about 1} percent of lime was sufficient to produoe 
pei foot defecation ; aud iu one day about 40,000 lbs. of juioo were 
carbonated, with most satisfactory results. The juite came 
from the filter press prefeotly llmpejl, and of a deHuate amber 
oolour. After passing through a sulphur box this juloe was sent 
to the evaporators, and reduoed to a "masse oulte” whloh iu oolour, 
purity, and taste was greatly superior to their best product obtain- 
ed by the usual method. 

The oarbonatatlon of sorghum iuloe, however, demands the groat 
eift oare If too Utile Ume is added, the preoipitate does not aeUle 
readily and filtration is slow and Imperfeot. The oarbonatatlon 
must be continued until all but 0*2 per oent of the lime has been 
removed, If more than this remains the juioe will darken and 
beaome bitter on boiling. If less than this quantity is left, the 
imparities appear to be re-dissolved and a green loom forms on the 
top of the still liquor instead of sinking wjth the preoipitate With 
the help of proper test re agents, a little experience will enable the 
operator to osrry the oarbonatatlon to a auooesful completion. 

It was found also that the temperature during oarbonatatlon 
should not be allowed to exoeed 40° C, Directly the oarbonatatlon Is 
completed the jaloe Is raised as rapidly as possible to the boiling- 
point, and sent at onoe to the filter-press, If allowod to stand, 
the liquor will qulokly darken. Foamiug is prevented by .he 
addition of a little lard to the sugar, and by jets of steam from 
a perforated pipe near the top of the pan. 

In all 100,000 lbs, of juioe were carbonated, and Dr. Wiley 
asserts that this prooess of defecation offers every evidence of 
belm* the oue wkioh should be brought into general use, In large 
sugar factories the saving iu scums alone would pay for the oar- 
bonatation plant. 

The mean co-efficient of purty of the juices worked by the 
Franklin Sugar Company is 61 3, and Dr, Wiley stated his belief 
that by proper culture, fertilising, and selection, sorghum oane 
could be produced in wbioh the juioes would have a oo-efficlent 
of purity of 75 to 80, the importinoe of securing such a oane Is 
even greater than that of extraotlng all the sugar and ^{properly 
defeoatlng the juioe. 

The general results of the experiment! of 1885 showsd that 

1. By the prooeae of diffusion 98 per font of the sugar In the 
oane was extraoted, and the yield was fully double that obtained 
in tbe ordlnanr way. 

2, The difficulties to be overoome In ths application of diffusion 
are purely meohanloal, and by enlarging the diffusion oells to a 
oapaoity of 130 oublo feel, and by making a few obanges In the 

T ratue, it would be possible to work 120 tons per diem. 

Tbe prooess of oarbontatloo for the purlfioatlon of the juloe Is 
ths only method wbioh wilt give ft limpid juloe with ft minimum of 
wftito and ft maximum of putltfi 
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4. By a proper combination of diffusion and oarbonatation, 95 
per oent of the sugar In the oane oan be placed on the market, 
either as dry sugar or molasses. 

At the termination of the foregoing experiments, Dr, Wiley 
reoeived Instruction* from the Commissioner of Agriculture to 
prooeed to Europe for the purpose of Inspeotiog and purchasing 
such forms of machinery as might appear most useful, also to gain 
such Information as might seoure the greatest success In this work ; 
and muoh useful Information, chiefly of a meaohanfoal nature was 
obtained by Dr. Wiley during the oourse of his visits to several of 
the most important sugar factories In Franoe, Germany and Spain. 

Duriog the present season of 1886 further experiments are being 
carried on at Fort Soott under the direction of the Department o( 
Agrioulture and it la reported that the resulti have not proved 
to be as satisfactory as was anticipated. 

The foregoing aooount has been derived from Information supplied 
by the Department of Agrlonltnre and shows the present phase of 
the sorghum sugar Industry, as requested by Mr. Thlsleton Dyer.— 
Sugar Oane . 

BINGBONE8. 

This Is a term given to an abnormal growth or deposit of bone 
upon the pasterns or lower bones, of the legs. There are two 
pattern bones, oalled respectively the long and short, or Os i 
$%.tfraginis and 0» corona . 

All breeds of horses are liable to ringbones, bnt heavy draught- 
horses are more especially liable, as their bones are short as com- 
pared with the blood horse k and more upright, and oonodsalon la 
more violent a* a consequence. The arrangement or anatomloal 1 
construction of the horse's foot and leg Is such as to minimise the 
chanoes of oonoussion an# subsequent inflammation; but it must 
be remembered we are almost always dealing with animals In an 
artificial state when we are asked to prescribe for lameness or I 
deformity. Blogbone may ooour on the front or hind paaterui ; 

It may be on the upper bone, when It is oalled " high ringbone, '» I 
or on the lower, just above the hoof, when It Is denominated 
11 low ringbone" and must be distinguished from sidebone, of 
which we shall treat hereafter. It la often hereditary, and found 
upon the same horse as splint, spavin, and other exostoses, as J 
growths of bone are technically termed. It should be remembered 
that the growth of a ringbone is from the outside'. Bones do not 
grow from within outwards, but from the periosteum, or covering 
membrane, and when by oonoussion this membrane becomes Inflam- 
ed its function of secreting bone is excited, and calcareous phos- 
phate matter is produced in exoeas. Unless ringbones happen to be 
an hereditary production, the animal having a bony diathesis, or 
predisposition to throw out deposits of bone, they are caused by 
a greater strain than the existing bones oan endure and the pro- 
duction of more bone is within certain limits a physiological pro- 
cess destined to prevent the recurrence of the strain by provld 
log against a like contingency. The process of Inflammation and 
the products of inflammation are viewed in a totally different 
maui^r than formerly, Inflammation of any structure is in reality 
an effort of uatnre to aooommodato tho partB to altered olrcume- 
tanoos. This may beat be illustrated by reference to tho human 
baud. The soft palm will blister with an hour’s rowing the 
blister is the remit of inflsmmation. The sequel is a corn, and the 
rower's altered oondltlon will soon enable him to use the oars 
without blistering. If be leaves off rowing, and the oorns are 
no longer required, nature will absorb them or oast them off. 

If this Is borne in mind In the treatment of horses, good rosults 
will follow. All rlngbonss do not require the same treatment, 
We will suppose a client has a young oart-horse which has falloo 
lame with Inolplent ringbone. This Is the time to use a sedative 
or evaporating lotion, in order tp modify the extent of the iuflam- 
mation, and not produce a lot of bone, whioh will be an eyesore 
and a detriment to the sale of the horse. In suoh a case an excellent 
lotion may be made at follows I 

Aotdaoetlo ... ... ... oz,j. 1 

Tlnot. arnlcre ... ... ... ... oz.j. 

Ltq. plumbl aoet ... ... oz j. 

Spt, vlnl ... ... ... ... oz j. vol. 

oz.j, 

Aq, T 4est. ad ... ... ... ... Oj. 

M. ft. lotto, • 

To be applied on a wft swab or bandage, renewing If frequent- 


must be resorted to, Blistering will probably not remove the 
ringbone, as we recently informed a correspondent, but it will 
sbiorb some of the deposited material, and by thickening the 
skin and supjaoont structures, give. Increased support to the 
parts, as does the oorn upon the rower's baud. It often happens 
that with a steady driver or oooslderato oarter, a ringbone will 
entirely disappear, the horse never being again subjected to so 
severe a strain as that which caused It and its absorption being 
undertaken by Nature because fouud to be unnecessary. 

This does not apply to t bei editary ringbones ; tho absorption Is 
out seldom accomplished with or without treatment. A great many 
cart-horses have ringbones with experiencing any particular in* 
oonvenlenoe, and they are best let alone unless there Is lameness 
or a palpable Increase in tholr size, when blistering should be re- 
sorted to. Oar readers are all acquainted with good reolpes for 
blisters; but there are blisters and blisters, and before deciding 
what to use, the question should be asked at whstage and under 
what olroumstanoea has the subject developed ringbone. If It Is 
a reoent oase, a oantharides blister will do well enough, If of long 
standing, then— 

Hydrarg, blntodld ... ... oz.j. 

Adipls ad ... ... ... ozj, 

M. ft. ung 

Three or four ounoes will be required for a cart-horse’s leg even 
when clipped tolerably olose. All veterinary preparations should 
have an allowanoe for waste ; if it be an ointmeut some will 
run down and fell off, and i! It be a drench some will be split, 

1 Half in and half out, like a farrier's drench," is quite a stable pro- 
verb. A practical preioriber will not fall to tell his olient to tie 
the horse v s head up for at least two nights and days, lest the patient 
should guaw the parts, damage the skin irreparably, and blister his 
own nose, a moat unsightly acoldent, which causes many a horse- 
owner to pay half a guinea for having a horse blistered when he 
might havo got the materials for a new shilling and done It him- 
self. A basket suspended from the oelllng can be used lor the food. 

If the horse shows a disposition to strike tho manger with a front 
leg that has been blistered. Whenever a blister is prescribed for 
any of the lower parts of the legs the owner should be cautioned to 
remove tho straw, as muoh unnecessary pain and sleeplessness is 
produced by the ends tickling and irrltatiug the blistered surface. 

On the third day after blistering a simplo ointment shonld be used 
to soften the skin and prevent cracks and uloeratiou ; this fs very 
grateful to tho patient and will usually prevent him from gnawing 
It when his liberty is restored to him and tho opportunity given to 
lie down. Blisters indifferently applied cause pain without benefit- 
ng the animal, and humanity demands that we shall take every 
oaro that It is done properly, not In a perfuuotary manner, requiring 
repetition, or, as with add sulph., causing sloughing of the skin and 
pormanont blemish. Careful veterinary surgeons, after seeing that 
tho limb to b£ blistered has been properly clipped, begtu the oper- 
ation by putting a llttlo ung. simplex into the heel, as that is the 
part most likely to crack and cause lasting trouble, 

Large surfaces should not bo blistered with oantharidos.as absorp- 
tion and kidney disease have been known to occur. 

The following Is an effectual blister and in muoh request by 
'arriers : — 

Pulv, cauthar ... ... 1 ounce. 

,, resin ... ... I ounoe. 

Adipls .... ... ... 4 ounces. 

.The lard and resiu to bo melted together, tho oantharides added 
and stirred till oold. # 

Preparations of 11yd. biohlor.and blisters containing 01, terebenth 
r Tereb. Veuet. should be avoided : they are extremely painful, 
iablo to produce aloughiug, and not lasting in their effects, whereas 
he benefit of a blnlodlde blister is often observable for months after 
application 

If a horse is gross and disposed to have swelled legs, he should be 
kept on bran mashes for twenty-four hours, and get a physio ball 
of from 4 to 6 drachms, aooordlng to his size. Servloe blistering 
and the severer operation upon a horse in a plethorlo and unpre- 
pared state have- been known to produce lock-jaw and death,— 
Chemist and Diuggisl , « 

SUGAll BOUNTIES. 


ly. In a young horse this will probably so reduce the irritation 
in the oourse of a few days that he will go sound again ;‘ but tho 
cause must be removed, and the oolt turned out to grass till his 
bones become more consolidated and fit to bear the oonoussion and 
strain of starting heavy loads on macadamised roads If the owner 
oatmot or will not be persuaded to turn the oolt out, or, as It often 
happens,)*# not the capital to Invest in another, then hiliterlog 


The ohief continental states of Europe have long been filled 
with a strong deilcg to promote at almost any oost the well-being of 
their sugar refiners. The first Government to bo bitten with the 
mania was that of Frauoe, which, in tho organization of Its finanoa 
after the war of 1870, so arranged tho import duty on sugjjr and 
the dfftwbftok granted on its export at to produce a heavy bounty 
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on the Utter proceeding, The Government* of England, Belgium, 
and Holland, etimnUted no donbt by those of their tax-payers who 
were interested In sugar, remonstrated without avail against the 
setion of the Pronob Government, Some years later the Frenoh 
appeared to bo oouvinoed of the reason of the arguments whloh had 
been addressed to them, and greatly reduoed jthe export bounty. 
By that time, however, it was found that all the loaf su#ar 
refineries in England had been closed, a fact which perhaps, had 
something to do with the generous policy instituted across the 
Channel Holland whloh bad been loud in Da protests against 
France, now, however, went over to the same view, and established 
a sugar bounty, Tho contagion spread, Germany subsidised her 
sugar manufacturers so heavily that the tables were completely 
turned upon Franoe Then, Austria entered the lists, but found 
her generosity so heavy a drain on the Exchequer that the bounty 
was greatly roduoed, Laat’y, in 1885, tho Russian Government 
began to grant a bouuty of £0 os, on every ton of sugar 
exported, Uere, again, however, the national finanoes 

have proved unequal to the strain, and, to the dlsoomfiture 
of the Russian sugar manufacture his Government hns announced 
that the bounty will shortly be withdrawn. More irregular than 
the procedings of those European countries has been that of the 
United States, which in direot violation of one of the fundamental 
laws of the Union, directed against bounties on export of any kind, 
granted in 1883 a bounty of Is. 9Jd. per owt, on exported sugar. 
The result is that American sugar can be purchased at a cheaper , 
rake in England than even in the United States, Tho latest phase j 
in was of bounties Is the increase of the French bounty 
to nearly £8 per ton. Tbs loss to the French treasury from 
this proceeding is fstlmated to amount during the current 
year to nearly three and a-half mil lions sterling, but the 
Frenoh sugar dealer will have the satisfaction, it is said, of com 
pletely commanding the English market. From tho point of view 
of the English sugar manufacturer this, of course, is unploasant. 
but the nation which consumes and does no manufacture the article 
can surely have no objection to the Frenoh Government taxing 
itself to provide them with cheap sugar.— JBnyUthmm, 

FODDER AND FEEDING. 

Br Drt, A, F. Aitken. 

The praotioal results which have been attained in this oouutry in 
the feeding and fattening of stock are such as to excite universal 
admiration, and that admiration is increased when we consider that 
these results have been attained by men who for tho most part had 
no scientific training, but who brought to her upon their Industry 
those natural qualities of careful observation, indomitable persever- 
ance, and general sagacity and ehrowdness, which havo for many 
years characterised the farmora of this oouutry. In view of such 
splendid results arrived at by the oxerolse cf natural talent, many 
may be disposed to consider that praotioal experience and dally 
familiarity uud sympathy with the life and progress of farm stook, 
are soificient to enable men of ordinary Intelligence and education 
to aohievo tho highest measure of suooosa without any aid from 
what is commonly called aolenoe. If by aolenoe is meant a certain 
amount of book-read knowledge of facts and principles oouoerning 
animal nutrition and breeding without the praotioal experience snl 
insight required for their application the opinion 1 b well founded; 
but iarraing Is a praotioal industry, and it is only when aolenoe is 
engrafted upon praotlae that It becomes of any praotioal use. There 
oan be no doubt that If thoso who have succeeded so well with prac- 
tlae alone had bad the beuefit of scientific training, they would have 
attained the samo measure of progress more rapidly and eoonom 
cally* The hope Is that in working out the scientific) problems 
involved In the praotloe of stock feeding wo shall discover the true 
reason why for every successful method in use. When that is known 
there will be no danger of our being led astray into methods that 
are erroneous but on the country, wo shall have olea^y pointed out to 
us what are the directions In which to go iu order to aohieve sure and 
rapid progress. 

With this object In view, an enormous number of experiments 
have been performed and are still being performed in numerous 
agricultural schools and stations in Europe aud America, and the 
laws of animal nutrition are gradua'ly becoming known. 

The Importance of grape sugar as a means of producing, by its 
oombustlon in the blood, animal heat and activity, aud the part 
which albuminoids fat, and carbohydrates of various kinds take in 
supplying that substance, have been referred to- We shall now 
consider tho albuminoids more particularly. 

The flesh of animal* consists principally of alumlot/M matter along 
with a varying amount of fat dependent on the fatnoss of the 
auimal. This albumen la formed or built up into tissues wfcioh have 
cRfinlto forms easily recognisable undor tho mlorosoope; but besides 
these organised muscular and other tissues, tUere is in the body, 
soeklng through it and bathing all its parts, a largo amount of 
albumen of*au unorganised kind, which is oiroulatlug in the blood, 
and ly&phatlo system and there is alto the oorpuseles of the blood, 
which thougtyn vrga&lwa iUnno wo act highly prguOsodi gad m 


oontinually ohanging and breaking down. Organised albuminoid 
tissue is formed slowly, but the unorganised or circulating albumen 
is poured daily into the blood iu a copious stream from the album!' 
nold matter of the food eaten, It ie tbia albuminoid matter whloh 
supplies the daily albuminoid or nitrogenous waste already referred 
to, and it is the object of the feeder to seeure that the amount of al- 
j buminold matter contained In the food shall be sufficient not only 
I to compensate that waste bub alio to provide material for building 
up the musole and other albuminoid tissues of the body. More' 
over, the musole of the body hi also belog gradually, though In 
ordinary olroumstanoes very slowly, wasted, and that waste has to 
be made good. It has been found that from 70 to 80 per cent of 
the circulating albumen of the body Is decomposed in twenty-four 
hours, while not so much as oils per oent of the organised 
albumen suffers decomposition. The amount of albuminoid waste 
is measured by estimating the amount of urea or other nitrogen 4 
ous compound voided daily in the urine, so that if we analyse 
the food and know how much albuminoid matter it oontalns, land 
if we subtraot from that the albumen corresponding to the amount 
of nitrogen contained in the urine, we oan tell whether the 
animal is gaining or losing 11 4sb f If the urine oontalns less nitro- 
gen than corresponds to the albuminoid matter oontalned in the 
food It must have been retained as albumen In some form or 
other In the body, The amount of nitrogen or albuminoid waste 
depends on the amount of food an animal eats, and the bodily 
condition it is in. The waste is least when the animal la getting 
no food at ail, that is to say, when the animal is consuming Its 
own body, and in inch olroumstauoes all animals may be regard- 
ed as flash-eaters, but It is found that the amount of flesh 
consumption going on in hungering animals per I.OOOIbs, live 
weight differs with the kind of animal, Iu the oase of a man 
it is about 14 grains, iu a dog It is about 18 grains, whereas 
In an ox, whloh Is a herbivorous animal, only about 7 grains 
per day. 

Knowing the extent of the albuminoid waste that goes ott in a 
hungering animal, it might be supposed that if albuminoid food 
wero given to It in mffioleut quantity to cover that waste, the 
animal would be maintained in a fair state of nourishment ; but 
in reality it requires more tbau that quantity for th* albu- 
minoid waste increases with the inorease of alumiuold food. The 
waste of a hungering animal Is due to the breaking down of 
organised albumen and the albumen of thd food must he Increased 
to more than double the amount of that waste before the wasted 
tissue is able to be replaced. When the amount Is Increased above 
that limit— the waste is more than compensated and the animal 
puts on flesh very gradually until it arrives at a certain condition 
In whioh the amount of albuminoid waste is exactly compensated 
by the amount of albuminoid food, lo order to cause a further 
increase of flesh, an iuoreased amount of albuminoid food is neces- 
sary, aud if this is continued for come time tne animal improves in 
condition up to the point at which once more an equilibrium is 
established betwoeu the albumen in the food and the albuminoid 
waste as determined by an analysis of the urine. Thus the higher 
the state of condition on which an animal is, it requires a corre- 
spondingly large addition of albuminoid matter iu its food, In order 
that it may maintain or improve Its condition. Owing to the great 
inorease of albuminoid waste that attends every loorease of albumen 
in the food, animals oan only put on flosh slowly and at an ever in- 
creasing oust of albuminoid food. If food is withheld, even for a 
very short time from an animal In good oondltion, or if from 
sickness or otherwise it refuses its food, it loses oondltion far iv.ore 
rapidly than it Is able to regain it by subsequent feeding. It Is 
therefore, of the utmost importance that the feeding and manage- 
ment of stock should be conducted in such a manner as to enable 
them to improve gradually by gradually increasing the albuminoid 
constituents of their diet for if througn carelessness orr otherwise 
any check takes place in their progess, may take weeks to repair 
the mishief of a day. 

There are some things which inorease the amount of albumi- 
noid wasto, such as giving the animals too muoh water to drink 
or feeding them on a watery diet, which increases the 
amount of urine voided. Anything which prodaoes thirst, such 
as too much salt in the fodder, too high a temperature in the 
stalls, or too much exerdse causing a loss of water by perspiration 
increases the albuminoid waste. Milch oows which are parting 
with a large amount of water iu the .milk they secrete, require a 
more waterly diet, and are Improved in their milk-giving by 
the addition of some salt to tbelr fodder ; hat both water and salt 
must be glveu within judicious limits, or the oows will not only 
lose flesh, hut the milk they giye will diminish in quality, if 
not iu quantity. Salt” added to fodder increases the aotlvlty of 
the absorptive functions, and renders the animalseating it more 
aotive in their temperament, so that It is a useful adjunot to the 
food of horses from whom activity is required. It is also useful 
iu the rearing of young stook and specially of young bulla, to 
induoe them to indulge in tho amount of exeroise requisite for 
their health, v 

Sheep, on the other band, whioh take little water, require less 
salt, aud oxen that are fattening should get only as muoh as Is 
necessary to make their food more appetising, so that they may 
eat the mo r e of it. 

In order to stimulate appetite In fattening stock, various con- 
diments are fr« quently added. If these substanoes are effeotive 
in inorcaslug the amount of food consumed, and if they oan bo 
bought a something less than a ruinous price, whioh la seldom 
the case, they may be found a useful adjunct to fodder. They 
do uot themselves oxert any iefluenoa on the amount of flesh whloh 
an animal may gain or lose, they are simply useful in making fodder 
more pitiable and jtttraotive, —North j British Agriculturist, 
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Health , Crop and Weather Report Editorial Notes. 


£*ob the week ending 2nd February 1887], 

Madras— General pro»peota good. 

Bombay . — Heaping of late hharif and early rabi crops going on iu 
several districts, Standing crops Injured by blight In some parts 
of the Deocan and Southern Maharatta oountry, and by frost and 
Insects in parts of Hyderabad, Ksraohee, and the Pauoh Mahals. 
Fever and cattle disease in parts of elevon, and small pox in parts 
of live districts. 

Bengal — Weather cold. Showers fell in the eastern and central 
districts. Amun harvest has been got in with good outturn. Ilabi | 
crops are verj^ favourably reported on. Poppy is generally ex- 
ploit'd to bo a fair orop, but weather is unfavourable in Sarau 
and Shahsbad. Sugarcane la being pressed, and mustard and 
other early rabi crops aro being gathered. Rctmfc rain lias facili- 
tated pi ughing It r early crops, which has begun. Public health 
is generally good, but fover is prevalent In Back rguugn aud cholera 
In Tipperah, 

Punjab —Slight rain in the Delhi, Foroz'pore, Amritsur, Dora 
Ismail Khan, and Peshawur districts. Health good. Prices 
etdtlonary in the Jullunder, Lahore, Mooltau, and Dora Inmail 
Khan districts, elsewhere rising. Crop prospects good, hut more 
ruin is wen'ed, 

Centiat Province*.— Weather clear and oold, except In Bilaspur. 
PiOBpects of rubi crops generally favorable Tbreshng of 
khzrif continues in Chattisgarh. fever and cattle-disease in 
places. Prices steady, 

N. W. P, ami Oudh. — Weather char and oold. Rabi crops 
flourishing end prospects good evoiywhore. Maikeii well- 
supplied, but prices show an upward tendeuoy. Publio health 
good. Blight uAtUe-disease in a few placet, 

Bunn th — A few oasos of cholera in four districts of Lower 
Burmah, and slight cattle. disease in cue Harvest all hut over 
Reports received from eight Upper Burmah districts and but for 
a little oholora in Pagan, the publio health is good. Food- 
supplies sufficient and prices uonnah Crops being got in, Blight 
rain has fallen In most diets iota. 

— Weather oloudy and rainy. Gathering of mustard 
nearly finished. Ciusbing < sugarcane commenced. Mustard 
and linseed partly damugod by Insects in Habiganj and South 
Sylhet sub-division, otherwise state and prospects of the crops 
good. Heaping of kalat finished. Ploughing for ahu progress, 
ing. Cholera still lingering in Dhakuakhaas, otherwise public 
health good, Prices stoady. 

Mysore andCeorg — Standing orops in good condition, except 
In parts of the Tumkur district where blight prevails. Pros- 
pects of season continue favorable. Publio health good. No 
material ohange In prices. 

Btrar and Hyderabad,-- Weather olear and oool. Rabi crops 
in good condition. Khar if threshing completed. Wheat and 
linseed orops becoming blighted. Fever and ague prevalent In 
almost all taluks. Prices steady. 

tgf Antral India Slates — Weather odd and windy. Health and 
prospeots good. Opium and other orops flourishing. Health good, 
Prices rising. • 

Rajpootanh — Weather seasonable, tanks and wells decreasing, 
Prospects generally good, except In Jeypore where the crops 
are below the average. Publio health go >d, except in Bikanlr, 
where fever Is prevalent. Prices show an upward tendency, 

Nepal,— Weather cold and frosty, Prospeots fair, Prices 
bight 


The report on the prospeots of the mustard orop In the Assam 

Valley districts states that the area under mustard this year is 

J4S.443 ao ret, as against 151 850 a ores last year. The orop this year 

is estimated at 12 annas against 14 annas last year. The exports 

in 1887-88, will be about 20,000 tons 

# # 

* 

The expoitsof wheat from ludia to foreign couutries during 
the nine months from April to December 1886 amounted to 
19,920,-123 cwts., valued at Ha. /,6b, 05,058. This shows an 
increase of nearly 1 J million cwts., and nearly a crore in 
value, over the figures for the *ame period last year. But as 
compared with the liguieB for IShf, the actual exports during 
December last show a considerable tailing off. The countries 
to winch the grain was chiefly exported are the United King- 
dom, France, Egypt, Italy ana Belgium Next to the United 
Kingdom, the largest c >ui*umers of Indian wheat are Iuly 
and France, the first named having * dren over 4£ million cwta. 
dui ing the nine months under review. This is accounted for 
from the fact that our Indian wheats are peculiarly well adapt- 
ed for the man unit* Lure of maccaroni. 

o 

We learn from u reliable source that the Government of the 
Not tli- Western Provinces intend to stop the publication and 
issue of the usual repor a upon the experimental operations 
carried out annually at the Cawnpore Experimental Statioif. 

It need scarcely be said that if such is the intention, the 
I Government had better abolish the station, as it will seive no 
good purpose to conduct experiments there and not publish 
the results for the information of the public. We have an 
idea that were this intention carried into effect, a very 
strong public protest would be mule tig dust the maintenance 
of an institution at the public expanse, without having some 
sgrt of account of Unit expenditure, iu the stupa of the 
aiiuuul report, and the results of the experiments carried out 
tli ere for the benefit of the public. We hope, however, that our 
correspondent is misinformed. 

Writing on the subject of rice mills. Indian Engineering 
say ; — “ The almost total absence of rice mills in such rice-pro 
dueing countries as B ngil and other deltaic areas of ludia is 
as often a matter of surprise ns regiet to many. Our friends iu 
Burmah are disposed to be amused at the advertisement iu 
this and other journals over the signature of a well known 
Bondi) *y firm offering a rice mill at l^rt Canning for sale or 
lease. This mill is described as the largest in being oapa- 

ble of turning out 1,000 bugs of cargo, or 800 bags of 
white rice rlaily. But we are informed that there are probably 
in Burmah at the present moment, at least twenty rice mills 
of greater capacity. Iu Rangoon there are two, which could 
easily tarn out treble the number of bags iu the 24 hoars.” 

Writing on the diseases of fish, a correspondent of one of 
our ‘American exchanges, states it as quite a singular fact that, 

| when an epidemic breaks out in any waters, only o*e kind of 
fish is affectnd at thesam^ time, which shows that it cannot be 
caused by any impurity of the waters or any cause of a similar 
nature, or else all the different kinds offish iu that body of 
I water must be affected in a similar manner. As is the cose with 
the hifkuan race,certain fish escape the coutagion t aud it is a pretty 
safe rule that where they can be taken by angling with hook and 
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line, those fish ere safe to eat. When fish are affected by diaeeae 
they almost iuvariably die, not one in a hundred recovers, and 
there is at present no known remedy which can be said to be 
efficacious. The only remedy which we have ever known to 
have any effect is a common salt and water bath, we have need 
it with good results in a few instances with trout. The brine 
should be made ationg enough to float a potato. The sick fish 
is then placed in it and allowed to remain until it turns over, 
which will usually occur in a few minutes. It should then be 
taken out imm' diately and placed in fresh wa er. The fish 
should be immersed in this bath about twice a day, and the oper- 
ation repeated about half a dozen times. If this does not cure 
the fob, you may give it up as a hopeless case. 

v 

The people of Tinnevelly have been airing a grievance 
in the Madras papers, regarding certain restrictions said to 
have been placed upon the pasturage of cattle in that district 
by the forest regulations. Colonel Walker, Conseivator of 
Forests, has taken upon h/nnelf to show that there is no ground 
for the charges brought against the Forest Department in this 
matter. That instead of any fresh restrictions having beeu 
placed on cattle-grazing in the Tinnevelly forests since the pass- 
ing of the Forest Act, much greater liberty has beeu allowed 
free of charge, the only condition imposed b*dug that no 
fires should be lighted. But within three months from the date 
of the concession the forest had suffered from fires to the extent 
of many thousands of rupees. Still the concession has not been 
withdrawn,’ as the Madras Government is most anxious to do 
all it can to promote the welfare of the ryots in the neigh- 
bourhood of forests. 

*#* 

The report on the irrigation works in the Punjab for 1835-86 
cannot but be regarded as a very satisfactory feature of the 
administration of that province ; we thu* gather that the capital 
outlay, exclusive of Us. 1,18,67,230 contributed by Native 
States for the construction of the Sirhind Canal, amoun'ed at 
the close of the year under review, to Rs. 6,52,99,891, of which 
Rs. 22,70,868 were spent during the year. Of the total outlay 
Its 6,28,69,702 represent the capital of canals in operation 
including of all those for which revenue accounts have been 
opened. The gross revenue assessed on canals, for which capi- 
tal accounts are kept, amouuted to Rs. 40,17,916, and the work- 
ing expenses to Ra. 20,19,199 ; the net assessed revenue was 
therefore Ra. 19,98,747, giving a return of 3 61 per cent on 
the total capital outlay, and 3 78 per cout on that of canals in 
operation. Up to the close of the year the net revenue had ex- 
ceeded the i uteres t charges by Rs. 2,00,43,257. The Govern- 
ment Resoution reviewing the report, says: — “This being 
the last report which will be submitted by Colonel R. 
Home, the Hon’ble the Lieutenant -Governor tak^s this oppor- 
tunity of expressing his sense of the care and ability with which 
this department has been administered by that offioer,and of the 
beuefits which have resulted from the numerous works of irri- 
gation which have been initiated and carried out by Colonel 
Home during his long connection with the canals of this 
province.” 

*** 

Is tbs eye of a farm animal indicative of character % The 
Amtrioon Agrcultunst say it is ; for we are told that the eye 
in farm animals, as well as the human being indicates character. 
The placid eye of the Jers-y cow shows that she has a kind 
disposition ; the subdued fire or flash of the eye of die trotter 
indicates its spirit. A large, prominent eye denotes intelligence 
and usually courage. T lie horse with such an eye will be an 
agreeable driver, and is rarely a Bhyer or a runaway, Iu cattle 
we desire a quiet, docile deposition, that the beef animal may 
not lose flesh by violent exertion, that the bull may not be dan- 
gerous, and that the oow may be tractable, Hence, in selecti g 
cattle for any purpose, we should look for au eye with a calm, 
placid, deep expression. The cow that will nose you when you 
are milking her has such an eye; bo has the steer that will follow 
genii; after you when you have the feed basket on your arm. 
This is not to be coufouuded with the dull, lifeless, ey**, which 
indicates stupidity and slowness objectionable iu all animals, 
•specially in hoises and work cattle. The desirable eye is always 
blight and full, and full of expression. A small eye usually 
indicates stubborn*®*, The eye of the hog shows its peculiar 


deposition, But the eye may be too lively . A restless eye is 
evidence of a highly organized, nervous temperament and fire 
in it often shows a vicious disposition. Hence it is to be avoid- 
ed iu cattle and farm horses. 

*** 

The following is the official summery of the reports on the 
state of the season and prospeots of the crops for the week 
ending 2nd February 1887 Except iu Bengal, Assam, the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Puujtb, and Upper 
Burmah, where slight showers have occurred in a few districts, 
the week under report has beeu rainless. The reaping of <*the 
early rabi crops has commenced iu Bombay and Bengal, and 
except in the Punjab, where more rain is still wanted, the 
standing rabi crops throughout the country are generally in 
excellent condition and ptomiie a good harvest. In Madras 
the general prospects are good, but in several districts water 
is wanted. In Bombay standing crops have in some places 
beeu injured by blight, frost, and insects. ” In Bengal the uinun 
rice has beeu gathered with a good outturn, and in the 
districts of both Upper and Lower Burmah, the harvest 
is rapidly approaching completion. Poppy continues to 
thrive in the North-West Provinces and Oudh and a 
fair crop is expected, though in two districts the weather 
is unfavourable, Iu Bengal, the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh and Assam, the crushing of sugarcane is in progress, 
and in the last nam' d province the mustard crop is being got 
in. The public health continues generally satisfactory through- 
out the country. Prices show an upward tendency iu the North- 
western Provinces and Oudh, and are rising in iqppt districts of 
the Punjab and iu three States in the Rajp »otana Agency In 
Coorg they are falling, but are generally stationary elsewhere. 

This is the season for horse, cattle and agricultural shows. A 
horse fair (it could scarcely be called a competitive show) was 
held at Shikarporo, iu Sind, on the* 28th ultimo. It would appear 
| that these gatherings are regarded more as occasions for the 
display of everything but what they are intended for. This is a 
feature which ought to be kept within reasonable limits. Thus, 
a correspondent, who professes to describe the horse fair, writes 
about everything else except the horses ! The only 
practical reference to the fair itself is contained in the follow- 
ing paragraph: — ‘It wa? a great pity that the Agricultural De- 
partment was not properly represented ; the English and 
American Bteam threshing machine had not Arrived, and the 
intention of the President to show the people the superiority 
of mecliauicul over hand labour was thus frustrated 
However, when the machines do come, it will be a 
great benefit to the cultivators of k the proviuce to see them 
work, and there is no doubt that some of the enterprising 
Shikarporees who own land ab3ut will avail themselves of 
the opportunity of seeing what implements are suitable, 
and may purchase those driven by bullock power. Those 
driven by steam are too expensive and too wholesale iu 
their operations for a province like Sind, where the land 
is as yet cultivated iu the most primitive maimer.” It may 
therefore be fairly inferred that if the Agricultural Department 
was not properly represented, the objects of the fair could 
not have been realised to any extent. This is much to be 
regretted. In our notice of the recent Dumraon Agricultural 
Exhibition, we have dwelt upon this point at some length. 

*** 

The American Agricultural has some pertinent remarks 
on the hair of animals iu health and disease. The hairy cover- 
ing of our farm animals not only protects from cold, heat and 
ram, but makes the appearance of the animal more agreeable. 
We often say that an auimal is of an ugly colour,' and yet it is 
more agreeable looking than it would be without hail. As an 
indication of the qualities of the animal, the hair is made 
value to the breeder or feeder Fine silky hair, especially if it 
has a tendency to curl, is au indication that the animal will 
fatten easily and that its flesh will be fine-grained und of good 
quality. Coarse stiff hair, is invariably found ou an animal 
j glow to fatten and of coarse flesh. This applies to cattle, hogs 
i or sheep, and irrespective of breed. The shrewd feeder, and 
also the shrewd breeder, will reject an animal with very coarse 
hair. Such hair usually accompanies a bad disposition, A 
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coawe-haired cow generally gives po-r milk ; a fine haired cow 
giveB rich milk. But usually coarse-haired sows are more 
prolific while fine-haired sows Are the better sucklers. Staring 
hair indicates an unhealthy condition of the body; but when 
cattle lick the hair — in the wrong direction — they are thrifty. 
By studying the peculiarities of the hail of our live stock, much 
of the internal structure and of the disposition of the animals 
may be learned. 

# # 

• • # 

* The forecast dealing with the sowiuga of the late crops, which 
include paddy, ch lum f ragi , cotton, castor and lamp oil, aud 
gingelly oil-seeds, in the Madras Presidency, states that the 
area sown cannot be compared with that of the corresponding 
period of the preceding year, as the cultivation statements of 
‘•the latter do not show the acreage of eaily and late crops se- 
parately. '.?he following statement shows the percentage of the 
area under late crops to the total cultivation up to November 
1886 



j Total area of oultiva- 

I 

j Percent- 

Name of Crops, 

j TfON Ul* TO NOVBMJ3EU 

late crops in 





1886, 

age, 


1885. 

1886. | 


I 

2 

J 

4 

5 


Acres. 

Acres, 



Paddy 

1 4,407,905 

4,959 156 

2 616 202 

52 7 

Oholum 

; 3 384 ‘200 

3.J19 016 

1.407 09 S 

45 1 

Ilagi •_ 

I 1,243,406 

1 17S 575 

523 30S 

44 4 

Cotton 

! 1,157 009 

1,270.196 

1,020.059 

80 3 

Qinge-tty oil- 





seeds 

! 424,713 1 

506,142 

86 305 

17 1 

Castor sod Limp ! 




oilseeds 

1 544,080 

042,152 

241,3-9 

37 6 


The extent cultivated with paddy, cho uih, and rU ji m neatly 
equally distiibuted between the two seasons. The oil-s^eds are 
sown in the eaily part of the year, while cotton is plaired in 
the latter part of the year, in the case of choitni and ragi 
the area under cultivation during 188(1 was below that of last 
)ear by ft and <> jnn tent, respectively, in the case of the 
other crops, it exceeded that of last year —p.uhly 10 per cent, 
cotton 0 per ce »t, cantor and lamp od seeds 1 5 per cent, and 
anuirlfu oil-seeds 10* pel cent. 

' ‘ *** 

A < OMTUKilENSivE test of the vat ions breed* of e it tie 
to be found in the V S.A , is about, we see, to be 
undertaken, which is likely to lead to most important 
results, The Urgeder* 0^7Mte announces that Piofessoi J.AV. 
Sauboru ofier* the ►evviees of the Missouri *State Agricul- 
tural College Farm to the breeders and stockmen of the 
country for the purpose of carrying on an exten 
sive trial of the breeds to aid in settling most important ques- 
tions of interest to stockmen aud farmers. He states that 
food has so profound au influence on animal growth that 
slaughter ring* at fat stock shows as now conducted, are 
valueless for the purpose for vbich they are used. Food has 
made with him 40 percent difference in the fat of hogs and 
has varied its colour and consistency. Food influence on marb- 
ling and development of fat of cattle may be more pronounced 
than breed, Thus American c.ittle from different breeders 
hands may show more the influence of food than of breed, and 
may lead to false conclusions. Professor Sauboru has asked the 
National Associations for each breed to donate ten calves to 
the Missouri State Farm at weaning, to be selected by experts 
appointed by each association, from the best representatives of 
each beef breed. 

# # 

The following purposes are to be served : 1. These cattle 

|rjj! be tbe beet aud official representatives of their breed, and 
not .challengeable, 2. All food will be weighed that 
is eaten and « law on fifty head of such steers the food required 
for a steer’s growth can for the first time be fairly ascertained 

3. The increased cost of growth as an animal advances in 
age or weight can be accurately known and calculated upon, 

4. The varying growths of the breeds at \arying ages can 
be found. 6. The food required to make a pound of growth 
on eaoh breed will be found or the amount required to mature 
each breed. 6. By dividing the ten into three lots the influ* 
•nee of varying food! on marbling and fat in general can be 


| found, 7. The economy of food rations can be well tested. 

| 8. When fed upon the same food a fair teHt of the rela- 
| tion of breed to marbling or to quality of meat will be ob- 
tained, ft. These and other points to be tested will be done 
without prejudice at a public station and for the whole country. 
10. The weights of the various vital and other organs ami 
parts will be taken. 11. A study of the meat, fat, &c., will be 
made under the miscroscope and in the chemical laboratory, 
as well as by bufcohers. In abort the trial is to bo full, both 
practically and scientifically, foods being analyzed, and no 
pains and expense being spared to make the trial exhaustive. 
We are told that all the associations asked to aid this 
work have most generously aud broadly placed a committee 
and ten cattle at the disposal for this work of the State 
farm in question, Assurances are given that every ouo of 
the beef breeds will be represented. 

*** 

Messrs. Arthur Guinness, Son & Co., in their review of 
mining industries, write as follows on the gold fields of 
India : — “ There are now twelve distinct companies working 
for gold in India, aud it is satisfactory to kuow they are all 
obtaining it, some it ; e true in k»mi»II quantities to begin with, 
but in every instance the Ueepei the sinking, tlio better the 
result. This great goldfield being now an established fact, it is 
only a question of maefiintr,, g »• d management and sufficient 
capital to con I ill no the sinking. Tim mines have been proved 
beyond doubt, and that is a very great deal, A proved mine is 
worth money, ami h only a question of time when its value will 
iuci ease. It is wonderful the mleivstth.il the public are be- 
ginning to take in Indian go! 1 mine* There may be a lull 
f.»r a time, but the interest awakens again. The fact is that the 
increase winch has taken place in the number of shareholders 
in Indian gold miii^n now, compared with 1881, when they were 
first introduced, is enormous, and the more the area of believ- 
ers is widened out the better it is for active dealing Those 
who come in early benefit by the buying of those whose faith 
dawns Upon.them at a later period, and from all the signs of 
tin* market at present there would h wui to be little d*»ubt tli^jt 
between now ami the spring wo shall have very active markets, 
for all the best Indian gob) min<^ and of course the more their 
value is proved, like everything else, the higher prices investors 
will have to pay for shales in them ’* 

*** 

The value of wheat bran as a food for stock is not sufficiently 
known in this country. Us value is fully known aud appreci- 
ated m America, as w ill appe ir from tbe following ••xiract 
f#om the American Agricit turitl : — “Feeding corn meal aud 
hay will keep calves and colt fat ; but the animal will not grow 
rapidly unless fed with oats, wheat -bran or oil-cake in addition. 
By many, wheat-bran is preferred to oil cake f<»r young annuals, 
because it is not so conceal v ited, and does not lax the digestive 
organs so severely, t’alves grow very rapidly when fe I on corn- 
meal, oats, wheat -bran nd clovoi h-ty. bee uue such feed fur- 
niHbes them what muscle-foi miug matter th-y need. Ifwheat- 
bre n is kept ill the slop-ban *4 the pigs will grow f inter A 
good slop for pigs is made by p airing Lot water over wheal-bran 
and feeding it while yet warm. Sir JAiu B. Liwes sut- .s 
tbat^he manure made by sheep from bran n worth more than 
the bran originally costs. Mature sheep do unusually well when 
fed with bran, ami young sheep make a yet greater gun from 
it Voting animals can masticate hi an before they can grain or 
hay : and at this early period of life it furnishes them carbo- 
hydrates aud albuminoids in the proportion needed. Bran is 
as cheap a stock food as most farmers can use. There are several 
distinct grades of bran offered in the market, varying em- 
siderably in quality and price. The coarsest known as com- 
mon -bran, weighs twenty pounds per bush'd, “ ship-stuff ” 
weighs thirty pounds, “ middlings’' weigh forty pounds and the 
finest called “ sharps, ’’ fifty pounds. Under mill-feed is under- 
stood all the various grades of brau of country mills mixed 
together. 

f< -** 

*■ 

The# winter session of the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, termiuated on the 2'JLh December last wheu, we are 
told, the Principal, the Rev. J. B. M'CleUau, distributed 
tbe diplomas, &e.,iu the college ball. The Principal, in the course 
of his observations, congratulated the allege on the admirable 

I 
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year's work just concluded, and referred to the additional ad- about 70,000 owt. annually, Bombay take* bat little refined sugar 


vantages in practical agriculture which the college had thin 
year placed at the command of its students, as shown by th* 
fact that the competitions in practical work now included cul- 
tivation work, farm journal, practical work on the farm, shep- 
herding, care of fatting cattle, care of pigs, ploughing compe- 
tition, milking competition, butter-making competition, col- 
lege farm valuation, report on the work of the farm, essay on 
capital required to stock a 500-acre farm, practical work at the 
veterinary hospital and hospital journal, postmortem examina- 
tions, care of patients, management of Turkish baths, lathe 
work, forge and smith work, carpentry and wheelwright work, 
and saddlery and harness work. One of the moBt satisfactory 
features of the past session , and one which will doubtless in- 
terest many in India, is the fact that among the recent 
honours gained by students of the college, it ^ was mentioned 
that the first place at the Royal Agricultural Society of Ire- 
land’s examination for disploms, &c, open to all comers, had 
been gained by Mr. N. U Bauerjea, au Indian student of the 
college, who was awarded the special diploma of the Society 
and silver medal. Referring to the examination for the college 
diploma, the Principal said the external examiners had been 
— (a) In the practical agriculture. Mr. Arthur Gibson, Bul- 
well, Notts, and Mr. J. T. F. Jackson, Tattenhall, Cheshire; 
and (/>) in agricultural chemistry, Dr. J. A. Voelcker. The re- 
ports of these gentlemen, aud by the eight professors of the 
callege, were highly satisfactory. 

• m 
• 

Thk final report on the prospects of the Cotton crop la the Pan 
jab for 1886 Is as follows 

This Is the first year In whfoh an attempt has been mtdo to esti- 
mate the area and yield under cotton In the Punjab aooordiug to 
the plan laid down by the Government of India. Exact comparisons 
therefore with acreage and yield of former years are impossible. 
The year has been generally favourable for cotton, The area under 
ootton In the last three years was as follows : — 


Year, 

Irrigated. 

Aoree. 

Uuirrigated. 

Aorea 

Total. 

AoiQ*. 

1884 

... 466 114 

837.^2 

792,996 

1886 

... 621/280 

514,834 

1 036 614 

1886 

... 489 300 

000,000 

1 ,( 80,300 


Thus the acreage of 1886 ha* been higher than In the two previ- 
ous years, the Increase being most marked In unlrr (gated land 

An attempt has been made to estimate the outturn after ascer- 
taining the average yield in each district. The estimate Is of aourse 
on’y approximate. It shows the total yield of the province to be 
4,671.188 maunds of unginned ootton. Taking ginned ootton as a 
fonrtb of unglnned, the outturn la 1,167,797 maunds (or 834,140 
owt.) of pnre ootton. 

The distrlots growing the largest area of ootton are Robtxk, 
Gurgaon, Umballa, Multan, Lahore, Slalkot, Gujrat, Sbahpore, 
Jhelum, Rawul Plndee, and Debra Ghasi Khan. 

" The accompanying statement* gives details for deaoh district. 
The last column giving average produce per ao’e In each distriot 
shows considerable differences. It Is probable that the yield has 
not beeu correctly estimated in every distriot. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that these averages do not represent the outturn of 
an average year, but suoh an outturn oorreoted to show the yield of 
the year 1886, and this necessarily varies according to the season, 

• • 

• 

* Observer ’ writes to the Sl&tesm au as follows on the subject 
of sugar : — 

If I remember oorreotly. It was stated In one of yoar reoent 
Issues that the imports of M mrifclu* sugar into India are decreasing, 
and that this Is due to an improvement in the eager industry In 
Indie. The trade returns pub'hhed by the Financial D partmeo' 
■earn to disprove thU statement, a« on turning to them I find that 
during the nine months ending 3lst December 1886. the tota’ 
Imports of refined sugars were In round number* 1,275,000 owt., 
of which 1 020,000 owt. were received from Mauritius, against 
785,000 and 630 000 cwt. during the corresponding period of the 
years 1S84 add 1835 Nearly the whole of the Mauritius sugar 
Impor teA.iii to India la landed at Bombay, whence about half is 
re-exported to Sindh, Persia, Arabia, and nth*r places, the balance 
being consumed within the Bombay Presidency. The natives 
of that presidency, especially of Gujarat and Kathiawar, wbloh 
abound w5th Native States, are very partial to ghee aud sugar. 
With Ibe exoeptlon of Madras and Bengal, from which It Imports 

KiM.-We re unable to xaproduee this,— , & 


from the rest of India. As regards the Mauritius sugar It is stat ed 
in a Resolution published by the Government of IudU lu tha 
Supplement 'o the Gazette of the 3rd February 1833, that * * the 
imports of Mauritius sugar meet a distiuot demand fur crystallised 
| sugars, whioh at present Indian manufacturers make very little 
I attempt to supply," Again In the same Supplement, the Chamber 
of Cotnmeroe, Bombay, writes The oommlltee are Informed 
hat the oblef advantage whioh the Maurltlue sugars have over 
Indian sugars Is, that they are maoh more highly ory stall lse<j, 
wbloh makes them more suitable for native ooofsotlonery of all 
kinds. In preparing sweetmeats tbs sugar has to be washed, aud 
in this prooess, In Its prssent form, the Indian sugar wastss about 
5 per oent mere than the Maurltlue, 

So far as Bombay is concerned, the statement is correct ; Iput 
the port of Calcutta receives very little sugar from Mauritius 
comparatively, the imports amounted to 156,000 for the 
whole of Bengal. The remark in the State man to which 
“ Observer ” refers meant, we thiuk, that the imports of sugar 
from Mauritius during the month of December showed a falling 
oil, as compared with the same period for the past two year*. 
And this is perfectly correot, for the figures are as fol- 
lows : — 

> December . 

' 1884 1885 1886 

147,005 150.786 113 828 

That India should go to other countries for what she 0*111 
produce and manufacture herself to any extent, aud of very 
superior quality, is one of those problems which, tAough easy 
enough of solution, must yet remain unsolved at least for 
another decade. This is a subject upon which we Lope to have 
something to say next week. 

Dll MR A ON AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


No one will question that competitive shows, no matter 
of what character, tend very materially to encouiage an 
emulative spirit. There is perhaps no brauch of commerce 
which is likely to derive more benefit from exhibi- 
tions than Agriculture, especially in ludia, which is essen- 
tially an agricultural 00 )u try. The only regret is that Agri- 
cultural shows in this country are so few and far between. It 
is quite different in England, where nearly each week wit- 
nesses a show of some kind It is therefore with peculiar 
satisfaction that we regard the establishment, as au annual 
institution, of an agricultural show by the Maharaja of 
Dutnraou, the third one of which was opened on the 3rd ins- 
tant by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Having 
heard that this exhibition was to be of somewhat greater pre- 
| touaions than the two previous ones, we availed ourselves of an 
invitation from the Maharaja to be present on the occasion, not 
only to witness the show, but to judge for ourselves of the state 
of agriculture in the eouutry around, the Demonstration Farm 
established by the Maharajah a short time ago, and in fact to 
make ourselve generally acquainted with matters of agricul- 
tural interest in Dumraon. 

Before proceeding any further, we take this opp rtuuity of 
making a few observations on the general system of bolding such 
exhibitions in rural districts like Dumraon. To judge from 
the preparations made at Dumraon, one would naturally con- 
clude that some great event was to be celebrated, The primary 
object of the gathering was said to bo the agricultural exhibi- 
tion, but as a matter of fact, it was made the occasion for 
entertaining a large number of guests by the Maharaja to 
what seemed to be general holiday-making and 
& sort of ‘ outing.’ The guests were of course European 
hidiee and gentlemen, the most honoured of whom was 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal aud his party. It appear- 
ed to us that prominence was giv*n to races, the pre*e tation 
of addresses by the Municipality of Dumraon and the Mahome- 
dan community of Patna, dinners by the Great Eastern Hotel 
Company at the expense of the Maharaja, balls and^suppers, 
aud in fact general enjoyment, in the midst of which the 
exhibition of agricultural products sank into iusigaficanoe. 
We can, of course, understand a natural desire on 
t the part of the Maharaja to accord loyal welcome 
j to Sir Rivers Thompson in a manuer befitting his high 
position, and to make it the oocasion of much rejoicing, 
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but at the Mime time it need not, in our humble opinion, 
have been made the occasion for such a lavish ex- 
penditure of money, the drain of which the coffers 

of the Maharaja could scarcely bear without in- 
convenience, to use a mild term It is not improbable that 
this entertainment will cost the Maharaja over a lakh 
of rupees. No one need, however, object to the Maharaja 
spending his money as he pleases, but what we do say is that 
the , agricultural exhibition, the real object of the 
gathering, was subordinated in a manner that did not 
tit in with our ideas of such functions. And 

when viewed in conjunction with the policy of the Go- 
vernment to restrict useless expenditure as much in territories 
administered by the Government as in those ruled over by na- 
C*Mv« chiefs, it was something of a satire. That the business 
portion of suA occasions should be so far subordinated, as in the 
case of the Dumraon Show, is a matter for regret. We have 
noticed this tendency in other places, and we cannot help ar- 
riving at the conclusion that very little basinets is done, while 
the practical results would not, we fear, bear close scrutiny and 
criticism. One of the objects in view was, we understand, 
to afford the ryots of the Dumraon State an opportun- 
ity of seeing for themselves the advantages of using improved 
implements of agriculture, and of exp'^ining matters to them 
which, upon a mere cursory view, would be to them simply 
incomprehensible. We certainly saw crowds of people, all 
very anxious to see things for themselves; but we fear there 
was very little 1 explaining’ done. They were hustled about in 
a very unceremonious maunor, and could not have been much 
enlightened from what little they did see. Wo shall explain 
this later on, and will now proceed to describe. 

Tiik Exhibition, 

According to the prospectusy the bIiow was divided into five 
departments, viz,, (i) cattle, sheep, poultry ; (ii) agricultural 
implements ; (iii) agricultural produce and raw materials ; 
(iv) vegetables, fruits and flowers ; and (v) manufactures. These 
were again sub-divided into classes. 

In the w«iy of cattle, there were not many specimens in the 
first place, and of those that were, we did not think of much 
account. The bullocks were small and poor iu quality, but of 
coui se much superi »r to anything of the kind to be found in 
lowor Bengal, while the bulls for breeding purp >ses were of the 
ordinary type to be found in moat Indian villages. The milch 
cows appeared to be of a somewhat better cUs*, but as there 
was no attempt made to test their milk yeildiug qualities, it is 
not eiwy to pronounce an opinion. The buff do we saw was 
a fine specimen. The sheep and rams did not present any fea- 
tures to distinguish thorn from those of the ordinary Indian typo. 
There was oue ram, however, with four horns, aud a line npeci- 
rueu he was. Among poultry there was oue fine pair of Euglish 
— breed cock and hen— Dorkings they looked like. The rest 
were of the ordinary kind. The special pnz • off*r«d by M<»uL 
vie Fazl Imam fi#r the best bred horse aud mare in Behur, 
will, we fear, remain unrewarded ;as wa saw no horses of any 
description entered for competition. 

In, the class for grains we uotioed some really fins specimens 
of white soft wheat from Sosneram. The Moz offer pore variety 
was also well represented ; while the soft and the hard red 
varieties were of at) many kinds, that it is a little difficult to 
assign the first place to any particular specimen There were 
some really good, and some very poor. Bice and paddy were 
laigely represented, and the competition was very keou. 
Bailey and oats were well represented —particularly 
the former ; but we cannot say the same for Indian 
corn, of which there were very poor specimens 
in cobs, although in grain, we noticed one very fine variety, 
T4 ^ competition was however very keen in wheats. The millets 
weJb generally welt represented, espicially juari (known 
in Behar as Jefora) of which there was one particularly good 
specimen. Ataong pulses, gram ( Chana ) foritud perhaps the 
most noticeable feature. The pigeou-pea (a rhar) was very poor. 
There were not many exhibits of oil-seeds, but tnose staged 
were of good quality, aud it will, we think, be a little difficult 
to award the prize to the best. The classes of raw fibres might 
have been left oat altogether, for the few specimens staged were 
of the very poorest description! especially cotton, W> have 


not seen worse specimens. There may be a reason for this 
as cottou forms but a small proportion of the crops grown in 
Behar. This was evident to us while journeying to Dumraon. 
In the class for spices there was keen competition, the speci- 
mens of cAi/w (Bayonne pepper) were some of the beat we 
have seen, especially one stand of capsicums, which would do 
credit to any market-gardener in England. 

The miscellaneous class comprised tobacco, sugarcane, jagri, 
honey and wax aud lac. Behar is well known for its tobaccos, 
but we were disappointed at the insignificant specimens staged, 
This may perhaps be due to the season during which the exhibi- 
tion was held, for we noticed large plantations of tobacco 
while on our way to Dumraon, which, when harvested, will 
doubtless produce good crops. The Sugar-canes were also 
very poor, and were of the ordinary type, with the exception 
of one tolerably good stand, the rest were of the common ukk 
variety. There was nothing to compare in the smallest degree 
with the splendid canes grown in the North-western Provinoea 
and the Punjab, especially in the Saharunpore district. It 
might not be out of place to suggest here that the Bengal 
Agricultural Department would do a go^d thing by introducing 
the Saharanpore cane into Behar where, we feel sure, 
it would giow to perfection. Dye plants were few aud 
not of any pretensions. The dyo most extensively cultivated 
iu Behar is indigo, aud next to thir comes safflower (tusum 
ka-phool) , It is however not to he expected that anything 
worth showing c »uld have been got ready within the short time 
allowed for preparation. We hope to make a few observations 
upon this subject biter on, and willcoutiuuo our review of the 
exhibition next we* k. 

| THE INDIAN FOREST SERVICE. 

It is announced that an open competition for the Forest ser- 
vice in India, will be held in London in June next, when not 
less than ten probationers will be selected. The examination 
will bs open to all natural-born subjects of her Majesty, but 
they must be unmarried, and above 17, but under 21 years of 
age on the 1st of June 1887. The subjects of examination form# 
a somewhat wide curriculum of studies, in which the Latin and 
Greek languages give place to German and French. The 
service can have no attractions whatever for English youth, 
and ns its conditions become known, it will much surprise us if 
any applicants whatever, present themselvos to the examiners. 
For if the candidate is successful in the competitive examina- 
tion, it does not by any means follow, that he will finally secure 
an appointment to the service. The competition is but the 
coi% men cement of a series of examinations, recurring periodi- 
cally, while the probationer is under what is called a course 
of training at Cooper’d Hill College, extending over nearly 
two years, at au annual charge of £180, to be borne by his 
parents or guardiuus. At 22 or 23 years of age, and after an 
expensive education that cannot have cost his parents less than 
£250 a year, from the time he was 14 years old : — if the boy’s 
diameter is good, his physique strong, his sight and hearing 
perfect, and he can ride well, he may get an appointment in 
India, to the maguifieont position of au Assistant Conservator 
of Forests on Rs. 250 a month, from the date of his arrival 
in tbeacountry. Particular stress is laid, in the mle* for ad- 
mission, upon the applicant's good vision and hearing. “ Means 
are taken to test his physical powers of endurance*’— we hope 
not by making him qualify at a * fat ting man/ — and all these 
formidable preliminaries result in the chance of the young man 
securiug an appointment in the forests and jungles of India, 
upon the extravagant pay of £170 to £180 a year (Its. 250), with 
no prospect before him whatever. He must pass through no 
less than soveu grades of the service, before he becomes a third 
grade Conservator, upon about £650 a year. It is a mockery 
aud a snare, to parade such a service before EugliaWparenU, 
who know little or nothing of the conditions of service iu # this 
country. Take the case of an English boy at 15 years of age, 
whose pareuts or guardians are prepared to speud £2,000 upon 
giving him a fair start iu life. Under this ahameless Cooper’s 
Hill fr&id the boy’s friends are induced to spend £250 a year, 
for seven or eight years, upon his education, to procure for 
him the chance of spending his life in the jungles of India, upon 
a salary of £lb{) a yoar rising to Aif English hoy who 
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lias been under good tuition from 9 to 15 yeais of ago, is well 
fitted to become an apprentice in any profession or business 
whatever, while if his friends have .£2,000 at their command 
to give him * a Htart in life/ they can place him with the great- 
est ease, in circumstances in which he may secure a junior 
partnership in the firm that has educated him, at the very 
same age at which the victimized candidate for a life in the 
jungles, is offered the magnificent salary of £170 a year. 
Cooper’s Hill ia a fraud upou both nations, while it is kept up 
at indefinite cost to the people of this corn) try, who have 
already been made to pay well on to lialf-a-million sterling, for 
ila foundation. It is necessary to speak plainly upon this 
subject. There ia no reason whatever, why the Government 
should not have a large forest school in India itself, for training 
native youth for the exclusive filling of these jungle appoint- 
ments. It may be, and no doubt is, desirable to have two or 
three highly-qualified men of European training, at the head 
of every provincial brauch of the service, bat that exhausts 
absolutely the need for European officers. And in a very few 
years’ time, even that need will disappear, India herself pro- 
ducing a school of Forest officers, second to none in the world. 
The simple truth is that iu the midst of endless protestations 
of our desire to rule the country wisely, every branch of the 
public service, upon one pretence or other, is made a preserve 
for Englishmen. Native youth, iucluding the Eurasian commu- 
nity, are practically excluded, because their friends cannot 
possibly face the costly regulations, which require tU*m to 
pass these ordeals iu England. What person of common sense 
fails to see, that however real may have been the necessity 
for European guidance in the establishment of the Forest serv- 
ice, that need has now gone, and that it is in India itself that 
we should now recruit the service, without a thought of re- 
sorting to England for the purpose. The service has ceased to 
offer a career to English youth, and it is only to impose upon 
the mother-country, to keep up the pretence of such a career for 
its sons. The schools of this city alone — such Hchools as the 
City College, the Doveton, St, Xavier’s, the Missionary schools, 
and others— are turning out every year, boys iu large numbers, 
for whom all appointments in the Forest, Opium, Police, Laud 
^Settlement, Post Office, Telegraph, Railway, and Account do- 
partments, should be reserved.^ England will still have not only 
her own home service aud colonies, but the highest appoint- 
ments in India as a legitimate career for her sons while to 
train them highly and at the expense of ludia, for competition 
iu the services that we have named, is a wrong both to the 
mother-country, and to its great dependency. The only satisfac- 
tion we have iu ieviewing matters, is the inclination of the Gov- 
ernment to accept these views, but uuless the public press di^ve 
the conviction home, the Government will move only with the 
proverbial slowness that characterizes its action in all reforms. 

THE GERMAN SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

The German nation has been blamed very rnuoh in the matter 
of its sugar policy, and one of our German exchanges has taken 
the trouble to go Into the matter thoroughly. We reproduce the 
artiole below : — 

Among the numerous German industries there is none 
whioh has attracted so much public attention theso l«st 
few years as the sugar industry. This is partly owing to the 
reforms Instigated by the new laws relating to sugar taxation, 
and partly owing to the enormusly increased production of the ar- 
ticle since the beginning of the present decade. It Is a well known 
maiim that "one cannot please everybody” and consequently 
we a>e not surprised to find a few people shaking tholr heads at 
this development, and hinting mysteriously of the evils accruing 
to r>w production. We say a ft w people because there are many 
who ore on the other hand inclined to look with nought but 
a favourable eye upon the extraordinary progress the industry has 
made, atf* point as a proof to the remarkably Increased export 
trad* of sugar to which Germany has attained, whioh export 
it Is impossible to deny, must have a beneficial influence upon the 
political economy of the oountry, Turning to another side of 
the question, w© have long remarked on the fact of the great 
statistical attention whioh Is paid in the Press and eliewh&e to the 
sugar production, and have wondered why a perhaps equally lm- 
portant desideratum, namely the consumption of the artiole, has 
reoeivtf but virjwwut attention at tbo baud' of ftatUtloIiui, AQ: 


cordlngly we have taken the trouble to gather from reliable sonross 
figures whioh go to show that the amount of sugar consumed in 
Germany between the years 1874 and 1879 amounted on the 
average to 6 55 kilog per head of the population. From the lime 
souroe we alio gather that the fatherland stands at the foot of the 
principal eugar consuming nations, and further that the sweet tooth 
of the Britisher is unmistakeably evldenoed by the faot, that his 
country, occupying the first plaoe, Is 40 per cent In advance even 
of the United States of Amerioa, which oocnplei the second post 
of honor. Dating the last 5 or 6 years the sugar consumption, 
keeping pao« with the production has experienced an Important 
lacrosse, bringing the average disposal of Germany per head, up 
to nearly 9 kilog., Groat Britain still retaining the lead with an 
increase of about 15 per cent. This augmentation la attributable 
no doubt to the extraordinary relaxations in price whioh havo 
taken plaoe during the period mentioned. This again of course is 
only to be attributed to the remaikably increased production, 

Whether this extraordinary development of the sugar industry, 
in view of the unpreoedeutly low prices, will confer all the bene- 
fits wli'ch may at the first appear vory probable, we leave our 
readers to judge, and for further details oonoerning this importaut 
and interesting subject, we give below a table showing the 
average consumption per head of the population of the ohief 
sugar consuming countries, in the periods mentioned : — 


Great Britain 

1878-80 

28 07 kilog. 

United States 

do. 

1711 

• • 

Denmark 

1875 79 

11*70 

it 

Holland 

1878-79 

10*80 

n 

Franoe 

1870 79 

8 50 

ii 

Switzerland 

1875 79 

8*34 

it 

Germany 

1874 79 

6 ‘55 

ti 

From these figuroi it will be seen that Germany 

occupies 

an unen- 

viable position, if a large 

disposal of saccharine matter is deemed a 

desideratum. Great Britain's high averago Is 

as remarkable as 


Germany’s low one. The consumption in Germany during the 
first 5 or G years of the preieut deoado, has Inoreased in an asto- 
nishing manner, showing a total of about 4.000,000 metre centners, 
which dlsfciibuted among 45,000.000 people (the population of Ger- 
many) gives an average, per head of nearly 9 kilog. Great Britain’s 
average consumption in the meantime having Increased to 32 kilog. 
To the extraordinary low prioe of the artiole 1s attributed this re- 
markable devoiopmont, and farther to the astonishing headway 
that the German beet-rmt sugar industry has made. Is unsigned the 
roaton of the price aud its downfall. Take for instanoe the sugar 
consumption of the season 1884-85. whioh amounted to 3 500,000 
metre centners ; had this quantity been reconed at 66mks. the 
average price of 18*53 -84, instead of 57 it would havo entailed 
upou consumers an extra expenditure of 31,350 OOOmks. Com- 
paring in a similar manner the sugar prions of the last 5 seasons 
with those of the previous 70 yearB we find that the following 


sums, in the respective periods, have been 
mainly through this falling off in price. 

saved to consumers. 

1880 81 

, 35,000 000 Mks. 

188182 

31,000 000 „ 

1882 83 

. 60 000,000 „ 

1883-84 

. 88 000 000 

1884 85 

. 116*000,000 


Total 330,000,000 Mks. 

Ifweratlmate again for 1884-85 a Gorman consumption of 
40 000, COO metre-centners and compare io recently as 1881-82. 81 
mks , aud 1884 85. 57 mkv., we find that the consumers of the 
lattor period, had prices remained as they were In 1881-82, 
would havo had to expend further, the enormous total 

of 100 million mks, At any rate the so-called over produc- 
tion has been the reverse of unfortunate for them. We might 
then venture to hope that the sugar consumption will still 
continue to give evidence of remarkable extension, e pedal Jy 
I as theG^rmau refineries are doing their level best to adapt their 
I wares to the different requirements and tastes of the consumers, 

I For instance severnl of the refiners are now Issuing as a con- 
venience to the public •‘wurfel” sugar. For the Information of 
our readers who may be in the daik on this point, we may say 
that this term indicates that the sugar is " sawn" (by machinery) 
into pieces from about to thick and about U w x IU thus saving 
the people the necessity of breaking their own sugar, a proceeding 
which is more or leas naturally attended with waste. Besides care 
has boon takcu that the sugar shall be of the very best quality, 
suob a quality as within a few years ago was only to be found In 
that sugar consuming laud v ar wceiUna— Great Britain.— We 

m o&Jy bpp* tout fc top p*Mww wtoy effort* on to* put of too 
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rtfiaers to adept their prodaoe to the convenience of the oonsumers 
wilt not go unrewarded, especially when oomidering once more 
the low price of the commodity, 


Duly was paid on the following totals from the let August to tb< 
81st December Inst year:-* 


8tataa. 

Raw Sugar. 

k* 

Crystalled 

sugar 

*8 

Other whik< 
sugars 

Prussia ,m 

246,206,602 

44,446,595 

6,047,083 

Thereof : 




West Prussia ... 

69 761,849 

— 

5.070 

Pomerania 

40,49 5,356 

6,356.809 

1,203,288 

Saxony 

18.608,416 

14.317,671 

1.388,038 

SoblMwlg.Hol.Mn 78.ei3.lM 

8,026,956 

761,616 

Hanover 

38,129,966 

2 220,739 

2,578,856 

Rhine Prvlnoee 

7.124,674 

11,115,203 

3,572 


1,458.303 

3,582 658 

— 

Brunswick ... 

2,147,631 

4,336,991 

281,801 

German Customs ... 

259 840,993 

53 326 041 

6,328 884 

Against I8S5 

183,437.989 

19,352.406 

8,561, U30 


The sugar manufactory at Lutzen last year converted 547,560 
centners of beet-root. The tax paid on It to the State amounted 
to 465,426 inks. 

COTTON -CROP, N.-W. PROVINCES AND OUDH, 1880. 

The final forecast of the cotton crop of 1886, in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, is a very satisfactory one indeed. 
As it is of importance that the forecast should be properly 
understood, we print the official report in extenso below 
The total area of the previous year (corrected by omission of 
' manna ’ or ‘radhia * cotton which flowers in March) and tho area 
under the present crop are shown, division by division, In the 
following table 



Area under cotton jn-1886. 

Total area 

Total 

Division. 




under oot 

average 





ton In 

during 
1875 85 

I 


Pure, 

Mixed. 

Total. 

1885. 

Meerut 

179,883 

220,771 

400,654 

361,097 

1 

299.282 

Agra 

02,750 

514,263 

577.018 

517,131 

l 378 747 

Allahabad ... 

10,011 

440,600 

45ti.67 1 

424 226 

l 395.6 0 

Jhausl 

10,010 

70 955 

80.965 

80,610 

82 427 

Taral 

2.470 

3,856 

G 306 

2 997 

5,90 i 

Rohllkhand . 

45,463 

181.376 

226 839 

181 739 

179 392 

Benares 

5,668 

13,866 

19,534 

14,811 

17,959 

. 

Total North- 
Western pro- 
vinoes. 

316,255 

1,451.732 

1,767 987 

1,583.117 

\ 359,367 


Lucknow ... 

6.171 

45,375 

50,546 

37 202 

! 19,632 

Sitapur 

Fyzabad 

6,470 

32,389 I 

37,859 

28 626 

22 748 

717 

496 : 

l 213 

3,693 

1 9 083 

Kao Bareli 

1,520 

1.997 ! 

f . . . 

3.517 

2.509 

| 2,416 

Total Oudh... 

12,878 

80,257 | 

93,135 

72.030 

53.S79 

Total North- 

329,133 

1,531 989 j 

1,861,122 

i 1,655,147 

1,413,246 

Wl STERN 

9 



Provin CBS 
and Oudh. 


l 

1 





The present area thus exceeds that of the previous year by 
205,975 acres and the * normal’ area by 447.876 acres, or taking 
100 to denote the normal area, the area of the present orop stands 
at 131. This Urge exoess U chiefly due to the early setting In 
of the monsoons and the generally favourable season. The large 
exoess over last year is in some measure due to the wholesale 
deatruotion by floods of Urge traota of cotton in 1885. 

Condition.— The Information under this head has been obtained 
from the selected zemindars of districts. The average oondition 
of the orop aooordlng to their bulletin! is noted bolow:— 

The Doab ... 70 1 

Bundelkhand ... 40 I 

Kohl -vend and Taral ... 66 [ Taking 100 to present 

Benarod Division and Jaunpore ... 50 j full average crop. 

Oudh # 50 J 

Outturn, —Adopting the standards of full outturn accepted last 
year and modifying them In proportion to the oondition of the 
present crop, the total outturn of the 1886 orop would be 45,000 
tons. If the local consumption be put at ./ of a lb. per head of 
population whtoh is believed to be very near the mark, the total 
quantity required for local consumption would be ftbout 15 000 
*9tti| leaving 80,000 tost for wporti 


Stocks and Trade,— The total outturn estimated last year was 
40,000 tons ; the net export by rail from 1st Ootober 1885 to 30th 
September 1886 amounted to 38,370 tons. Traffic by road was 
not registered during the year ; in 1878*79 the imports from Rewah, 
Native Bundelkhand, Gwalior, R^j poo tana, and tho neighbouring 
districts of the Punjab amounted to 11,967 tons ; the Imports 
from Bundelkhand aud Gwalior during 1885-86 have, aooordlng 
to the merchants of Cawoporo, been much larger than in 1878-79. 
Taking the total imports by road at 15,000 tons, the surplus 
left out of the previous orop was a little over 1,600 tons 



Amount. 

Total. 

Oatturn of 1866 orop 

... 40, (KO 


Imports by road during 1885*86 

... 15,000 



— — 

55,000 

Export by rail ditto 

... 88,370 


Local consumption 

... 15,000 

53,370 

Balance left in stook 

» - * ewe 

1,630 


Thus the stook of ootton In the United Provinoes at the end of the 
harvest may be estimated at 45,630 tons. 

Miscellaneous Items. 

The receipts from eleven sales of Bengal opium and ten month’s 
pass duty on opium exported from Bombay have fallen Rs. 6,63,415 
below the estimates. But the reoelpts at Bombay show a largo 
surplus. 

The quantity of tea exported from China and Japan to Great 
Britain from the commencement of the season to the 18th of 
January was 1,43.535,710 lbs. as compared with 1,45,367,080 lbs. 
exported in tlie corresponding period of last year, The exports to 
the United States and Canada during the same period were 85,581, 
604 lbs. as compared with 75,963.439 lbs. 

Wiutino of the curative powers of the lemon fruit, of the virtues 
of which our friend Dr. Bonavia has written so strongly, an Ameri- 
can exchange says : -Lemons are one of the most useful fruits In our 
domestic economy. The juice of half a lemon in a glass cf water, 
without sugar will generally oure a sick headache. If the bends be 
stained, there Is nothing to remove the stain better thau a lemon, 
or a lemon and salt. After the juice has been sque*z >d from the le- 
mon, the refuse can bo used for this purpose. Lemon juice Is also 
a very good remedy for rheumatism and the sooallod bi Housness of 
spring. Iu the latter case, the juioe should be taken before break- 
fast. The pulp may also bo eaten, avoiding every partlole of skin. 
Lemon juioe and sugar, mlxod very thick, is useful to relieve eoughi 
and sore throats. It muet be very aold as well ae sweet. As a 
drink, lemonade is not only a luxury but exceedingly wholesome. 
It is a gold temperance drink. Hot lemonade In the winter will 
break up a cold if taken at the start, Cool lemonade In summer will 
refresh ope who is tired and thirety, As a harvest drink It has no 
equal. There Is no danger in taking too muoh, and it never produces 
drunkenness or disease. 

Tub following hints on repotting roses might be of use to some 
of our readers The general praotioe is to report every year, taking 
away as muoh of the old soil as possible and replaoing it with good 
loam, with an admixture of rotten dung. The most favourable lima 
for so doing is in the middle of November, as the operation of re- 
potting and pruning oan then be simultaneously performed. After 
potting, a nfbderate watering should be given, and from that time 
until growth reoommenoes, but little water will be needed. It la 
not, however, absolutely needful to report annually ; some of the 
finest pot roses ever exhibited at the London shows has bean tout 
years la the same spots, and we have grown excellent roses In the 
same way. Instead of repotting, remove as muoh of the siulaoe 
■oil as possible, and replace It with good loam, with a good ad- 
mixture of bone-dust ; make It as bard as possible. When the 
plants oome into full growth they should get a sprinkliag of some 
artificial manure, and this should be renewed when the bods are 
well formed. When roses are grown in this way they roqulre more 
water than when shifted, as the spots are full of roots. The loll 
should never beoomo quite dry from the time the first leaves are 
fully formed. 

Whether on the fields or in the 'garden, an Important winter 
work Is the Clearing up of tho rubbish and weed* that, white 
they were kept down early in the season, have gaiued the mystery 
in the midsummer days, and in autumn present a htavy growth 
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Infield aud garden. What ahali be done with them ? Weeds, 
In growing take from the soil the lame plant food as 
do the plants of onroropa. If we oan tarn under, while yet 
greon,aorop of weedi, it ii often ai valuable in enriching 
the loll i« if we had turned under a orop grown express* 
lj for green manuring. But In late autumn the weed orop, having 
)0«t tti mooulonoe and beoomo dry, is no longer fit for turning 
under. Still, the weed orop has taken up from the toil potaeb, 
phoaphorlo aoid and other plant food, and itored them In Iti etemi, 
Ao. Theie are juat auob material* ai the cultivated orop will need 
next aeaion. To tarn under the weedi at that time would be to 
re seed the land with them. If they are taken to the barn yard or 
piggery, to be worked into manure, the teeds will still remain and 
bring trouble next season. The only proper treatment for weeda 
gone to seed Is to burn them. All that they ooutaln of value to the 
orop of next aeaion le left In the ashea. To turn the weeds and 
apply their ashea to the soli ii a mark of good farmiug. —American 
Agriculturist, for January. 

The nutriments of the various forms of good are not generally 
known* The following notes from I\\b Farmem' Review may there- 
fore be noted with profit:— Fat pork contains a large amount ol 
nutriment. Butter has 870 par oent of nutritive matter, The 
The pseudO'butter, oleomargerlne, has aboat the same value in this 
matter, when pure. In a pint of milk and a plot of oystere there 
!i the same amouut of nutriment, although ti>o oysters contain more 
proteine and the miik more fat. Cheese contains a large amount 
of nutrition Fish is less nutritive that meats, but five pounds of 
nutritive being obUinod from a hundred pounds of material. It 
nsually contains about Gvo per oent. Salt raaokorol is among tho 
most nutritive and ibunder i< one of the poorest. The breads 
representing the oarbohydratee contain about thirty three or thirty- 
five per oent of water, flour from nine to thirteeu per cent, oorn aud 
maize meal still more water. They have less proteino and moro fat; 
oatmeal has, on the contrary, more proteiue and leas fat, la 
general, this class ooutalus most all nutritive material and but littlo 
water, A pound of potato, howevor, contains a large amount of 
water, and but little proteino. Tire figures on which the state- 
ments are based are uot so satisfactory a* ouuld bn donired, as most 
of the experiments have been carried on in Europe, especially 
thoie of the animal foods, The vegetable foods hove beeu more 
investigated in this oountry than the animal. 

Whoever undertakes to grow house plant*, says au exchange, 
enlists for a war against a dry atmosphere, dust and insects, and 
the greatest of these isioseota, Tho most injurious insects are not 
those large enough to be roinovod by hand, but the minute plant 
Uoe or Aphides, called by the gardener Green fly. N j sooner does 
anew and tender shoot, two or three inches loug, push forth, than 
It Is besot all over, round and round, with these innocent-looking 
Insects, as olose together as they can stand, oach with \\a little 
snout (proboscis, If you like It better) stuck into the teuder shoot, 
and all sucking away for dear life. The bisects grow, but the shoot 
does not. Tobacco iu some fom— dust, tea or smoko— is sure death 
to these little creatures. Smoke is best, as it ii most penetrating, 
or M sarobio,” as the old-fashloued folks s*y. Iu the greenhouse 
this is the most readily applied form of tobacco, while in tho 
window garden the most difficult. Still, if one is really fond of 
plants, and smokiug is a condition of success, ways aud means 
will be found to apply It. If one oan have theme of a oloset, or 
the exolnilve use of the bath-room for over night, smoking becomes 
easy. Io smoking, wt wish to burn tobacco, and do not wish to 
bum the home. Ik will b* well to make a shallow box<pr tray, say 
lemr feet square, with sides four or five Inches high ; fill this with 
ooal asbes, and it will make a hearth upon which a fire may be 
built with safety. A handful of pluo kiudiiugs ie placed in the 
middle of this hearth ; when fairly ablaze a lot of damp tobacco 

atoms are laid upon this fire and the operator should rotire and 
olose the door bebtnd him. Of oourse It la supposed that the plants 
have been removed from the window to the bath room before this 
amoking is given. 

TBABEU ABK CASK.— Somo time since an aotion was 
bmaht In Brussels against English doalers in extract of meat, to 
prevent thorn from using the title of “ Baron Liebig’s Extract" or 
' from placing the photograph of the late Baron Jus‘u» von Liebig on 
their jars or in any way using tho name or title of Baron L'ebag, 
The action was brought by the Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, 
aud was successful. The E-iglLli dealers tboroupon took the caie 
into the Court of Appeal. The judgment wa* given last we* k, con 
firming the decision of the Tiuunal of Commerce add condemning 
the English dealers, who were defendants in the aotion, to pay 
damages and also restraining them from making any further uso of 
tbs name ofLiebig or Baron Liebig, or of the photograph, this right 
baing declared to be the exclusive property of the Lleblg’i Extract 
jol Meat Go® peer* - ‘Timth 


Selections. 


ERECTING WOODEN PALINGS. 

Tuk question Is sometimes asked, why to many wooden palings 
are erected all over the oountry, seeing they are of so perishable a 
nature?— and the oounter question Is also as frequently asked, why 
there are not many more of them ereoted. and the work done to 
better purpose than It oommonly is ? Several very sound reasons 
may be given for tbe general aaoptloif of wooden palings, bnd also 
for their disparagement. In tbe first plaoe, on most landed 
estates wood Is conveniently at hand for tbe pnrpose, and oan be 
transformed into a fence In tbe very shortest time possible, while 
stone, iron, or other description of fenoe would be out of date befoie 
It could be available for the purpose. It is no uncommon thing for a 
tree to be growing in tbe plantation In the morning and bo in the 
position of a fenoe In the evening, Seoond, temporary fences. r o 
often urgently required by those who oannot afford more permanont 
aud substantial oues than those of wood, Third, 1 wooden paliugs 
oan be put up to answer the purpose required, by almost any 
unskilled person. Fourth, there are few places were feuoes are 
required, but that the work may be doue with wood in some way or 
other, A fifth reason also Is that of making nee of a product which 
if not used for fencing purposes, would be entirely lost to the pro- 
prietor, Youug thinnings whloh would not pay to convert into 
other purposos, suoh as pit props (now that they are so cheap), 
would be entirely lost to tbe proprietor if not thus used for ostate 
fencing. These are among the most oommon reasons for erecting 
so many wooden palings, And now a few rem rk« as to why 
many more aro not ereoted. and also why the work is uot better 
and more tastefully doue, Oue reason why wooden fanoes are 
supplanted by iron, stone,. &o , Is beoauso the lattor are more 
durable and permanont. Second, because iron and stone afford 
greater strength and resisting power where grant resistance and 
strain are to be provided against. Third because tho appearance of 
stone walls, d)kes, Iron aud wire fence is generally moro appreciated 
as an object of taste than wooden pilings are. The reasons and 
arguments for and against woodon palings are neither new, fanoiful. 
nor absurd, but based upon the old common senso lines of 
adaptation aud propriety, namely, eaoh kind and description 
of feuoe iu its own plaoe and for Its owu specific purpose is tho 
best. 

In formiog a hop garden, for example, where noilher hedgo nor 
tree exists, a shelter fence of poles may be erected In a day, 
which would not cost many shilling* and would savo the hop- 
grower many pounds and stand secure t II a pop’ar or willow 
hedge would grow up aud take its place. Again in a pasture field 
where the firm is uuder a rotation of cropping aud the gro/.ing 
transferred annually from oue field to another, under such cir- 
oumstanoes how cheap aud simple it is to ereo^ a oomposite wooden 
shelter for stock in tho field thus grazed aud transfer it to other 
fields, as the rotation goes or. Noraro huoIi sliel ur fences alone 
useful in cold weather but they are almost equaly ben^fiobl on 
hot days In summer, especially under the tormenting ii flaouoo of 
insects great and small which harass and injure the animals. Tho 
question of permanency, however, is to paramount that nulese 
most kinds of wooden fences will endure a givon number of years, 
they are of all others tho most expensive ; for although the wjod 
In the plantation costs almost nothing yet if i« duo* not re- 
main strong aud endure a certain length of time, it will not pay 
for tho nails and labour used In erecting it, That soft wood, 
as a fenoe can be made to last three or four times longer by meant 
of creoioting than it would otherwise do, is now a well established 
fact. The disagreeable smell, howover, and everything connected 
with the proaeis of oreosotiug Is so offensive, that it Is highly 
desirable to find some other preservative as a subltitate for It. A 
compound of lime, salt, potash, and sand, boiled made into a pasefc 
of the oons'atenoy of cream, not ouly adheres to tbe wood 
(especially us it oomes from the saw) but preserves it in remarkablo 
manner for all outside purpose. Oils and grease of every 
kind have a preservative influence upon wood and would 
be used if ouly cheap enough. I hive of late, however, 
made what I trust may prove a successful discovery of a 
new wood presentative iu that of alum, It Is melted in water aud 
the wood either steeped In it ; or the liquid may te app’ied to the 
fence or other wooden structure in a manner similar to that of 
using oil point, Not having sufficiently tested the process, how 
over, so as to state confidently the relative advantages of It, more 
need not here be said in the meantime, beyond a friendly advice 
to give it a trial.— 0, Y. Mtchio, Oullen Hotter in Gardener's (M 10 - 
nic/e. 

THE PROGRESS OF ENSILAGE 

I. 

1 Sir —In past history a certain mountain was onoe said to have 
laboured— and brought forth a mouse. I would not, really* write 
one word offensively of or to 1 Old Style’ — no doubt he is tarred 
very fully with the same brush of prejudice a* he gives us believers 
in the syatom of tnsiUge the oredlt of being^but he is certainly 
not practical, or he would prove for himself, and uot orltiolse state- 
monte of ooit, Ac , ko , that may be very extreme or unreliable, We 
all know that one man will get h's work done much cheaper than 
titan another, and 10 the cost of making ensilage, like that of hay, 
will always vary under different otroumBlanoei, audio the hands 
of different men, * Old Stylo 1 and myself have much 
moro important work to do than thrash the triad or figures that 
other men put before us— let us leave that queation to be worked 
out by the practical meu who already have it so well io hand, 
1 Old Style* it sot | oruel’ In tbe attempt to pro?o oar lyitim M 
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'exploded fallacy’ jaet yet. Mr*. Partington’* broom would 
not keep the lido back when she was said feo have tried It many 
year* ago— 000, ellos in 1884, 1,200 In 1585, and 1,000 in 1SSG 
(to aay nothing of stack*) is not an unhopeful sign of healthy 
advance in the system of ensilage. I am not really 'astonished’ 
at anything '01d8tyle' may pot In print, for he is so very 
intensely one sided in this matter, and his last letter Is a 
■ample of it. Why doea not 'Old 8tyle’ tell us that the deadly 
'spores of fangi,’whioh neither hot water will kill or oold affect— and 
whioh he writes so warnlngly against, as being generated round the 
outsides of ensilage stacks — may be found in countless mlllious in 
every -pasture field of onr oountry, and around every decaying 
vegetable aubatanoe that exists. These 'spores of fungi’ are no 
new discovery, but are like our ovrn race— long dwellers on this 
earth of ours. From boyhood I have been told that germs of dis- 
ease and spores of infection are In every breath 1 draw; but I live 
and enjoy life In spite of it. A scientific gentleman has, I see, 
just proved beyond dispute, with ohemioaliy prepared sheets of 
^per, that the air in mldAtlantic Is absolutely pure, while the 
'^ate room on the steamer’s deck Is impregnated with germs of 
all manner of diseases. Useful knowledge, perhaps; but just that 
which will not affsot the ordinary threescore-and ten traveller 
much. 

One praotloal proof of the use of ensilage, and I close once more 
this little set-to over ensilage. A working farmer In Monmouth. 
Bblre, milking 50 cows for the South Wales milk trade had in tho 
year 1883 two fields of meadow grass out for hay. The weather 
changed from line to wet, and the grass laid aeveral days develop- 
ing 'spores of fungi,’ and rapidly spoiling. My friend had heard 
of ensilage, and In plaoe of utterly spoiling his grass In the vain 
attempt to make hay, he oarted it, wet as It was, into one 
end of bis barn, with the practical result that he had good 
ensilage, whioh made first alais milk. That experiment and the 
knowledge gained convinced my friend of the value of ensilage, and 
ever since he has pot away a considerable qnanfclty both in silo and 
stack. Now, his brother-in-law, another working farmer and a 
rntlk man, has, after hearing that his brother-in-law saved £50 in 
in his cake bill last season by the use of ensilage, put up a good 00 
ton stack last summer, and is now feeding It to his milking cows. 
Men such as these are too hard-headed (thfok-headed perhaps ' Old 
Style’ will say) to be easily turned aside when once convinced of 
the value of any new system of farm practice. A merry Chris - 
mas and a happy New Year to * Mr. Old Style/ and may we to 
' Lang Syne' together in tho spirit, though so far apart in belief 
and flesh. — Yours, Ac., 

Ja.s. Hunt. 

Westbuiy Park, Bristol, 

It. 

Sir,— Y our correspondent 'Old Style* seems to think that by 
substituting vehemence and numerous marks of exolamatlon for 
arguments that he will carry all before him 'When I ope' my 
lip*, let no dog bark/ he evidently thinks, ought to convince the 
world and settle all controversy, His liveliness of imagination 
n moot possibly do any harm. Fortunately for the oountry, ensi 
lage is now beyond the range of experiment, so far as the general 
determination cf its use ana importance are concerned, and this 
method of preserving green crops has been found to be of such 
high practical value as to place the system beyond question. 

There are many ways of making ensilage, both as to cost and 
method, and particular oases and circumstances may modify the 
advantages to bo got from it ; but overwhelming testimony in Its 
favour establishes beyond doubt the value of the system. 1 Old 
Style’ becomes very witty and wise over tho origin of this method 
of preserving fodder, but wo all know before that the ancients, in a 
rude sort of way, In boles and pits praotlsed the art ; and it Is au 
argument in Its favour, and not against it, as 1 O d S*yIo’ seems to 
thiuk, that the * Mexioau’ he refers to, the Algerian, tho Italian, 
and many others of our own day, still preserve geeon crops in this 
way, • 

The profitableness of ensilage is more and more demonstrated 
every day. Only three woeks ago, at the Smltbfield Show of En- 
silage, the champion cup aud first prize went to stack silage, show 
log that we can nave the best of eustlage without the expense of a 
silo, and with almost no waste, for another prize for stack silage 
showing the outside — taken by Mr. Blunt, Leicester— proved that it 
oan be made with only a few inches of destruction at the edges ; 
white a third case was that of a prize given for ensilage made from 
common bracken or fern. The samples in this were all nearly perfeot, 
and plainly show that good appetising food can be made from what 
has hitherto, and by the system whioh * Old Style* advocates’ 
been completely worthless. A method whioh can preservo and 
utilise the east, product of thousand, of aorcs in Scotland and 
England, must surely be a notable eoonomy on the farm. 

'Old Style” should study the Tra tisactio ns of the Highland and 
Agricultural Soolety for this year. He should Wrn in silence, 
and In the above reoord he will find much valuable instruction upon 
ensi'age. 

I o coat, the oomprison is immeasurably In favour of ensilage, 
for tue orop, out and disposed of at onoe in a stack place in the fluid 
where it grew, must gave muoh of the time and labour nooenary to 
hay making, I14 wet seasons the odds against the latter would 
bo ten fold not to mention ruin to the quality of the hay. 

' O d Style* Is anueoessarily alarmed. He need not dread 
'spores of fungW provided proper precautions are taken to 
m«ke good ensilage. The process U au ex'remdy simple 
one but If, through gross carelessness, or ignorance, or pre- 
judice, tho pressure used Is only intermittent, aud 
the orop gets Into a bed state, while fermentation goes on, 
oontaot with the air might cause the appearance of spores of fungi, 
bnt If a right press is used (suoh as Blunt’s patent), whioh gives 
continuous pressure, no suoh growth Is possible, After experience, 


praotloal farmers find their stook thrive, and ready, and In good 
oare, for going to grass In spring ; while Professor Klnoh and Mr* 
Lloyd substantiate their statements by oontrlbutlug valuable analy- 
tical information In support of ensilage, Dr. Emmeraou, the 
analyst, says— 1 The only possible objeotlon to silos oan be when 
they are Imperfeotly constructed, so as to allow more air to reach 
the enclosed vegetable matter than admits of oxygenation beyond 
a certain amonut, and decomposition begins ; then, of course, the 
food would be unwholesome’ The cure for this Is simple — use 
sufficient weight, aud see that it is constant, upon your staok or 
silo. 

1 Old Style’ is probably muoh too prejudloed upon this subject 
ever to try it, or benefit by advice ; but for behoof of wiser men 
I would add that there Is a wide difference between good and 
bad ensilage, and to secure the former I would oounsel them to act 
upon the subjoined maxim, given by an experienced enallag- 
maker : — * I cannot impress on intending silage makers too strong, 
ly the absolute necessity of giving personal attention j without It, 
and in the hands of a careless or soeptloal subordinate, the result 
would oertalnly be disappointment/— -I am, Ac., 

HELP IN DISTRESS. 


FACTS IN FAVOUR OF ENSILAGE. 

Sir,— In oase there may be a few amongst your numerous readers 
who will be prevented by the aooount given by your oorrsepoudeht 
' Old Style 1 from trying the system of ensilage for themselves, per* 
haps you will allow me to glvo a few facta iu favour of this system. 

As to the advance the system has already made, I think it would 
be difficult to fiad anything connected with agriculture that ha« 
made Buoh rapid strides, and this present year will show greater 
advances, still, not perhaps in the number of alios, but In 
ensilage stacks. These in my county have to my knowledge 
Inoroaned as ten to one The cost of making silage will, of 
course, vary iu diffirent districts. Feeling anxious to obtain some 
reliable information as to the cost, I mude 20 tores of grass 
into silage, and not'd carefully the oost, whioh, inolndlng &t. per 
acre for mowing with the scythe, came to 12v*. per aore, the hay off 
the same 20 aares usually costing mo at least 15#. per aore. 

If an ensilage staok is well and properly made, the waste at the 
sides will not exceed G inches in depth, with none at the top or 
bottom, amounting in a fair-sefzod stack to something between 2 and 

3 per cent. I believe there arc very few seasons when a stack of 
hay can bo got without showing, by waste at the sides, roof, and 
moulds, a less percentage than this. 

As to the cost of feeding on silage, I offer the following figures, 
from whioh any one sufficiently interested in the subject will be 
able to work out the actual coat for themselves. But first a'low me 
to say that In keoplng animals altogether upon silage we must 
study to give them the sort most suitable for them, because what 
may suit oue may not another. Cows la milk and young stock In 
tho sheds should have a green-coloured silage made at a tempera- 
ture below 140 degs. ; horses, either at work or lying out in the 
fields^aud cattle in the fields, should have a dark*ooloured silage 
made at a temperature over 140 dogs., or, better still, U made at 
100 dt gs Of course, If the silage Is wanted for feeding purposes, 
the nstuic of the orop must be considered ; for this I think there 
is nothing hotter than tares made at a temperature of 140 degs. 
Tills, with a portion of groen silage, will, I feel suro.gtve most 
aatiafaotory results to any oue with feeding stook. I have found 
from aotual experience that a calf at six months old, without any 
other food except 1 lb. of linseed cake, will oonsume about 20 lbs. 
of green silage per dsy ; at eight months old, 35 lbs. per day, A 
cow in full milk, without auy other food, will oonshme about 70 
lbs. por day. A horse in the stables doing f Ur work will eat from 
40 to 45 per day in addition to his feed of corn. A young horse In 
the field during the winter will be kept in good condition with 14 
lbs. of silage per day. _ . '' 

Your eorres^ondent asks the question, • Has It (fllage) any 
feeding qualities/ His answer at onoe Is In the negative, mose 
desidedly in the affirmative, that is if the crops of which the silage 
is made have any feeding properties. 

I sold two fat beasts last week. Their food since they oat ne Into 
the sheds consisted of one hopper (about 40 lbs ) of swede turnips, 

4 lbs , of linseed oako, and as muoh silage as they would eat eaoh 
per day. The silsgo was partly meadow grata and greet), and 
partly tares dark-coloured, aud mado at a temperature of gbout 
150 degs. The butoher who bought them sent me word last 
Friday that they turned cut exceedingly well when killed. 

For three years now I have used silage very largely In feeding 
different -kinds of stock. Last winter mnoh of It was made In 
stacks, this year the whole of it, about 300 tons. The outside 
damaged silage Is oarted and spread out In the fields, whm the 
oattle pick it over and oat what they choose of It. Up to the 
present time I have had no case of Illness amongst any of the stool, 
so you will not be surprised when I say I do not attach muoh Im- 
portance to tho theory of disease by * spores of fungi/ 

I quite thought, till I read your correspondent’s letter, that the 
scare abouPspollt milk and butter was thoroughly thrashed out ; 
hut If he will allow me I would advise him, before making up his 
mind on this part of the subject, to write to some of the managers 
of the large London dairies and ask them their opinion* I know 
one or two firms who now give the preference to thorn farmers who 
use silage, and oue firm In pwtloulw that offered Id, per lb» more 
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for bailor produced on form* where silage b Died, I am quite cer- 
tain the use of illege enables a« to hove m good butter in the 
winter time u In the aamaaer when the oowi ere «t grefei. Thit 
you mey judge of this yourielf, I have much pleasure in forwarding 

? ou, per peroel post, a temple of butler made from the milk obtained 
rom oowe that have bed nothing the bit two months but illege snd 
cabbage.— I am, fco., Edwp. P, Blunt, 

December 18, 1886. 


FACTS ABOUT ENSILAGE, 

Sib,— 1 'The new Argonnate’ in leerohof the golden fleeoe, ere 
oerUlnly hopeful mid ilio voolferous, but Iq the letter they 
ehow philosophy, lor In tbeie deye If any one iterti any- 
thing new, Mid makes hlmielf heard loudly enongb, be hu 
every probability nf having many to holloa, in hli hunt. Thiie 
remarks hare no relation to your correspondents, but are called 
forth by the extraordinary way this system hss been taken up 
by learned bodies, agricultural loolatles, ensilage congresses, and 
other organisations, for the extraction of ‘sunbeams from 
oaownberf,' for the regeneration of a falling agriculture, and I 
know not for how many other purposs* as well. But though 'Old 
Style* hu lived long and seen muoh of bis oonntrymen, he could 
not have thought the force of example baa such a tremendous 
power of draw as is ahown In this * new expedition to Colohis or 
to Coventry, he oannot tell which ! Meet of all Is. he is aston- 
ished at the extraordinary development of the dootrlnes of Hegel ! 
* Inner ooneolouaneaa’ he has always thought was regarded as an 
nneaie guide by whioh to dlreotj the affair* of life, and 
particularly did he think that In Scotland solid proofs rather than 
mere op&niona arrived at by 'Inward light 1 would be necessary 
to make a ayitem of half-rotting the fodder pass current 
with the people as an improvement on the good old-feihioned 
method of making hay. But the letters of your correspondents 
•how that this movement has spread north, and on public grounds 
It Is desirable that the subject should be thoroughly thrashed out, 
became there are many engaged io farming who oao ill sfford to 
throw away any of the remaining portion of their oapital. 
In former lettere there hu been a little mild banter, 
but In able I will endeavour to put the whole suhjoot 
before your readers la a way that those who have not been aocui- 
touted to deal with intricate matter? of this kind may fully under- 
eland it, and If they adopt tt afterwards, and lose by It, they will 
have only themselves to blame. To lay a foundation for the 
arguments that follow, I shall have to state in a rough and re*dy 
way the obemletry of miking gram into hay and into silage, giving 
where nseessary, authorities in brackets, as the description 
prooeedii— Grew when out fresh contain* (Voeloker) 85 per oeut of 
Interoil moisture, when dried and fit to lead a* hay it will con- 
tain about 31 per oeut, (Cameron) of its thin weight of intoroal 
molatnte, and after sometime in stack 14 15 per cent, of internal 
moisture. When it has been put in stack without having boon 
too muoh washed by ralu and without too tnuoh external mois- 
ture, the 31 per oont of internal moisture will develop gentlo 
hut and the 'unorgaulied’ foment* in it [diasloaeand th like) will 
gradually change its nature muoh iu the same way as grain is 
"banged into process of malting and this way the alhu- 
mlnotdi and carbo-hydrates, whioh constitute the greater 
part of the feeding value lu It, are preserved and 
saved. But when the grass is put together In a silo with Its 85 
par oent, or so of internal water the unorganised ferments cannot 
Jol | 0 > more that they oould if a steeping of malt were left In the 
wet and fermentation of quite a different nature sets in. The mols- 
tar parts of the silage usually undergo four distinct stages of 
fermentation each a step nearer to rottenness. The first Is a ferment 
s un l it"* to that in yeast and this gives rise to the characteristic 
idoomnf aldihyde fusel oil and various ethyls, subitanoei of muoh 
the same nature as those that give the fragranoe to 

whiskey* Bnt In the moliter portions 'aoetons’ fermentation 
Mis Jo, and tt Is this that addi the sourtfc smell to 

these already alluded to, The 'acetous’ is soon followed by th* 
•bntyrlo’ fermentation, and this gives rise to that very powerful 
,n|liu that is not pleasant to most people, And at this stage oomo 
•|l the mlcrobei alluded to Informer letters, and which have no* 
laabtedly the power of living In animal bodies in whioh they mey 
And lodgment, and whioh, as a matter of faot, do exist in the 
tateetlnee cd silage-fed animals, snd whioh further Investigation 
will probably find also in the milk from such animals. If the 
illsge la badly managed it undergoes 'musoous 1 fermentation, when 
Ssimelle be oome a very powerful stink, Now, all these changes 
are taking place ohltfly at the expense of the albuminoids, and 
the feeding value is being waited, But not alone It thit the one 
Srttk these animal forms of the microbe . In the drier parts, 

where atmoepberlo pressure forces the air, oommoo mould 
(mpergiUU g'MCUi) snd its congeners are actively at work In 
the silo, destroying feeding value, and I may perhaps best illustrate 
what la taking plsoe by a matter of everyday observation. If a 
place of moist skin Is thrown down, its smell will speedily 
tell that animal organisms are breaking up its struotures and 
aettiitf free ammopla, do, If the akin had been pftvionily dried or 
tanned, various moulds would be the prelude to its rottenness, and 
though ieea apparent to the tenee of small the ammonia would be 
eaoepip&-aU the same. So is It la the silo both animal and vege- 
*bla, organisms art dissipating and waiting feeding value, and 
■n {nil day alto for the black liquids that drain away at 
'm waste both nitrogen and oarbo-hydrates and the loss 


of feeding valne originally In the gran may ran from 20 to 75 per 
oent aooording to the way In whioh the silo Is managed. I have 
, called the attention of your readers to this beoause it Is a matter 
invariably sb'rked by the enthneiait In silage j and If you 
I readers fully grasp these foots they may possibly conclude 
the old style of fodder preserving ic not on ite last legs yet, 
Before proceeding to deal with the ooet of the different 
methods, I may make a few observations on the letters 
of your later oorrespondente ‘A’ and ‘B.’ The first contains 
, muoh oommon sense, and their to nothing io tt thst oalle 

1 for criticism except that— as I hops to show— hi pats the oost 

of illege too low, 'BV letter shows maoh ability, but, from 
the 'Old Style’ point of view, rather wrongly directed, Why 
did he withdraw two of Dr. A» J. Voeloksr’s tables ! If any 
should be ruled out It to those dealing with green oak silage on 
aooount of extravagant eoett He did not put the quantity 
of meals given quite olearly. It was Bibs, each of maise and oil 
oake, or 6 lbe. per day for taoh animal, and from Lawee, Woolf 
and miny other experimenters we know, tbe dally growths,* \Vere 
lees than should have resulted bad the silage been omitted. 
But nothing, definite or satlifaetory can be learnt by nsiug 
silage along with large quantl tin of other fodders. It to a per* 
feotiy well-known foot that distillery waah when used along with 
bay, meali, maize, or other eound dry fodders, fatten oattle 
rapidly for a time, just as sheep Inflated with liver fluke 
fatten for a time, but the onmolalive growth of the microbet In- 
troduced by the distillery wash oitmately bring ret, and tt has yet 
to bs proved that ensilage that has mooed the 'butyrlo* 
stage of fermentation will not have the aame effeoto. 
•B,* having left oat tables that did not suit him, next 
quarrels with Dr. A. J, Voeioker’s chemistry, and sets up tine 
grotesque of hie own, whioh I presume, ha wished me to knook 
down for him ; but tt to really so shaky In its legs, 
unless he holde it np— whioh might be dengerone— I’m afraid I oan- 
not have that pleasure. He a*ks, 1 Art we oorreotly informed that 
silage contains 75 per oent moisture V That depends upon circum- 
stances. Your readers know water has a habit of trickling down 
aod the top of a silo may have silage in It of 40 to 50 per oent mole 
ture. Dr. A. J. Voeloker oould only deal with the quality used, and 
no doubt bis figures would be quite correct. And %’ having founded 
bis tables ou an Imaginary basis of 75 per oent, finds the whole 
struoture topple over with a tush ! fie also goes setrsy In the 

weight of grass p*r sore An aversge crop of grass ( Warrington ), 
at leading for hay, is 2 tons per aore, and from the data given 
before as to moisture, the fresh grass will weigh a little over 10 
tons per aore when out. On these figurti,hto contrast between 
iliage and turnips will be egregiouily wrong ; for with 10 tons grass 
85 per oent. moisture, we have 3,360 lbs. of solids, Instead of the 
0,720 lbs. he gives. But the shrinkage does not end here, as will be 
apparent from what has been shown to take plaoe In the 

silo. Even In the best made silage the feeding value to more 
than 20 per oent of what was originally in the grass, 
has been lost ; but taking 20 per oent as the loss, the 

figures giving the equivalent of 3,360 wlti be 2,688 lbe., 

against the 4,4^0lbs. he gives as the soiida In a orop of turnips 20 
ton* per aore. But that method gives a very Inadequate idea of 
values, In the agreed tables of tbe feeding value of tho ordinary 
fodders, hay stands at 100 to 600 of swedes for oattle, and a* 100 to 
400 for sheep. Thus for oattle tbe ratio to 1 to 6. which, In tons, 
I* 2 to 12, or, for hay 2/2 equal 1, and for turnips 12/20 equal 1 60 for 

2 tons per acre is the weight of bay, and 20 tons that of the turnips 
be quoted. Bat the silage has lost 20 per oent of its feeding value 
In the silo, thus 1— 20 equal 80 as against 1*66, that is, the silage 
is just half the value of the turnips at these quantities per abre. 
These figures relate to feeding value, and not to the relative oost of 
silage and turnips, which oannot be dealt with until further 
questions are settled. To get at something definite as to the real 
oost of making bay and ensilage, a few indisputable or generally 
accepted propositions will have to belaid down, and I may here 
say that I am myself astonished at the ^greit disparity that a 
careful examination shows to exist. 

I. A man’s labour at 3s. 9A par day of 10 hours equal 4Jd, per 
hour. A woman’s at 2s. fid. equal 3d. per hour. 

2 Horse power (Cameron) ootto 4Jd, per hoar, 

3, Dae man, 2 bones and maohino will out 5 aore* of graii in 
10 hours, oost lit, 3d. 

4, Two men, 2 horses and maohinee will throw out, tarn, and 
rake up grass on 5 aorts In 7| boors, oost 11s, 3d. 

5, Three men will put up bay in three boors, oost 3«. 4J1. 

6, If weather to bad, 4 men, 2 women will throw out, turn 
rake, and put up again la 5 hours, ooet 10s, or 2i. per sore 

7, Average crop is 2 tons per aore and 64 stones to 1 load, there- 
fore, 5 tore* equal 25 loade bay. 

8 If staok ie near to field, 4 men, 2. women, and 3 horses and 
aarti will stack, lead, and olaar up field in 8( hours, cost 26* 6 1. 

9. If field to one mile distant, to and fro la 25 loads, wifi be 

50 miles, and 3 horses moving 24 mllae per hoar will uk* up 6£ 
hours, and is the whole staff is delayed, oost will be 20*. 8d. or 4i, 
lid. per aore. . , 

10. Form data given above weight of graas Is 5 times that of 

hay, hot as 100 stones wet grata make 1 load, coat of leading si'age 
Is 3 times that of leading hay. 1 

II. Tbs oost of silo for 5 aores will be, say, £45, and 7 per oent 
interest for redemption, equal £3 3 1, 

12. The valne of 5 aores of grass to, say £35, and loss on outside 
silo to, say. 5 per oent, equal £1 15s. 

13. Tbe lots of feeding value on remainder. In the way men- 
tioned previously will, at least, average 20 per oent, or £6 15s. 

Interest on the machinery used In making hay and silage should 
be ebarged, but as they are used for other purposes® and fur larger 
quantities than the 5 aorta here dealt with, the lntereat to 
omitted. With these propositions agreed to, we oaa definitely 
fix the oost of hay and silage, 
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Hay —Goat of making 5 acre*:— 


3. 

Gutting ... _ 

... £0 11 

3 

4. 

Making 

... 0 11 

3 

5. 

Potting np 

... 0 3 

44 

8. 

Landing and staoking 

Thatching and finishing 

... 1 6 

6 

... 0 12 

jji 


5 •£ 

£3 4 

9 


Cost of making hay par aora 

If weather Is bad adoltloiial 

... £0 12 

11 

8. 

... 0 2 

0 

9. 

If to load one mile 

0 4 

Ji 


Ontaido oost o! making hay 

£0 19 


SUnge — Cost of making 6 acres j— 

£<f n 


8. 

Gutting 

3 

10. 

Leading, 26« 6d x 3 

... 3 19 

6 

It 

Intoroot on silo 

Waato outside silo 

... 3 3 

0 

*12. 

... 1 15 

0 

13. 

Loss of feeding value 

... 0 15 

0 


Extra labour waiting Ao. 

... 1 10 

0 


5 ~ 

£17 18 9 


Goat of making allaga par aore 

... £3 10 

0 

9, 

If to lead one mile 4i lid x 8 » 

0 12 



Outside oost of making silage 

... £4 2 



From thtao figures it will ba aeon that, without putting a atralnad 
Vila# upon any point, allaga costs for making about four tlmea 
ii muoh aa doe* hay. If we add 35a. par aore to aaoh for rent 
and taxes, and 25a. par aora for manurea, wa have £3 19 u for 2 
tons of hay — £1 16a. 61. per ton and £7 2«. for the nominal 10 tona 
of anetlaga, or 14«. 2d. per ton. The quantity that would weigh out 
would probably ba lea* than 8 tona. but this la taken into the 
account In (15a. ) losa of feeding value. Now, the practical out- 
come of thaaa figure* la that the man who makei graaa into 
allaga Inatead of Into hay abaolntely wattes £3 3i. per aore of hla 
money. No doubt efforts will be made to whittle down eome of 
tbeaa figures, but ao far aa la known to me nothing oan 
ba dona to put a different complexion npon It than (a hare given. 
No doubt, aa a matter of convenience, it may be of uie to have 
a little allege, but It ahould In all oases be salted, as waa done, to 
my own knowledge, forty years ago ; but that enailage will ever 
supersede the making of hay .or the growing of turnips Is the 
veriest nonienae that ever entered into the mind of man to con- 
oolve— J am, Ao.. Old Style, — North British Agriculturist, 


GERMAN SUGAR BOUNTY. 

The Immediate effect of the sugar bounty In Germany waa to 
vastly atlmalate the export trade. In 1876 the export amounted to 
no more than 500,000 owta. Bat in 1885 more than 6,000,000 owta. 
were exported, i e, more than half the total product of beet sugar 
In Germany, In 1881 the German tax payers paid out about 
£1,000,000 for bounties on thla sugar. In 1885 the amount probably 
waa £12,000,000, which represents ao muoh money throwif away 
by them. Or, rather, the money was given away— given away 
to tbe foreign oonsumera of the exported sugar, who got it 
for leaa than tho ooit of making. These oonsumers were very 
largely English; but the .bounty sugar has been sent to ail parts 
of tbe world. Last year no Inoonaiderable quantity mads its way 
to thseUnlted States, More sugar was at length, poured out than 
the world oou Id absorb, even at the reduoed price which the bounty 
made possible. The dividends of sugar faotorles, whloh 
had averaged more than 8 per oent in the years 1881 83, fell 
to 8J per oent In 1884 ; while the baianoe last year was pro- 
bably a negative one. At present the sngar Industry is suffer- 
ing under the severest depression. Germany has on her bauds 
a large Investment of capital and a large aggregation# of 
labour loan industry dependent for oontinuanoe ou Its present 
toale, on the bounty. To stop ths bounty would mean great 
loss to tbe sngar-mnkers and great suffering to their employees. 
Yet Its oontlnnanoe means au nosufferable waste of money by 
tbe Gartnan people— a waste more obvious then Is generally 
the case with protective taxes, because It oomes in the shape 
of direct money payments out of tbe treasury. One or two 
feeble attempts have been made to devise a remedy, 
hut nothing has been done, and matters remain lu the same 

B srpiexing stats. Bat the most remsrkable result of the 

German bounty has been Its Imitation by Franqg. It Is not 
very strange that Austria should bare the same fiscal system • as 
Germany, and should have got the same sort of results from 
It, But France had taxed her auger In a different way, 
taxlogtbe sugar and not the beets, that bad been free from these 
bounty complications. Indeed, aha had given up in 1881 a bounty 
wbicb had resulttd from an exoesaive drawback under tbe tax 
system then in force. But the development of the German sugar 
industry, and more parthu'arly tho importation into France of 
German sugar, was more than tbo patriotic spirit of t ie Franohmt* 
oonld bear. In their jealousy of ih«ir neighbours, they were de- 
termined not to beomdone in tbe sngar fight. So In 1884 they not 
only pat a duty ou tbe import of sugar, whloh was aimed at keep 
lag out the German pr >duot j they also adopted the German • ere 
of taxing tho raw beets, dapped ou an oxosstive drawback and 


entered the field as competitors In selling sugar to the world at 
large at less than cost. Their not*bounty has been oaloulated to 
bo 11 J franos for the metrlo owt. for this year, when It first be* 
oomes effective — * hat Is, ft Is nearly three times as largo as the 
German bounty. It will be carious to eee how long this sorry 
struggle lasts, and what results will follow from so wasteful a 
a miialreotion of Industry, -^Englishman. 

VARIATION IN PLANTS. 

In spite of the assertion by Da Candolle and other authors, 
thst "a oultlvated spades varies ohiefiy In those parts for 
whloh It Is cultivated” ws find great degrees of variation affeot* 
log different organs and often extending to other parts of 
the plant structure, This statement applies both to plants 
In a wild state and to those under the oare of man, when 
In the latter case the conditions may be considered more or 
less artificial. The reasons for this similarity of varlatfoo, both 
in a wild and cultivated state will be obvious when wo consi- 
der that a plant mast originally vary spontaneously, before 
man oan in any way affect It, at least by selection. This 
Is sspeolaUy the osse where we have obtained by selootlon 
in the course of many generations a number of distinct races, 
descendants c* one epcolcn as lu the apple, pear, chrysan- 
themum, and others. It simply oomes to this that man can- 
not so far alter the conditions, as to cause plants to abandon 
their natural tendencies nor to vary exoept In accordance with 
natural laws. Therefore spite o) the fact that man desires to soleot 
seedlings presenting the requisite variation in one organ or eet of 
organs only, it very frequently happens that there Is a correlation 
between the homo'ogou* part* of plants can sing them »JI to very 
more or less evidently in a similar manner. Cases of albinism 
will serve to Illustrate this point. 

Plants producing rod, pins, purple, yellow, or even blue 
flowers normally often both In a wild or onltivated state, give 
birth to seedlings with pure white flowers. 3?rae authors would 
describe this as a oase of reversion. The oonvers more rarely hap- 
pens, but lyohuis vespertine, sometimes producing red flowers, 
and primulas belonging to different specie^ are oasos In point, 
both in a state of Nature and under cultivation la oonneotfoa 
wish albinos amongst plants, not only are the flowers white, but 
tbe foliage and the whole aspeot of the plant bears and unmistakeably 
pallid hue, and suoh plants oan often be recognised in the absence 
of flowers. This paleness in the colour of the foliage does not owe 
its existence to man’s selection, bat Is more often an^mdesireble 
feature than otherwise. This correlation of homologous parts ia 
exemplified in white flbwered verities of lyohnia ohaloedonloa, L, 
diurna, silene armeria, linaria oyrnbalarlA, campanula rotundl* 
fo'fa, thymus serpyllum, and dianthus deltides. The same may 
be said of impatioos fliooida, which has dark foliage and sterna 
more or less st»lped with pnrplo, but in tho white flowered 
variety has palo foliage and pale green unstriped sterna. 
White flowered varieties of primula sinensis hav < palo 
foliage, and d irk flowered forms are oharaofcerlsHd by foliage of 
a similar tint more especially evident in the petiolos, the midrib, 
principal nerves, and the under side of tho leaf generally. There 
is alse a correlation between the odours of the under side of 
the leaf and that of the fbwer* in seneolo cruet) tua and other 
species, 

The tuberous roots of the dahlia afford anothor striking instance 
of the variability of plants even in the parts that are not specially 
seleoted either for the hem fit or pleasure of man. 8omo have 
large, or even short, thick and very suooulenk tubers, while In 
other oases the individual tubers are elongated and spindle shaped 
or long, slender, gradually tapering to a point, and radiating or 
projecting In all directions. Nor is this variation confined to 
form, but in a ooileation of any extent, considerable variety 
of colouring is found to prevail, suoh aa yellow, white 
and purple, or violet This is frequently unnoticed because 
of no interest to tho general cultivator, nor presenting anything 
valuable either for economical or ornamental purposes. There |« 
also a more or lest evident correlation betweon these colour* and 
that of tbe fl >w«rs. Uocared for and generally unlmporatant though 
frequent aud considerable variation extends to the foliage stems, 
and flowers of different individuals. 

What applies to the Dahlia applies still more forcibly to the 
potato, notwithstanding tho f ict that the tubers form the only 
part specially selected. This U tho more remarkable, considering 
the number of varieties in cultivation at an early period of their 
history even in this oonotry, In the northern parts of Britain, 
before the ravages of tho potato murrain beosme so 
sevore, numeroui favourite aud valuable sorti enjoyed an 
extensive cultivation, ranging ovor wide districts. Now these 
sort* were so distinct both in tho subterranean aud aerial 
parts, that any one po»H»siod to an ordjjpry degree of the 
faculties of observation, could tell to a nicety by the sterna and 
leaves alone what particular variety would be fou*id on digging np 
tho plant. Of the twelve to eighteen varieties oomlug under my 
observation, aud mostly cultivated la the fi dd, I o >uld readily 
distinguish at sight all, except tl ose whloh were mere spouts from 
other varieties, differing in the stripes, fl ikes or markings of the 
tubers, but haviog stems and foliage perfectly similar. Tills faol 
amply testifies to the amount of variation in the aerial parts of 
pitatos, notwithstanding that they have havo not been selected on 
that aooount, nor particularly desired for suoh. Between 
the stems aud tubers there was generally a more or less pro- 
nounced correlation In odour, WTbU it tho less ro markable whin 
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we consider that itomi and tubers In this instauoe consist of homo- 
logona parts, modified to psrform eaoh their own particular funo- 
tiona. Excepting ohloropbyll, or the g*eeu ooloaring matter of 
plant*, the other ooloura are muoh leva effected by light or ita 
absence, ao that the relation between stem* and tubers of potatoes 
become* more apparent, rendering their correlative variation a 
matter of common and expected occurrence In striking 
contrast to the deep purple, almost black, tuber* end purplish sterna 
of some varieties may be mentioned their white flowers, while other 
aorta with white tubera have pink or purple flowers.— J, b\ in 
Gardeners 1 Chronicle, 

LAND FLASTEB — ITS USE AND VALUE AS A 
FERTILIZER. 


Land Plaster, or Gypsum, it a sulphate of lime, which la a 
combination of Umt with aulphnrlo add and water, in the propor- 
tion of twenty-eight of lime, forty of add and eighteen of water. 
It la found in large quantities in Nova Scotia, whence It 
ie brought to this country as ballast for vessel*. There is also 
a black or dark coloured plaster, found principally In New York, 
and known aa “Cayuga Plaster,” from the county of that name, 
In which are the prlnolpal deposits. Thera are other large de- 
posits in different parts of America and in Europe, but the terms 
" Cayuga” and 11 Nova Sootla,” serve to distinguish the two 
leading varieties, the former being blaok, while the latter Is white, 
and, if unadulterated, one Is doubtless as good a fertilizer as the 
other. Each brand has Ita ohamplona, end eaoh vendor pushes its 
claims to superiority $ but the farmer should be governed by the 
guarantee of purity, and the price at which the desired article can 
be obtained in bis market. 

Owing to Its great abundance and ease of preparation, plaster Is 
the cheapest of all oar commercial fretllizers, Yet it 1* the 
least uned, owing, In part, I think, to Its merits being improperly 
understood, and to the strong olalras of manufacturers and 
vendors ot phosphates, on whloh there is a greater margin of profit. 
In my own farming operations I use more or less plaster every 
year, and have witnessed some of the most marvelous 
results from it. My farm consists of three different variotiei 
or formations of soil— a ooai slate, a sand stone gravel, and a 
stiff, heavy clay, and while barnyard manure and phoaphato al- 
ways gave the best results ou the clay aud gravel, I could 
see no perceptible difference with tho plaster, that always 
paid me and doubly so in a dry season, which I attribute to 
Its great aotlvity as an absorbent of water and ammonia. For 
oorn Fhave used plaster, both in the hill and on top, when the 
corn was up. The former I oaunot indiscriminately recom- 
mend, having had trouble with a field treated in this way onoe, 
on aoooant of the weather turning oold and wet for a week 
or ten days Immediately after planting, The oorn failed to oome 
up right, and an examination showed that all the seed cov- 
ered with plaster was rotten, while scattering grains that had 
missed the plaster were all right. I have, however, observed that 
oorn plastered in the hill came up sooner in dry, warm weather 
than corn not so treated. 

But after the above experience I discontinued its use In the 
bill, the risk of rotting being greater than I oared to take, and 
adopted the plan of putting it on the top about the time the 
corn should be all up, and as it was always put on by hand, it 
gave an excellent opportunity of seeing every hill, wheu missing 
ones were replaced, and those obstructed by clods or atone* 
were relieved, thus scouring an even stand, which is so desira- 
ble to every farmer who takes pride In his business. The 
amount used per acre was about one hundred pounds, whloh 
experience had shown produced as good results (on my soil) 
as a larger quantity when used in the hill ; but I have no doubt 
a muoh larger quantity, sowed broadcast and cultivated into the 
soil In oonneotion with that used in the hill, would often be a 
paying investment, I have also used considerable plaster on 
potatoes, both in the hill and after the potatoes came up, but 
oould never see the effects so plain as on oorn, where the 
rank green foliage— completely hiding the ground and*| 

bidding deflanoe to the drought— stood lu marked contrast to 
the slanted, scorched appearance of the test rows not so treated. 

1 have never used plaster muoh on the small grains, but one 
experiment with rye, a few years ago, proved so satisfactory that 
I will give it for the benefit of my readers. Th* ground where the 
experiment was tried inoiuded about six acres on top of a knoll 
which, owing to its high elevation and consequent heavy grade, 
never received ita quota of barnyard manure. It had orglnally 
been good land, bui hard cropping and several severe washings 
when cultivated In corn, had reduoed its fertility until it became 
a very difficult matter to get grass to catch ou it. After 
repeated efforts without snoots*, I resolved to try a new plan, My 
stock-in trade consisted of a few bushels of dry ben manure, 
hall a ton or s(Atf plaster, aud a big giant oorn or oob mill, 

1 mixed the hen manure and plaster in the proportion of three 
bushels of the former to one of the Utter, and ran It through 
the corn mill, which left it in splendid condition for drilling. 

1 drilled in this mixture along with the rye at the rate of about 
five bushels per aore, until it ran out at the cud of the fourth 
aoie. I tbau left a strip of perhaps half an acre without 
any fertillizer, after whloh I drilled in plaster alone, at the rate 
of two huudred pouuds per aore, on the balance of the plot. I 
might say I drilled in, at the same time, four quarts of timothy 
and four quarts of red olover seed per aore. The result was a good 
crop of rye-^exoept ou tho quuiiuuted strip— over tho whoio 


plot, with a noticeable difference In favour of the hen manure. The 
rye on the unmanured strip was short, thin and poorly filled. 
But it was on the grass orop where the contrast showed to the 
best advantage. The olover and timothy oaught nicely and grew 
luxuriantly, both on the plastered lot and where the hen 
manure was used, with perhaps, a little the beet show of timothy 
on the latter. But the unmanured strip had no grass at all, and 
looked, from a distance, like a strip of ploughing whloh finally cover- 
ed over with mulleins and sorrel, and wan plainly discernible on 
the oorn orop which followed a few years after. 

It is on clover that plaster ’ makes Its greatest show, Indeed 
it seems to be a specific. I have eeen the application of one < 
hundred pounds per aore, lowed broadcast during a dry 

spell, make all the difference between a poor orop and a good one. 
The farmer who o%n raise an abundance of Oliver has font little 
need to buy phosphates, as a orop of olover that will out three 
tous of hay per aore at two outtlnge may, If ploughed under or 
out and fed to stook, aud the mannure, both solid and liquid, 
carefully saved and returned, add to tho soil as much available 
nitrogen, phosphoric sold and potash as Is oontalned In 
forty dollars worth of bone phosphate. This being the foot, 
is It not all important to cater to Its wants and if possible, 
make two stalks grow where but one grew before of this golden 
plant, that has been appropriately termed "the sheet anchor 
of American agriculture V And If two hundred pounds of 
plaster per aore, costing 1*60, will bring about these 
results, what oheaper mode of Inoreaslng the fertUllty of our 
soils can we adopt ? I have heard a great many theorist! speculat- 
ing as to the proper time of applying plaster. Some eay 
at seeding time : others, that after the seed-plant le up is the 
right time, while still others say It should be sowed on olover 
in the early morning while the dew is on. My observations teaoh 
me that the first two are right, while the third Is entirety 
dogmatical. 

The first and Important thing to do Is, to get your Oliver to 
oatuh, and that this can be doubly assured by ar. application of 

F laster at seeding time, my own experience abundantly proves, 
ndeed I have seen the plastered corn hills plainly discernible 
two years after the removal of the orop, the grouud having been 
ploughed and seeded to oats and olover in the meantime. But If 
the young olover plant is threatened with a drought, by all means 
treat It to a top-dressing of plaster ; it will repay you many 
times over, for it is a faot, that the greatest benoflts from plaster 
are derived in a dry season, whloh I consider one of the strongest 
points In its favour. Everybody knows it is no trouble to 
raise crops if we are favoured with plenty of warm showers they 
loom right along, and the farmers’ barns and bins are filled to 
overflowing. But it is when diro drought Is soorohlog the life 
out of plant and bud, and every green thing is withering and 
crying for rain, that "the best laid plants o’mloe and men” 
come to naught. It Is here that plaster shows its supremacy 
and a liberal application of It made at the right time would, 
without doubt, often avert what would otherwise prove a 
calamity. 

There seems to be an opinion prevalent with many that as plaster 
or sulphate of lime does not enter largely into the compoaiton of 
plants, It oan be of but little use as a fertilizer. They do not con- 
sider that there are substances which, while they do not con- 
tribute directly to the growth of plants, have ohemloal or meohanl- 
oil properties that play a very important part In vegetation. Plaster 
has both of these properties. As a dislnfaotent and deodorizer it Is 
one of the best, as well as cheapest, substances at our command, 
Any one who has kept stook of any kind stabled during the warm 
summer months, knows what a hard task it is to keep their apart- 
ments clean aud odourless. Now, if they will keep a barrel of fresb- 
ground plaster In a convenient oorner, and every day, on sweeping 
the £hor clean, sprinkle It freely with the plaster, It will absorb 
all disagreeable, noxious odours, rendering the air sweet and pure, 
while the value of the manure will be greatly enhanoed by the 
retention of the ammonia. Poultry houses should also be swept 
clean at least twice a week in snmmer, and onoeea week In 
winter and the floors sprinkled with plaster ; It will add 
greatly to the value of the manure, and the satisfaction of haring 
clean, sweet, odourless crops and healthy flooks, will abaadantly 
pay expenses. Try it and be oonvinoed, I have praotleed It for 
many years with gnat satisfaction. 

A neighbour feeds alibis oaftie (exospt mlloh oowa and calves), 
during the winter season lu a large enclosed abed attaohed to, or 
rather under, his barn. This shed 1s bordered cn one side by a row 
of stsbles, out of whloh the manure Is thrown daily Into the shed, 
where It Is trampled by the oattle Into a bard, oompaot mass, and 
where it receives no water except what is voided by the animal 
For several years he has made a prsotloe of turning this manure 
about the middle of March, and mixing in At the lame time two or 
three tons of plaster. The result is, that by corn-planting time, or 
or say six weeks after turning, his manure is in the beat maohanloal 
condition for use, being so well rotted, you oan almost penetrate It 
to the bottom with a shovel, although three to four feet deep. 

The t<pih is, farmers don’t experiment enough. They are In- 
clined to take a great many things for granted that are far from 
being true. Hnie of thumb work Is too much followed. If the farmer 
oan secure as muoh nitrogen (ammonia), phosphorlo acid and potaah 
in one aore of olover by an application of two bundrea pounds of 
plaster, costing, say $1 60. as he oan buy In phosphate for forty 
dollars, he ought to know it, and the way to find out what this or 
that particular soil wants is to ask It, questions In tha way of 
experiments. 

It may not be generally known that In the prooeee of manufactur- 
ing superphosphate from hone with sulphuric add, there Is about 
•lx hundred pounds of sulphate of lime — common land plaster- 
produced lu the combination to eaoh ton of phosphate made. This 
sulphate of lime U taken no aooount of in setting the prloe On the 
phospatii while It may bo one of the most Important agents In pro* 
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duolng results lor the farmer ; bat as he does not know he It using 
It be gives it no oredlt. This being the feot, I would say to every 
farmer who Is baying* or Intends baying, artificial fertilizers : Give 
plaster a thorough and Intelligent trial ; then, if better resalts are 
wanted, try something else. MILES WALL, 

— American Aagrioulturiat, for January 1887. 

THE A B C OB 1 AGRICULTURE. 


Nearly every mao, whatever the oareer Into which olroum 
•tanoee may have led him, entertains the hope that, at some 
future time he may leave his prssent oooupation and return to 
the country to enjoy a woll-earned leisure and rest in a rural 
life of some kind, whether It be as farmer, gardener, fruit 
grower, or seme other agricultural pursuit. This desire Is very 
general, and quite as general Is the notion that such a life 
Is one of leisure and reet and that whatever has been one's 
previous oareer and training, farming, or other rural pursuit, Is 
one that he may take up without previous preparation and 
proseoute It with suooeis. 

There la no greater popular error than the very general belief 
that any one oan carry on a farm. One who has been a mer- 
chant all his life brlnga a few quallfiostloos that will be of use 
In farm life, vis., system In doing business, taking everything 
In Its regular order, and an accuracy in keeping a strict account 
of ovary outlay ai woll as of every income, matters in which 
the majority of farmere are strangely lacking, and while these 
are of great importance, they will not of themselves, make a 
farmer. It Is safe to say that, of those who take up any agri- 
cultural pursuit late In life, the majority, if they do not make 
an absolute failure, find It a life of annoyances and disappoint- 
ments, and that, Initead of rest and leisure, they have found 
oounttees cares, for whloh their previous oareer has given no 
preparation. Would we discourage those who, iu mature years 
would adopt some form of agriculture for the remainder of 
their lives ? Assuredly not, for It is to aid such that this 
"ABC of Agriculture ” is proposed, not more to point out what 
■hould be done, thau to show what should be avoided- 

" With what did you manure that field ?” was asked of a young 
farmer by one who notloed a most promising crop. " With brains, 
sir 1" was tbe reply, meaning that be had given thought to the orop 
and treated it accordingly. Nowhere are “ brains" more needed 
than on tbe farm. By this we mean, the practice of devoting oare- 
ful thought to every operation before it is undertaken. 

Wo are vory frequently asked by letter, tho writer having de- 
olded to adopt a rural life, where ho had better locate, the probable 
price of lands, eto. Such a letter shows that the writer bad not 
given proper thought to his project- Agriculture is sub-divided 
Into many different divisions, and before tho questions of locality 
and land, ho should first decide wlut branoh of agriculture he will 
follow. Does he Intend to carry on mixed husbandry, or will he 
direct his energies to the dairy and soil his proiluots as butter and 
obeese 7 Will he sell beef, mutton aod wool, or shall his finished 
orops be hay, wheat or barley, potatoes or cabbage, or the products 
of bis orchards ? These poiuts must be thought over aud decided 
before any question of loo&tlon need be considered. When one has 
decided what he will sell, then the question of markets and mean^of 
reaching them will infiuonoe tho choice of looatiou. These pre- 
liminaries all require careful thought, and it is only after these are 
decided need such questions as character of soil, eto., be taken up, 
as well as the climatic features of the different localities. It will 
be teen that oaieful thought — the proper use of brains — is demanded 
at the very outset of those who oontempiate a rural life, and will be 
required In all eubeequent details. Aside from the Important praotl 
oal mattsfa here hinted at. agriculture, in all its forms, suggests 
thoughts of a higher orde., What Is agriculture, and what is it 
trying to aooompllah 7 

Rightly considered, agriculture is something more than the mere 
raising of orops, It lies at the very foundation of civilization. In 
tbe natural oondltiou of things, the savage findB, in the Northern 
climates at least, very little vegetable food, He lives almost ex- 
clusively upon the flesh of animals. These animals oolleot the* 
sparse vegetable food aud concentrate It for tbe use of 
the eavsges who live by the chase, aud It Is estimated that a 
single savage requires several square miles for his subsls 
tenet. Civilisation is not possible without a denser popula- 
tion than this state of things allows : there must be an increased 
food supply, and agriculture comee in to provide it. Hants 
In thlr wild* natural conditions grow muoh crowded together; upon 
a given area, the seeds of many different kinds are sown by natural 
means, and plants are more numerous, and more oooupy the area 
than that oan support, There comee, in consequence of this crowded 
state, aoonfllot, the stronger orowd the weaker and strangle them. 
There results what bas been termed “ tbe struggle for existence, 11 
In whloh the stronger stifle and kill the weaker. This oonfliot 
occurs not only with plsnts of different kinds, but with plants of 
the mne # klnd, and thoee whloh survive do not reaoh a proper 
development. Iu this state of affairs, the first step with agrioul- 
lure is to give a desired plant undisputed possession of tbe soil, 
by olearlog off all the natural vegetation and sowing the seeds of 
tbe plant desired. But if the seeds of this plant are sowed too 
abundantly, the case Is as bad as before, for the plaut must struggle 
with Its own kind instead of other kinds, aud thus fail of proper 
development. Hence egrfoulture must give the plants not only 
freedom from being crowded by other plants, but from crowding 
by thoee of Its own kind. Muoh Is accomplished \ y sowing the 
aetdi thinly, End move by removing tho young plants soon atlor 


they appear, so that eaoh Individual may have sufficient room In 
which to develop. Why some plants are preferred to others, and 
how they are made so, may be considered In a future article, — 
American Agriculturist, January 1887. 

THE LATE MR. H, M JENKINS. 

By the death, whloh occurred on Friday, of Mr. Henry Mlohaol 
Jenkins, Secretary to the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
aod Fellow of the Gsologloal Soolety British Agrloulture, has 
lost one of Its ablest most accomplished exponents. The sad news 
must have reached many with surprise as well as vory deep regret. 
He has not seen long off life's bustling soene, and Indeed, his Illness 
—of a pulmonary order-had only assumed serious form a few days 
before the fatal Issue, For many years Mr. Jeoklui bas suffered, 
especially at this period of the year, from bronchial sffeotlon, but 
he maintained bis general health and spirits wonderfully well, and 
managed to attead to bis principal duties even though ailing 
somewhat. 

It is now nearly eighteen years sinoe deceased was transferred 
from a post of trnst in the office of the Geotogloal Soolety, 
London, to the secretaryship of the foremoat Agricultural Soolety 
In the kingdom— the 11 Royal" of England. The latter post In 
oonjunotlon with the editorship of the Society’s journal— a 
bulky volume Issued twloe a year — be held with marked distinc- 
tion til his death, Mr. Jenkins was admittedly, a prince of secre- 
taries, and during his reign, even in the faoe of agricultural 
depression the membership of the Soolety has considerably 
increased. As a business man ho had few equals. Qis official 
uotos were marvels, both In respect of penmanship and com- 
position, while the aoouraoy with whioh, under hie supervision, 
the proceedings of the Council of the * Royal’ have for many years 
been reported, has been rennrkalue. 

Deceased, it was soon discovered, was something more than a 
mere secretary. Possessed of an intimate knowledge of the sciences 
bearing on agriculture, he did not require muoh to make 
himself acquainted with ail that was neoessary for him to know 
of the practical side of the great farming question. And what he 
did require, he obtained with the greatest ease ; and appliod with 
judicious caution. Hie papers In the Journal of the Society— • 
and few, if any, issues passed without something from his pen— 
largely on foreign agriculture aud on dairying both, at 
homo aud abroad, were very instruotlve. In dairy matters especi- 
ally, even In practical quarters, he was looked upon as an 
authority. 

Iu the matter of agricultural education he took an aotlve part, 
and contributed not a llttlo to the elucidation of tho Jhbjeot, 
both by tongue and pen. As a member of the Commission for 
the advancement of Technics! Education, only the other year he 
rendered yeoman service. Before various Commissions on agricul- 
tural subjacts, Mr Jenkins gave valuable evidence. He was 
one of the assistant Commissioners, having a Continental beat, so 
to speak, to tho Royal Agricultural Commission, presided over the 
other year ho ably by tho Dcke of Richmond and Gordon : nad 
he has contributed much both through the journals of tbe Soo^ty 
with which he was more intimately connected, and otherwise 
of considerable interest to the agricultural student, and farmers 
willing to read and learn. His writings, together with the 
methodical manner In which he discharged his duties connected 
with the Royal Agricultural Soolety, will not be readily forgotten. 
Few could draft a miunte of a meeting so oonolsely and speedily 
as he could have done, either writing or diotating. 

As a scholar he bad not, oonneoted with agriculture, very many 
equals. With foreign languages, so troublesome to many of 
Britain’s best agriculturists, he was perfeotly familiar and this 
accomplishment no doubt proved of great service to him In his 
frequent tours through Continental farming districts with tbe 
resultB and observations of which readers of the Royal Agricultural 
Soolety of England's Journal from time to time had ample oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar, 

Deoeased leaves a widow and Urge family, only partially grown 
up to mourn what must be to th’in an irreparable loss ; while 
thousands of personal friends and acquaintances, at home and 
abroad, will lament the departure thus early in tbe prime of life — 
of one whom they had only to know to like and admire. 

NEW THEORY ON WIND BREAK PLANTING. 

It may be of Interest to some orchard groweri to know some 
benefits to be derived from wind breaks and where to plant or 
looate them. It depends on what you are planting for ; whether 
for ralsfng tbe temperature or to keep from blowing off apples, 
which are the two principal reasons sought after. It hat always 
been the habit of the planter to put the wind brealrtu the north and 
west, thinking he would make It warmer and mak*a more even 
temperature, (tbe old plan of oar fathers whloh I have groat respect 
for.) Such is not the case. I shall illustrate facts as we fiud them. 
It (a now conceded that tho most desirable location for orchard site 
to a north slope or hillside whioh is my experience, and hundreds 
of farmers are coming to the same conclusion, Maoy orohards 
through oentral Illinois have died out badly, aud are now dolog 
•o, that have heavy timber belts on tie west and north. Now* 
why la thla the omi ? How o«o It b* possible thgt our t ethers modi 

I 
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Well, I shall answer that in onr father's day wo did not have the 
tStreme rlged low temperature thirty or forty years ago, we have 
now, hence the necessity of a change in base for making it warmer, 

If you will allow. Many may think this strange c! jofcrine ; yet 
It will bear weighing and studying for we are sadly in need of 
light just now to keep our orchards from dying from winter 
killing. Where shall we plant? Plant your wind break on the south 
and on the east. Well, but some and many at first thought, would 
•ay, that man must be oranky. Well it may seem to those that 
bare never given ft any thought, yet my thirty years' experience 

an orohardlst has taught me many new faots, and some I have 
loarnod from dear experience : and any orchard raau of any 
considerable experience will agree with me in this that when we 
have late spring frosts the more erposod part of the orchard when 
the wind blows hardest (s where It is least affected by the frost. 
Now to farther pat this la shape for aU to see it. It is a 
known faot that on bottom lands along our rivers and smaller 
■treams, orohards will not do any good. Now there is a reason for 
this. The reason Is this If the trees oould withstand the cold, 
the bloosom or young fruit will get oaught with the frost, Now 
the great reason of the whole thing is this when you stop the 
current of atmosphere you form to a large extent a vacuum for an 
attraction of cold to settle down into the valley, or In other words, 
the atmosphere runs In oarrents like water. And if you plant a 
Wind break on the north and west and the wind Is blowing from the 
north-west yon put an obstruction, which when It strikes it, causes 
the ourrent to rise and go up. So you see, if you were on the east 
■Ida, of the break with a thermometer and you have one on the west 
side they will not register alike, and not many would suppose but will 
•how warmer on the west and colder on the east of a odd dark night. 
Now another, say as the winds are blowing jast moderately when. 

It le just freezing In the day time, the sun comes out bright, the 
wind break on the west, forming to some extent a vacuum on the 
aast or loss of force, what will be the result ? Your trees all along 
near the break will thaw out during the d*y and freeze during 
night time, while if your break had been on the east and south they 
would have not thawed cut at all, because of the exposure to the 
wind ourrent making It cooler In the day time and warmer in the 
night time, all done by planting wind break on the east and 
south. — Ml, Sterling, Ills.--John Shank, — la Partners' R?v \eto< 

WARM DRINKING WATER FOR MILCH COWS. 

1m the Issued the Farmin' Review of August 11, last, was given 
some experiments by Prof. Shelton of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College in giving cows on alternate days warm and oold water, in 
whtoh though the conditions were nob favorable for showing the 
fnll influence of warm drink upon milk production, it was shown 
that upon ^the day when the oowa had the* warm water 
they averaged 8$ per oent more milk than whoi they 
drank the oold water, the feed andoire in both oaaea being the 
same. Those who have kept files of the Farmer* Review had | 
better stop right here and lookup that article and re-read it In 
connection with the following article from an eastern exchange on 
the same subject. The experiment of ohanglng from oold to 
warm drink for cows is one that oan be easily made by any farmer 
and If on making the test he finds there le a real economy iu war. 
mlng the drink of his stook, he will then be fully justified in making 
his arrangements to supply warm drink to his oows. While the ex- 
periments of Prof. Shelton and of the New Jersey farmer 
were solely with mlloh oowt, and with referrenoe to milk 
production, there oan be no doubt that equally favourable results 
would be realized from warming the drinking water of animals 
being fed for beef. The article referred to la as follows : 

“ The owner of a herd of 25 milch oows In Cinnamlnsoa, Barling 
ton aounty, N, J., erected a building for his dairy work, in 
whioh he plaood a common steam bolter, of four horse oapaoity, to 
beat water, Instead of using the ordinary stove and kettles. From 
this boiler an Iron-pipe was extended to the water trough in the 
barnyard. It was not completed until last CorUtmaa. Upon 
turning the steam on, the chill was taken off the drinking water, 
but it was not raised quite up to the temperature of now uillk, The 
oows would plunge their noses deep into it, take hearty draughts, 
and go away looking happy.' They did not as In previous oold 
weather, 1 leave the trough! in a bumped up oondition, shaking 
their heads,' but really seemed to greatly appreciate the ohange, 

“ Now for the result. No variations was undo in the kind or 
amount of food ; yet the daily yield of milk jumped up twenty 
quarts a day the first weak, and the higher product continued. The 
narrator says : * That we see that simply warmlug the water was 
equivalent to enough feed to produoe twenty quarts of milk a day, 
whioh, at the rateths milk sold, yiolded a handsome return on the 
amount of extra investment in the boiler over the common 
heater." Probably the expense war even less, as steam-boilers 
are economical of fifW, The winter milk in this case was sold at 
8 oeots a quart ( we think : but at 5 cents it would give $7 extra per 
week of profit, 'to say nothing of the better condition of the oows. 
This result Is thoroughly iu accord with fully established 
scientific principles as we have shown. Not only h a cousldera 
ble amount of food required to produce internal heat, to supply 
that removed from without, and to warm two or three pailsful ol 
oold water drank dally by each cow ; but In domestic animals, 
as well as lo man, Ice-cold water taken into the stomach disturbs 
digestioo, and In the oaee of oowi, less of the food will la ooais* 
qasaas fe« ov&vortod Into mlft, 


" This lesson is obvious. Let all owners of rafloh oows try the 
experiment this season, while It Is yet chilly, of glvlog them their 
water in lukewarm state, and note the revolt for fntare guidance. 
On such little matters much of the actual profit Is realized In 
farming, as in other pursuits. All thst a cow, or a field, yields, 
above the coat of food, or labour and seed, is profit. Even S cents 
a day on a oow, in increased milk, or saviog la feed. Is III 
a year, on 25 oows, $273 75," 

If there should be an expressed desire for th# repnblloatfoa of 
Prof. Shelton's reporkof Ms experiments we will wMlagty reoibllsh 
t. It goes muoh more into detail than the above article.— •farmers' 

Review, 

. mssaammmmemnmtammsa^ • 

RECORD OF A MODEL DUCK FARM. 

There fsahugh duck term near South Eiston, Mass,, whioh 
ast year made a record that was commented upon all over the 
iountry and attracted muoh Interest, James Rankin le the owner 
f the enterprise. This year he again gives his yearly record, and 
be matter la worth reading. He says : 

We have got out the present season some 7,000 duoks, obioks 
>nd goslings. Over 2,000 duokllngs have already gone to market 
We have 1,000 of the ohoioest reserved for breedlog purposes, 500 
f which are already engaged at prloes considerably above tbelr 
market value. The maximum prloes obtained for duokllnge were 
10 cents per pound ; tbs minim am, 15 cents ; Use average about 21 
sots. Careful estimates and repeated experiments have convinced 
us that ducks can be put upon the market at a cost to the grower of 
not ovor 5 cents per pound. As these ducklings, when carefully fed, 
are ready for market when nine or ten weeks old. It follows that 
ihree months from the time when the machines are filled with 
eggs, the duokllogs are pat apon the market at a profit of over 400 
per cent on all Investments. 

We sell principally to large retailing firms, and they have told 
us repeatedly that our artificially grown ducks are the best fatted 
and plumpest birds In the Boston market : and they wlU pay ns 
2 oeots per pound more than they pay for other stook, and that 
they will not order elsewhere so long as we oan supply them, so 
that In order to eell onr ducks, we simply have to remain at home 
and fill aU the orders we oan. 

We wintered the past season 150 duoks, with the proper comple- 
ment of drakes. Those ducks commenced laying Jen. I. and up to 
the present time have furnished ns with 18,460 eggs, or a little 
more than 123 eggs each. The birds are now moulting, and are 
giving us about a dozm eggs per day. Iu Ojtober, when they 
recover plumage they will commence laying, and oan be relied on 
for about thirty eggs eaoh, whtoh will give at least 150 eggs per 
duok for the season. We wlU say here that our best hens as egg- 
producers would have never equalled the record of our duoks, 
either as winter or summer layers. Our yonng docks hatched 
March 15, commenced laying Aug. I, and have been laying ever 
siooe. We are getting quite a basket of eggs dally from these 
youny duoks. Of the 18,466 eggs above referred to, some 
four thousand of them we nsed for purposes of looubatlon 
and the rest were sold at remunerative prices for others to hatoh. 
Many of our orders we were quite unable to fill Many complain 
of their duokliuga through weskness In their legs and inability So 
stand. This we think is owing to highly oonoentratad food. 
The national food of the duck In its wild state Is grass an^[ fish of 
aU kinds. This oan be supplemented by a grain diet composed of 
equal parts of good wheat bran, and corn meal with plenty of vege- 
tables of all kinds — potatoes, turnips, beets, cabbage, eto. We fed 
one bushel of cooked turnips per day throughout the entire winters 
of 1885 and 1886 mixed with meal, shorts and beef-sorapa 
jjJaoks will not thrive on an exclusive grain diet. They are 
grass feeders, requiring a larger quantity of food then hem, but 
are not particular as to quality. We grow our young duoks 
in yards of 10 ^ 100 feet to exteat, putting 100 In eaoh yard. It 
la absolutely neoessary to confine them thus, ae they will not only 
run their fl*ih off but will greedily est op aU manner of inseots 
whioh they do not stop to kill, and too often pay the penalty wltb 
their Uvea. 

We give water regularly, the same as food, and only snffioent for 
them to driok. Shade is essential. It is astonishing to sse bow 
duoks and apple, pear and plum trees harmoozie. The duoke thrive 
upon thelnsoats, shade and falling leaves, and so enrloh the ground 
that the trees are loaded with large, fair fruit. Our duoklinga dress 
upouan average, five pounds at nine weeks old, so that ws usually 
grow two and sometimes three crops of them ou the seme land 
oaob season. These yard* are ploughed up aud re-seeded With grass 
and rye la the fall, the crop, of course, disinfecting the ground, 
besides furnishing green food f ;r the youug duoklinga daring the 
early spring. We feed largely during the summer on .green corn 
fodder, which is out up fine. Toe youug blrde do not fatten on It 
weadily, but seem to eujoy lt*iiugely, especially the stook. We are 
oarefut not to foed more than the birds will sat clean, and If too 
muoh is fed gather up the residuum. Our losses with daoJUinga 
have not averaged more than 1 per seat lor tbs last two years aad 
that mostly by aooldsnt,— IHd* 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report. Editorial Notes. 


Madras .— General prospeots good. 

Bombay, —Slight rain In the Karaohee district. Heaping ol rabi 
orops going on In parti of els districts. Standing crops still suffer 


Wk regret very much to record the death of Mr. Krishna- 
awami Mudaliar, of Shiyali. The Government of Madras, iu 
noticing this sad event, observe that the “ persevering and 
spirited efforts of the deceased gentlemau for the improvement 
of agriculture have, on several occasions^een favourably noticed, 


from blight and frost in some plaoes. Fever In parts of nine, cattle- 
disease In parts of ton, and small-pox in parts of throe districts. 

Bengal.— Light showers reported In Eastern Bengal only, All rabi 
crops are promising ; the earlier kinds are helog harvested with good 
onttoro. Prospects of poppy are generally fair, bat the crop Is 
backward In Qya and has suffered some injury in Patna and Baza- 
reebagh from caterpillars. Pressing of sugarcane is In progress, 
Transplanting of boro rloe is going on. General health is good, but 
oholera still prevails in Tlpperah. 

N - IK, P, and Oudh . —Weather olear and aeasonable. Slight in- 
jury tooropa from frost and blight, otherwise prospects continue to 
be favourable. Markets well supplied, but prices are rising. Pub- 
Ho health good. Cattle-disease continues iu a few plaoes, 

Punjab — No rain during the week. Health good. Prices sta- 
tlonary in the Hlsiar, Feroz*pore, and Dera lsmai Khan district* * 
fluctuating In the Mooltan district ; rising elsewhere. Crop pros 
peota generally good, but rain la much needed. 

Ventral Prouincet . — Weather olear aud cold, Rabi oropa are 
doing well, but linseed has been Injured by cold and damp, Prices 
generally steady. 

Burmak —Except a little oholera in Akyab and alight oattle- 
dliease in three districts, the health of Lower Burma Is satisfactory. 
Harvest drawing to a dose. Reports received from six districts of 
Upper Burmah, Some small-pox in neighbourhood of Mandalay. 
Otherwise publio health is satisfactory. Food sufficient and prioes 
moderate * 

Assam ,— Weather oloudy and seasonable. Gathering of mas 
tard almost finished. Outturn good in North Lakimpore. Crush- 
ing of sugaroane In progress. Ploughing of land for ahu oommenoed. 
Prospects of orops good, exoept, mustard iu Sunamganj, whloh is 
likely to be a failure* 8lx deaths from cholera from Katigora and 
two from Sadr reported, otherwise publio health good, Prioes 
steady, 

Mysore and Coorg.— Standing crops iu good oonditlou, Exoept 
In parts of the Tumkur district, where the paddy crop is affeoted 
by blight, prospeots of season favourable, Publio health good, 
Priosi stationary. 

Berar and Hyderabad , — Weather olear and oool, Rabi crops 
doing well, prospeots good. Reaping of rc*6i orops oommenoed In 
Hyderabad. Tabi crops prospering. Fever abated to some extent. 
Prioes— steady. 

Central India Staten,— Weather dry and oold. Gram and opium 
orops affected by frost In Neemuoh and Gooni. Health and pros- 
pects good. Prloss steady. 

Pajpootana, — Weather very oold but seasonable. Week rainless. 
Ifr&i and wells drying In many places. Some damage 
twm fro|t, principally to opium orops, In Jallowar ; gram, 
a rhar and others also damaged by frost in moat places, Rabi 
prospeots fair, Prloss of wheat and gram rising in Ajmere, Orops 
below average In Jeypore, Smell-pox continues. Chest affeotious 
somewhat prevalent lu Kherwara, otherwise publio health good. 
Prloeebave an upward tendenoy. 

Hep a l,— Clear, oold weather.— Wait winds prevailing and 

MMilNlUV ItfWMh fitttHtaUt. VtlHlU|k, j 


and Government conoid©' that by his death the cause of agri- 
cultural progress has iostoue of its most zealous and persistent 
advocates,” This is a fitting tribute to the memory of a native 
gentleman, who was always foremost: in the matter of agricul- 
tural reform. 

*** 

The working of the Opium Act and Rules in the Madras Pre- 
sidency during the past year presents one very satisfactory 
feature, m, that while the consumption of the drug has been 
decreasing, the revenue to Government from this source 
has been increasing. Thus the consumption decreased from 
93,552 lbs. in.1881-82 to 59,814lbs iu 1885-8G, and the revenue 
increased from Its. 4,68,340 to R«, 7,64,822 during the same 
I period. As in previous years, the monopoly privilege of the 
retail voud of opium, and of the manufacture and vend of in- 
toxicating drugs, was sold on the farming system in all districts. 
The supply of opium in all districts was left to private enter- 
prise. Of the farms sold iu the several districts, those »u 

I Godavari fetched the highest sum, viz , Its, i, 45.1X1, being an 
increase of R*. 69,640 over tho figures for the previous year. 
The presidency imported 506 chests of opium valued at 
Rs. 3,51,550, Indore supplying the largest quantity. 

Many of our readers will be glad to learn that Mr. Charles 
Maries, of the Durbhunga Rij, has solved the Rhea fibre 
1 problem. Ml*. Maries has discovered a process by which he 
can decorticate the fibre in the green state with extraordinary 
facility, after which he works it up to the required standard 
under his uow process, We have seeu some of this fibre, aud can 
state with certainty that we have Beldom seen Rheu fibre to 
equal Mr. Maries specimens. It retains all its strength of ten 
sion, while the floss is as soft as silk. Mr. Maries, wo under- 
stand, has f-bowu his fibre to some of our large Calcutta mer- 
chants who deal in fibres, and their opinion is a very favourable 
one indeed. We congratulate Mr. Maries ou his discovery, 
which ought to prove a perfect ‘’miue of wealth’* to him. Any 
<jpe wisliiug for further particulars should address himself to 
Mr. Charles Maries, Durbhunga, 

V 

The sugar industry of India is likely to sutler to a consider- 
able extent iu a few years if other foreign markets continue to 
press their manufactures into our market with as much zeal 
and pertinacity as the growers of Mauritius have evinced lately. 

It appears to us to be an extraordinary circumstance that a 
country like India, the very home of the sugarcane, should go 
ou( side her own shores for supplies of crystallized sugar. 

It denotes an utter want of local enterprise in the first instance, 
and lamentable ignorance of the laws of supply and demand iu 
the second. We understand that in this counectiofl Makars. 
Burrows, Thomson, and My 1 ue, of Beheea, have (or are about 
to), presaut a memorandum to Sir Rivers Thompson, dealing 
wihh the whole question of the sugar industry of this country, 
and the part the Government should take in its local develop- 
ment, We are not iu a position to publish the terms of this 
memorandum just yet, but we hope to do & before long* 
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Our American cousins always do things on a “ tall ’> 
scale. Thus we are told that Mr. Parker Earl, the 
t( strawberry king ” of Southern Illinois, who grows 
strawberries by the 80-acre patch, in discussing the straw- 
berry question in the Rural New Yorker, says there is no 
danger of orer-produotion of choice fruit, but that we do suffer 
from imperfect distribution^ though facilities for distribution 
are improving every year. He expects yet to see a strawberry 
season of eight months of the twelve, beginning with berries 
from the gulf coast and ending with those of the British Pro- 
vinces, and selling so cheap that people will buy ah 4 use them 
freely, and with charges for transportation and distribution so 
low that they will pay a good profit to the grower. When he 
commenced growing berries for market 20 years ago five acres 
in Southern Illinois was more than sufficient for the Chicago 
market. Now the sales in that market amount to 15,000 tons 
per year, the product of over 5,000 acres, and other cities, 
large and small, handle them in the same proportion to their 
population and location as distributing centres. 

*#* 

Our Chicago exchange informs us that in order to test the 
results of working the southern sugarcane by the diffusion pro- 
cess, 80 tons of cane were shipped from Louisiana to the Fort 
Soott, Kansas, sugar works, which have been working up sor- 
ghum cane by this process, and the following telegram from Pro- 
fessor Wiley, who has been pushing the diffusion process forward, 
to the Commissioner of Agriculture, gives the result of this 
experiment : — “ We finished boiliDg 83 tous of Louisiana cane 
to-night. Made nearly 19,000 pounds of strike. A weighed 
portion run iuto centrifugal gave 64 per cent of dried sugar. 
This will be more than 120 pounds first sugar per ton. Cane 
juioe had 10 per cent of sucrose, 18 per cent of glucose, and 
14) per cent of total solids. It would have made only 80 
pounds by the old process. We have increased the yield 
fully 40 pouuds per ton. Sugar of flue quality.” 

This gain therefore of 33} per cent was annually lost in the 
production of [sugar in the past. The diffusion process is a 
very recent invention, but the centrifugal system of obtaining 
the e.-ystallized sugar has long been known, and we had an 
exhibition of it recently at Dumraon. It is possible that in 
the fulness of time this process will be generally adopted in 
India. 

*#* 

A contemporary observes that the plan of giving a number of 
small prizes for horses, ponies and mules at agricultural shows 
in this country is oertaiuly open to objection, as it affords but 
little encouragement to any improvement in the different breeds 
In this we entirely agree. We have pointed out this objec- 
tion before now, but the Government authorities entrusted 
with the couduct of such shows seem to think otherwise. A 
show, we note, is to be held [shortly at Erode, in the Madras 
presidency, where the highest prize offered for any pony is 
Es. 60, with several other smaller prizes. Our contemporary 
observes that during the last Afghau campaign, and in the 
present operations in Burmah, the Government have found that 
ponies and mules are much more serviceable than pack-bullocks, j 
but that in many parts of the country the supply is not equal 
to the demand. It should therefore be as much as possible I 
the object of the Government to encourage the breeding of r 
these useful classes of animals, and this would be more likely 
to be affeoted by giving one valuable prize for the best pony or 
mule at a show, rather than by frittering away the amount 
awarded in trifling sums. 

It is pretty well understood by fanners that by feeding stock 
on mixed food, better r esults are obtained than if they 
were restricted to one diet. On this subject that valuable 
journal, the American Agriculturist writes “ There are two' 
cardinal principles in relation to mixed feed ; first, that mixed 
fseds are better than plain ; second that all the elements of the 
mixture should be fed each day, instead of one element for one 
day or one week, and another for another day or week. Thus, 
for instance, the experiments at Rothamstead, England, showed 
that eight pounds of peas, or six pounds of oil-cake meal, woufcl 
make a pound of live weight ; while of peas and oil-cake meal 
mixed, four and one-half pounds would suffice. It is as an 
el tttod Uett that rota attain their ittatttt valuer i 


Thus in a great majority of cases, it will be found that a sheep 
receiving three pouuds of bright wheat straw, and six pounds 
of turnips per day, will increase as much in weight, or keep in 
as good condition, as another with three pounds of the beet 
timothy hay : while the former will cost less. It has been 
ascertained that to keep a sheep in good thriving condition, 
fifteen pounds of perfectly dry feed { of average good quality), 
is required per week for each one hundred pounds of live 
weight. But since hay and grain, in their prdinary oonditionr 
contain about fourteen per cent of water, from eighteen to 
twenty pounds per week will be necessary, or about three 
pounds per day. To facilitate digestion and prevent constipation, 
it would be well if an equivalent of this amount of nutriment 
could be expanded in bulk, so as to weigh seven or eight 
pounds.” 

Sib Edward Buck, the Secretary to the Government of India 
in the .Revenue and Agricultural Department, has been making 
a tour in India since bis return from England. The tour com- 
menced with the North-West Provinces and extended first to 
A j mere, where the resettlement operations have lately been 
brought to a close. Then he journeyed to Bombay, where the 
Agricultural Department is commencing to arrange for the main- 
tenance of maps and records in districts released from the 
Settlement Department ; thence to the Central Provinces, where 
settlement operations are in active progress under Mr. Fuller 
—the whole province, or about 50,000 square miles of assessable 
land, having to come uuder re-settlement within ten years ; and 
fiually to Madras, in which presidency the survey and settle- 
ment operations are likely to be concluded within the same 
period. Our Allahabad contemporary understands that the 
main object of Sir E. C. Buck’s tour has been to arrange with 
the various local Governments the best method of village survey 
and of gradual transfer of settlement operations to the Agricul- 
tural Department and its branches, which, under the policy 
inaugrated by the Famine Commissioners, will maintain village 
maps and records under a system precluding the [[necessity of 
periodical revisions of settlement by special departments. 

The following is the official summary of the reports on the 
state of the season and prospects of the crops for the week end- 
ing 9th February 1887 With the exception of light showers 
in Eastern Bengal the week under report has been rainless. 
The early rabi crops continue to be reaped ia Bombay and Ben- 
gal. Elsewhere the prospects of the standing crops are general- 
ly excellent, though some injury has been done to them by frost 
and blight in parts of Bombay, the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, the Central Provinces— -where linseed has been prin- 
cipally affected — Rajpootana and Central India In the Punjab 
rain is still much needed for the rabi in five districts. Iu Mad- 
ras the standing crops are generally in good condition, but in 
parts they have been affectel by disease and in some places are 
withering for want of rain. In Coorg the season promises fa- 
vourably. The winter rice harvest is over in Bengal, and the 
spring rice is being transplanted. In Burmah the rice harvest 
is appro&chiog completion and threshing operations have com- 
menced. The pressing of sugarcane is in progress in Assam, 
Bengal, the North-Western Provinces and Oudh ana the Cen- 
tral Provinces. The gathering of mustard iu Ass&tn is almost 
over. Poppy prospects continue excellent in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, but are less favourable ill Beugal. In 
Central India and Rajpootana the plant has been affected by 
frost. The general health of the people continues satisfactory. 
Prices again show an upward tendency in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh this week, and are still rising in the Pun* 
jab and in some States in the Rajpootana Agency. Elsewhere, 
they remain generally steady. 

*£* 

Writino on the subjeet of mining industries ip Bormou, 
Indian Engineering says ; — < 

“ Very little progress has been made duriog the past year in 
the development of the mineral resources of this province, 
owing to the disturbed state of the country. There are large 
workable deposits of coal in the Mergui district, but the 
country beiug so thinly populated, unhealthy and some distance 
prom the Teuasserim river, no attempts have as yet been 
nude to work this* deposits, In ZkayeUnyo prospeetisg for 
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coal is continued, bat as yet no success, has been attained 
Any way, under present circumstances, the coal could not b< 
brought to Rangoon at such a coast as to compete with that 
imported. The price of English coal at Rangoon is from 
Rs, 15 to IB per ton. Good coal is found in Upper Burmah, bu 
nothing up to the present time has been done to work the 
deposits. Rioh deposits of tin are to be found in the Mergu 
district, and are from time to time worked by the Chinese, but 
forborne reason or .other they do not appear to work it so 
successfully as in the Native States adjoining, although the 
Government protect them : during the past few years as much 
at 10 per cent was taken off in the export duty, and the only 
conclusion that could be arrived at, by comparison with the 
success attending the miners in the Native States is, that they 
are bound down more like slaves ; whereas those under the 
British Government are free to work as they like, Mr. Law, 
of Moulmein, has obtained a liceuso for prospecting for lead in 
certain bills in the Salween valley, and another gentleman 
from the same place has taken out a lie ease to prospect for 
antimony in the hills within seven miles from Moulmein. The 
latter has been so far successful, and has abtained some 80 tons 
of ore, and forwarded the same for valuation to England.” 

Mr, J. F. Parc*, Acting Direotorof Revenue Settlement and 
Agriculture, Madras, submitted in August last certain proposals 
regarding the education and employment of etlutries (native 
veterinary practitioners). His idea was that these men should 
have a practical, rather than a theoretical, training, and he was 
therefore of opinion that they should be recruited from the ordi- 
nary ryot or peon classes, as they, having no education to give 
them aspirations, will be content to be what they always should 
remain, vi$,, talutries and nothing more." That having se- 
lected the men, they should be placed under experienced cattle 
diseased inspectors for six months for training ; and those who 
did not qualify should bo turned off, this period being consi-ier* 
ed quite long enough within which to learn all that was ne- 
cessary. Iii the matter of pay, he thought Us 10 per month 
duriug the period of probation and Rs. 20 per month as a 
maximum salary, quite enough ; the object in vi**w b *ing not so 
much to retaiu them as Government servants as to educate a 
large number of men in the European method of castration, 
and then let them return to their own parts of the country 
and teach .others what they have learnt. These recom- 
mendations have been sanctioned by the Government of Mad- 
ras, and operations will, for the present, bo cou lined to the dis- 
tricts of Salem and Coimbatore, because here the experiment in 
pony-breeding is being carried out. Two paid pupils on Us. 10 
per month will be attached to each instructor, and if the 
experiment is successful, the number may be increased. In this 
connection, we gather from the papers before us, that a so httry 
is regarded only as castrator. As a matter of fact ealutry is 
the term applied to all native veterinary practitioners— at any 
rate it is so understood in uj A er India. A report of the pre- 
sent tentative operations i* to be submitted six months hence, 
which we shall await with interest. 

The uses of plaster are, we believo, very little understood 1 
in this country ; at any rate we do not remember seeing it 
ever tried as a ‘ manure or as a disinfectant. The follow- 
ing note from au esteemed exchauge ought to convince 
all sceptics as to the value of common plaster : — " There 
seems to be an opinion prevalent with many that aw 
plaster or sulphate of lime does not enter largely into the 
composition of plants, it can be of but little use as a f rtdiz-r. 
They do not consider that there are subtauees which, while 
they do not contribute directly to the growth of plan s, have 
cheO'Cal or mechauical properties ' that play a very important 
pa^j vegeta tk>u. Plaster has both of theBe properties As 
a disinfectant and deodorizer it is one of the best, as well as 
cheapest substances at our comm&ud. Any one who has kept 
stock of any kind stabled during the warm summer month'*, 
knows what a hard task it is to keep their apartments clean 
and odourless. Now, if they will keep a barrel of fresh-ground 
plaster in a convenient corner, and every day, on sweeping the 
floor clean, sprinkle it freely with the plaster, it will absorb all 
disagreeable) noxious orders, rendering the air sweet and pure, 


while the value of the manure will be greatly enhanced ly Um 
retention of the ammonia. Poultry- houses should also he 
swept clean at least twice a week in summer, and once a week 
in winter, and the floors sprinkled with plaster ; it will adfl 
greatly to the value of the manure, and the satisfaction of havtyg 
clean, sweet, odourless coops and healthy flocks, will abundantly 
pay expenses. Try it and be couviuced.” 

The fish-curing operations in the Madras Presidency, which 
have now been conducted regurlarly foi some years past, 
continue to make good progress. The operations during the 
half year ending March 31st 1880,abow particularly satisfactory 
results. Thus we are told that during the period under review, 
135 yards were open and 133 were worked, as against 140 open 
and 12 3 worked in the corresponding half of the 
proceeding year : the total quantity of fleh brought to be 
cured was 19,559 tons as against 14,484. There was thus, not* 
withstanding the unfavourable character of the season In 
some localities, an increase of ten in the number of yards 
worked and of nearly 32 per cent in the quantity of fish cured. 
This latter increase w,i gereral, a*' i occurred in all but to divi- 
sions. The most noticeable feature of the period under review 
was the remarkable success which attended the working of the 
yards in the Maugalore circle The transactions in these were 
hitherto merely nominal, bat during the half year they, as 
compared with the corresponding half of the previous year, 
increased nearly fourfold. In point * f quantity of fish cured, 
the Calicut division ranked first with 739 maunds, which 
imposed uearly 71 per cent of the we'^Ht produced by the 
whole of the presidency ; next, but far behind, came Tinneveljy 
with 54 381 maund*, followed by Cbicacole with 27,347 maunds. 
The last in order, was, as might be expacted, Chiugleput with 
11,531 luauuds. 

The average quautily of salt issued for each maund of fish 
cured decreased from 13*331 bs. in the half year ending 3lst 
March 1885, to I2 9l)lbs in the period under report ; and the 
Jommissioner states that the variations in the individual yard 
mv rapidly becoming less marked This is satisfactory. The 
, jar (mental experiments in fish-curing were generally speaking 
satisfactory aud resulted in a small gain to Government nearly 
a all divisions, and the Government trust that the importance 
>f these operations will not be lost sight of ; as they not only 
servo a vety useful purpose by way of example and of an ad- 
ditional stimulus to au industry which has been steadily and 
apidly advancing since 1881-82, but they are also of value in 
.^shistiug to determine what should be the average amount of 
alt per maund of fish which should be used in curing operations. 
The financial results show a gain to Government of Rs. 12,420, 
but taking the total receipts aud expenditure from the com- 
mencement of the experiments, there was up to the end of the 
lalf-yeara loss of Us. 3,310 or 9,833, according as interest on 
mtlay is excluded or included. It is noted, however, that one 
tern of expenditure, i e the erection and maintenance of build- 
ngs is rapidly being tlirowu ou the fish-curers themselves, and 
this, it is hoped, will materially tend to diminish the expen- 
diture and enhance the receipts in future years. 

Tub following is Messrs. Gow, Wilson and Stanton's Indian, 
Gey luu and Java Tea rep >rt, d ited L >odon, January Sift, 
1887 : — Since our lost (dated 7th instant) 63 256 package* of 
mlian, 5,222 packages of Ceylon, and 2,144 p <ck>«gee of Java, 
making a total of 70,622 packages, have been offered in public* 
action. The largest amount of Indian tea ever placed on the 
Market in one foituight h s been catalogued since our last, -but 
,he trade, having to a great extent chared out the cheap pur* 
ih.ws made before Cnristmas, has not feared to buy freely , hone# 
he market for all low leafy grades lias advanced fully to Jdh 
'rota lowest quotations, while medium Pekoes show aa qniflh u 
d. to 21 advance. There is au iuipiovement iu the quality of 
■ccent arrivals, many teas having au autumnal flavour which 
juyers have fully appreciated Daijeeliugs were in small 
uppty, aud any teas with flavour and quality are eagerly com- 
leted for at greatly enhanced prices. The average value of 
udian tea, it should not be overlooked, is still txoap&ioaally 
ow, so that satiefaofjry deliveries may $• expect#!* aa|gg»a 

• 
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substantial rise should occur. As au idea of the current prices 
of Indian tea in London, we quote 

Fanning* >M 6id, same time last year 8gd, and 7 d, (n 1884 
Broken Tea ... 7a. ,, ,, 9 &d. M S^d. 

Pek. Boug, ... 9<J. ,, • i 10id. , % 9 \d 

Pekoe. _ 10*4. „ 1-0* „ 11 fd. 

Pek. Song. ... Id. 

Pekoe 8Jd. 

An increasing quantity of Ceylon tea has been placed on the 
market during the past fortnight, but not more than enough 
to meet the ever-growiug demand ; in fact, Pekoe Souchongs 
and Souohongs are much wanted, and are difficult to buy, except 
at higher quotations. The rates for Pekoes remain firm, but 
Broken Pekoes and Fannings, which grades come more directly 
into oompetition with Indian kinds, are rather neglected— un- 
less the liquors are strong and rich. ^Generally quality is being 
well maintained ; this is very satisfactory when it is remem- 
bered that about this time last year, a deterioration was observ- 
able. Of the 2,144 packages of Java in public auction, 1,813 
were of direct import, and comprised selections from ten 
estates. Recent prices have been fully maintained, and the 
lower grades of fair liqaoring whole leaf teas are somewhat 
firmer ; catalogues for 1,613 packages ex S.S. Smith are issued 
for next week. The 2,144 packages sold at an average of 
per lb. 

DUMRAON AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 

II. 

We left off last week at dye plants ; and will now resume 
our review of the rest of exhibits. In the class for vegetables 
there were some really creditable specimens. Potatoes, both 
from country and English seed, were particularly good for this 
season of the year ; so were the egg apples ( begoon ) : we have 
seldom s*en them better or larger. Among them there was 
one plate of what we knew some years ago as the ‘ golden gem 
variety, and the fact of this having found its way into Dumraon 
is evidence that English vegetables are largely cultivated there 
The cabbages and cauliflowers were fully equal to anything we 
have seen in Calcutta, while onions, currots, &c., were also wel; 
represented. Among flowers, we noticed some very fine roses, 
which grow and bloom to perfection in Dumraon, as any 
one might have seen in the Maharajas garden. This is not 
a very good season for fruits, so in this class there was nothing 
to notice specially. In the textile class there were some speci- 
mens of some coarse cloths and blankets, which we did not think 
of any account. Dumraon is rather backward in this branch 
of industry. We do not of course include in this the fino ex- 
hibits from the B uxar jail, which would do credit to any loon* 

The dairy produce class was better represented than we 
expected. The specimens of ghee were such as our Calcutta 
folks seldom see, and would pay a high price for. Matters were, 
however, so hurried that a cursory view, such as we had, does 
not justify us in pronouncing a deci ded opinion on the dairy 
produce of the district. 

There is one branch of the exhibition to which we wish to 
direct special attention, viz , the agricultural implements class. 
Here there were four principal exhi bitors, Messrs. T.E.Thomp- 
eon and Co., Jesaop and Co., the N.-W. Provinces Agricultural 
Department, aud the Bengal Iron Works Company. The 'first- 
named exhibited chiefly English implements, which we did not 
think would commend themselves to the Indian ryots. In the 
first place they were too complicated, and in the second the prices 
were beyond the means of the people. We did not find a single 
implement tiiat we would ourselves purchase for agricultural 
purposes in India. Messrs. Jessop and Co. were more fortu- 
nate. Their ‘ Hindoostan 1 plough, which has commended itself 
to so many cultivators, was conspicuous ; but it is too highly 
priced for general adoption. There are few ryots who 
would pay Rs. 16, when they can get a plough equal to it in 
every, respect for Rs. 3-8. A pump, called the ‘ Deluge ’ 
we thought particularly good. It is easily worked, and throws 
up a large and constant supply of water, and doeB not require 
more than one man to work it. The price, however, is pro- 
hibitive, The implements sent by the Bengal Iron Works 
Company, Burrakur, were not only strong and serviceable, but 
extremely low-priced. Among ploughs, the ‘ Birati* commend - 
•d^ttltll tQ PUT judgment, It is light, Strong, and not likely 


to get out of order. Its suitability for rice lands is its most 
essential feature, while the mould-board is not so broad as to 
make it difficult for an ordinary pair of bullocks to work it 
easily. Next to this, was the Burrakur No. 3. This implement 
is suitable for all lauds, but requires a rather strong pair of 
bullocks to work satisfactorily. Both these ploughs are priced 
at Rs. 3-8 each; and having the share and mould -board of 
I cast iron, are not likely to get out of order. It may be men- 
' tioned here that the ‘ Birati* was originally invented by Oolo- 
nel Neill, but it has been somewhat modified and improved at 
the Burrakur Iron Works under the direction of Ritter von 
Schwarz. There were two chain pumps, a single and a double ;• 
the former worked by two men, and the latter by a pair of 
bullocks. Both of these are excellent implements, moderately 
priced, aud not likely to get out of order, in a hurry. 4 * 
We understand that many of them have already been 
sold to the ryots, and many orders have been registered 
for more, Ritter von Schwarz, who is the designer of the 
above, also turned his attention to cart wheels, and turned out 
' a pair very much like the common coun try wheels, but much 
improved, having the nayo of light iron- work, which makes 
them lighter, stronger, and not liable to climatic influences, 
as is the case with common wooden naves, and not likely to 
get out of order. The pa rts are, moreover, iilterchangeable at 
the trifling cost of two or three annas. The price of a pair of 
such wheels is Rs , 20, which is exactly what it costs a ryot 
to make them of the common kiud. In fact the implements 
turned out by the Burrakur Iron Works have one prominent 
feature, — cheapness, with which are combined strength 

simplicity aud adaptability to Iudiau conditions of agriculture. 
Ritter von Schwaiz, who has the direction of affairs at Burra- 
kur, deserves much credit for his labours, the results of which 
have proved so satisfactory hitherto. 

The Agricultural Department of the North-Western Provinces, 
among other things, exhibited an American sugar evaporating 
pan, which was set in full working order. This pan has cer- 
tain advantages, but in our opiuiou does not counterbalance 
those of the ordinary country pan, of which mure later on. The 
Bengal Agricultural Department, in the person of Mr. A. C. 
Sen, exhibited a plough to which we referred some f<*w 
months back. It is au invention of Mr. Sen, and is on the 
style of Messrs, Jessop & Co's “ Hindoostan ” plough, to which, 
iu our opiuion, it ia much inferior, not ouly in its working, but 
general get-up. It is more flimsy iu make, but it is about oue- 
third the price. We do not think, however, that it will 
1 take 1 with the ryots. 

Messrs. Burrows, Thomson, and Mylne, of Behea, had their 
sugar cane mills in full working. These mills are too widely 
known to need auy description from us ; but we invite a 
perusal of a few ‘ notes 5 given to us by Mr. Mylue on 
this subject, which we reproduce in .mother column. 
Another machine exRibited by this firm was a centrifugal 
sugar crystallizer. The working of this simply astonished 
Sir Rivers Thompson and his party, especially the Revenue 
Secretary to the Bengal Government. We saw crystallized 
sugar made by this machine in tom minutes ! The boiled 
juice was put into it, aud the machine was set iu motion, 
when io ! in two miuutes, the result was crystallized sugur. Ifc 
appears that Messrs, Burrows, Thomson and Mylne have been 
workiug this centrifugal for nearly ten years in their district, 
aud only now have the people come to learn the great value of 
this machine, Its price is certainly very high (Rs. 460), but 
some of the important ryots have already purchased a few 
machines. Mr. Mylne gave us to uuderataud that* the common 
country cane juice evaporator is superior to auy thing more 
elaborate, aud this he proved to us at Dumraon. 

There was also a ploughing match on the eveniug of the 3rd 
instant after the opening of the exhibition, an^ here the t erits 
of the various ploughs exhibited were to have beet tested. In 
our opinion, however, the ground chosen was too soft, having 
been already ploughed aud therefore it was not easy to form a 
correct estimate of the capabilities of the several ploughs. To 
our mind the ‘Birati,* the “ Burrakur No. 3,” aud the “Hin- 
doostau” gave the best results. To which of these the prize 
was awarded we have not yet been informed. 

An economic museum has been established fdio by the Maha* 
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raja in connection with the demonstration farm, whero there i« 
no doubt the ryOts will, ia time, find some thing to interest 
them. The term * demonstration farm * appears to bo a misno- 
mer, as it is not intended to demonstrate to the people what the 
agricultural officers are themselves only trying to learn by 
repeated experiments. We are therefore glad to learn that it is 
intended to change the name to that of ‘experimental farm’ 
We visited this farm, and saw several plots sown with wheat 
and other crops under various methods of treatment as to soil. 

Wore is little doubt that the State of Dumraon is 
much ahead of most places in Bengal in the way of 
agricultural reforms, and this is due in a great measure to the 
peculiar natural advantages possessed by Dumraon, added 
to the favourable terms enjoyed by the cultivating classes 
as to their holdings. The country is very fertile, having a 
Bploudid nataral soil throughout, with canals aud rivers, which 
leaves very little to be desired. Add to this the desire of the 
Maharaja to introduce intelligent reforms. 

In conclusion we have only ^to say that if next year it is in- 
tended to hold another agricultural exhibition, sufficient time 
Bhould be allowed to intended exhibitors to prepare their ex- 
hibits : and that more attention should be paid to the business 
part of the function. The time of the year should also be so 
selected as to allow the produce of the latent corps being staged. 
Maroh would appear to be a good mouth for this purpose. 

COD-LIVER OIL AS A CATTLE FOOD. 

The suggestion of Cod-Liver Oil as a cattle food perhaps 
Bavours of the incredible ; but it is nevertheless a fact that the 
experiment has been tried with success in England. In a 
country like India, where from want of proper food, aud tho 
wasting diseases which are so common to the cattle in this 
country, as often to make them resemble ‘ Pharoah's lean 
kine,’ this discovery of the properties of Cod- Liver Oil for 
fattening cattle is worthy of attention. Cod-Liver Oil has 
hitherto be«*i associated in our minds with the nourishment 
of the human system, but when it is understood that this oil 
differs in its nature from castor and other appeiieut oils, and is 
distinctly nutritive, it will be easily understood how it can be 
used for fattening cattle, aa well us the rearing of sickly 
and inferior stock. Animals, like human beings, require 
a certain amount of fat or oil to supply them with 
the requisite amount of caloric. The fact is recognised 
in many forms both for man aud beast. In the case 
of such animals os horses, sheep and horned cattle, the fat has 1 
usually been supplied to them in the form of linseed or cotton 
cakes, and the substitution of a more nutritive oil is therefore a 
question of comparative expense. This would, therefore, ap- 
pear to be solved by the use of cod-liver oil . Any pasturage from 
roots aud twigs, deficient in nutrition, may be made the vehicle 
for the transmission into tho stomach of the commissariat 
camel and mujp of a small quantity of cod-liver oil, which will 
Buataiu and keep in couditioi transport auimals on the line 
of march. The pasturage of our troops, so inferior in 
seasons of ^drought aud so liable to engender colic in v et 
weather, can now be safeguarded. Mr. Alfred Bo nr wick, the 
managing director of Messrs. Jensen aud Co., we learn, himself 
greatly interested in agricultural pursuits, couceived the 
idea of trying the experiment of feeding cod liver oil 
on a commercial scale. It would bo a long history 
to relate the means by which the perfecting aud 

cheapening of the supplies have been effected. They in- 
volved the outlay of much capital. In carry iog them out 
a little town has been created at the head-quarters of the new 
industry, situated at Brettesnoes, in the Lofoden Isles, the I 
very heart of the beat Norwegian codtisheries. There, in the ‘ 
mid>t of perhaps the most lovely scenery in Norway, ht»s 
gr^/ially riso^ a Lugo commercial undertaking, affording, iu thin 
branch, employment for over 500 fishermen and working people. 

It is claimed for Jenseu’a Norwegian Cod-Liver Oil, that it 
protects the chest and lungs of horses and cattle exposed to 
wet and cold, being a nourishing food, a stimulant, aud a valu- 
able curative agent and safeguard against pneumonia aud in- 
fluenza. It increases the yield of milk and the richness of cream, 
aud whether with goats, calves, lambs, # pigs, or puppies, the 


result* have been found moat emcaoious. Writing on this sub- 
ject the Livettock Journal says : — 

The ood livers are now obtainable perfectly fresh, a vitally 
important matter in the preparation of the cod-liver oil. The 
bodies of tho ood aud the herrings produce an oil (trade oil) 
used for many purposes, principally for dressing leather, to 
rondor It soft and supple. The bones and flesh, formerly 
a waste product, now, when dried and ground up, form 
the base of what is known as fhh potash manure. 
By dint of thus increasing and multiplying the uses of the 
I fishing harvest in tho Norwegian waters, the original cost of 
I all has been brought to a mlolmujn, and oattle oil— -that Is, 
cod-livor qil — Intended for feeding animals is now manufactured 
and sold by the oompany at rates rendering It available for 
any stookkeeper In the oountry, whether a breeder of horses 
or sheep, oattle or pig-, or oxen or fanoy dogs, or fancy 
fowls. Sir C. A, Cameron, 1 k M. D., President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Ireland, writes of this oattle oil M Ife is au exoelleut 
idea to give this oil to oattle. A few ounces added daily to their 
food, would be most beneficial to their health, and would help mate- 
rially to fatteu them.” So it has proved in praotlce 1 With young 
“took— oaWes, fowls and lambe especially— brought into the world 
in the midst of the most iuolemeut weather, as it ’soften thoir un- 
fortunate lot, the oattle oil is said to be the means of saving hun- 
dreds of valuable young lives. I‘ provides them with warmth, the 
first neoesdty of young life. A fad grown horse or oow is given a 
wine glass full of the oattle oil night morning. It costs almost 
exactly \d % per day. A ton of o ike, coating about £9 10* , oon . 
tains 112 lbs. of oil. A barrel of oattle oil, casting from £4 10s. to 
£5, contains 220 lbs. puro ood-Uvor oil, tho highest form of nutri- 
ment, and the most efficient to a perfect digestion known. 
The most important points claimed, therefore, for Jensen’s 
oattle oil for farmers’ use, M re Its powers of saving 

youug life, espeolally lambs and ouives, and (2) its highly 

fattening properties, both for young and full-grown stook. One 
of the greatest companies In the world as owners of horses ia 
giving it an exhaustive trial. If it will keep their horses free from 
influenza aloue.it will p*y thorn well. If It will put up the average 
of the working days of a horse six to nine months, as results al- 
ready aohieved make very probable, shareholders oan congra- 
tulate themselves on an iuorease of dividend from the use of the 
oattle oil. 

We leani that in order to introduce Messrs. Jensons 
cod-liver o i for Cittle to tho notice of the authorities iu India, 
Messrs. Hertz and Colling wood, the London agents, are send- 
ing out a trial consignment, so that we may at an early date 
bo able to say something defiuite on the subject, so far as Int^a 
is concerned. 

5du. ETNUO.VNE ON AGRICULTURE IN BENGAL. 

AhTHotJoii the Dumraon Agricultural Show is a thing of the 
past now, yet we cannot omit to publish the speech of Mr. Fiuu- 
cane, tho Director of the Bengal Agricultural Department at 
the State dinner on the 4th instant at Dumraon. Unlike a daily 
paper, we are necessarily a little behind hand, butaa this journal 
professes to maintain a record of all events of interest to agri- 
culture, this speech could not very well have been omitted. Mr. 
Finuoane said 

Sir Rivers and Lady Rivers Thompson, Maharaja, ladles and 
gentlemen, — The toast which I have the hcuour to propose Is that of 
th*» Commlttoe of the Dumraon R*j Agricultural Show. Our host 
the Maharaja, and Committee have on the present occasion assocl. 
atod the Agricultural Show with a varied aul liboral programme of 
amusements, and because they thiuk these things to be necessary 
or at all tirnos oven appropriate accessories of agricultural shows, 
but beoauso they wish to glvo expression to the desire of the Maha- 
raja and of all chases in Behar to give his Honor, Sir Rivers 
Thompson a suitable reoept : oa, and one worthy of the esteem, re- 
spect, and, I imy say, affection with whloh ho is regarded in Behar, 
by all olassua of the community. I will ask your indulgence for 
short time, while I make a few remarks on some topics suggested by 
the agricultural part of tbo programme. m 

When more than two years ago hie Honor tho Lietenuant-Oovern* 
or instituted au Agricultural Department in these provfnoes and 
placed the supervision of that Department In my unworthy hands, 1 
oonfeas that I uudertoook tbo duties entrusted to me with doubt and 
hesitation ; with feelings akin to despair. The work of an Agrioul- 
tural Department in India ia two fold : first, that oonneoted with 
surveys aud the reoord of rights ; and seoondly, that oonoeotsd 
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With agricultural inquiry and Improvement. The object of the survey 
iftd record of right. In Behar wan as eome of you gentlemen are 
4 wero, to aaoertaln and record the rlghta and Habllltlei of all daises 
•fthe agricultural community, from laodlorde of the highest degree 
down to the lowest nnder-ryot cultivating the soil, j 

In connection with thla part of the dutie. of an Agricultural | 
Department, I had no anxiety, I felt then, M I feel now no doubt, 
regarding the feaelbllity of carrying out a wrvey and reoord of 
fights, and had no misgiving, regarding the advantages which 
Would aciroe to all olasse. of the agricultural community from the 
Impartial and efficient execution of this work. It was not In con- 
section with this, whloh I. perhspe the main branch of the dutie. 
wbloh fall to an Indian agricultural department, that I felt anxiety, 
bst it was In oonneotion with that part of the duties of these de- 
pertinent., which Is oonn.oted with agricultural improvement, that 
one oosld not fall to be impressed with the despairing reality o! 
fenw mtls can be done In thie direction by any individual or any 
organisation. 

It was not that there was no field for work or that no improve- 
Stent was possible In the system of agriculture at present i W- 
lowed In these provinces. On the contrary, wheu one thinks 
of the average Indian ryot tolling under the fierce heat of an 
Indian midday sun struggling knee-deep In mud-to guide his 
ploogh-oattle by twisting their tails, now addressing them In 
words of bumble entreaty, and now imprecating curses upon their 
dovdted heads, It must appear almost ludicrous to suppose that 

he, the ryot, has devised for himself a system of agriculture whloh 

IS eo perfect and complete that he and his class alone of all 
ethers olaesei and of all other professions In this country ha. 
nothing to learn from Western knowledge and nothing to gain 
from Weetern Improvement. The field for Improvement Is vast 

and the possibilities are great; but the objects In the way of the 
Introd notion of snob Improvement! are equally great>nd difficult 
to surmount. Before you oan attempt to Introduce agricultural 
Improvement with any prospeota of success you must first have 
agricultural security ; next you must have— or .If you have It not' 
ytm muet oreate— a real Interest in, and de.lre for, auoh im 
ptovements on the part of the people themselves ; and above all 
you mu.t have capital In the hand, of the agricultural 
eommunlty before they oan adopt improvised or expensive methods 
of cultivation 

Agricultural security Is necessary, for It is evident that unlese 
thqpe who plough and sow have lome reaeonable assurance that 
they Will also enjoy the fruits of their industry, it Is futile to 
talk to them of agricultural Improvement, and it la equally evident 
that given snob security It Is u.ele.s to prsss upon them In 
novations whloh they do not want and have not the Intelligence to 
understand or the capital to work. 

lmpreeeed with the magnitude of these difficulties, I entertained 
grave doubts of the possibility of effecting anything in the way 
Of the Introduction of agricultural Improvement, in which there 
than appeared to be no interest among the people chiefly concerned, 
and for which there appeared to be no real demand. | 

I found, however, that an agricultural exhibition had already 
been organised In this district, and It appeared that there existed 
here a genuine desire for the Introduction of agricultural Im- 
provements and a real Interest la agricultural inquiry. Id short 
the oondltione requisite for the introduction of improvements In 
agricultural praotloe wero here fulfilled to a larger extent than 
perhaps In any part of those provinces. 

If I am asked why I say that the conditions are more favourable 
boro than elsewhere, my anewer Is this that agricultural seourlty 
axlsts because we have here In the Maharajt an excellent landlord, 
who though ee the chief of a warrior caste, he can traoe his lineage 
back In unbroken line to a period three hundred year, anterior to 
the tformao conquest In Bogland, and though he may point with 
juet pride to the fact that he and hi. fathera have held their own 
In this plaoe In the famed jungles of Bhojpore through the vary- 
ing violas It ud.i of five hundred yeari of Indian history ; yet he 
hat no prouder boast, no more honorable tradition than thl., but 
through all these long ages hts predeosssors in this Raj have 
Invariably respected the anolent rights of their tenantry and 
adhered to the anolent customs of their country. 

Our host, U& present Maharaja, aided by his manager, Rai 
Bahadoor Jal Prokaah Lall, has wisely adhered to those honoured 
tradltions and family customs ; and the result is that the Maha- 
raja Is honourably distinguished among the great territorial pro- 
prietors of these province. In this that he Is surrounded, In {he 
glass of gutuithtadan of whom ws saw many specimens at the 
Opening of tho exhibition yesterday, by a contented gad pro* 


sperous tenantry sitting at easy rents jealous of their rights, able 
and determined to, maintain them, Hence it happen! 

that they on the one hand interest thomsolves in agri- 
cultural improvement, beoause they feel confident that there 
a no thought of ohanglng their rents iu oonsequenoe of suoh im- 
rovements when made at their expense ; while the manager fosters 
. nd enoourages that interest in various ways, among whloh may 
be mentioned the opening of an experimental agricultural elation 
nd a seed dep6t. 

Suoh management as this is wise and good management, for surely 
t is better as well as more hononrabie and nobler for the Mahefr*£a 
o have a solvent and contented peasantry than to have Inflated and 
fiotitlous rent-rolls with a discontented tenantry, harassed by th* 
exsotions of underlings, and, as is often the oase, distracted by 
Rigatlon from the peaceful pursuits of their calling. 

Among other reasous why It is that an Interest in agricultural 
improvement, has been excited in this dlstriot more than elsewhere f 
may be mentioned that the district (« fortunate In having now in 
Mr, Power, and, as It had two year, ago, when these exhibitions 
were started, In Mr. ItfoUn, Collectors who, oonneoted as they ar 
by family ties with ownership of landed property iu their own 
country, and recognising the duties as well as the privileges that 
attach to the possession of property, sympathise with all olaseei 
of the agricultural community from raja to ryot; and therefore % 
from personal ohoioe no less than from a sense of duty, have them- 
selves both tskeu a keen interest In the agricultural prosperity of 
their districts, and at the same time have used their legitimate 
influence in exolting suoh interest among others also. 

Lastly, we have in this district aud on thl. committee, gentle- 
man, like Messrs. Maonamara aud Fox, of long experience and 
practical knowledge of the requirements of the dlstriot, and like 
Messrs, Mylne and Thomson of fieheea and their representative., 
who, while largely and specially Interested as landholders In the 
sgrioultural welfare of thie looality, have also done more for the 
introduction of Improved agricultural machinery in India In 
general than perhaps any private firm or publlo organisation In 
this country, Suoh, gentleman, are some of the reasons why I say 
that there la a real interest exolted in agricultural Improvements 
lu this looality and why It Is, there is some gronnd for hope that 
here if any where au agricultural department oo-operatlng with 
looal effort may be able to effect some real and substantial improve • 
ment. It may also b<« hoped that the example here set, may, with 
advantage be followed elsewhere 
I have already detained yon too long and have, before oon. 
oludiDg, only to make a remark cn the fnuotlons of an agri. 
oultural departmen t as regards agricultural Improvement, His 
Honor was kind enough to suggest yesterday that the depart, 
ment might adopt ae its motto •* The man who makes two 
blade, of gras, grow where previously only one grew 1. a benefaotor 
to hi. country,” Well, geutl emen, though it must be the ultimate 
aim of all agricultural luqu i ry and improvements to make two 
blades of gras, grow in the plaoe of one, yet remembering that 
greater one ha. said •• Pride goeth before a fall,” I fear It would be 
rash to adopt the motto whloh his Honor In his generous recognition 
of our small efforts suggested. AU I fear we oan pretend to do is 
to oolleot end collate and plaoe at the disposal of the publlo such 
Information as may be available regarding sgrioultural topics ; t 0 
oarry on continuously snob experimen t. a. are already being carried 
on here by Mr, Alien, with the care and oautlon that scientific 
method, require ; and to publish the results of these experiments fo* 
general Information. The people them selves mu.t work out their 
owu agricultural regeneration. A11 we oan do with oar presen | 
agency, a. indeed with any agency likely to be available within our 
time, la to enoour&ge aud support, so far as it lies In our power, suoh 
^ooal efforts as has been made here by the Maharaja, 

• When In the enjoyment of many years of health and happiness 
< which we all hope awaits Sir Rivers Thompson in his native land, 
be looke back to the many sots of an eventful administration, while 
there will be none to whloh he oannot look with the approvlog oon. 
iclenoe of “an honest man, the noblest work of God,” there may 
doubtless be some which in their rc.ulte will not have fulfilled bfe 
expectations and o thers which will have answered his most sanguine 
anticipations. I would feign hope though, in view of the 
tie. to whloh I have referred, I oan scarcely dare expset that amfcng 
the latter will bo found the establishment of an agricultural de. 
partment in these provluoes. If, however, the efforts Which have 
been made iu the direction of agricultural Improvement here and 
elsewhere during his Honor's administration should bsar fruit to 
however small a degree, and at however distant a psrlod of time, 
and if the impetus to s grioultural Improvement given In Mill district 
by our host, hit manager, gad our committee % be persevered ini and 
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the example here «et followed elsewhere, and any real and substan- 
tial agricultural improvement should ensue— whether through the 
agenoyofan agricultural department or any other agency— that 
remit will, in no araall degree, be due to the encouragement, the 
support and the assistance which the officer* of the Agricultural 
Department have reoelved from the members collectively and 
Individually of the Dumraon Agricultural Exhibition Commit- 
tee whose health Inowraakyou to drink, coupling with It the 
name of their excellent honorary aeoretary, Mr. Jenkins, It is 
on Mr. Jenkins that the brunt of the work oonneoted with the 
organisation and management of these exhibitions has fallen, 
and It Is largely to his personal exertions and influence In this sub- 
division that we owe whatever measure of success you may think 
has attended the present and farmer agricultural shows at 
Dumraon. 

NOTES ON THE BEHEEA SUGAR-CANE MILL, 


[By Burrow, ‘fhomson t and Jkty'ne.] 

Sugar-cane being grown In India fh small patohes, eaoh culti- 
vator squeezing his own cane and converting the juice into goor 
(oonorete sugar) on or near the field. It was seen that it would be 
very advantageous to him, If an effective machine could be de- 
vised, wbfoh could be reality oarried from field to field. 

When the Beheea Mill was introduced, the only apparatus cod 
by, or within reach of the cultivators, were primitive wasteful 
machines made of wood or stone, wasteful of time, power aud a 
considerable percentage (in both quantity and quality) of the sugar 
in tbeoane. 

To secure quantity with eoonomy, It Is necessary that friction be 
reduced to a minimum so as to utilize the fullest proportion possible 
of the small power which the cultivator hat at his aommand. 
Quality requires, amongst other essentials, quick extraction of the 
juice of whole canes by one passage through the mill, aud that all 
surfaces with which the juice comes in contact be kept olaau. 
The extreme liability of oane juice to fermentation, and the 
oonsequont destruction of its orystalH/.able properties render 
suoh conditions very nooetaary if all the sugar which the cane 
is ready to yield is to be obtained from it. Mr Alfred Fryer, 
the Inventor of the Concretor, an eminent authority on sugar 
manufacture, says, “.(Jane) jaloe from tlio moment It loaves tho 
cells should be treated with the same oare and oleanlinost as new 
milk In a well ordered dairy," 

The native oane mills have most of the serious faults 
which machines constructed for such a purpose could have. 
In the gundi, as generally made, the lower sill or base plate is a 
large block of wood partially or wholly .bedded in the ground, 
having a rectangular though of oonslderable size cut in it, into 
whloh the juice falls as it comes from the rollers, the vessel to 
receive the jaloe has consequently to be sunk still deeper In 
the ground, where It remains, the juioo being baled out of it Into 
other vessels, In whtoh it is carried to the boiling (or evaporating) 
pan — the oanes have to bo out In short lengths, and passed five 
to ten times between the rollers, before the juice (a extracted — 
the wooden bearings, and working surfaces being untrue and 
Irregular, cause excessive friction, aud consequent loss of power. 
The kolhn (pfstle and morta> arrangement), whether of wood or 
stone, Is open to the tame serious objection! with the addition that 
the oane his, for it, to be cut into still shorter lengths, 
i. e., from two to five Inohos long. Tho construction and action 
of such machines greatly reduce tho crystallizable properties 
of the juice, as (1) by cutting the cane into short lengths, a 
large number of oel Is are exposed to the air Inducing fermenta- 
tion In eaoh one so open' d ; (2) by passing partially crushed 
oanes repeatedly between rollers, a further degradation of the 
juice is oauaed through the repeatod crushing aud macerations 
of the fibres ; (8) by this deteriorated juice, during its passage 
to the receiver, being fn contact with germ-Infeoted surfaces 
especially In the trough of the bottom beam where it gets 
arrested and churned by the lower ends of the large revolving 
rollers ; (4) by the condition of the receiver which, being seldom 
washed or cleaned, has Its tuner surface coated with particles In 
a Of, tlunalty advancing state of decomposition ; (5) by the transfer 
otT: *> jaloe froi# this vessel Into a seoond, in which it is conveyed 
*o the evaporating pan, It is exposed to further aotlon of the air, 
ktid further oontaot with foul surfaoefe, j 

India le essentially an agricultural CDuutry ani its oaue ti-ils 
cover a greater area than Is under oane iu the West indies 
and Mauritius : yet an industry of this magnitude and value has 
been left In the same rude wasteful condition as to absence cf ' 
oleaniioea* or of spe^d iu miuipulation which marked it a thousand ^ 
yearigOr Thf effect l* as U destruction of a large proportion of i 


the crystallfzable properties of the oane were the end In view, 
instead of tho seourlng of a full outturn of good exportable sugar 
as the outcome of a whole year's labour and outlay on the part of 
the oultIva*or. Every moment’s delay, every particle of foreign 
matter, every inch of porous unclean surfaoe with whloh the 
juloe remain* la contact, originates and spread* the germs of 
fermentation, reduolng In their active progress the orystalllzable 
properties of the juice and proportionately decreasing the value of 
tho produot 

The industry, though as a a whole vast aud valuable, Is made 
up of an infinite number of mloute individual Interests, eaoh work- 
ing apart from aud Independent y of the other, whloh have suffered 
from Inherited prejudice, ignoranoo, and limited means, all of 
whloh are adverse to change or experiment. These peonllar condi- 
tions oould only be met and overcome In this Instance by an 
adaptation equally special and definite, so designed as to ensure 
that the result In working expenses, quantity and quality of 
produce, should testify to the oultlvator that money Invested In 
a machine of novel oonitrnotion would be a profitable Investment, 
and to the money-lender, that the prlodpal and Interest of a loan 
for the purchase of one would bo quite safe ; that the oultlvator 
should be further satisfied of the adaptability of the new maohlne 
to himself, his bullock, "mlfrsd accommodation, aud felt Ignoranoe 
of the simplest meohlnioal combination. It was seen that great 
advantage would remit if a high degree of effidenoy oould be 
secured in conjunction with slmpUjLy of construction and por- 
tability ; that the machine, should be easy to fix or work to oleen 
and repair, and yet be firm when so placed, wherever on his land 
tt might best suit the oaltivu’oc to fix and work It, and that it 
should not be easily broken or disarranged, otherwise be would 
have no confidence in it, or be able to trnst It In lien of tho old 
machine, so well known to him and his V *ers« 
la designing a maohiue to take the place of the native mills, 
our aim therefore was to produoe one which would remedy the 
serious defeots of those appliance**, aud .zhioh would at tho same 
time be adapted to the means of the cultivators ; bo so simple iu 
construction, thu the village carpenter or blaokemith might repair 
it; be made as far as possible of materials which could be got In 
the villages, not liable to serious derangomeut, by the blundering 
of people inexperienced in the management of exaot machinery, 
and of such form and h’z* at to be easily portable. # 

Therosultof our contriving and experimenting Is tho Bcbtea 
Mill, which is to constructed that— 

(1) The entire machine can be oarried from field to field without 
taking It asunder or disturbing the rollers and other working parts, 
thus saving the cultivators the heavy expense they inour for carry- 
ing the cane long distances 

(2) Except the rollers, all tbo paits (iron and brass as well as 
wood-work) can be repaired or renewed lathe villages, 

(3) The form and arrangement of the frame secures a maximum 
stability with a miulmum of material and workmanship— the 

special fitting and securing of the splayed legs to the upper and 
lower beams with through bolts, enables It to be firmly 
fixed ready for work In a few minutes, by simply making four 
small holes in the ground six or seven inches deep and fixing the 
feet In them ; aud also fits it to withstand the rough treatment 
which a machine in such hands Is subjected to, A further 
advantage of this arrangement is that the height of the machine 
whou fixed for werk can bo adjustod to suit the Bizi of bullock used. 

(4) The upper beam is so male that it can be readily removed 
to get at the rollers, and all working parts for cleaning, fco,, without 
disturbing tbo rest of the machine, 

(5) The rollers are of metal, and are made true on their surfaoes 
aud journala ; the steps also (on which the roller spindles rest) and 
tho bushes ( >r bearing*) are of metal of novel design so as with the 
• malloet cost to reduce friction to a minimum. These arrangements, 
combined with the email size ot the working surfaoes, compared 
with those of native machines, ensure a much large proportion of 
tho motive power being available for productive work. 

(6) Tho juice as it leaves the oane runs down the clean Iron rollers 
on to a concave metal plate so made as to catch the whole, and 
placed at suoh an angle as to ensure its rapid descent to the receiv- 
ing vessel w hioh is placed on or above the ground fnqjgad of in It, 
thus admitting of its being washed aud fumigated every time it Is 
omptled, which ts an easy IneTp-maho mode of obecking deoSmpos! - 
tlon, suggested by us, aud the only one which can ba readily 
adopted by native cultivator. 

(7) * To prevent the juice miming a'ong the bottom surface of the 

rollers and down tho spindles to tho steps and lower boatings, the 
l wers edges are mule with an overhanging lip which onsir'us tho 
wlu.’e of the j - f c» leaving them q itakfy,Ju>u f-i.ro ii , dirt and 
Other fvrsigu tnatler. m 
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(8) A thin rod of round Iron U placed below the rollers and 
forma an inexpensive but efficient oontrivanoe for preventing the 
oaue from dropping below them, and getting away unsqueezed— the 
problem here was, to effeob this without intercepting the Juioe, and 
the plan adopted waa found to be the beet solution, 

(9) To prevent theoane, when spread out by squeezing, getting 
between the teeth of the pinion (or toothed wheel) a flange (or 
ahrond) la cast on the Utter which, besides effecting this, strength- 
ens the teeth and reduces the risk of their being broken by rough 
usage. A reoesa or groove Is provided In the opposite roll or pinion 
to reoelvethls flange or shroud, and at small bits of cane may lodge 
in it during the working of the mill, a suitable oleaner is attach- 
ed to keep it open and free. 

(10) The arrangment for the lever or driving pole la auoh that 
any suitable inexpensive pieoe of would or bamboo may be used, and 
the mill can be easily worked by a single plough bullook with 
only with only a boy to put in the osne and keep the 
bullock going. If the latter be going too slowly, the boy touohes 
him up with the next oane he takes up, so that with trained bol- 
locks no separate driver ie needed. InShahabad and maoy other 
districts, hundred! of mills are being worked thus. 

(U) If good rollers are need, and the frame be properly made, 
one of these mills will 'with moderately fair treatment and very 
trifling repairs, do good work through eight to ten seasons. 

How far this maohlne has solved the prob'om we fouud waiting 
solution, the Improvement of the sugar industry of India, and bow 
far it mot a real want Is shown by the demand that has arisen for 
it amongst growers of oane and by the many imitations whlob, 
sinae It beoame known, have been brought ou t, none of whioh, 
however, have yet proved equal to it in the practical test of a sea- 
son's real work In the hands of the cultivators, nor is there one 
which does not copy and embody essential features of our mao bine 
which, as shown above, are our original oontrivanoos. 

The yield of Juice from sugar-oane, and quantity of sugar obtain- 
able from the juloo, varies with different kinds of cane, soil, olimate, 
and ripeness, of tho oane when squeezed. The rate (or speed) at 
whloh a mill works Is also a matter oflmportanoe, much juice 
being lost if the rollers revolve too fast to admit of the 
whole getting olear away from the cells In which it Is 
stored. The following Is from «* Sugar Growing and Refin- 
ing" by Look, Wiguer and Harlaud, recently published by 
gp 0n ‘VRepoated experiments all tend to prove, that while 
only 46% of th* juice la extraofced by a speed of eight revolutions 
per minute, as muob as 70% is obtained by the same mill when the 
speed Is reduced to 2$ revolutions" (page 125). A rapid m 111 and a 
slow mill, whloh were worked on an estate in Porto Rico, 
gave the following rosulta : — The rapid mill, had rollers 22 Inches 
diameter, and an avorage surface speed of 24 feet per minute , the 
alow mill rollers 36 inches diameter with an average motion of nine 
feet per minute ; the rapid mill gave 59 ’9 lbs. juioe per 100 lbs. 
oane, while the slow mill extracted 77 01 lb«, juioe from 100 lbs. 
oane. On a fine estate in Java, a large mill having rollers 70" 
long by 32" diameter (In good working order) extracted from Mauri- 
tius, Java, and Chiuose oane (lfc to 1$ diameter) 69 946 lbs. 
juice per 100 lbs. oane. And on another estate, similar Id character 
but the toil of which was not so rich, the outturn of juioe with a 
mill having rollers 60" by 30" lu excellent working order, was 07 to 
68%. The average yield of vacuum pan, centrifugal and sun-dried 
, sugar over 11 year* in the first of those estates was 26'4L owta. per 
aore, and from the seooud 28 73 owls, (Page 125-G). 

* The portable Beheea Mill having a pdr of rollers 8" long 7" dia- 
meter, (weighing less than five mounds) worked by a single bullook 
extracts 70 lbs. jutoe per 100 lbs. Bengal cane, (averaging an luoh 
diameter) and with the rollers going nine feet per minute, crushes 
400 lbs. per hour. The double tqueeze mill, having two rollers 
8" by 7" and one 8" by 4$ w extracts 73 '4 lbs. juice per 100 lbs. oaue 
In one operation, crushing 400 lbs, per hour, 

, This small machine has thus brought within easy reach of the 
, ‘ cultivators of India, the means of extracting from their oaue crop 
as high a percentage of justice as Is obtained In other oane. growing 
countries, with large steam-drivon mills, which Involve the outlay of 
large capital, and it prevents the enormous waste of power, 
time, money, and produce (quality as well as quantity), whloh was 
; , oaused by the machines they wero using, nono other being within 
;? theii reach wheL the Beheea Mill was introduced. 
i r '\ The B hoea Mill was Hrst introduced Into oar own district 
y. (Shahahad), and the marked Improvement In quality of goor from 
l S\ the juice txpioiscd by it gradually becoming known in other 
Vs parte of Indl*. brought purchaser of that article from the N -W, 
it ? fiovlnoes, Punjab, Rtqp^taua and the Bombay Presidency, 


The reduction whloh the cultivators found In the daily ooat of 
working, the quantity of work done being at same time great- 
Jy increased, oaused a rapid and extraordinary extension of the 
area under oane, which, measured by the yearly inoreaaiug ex- 
ports by rail from the district since 1874, amount to about 

30.000. 000 maunds and this at an average value of JEU. 3 permaund 
is Rs. 9,000,000 

Mr. W. Renwiok, who hat made upwards of 4,000 of these Im- 
proved mills, lettlog them out on hire In dlitrfots of Rajshshye, 
Diuajpore, Pubna and Nuddea, finds the oust t of making three 
maunds of poor by the native mill to be Re. 6 8-7, and by the 
Beheea Mill Be. 2-15 2, being ft saving of Rs. 2 4-5 or 12 ftnnfta per 
mftundr 

In the Hooghly and the Burdwan districts where the punrfi 
(wooden-roller) form of native mill prevails! Baboo Rally Data 
Mookerjee, of Bldyabatty, reports that making three maunds of 
gnndi goor ooits Rs, 5-8 6, and making fonr maunds of Beheea Mill 
goor R«. 3*7 0, showing a saving of about one rupee per maund 
with increased value for improved quality. 

Detailed reporta from Mozuflernuggeri Meerut aud Roorkee, 
N.-W.P., show the average ooat of working ths kolhu to be 
Rs. 4 3-9 per bari , (a measured quantity of juioe by whloh the 
labourers are paid,) and the ooet of working the Beheea Mill to be 
Rs. 2-6 0 per bari, showing a saving to the ryot of Rs. 113*0. 
There is thus a saving ef 44 per oent In the oost of labour, besides 
improvement In the quality of goor produoed o! 10 to 15 per oent. 

About 50,000 of these portable domestic osne mills have been 
made aud handed over to the cultivators during the last nine years, 
and upwards of 40 000 of these must have worked during last sea- 
son in the cane fields of India. 

The average outturn per day per mill may be taken as fonr 
maunds of goor or rnb, The oane season averages in India about 
90 days ; taking 60 as the average of working days for eaoh mill, 
;ho produce per mill will be about 240 maunds goor (or jagrl) per 
season, and 40,000 mills working last season will have yielded 

16.00. 000 maunds worth at Rs. 3 per maund, Rs. 2,88,00,000. 

The saving In labour per day may be safely taken as 12 annas, 
isy Rs. 45 per season, whloh, ou 40,000 mills, Is Rs. 18,00,000, and 
ten per cent locrease In value on Rs. 2,88,00,000 worth of raw 
sugsr, Is equal to Rs. 28,80,000. There Is thus a olosr yearly bene- 
fit to those who, up to the present time, have adopted the Beheea 
Mill, of Rs, 46 SO/ 00 equal to Ls. * 17 per mill or per family In eaoh 
season. Those now In possession of the improved mills represent 
only a small portion of the sugar growers of India. 

Thus In 1874 5 the total gain from 800 mills at work— reckoning 
at the rate of only Rs. 117 per mill, while the Punjsb trial show 
Ri>. 360 and olhers quite as muoh. Was uot less than Rs. 93.600. 
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This will be admitted by those who examine ths subject carefully , 
to be a moderate calculation of the gain or benefit to the eager 
industry of the oountry, daring ten sugar growing seasons! by the 
application of a simple combination adapted to the condition and 
need of the people. That Is to be shown by the results given In 
the following extrsota from reports by Messrs. Fuller! Logan t 
Kenwlok aud Others, quoted below 

The Government of India, In a resolution, dated 80th May— 1882, 
cn Sugar production In India, says : 

The tehees Sugar Mill Invented by them (Thomson and Myloo) 
has undoubtedly proved a great sucoeas, and Is gradually taking 
tbe place ol the native implement." 

In a report Issued by the department of Agrloulture Com- 

merce, North-West Provinoes, dated 10 .h June 1880, li Is 
stated;— 

4 ' If we may apply the result of this experiment to the total pro- 
motion of sugar in these provinces. It follows that by the eubstl- 
tltutlon of tbe Beheea roller mills for the kolhu now uied ( 

{To be continued.) 
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THE FLOWER SHOW. 

That horticulture In India la making good progress la evident, 
and the competition at the flower, fruit and vegetable ahow 
held at the AgrLHortioultural Society's garden on Thuriday even- 
ing btara out thla conclusion. We have been present at many r f 
theae annual functions, but this show was, in onr opinion, 
far In advance of anything rf the k’nd we have witnessed htrc, or 
for that matter, anywhere In India. This remark appl'ew 
especially to life flower and ornamental foliage s^c'lon, which 
could soaroely have been surpassed at similar ahows in England, 
The arrangements made by the Soolety In the way of providing 
staging, tents, Ac., for the exhibits were on a better soalo than we 
have seen them before, the credit for which must be assigned 
to Mr, E. Bleobynden, junior, the deputy secretary, under 
whose experienced direction the show was got up. There was 
a very large and distinguished gathering of visitors, snd later on 
In the evening her Excellency, the Countess of Dnfferln, so* 
oompanled by some distinguished friends, as well as Sir Rivers, 
Lady And the Misses Thompson, honoured the occasion with their 
presenoe. The evening was further enlivened by the band of tho 
38th N.I., whloh played a select programme (f music at intervals, 
The greatest attraction of the show was Mr. S. P. Chatteijee’s 
tent. This enterprising nurseryman quite surpassed all his previous 
exhibits. He laid out bis tent I.. a manner Wghioh only an experi 
enoed floilst, with an eye for the beautiful, could be oxpeoted to 
do. There were ou one side little reservoirs filled with water, 
with rook-work, planted with ferns, Begonias, SeTgineUas, and a 
boat of oth^r ohoioe plants too numerous tu uolail, and at 
the baok were arranged the plants with which he competed for 
the Grant Silver medal. Among the more rare plants wo 
notioed a new Crlnum of magnificent growth which at first 
tight we mistook for a Dracu?aa, A flue specimen of Pritohar 
dla Grande also took our fsnoy. There were numerous other new 
pslms, orotons, Anthuriums, Dracieuas, Dieff»abaohlas, Marantas^ 
Alooaslas, Ac., which were all staged to great advantage. Here 
Adiantumi of all kinds, especially Farleyeuso, wero seen in 
luxuriant growth ; on the opposite aide there was quite a carpet 
of roses embedded in mosB, with floral deooratloua over And 
around large bldoks of ioe, whloh had a fine effect. The sweet per. 
fume of flowers in this tent was almost overpowering. It is 
needless to say that Mr, Chatteijee won the Graut Silver medal 
worthily. Mr. Charles Maries of Durbhunga had also staged 
some plants In this tent — not for competition however — among 
whloh msy be mentioned an entirely new strain of beautiful 
Begonias laisedby himself, some new annuals, among them Layla 
Blegans, new miniature sunflowers, and a huge double sunflower. 
Iu S. P, Chatterjee’s exhibits we notioed some specimens of 
exoeedmgly rare plauts, amongst these was a red-stemmed Arica, 
and some beautiful Brazilian orchids in full flower. The next 
collection nf Importance was that of Baboo J. C. Biswas, tb b 
Empress Nursery. This was also very good, and surpassed by fa r 
the collection for whloh he gained the Grant medal last year, 
There were some veiy fine grown specimens here, and many new 
and rare plants, and were it not that Mr. Chatter jeo h*u die. 
playod unique taste in the arrangement of his collect Ion, there 
would Rave been very competition between them. As it 

was, Mr, Biswas’s collection was •• highly commended.” Among 
new and rare plants we notioed a Triobomanes, Di efTeobachia 
Jeemanii, Pauliula thruotifolia, Asparagus tenuuleuaii, and many 
others too numerons to detail. 

The Koyal Botanioal Garden, Seebpore, as usual, staged somo 
magnifiolnt specimens, not for competition, but to add to the St. 
traotious of the ahow. Prominent among others was a huge speci- 
men of Asphuium uidis, with other ferns, palms, uyoeds* 
anthuriums, orotons (especially C. Readii), and a host of others. 
The Agri-Horlloultural Society also staged some fine plants, bus 
they were too oloeely packed to produce the required etfoot 
However, this and many other staudB added to the attractions of 
the show 

Among other important competitors with growing plants wer 
the Eden Gardens, Belvedere, and the Maharsja tf Gooch Behar 
who among them managed to carry off many of the best 
prizes, aMeasrs. K. J. King, A. C. McFurUuo, G. Bartlet and P, i 
Playfair osrried off the greater number of prizes among amateurs. 
There was no competition for camellias, orchids and palms. In 
roaea. Belvedere carried everything among professionals, and 
Mr, King, the Maharaja of Coboli Behar, and Mr. A. G. McFnrU ^ 
Among amateurs. The roses were very tine this year. The ferns 
and Begonias were also above the average, the juizes golug to | 
cqelvedere, Coooli Behar and the Eden Gardens, The prizes for I 
Panax and Arallas, DraocsoM, Bleffenbuohias and orotons were * 


j almost equally divided between the above and J. C. BIswab. with 
Mews. MoFurlane, Bartlet and King among amateurs. These 
plants were particularly well represented, and bo were those of 
• Golms, prizes being awarded to the Eden Gardens, Couch Behar 
; and I*. Playfair. The anuua's were not quite up to the standard, 

| but this must he attributed to the extraordinary lateness of the 
| Reason. The prizes for the best collection of 20 foliage plants, 
i and that for rare plants not before exhibited, were won iy S. P. 
Chatterjee, 

The cut flowers were simply enchautlng, and tho crowd round 
them showed Iheir intense enjoyment of the floral feast by 
frequent ejaculations of admiration. Tho Camellias wero not 
perfeot, hut good, the prizo going to Suda vialce, Tho best 
stand of 24 roses was certainly that from Belvedero which got the 
first prize, Ral Bahadoor P, C. Banerjee coming in first among 
amateurs. The best stand of 12 was that from the Barraokpore Park 
among professionals, and P. C. Banorjee among amateurs. Some 
blooms of Paul Neron would have astonished a few of our English 
rose growers. The prize for stands of six and four blooms were 
takur by Belvedere, Gooch Behar and P. C. Bauer jee. The best 
j single specimen rose came from the Barraokpore Park, and was 
a Paul Neron. The bridal bouquets wore the admiration of 
all, but the names of the prizewinner* did not transpire. 
The President's pri/*.- for rare oi well-grown plants not included 
j in the list was won by Mis. XUkman with a splendid staud of 
I Poljanfcbus NaroUsm, and a special prizti was awarded to Mr. 

[ McFarlane. To our mind, however, tLe most chaste special ool* 

! lootion w*s that of Mita K, Uarwooa, with a glass case containing 
beautifally grown plants of Adlantum Farieyvuse, Begonias, Ac., 
to which a special prize was a’ ardod. Tne gold medal presented 
by Rat 1\ C. Bauer j<-*e was won by Baboo D K, Giiose, with a 
splendid stand of roBes. 

i la the fruit and vegetable section, it is only necessary to say 
that the exhibits wore not ad up to the mark, and we do not 
therefore enter into pa r ti rular*. The season was a very unfavour- 
able one, andso thla feature is aooouuted for. This was Admittod ou 
ail hands. 

In conclusion we have only to add that this year’s show was a 
thorough buooess, and the Society is to be congratulated upon the 

lChUlt. 

M iscellaneous / terns . 

The I'arnws' Itecicw says: The editor of the American Dairyman^ 
writing o{ sorghum as a substitute for corn in localities whei the 
latter is not a swcoess, says 

*' It yields 2f> to 30 bushels of seed to tho auto which weigi {j£ 
to 02 pounds to the bushel, andselU for more than coin. Idle tops 
and leaves are good either fed green or for winter dry fodder, 
and are regarded aB better than common corn fodder, while the 
cows yield as muoh sugar and syrup as those of Louisiana, if pro- 
perly handled. 0 

That’s the kind of cow we want, one that “properly handled” 
will yield " sugar and syrup ” and we shouldn't care much if she 
don't give as much as those of Louisiana ’' If we had one we shou d 
try and develop© her to gl\o milk out of one-half her bag, and sugar 
and syrup out of the othor. That would be the next thing to tho milk 
and honey of the sorlptures Where can w© buy one of those cows, 
Mr. Dairyman 1 

Swindles abound In all communities, and the victims are of all 
denominations. The farmer would appear to be particularly fair 
game for unprincipled tooundreiilsm, as will iqipear from the 
following from the Farmn^ /fer’i'tp : — 

Tiro Codar Rapids Republican exposes a new and big swlndl e 
whloh is being worked Statistical blanks are sent out to farmers 
requesting them to tiil out on yield of crops, &o , sign their name 
and return to sender, stamps for paying return postage being ruolos- 
od with the blank, But aft* r a little the signature of the fanner 
turns up attaohod to a note in tho hands of “an iunooont purchaser," 
which note, the courts decide must, ho paid, JJ’nin 1 b a dangerous 
swindle, since the obtaining of crop reports from farmers has become 
so common. The G 8 Department of Agriculture, and that of 
nearly every State, soud out their blanks regularly for crop reports 
Tho Famcrs* fievien' has its orops of crop reporters, who report 
weekly, and souio othor journals sond out blanks for occasional 
eports, The farmer oannot be too careful <o put his name to any 
document w'i i a i ever, emanating from partb « whom h* do»M uot know 
aud have tuii confldeuoe tu, 
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Each year a number of vegetable! appear ae “ new,” being ottered 
In the catalogue* with highly coloured deaoriptions. Bat in a few 
years the majority of them are quietly dropped, thoy having beeu 
found to be no better thaa the varieties already established. O ur 
position with regard to vegetables Is the same that It has long been 
with respeot to fruits ; unless a new kind has a marked superiority, 
In some one partiouiar, ovor the varieties already in the market, 
It has no claims to be accepted. It is very difficult for a new pea to 
equal the Champion of England, but suppose a new kind equals that 
superb variety, yetis In no respeot better, what claim' has it upon 
us 7 We have no use for two Champions of England ] It is our 
Impression that for the past ten years more than one variety that 
has 41 oome to stay/’ has been added to our lists each year, Still 
the proportion of varieties of real valae, to the whole number offer- 
ed, remains very small. By a perusal of the foreign journals, and 
consultation of the European catalogues (for strangely enough the 
great majority of new vegetables oome from abroad), we find that 
but a few Of those offered abroad are ever heard of io this country. 
Our seedsmen knew that It la of little use to offer a new Broccoli, 
a |n«w Vegetable Marrow, and some pothers, to Amerioan 
gardeners, as they do not oare for those things, whether old or new 
American AgrimdturUt for January, 


Sheep raising In Montana would appear to be vevy suooessful, 
as we are told that it is only ten years sinoe the first sheep were 
brought Into Montana, and last year the wool ollp was over three 
million pounds. The ollmate gives the finest fibre to the wool, 
and the sheep seem hardy and healthy Last year the deaths 
were only two per cent in the (looks Medium, rather than very 
flne-woolied sheep, are oonsidered most profitable The wool Is 
remarkably free from bure and dirt ; and the sheep are very healthy 
though the soab la prevalent and require* the same vigorous treat, 
ment for its eradication as elsewhere. Borne hay aud shelter are pro- 
vided for winter. Fresh pasture is reserved for ewee la the lambiug 
•eason, which oomee the last of April and in May. Shearing is done 
without previous washing, and dipping follows shearing, lu order 
to make a suocess of the sheep business here, sheepmen have found 
that they must pnt up from twenty-five to forty tous of hay for 
every thousand head, besides building sheds lu wbiob the animals 
may seek shelter during excessive cold. The hay cau be put up at 
from fcwo dollars to two dollars and a h alf per ton, and is an abio 
lute neoesslty to suooessful sheep hutbaudry here The average 
clip in this territory is about six aud on e-half pounds per sheep, 
though Isolated instances are reportod of dips of twenty-five 
pounds 

W bitin a of the Angoumois grain moth, which Is snob a pest in 
nearly all parts of the world, an American exchange Btates that 
for the past fifty years, this grain moth has been spreading over th e 
United States, and it Isespeolally abundant and destructive In th* 
8outh, the mild weather during the winter being favourable to Its 
multiplication. Io Europe it attacks rye, barley, wheat aud oats> 
but ‘here It not only breeds in all of the above, but also lu Indian 
ooro ; in faot, it seems to prefer this to other kinds of grain. Beau* 
mur, in his description of theinaeot stated that only one larva or 
grub attaoked the same kernel, and that a " grain of wheat or barley 
oontalns the precise quantity of food neoessary to nourish the larva 
from Its birth till it is full fed.*’ eot. All of our entomological 
works of recent times make the same or similar atatemeut Io regard 
to the habits Of this pest ; and however, true it may be when the 
Inseot works in barley, It is not true of Its attack ou Indian corn 
or two or more larva may be often found lu a single grain, 
Perhaps it would be a benefit to the farmer if a few tnililous of 
bushels of ooro, out of the billion and a half raised this year, were 
destroyed by luseot pests, provided the loss oould be evefily 
distributed, but as it is not at all likely that this oan be arranged 
|b this way, the safer plan will be to kill the insects wherever 
found. 

Infested oorn and other grain should be Immediately ground up 
for feeding stock, or plaoed In a kiln aud dried at a temperature o* 
200 degrees Fahr,, or above It. This will qaiokly kill the grubs in » 
the grain or the gnoths as they esoape from it. The moths deposit 
their eggs on the dry grain after it is gathored aud atored, seldom 
visiting the<*eed when the grain is ground* 

sxnrar me*. 

41 Wells' Health Renewer ” restores health aud vigor, our<$ 
Dyspepsia, Impoteuoe, Sexual Debility. At chemists aud drug- 

** 919 ’ A. W, Mason & Co., Sole Agents, Calcutta, 
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GRAFT HYBRIDS AND CRITICISM. 


In the Farmers* Review of November 3, we have two very Interest 
(ng artioles. The very valuable ono by Professor Budd, on 41 Top 
grafting tbe plum," whloh will bear a few words of very gentle 
oritiolsm, and the one by Mr, Hoskins on 44 Relation of stock to 
solon." If all should read Profesaor Budd'a artfolo understanding C , 
and construe It as he intended It to be .oonatrned, all would be 
well, but in these days when the ubiquitous and loud-tongued tree 
■harp Is abroad In the land, falsely claiming that budded or 
■took -grafted trees are far superior In every way to the same 
v arietles when root-grafted, one should be very oareful not to be 
misunderstood when writing on the subject. Professor Budd and all 
other praotioal horticulturist* know that when a half hatdy variety 
is top-worked ou an entirely hardy stock, it la hardier and generally 
more fruitful than when orown-budded, orown-grafted, or root- 
grafted ; but he knows and all experts in horticulture know that a 
perfectly hardy variety will make a hardier aud longer lived tree 
when properly root-grafted than it would If propagated In any other 
way, or at least — to put a little more mildly— -equally as hardy. 
For Inutauoe, It would be folly to top-graft or bud the Wealthy 
and Wolf River apples on the Gaunet or Domino, or the native 
plums on the European I Yet 11 Is a faot that we oan grow In per- 
fection many half hardy fruits by top grafting them on fully hardy, 
vigorous stooks ; and this is one of the faota that we of the Weak are 
not giving enough attention to, aud if we oan select suoh perfeotly 
hardy variety with extra fine foliage for this ollmate, and well- 
nigh or entirely barren— the Fourth of July Is auoh a variety of fruit 
Itself — aud theu only change two-third* or three-fourths of ita top 
by ingrafting the fruitful sort wanted, we have got the thing about 
as near right as we oan g6t It. The part of the top o? the original 
kind, with its splendid leave*, has nothing to do but to build up 
and keep fully supplied with vigor aud nutrition the whole tree, 
while the other part of its head le giving ns grand orops of fruit a 
little better than wo oan got In any other way. 

'I here are few men living, I think, who have had so great a 
praotioal experienoe In top-working our common fruit* as the writer. 
The first orchard planted here by my father in 1833 consisted of 
1,700 apple trees, all seedlings; these were well cared for and 
nearly ail liv^d to hearing age. In the whole lot there was not one 
first-class apple. Many were good, a few very good, many entirely 
worthless, many barren. These lust two olas«es were ail changed, 
or top-grafted or budded sooner or later with the best 

varieties attainable, Eater large orchards wore planted 

with the host grafted sorts at that time to bo had. Many 

of these proved worthless and were changed by tho same 
processes. Much of this work was done with njy owu 

hands. Other fruits were treated in the same way. I grew up 
with these orchard*, handled the fruit every year, made great 
collections of the product to be exhibited at fairs, and carried of 
many money first premiums, Iknew evory tree and where to find 
the finest specimens of any variety. And I invariably found them 
on the top-grafted trees, and especially on those strong, vigorous 
^rees that before grafting were barren of fruit. The same was true 
of cherries, pears, peaches, plums and all our fruits. After watch- 
ing these top grafts for over forty years, and reading our best text- 
books on vegetable physiology, and reading what the great Darwin 
wrote on the subject (and be made it one of bis special studies 
and was inclined to think there onald be suoh a thing) I conclude 
that there oan be no luoh thing as a 

GRAFT HIGHBRED ” 

and that the stook has not and oannot have any Influence on the 
•olou or graft so ae to obauge the fruit Id any way, except In so far 
as It oan ohange it by an exoesslve, a superbundanoe or a scanty 
supply of nutrition, and that by this means no suoh wonder as 
half sour aud half sweet, aud half russett and half smooth 
apples oan be produced, In faot It Is a natural physical 
impossibility if the first and most promloenft rudimentary 
principle ou whioh the accepted fao*s of vegetable physiology is 
based is true, whlob is 44 that all growth of plants Is formed by the 
simple division of existing cells ” praotioally no other mode of 
growth Is found io the vegetable kingdom. Thun If a oell divides 
by the natural forces of growth, the two oell* resulting are exactly 
alike, the one not a russett o*ll the other a Baldwin This law 
seems to be absolute We oannot take a oell out one-half away and 
then cut a ball a oell from another tree and oause the two to grow 
together, and then have natural fission, divide this resulting oell 
crosswise of our artificial division. Until we oan do this we oao 
make no graft hybrids. 

But this article is already too long. I will, in a future article 
entitled. 14 The Seeming Change Made in Fruits by Top-Graft- 4 ; 
log" give what I oooslder the correct explanation of tliese curious 
changes,, bused on natural laws and faots. For I do not aisputa 
Mr, Haskm's faots— and will give some, very muoh more strange 
than be has recorded — but will show that he attributed them to 
a wrong and impossible oause as I have already done In part. The 
dlsousstou of suoh a subject In a weekly paper may (teem a little 
scientific for the practical man, hut I hope to make my explana- 
tion very praotioal Indeed, and the faot* that I wiil give Will have 
ft on the orohard question V hat may ‘astonish natives, 

D.B.W, in Aurmtr*' Rwtio* 
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KEEPING HONEY. 


(liY W, Z. HUTCHINSON. ) 

TiiutiK who are not bee-keepers, and many who are, do not know 
under what conditions honey is best preserved, Honey when first 
gathered, is thin and watery, aud Is oallod neotar. The heat of 
the hive, aided by the manipulation of the bees, thickens and 
changes the neotar into honey, when it is sealed. Honey from eaoh 
kind of flower has a flavour peculiarly Its own, probably imparted 
by a volatile oil. and the more that honey Is handled or exposed to 
the air, the greater the opportunity for the esoape of its aroma. 
3om9 bee-keepers extract honey before it is fully ripened and 
eoftled over, and then ripen It artifi dally by exposure to the air, 
thereby allowing some of its flavor to esoape. To seouro first olass 
honey that has s rich, smooth oily, aromatic flavour, it must bo 
ripened and sealed, by the bees, and, if allowed to remain upon 
the hives a few weeks after being sealed, so much the better, as 
bees sometimes seal honey before it is thoroughly ripened and the 
continued heat of the blve completes the process. After honey 
has reaohed perfection (n the hive, it oan be kept in that state, 
simply by leavUig.lt In the comb and keeping it In a dry warm at- 
mosphere, If extracted, it should be allowed to stand a few days i» 
an open vessel, and, if any scum arises, It should be skimmed off 
when the honey m\y stand In some air-tight reoeptaole. New, clean 
kegs or barrels will answer, but, for storing honey in largo quan- 
tities, nothing equals square Hu cans, with a screw oap in the cover. 
Theso oans may he of 60 or 100 pounds capacity, and, when shipped 
must be encased In wood. Tin oan when perfectly oloau, never 
leaks nor taints the honey, and, If the honey crystallizes, It oan be 
easily liquified by plaoing the vessel in hot water, Glues bottles or 
jars answer for storing honey, If they are made air-tight. Lot It be 
remembered that it is exposure to air that causes extracted to lose 
Its peculiar riobness and causes customers to imagine that it is sugar 
syrup. Some kinds of honey, as bass-wood, for Instance, have 
uuploaaant strong fl ivours wh**n new, aud a Blight exposuro will 
tono down these aromitlo qualities. 

Let no one suppose that, because tho honey in oomb is sealed up, 
no care is needed in keeping it. The cappings are not entirely 
Impervious to the air, and honey stored in a damp atmosphere will 
absorb water through the oappiugs until the honey oozes through 
the cappings and stands upon tho surface In little drops or M hoads,” 
hence the honey is said to •* sweat.” When this stage is reached a 
slight form of fermonatiou often takes place. Some people put 
honey in a oellar ; usually this in tho worst place possible, as tho air 
Is cool and damp. Cjmb honey must be kept in a warm, dry at- 
mosphere. In tho winter it should be kept in a room in which there 
is a tiro, or In one through which a stove pipe passes. Cold causes 
orystalizRlon, and even that stored in the comb will often orystaliz-r 
before It is a year old, especially so if not kept in a warm room — 
Turmera 1 ifcetc/p, 


DEHORNING STEEUS-IIOW IT WORKED AT THE 
AGRICULTURAL !• XTKRIM KN I* STATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


BY I'llOb’ W. A. UKNltY. 

An Y man who keeps horned oattlo for the money tiioy bring, 
must have wished again aud again that they were hornlo«s, espe- 
cially when he onumH to learn how much of the profits of tho busl- 
ue*" oomo from keep<ug his animals contented aud quiet. 

The dehorning of cattle wan boguu at the experiment station 
almost from necessity. Cue Jersey bull some six years old and 
weighing 1.600 pounds several years ago Injured his keeper, and 
from that day had been growing more violent, so that even with 
constant vigilanoe I found trouble. His oalveH were so tiuo that 
I was loth to part with him aud no alternative was loft hut to uaw 
off bis horns or kill him. We had tried several of the devices 
publisbd for restraining bulls at considerable expense, but this 
fellow was too old to put up with any such, aud sootier or later 
dlstroyed them all. Rather than let Mm goto tho butcher, I sent 
for the veterlnarlau*aud we removal his horns after a fearful 
struggle. It wttB a new experience to all parties, aud every con- 
trivance for holdtug the powerful creature proved not the best. 
However, wo succeeded, aud the old fellow still lives. At the 
tame time we operated on several oalvos, taking out the embryo 
horns with a ootnmon surgeon’s knife. 

It is with regard to twelve steers I wUh more putioularly to 
make mention In this article, for the reasou that more satisfaction 
has come form dehorning these than I had doomed possiblo. 

We had shut up two lots of six s+eers each in two rooms, each 
22 by 26 feet, for a feeding trial They were about Mghteeri mouths 
old, raised on the farm, and the foreman said would do nicely 
together as they seemed very quiet all summer wheu in tho pseturc 
But as luck would have It no sooner wero those fellows, that had 
been so quiet in pasture, shut up in a room, thaD they began to 
make eaoh other miserable ; only the bully of each bunoh was at 
rest, and It was hooking, pushing and crowding continually, 
so that the weakest ones scarce dared approach the feeding 
trough. 1 oould have tied each ono up safely, but 
that was just what I did not wish to do in this particular case, 
and It loobod aa though we must abandon the original plan of oon- 
duoting^Se feeding tflal. For days they were kept la this condi- 
tion with ho ohaqge, unless for the worse, until as I stood watch 
lug them one day and studying, what to do next, my wrath rose as 
some of the stronger ones gave some extra vicious lunges at tho 
weaker ones, wholly out of ugliness and saddeo'y leaving me barn 1 
got Into the buggy and drove down to the* hardware store and 
bought a carpenter's fine saw ; handing it to tne foreman on my 
return I said, “off comes the horns of those steers," and at them we 
wtns 

Aud now for how we did it. An ordinary stanchion was made 
In a room used for a bull pen; a heavy belter with a very 
•lout strap wm put on eaoh Btter aud he was led to the tfau- 


ohion and securely fastened. Next, the head was drawn to 
one side and up tight to the top of the stanchion by throwing 
the strap over a hook above tho animal's head and two men 
polling on the strap. WUh the now sharp fine-toothed saw held 
eJoio to the animal’s head, a few strokes out off first one then the 
Other horn and we net the creature freo, 

Blood flowed freely of course, oaoh animal losing from a pint to 
a quart, with the average nearer the first figure. At first the fore- 
man moved rather slowly, not knowing how to proceed, but we 
found hy our wataho* that ho aotua^y sawed the horns off the last 
six 8ti*eia In just fifteen minutes Of course we had plenty of help 
to catch and fasten the creatures in the stanchion. An soon as the 
sawing began, the steei would pluuge and throw hur B <jlf, and to 
avoid danger we placed two heavy aoantllngH like an X under his 
be]ly just back of his fere legs, rsstlug the ends* against the walls 
of the building. Mr. Haaff in lilt hook on dehorning says, this 1» 
unnecessary, and so 1 think also. 

“Do 1 think It hurt?” Why, of course it hurt, and so does 
oastratlon, but we never stop this last operation on aooouut of 
pain. As fast as dehorned, each steer was turned into a pasture 
and allowed to remain until the bleeding ceased, which was, say 
twenty to thirty muuutes ; they were then put into the ham. Be- 
fore the blood bad oeaaed running some of them were kicking up 
their heels aud oue or two of the fighters made passes at some of 
the tnoro timid ones, as they had been wont to do In the stable. 
For three or four days they showed signs of soreness, but soon all 
this passed away and they settled down to business ; emasculated 
and dehorned, what Is left for them to do b it to eat aud grow fat ? 

These twelvo stoers are now like a lot of old Merino ewes In a 
pen, aud I defy any man to piok out any ** boss ” or tell the weak- 
er ones. Each one crowds up fearlessly to the trough, and we oould 
as well as not keep two or three more in each room. Their gain in 
weight has been remarkable, and I would not for fifty dollars have 
the horns back again This is a plain statement of the case aud not 
one made by an enthusiast. 

Thero are those that hold up their b mds in holy horror at de- 
horning, and by a few I have been oalled hard names and threaten 
ed with prosecution for cruelty to auimais. The truth in these 
oases Is that those who talk tho loudest know Le least about cattle 
and tiothiug about dehorning I believe we oan save an Immense 
amount of suffering to our stock by dehorning calves and 
so preaeuting goring and fighting In the herds and oan save 
many human lives now lost by vicious hubs. I wrote M vloious 
hulls ” that Is wrong, tor It is the " good bull” »hat diesmbowels 
his owner or keeper nino times out of ten. It is the ownets 
of tlieBe M good bulls” who will show the worst rage on reading 
such an) article as I have written, declaring “ they will never be 
ho cruel as to saw off the horns of their pet.’* 

1 have not writton of dehorning dairy oows, nor given an aooount 
of how we operated ou calves. On these points I do not oare to 
write without more experience, but lor bulls and steers, I oau say 
from fixpurieuoe, use the saw fearlessly, sawing close to the skull ; 
if in summer put on something liko tar to keep off flies ; It iw 
winter use tiothiug at all. Further, don't form an adverse opinion 
until you have a right to do so by a study of the operation and 
ts effects. — Farmer*' Rrvtno. 

INFLUENCE OF FORESTS ON RAINFALL. 

It is uot yet known for certain that forests produce any effect on 
temperature or rainfall. All that can be said is that there 
is a strong affirmative presumption. Extensive observa- 
tion# have been made on the subject in Germany, but in 
India little has been done and our observations appear to be limited 
to six forout In Ajmeer, Debra Doon, and Nahum lu sorno oases the 
observations have b**ou rogularly kept up since July, 1884, 
and tho results aro said to show an appreciably higher rainfall within 
the forest than without. The comparative measurements at the 
iUingnrh Forest, DHir* Doon, exhibit, a difference of 4 06 tnohes of 
rain in fax our of the gauge placed within the forest as compare d with 
another placed without its limits, These gauges wore on the ground, 
another pair situated 60 feet above it showed a difference of 6 77 
inches in favour of that within the for***!. In tho Nahuu forest 
tho diff-rei o*'« wore 0*25 and O 02 In tho two sets 

of observations ; in the Ajmuei forests, tho observation, 

- fer only to the three comparatively rainless months of January. 
February, and March, 1880, hut tho teudency of the results is the 
sam^, namely, as showing that tho existence of forests increases the 
rainfall. The difference in these observations are small, but this >s 
perhaps in some measure to be accounted for by the fact that the ob- 
servatories were in near proximity, uot more than a quarter of a ml'** 
apart in some oases. A Russian meteorologist, IVJr. A. Woelknff, 
hat* lately taken the question up, and draws largely ou India for 
evidence, his contusions being similar substantially to those 
supported by Mr, Blanford in the last report of the Meteorological 
Department. Evidence confirmatory of the theory is furnished by 
the rainfall of Hie Central Provinces. The rainfall of the years 
subst quent to 1876, as compared with the rainfall of the years 
anterior to that date are found to be largely in excess, and this 
inureuso 4s attributed to the preservation of the provincial forests. 
Kiten«ive tracU of forest previously devastated by jungle fires 
h»d been brought uudnr protection in 1876, and thereby the area 
of forest growth had boon much eularged, Thu regions wb#re 
rainfall was hke'y to be chiefly affected ou this theory by tho 
Increased area of forest would be the districts of Baduur, Chlnd 
wara, Seoul, Mandla, Burba, Bllsspur, and Raipur, nud the average 
rainfall fur the ten yours before 1876, wheu these localities were 
uuproleoteti by forest, amounted to 49 27 Inches : for the decade 
succeeding 1876, when they were nmre largely protected by forest, 
tin* average rainfall has been 66 47. These faots may not, as Mr. 
Iffanford points rut, b« logically convincing, *mi* they may at leant 
be regarded as furuLhlug an addition of Borne Importance to the 
accumulating eyWtim qq tU* lubjotl teuilng tho iiune way, 
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SILK MANUFACTURE IN AMERICA. 


The time when the manufacture of silk goods fn the United 
8Ut«« was of the most ’noonsoquentlal proportions Is withio the 
ready recollection of the present generation, and tha younger 
portion can easily look baok to the time when silks of any Kind 
made In this oounfcry oould only be worked off under cover of a 
foreign brand or trado-mark. Now, however, as the World aptly 

uts it, “the United States not only produces within its own 

orders a very large proportion of the silk produots oonsumed 
by our people, but it also makes them of so high a quality and 
perfeot workmanship as to challenge the admiration of all foreign 
orltios and to render It quite unneoessary for our manufacturers 
to sail under fglse oolors. On the other band, they rather court 
the competition of and comparison with foreign made silk 
goods. 

The mannfaotnre of silk goods in this country has been in- 
creasing in extent and variety for several years. In certain 
branohes of the industry the artlolee made here bavo so com- 
pletely met the needs of the home market that Importations have 
not only almost ceased, but quite an export trade has resulted, 
this amounting, during the year ending June 30th of last year, to 
$74,610, and to the same date this year to $62,652, 

Centuries have been required for the development of the silk 
Industry of Europe, The manufacture in this country is only 
forty four years old and dates its earliest successes from about 
the year 1846 or 1847. but Its best work hat all been done within 
twenty-five years past. Though onr country bat, within these 
past twenty five years, passed through three severe financial 
crises, a terrible olvll war and a protracted period of commercial 
depression great progress has boon made la the art of making 
•Ilk goods, and vast Improvements perfected In the machinery 
used in our silk mills. The volume of trade has been greatly 
enlarged and the goods are better in every respeot and of a far 
higher and more difficult order of manufacture. 

Many causes have oombined In bringiug about this result. The 
war of the rebellion stimulated moat of our manufacturing iuter 
ests, by oheoking importations. Within the period of inflated 
prioes (during and following the war) many now factories |vrore 
huilt, and the facilities for manufacturing were greatly extended. 
Direct trade with Asia aoross the Pacific Ocean brought Chinese and 
Japanese raw silks to this market of better quality and at lower cost 
than before. When'tbe 'hard times’ came most of our people reduced 
their purchases of the more costly foreign Bilks. European mer- 
chants strove to meet the change by making cheaper and Inferior 
goods; our manufacturers tried to oatoh trade by making better 
fabrics, as there was no profit in the cheaper lines. Our Centennial 
Exhibition helped this industry by showing to hundreds of 
thousands what our silk-makers wero doing giving the masses a 
glance at the advanoe In silk manufacture In the United States, 
and It helped to devolop a patriotic spirit that appreciates goods 
made In our own country and by our own citizens, goods at least 
equal to those that are imported. 

Meanwhile the Introduotiou of the power loom has started a 
general improvement of the tnaohiuery employed. Our manufac- 
turers have been rnuoh more prompt than Europeans in this matter, 
substituting steam-driven machinery for the handloom upon each 
new kind of goods as fast as they were demanded. Wo uow make 
all sorts of silk fabrics on power-looms, from gossamer veiling 
to upholstery brocateUe, and the uniformity of goods thus made Is 
in itself, an improvement. The worker* In the mills have learned 
to waato less silk and perforin their labor more efficiently in 
connection with the new machinery. 

Our people are more enterprising than their foreign competitors 
In making changes of machinery required for novelties in style, 
Sto , and thus meeting the demand while a fashion la at (ta height. 
Extensive alterations are made in a week or two in our mills, which 
changes would not be effected in as many months at Lyons, St. 
Etieuno or Crefeldt. This enterprising baste to meet new require- 
ments of fashion la oharaoterlatio of our manufacturers, and, uot 
being oODiioed to a few, results in sharp competition between them, 
thus keeping down the prioe of the goods. Owing to this competi- 
tion, and the increase of the manufacture of silk goods In our coun- 
try, there has been & steady deoline in their ooet to the consumer- 
Silks have never been so cheap In America as they were during 
the twelve months ending June 1st last, There has been a slight 
advanoe in prioes during the past few months, but tt* 1 * (« due to 
the inoreaaed prioe of the raw material and to combination of silk 
manufacturers In Europe. 

The great benefits of the improvements In silk manufacture In 
America have accrued to two classes— the consumers, who have 
obtained better and oheaper goods and the operatives, who have had 
steady employment and fair wages. It is pleasant to know that the 
work people who havo been thus benefited are of a higher olass than 
the average. Their work is cleanly, comparatively light and is not 
hurtfu in any way to the operative. Houoe It happens that res- 
peotablo parents who would objeot to havo their ohildren employed 
iu other factories are glad to have them busy in the silk mills. The 
contrast between the laboring classes of this country and of Europe 
|s*iow where more striking than in this Industry. 

The raw material of which silk goods are made Is not produced 
In this country. Of the raw silk now used In manufacture in this 
country about 25 per oent is produced In Europe and the rest in 
Asia. The amount of Japanese silk sent to this market is now 
one-half of all the raw silk imported here. Thero are great facilities 
for handling, selling and buying raw silk in London, and that olty 
holds a commanding position as a silk market. Ai portion of the 
Asiatic silk sent to Amerloa pastes through European houses before 
rev'h’ng n« 

The iuij oi lhUou of raw elk iuto this country we* in 1870 ouly 
738,38' p unds ; for the fiscal year ending June 30th 1886, It 
reached »ho oomniudlng ftotftl pf 6, 785*323 pouudi vftlusd M 


Judging from the amount of raw Bilk Imported the dabbed good i 
made from It In the Un/ted State* at present exceed In valne 
$50,000,006 each year, and although suoh figures cannot be dlreotly 
and exactly compared with those whJoh represent the Importation 
of European fabric*, It seem* clear that of all the silk good* used in 
this country more than one-half (in value) It now made In our 
American factories. 

Iu the year eudlng June 30th, 1884, the import* of manufactured 
ailk goods had reaohed the high figure* of $34,000,000. Iu eaoh 
of five previous year, It had exoeeded $30,000,000, Extreme 
dullness In trade reduoed this importation to $26,000,000 .for the 

f ear ending June 30sh 1885. For the fiscal year ending June 30th 
886, the total Importation was about tne same as during the 
previous twelve months. We have at present an annual con- 
sumption of $20,600,000 worth of raw material (silk imported iu 
an unmanufactured state), against an importation of $26,000,000 
(involoe value, exclusive of duty, of finished foreign goods,— -Foret gn 
Trade Gazette, 

JBARUAKUi* IKON WORKS. 

It is io seldom that a oommerolat undertaking conducted by the 
Government attains fiaanofal success, that when inch a thing does 
occur, It is worthy of speolal record. The Bengal Iron Works 
Company waa started iu 1875 with the objeot of workfng the irou 
field at Burrakur in the Hazarlbagh district, but its snooesa waa 
small, and after brief career of three years the company suspended 
operations in 1878. The property continued In Its bands, however, 
until 1882, when Government purchased the works for R«. 4,30.000 , 
and soon after placed them in charge of Ritter von Schwarz, au 
experienced metallist. The results slnoe that date have been very 
different. Deducting all working expenses, cost of establishment, and 
zemindary expenditure, the aggregate net profits for the first three 
years that the works were under new management, amounted to 
Rs. 1,50,000, and the profits for the current year are estimated at 
something like Rt.60,00 J. To put the matter In another aspect, the 
works have yielded about 8 per oent pet annum on the capital. This 
result has been aohleved lu spite of the disadvantage that the prices 
of c«st Iron goods and the pig Iron bavo fallen daring the lest 
ten years by 10 to 15 per oent. The ohief factor In the produc- 
tion of those very satisfactory oonsequenoes appears undoubtedly 
to be the admirable management of Ritter von Sohwarz, whloh has 
excelled In many features of economy and close attention to details. 
The late company, for example, employed 20 European workmen, 
besides five European engineers and a manager, altogether a staff 
of 26 European*. The European staff has now been out down to 
seven, namely, four workmen, one engineer an assistant mauager 
and a mauager. 

Again, great care is taken in the selection of the raw matorials 
for the blast furnace, and the quality of the Iron ore and limestone 
is carefully tested by continuous ohemiual analysis before the fur- 
nace is oharged with them. Tne iron stone is a species of brown 
iron ore, and exists in great quantity In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the works. The cost is, on the average, 12 annas a 
ton delivered at the furnace, The metalllo iron in the ore varies 
from 40 to 50 per oent, and it is, therefore, a matter of great im- 
portance that the selection of the rioher kind of ore should be made. 
The cost of digging, transport and the working expenses remain the 
same, whether the ore contains 40 or 60 per oent of iron. Inferior ore 
is not now utilised, and the ore used contains on an average 48 per 
cent, of irou. The company, it is said, were oontent with ore con- 
taining 44 por cent of iron. Limestone exists in Urge quantities at 
a distance of 8 to 12 miles from the works, and costs from Rs. 4-8 
to Rs. 5 a ton delivered free at the furnaoe. The present manage- 
ment is not oontent with limestone containing less than 88 per 
oent of carbonate of lime : whereas it is said a percentage of 82 
was regarded as an sufficient in former years. The mixture nf 
iron ore and flux is now continually controlled In a small DevilU’s 
assay furnace, before the charges are put Into the furnaoe. This 
precaution appears to have been neglected formerly and the conse- 
quence was that the furnace rapidly deteriorated, Involving great 
expense In its re-oonstruotion. The first furnaoe established at the 
works for the season waa “gobbled up" after working for only 
a few months ; a seoond was burned out after being In operation 
for ten mouths. The.furnaoe constructed by Ritter von Sohwarz 
has been in cue for three years, and is still in working order. 
Another economy has been the reduction of the zemindary 
expenses from Us. 11,500 to Rs, 8,000 a year. This has been 
effected by cancelling oertaln valueless leases. The oonee- 
quenco of the present economical management is that the 
works are enabled to put their produots into the market at a very 
low rate. Moderate prioes are a oharaoterlatio feature of the 
manufactures. The principal articles whloh the works at (present 
turn out are suoh things as oast iron pipes, cylinders, and 
sorewpiles, railway sleepers and ohalrs axleboxes for railway wag- 
gous, ornamental eastings, and agricultural Implet mta. Tbo 
works are at present unprovided with tne requisite appllanoes for 
the manufacture of pig Iron and castings on the most modern 
principle, and when these aro introduced a farther reduction in 
the price of its manufactures will no doubt be affeoted. The 
Government may *woll be congratulated on the success of the works 
under its supevlilon; but it is obviously desirable that the works, 
being now established on a firm commercial basis should be dis- 
posed of at as early a date os Is possible to private bands. It Is nc 
part of the duty of Government to set up ss dealers In pig Iroi 
and iron castings, and it shou d be satisfied with having fosterer 
A moribund iuduitry into vigorous l«/e,— Mhtgl bhman< 
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STRANGE REMEDIES. 


(Br a PffTMCtA N’,) 

Oira whose walks of life are mtioh among the sick, run* ooross 
•ome strange o«ie« of indigestion now and then, cured by quite ex* 
optional remedial. Probably there ta no oomplsint more oommou 
than dyspepsia, and yet the physiolhn b™ no Infallible rule by 
avhfch he can say tha* a oertalo remedy will oure a certain case. 
The reeult ia that the victim of this affection it constantly on the 
alert for eome remedy wbiob will relieve hie Buffering! and afford 
a care, 

In the early yeara of his practice the writer waa called upon to 
see a young lady who waa Buffering from dyspepsia. She waa a 
brunette, with brown eyes, a healthy, strong physique, but w&b 
somewhat nervoua. There waa nothing epeoially unusual In her 
trdn of symptoms, the principal one of which was pain and nausea 
without vomitiug. She was given acids, aromatioa, oharooal, &o., 
but to no purpose. She went the rounds of the dootora in the 
neighbourhood, but without material benefit. One 'day the young 
lady met me, and exolaimed— 44 Dootor, I’m cured; and what 
do you think oured me ?” I tried In vain to‘/gueat, and finally she 
told me- u hard older ,? I have elnce kno^n other oases similarly 
cured, bat oan only say that 1 believe the taste will be the Barest 
indication of Its usefulness. 

Another strange remedy for dyspepsia Is raisins. Theso have 
been recommended by housewives for no one knows how long. 
What was the origin of the custom of eating retains and nuts at 
dinner, wo cannot say. Certainly the nuts are not digestive agents. 
The aold In the raisin Is pronounoed by dyspeptics to be very grate- 
ful indeed, and there oan be little doubt, we thiuk, that raitins are 
often of great value to dyspeptics. 

A strange remedy which we have known to ouro many a case of 
dyspepsia Is ohewlng spruce gum . We do not know that this has 
over been mentioned by moJical writors, or an explanation of Its 
usefulness offered, Yet a valuable remedy it la in certain cases 
The explanation is this : — 

As the saliva aots ou starch, and the gastric juice ouly on albu- 
mens (like meat, white of egg. gluten, &c.) when the food is 
bolted, or quickly swallowed/with toa or water, instead of being 
properly masticated and diluted with the seorotions of tho mouth, 
the starchy matters are not converted as they should bo. The 
saliva has had no chance to perform Its offices In, the mouth and In 
the stomach. The result is that the starchy food which might 
otherwise have been absorbod by the veins of the stomach, may 
i oil about iu that organ for hours to Irritate and disturb it. Chew* 
lug "gum often oompensate for tho evil. How ? Not by any 
therapeutic properties of the gum ; not at,all But by its mechanical 
presence in the mouth, a flow of saliva Is evoked ; this is swallowed, 
and may effect some digestive ^action in the stomach. That starch 
Is a common oanse of dyspepsia, especially among tea-drinkerg, 
who eat too muoh hread, and among thv.se who eat quickly, stands 
to reason. 

The last strffugo remedy we * *i mention ia tho ferment. That 
it should be possible to take a stomach, extract tho something 
which digests, and put it In a bottle, and make it do our own 
digestion months afterwards ta strange enough. Yut this fa the 
case precisely ; and the digestive ferments thus extracted consti- 
tute a great advance In modloiue. Chemists now take a pancreas 
( vbdomlnal swest-bread), extract from it the ferments which act on 
various foods, and]perform the most oomplcto arttaficial digestion 
ever known, This affords a Botantillu line of treatment, and to) be 
commended. It supplies the dyspoptlo with exactly wlist ho wants 
A very excellent preparation of the pancreatic ferment is Zymln < 
[ fCxtrartum Pancmti*] -Fairohili. I*, is most aotlve and the bert 
way for dyapeptios to take it is in tabloida, each of which contains 
three grains. They often rolleve in digestion at onoo, and their 
action may'.be relied on. 


Jlo'loway'it Ointment and Prflt combine both sauitivc and sanative 
powers in u high degree; by the former term is understood their 
ability toopreserve health, by the Utter their capability to restore 
health. With these remedies at hand, no invalid need be at fault 
to guide himself or herself safely through tho many triata to which 
every one is su^cted during our long and oft time* intern ent 
winters. Coughs, colds, uloorafc'ul throatB, qulnsey, lumping 
o nigh, can be successfully treated by well robbing this 0 ntmout 
upon the chest and by taking the Villa. During damp, f'! r ,y 
weather aethinatioal sufferers win experience the utmost pus. j) it 
r elb'f from the Inunction of the 0 utmont, and all tender chested 
prison* wH save endless misery by adopting this tisatmout, 


WHAT IS THIS DISEASE THAT IS COMING* UPON 

US? 

Ltfe ft thief at night It steals In upon us unawares, Manyper- 
sons have pains about the ohesfc and sides and sometimes in the 
baok. They feel dull and sleepy ; the mouth has a bad taste, 
especially in the morning. A sort of sticky slime collects about 
the teeth. The appetite is poor. There Is a feeling like a heavv 
load on the stomach sometimes a faint aP-gone sensation at the pit 
of the stomach, whioh food doos not satisfy. The eyes are 
sunken, the hands and foet become col l and feel clammy. After 
a while a cough sots in, at first dry, hut after a few mouths it Is 
attended with a greenish coloured expectoration. The affPoted 
one feels tired all the while, and sloop does not seem to afford any 
rest. Aftora time he booomes nervous, irritable and gloomy, and 
has evil forebodings. There ta a giddiness, a sort of whirling 
sensation in the head when rising up suddenly. The bowels be- 
come costive ; tho skin is dr yarn! hot at times ; the blood becomes 
thiok and stagnant ; the whites of the eyes beoomo tinged with 
yellow, tho urine is scanty and high ooloured, depositing a sedi- 
ment after standing. There ta frequeutly a spitting up of the food, 
sometimes with a sear taste, and sometimes with a sweetish taste ; 
This Is frequently attended with palpitation of the heart ; the vision 
beoomes imparred with spots before the eyes : there is a feeling 
of great prostration and weakness. All of these symptoms are In 
urn present. It is thought that nearly one-third of our population, 
has this disease iu some of Its varied forms. It has been found 
that medical men have mistaken the mturo of this disease. Some 
have treated It for a liver complaint, others for kiduoy dlseaso, etc, 
etc., but none of the variouB kinds of treatment have beeu at- 
tended with success, bocauso the remedy should he such as to aot 
harmoniously upon each one of the organs, and upon the stomach as 
well : for in Dyspepsia (for this is really what tho disease is) all 
these organs partake of this disease, and require a remedy that 
will act upon all at the same time. Selgel’s Curative Syrup acts 
like a charm in this olaes of complaints, giving almost immediate 
relief. The following letters from ohemtats ot standing In the com- 
munity whero they live show in what estimation the article is 
I hold — 

John Arcbor ITartbill near Sheffield : —1 oan confidently recom- 
mend it to all who may be suffering from liver or stomach com- 
plaints, having the testimony of my customers, who have derived 
great benefit from the Syrup and Pills, The sale is increasing 
won derfully. 

Goo. A. VV ebb, 141, York-stroet Belfast: — I havo sold a large 
quantity, and tho parties have testified to its being what you re- 
present it. 

,J. 8, Metoaife, £5, Highgate, Kendal : — 1 have always great 
pleasure in recommending the Curative Syrup, for 1 have never 
known a case iu which it lias not relieved or oured, and I have sold 
| many grosses. - 

H >bt. <1. Gould, 17, High-street, Andover:— I have always taken 
J a great Intorest in your medicines and I have recommended them 
as I have found numerous oases of cure from their use. 

Thomas Chapman, West A to k laud: — I find that tho trade 
steadily increases. ] sell more of your medicines than any other 
kind. 

N. Darroll, Clun, Salop; — All who buy It are pleased, and reoom- 
mend it. 

Jos. Balk will, A.P.S., Kingsbrldge: — The public seem to appre- 
ciate their great value. 

A. Armstread, market street, Daltou-in Furness It ta need- 
•Less for mo to say that your valuuble medicines have great sale In 
tills district — greater than any other 1 know of, giving great 
satisfaction. 

Uobt- Laine. Molkeham ; — I can well recommend tho Curative 
Syrup from having proved its efficacy for indigestion myself. 

Friockheim, Arbroath, Forfarshire, Sept.L’3, 1SS2. 

Dear Sir, — Last year 1 sent you a letter recommending Mother 
Sttignl’s Syrup. I have very much pleasure in still bearing testi- 
mony to tire very satisfactory results of the famed Syrup and Pills. 
Most patent medicines die out with me, but Mother Soigei’s has had 
a steady ealn ever since I cotmnt need, and is still in as gioat demand 
ns when I first beg into soil the medicine. The cures which have 
conic under my notice are ohielly those of liver complaint and 
general debility. 

A certain minister in my neighhourhod Hays it is tho only thing 
whioh has benefited him. and restored him to his normal condition 
of health after being unable to pi ouch f >r a considerable leugth of 
time I could mention atao a groat many other cases, but space would 
i uot allow, A near friend of mine, who in very inn» Is addicted to 
costlvenose or roimUpattou, hods that Mother Seigol’s Pills arc the 
only pills which suit his coinp'*uut, Ali other pills cause a re- 
action which is very annoying. Mother SeigHt'a pills do not leave 
a bad alter effect. 1 havo much pleasure iu commending again to 
stiff, ring humanity Mother Heignl’-t tn uliclnos. which arc no sham. 
If this letter is of any service, you cau publish ifc. 

^ mtrB very truly, 
(signed) William 8, Glass, Chemist, 

A, .L Wimii I'^q. • 

L>lh August^ 1 :>S3. 

D*ar Sir, — 1 write to toil you that Mr. Henry H filler, of Yute's 
bury, Wilts, informs mo that he suffdre-J Pom a severe form of 
indigestion for upwards ot four years, aud took no eud of doctor, 
modicum without the Blight, cat nenefit, and dec'aios Mother Solgel’a 
8yrffp which he got from ino has saved his life. 

Yi era tnih 

(* gimd) N Wf.bb, 

Write, Chemist, Oalner 
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SHRINKAGE AND LOSS OF HAY IN STACKS. 

Pbo»eb 80 R Sandobn, o( the LIla.oorl Agriculture! College, treeti 
Of the above subject In a recently published bulletin as follows 

Against my conviction that stacking hay is not an eoonomioal 
method o! preserving it. I am forced to stack It In the open air 
according to the prevailing practice. 

Hay oontaina in the dry. as well as in the greon state, matter 
that Is solublo in water. For this reason all exposed hay on the 
exterior of etaoks (a subject to having washed from It such soluble 
matter. In round etaoks the amount of hay thns exposed is muoh 
larger than la usually supposed, A body one toot In diameter con- 
tains only one-fonrth the matter that a body two feet in diameter 
does. That six inches from the oiroumferenoe toward the oentre 
will contain four times as muoh matter as the central part of a 
round body, two feet In diameter will contain, 

A stack of hay, twelve feet In diameter, and six feet to the 
point of its drawing In, and five feet more to the top of Its cone, 
will oontaln on Its outside foot, at 450 feet to the ton, 286 '571bs 
o- hay, while the Interior will oontaln 58049 Lbs. Thus, 33 per oent 
of the hay of the ordinary round stacks of the State fa found on the 
outside foot of those stacks. 

A heavy proportion of this food Is obviously subject to loss by 
leaching rains, by moulding aud by aotual rotting in badly con- 
structed stacks. It was said by one who handled hay during last 
year that one-half of the hay of hla county was ao damaged as to 
bevlrtually worthless. 

August 9th 1884, 1 have put up a well-made ataok of second orop 
of olover. It waa in good style to ahed rain and capped with other 
material. It waa built over rails laid down as a foundation and 
all done np in about the usnal style, save that it was perhaps a little 
below the ordinary size. Notwithstanding this faot h was not in- 
jured internally by watet aa we often see in poorly made staoks. It 
weighed Angus! 9th on stacking 6,514lbi. It wae tented for water 
oontent by the water bath and found to oontaln 32 5 per oent of 
water. Maroh 3rd it waa again all weighed with much care to pre- 
vent loas of hay in handling. Its weight was 4,548ibs. At this time 
It contained 16 14 per oent of water, The change in water oon- 
tent Is quite notloeable and plaoes us as waa anticipated unde 
the necessity of ascertaining the dry matter of the hay, both in the 
fall and In the spring. 

fl,5141ba lesa 32 5 per oent water la 4,3971bi. 4,548lbs less, 16 14 
per oent water la [3 4 814lbi. Loss of organic matter untill Maroh 
23 583 lbs per oent loss for 7$ months, 13 2. 

What would have been the losa from July 1st, until May, when 
the last of winter food ia supposed to be fed ? 

Before drawing auy conclusion, I wish to aay that this is not 
sure to represent an average truth, yet at the tamo time the 
sampling of the hay waa oarefully made for water oontent. 

First the 6,574 lba. of hay lu the fall would have boon as well 
sold ai$ 5 a ton as the 4543 lba. at $7-16 a ton in tho spring. This 
doea not if olnde interest aud oost of handling which would carry 
the spring aoit up to $8 per ton to rqnall the $5 fall price. 

Theso figures, of oourse, contemplate the sale of the hay direct 
from the field. 

Sooond, the above figures of shrinkage for the stack In question 
do not Include the injury to the hay on the bottom of the stack 
and the direct Injury at other parts. 

Third, the 13 2 per oent lost was doubtless mainly from its more 
valuable portions ; those portion# that would he more easily digest 
ed leaving all of the exter ior of the stack off In aroma, available 
■ngar, and richer in ratio of woody fibre, Heuoe It would be eaten 
less readily, digested more poorly, and wonld give less growth, and 
white, and more poorly flavoured batter. 

Fourth, this 13*2 per oent when applied to 100 tons of hay means 
a loas of 13 2 tons. This, at $6 per ton, which sum la less than the 
average price per ton of hay, as returned to this offioe for every 
oounty of the State, gives a money loss of $79-20, Tbissomis 
the lutereat on $1,320 at 6 per oeut. For $1 320 a barn could be 
oonatrnated in which water will not freeze, and that will hold 100 
tons of hay and oattle enough to oonsume it. 

In this estimate It will be observed that I have made no claims 
for damage to hay otherwise than In loss of weight. I do not 
reokon this, for I am aware that loss may possibly occur under 
shelter and that I may have in this trial more than an avnrHge 
neoesaary loss. 1 am sure that I have muoh less losa than that 
usually reoelved. 

SRiflKSTIONS. 

Experienoo aud observation assure me that our lose from badly 
•tacked hay la enormous and not in the interests of economy. 

I would advise a moderately expensive barn. This saves the hay 
trampled out about stacks ; it saves the mature ; it decreases the 
amount of food eaten ; It saves the Hvt-s of animals and the loss of 
hay from sources above oonaidered. I am thoroughly satisfied that 
the above losses are the interest on very much more than the oost of 
a good barn. 

To thoae who oannot seoure barns, a cheap aud successful system 
may be found in building broad, »qu*re, high stacks and covering 
them with boards ; a double layer of hoards being used to oovar the 
joints. Tbs English thatching and other systems of covering are 
often available. Some one method or methods should have univer- 
sal adoptiou.- Famgri' litvitw. 


received from abroad. It is a pity moh statistics ara not also 
forthcoming from Europe, where most assuredly a large Inorsasa 
must also have taken plaoe. On Europe falls the task of supply, 
lug the new markets which have lately been opened up In Afrli 
Asia, and Australasia ; these will absorb increasing quantities 
in the future. The exactquantlty of sulphate of qn nine entered 
at the port of New York during 1886 was 1,500,000 oz. The pro- 
duoe of tbeAmerican manufacturers must be taken at 1,200 000 oz 
I and to these totals will have to be added tbe quantities' 

I imported at the ports of Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and 
New Orleans. The return* from these plaoes have not yat bsan 
reolved, but may he safely computed at 300,000 oz., thus brlnnlnn 
tbs total consumption of tbe United States up to S million oz* or 
20 per cent oyer that of 1885. Presuming that ths consumption 
has increased in tbe same ratio in other aountriss as In the United 
States, it Is safe to suppose that with 3 million oz In the States the 
world’s consumption now reaohes between 5J and millions annually 
It Is also a matter of considerable importance that in spite of the 
enormous exports o f cioohona bark from Ceylon and Java durlmr 
the year 1886, the stocks at the oloie In all the bark markets of 
Europs and America t»ken together are lu the number of bales and 
weight of contents within fsw huodred thousand lbs. of the steaks 
at the same period the previous year. This atone shows that them 
most have been a greatly enlarged ootlefc for the manufactured 
article, as practically nearl the whole of the bark reoelved durlno 
the year must have been used up and got rid of as quinine The in* 
prices prevailing for bark in Ceylon lor the last six months ha™ 
greatly contracted l the shipments, the quantity exported alnoeOotober 
1st being 1, 100,000 bs. less than ths same period In 1885 The totll 
■took of cinchona bark at the end of 1886 in London. Paris Am.fl! 
dam and New Yorkly is represted be 62,000 bales or* equal to about 
2,000,000 oz. of sulphate of quinine. This, with the* teorealed con 
sumption Induced by low prices and new markets, J» equal to about 
four months’ supply, shewing conclusively that the position of tul 
article is improving every day. It is said that the stock of the 
manufactured artlole is excessive bat speaking for the New York 
market it can safely be said the available stock ie not larger than 
last year. The control of the sulphate of quinine used in th* 
United States has gradually oentred in the hands of a few firms 
In New York and Philadelphia ; and this country being the lames! 
consumer, the futuro of the quluiue business will be more or u.. i” 
the hands of Amerloau houses. ,a * n 

At present the markot Is slow and uninteresting. Few fcranaao 
tlonsaro reported and those oi a jobbing nature. Consumers Ar wi 
small dealers havo lost faith iu the article, and do not oarrv amr 
thing like tho stocks they used to do. It is a faot that low prloos do 
uofc appear to attract them ; at any rate aoaording to the custom of 
this market thoy will wait till an upward movonent Is 
established before th«y begin to boy for more than 
wants .— Chomiat and Druggist. 

THE O LKOM ALlUHiHN E LAW. 


firmly 

Immediate 


' THE FUTURE OF QUININE. 

Feom an American Point of View, 

A well informur American correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing: — There are some points in conn ociou with the position and 
prospects of quinine which deserve attention at the present time, 
A most Important feature Is the very heavy increase In the con- 
sumption In the United States, The import statistics being very 
ftOOUMtoly kept* It if AOHsy matter to Arrive At tho exact quantity 


OFFICIALS of the department of intornsl rovonuo estimate that the 
revenue receipts from oleomargarine licenses and tax will exceed one 
million dollars por annum and may reaoh a million and a half dol- 
lais. From this it is argued that the sale Instead of being diminished 
by the law will be Increased, the Government stamp on the Osaka™ 
being a guarantee of its purity. It Is no suoh guarantee. All that It 
guarantees is that it is a mixture, not genuine butter, ’ • 

It must be borne In mlud that the manufacturers have mado trn 
meudous efforts to bourn tlnir goods under the law. The? have in' 

duoed every dealer they could Influence to take out lloense audit 

is reported that in many oases, they have themselves n’*ld the 
licenses for the retail dealers, so that the license receipts for thl 
first year are by no means an indication of wh»t thev will hern 
after be. Not many people will buy oleomargarine Instead of batter 
(unless It be hotel, boarding house, and restaurant keepers) when 
both are sold in their true oharaoter. Many rotail dealers win 
that the profits from oleomargarine will not warrant the oavmenfe 
of a yearly license of $18; especially as now selling 
oharaoter, it must sell a good deal below what It did when ‘told »■ 
senuloo butter. So that it i. probable that many lioan.ea taken o“ 
thi. year will not be renewed, e.peolally a. retailer, will find that 
tbo aale of the bogoa gooila alongaide of tho genuine give. off.noe to 
their beat ou.tomera, Admitting, wbloh we by no mean. dS tblt 
oleomargarine Is iu the future to be the oholoe of the common pen. 
pleiu plaoe of butter, and that the dairy farmer Is'to derive no 
advantage from it, tbo law will aooomplisb at least this good It 
will .enable those who want to bny oleomargarine to cot it at* 
reasonable price Instead of paying, as heretofore, the price of aemi* 
ine butter. It is now being quoted openly In tho markets rano 
ing in price 30 to 40 per oeot below butter. Thus In th/Hoaton 
markets, recent quotations of best dairy butter were *>4 to 25 
cents and of best oleomargarine 17 cents. n B t f or j , fc 

would all have passed as genuine batter, and at tbe same price 
Under the law, as it now stands, the manufacture and sale of 
oleomargarine is a- legitimate business In either a moral or leira 
sense. When sold as huttor it was a fraud and crime. If tl e dairv 
Interests of the country cannot stand the competition whioh it win 

bring uudertha taw. they will bn,, to -ubmlt” wltb thV^t grn 
possible, No ooe need delude himself with the Idea that the pro 
hibition of its inanufsoture and sale can ever he brought about 
though a prohibition of its manufacture and sale In imltafcloaiof 
butter coloured like it, might be brought about as also an amend- 
ment to the law compelling it to be put up and sold in a paokaeo 
pecuarly Its own, and whioh shall lodioate its oharaoter m a law 
of Deumark requires it to be pnt np In oval instead of round tub^ 

A year from now we can, be muoh better able to tell of ths 


practical workings of the iaw, than we now can through carters 
sight. In the meuutlmo we have no idea that the law fa 
to any great degree, dlsnpn dnt the exp ^ tloni of 
dsma&dsd its snaotmont Farmers' Mcvaiv, 


going 
those whip 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report Letters to the Editor . 


[Fob the Week ending UJtb Fkubiury 1887 1 
Madras .— General prospeots tolerable. 

Bombay , Heaping operations going on in tlx districts. Standing 
crop* damaged by (rot! In part* o! Gujarat, and by blight in part* 
of the Deooan and Dharwar. Fever and cattle-disease (n parti of 
eight and ten district* respectively, and small pox in parti of one 
diitrlot. 


CRUDE SALTPETRE. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sib, — W ill you or any of your on morons reader* kindly let 
me know whether crude saltpetre -an he procured in Calcutta. If 
•o, from where, and at what price. 

J . 0. ROSTAN. 

Calcutta, February 14, 1887. 


Bengal ,— No rain. Weather cold and clear, Rabi oropi gener- 
ally promising, Mustard and pulses are being gathered with good 
outturn. Sugarcane Is being out and crushed. Poppy doing well 
in North Ganges dlstrlots, but Is late and has suffered from 
caterpillars in South Ganges districts, Boro rice is planted out. 
Ploughing for aut rloe and jute Is iu progress. Public health Is 
generally good. 

N W. n rovinoa and Oudh .— Weather dear. Injury has been 
caused to crops In several districts from frost and blight. Rabi 
prospects continue, however, to be favourable. Markets are well 
supplied, and prices generally steady. Public health good. 

Aifyafc.-— R aId ia wanted In all districts, except Delhi, Umbslis, 
Kawul Pindee, and Dehra Iamail Khan. General health good Prices 
rising, except in Mooltan, where they are stationary. In Shabpore, 
where they are high, and in Peehawur, where they are fluctuating, 
In Shahpore o.*op« are euilerlng from want of rain. Elsewhere 
prospeots are good. 

Central Provinces *-- Weather clear but getting warm. Wheat 
and linseed have been slightly damaged in Northern districts by’ 
frost and blight. Fever and cattle*dlsease in places, Prioes rather 
higher In some districts, 

Burmah.— Except for a few oases of cholera In Akyab and Pegu 
districts, pqjdlo health in I ^wer Burmah good. Health of oattle 
good. Reports received from Shwebo and Yemethen distriots In 
Upper Burmeh. State of pubilo health good. Food-supply suffi 
olent. 

A ssam .— Weather seasonable. Gathering of mustard finished. 
Crushing of sugarcane aud ploughing of land for ahn In progress 
Cultivation of dumai orops oommenoed. State and prospeots of the 
orope good. Cattle- disease prevalent in Ratabari outpost. Health 
good, Prioes steady. 

Mysore and (or jg . — -S lauding crops In good condition, Prospects 
of season continue favourable. Public health generally good. No 
material change in prices, which, however, show a tendenoy to 
fall. 

Herat* and Hyderabad — Tabi orops prospering. Harvesting of 
^ram, white juar and wheat orope oommenoed. Rabi orope doing 
well. General heAlth fair. Fever dieeppeared. Prices steady. 

Central India States * — Eseterly breezes. Weather getting warm. 
ArAar*and opium fietde much damaged by froet, in several place*. 
Prospeots are therefore not quite favourable, Rabi prospects fair. 
Health Good, Prioes steady generally. 

Rajpootana *— Weather getting warmer ; week almost rainless . 
tanks and wells drying In most plaoes* Crops, especially opium and 
gram, damaged to some extent by frost, but prospects continue 
favourable. General health good ; oattle disease In some parts of 
Mar war. Prices show an upward teudency, 

Nepal*— Cold, frosty weather. Prospeots fair, Prloot high, 


AVENUES ON DISTRICT ROADS. 

J TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin, — Referring to the letter on ** Avenues on District Roads ,s 
appearing In the Issue of your paper dated 1st April 1879, page 139, 
I shall feel greatly obliged if you will be good enough to Inform 
me whether any groat extent of the roadsides iu ludla have been so 
-cultivated ; and if so, the number of miles so cultivated, the aggre- 
gate number of trees and plants now growing, the system of cultiva- 
tion, whether by day labour or otherwise, the average expenditure 
| on each tree till maturity, and the average estimated profit to &ov» 
eminent on each tree at felling, 

CHAS. STOUTER, 
Audit Office, Colombo, Ceylon. 

January 30, 1887. 

Not*,— T his is rather au eitenslva enquiry, requiring mu )h time and 
trouble. We shall do what we oan in a future issue to supply the inform- 
ation to some extent ; meanwhile some of oar roaders migh holp our 
correspondent.— E d , I, A* 

THE MANGO PEST. 

TO Till EDlTOiii 

Silt, — In supporting the suggestions put forward by Baboo Sho- 
thee Bhoosun Biswas. 1 beg to say that Homethlng should be done 
either by the amsteur Havant* of our oountry, or a Government 
investigation Into the causos that have brought about the spread of 
this mango pest, particularly in this part of iho oountry. Our Agrl 
Horticultural Sooioty might take up this matter in hand, lndoed.lt 
would be a great boon to the people if anyone would suggest some 
preventive measures, or means to destroy tide luseot. It is now 
time to oommenoe investigations, otherwise It will be very difficult 
later on when the orop will he iu an advanced stage. From the 
nature of tbeluiecta found m the fruit last year, I suppose them to 
be of the Hymenopt turns species, I take it that the pest has Its 
origin in the ovary wheu tbo tree is in full bloom. The eggs 
| attain maturity simultaneously with the mangoes and oome to 
• life from the pupa: state as the fruit ripens. 

As a preventive measure, I beg to suggest that bonfires should 
be lighted iu every garden In close proximity mi the trees Id the 
] evening. A little crude sulphur in'ght with 'advantage be added to 
this fire. One point must be noted, viz , that the fire should be 
made so as the wind may carry the smoke towards the trees with- 
out any difficulty. This process should be repeated till the young 
fruits set, when the trees might be syringed with a solution of phe- 
I nyle and water at regular intervals of from 15 to 20 days till thu 
' fruits ripen. 

I U V 1TRA, 

j Gurpar, Calootte, February 14, JL887,* 
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Editorial Notes. 

A Poona correspondent telegraphed on the 18th Instant : — 
M The oattle and poultry show# opened without foimal ceremony. 
So far as the oattle ore oonoerned It was not ■ goodly exhibition, 
and there were poor entries, Ad fnt«r< atlog feature wia a steam 
tbreahlng machine wbloh wotk*d during the show, and is capable 
of thrashing 270 Bengal maonda to eight hours. The p< u tiy ahow 
was a success, the Euglbh poultry being remat kab<y fine, Lady 
Braasey contributed a few buff Coohln Chinas.” Thla ia certainly 
vary meagre information, especially about the ateara threshing 
machine. It la not stated what grain It ia Intended to tkmh. 

*** 

Thk report on the proapeota it the Burmah rtoe crop op to 31at 
January 1887, l> as follow* " The total area nnder rice cultiva- 
tion In the ten surplus rice district* Is now (Slat January 1887) 
reported at 3,320,320 sore*, or 18 200 acre* let* thin laat month'* 
estimate. The eatimate of tha outturn than reported la oonfinn- 
ad, except In Hanthawaddy and Pegn, where It ia reduoed by 8 200 
and 10 000 aore*. respectively. The fallow area In Hanthawaddy is 
Inqreaaed by 6,515 aorea higher than laat month'* eatimate. Harveat 
operation* are everywhere well advanced and the outturn of grain 
la satlsfaotoiy, exoept in part* of the Baaaeiu district. The harvest 
has been uninterrupted by disturbances, and the eatimatad export- 
able mrp f ua remain* 1,100,000 tons. 

A correspondent of one of the Madras papers makes a real- 
ly valuable auggestiou as to the commemoration of the Jubi- 
lee. He would have an ( arbour day 1 proclaimed throughout 
India on the 20fh June next, when trees and topes should be 
planted throughout the Empire in commemoration of the 
event. At the end of ten years, 500,000 acres might be cover- 
ed with trees, which should prove not only a source of revenue, 
but a great philanthropic investment for the well-being of 
succeeding generations. If by a little wise influence the 
municipalities of the country generally could be interested in 
much a movement., there is no limit to the advantages that 
might be secured thereby. 

ThIc following ia the official summary of the reports on the 
state of the season and prospects of the crops for the week 
ending 10th February 1887 : — Except iu five districts of Madras 
where slight showers occurred, the week under report has been 
rainless. The early r>ibi harvest continues in Bombay and 
Bengal, and has also commenced in Hyderabad. In other 
provinces the prospects of the standing crops are very favour- 
able, though injury from the prevalence of frost and blight is 
still reported in parts of Bombay, the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, the Central Proviuces, Central India and Rfijpootaua 
In the Punjab the want of raiu is fell iu most districts. In 
Madras the standing crops have been affected by disease in 
three districts, and rain is generally needed. In Mysore and 
Coorg agricultural prospects are satisfactory. The transplant- 
ing of the spring rice has been completed in Bengali and 
ploughing for the early rice crop has commenced. In Burmah 
the rice harvest is over and threshing is in progress. The 
cutting and pressing of sugarcane continues iu Bengal, the 
Central Provinces and Assam lu Beugd and Assam mustard is 
being gathered. Poppy continues to thrive in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, but the plant is late in Bengal and has 
suffered from the ravages of caterpillars iu the South Ganges 
districts. In Central India and Rajpootana the plant has been 
affected by frost. The public health continues generally satis- 
factory. Prices are still rising in the Punjab and iu some 
States in the Rajpootana Agency. In Coorg they are falling, 
and elsewhere are generally steady. 

*#* 

To the question : “ Is air necessary for the germination of 
seeds 1” a home cqpternporary replies as follows : — “ Scheele has 
shown that air, or rather oxygen, is necessary for germination. 
Seeds deeply buried in the soil, and excluded from air, do uot 
spring. Buried deeply in the soil, seeds sometime lie dormant 
for a loug time, aud only germinate when the air is admitted 
by the process of subsoil ploughing, or other agricultural opera- 
tions. When ground is turned up for the first* time, it Li com- 
mon to see a crop of white clover and other plants spring up 
which had uot been previously seen iu the locality. After the 


great fire in London, piaute sprung up, the seeds of which must 
have long lain dormaut ; aud the same tliitig is observed after 
the burning of forests, aud the draining of marches. Mr 
Wriiou Qarcourt mentions a ease where turnip seeds lay in a 
dormant state for seven or eight years iu consequence of being 
carried down to a great depth in the soil. Mr Kemp ueutions 
the germiuations of seeds found at the bottom of a sand-pit 
twenty-five feet deep, wbioh he concludes th have been deposited 
more than 2,000 years ago.” 

V 

Another contemporary observes that the competition from 
wheats seut from Asia Minor Is greatly lessened by the Jack of 
economic means to take the produce of that oouutry to the 
nearest seaboards. The “ hopeless condition" of the agricul- 
turists there is the subject-matter of au American Consular 
report, from wh’ch a few faots may be taken. Iu the district 
of Castamoni wheat is worth only 4d. per bushel, while iu 
England theaverage prios is about 4*. perBu8hel, or just twelve 
times as much. Were there a railway, this wheat could be 
| carried to the sea- board — a distance of 150 miles— for about 6d. 
per bushel. The other charges at the hlghset would be 1 as 
follows From the Black Sea to England, 7jd. ; sell iug charges 
in England, 4 $d . ; aud for charges in Asia Minor, 4£4 Thus, 
if there were railway transport, wheat iu Asia Minor would be 
worth from 2*. to 2 a. 3d. per bushel, instead of only 4 d. per 
buBliel, or a rise of five-six’ ha in value to the grower. As it is, 
all the produce has to be sent by ox-carta at very great expense, 
the result being that, with present low prices of wheat in 
England, the production of wheat is absolutely ruinous. 

*** 

The Indigo season which has just c me to a close, has been 
a remarkable one in some respects. The opening of the season 
was rather dull, except for plautOudhs, which were unusually 
good. Bengal and Tirhoot marks were also very good, but were 
in little demand. The biddings at the auctions were languid, 
and prices fell until about the middle of January, when rates 
returned to about the same as at the beginning of the season, 
with the exception of those for tlie beat indigo, whioh having 
fallen about Us. 20, ouly recovered to the extent of Ra. 5 per 
maund. A distinguishing feature of the season has been the 
large demaud from America, which has taken about 10,000 
chests including nearly ail the Oudhs, ani more thau the 
average quantity of good, “ color y ” Bengal aud Tirhoot sorts. 
Russia, contrary to the usual custom, took very little of the 
best marks, which may account for the decline iu their prices. 
Jfrance has *aken about the usual quantity, Germany much 
less than usual, but buyers have taken more for Loudon than 
was expected owing to the low rates ruling for the middling 
and better sorts. The general decline in prices is attributed 
to the largely increased production of indigo iu Java, for which 
low prices ruled, aud from which the requirements iu * Holland 
were chiefly supplied. Regarding the quality of the crop, it 
it is stated that rnauy of the Bengal marks were decidedly 
inferior, aud some even below the av rage, but that thoee 
from Parneah and Bhaugulpore were of an average qaallfy. 
The produce of Behar, especially of Cbupra, was certainly 
above the average, but that of Benares was inferior, while the 
plant Oudhs were far above the average. 

# # # 

Tuk Barman pony la a wonderful lilt la animal, paitleolarly In 
hla own oountry. A papar recently ooutf ibuted l>y V. S. J. *H # 
Steel to tbs Veterinary Journal Bays:— *• Tha Barman pony, baa 
long been known iu India a* tha Pegu, but at praaaut tbara ara at 
leaat three kinds to he obtain# d in tba utat ket. Of these,** the* first 
la the bhvn pony, psrlodtoally brought dowu by bis owners irons tba 
table-land# of tba State between Bartosh and Siank^hey am of sixes 
ringing to a little over twelve bauds, very variable la colour aud 
also In pbyaiqus. The most peculiar, those pointed out aa Cruq, 
pure bred Shan*, attracted my attention at onos, at being perfect 
little cart horse/ , with Roman nosea, Intelligent expression, stoat 
ueoks, low withers ; upright, straight foreleg*, with abort pasterns, 
large hairy ietleoks, and wide-open fist feet ; oheste of m**r ‘ex- 
traordinary breadth, round barrels, ^goeae rumpsy thn tail 
on very low down, and short thlok hook#. These oart-horsedlfcb* 
ponies are highly valued as weight oarrier#, aod fetoh a high priest 
In the Raugoonaud Moulmela mark#**, hut lees >dmir*biy made 
ponies are Iht rule, and may be bad at moderate prices, espeqia 
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at the Utter plaoe, The eeoond kind ut pony Is the Mandalay 
He U altogether n lighter and rather larger animal, with a certain 
touoh of Eastern blood probably derived In times past from 
chargers presented by Buropean adventurers to the king or nobles 
of Burmab as an acceptable form of donation. He is well made and 
handsome, well suited for harness or riding purposes, with very 
good trotting power and excellent constitution. The hal/ breed Is 
the third variety. He Is got by Government stallions oat of country 
pofty mares, and proves muoh faster than the pare native animal— 
so much so that It has been found necessary to protect the Utter by 
the formation of a Burnish Turf Club, and the establishing of re- 
gulations as to terms of running for ponies according to oaste. The 
pony breeding operations are under the supervision of Mr. Frost, 

* The halt-breed fetob good prtoes, and are muoh appreciated by a 
- large section of the Rangoon oommuuity $ but there is another and 
) Urge party which considers that the ponies in Burmab are now less 
robust for woik and sturdy In constitution than formerly.’* 

Tns authoities of the Royal Gardens, Kew have made a | 
‘new departure,’ as the following announcement will 
•bow : — “ It is proposed to issue from time to lime, i 
as an occasional publication, notes too detailed for the annual | 
report, on economic products and plants to which the atten- 
tion of the staff of the ltojul Gardeus has been drawn in the 
course of ordiuary correspondence or which have been made 
the subject of particular study at Kew. If is hoped that while 
these notos will serve the purpose of an expeditions mode of com • | 
munication to the numerous correspondents of Kew in distant 
parts of the Empire, they may also be of service to members 
of the general public interested in planting or agricultural busi- 
ness in India and the colonies. W. T. Thiselton Dyer, Director.” ] 
The ‘occasional publication ’ refered to is called the Bulletin, of , 
Miscellaneous Information , and was issued simultaneously with 
the above announcement . According to the (gardeners' Chronicle, 
[we have not seen the Bulletin yet,] two subjects are mention- 
ed in this Bulletin— tc ft , and oil of Ben. Tcfi is a cereal laigely 
grown in the mountains of Abyssinia, and is the produce of a 
grass, Eragroetn a Jiyi'nmc* In answer to inquiries the 

Director publishes extracts from the works of Richard and 
Bruce giving particulars of the nature and mode of cultivation 
of the plant, and also extracts from c >rresj>f>ndonce with the 
Foreign Office, various Consuls, &e. As a result of these in- 
quiries seed has been sent to Kew and analysis made by 
Professor Church who notes that the grain contains 8 2 per 
cent of aibumiuoids (flesh-forming food), and 68 1 per cent 
of starch (or force-producing food). Oil of Ben appears from 
documents before us to be a sort of botanical “ Mrs. ’Arris.” 
“El Ben,” we are told, is the Arabic or Persian name for Jfom- 
ga pterygospennn, but the o l prepared from lire Bced of this 
plant iu the West Indies is of no value, perhaps on account of 
some defect iu its preparation. The Bulletin before us affords 
an indication of one phase of work done at Kew, of winch the 
general puUIic knows little o»* nothiug, but which, nevertheless, 
is of first rate importance. In a subsequent issue it may be 
found desirable to curtail the space given to mere formal oflicial 
correspondence,” 

We have received the prospectus of the British Borneo 
Trading and Planting Company, the capital of which is placed at 
£100,000, in £1 shares (offices 12 Finsbury Pavement, Loudon). 
The company has been formed for the purpose of cat ry ing on 
the business of merchants, agents and planters in, and with 
British North Borneo, aud of acquiring a concession of 20,000 
acres of land granted by the Government of that colony fot 
999 years free of quit rent, and conveniently situated for the 
purposes of the company in the neighbouthood of Sandakan, 
the capital. As #roof of the scope which trading possibilities 
offer, it may be mentioned that since the assumption of the 
Goverymefft of the country by the British North Borneo Com- 
pany the imports and exports have increased iu value as 
follows re- 
imports. Exports. Tutsi 

1881 -% 100.658 $ 145,444 $ 300,102 

1885 -$ 045,629 $ 501,641 $ 1 . 047,240 

but the British North Borneo Company being a purely adminis- 
trative one, the trade has been left iu the hands of the Malays 
and Gbinese, and haa been carried on chiefly between the ports 
at Singapore and Soni'Kong* It ii the intention of this 


company to introduce a direct import and export trade with 
the European markets — both on its own account and as agents— 
making advances of monoy, where necessary, against bills of 
lading and other approving security. Planting enterprise is 
said to be very favourable and labour is cheap and plentiful ; 
Malays can be hired at from $ 7 to $ 9 per month, while a further 
supply of cheap labour fitted to the climate can be had iu the 
overflowing population of China within five days’ steam. The 
climate is salubrious, and the health of the Europeans in 
Sandakan is exceptionally good. There is an even and regular 
rainfall but a complete absence of cyclones aud earthquakes, 
even thunderstorms being uncommon. 

*** 

The following is a summary of 'Messrs. Wm. Jae. and Hr. 
Thomson’s fortnightly circular of Indian tea, dated London 20th 
January 1887 ; — About 69,600 packages have been offered, 
during the fortnight 62,000 of these being tea of fresh import, 
2.500 Becond-hand parcels, and 6,100 from Ceylon. Steady de- 
mand from the country and good daily deliveries have imparted 
a feeling of confidence to the buyers,and the biddings have been 
brisk for nearly all descriptions ; but present aud prospective 
supplies are sufficiently m*pl^ to retard recovery in prices aud 
with few exceptions, quotations rcniidu unchanged. Good qua- 
ities of Pekoe Souchong aud Pekoe aro dearer, and for fiue 
Darjeeling teas of all grains improved prices are obtainable, 
owing to their scarcity; but, on the ether hand, for Broken 
Tekoes and Broken teas with mixed leaf or inferior liquor 
rates are irregular, and for tla most> part somewhat lower. A 
tw teas with brisk auturau flavour have sold readily, and at 
better quotations than earlier invoice^ Lorn the same gardens. 
Telegraphic advices from Calcutta state that the shipments to 
the 15th instant were about 67 million lbs.(10 millions more than 
last season — the London sales to date being about 6 millions in 
advance of last year) and that the shipping season is drawing to 
a close. Our friends also inform us by wire that there continues 
to be a marked deficiency of good aud fine tea, the bulk of in- 
voices being low grades, and Broken teas : the latter classes, 
we may point out, at the present prices are goiug freely into 
consumption, as their value is considered by the trade to com- 
pare favourably with that of common China Congou, for which 
rates show no sigu of f illing to a price which would lower the 
value of Indian tea At the Calcutta sales held on the 13th 

I instant comprising about 12,000 packages, common to medium 
Pekoes were dearer, aud other sorts unchanged, the average 
realized being 7 annas, equal to about 9 average iu London 
To-duy about 10,000 packages are being offered. 

| Writinu on the subject of Abyaduian economic plants, the 
Journal of the Society of Arts says “ Among the vegetable 
| articles of diet of the Abyssiniaus, the first place is taken by 
trft\ Boa nbysnnica , [Krogroslis abymnica 1] a herbaceous 
plant, whose grains are as small as a pin’s head ; the meal from 
I this forma the bread in general use. A much inferior black 
I bread used by the poor is made from a kiud of millet called 
tocuso ( Elmtine Tocuso ), frequenting the low grouuds. In ad- 
dition, the roasted seed of the flax plant ( 6 muoi usitatiMimum) 

4 * sown times eaten, as it was by the ancient Romans and 
Greeks. Another admired vegetable is the flower stalk of the 
local plantain, called ensete (Jfuia Ensete), the fruit of which 
in dry and unfit for eating. The stem is cooked with milk and 
butter. It is cut off just above the rooJets , aud about two 
feet high if old, the green outer coat is peeled off till the white 
interior shows. It is as tender as a well cooked turnip, with 
a flavour like the best new bread somswhftt underdone. 

It is an excellent dish, nourishing, wholesome, and diges- 
tible. From meal cakes a fermented drink called bousa 
is made. The coffee grown iu Abyssinia is principally 
jcnt to Djcdda and Upper Egypt ; though not of first 
rate quality, it possesses a special aroma, and, is sold at 
the rate of 16 dollars per cantaro of 113 rottoli (say 37 #. per 
cwt.) The women of Gurage make mats of the leaves of the 
%rsete. Hie ccea of the Abyssiniaus, a species of asolepiad, pro- 
duces a tough nbre, used in making cordage and tissues on the 
Red Sea littoral. The bark of ealotropis gu/anlea affords ex- 
cellent fibre used for various purposes. The tender leaves new* 
ly puil«d from itipa «f th| doulh palm at* worn into all 
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kinds of matting and banket ware. The powdered seed of a 
large tree called bertber a ( Miletiia ferrugi rwi) is thrown into the 
water to stupefy fish and facilitate their capture. The native 
dress consists of a large folding mantle and close-fitting draw- 
ers. The houses are rude conical structures covered with 
thatch. Among the local products figuring in the exports are : 
—♦Calves’ hides, salted and sun dried; beeswax, chiefly from 
Gedaref ; ivory, tamariuds, ostrich feathers, gutta-percha, from 
Kasaala ,* gum Arabic, mother-of-pearl, leopard skins, about 
1,000 annually to Iudia ; musk, contained iu bulls’ horns, to the 
number of 200 to 300 a year ; honey, and tobacco, chiefly from 
S&naaid.” 

• • 

• 

The idea prevalent that excessive cold is destructive to in- 
sect life is erroneous : so writes Mr. McLaclilau to the Gar- 
dner’a Chronicle , and iu explanation of this he says “ No rule 
is without its exceptions, and there are probably cases iu 
which severe frost is really fatal to insects ; but in the majority 
4 )f instances and especially in the case of larva’ that habi- 
tually ‘live, 1 through the winter the cold, if continued without 
intervals of excessive moisture, is favourable. Larva- may 
be frozen to such an extent as to render them brittle as 
rotten sticks, in which condition they can scarcely be said to 
* live,’ but on the return of warm weather they revive not a 
bit the worse for their freezing. Amateur breeders of insects 
always experience difficulty with larva- that liybernate, and 
almost their only chauee of success is to leave them out-uf-doors 
exposed to all the vicissitudes of weather, and Jeven that 
plan is not always successful, becaus ) there are usually certain 
artificial conditions called into service iu order to preveul their 
escape when they rouse up. The great enemy to insects in 
winter is excessive moisture ; it induces attacks from ‘mildew 
which probably destroys more hyberuating insects than all 
the rest of the contingencies put together, and it also directly 
causes death by drowning. The water enters into the breathing 
tubes through the spiracles, or external openings, and acts in 
precisely the same manner as too long continued submersion 
n a luug-breathing animal. Continued hard frost is favourable 
(aefti rule) to insect life in winter, A mild open winter is 
usually unfavourable, became it is generally connected with 
excessive moisture. Probibly the most unfavorable of all, is 
a winter in which peiiods of great cold and unusual warmth 
alternate. That cold is not detrimental is evident from 
the fact that butterflies and humble-bees (not to mention 
others) occur nearly as uear to the North Pole as any Arctic 
expedition has yet approached ; and it is probable that these 
may occasionally be forced to remain in a frozen state during two* 
or three consecutive years as eggs, larva-]or pupa*. Iu latitudes 
a little lower, swarms of gnats, &o., emerge actually from the 
ice when the spring thaw occurs in which ice they have been 
embedded for months as pupa-. Horticulturists and agricul- 
turists should endeavour to get rid of the old-fashioned idea 
that a hard winter is gouerally unfavorable to insect-life. 5 ' 

if # 

* 

Wheat growiog in France appears to be making very satisfac- 
tory progress. The various experiments made last with a view to 
obtaining extra heavy crops, appear to have been very satisfac- 
tory according to the results which have come to baud (says tlte 
Field). Two of the most interesting were conducted by two 
large farmers in the Department of the Jiaute- iSaone, upon the 
frontier of Switzerland. One of them, M, Victor Beauquis of 
Valleguindry, made his experiments with shirifT aud red Scotch 
wheats, and he obtained 40 bushels of grain and 7 tons ^ 
of straw per acre with the oue, aud 33 bushels of grain and <H j 
tons of straw with the other M. Waltef angle of Chargez-lea- 
Gray tried five varieties of wheat, ami he succeeded best with 
the square-headed wheat, 48 bushels of grain and 9J tons of 
straw : the red hallett yielded 47 bushels aud 12£ tons of 
straw ; and the quantities of straw seem so enormous that it may 
be as well to mention that they are certified exact by M. 
Charles Pasquelle, formerly professor of Agriculture in that 
district. Results scarcely leas remarkable have been reported 
to the Society Nation&le d* Agriculture from the farm of Arcy- 
en-Brie, not far from Paris. The area under cultivation was 
230 acres, and the general average yield was 35 bushels an acre. 
But whiis the fifteen acfto sowed with golden drop averaged 


52 bushels an acre, the daitel *and lamed wheats, which 
are hybrid varieties raised by M. Vilmorin, and the 
Victoria averaged only about 39 bushels an acre. The 
smallest average of the nine varieties tried was that of the Noe, 
which did not exceed 27 bushels per acre. Some 95 acres were 
sown with mixtures, the yield of which averaged 33 busheles 
an acre. It is worthy of remark too, that the yield of 35 
bushels an acre on this farm was about 11 bushels au acre (re- 
presenting a money value of nearly 503.) 7n excesss of the yield 
in the rest of the Department, and this was obtained without 
any appreciable addition to the cost of labour, seed, or manure. 
Very striking, too, are the results arrived at upon the farm of 
'Wnrdrecques, in the Department of the Pas- de-Calais, parti- 
culars of which have been forwarded by the occupiers, Messrs. 
Dehhrain aud Porion, to the Academic des Sciences. They bau 
similar experiments last year, when they succeeded iu- growing 
55 bushels of wheat and 8 tons of straw per acre. This year 
they grew <>l bushels of wheat and 7 tons of straw, but they 
add that though, in spite of the unfavourable season, there was 
an increase in quantity, the weight and quality of the wheat 
was considerably inferior. Their wheat is all of the square 
headed variety, and they maintain that their profits, after de- 
ducting the heavy cost of labour aud manure, vary between 
X10 aud per acre, attributing the favourable result obtained 
this year to their choice of a variety of wheat which can stand 
heavy manure without getting laid. 

# * 

IT 

Tonarco growing in England as a field e»*op may now be said 
to have been proved beyond dispute , and the following interes- 
ting report, which has been published on the growth c f to- 
bacco on a quarter of acre of land on Lord Walsingham’s home 
farm at Merlon, Norfolk, »dda further testimony to this fact : — 
The laud upon which the tobacco was grown may be des- 
cribed as fairly good mixed light land, with a sandy subsoil, 
the agricultural rental value of which may, iu ordinary times, 
be estimated at about 22*. per acre for rent and tithe. 
The preparation for the tobacr >, plants was as follows:— 
The land was twice ploughed, the depLli of the first plough- 
ing was Gin. and l he second Tin, deep. The laud was harrowed 
after each ploughing, and especially after the second earth, 
when it was well worked to get a good and fine tilth. Tt was 
then ndged up into balks 30 in. apart, and six full-siz j d cart- 
loads of well-made farmyard manure were put on to the quarter 
of an acre of land. After the manure was applied the ridges 
were split down by a double breast plough, which effectually 
covered the manure. A light wood roll was run over the 
bridges to level them, and also to pulverise the soil to 
receive the tobacco plants. On June 1(1, last, the plants were 
received from Carter & Co., iu good, fresh condition, and were 
carefully planted the same day. The number of each variety 
of tobacco plant was as follows Big Frederic^, 100 ; Vir- 
ginia, 100 ; Pennsylvania, 1,100 ; Connecticut 400— total, 1,700. 
For about three weeks after planting, the weather was very 
dry and cold, and the plants appeared to make no progress, but 
rather weut backward than forward, although the precaution 
was taken to put sheepfold cloths, supported by hurdles, to pro- 
tect them from the cold north winds prevailing at that time. 

* • 

# 

It wab recommended that a pinch of gypsum should 
be put on the crown of each plant, and that they should not 
be watered. It was seen that the plants made uo progress ; 
therefore, against the advice received, they were watered on 
the first and third days of duly, and from that time the leaves 
freshened and the plants made a rapid and vigorous growth. 
The land about the plants was carefully hayd-hoed three or 
four times, and between the balks it was deeply cultivated. 
On Aug 10 the side shoots on the plants were pinohed off, 
aud this was done every time they appeared. On t£e 19th 
of the Hame month, or within a few days following this date, 
tho leading shoots of the plants were removed, leaving about 
nine of the best leaves on each plant. It is desirable that 
it should be known that it is important that the leading shoots 
of each plant Bhould be stopped, for while the leaves on a few 
left unchecked were about 18m. long and Tin. wide, many of 
the leaves on the plants where the leading shoots 
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were removed were 36 in. long and 18 in. wid 
In consequence of the appearance of frost, it was thought 
advisable to secure the crop, aud therefore the plants were 
cut off close to the ground on Sept. 20 ; but before this was 
done, the etalka were split open from the top to about 2in, 
from the bottom. The plauts were then carefully placed 
across sticks, each stick being 4ft. long, and carrying eight 
plants. The sticks upon which the plants wer» hung were 
then,c%rried to the drying houses. In about a week’s time 
from the plants being hung up in the drying houses 
wood fires were kept burning d uring the day and part of the 
night, and the temperature was ke pt as nearly as possible at 70 
degs, for about fourteen days, when it was raised to about 8o 
cu Whop the plants were first placed in thehouBes they 
necessarily occupied more space than they did when the leave 8 
\ . ;'ered. The plants were afte rwards placed closer together 
The tires were kept going until all the sap disappeared from 
the stems and from the middle rib of the leaves. For the last 
two dayB of the fires being used the temperature of the sheds 
was raised to 90 degs, After this the plants were left hanging, 
to allow the leaves to relax, so th at they could be stripped from 
the stems, sorted, and tied into bundles, each bundle containing 
gay, eight leaves, which wore neatly hound together at the top 
by a half leaf, After the leaves were bound as described above, 
the bundles — or hands, as they are called in America— were 
packed closely together on boards, and covered with sacks and 
weighted, the temperature of the room being kept sufficiently 
high to preveut mould. 

* • 

* 

BuTTER-makiug as a science is utterly unknown in this coun- 
try, but to those who may be engaged in this industry on any 
considerable scale, the following instructions for butter-making, 
which are observed at the Ontario Agricultural College Farm 
Canada, will perhaps commend themselves as worthy of cornu . 
deration . J 

1, Good ventilation for the milk-house, milk-collar, or dairy. I 
room is most oj- eutial, and may be provided for by leading an 
air-drain under ground for. -jay, 200 feet. Through it a supply 
of pure, fresh, cool air ma> be admitted. The foul or warm air 
may be allowed to escape through veutilators or windows in or 
near the ceiling, 

Cream should iu variably be removed from the milk be- 
fore the milk is sour, 

3. The cream o £ each churning should be gathered into and 
kept in one vessel, 

4. The whole ot the cream should be well stirred every time 
fresh cream is added. 

5. In summer, cream should uot be left longer than three 
days before churning. 

6. The beBt churning temperatures are between 67 and 60 
degs. during summer, aud between 60 aud 64 degs. during the 
winter. 

7. Butter can fife more thoroughl washe d free from butter 
milk,while iu the grauular condition than after it is gathered or 
pressed into a roll. 

8. Only the best pure salt of medium and uniform fineness 
of grain should be used, and from three quarters to one ounce 
of salt per pound of butter will be found satisfactory for the 
summer. 

9. The utmost cleanliness in milking, iu vessels, in utensils 
aud iu all surrrouadiugs must be observed to preservo the 
ilavour and body of milk, cream, butter and cheese from con- 
tamination. 

The same authority uses the following general rules 

1, Milk from healthy cows only Bhould be used, and not until 
at leset four days after calving. 

2, ^Auy harsh treatment that excites the cow lessens the 
quantity and injures the quality of her yield, 

3. Cows shqjild U© allowed au abundant supply of whole- 
some, suitable food, and as much pure water as they will drink. 

4. A supply of salt should be placed where the cows could 
have>ccees to it every day. 

5. Cows should not be permitted to drink staguant, impure 
water, nor to eat cleanings from horse stables, leeks, turnip tops 
nor anything that would give the milk an offensive taint. 

6, AU milk vessels should be thoroughly cleansed, first 


being well washed, then scalded with boiling water, and after- 
wards suffcieutly aired to keep them perfectly sweet, 

7. Cows Bhould be milked with dry bauds aud only after 
be uddero have been washed or well brushed. 

8, Milking should be done and milk should be kept only 
where the surronding air is pure and free from all objection- 
able and tainting odours. Milking in a foul smelling stable or 
yard imparts to milk au injurious taint. Sour whey should 
never be fed, nor should hogs be kept iu a milking yard, or 
uear a milk stand. 

Tin pails only should be used. 

10. AU milk should be properly strained immediately after 
milking, and for that purpose a detached strainer is preferable 
I to a straiuer pail. 


We have before us some correspondence regarding two agri- 
cultural exhibitions to be held some time this month in the Mad* 
i ran Presidency, ono at Erode and the other at Gooty. It ap* 
I pears to be somewhat strange that these functions should be 
decided upon in so hurried a manner as in the cases 
under notice. By thus hurrying matters through it is 
uot always possible to obtain satisfactory resultH ; for it 
leaves little time to intending exhibitors to make the neces- 
sary preparations, and the object aimed at, ci: . the getting 
together of the best material, is necessarily frustrated to a 
certain extent, The acting Director of Agriculture, in sub- 
mitting lua proposal*, mentions that no exhibition was held 
during the last two years, maiuly because • f adverse seasons. 
Now it appears to us that exhibitions should not be dependent 
upon seasons. They are not regulated upon these contingencies, 
in the United Kingdom or in America, and we fail to see 
adequate rersons for doing so iu this couutry. But even sup- 
posing the season is to be takon into consideration, sufficent 
time ought to be allowed. In this instance the Director 
submitted his propoaals on the 6th December 1886, which 
did not receive the sanction of the Madras Government until 
the 2 Mb of that month. Then again he asked that orders i 
might bo issued for striking off 5,000 copies of the prize 
list and regulations, aud for their being translated into Tamil 
and Telegu, 5,000 copies of each being furnished to him. Now 
before this could be doue, aud the translations distribtued 
among the cultivators aud breeders of stock, we do not suppose 
there would be much time left for preparations. (Jpou these 
grounds we cannot but view this hurried procedure with dis- 
satisfaction. We therefore hope th it on a future occasion better 
arrangements will be made. 

Turning to the exhibitions themselves, we note that a sum of 
Us, 16,000 hue beeu allotted for the purpose, of which it is pro- 
posed to spend ID. 5,069 in prizes at each of the shows, the re- 
mainder beiug reserved for expenses in connection therewith. The 
provision of money for the latter purpose seems rather excessive, 
especially as it is stated in the regulations that “ exhibitors will 
have to pay every expense of transit, delivery, fixiug and remov. 
iug their exhibits, aud they must either personally or by their 
agents superintend the reception and removal of their exhibits, 
in default whereof the committee reserves to itself the right 
of doing whatever may be considered usees wry at the ex- 
pense of the exhibitor.” Prizes for horses have been omitted 
by the Director, “ because animals of this size are not bred in 
the agricultural district of the presidency ponies and 
gal'oways are provided for, however, as “ Government attach 
great importance to the improvement of the breed of country 
ponies.” For this lattor reason prizes have also been provided 
for dairy stock, The money has been apportioned as follows 


Livestock ... 


Rs. 
... 1,315 
... 1,491 

Vegetable produots 

... 

Animal produots 

... 

... 221 

Manufactures 

... 

... 830 

Implements and maohlnes 

... 

... 704 


There giro twelve prizes for ponies, galloways, asses, and 
mules, ranging from ID. 10 to ID, 50, and aggregating Rs. 330 ; 
24 prizes for draught cattle, including bulls, cows, and calves 
rangiug from ID. 10 to ID, 00 and aggregating ID. 700 » 


I , ^ 
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20 prizes for dairy cattle, from Rs. 10 to 30, aggregating Re. 

470; 10 prizes for buffaloes from Es, 10 to 20, aggregatiug 

Re.lW; 12 prizes for sheep and goats of wool-producing breed*, 
and Rs. 12 for mutton-producing breeds, from Ra 3 to 10 
agregatiog Ra, 163 ; 45 prizes for cereals, the highest being 
R«. 10, and the lowest Rs. 2, aggregating Rs, 174; 27 

for pulses in the same ratio, aggregating Ra, 102 ; 
and 36 for oil seeds, for which the highest prize 

offered is Re, 7, and the lowest Re, 2, the total amount 
being Rs. 143. In the class for fibres competition is restricted 
to cotton, roeelle ( Hibiscus sabdartffa) and sunn (hemp). 
Prizes from Rs. 5 to 20 are to be given, aggregating 
Rs. 165. It is a pity no other fibres ere allowed to 
compete. Then there are 18 prizes for Bugara and sugar-cane, 
9 fcr dyes, 6 for tobacco, 9 for tea, coffee and cinchona bark,’ 
24 for condiments and spices, and 1 1 for farinaceous foods’ 
such as sago, arrowroot, &c. ; the prizes range between Rs 2 
and 15, the highest, Rs. 25, being offered for chayroot, a 
dye plant. In the olass for fodders, 39 prizes are offered 
valued at from Rs, 2 to Rs. 5, while for vegetables and fruits 
there we 14, from Rs. 3 to 5. Respectable prizes, (Rs. 25 and 
20) four in number, are offered for timbers s uitable for 'agricul- 
tural implements and cabinet making, while for minor forest 
produce, Buch as gums, reBins, bees-wax, honey, &c. Rs.150, divid- 
ed into 14 prizes, rangiug from Rs, 3 to 20. Dairy produce and 
utensils huve 12 prizes from Rs. 2 to 5 each; silk wool and 
leather 13 prizes; the highest Rs. 25 being offered for the boat 
collection of tanned skins. A sum of Rs, 830 divided into 105 
prizes, has been set apart for Indian manufactures, the highest 
amount, Rs. 30, being offered for woollen carpets and carving in 
wood and stone. In the class for implements and machines the 
total amount, Rs, 704, has been divided into 51 prizes, the largest 
sum Rs. 40 being offered for a machine for huaking paddy, and 
a sugar mill. The highest prize for ploughs being R«, 20. 

Turning now to the comments of the Board of Revenue 
on the above list of prizes, we note with satisfaction 
that our views have been forestalled, as it were, on this subject, 
and we cannot therefore do better than reproduce them in 
extsnso 

“ Considering the lateness of the date, the Board accept the 
prize list as it stands rather thau delay its issue by a diacusssion 
which might so postpone its publication as to go far to neutra- 
lize the advautage of holding an exhibition at all. But at 
better leisure it seems definable to consider in connection with 
future shows whether it would not be well to omit tea, coffee 
and cinchona bark which are large industries not likely to be in- 
fluenced by such small prizes aa those offered and which caui^ot 
be properly judged except by specialists aud analisatiou. The 
handsome gold medal aud prizes given for tea by the Agri- 
Horticulturai Society of Madras are not awarded without the 
exhibits being submitted to experts in Calcutta, for which pur- 
poses these exhibits have to be sent in earlier than the 
others. The honorific value of a medal is worse than neutra- 
lised if the 3 ud g« 1)0 not a thoroughly competent specialist. 
"Whether any practical good is calculated to arise out of a 
number of Bmail prizes for different grains, and whether it might 
not be better to concentrate the same prize power on more 
substantial encouragement to draught cattle is also a mutter 
worthy of further^consideration, 

In connection with the cattle prizes, the Board submit that 
excellence in draught cattle is in this country the very back- 
bone of agriculture. It lies at the root of the improved plough 
question, and is essential to cart carriage of farm produots. 
ItiBnot to be forgotten also what an important part good 
draught cattle play at times in supplying the means of car- 
riage for troops and in the commissariat generally. From 
these points of view it would seem that a hardy breed of 
draught cattle is of more importance to the State generally 
thaif milch kioe : and it should not be lost sight of that while 
the cowb of draught cattle will equally supply milk, small milch 
kine like the Aden breed oau never be producers of oxen fit for 
draught. If really handsome prizes serve to bring to c distant 
localities bulls of the best draught breeds,U may be expected that 
not a few will find purchasers at these shows, and thus these 
exhibitions will, wherever they are held, tend to improve the looal 
breeds in the direction of excellence in draught, and will do 


more perhaps than even the Government farm instituted for 
the purpose. They will naturally grow into cattle fairs as 
well as exhibitions, fairs at which there will be the best oppor- 
tunity of procuring improved stock and the best sale 
for them. But to induce breeders to face the risk and 
expense of bringing good bulls any distance, the prizes 
must be much more valuable than those now proposed. 
From the agricultural poiut of view therefore that in this 
country excellence in tillage is necessarily dependent on 
excellence in draught power, it might be considered whether 
in future years savings in other directions might not advan- 
tageously be utilized in swelling the prizes for draught cattle.'* 
We referred last week incidentally to the inutility of giving a 
number of small prizes instead of a few large ones ; and we arp 
glad to find the Board of Revenue hold the same views. We 
hope that next year, if other agricultural exhibitions are hel^ 
this point will be well considered before the prize list is drawn 
up. 


HYBRID POTATOES. 

It is curious to note the present agitation concerning our na- 
tional tuber, the potato. National it has come to be regarded 
for more thau one reason, into particulars of which it is not 
necessary that we should enter here. It may dow be called a 
aort of ‘ potato revival ' for even the London Times opened its 
columns to a discussion of the subject, and the following appear- 
ed in an issue of November last : — 

It Is koowu that the ipeoiei of potatoes, Solatium tuberosum, 
from which all the varieties la cultivation sprung, Is a native of 
the higher Andes mountains, where rain 1s almost unknown, and the 
varieties we possess may therefore be liable to degeneration In 
stamina In our moist ollmate. But there exist other varieties ol 
potato whloh had never been cultivated before reoent experiments 
were made. One of them is the Solatium maglia, discovered by 
Darwin in the Chonos Archipelago, 44 deg. to 46 deg. south lati- 
tude ; aud this plant Is remarkable as choosing for Its habitat 
lowlylng marshy plaoes near the ooast Could the 8olanum 
maglia be made the parent of a sort of potato whloh would not 
be averse to humidity, and would not become affected 
fay the peronosper tut fetam or potato disease? At the lu- 
stigatlon of Esrl Cathoart, who prooured from Mr. Baker 
of Kow tubers believed to be of the new varioty, Mr. Arthur 
W. Sutton of Reading, commenced In 1884 the Important and 
hopeful experiments whloh have now reached a mature stage. The 
10 -ealled Solanummaglia bore abundant flowers, but bad never been 
know to yield a seed-berry, The red-skinned tubere were started 
in pots, and oare was taken to fertilize the flowers with pollen from 
some of the best so-oalled disease-resisting potatoes at present in 
cultivation. Three fully developed berries, well filled with seed, 
were obtained, and these were sown to produce seedlings in 1885, 
The effect of cultivation upon the Solanum maglia was, that while 
the tubers received from Lord Qathoart were about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, the produce of the first year’s growth oonsisted of 
tubers quite as large as su ordinary potato, witfi as many as eight 
up to twelve tubers to a root, Cooked they pioved of fair quality 
for the table. There now remains to follow the fortunes of the seed- 
lings to the present time. 

A number of soientlfic gentlemen, Including Dr, Hogg, Dr 
Masters, Mr. Shirley Hlbberd, and other authorities In potato 
history, visited Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ trial grounds at Reading 
to notios the experiments, which have been very suooessfal and sat- 
Isfaotory, It isagresd that the parent in the oross was not, after 
all, a trne specimen of Solanum maglia but was a specimen of a wild 
form of 8olanum tuberosum of a distinctly different geographical 
origin from the variety whloh furnished the varieties commonly cult!- 
vated, and this wild form has been preserved for many years at Kew 
gardens In a bed side by side with the plants of Solatium maglia . 
Twenty-three plants were obtained from the seed grains lu 1885, 
aud the tubers have again la the present jreer vastly Inoreaaeu In 
weight, up to 122tbi. from 13*oe, The oross Is between the wild 
Solanum tuberosum and the variety known as Sutton's Beading Rus- 
set. In point of qoallty and shapely form, they lejfve nothing to 
be desired, and reaohed a high standard of merit. Several other 
crosses have been obtained In this first atlsmpt to lntroduoe new 
blood into the potato, suooessfui hybrids being bred from the wild 

ipeoles crossed with Walker’s Regent, Paterson’s Victoria, and 
other popular varieties. 

Mr. A, H. Bleehynden, formerly Secretary of the Agri* 
Horticultural Society of India, had his attention attracted 
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by the above notice, and put himself in communication with 
Mr. Sutton on the subject, and has now written the following 
letter to the society here, forwarding Mr. Sutton’s reply and the 
notice from the Times : — 

The snbjeot of potato hybridisation has been recently engaging 
ths attention of horfcUmUurisU in this oonntry as a reforonoo to the 
accompanying printed papers will shew. Under the impression 
that it may be ooneldered desirable to make an experiment in the 
eoonomlo portion of the society’* garden, I have been in communi- 
cation with Mr, Arthur Sutton, of Sutton and Sons of Readiug, and 
the authorities at f£ew. I now enoloae a letter frim Mr. Sutton on 
the snbjeot, and forward a few tuberi of maglia just receiv- 

ed from Sew. It is probable as 8 . maglia prefers low-lying mars by 
places, that a cross between it and 8. tuberosum (should you suo- 
oeed In effsotlog U) oould be successfully introduced In similar looal- 
lUies in India, where the ordinary potato cannot be advantageously 
cultivated, Under any oiroumstanoss It Is worth a trial. Should 
it be deemed desirable I will accept Mr. Satton’s kind offer of a 
supply of the wild form of 8, tuberosum,” 

The following is the letter of Mr. Sutton ref ered to ; — 

In reply to your letter of the 22nd Instant, I regret tint our 
•took of the true Solatium maglia is exceedingly limited, although 
we have a very large quantity of a wild form of 8, tuberosum 
whfoh has been cultivated for some 30 years past in the Royal 
Qardens at Sew. I shall be very glad Indeed to ask your accept- 
ance of some of the Utter, end if you would also like some of the 
9 tnagUa, I am sure Mr. Baker, the Curator of the Royal Herba- 
rium at Sew, would be most happy to supply you. As you may 
have gathered from some of the reports appearing in the press, it is 
now ascertained that the turbers we have been experimenting ou 
under the name of 8, maglia were reaily the wild form of S, 
tabrrosum above referred to, whloh had been sent to Lord Oath- 
cart by mistake. 

The foregoing correspondence has been published by the 
society in their monthly proceedings for January lhS7, where- 
in it is stated that the tubers of Solatium mtglia have been 
duly received ; but as tlm is an unsuitable time for planting 
them in Bengal, the society propose to send them to Din jeeling 
to be grown, and the increased stock can be planted hero in 
October or November next. Wo shall therefore await the 
result of this experiment with interest. 

NOTES ON THE BEHEEA SUGAR CANE MILL, 

[By Burrows, Thomson, inp Mylne ] 

(Continued from last week ) 

41 Tub total produce would be Increased by tho value of nearly a 
orore and a quarter of rupeos.” 

The Report of the same department for year ending Much ISSf, 
■ft)" : — 

* The duty of this department (• clearly that of a pioneer 
thoroughly acquainted with the wants of the Indian cultivator, it 
must, by experiments, ascertain wbat Implements used in the more 
•oietifio mothods of the agriculture of the West, It oau adapt to his 
Ideas and his purse. When «Tporhnent has done its work, further 
aotlon should be left to private enterprise, and what this ora achieve 
Is shown by the suooesi of the Beheoa Sugar Mill, now sold by 
thousands in the sugar-producing districts. This department has 
taken every opportunity of enoouraging the use of this excellent 
machine, but the patentees, by establishing agencies in the dis- 
tricts where the demand is likely to be greatest and whore the 
purchaser can have a broken mill repaired or exchanged, have la a 
short space of time popularised their luventlou to an extent that we 
can only hope the improved plough, winnower, and pump will 
gradually retch ” 

Colonel C B. Lucie Smith, Commissioner of Chuttisgarh divi- 
sion, Central Provinces, In bis Report, October 1831, says : — 

The sugar-cane mill commonly uied in this district as perhaps 
also in the rest of ChuttUgurh, is a rough machine made eutirely of 
wood, and having three rollers so as to allow of two sets of sugar • 
oaues being squeezed at once. Etch s<it consists of two or three 
cams, according to the length of the rollers ; and the maohine re 
quires one pair of buff does to work it, the local bullocks being 
wanting in power. Three sugar-cane mills were obtained from 
Messrs. Thomson and Mylue of Bdhoea at the beginning of the last 
oold weather, and they were but to malgoozars in different parts of j 
the district, in order that their superiority might he tested and 
their advantages become generally known. The Behoea Mill has 
only two rollers, but they are solid iron aud of uniform length. 
Three sugar-canes can be put in at a time, aud one buffalo or even 
bullock Is sufficient to work It, In the ioo&l m il a cane has to be 
patted twice between the rollers to extract all the juice, whereas 
the Beheea Mill presses out the whoio of the juice at ouoe, Toe 
following le tho result of an experiment made at RiUnpoie The 
looal mill had a pair of buffaloes aud three men, Tho beheea Mill 
one bullook and two men ; — 


JLUtt 


Weight of cane Quantity of jaioe 

prtt in. expressed. 

I oca! 20 seer*. 13 seers twioe expressed, 

Bchf.oa 20 „ 14£ „ 

Thus with one man and one animal less, tho Beheea Mill extraet* 
ed oue-aud a half geors more of juioe from the same quantity of oone 
in 30 minutes. Its superiority over the local mill has been appreciat- 
ed and acknowledged by all the agriculturists who have seen it 
at work. 

R. Logan, Enq,, C. S , Commissioner of Nurslugpore, Central 
Provinces, writes 19th March 1881 :-"Two mills were purchased. 
They were both exhibited at Birman aud attraoted some attention, 
but practical demonstration of the working of the mills woe needed 
to convince the people of their value, Both mills were setup 
after the close of the fair at the vil'age of Sehora, In the Gadarwara 
tabsil. Tho mills aoted most successfully. Both mllle have been 
bsspokon by mal^ouztrs for uext season, and will bo sold at their 
! full price, aud I have had several applications for more mllle 
' whloh will be complied with at the propor season. As regards the 
working and outturn of theso mills no doubt whatever can 
be entertained, The quantity of juioe expreted, is said 
by the malguzart, to be about 25 per coot greater 

than Is obtaiued from the ordinary stone or wooden 
mill, lb Is exceedingly clean and pure, and the poor manufactured 
is of an exceptionally fine description, selling at from three to four 
Bjers per rupee, when ordinary goor sells for from five to six. 
I was able to show you at Kareli a quantity of oane juioe and goor 
produced by this mill whlob, perhaps, you remember. The goor 
was the finest I have ever aeon." 

G. J. Nlcholls, Esq., Deputy Commissioner, Nurslogpore, 
writes 8>,b January 1383 .— 

11 It gives me great pleasure to Inform you, that your eugaroane 
mill, 1 in*y say, surprised my molgtnzart and cultivators when its 
work and outturn were snown to them at the Nsrbadda Valley 
Agricultural Show. The goor pi oduood was of a quality far supe* 
rlor to anything before produced in their district. I am glad to 
take the mill recently seat here, aud would beg of you to send me 
two moio millB of the same improved pattern with the leaetpoeel- 
bJo delay r 

N. EL Ealuok, Esq.. Superintendent, Holkar State Farm, 
Indore, writes (to ihe JJombrj limes) J ire 17th 1882 : — 

‘ Laat oatio crushing season I bnu/at on© of the Beheea Cane 
Mills from Messrs. Thomson and Mylno, Beheoa. After orusbing 
the sugar cane grown ou the Stafco farm, the mill was let oat to 
cultivator-t who willingly hired it for crushing their oaue. It was 
found by them much superior to the native lmplomout (the kolhu) 
ud const quontly thero was such a great demand for it as to enable 
me to recover nearly a thi>d of its cost, notwithstanding it reached 
the farm very late in the season. It is very simple in ooustruo 
fcion, aud can bo readily adjusted for a’l sizes of sugar-cane, and 
even for the npw'y introduced sorghum saooharatum, whloh is 
difficult te crush in the ko'Uu. It crushes the cane very efficient- 
ly, bo much so, that oven the colouring matter of the rligi aud 
other extractives are also pressed out. 

In the following table I give the comparative cost, efficiency, 
working expenses, &o,, of the Beheea Mill and kolhu : — 

The m Kolhu.” Beheei Cane Mill, 

Cost price ... I R«. 70 ... | Rs, 100. 

Yoarly repair ... I ,, 7 or more* ... j Almost none. 

Working oosfc for 24 

hours •» 5 3 9 ... Re. 1-14. 

Work done in 24 hours, + 3‘201ba, of juioe \ 

adultorated with a f 430 lbs. of pure 
largo quantity of t juice, 

water... ) 

Danger to life or limb, Much when the 

beams break ... None. 

15 thin white sugar- 

canes gave ... 9lbs, juice ... 13 lbs. juice, 

17lbs. black sugar-cane t 

gave O.Jt lbs, juioe 12t lbs. juice. 

22 lbs. Chinese sugar- j Impossible to orush 

oane gavo ... j efficiently ...J 12 lbs juice, 

Angus Ctmpbell, Esq., C. E , (Superintendent, Government 
Fauuary, Boorkee) writes : — " I consider as a Mechanical Engi- 
neer that the mill answers every purpose for whiuh it was designed 
and that as as a domestic sugar-cane, mill adapted to the system 
on whloh sugar-cane is grown in ludia, nothing could be better* 
Those mills are rapidly superseding the ko'hu, and they have 
solved the difficulty there was iu extending the cultivation of 
sugar-cane along the Hue watered by the North West Provlnoes 
canals.” 

Bradford Leslie, Esq , C. E , Chief Agent, E. 1, Railway, 
•ays M The ol jeat aimed at by Messrs. Taomion and Mylne 
in their original specification was tho provision of a portable 
domestic sugar-cane crushing maohine suited to the wants 
of tho cultivators of India, aud it is obvious that meet the wants 
of such cultivators, it was indfpensable that any maohine to be 
used by them should not bo costly ; that the raeohanfcm should bs 

“ * Tbo three wooden beams cost its, 21 and lost only three years, but are 
liable tu riroak ovou iu thuhr-s. yea 

t NVater is iudUpeli -table iu the Aalh'i for SOfteaing'thc CAUQ, 80 lb*. of pure 
fh'ce from tbo null gave 2«l lb* oi jour, whilst tho wtuo' quantity ul Juice (adul- 
terated with water li<»m the X-(>M«)gnvo only 12 lbs. goor, 

“ The Uoheca Mill is a p.ntablo m iohluo, aud can bo easily removed from 
one pUou to .(buthei by five porous, It cun be fixed in tho very held tho 
canes of which are to be cm »U«U, aud thus the cost of taking the eanos to the 
machine U saved,' 1 
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simple and not easily deranged, and eaily repaired and cleaned; 
and also that the machine should be portable and easily workod. 
It would be In my opluion, difficult to ooncelve anything more 
perfeot’y adapted to the attainment and fulfilment of the above 
object* than the maohine* so examined by me, Tue simple arrange- 
meat and construction of tbo frame, so as to allow of the machine ! 
being filed in a rigid position for work by planting the four splry- : 
ed timber legs a few inches in the ground could not be improved 1 
open, and a specially good and novel point in the design of the 
frame of the machine in qutstion, la the case with which the upper 
beam of the maohine oan be removed and replaced when necessary 
to get at the rollers to clean them or for any other purpose Minor 
points of detail in the machine which struck me in the course of my 
examination are the countersinking of the undersurfaoe of the roll 
era to prevent tbs juice flowing down the axles, and the f >rmation 
of the juice tray of metal with raised edges round the holes 
through whlob the axles peas, to prevent the juico escaping through 
the holes also the Inclination of the juice tray so as to bring the dis- 
charge on the same side as that on which the oaue is fed and such 
points respectively are in my judgment and belief novel as applied to 
snoh a maohine and necessary to its completeness the arrangement, 
also for adjusting the position of the secondary roller by meaus of 
set screws pressing on the brass bearings is on iugenious simple and 
effioaolous adaptation for the purpose. The points of difference be- 
tween Messrs. Thomson and Mylne’s machine and i nahaginuii are 
marked and dlstinot. The former is In my judgment and belief, a 
novel and ingenious combination of details into a machine the essen- 
tial feature of which is that It is portable as a machine, 
and capable of doing an amount of work fn a maner 
impossible of attainment with the makagundi The lat- 

ter from Us great size, which is necessary and unavoidable 
owing to the material uiod to construct the rollers and axles or 
journals is a fixture and oan be available only for crops within a 
oonvenieut range from its location; while Messrs. Thomson and 
Mylne can be taken to any distance and set to work in few minutes. 
Furthermore the great stzi and cumbrous character of the rollers 
and axles of the mahagundt causes the greater portion of the power 
applied to be absorbed by the friction of the working parte, leaving 
only a small balance available for the crushing of the cane, and 
causing necessarily a great amount of wear. Messrs, Thomson and 
Mylne’s maohine on the other hand is so constructed. that liio friction 
and wear and tear are reduced to a minimum with the result of an 
aoonomy In working power wholly unattainable in such an appratas 
as the mahagundt* Another point of marked differouoe is that 
timber being the material used in the construction of the rollers 
of the mahagundi. It is Impossible that It evtr could bo an efihient 
maohine, timber being a porous material of a cellular structure, 
must absorb a certain part of the juice and cannot bo k«pt clean, 
and the result must be that the juice while boing expressed is 
brought Into contact with the fermented matter In the pores of 
the wood. Another point of difference is that Messrs. Thomson 
and* Mylne’s mill Is so arranged as to deliver the juoe expressed 
from the oane a height of about two foot from the ground, whence 
It falls loto a vessel placed to receive it uud thin vessel con lie 
easily removi d and cleansed; on the other hand the juice expressed 
by the mahagundi being delivered very dose to tbo level of the 
ground Into which the sill supporting the lower rollers is suuk, such 
juico must neoessarlly be reoived Into a vessel suuk in tho 
ground aud this vessel oannot be removed without considerable 
tronble and Interference with the working of tho apparatus. I 
consider that Mosers Thomson and Mylne’s machine thoroughly 
answers the purpose for which it was designed, and is a nov< 1 
combination of parts into a well conceived practically constructed 
maohine eminently suited, from Its simplicity, cheapness 

? ortability, and perfect working, to meet tho wants of »be 
ndian cultivators. From the examination before mentionod, I am 
able to say that, In my oplulou as an engineer, the saving of 
power In the maohine constructed according to Messrs, Thomson 
and Mylne’a specification, by the reduction of friction, must bo at 
least four or five hundred per cent as compared with tho muha - 
gundi , while the quality and quantity of the outturn of the former 
maohine, as oompared with the mahagundi t must be proportionate- 
ly improved.” 

C. H. Denman, Eq , C. E , Eogineer-in-Chlef, East Indian Rail- 
way says : — “ The difference between Messis. Thomson and Mylne’s 
maohine and the mahagundi Is vast; the lattor, if made with the 
objeot oi obtaining the greatest amount of frlotlou with least 
amount of work and greatest amount of labour, undoubtedly 
attains that objeot, while the former in addition to reducing 
the friction to a minimum, and thus minimising the labour re- 
quired to work it, is ospable of performing a very much greater 
amount of work, aud in a better wsy than the mahagundi can.” 

W. G, Olpberta, Esq, C.E , says “I have be en for some years 
past acquainted with the machine for expressing juice from sugar' 
oane oatled the Beheea Mill. Having been struck with its re- 
markable simplicity aud suitablity for the purpose for which It was 
designed, I purchased two such mills, and Introduced them to the 
cultivators of certain villages in tho Jubbulpore district, What 
WU required fo r ladia at the time Messrs Thomson and Mylue 
Invented the Beheea Mill, and so solved the problem, was a 
maohine comprising the advantages and effectiveness of Western 
Ideas to oomplfte in simplicity and portability aud at a moderate 
prioe wltt^the native wooden mills, and this nquirement has been, 
m my opinion, most completely fulfilled by Messrs. Thomson aud 
Mylne’s invention. It Is a well known fact to every one possess 
Ing experience of the natives of India, especially of tho olaes to 
which the cultivators who require to use machines for cxpres^Im? 
the juice from sugar-cane belong, that there is nolhiug more dim 
colt than to induce them to give up any old and tried methods for 
Attaining any particular objeot, and to adopt Western eppHcauoc* 
And Inventions in lieu thereof, and in my opinion, the suooeisful 
results of A#y »uoh attempt asl know Messrs. Thomson and 


Mylne’s has been fn the oase of the Beheea Mill, Is as meritorious 
and as well deserving of an exclusive privilege as the most elaborate 
invention would be entitled to in England.” 

Mr. Win. Keuwick, Meohanloal Engiuleer, who has put within 
reach of the cultivators of tho districts of Eastern Bengal, upwards 
of 4,000 of these mills, whiob he lets out on hire for the season, 
says : — "I have been acquainted with Messrs Thomson and Mylne’s 
sugar-oano mill, slues the oane seasou of 1874 75, and slnoe 1879 
have been engaged in the business of making, selling, and letting 
on hire sugar-oane crushing mils, made after the pattern of Thom- 
son and Mylne’a Beheea Mill, to the royts of Furreedpore,E*j«haye, 
Nuddea, Bogra, and Dinajpore and am therefore throughly well, 
acquainted with their construction am! mode <of working. I have 
also observed the construction and working of the native mills 
used in the districts abovementloned, viz. (1 )— The horizontal 
wooden-rollers mill, whioh consists of two roughly constructed 
woodon rolltrs placed one above the other, worked by men using 
both haods aud feet, In these mills the oane has to bo passed 
through six or seveu times, before it la fully pressed out to the 
sati-faction of the cultivators. (2 )— The pestle and mortar 
arrangement, called in various district* kolhn ghanigaeh , loop- 
gach t &o., whioh consists of a heavy blook of wood hollowed out, 

| somewhat in the form of a mortar, into which are thrown short 
pieoos or thin slices of cane, aud iu whioh a long heavy lever is 
made to revolve, aud by to doing expresses the juice, an attendant 
beiug busily oooupied in keeping the cuttings under the - revolving 
lever. When the juice uo longer flows frevly, tho attendant olear* 
out the refuse from the mortar, and puts In fresh outtings 
to be similarly operated on. (3 )— The vertical Wooden roll 

Mill called the cherki or makagundi. This mill h&s two 
rollers, very largo and cumbrous, set In a heavy wooden 
frame fixed iu tho grouud, the lower side of the frame 
being level with, and buried iu the ground ; oue of the 
rollers is made to revolve by means of a lover, and this by means 
of a gear of three spiral teeth carved in each roller, aud inter- 
locking, causes the other to r«volve also. Thomson and Mylne’s 
mill is far superior to the cherki mill In the following particulars, 
amongst others (<i )— While the journals of the Beheea Mill are 
of wrought iron supported in bearings of brass or other alloy 
found most suitable to destroy friction, the journals of the cherki 
are of wood supported in woodoa blocks, thus forming a combina- 
tion of materials u.ost likely to oreato friction. B'dng of wood, 
theHQ jiurn&le are, and required to be, about three-and-a-half 
times tho thlokuess of the wrought iron journa's of the Improved 
mill. The frlotional resistance, alroady very heavy iu the check t 
on account of the unfavourable materials of which it is made, 
impedes the working of the mill In one revolution over a distance, 
three aod-a-lialf times greater, with a leverage three-aod-a-half 
times greater than In the Beheea Mill. ( b )— The spiral teeth of the 
wooden rollers create enormous friction, aud cannot bo workod 
without causing an intolerable noise, (o )— Tho cherki Is not 
portable, and is inferior to the kolhn (pestle and mortar arrange 
meat) as a cane- crusher. [d ) — The Boheeu Mill does at leant 
three times the amount of work, which one of those woodon 
vertical roller mills is able to do. ) — Iu the latter, the nnoe 
must be passed through tho rollers five or six times before the juice, 
which can be expressed is got out, and as the rollers cannot be kept 
dose together, the partially crushed canes have to be twisted into 
a sort of rope to give the rollers sufficient substance to squeeze, 
while iu the Beheea Mill the canes are simply presented singly, 
whole as they are cut from the field, being gripped and pressed 
between tho rollers, which are easily kept so true and so close 
I together, that nothing which is not capablo of being gripped and 
* drawn through can pass their line of contact. The Beheea Mills 
are rapidly superseding the old native mills of every kind. The 
portability of Thomson and Mylue’a inechme is a most essential 
feature in it, as it enables many individuals to join In the purchase 
of one machine, which otn be oarried from field to field, however 
distant they may be apart ; and before the introduction of it, no 
machine had ever beon Introduced for expresssing the juice from 
sugar cane capable of meeting the wants of tho lyots 6f India.” 

J. Cruddas, E«q,. Mechanical Engineer, of the firm of Richard- 
son aud Cruddas, Euglueers and Iron Foundors, Bombay, writes : 
— •* I consider Thomson and Mylue’s mill in all roopects the most 
oompleto and simple as a domestic sugar-oane mill. I examined 
it in overy detail some time ago, with tho object of introducing 
au iron frame to replace the wooden one, but keeping iu view the 
great essentials for such u mill, of simplicity, facility for simple 
repairs and cheapness, J found that I could nob improve on the 
mill In the least degree.” 

Analysis by J. Laker Macmillan, Esq , F. (J. S., of goor (unre- 
{ fiuod concrete sugar) from sugar-cane juice, expressed at same 
timers and places aud from same oane, by native mills aud Beheea 
| Mills. — 



Native 

Mill. 

Cherki, 

Beheea 

Mill. 

Native 
Mill hoop 
ganch, or 
Kolhu. 

Bnlieoa 

MU). 

Crystallizabie sugar 

06 7 

78 :n 

I TuT 

81 38 

Uuorystail zable sugar — 

1G 3 

6 42 

12 4 . 

0 22 

Water 

6-2 

4 10 

IB— 

75 

A»dl 

2‘ — 

1 40 

2 4 

1 6 

Soluble organic matter 

7 07 

9 02 1 

1 3 6 

3 30 

Insoluble ,, ,, 

— '83 

—•08 

... 



100 — 

100‘— 

100 — 

100 — 

Net sugar by Co. : 3—1 ... 

44.4 

07 76 

J 

51 0 

| 70 36 
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Analysis by David Waldle, E j q , M,D„ F,C S,, Analytical 
Chemist, Calcutta— 


Cane sugar or auoroie 
Qrape sugar or gluooso 
Other orgonfo matter 
expelled by beat 
Mioeral ash ... * 



Nativo Mill, 
Mahagundi . 

Bflicca Mill. 


59 53 

G9 97 


17*93 

13 30 


5 41 

2 37 

of wafer-bath 

15 30 

13 40 

... 

1 78 

— -9fi 


100- 

100 — 


[To be continued.) 


Miscellaneous Items. 


Thk quantity of tea exported from China and Japan to Croat 
Britain from the commencement of the season to tho 1st Februa>y 
was ]47,039.9191bi., as against 146.3l4,4G3lbs. in the corresponding 
period of last season. The exports to the LJuited StateB and Cvuada 
during the same period were 87,401,590108 , as against 7G, GOd. 5y*Jibe. 


Tub Singareni coal fields In the Niz un’s territory, extend over 
an area of about 19 square miles, The coal Is obit fly fouud, hew* 
ever, within some eight square miles. Four seams have been 
proved by boring, the thicknesses at one place reaching to 34 
feet, although the other borings reveal cn'y 0, 3, and 3 feet res- 
pectively. The coal is said to be equal to good English, and 
burns with very little wastage. It is expected that the railway 
will be laid down to the mines in about three mouths’ time. I 

An Industrious obaervor has been to the trouble of noting for 
himself the productiveness of the commonest weeds. He says . 
that upon one plant of Sbophords Terse ho has found 3, 100 pods, 
containing an average of 25 seeds each — ascertained by taking 20 I 
pods from the plant at random, and counting the seeds in each- 
making 77 ,500 tho total nuiubor of seodu produced. Another piunt 
bore 2,500 pods or (>2,501 seeds, the average number of seeds per 
pod being the same in both plants. A large common plaiutaln 
bore 33 spikes, each having from 139 to 443 fruits, each containing 
from two to six seeds. The avetage number of seeds per fruit was 
4 5, and the average number of fruits por spike 293*4, the total I 
number of seeds per plant being 43,569 ! This rookoulug gives one I 
an idea of the wouderful fecundity of weeds, and from it we cau 
more fully comprehend the significance of the adage, “ One year's 
seeding makes seven year’s weeding. 


rUutly lb it the intention of Mr. Holtzs to send the plant to 
Adelaide as a practical proof of what the territory can do in the 
way of growing coffee, and if suoh a result oan be furnlsbed by a 
plantation that Is allowed to ran wild, we thiuk It is only a fair as- 
sumption that tho industry would well repay a little care and 
attention, 

Insurance against hail Is the latest suggestion for adoption in 
this country, as the foUowiug letter, received by the Agri-Hort!- 
oultural Society of India from Mr. J, A. Westwood Oliver, Fellow 
of the Ktyal Meteorological Society of England will show M I 
have boon in correspondence with Mr. Q. F. Hlaudford, of tho 
Metoorologloal office of ladia, iu regard to the ooourrenoe of hail- 
storms lu your country, and the amount of damage inflicted by 
them, and he has suggested, that on the latter point, I might do 
well to apply to you for Information. There seems to be no quo*, 
tion that hailstorms are very destructive to the orops, particularly 
opium and tea, insotno districts, and I am interesting myself in the 
subject with a view to considering the feasibility of affording 
the protection of inwrcinei', As you are no doubt aware, insurance 
against damage by hail Is largely praotlsed iu England, and atill 
mere extensively in France and (iormauy, and it has always ap- 
peared to me that there are nm<j oth-r quarters of the globe, 
where the business could be eitab l 'bud with benefit to all con- 
cerned, perhaps India amongst the number. If you oan supply me 
with any information bearing on luis mojeot, or put me la 
the way of getting it, you will confer a favour. lam informed 
that there is a desire to have the protection of iusuranoe, especial- 
ly on the part of tea growers, but, of ouorso, It Is impossible to take 
steps in the matter uutil the probable extent of the business has 
been guaged iu some degree, as well a% a ^ugh average of the fre- 
quency and severity of the storms established, ” We fear it will be 
a long time beforo this idea is grasped by the uututorod ryot, 

We in this country havo no idea oi the enormous trade carried 
on iu America alone iu cheese. Thus we gather from the usual 
report ou the American cheese trade of tho past year issued by 
the Utica (New York) Hoard of Trade, that trade was muoh more 
satisfactory iu 1836 thuu iu 18115, while there is a gy>od out-look 
for the coming spring. At the Utica market the number of taxes 
of oheeso sold was tho largest ou record iu the history of the market 
325,952 boxos, equal to 19,557,720 lbs., having been disposed of at 
an average of nluo cents. (4Jd.) per lb. As compared with previous 
years, the trade was as undor 


Year. 

Number of Boxos. 

Value. 

Piioe per lb. 

1331 

315 041 

£390 707 


ltN) 

320.790 

300,232 

41. 

183G 

325 9G2 

351.777 

4*1. 


Washing butter iu the granular state, sayfl our Chicago ex- 
change, to free U from buttermilk aud savo the Injury to the grain 
by working has beeu a theme muoh dwelt upon by dairy writers. 
But now comes the American Dtityman who says. 11 Washing 
granular butter washes out the flavor, There is no mistake about 
it, aud the problem every dairy nan and maid has to solve is how 
little to wash, how little to work, how little to salt to get the best 
results in the matter of lUvor, grain keeping qualities, etc. Salt 
brings out and develops the flavor ; working removes the excess of 
moisture, brine or whatever It is ; water removes tho buttermilk 
and with it some flavor which wo would gladly retaiu ” He suggests 
that the oeDtrifugal pomp provide some arrangement by which the 
buttermilk or brlno oan be separated from the butter, saving both 
the washing aud the workiug. That is the way it always goes, 
nothing remains permanently fixed. Wo uo moro than get comfort- 
ably settled down in some particular method or idea than some 
fellow comes along with something which upsets us aud makes it 
neoessary to reconstruct all onr plans aud ideas. 

A Northern Australian papers says Mr. Holtzo who lias re- I 
turned from a trip to the Adelaide river has kiudly showed us a | 
epedmeu of tb* Liberian coffee plant takeu from the block of luud * 
experimented on by Fisher aud Lyons. To us it appeared a per- 
fectly healthy plant, entirely free from aay traces of the ravages 
of Inseots and Mr, Holtze describes it as a fair average specimen of 
some 10,000 plants growing on tho plantation. He had takeu from 
the plant no less than 320 berries, aud as it Is only about three 
years ilnoe the plantation was started, and during the major portion 
of that time It had been utterly nnoared for, the bush gives au 
excellent idea of what might be done by oarefnl cultivation Tho 
whole of the plants are said to be In a fine healthy couditiou, with 
in hvirags height of thru flit, md mwy iri already bearing lusn- 


At the other great oheeso market, at Little Falls, the quantity 
sold was not so largo as two years ago, a total of 12,548.190 lbs 
bolug disposed of at au average of 4£d per lb., prices rangiug from 
Gi l, to 31, per lb. Hero the details of tho salos as compared with 
previous yoars are as under : — 


Yeais. 

Number of 
Boxes. 

Value. 

Price 
per lb. 

1881 

220,196 

£*281,473 

6 l-5d. 

1835 

203,007 

199,120 

3 2-3 j. 

1880 

209.135 

227,873 

*id. 


So far as future prospects are concerned, the report states that, 
* fudging from what is known of stocks of cheese In existence at 
ooutrai points aud from the fact that factories wero never more 
closely sold up ou the 1st December than they wero this year, the 
prospect for lulh dealers aud purob'rsure is favourable for the wiuter 
aud spring, With nothing more than tho urdluary tiade from now 
till the 1st of May, the cheese on hand ought to be thoroughly sold 
out, aud the uew season ought to open with hare shelves and with 
a population ravenous for the spring make of choese.’ If this 
is the case iu America, the situation ought to loaot on the English 
njarket, and cause a rise lu the valuoi oi English cheese of sll des- 
criptions. 

Jlulloway /V/x.— Health or Wealth. — No sane porsou ^vould he- 
sitate uu iudUct in the c.totce between these two uun ittions Now 
is the season to meuru tho former oithur by restoring or confirming 
it. Theso Pills expel all impurities from the system which fogs, 
foil) vapours, and variable temper aturos engender during wiuter; 
this medicine also acts most wholesomely upou the skiu by dis- 
gorging the liver oi its accumulated bile, and by exciting the kid- 
neys to more energetic action ; it increases the appetite fur food 
aud strengthen* the digestive process, Tho stomach aud liver, 
with which most disorders orglnate, arc filly uudsr the control 
of these regeuorative Pills, which aot wry kindly yet most efficiently 
0U the teudereit bowels, . 
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Selections. 


A MARKET FOR CEYLON TEA, 

RtJSBU being, next to Britain, the, largest consumer of tea of any 
nation In the world, our readers will peruse with interest 
the graphic letter in which Mr. Etphinstone records his experiences 
in the modern aud ancient capitals of the white Czars vast 
dominions. What he says about his suffering from intouso ooM 
wllloauie our readers to appreciate the deBire of the Muscovites to 
11 — see before they die 
The groves and temples of the south.” 
Theoemeterlei and mosques of Constantinople being, however, 
substituted In Tennyson's lines. The instinct which drives the 
northern hordes southwards is next to IrreprtBtlb'.o, and we sus 
pact that do what England, Europe aud the world may. the banner 
of Holy Russia, will yet float over tbe mosque of Sophia in its new 
oharaoter of a Cathediial of tho Greek Orthodox Church.” The 
Russians may then like the Turks take to coffee, but meantime 
we have to regard them as Incessantly ong&ged in browing 
tea In thalr samovars to ke»p out the bitter cold which Mr. Elpbin- 
atone though a Scotchman found too much for him. But the tea the 
inhabitants of St Petersburg drink is of a peculiarly delicate quality 
and bas artificially imparted to it a apodal flavour. Then 
there is a “ring,” auoh as we had to do battle with in Mel* 
bourne, and suoh as exists also iu the Uaited States, who 
are determined If poseible to keep out & new thing calculated to 
Inlerfejm with their vetted interest. But the oiusade against 
monopoly commenced by an energetic Ceylon pUuter will be carried 
off by others, and long before the Rusdans are sitting In " the 
Sublime Porte,” they will be delighting in the consumption of large 
quantities of Ceylon tee, unadulterated and of uusophlsoated ft ivour. 
The battle against vested Interests, custom, habit and taste, may be 
severe and long protraoted, bat Ceylon tea which has uonquored the 
markets of Britain, will yet triumph iu Russia and in tne United 
States. Mr. E’phlnstene tells us in a private letter that he will 
send out to Mr. Rutherford the samples of tea he brought from 
Russia, and he promises to let us have the opinions of London bickers 
on those temples. We cannot doubt that the movement thus initlat* 
ed by our good friend "Logic" will be followed by up by the Plant- 
ers' Association of Ceylon aud by individual planters. If so much 
tea is drunk in Russia, burdened as tbe article is with a duty 
equal *0 If. 6<L per lb., we may look forward to an enor- 
mous Increase when a less onerous tariff is adopted by the 
Russian Government Not much iu this direction, at an early date, 
however, Is to be hoped for from a Government which discredits its 
own depredated paper money by refusing to accept its promissory 
notes and insisting on gold and slivor payments. Still reform must 
com# even In Russia, Even as matters stand, her tea market it 
worthy the oareful attention of our planters aud merchants, — Ih^ 
I'ropical Agriculturist, 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Loudor, 18th November, 188(1 

Dear Sir,— I have for long believed that one of the best markets 
for our Ceylon tea could be found In Russia and I accordingly made 
Up my mind to visit St. Petersburg and ascertain for myself what 
chanoe there would be for the sale of Coylou tea, either by whole- 
sale or retail agency. Through the kindness of a friend of mine, 
one of tbe largest merchants aud shipowners ia the Leith and St. 
Petersburg trado, I was enabled to do my journey at a nominal oust 
and I am satisfied that my fortnight iu Rusal* ga v e me moie 
bvn&jlde information as to the requirements of the trade than any 
amount of letter-writing would have done. Thinking a shot t 
aooount of my trip m>y be of interest to some of your readers, 1 
•end you a few notes of what 1 saw aud ascertained while iu 
Russia. 

1 Intended leaving Leith by the S.S. Petersburg but was uuoblo 
to leave London the day the steamer started and fortunate it was 
for me ae after leaving Leith Bhe had to lay two whole days in 
Aberleddy Bay, and after that had a fearful passage across the 
North Sea, arriving fully four days to five days late at Cronstadt— I 
went vid Flushing, Hanover aud Berliu to St. Petersburg by train. 
At Cook'* offioe 1 got a second-class ticket for £0-1010 which took 
me right through, aud after a most comfortable journey, extending 
from 8 30 Wednesday evening till 0-15 Saturday eveuiug. 1 arrived 
In St. Petersburg. The journey from Londou to Petersburg is full 
of interest to auyono who has never tiavelled that way before, fur 
betides the charm of novelty there is so muoh to be seen of real 
interest. 

The well cultivated canal-divided llollaud has much sameness 
but is of great Interest. Then iu Germany one pa*«es through 
varied soenery, aud none of more lutereat than the Black Country 
where the coal aud iron industries are oarried out. This Is entirely 
between Hann and Hanover ; Berlin Is readied 24 hours after 
leaving London ; another 21 hoars brings one to the Russian fron- 
tier, and another 24 hours Jot. Petersburg. 

Ouoe into Russia the temperature was sensibly a great ooat, colder 
and at St. Petersburg with ordinary English winter clothing the 
cold goes right through one. 

On vafg arrival 1 was fortuuata enough to seoure a moat comfort- 
able hotel, the Hotel de Frauoe, O » the following morning, Sunday 
I started with a guide to fiud the 8 8 . Petersburg , as she had then 
ample time to have arrived, but 1 had a wild-goose chase, for, after 
4 hours' cruising up and duwn the river amoug the shipping, I ascer- 
tained that she would uot oome further up thau Cronstadt. loan 
tell you 1 had a good taste of Russian cold, 15 degrees of frost in St, 
Petersburg iu an open boat with no fur-coat is no joke, and I was 
right glad aftsr cruising about for some time to see "Dundee” on the 
stern of a stsamsr, promptly called ou the captain and experienced 
. n , vi- . hoidUUtjf in the way of a good hot Sogtoh, 


dinner but he also gave me a Uft down to Cronstadt, ae he 
Informed me none of the Leith vessels oame up further. Cron* 
stadt is 23 miles down the river the Naval Arsenal and the 
harbour where, until the completion of the canal, all steamers were 
unloaded aud loaded, the river not having deep enough water for 
heavy draught before the completion of the oanal. Cronstadt is 
the key of St. Petersburg, and In addition to the real island there 
are several artificial islands on which fortifications are built. 
From what the older English inhabitants say Cronstadt ought to 
have been taken in the Crimeau war, but by some mismanagement 
it was not. I did not find the Petersburg and was inlormed 
she would not arrive till Monday, so I returned by one of th'e ' 
river boats. Next day I returned to Cronetadt and found the 
Petersburg had arrived. I was thus able to get my box 
of samples. It would take longer than you would oare 
to read, to narrate all the Double I had to oleer my box 
of lamp’es. The difficulty lay in my having booked the box 
as passengers' luggage, and not having aooompanied the box 
myself. However, I did at last get the box passed and I do not 
grudge the timo spont, as I ascertained full well the intrioaolea of 
( the working of the customhouse. The duty on tea amounts to 
( ab o» t 1*. (English money) per lb, Russian. A Russian pound ie 
10 per cent less in weight than an English pound. The duty must 
be paid in gold, The authorities will not aooept their own notes 
not even if you offered, lomou may bo added, and all the teas havs 
a more or lets artificial aroma, whioh must have been added by 
either dried Gardinia flowers or dried lime leaves. As 1 said 
I cannot speak with certainty, but I believe our Inferior tea would 
suit Russia well, and the flavour now in their teas could, I 
believe, be easily added in Ceylon if requisite. For 
their disposal, I enclose memo, of samples brought from 
Petersburg with prices attached. Next mail I will give you 
Loudon values. It Is extraordinary the quantity of tea which is 
drunk in Russia aud the tea shops iu Petersburg and Moscow are 
as numerous and well distributed as the publio houses In London. 

I visited Moscow but having only one day there I could not find 
time for seeing the Cromlin and other objects of interest How 
ever I found out all I wanted about tea. Already some Indian or 
Ceylon tea has been sold in Moauow, Imported by a young English 
man and with a mixture of Chioa has sold well. I mention 
Indian or Ceylon as he was not certain which it was. He bought 
it in London from a firm I know. Tbe translation of the Russian 
advertisement with reference to the tea is as follows 
Newly Received 

Tea from India. 

The orop 1886, 

Commenced to be sold at 

Roubles 2 per lb, 

2 20 Koopeoks" 

3‘ sold iu 1 lb., Jib, and £ lb. paokages. 

Indian tea under the name rf Kakwyan (a place In Indl.) i. di. 
tiuguiahed hy it. aroinatlo and .oft taate anil aurpaaea the Chineae. 

Customers outside the town may buy through the post offioe All 
orders executed by r 

P, Byoloff & Co. 

Moorsuskeen, 

Of oourse, there will be for somo time a prejudice "against Cevlon 
and Indian tea, but that will soon be overcome as in Cland? A 
good deal of tea comes from China overland to Moscow and with that 
means of transport we can certainly compete. 

List of prioes of teas I brought as samples 

Peter, bor* Tea.. Mo.oow Tea., 

No. Rouble*. No. Rouble., 

!, ° 1 2 68 

" 2 2 20 (0) 

•; 4 3 2 

4 3 04 4 2* 

B IS X 5 * 80(00) 

8 2 

0 * 1 84 

10 100 XX 

11 ^ 1,20 Brick toa not muoh used, 

12 Spurious tea made from a shrub growing in Russia 
usod for mixing 10 k. per lb. Not allowed by Government. 

xxx These teas in principal me in Petersburg, 

(0) (00) Thess teas iu principal use in AIoioow. 

I returned by sea from St. Petersburg, (stormy across the Baltic, 
but flue in the North Sea,— Yours faithfully, 

G. O, EL PH INST ONE. 

—The hojncnl Ayricu’turlet. 

■BRICK TEA. 


(By the Peripatetic Planter ) 

Pkbmit mo to dlteu.. your very Interesting article upon •• Brick 
lea in your Issue of the 28th December in whioh ion are good 
enough to enter at length and in detail into my view! as to the 
future of a trade In Indian Briok-tea with Thibet. With that artfole 
i have no rea*ou to be other thau content, the more so as in aooept. 
lug I. T. Cooper a statement*, you afford me the opportunity of 
pointing out a by no means solitary instance of the unreliability of 
wutliori Ity. Perhaps no traveller has done so muoh harm ae 
1. I. Cooper to our traiu frontier trade and exploration I could 
indite him ou many poiuts, and that too, partly, from persoual 
experience, hut here I have oniv to deal with one, and will oonfine 
m y ,el * tQ 00e » t0 wit — bi« misstatements about Thibet as 
5 Akwpeck at present eawhaags u about Did it is really m of a rouble, 
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regards Brick- tea, These are sufficiently numerous, and It must be ' 
borne in mind that he never entered Thibet and that he could neither 
hold converse in Thibet *n nor in Qhineie. Hi* education was suoh ; 
ii an average non-oommUsloned officer may boast, and his traili- 
ng for observation In foreign travol was limited to that gained by 
his own experienoe. Yon give in your article reasons* which would . 
be cogent if based on reliable authority for questioning whether 
there really I* any practically accessible market for brlok-tea opeu j 
In Thibet. These reasons are based npon the Idea that the tea trade ' 
in Thibet Is virtually an offioial monopoly, Yousp^ak of the ex- 
trdbft jealousy of the Lbiesan authorities regarding the introduction i 
of Indian tea. You speak of a heavy fine being imposed on any fonnd i 
trading in Indian teaa. Yon show how the sale of tea is foroed in j 
Thibet in a peculiar way. How the Lhatsan Government issues a oer- j 
tain quantity of tea to the Govorenor of eaoh distiiot In the various 

E rovlnoei, for M whioh tea he has to remit aoertilu fixed sum yearly 
i addition to the ordinary revenues of his district. His own salary 
and that of his subordinate officers is paid in tea, M You fur- 
ther ebow that ** almost every family Is obliged to take some tea! 
only the very poorest, from whom payment in cash oanuot be 
squeezed, being exempt. The profit made by this monopoly is, of 
oourse, a most oogeut reason for the offidal prejudice against the 
introduction of Indian teas, aod aooounts for the severity of the 
rules against introducing it, and for the heavy fines levied on any 
one found trafficking In It." Certainly it would be a most oogeut 
reason, did snoh monopoly exist But what authority have we that 
It doea exist 1 other than T. T. Cooper's. I oonfess at once I know 
of none other, and should such other exist it must be weighed 
against the one I shall presently advance, and the balauce of re- 
liability be adjusted accordingly. It Is one grave impeachment 
that one has to bring against the Government of Iudla that it does 
not keep the India Office here supplied with reports and doouuients 
whloh most assuredly should be so supplied. Thus 1 have search- 
ed at the India Office In vain for any of Mr. Ney 
Ellas's reports, and up to the moment of writing this I have 
not discovered Narain Sing’s full reports— though this may in 
the oourse of time be disoovered. In the paper read 
before the R. G. S. by General Walker upon Narain , Sing’s 
onrney, only geographical points are touched upon, so I aould 
earn nothing oommeroUl from that abridged report. My friend 
Mr. Ney Elias I hope to see In a few days, as he is now at home. 

Meantime I am thnioompelied against my best endeavours to re- 
main In the dark as to your authority— It not being mentionod in 
yonrartlole — and if it should not be.T, T. Cooper accept then or uot 
my authority as against yours, solely upon the probability as to which 
oan claim the greater oxperienoe and the greater facility for know- 
ing the truth. Tuo statements you make so olosely resemble T. T 
Cooper'* that the refutation I am about to quote although addres- 
sed to T. T Cooper'* atatemeut* will apply to your*, My authority 
then Is Rev. Able Desgodius who has resided in Thibet, who baa 
sued a quarter of a century on the Thibetan Frontier, who speaks 
oth Thibetan and Chinese with equal facility, who has read 
every work of any merit upon Thibet and who has had a special 
training at his college and va«t experienoe in observation and 
lu accumulating notes on foreign travol. He Is at this moment o'oso 
to the Thibetan frontier, engaged In translating, printing and 
publishing Christian tracts, Ac. in Thibetan. He ha* frequently 
personally insisted in long conversation* I have had with him. that 
there le no legal monody of the sale or disposal of tea in Thibete. 
Here are the Abie's printed words After estimating from Chinese 
ouitom home retorns, to, the import of tea fnto Thibet, to be 
3 466,640 English pound*, he prooeedi as follows;— '* Geographers 
are unanimous In estimating the population of the Thibetan 
countries at 6,000 000 souls. Dividing the great grand total of 
3,466 640 lbs. by 6,000,000 tea-drinkers we arrive at tho cuuous.but 
nevertheless true, conclusion that every Thibetan gets for his year- 
ly consumption only six-tenths of a pound of fr a." Tho italics are his. 
If this computation Is oorreot, the 11 monopolist*” to say the least, 
make bnt poor ni^of their monopoly , and It ia nob goiug too far to 
say that there seema soope for a considerable increase In the Imports, 
Continuing In the Abba’s words : — •• The supply coming yearly from 
China is otrtly enough for the demand in the eastern province of 
Thibet , To onr Indian planters ought to belong tho right of sup- 
plying the other provinoea, aod this without injuriously &ff\3Qtiug 
the Chinese market, fto," The Itallos are gain the Able s. Con 
tinning again ; 11 If loadi of smuggled tea are stopped at the 
frontier by the Chinese and Thibetan custom houses, they will not 
be deetroyed, bnt sold to the people for the benefit of the custom 
officers, who will beoame ipso facto instruments iu introducing 
India tea Into the Interior of Thibet proper. Following the smug- 
gllug of tea aorois the frontier will oome tue open trade. Whou the 
tea-drlnkeri and meiohants of the province of Negate, Tseng, and 
Oul know that, for about the same prloe given at Ta-tsieu-loo (iu 
Szeohuan In Chine) they oan prooure near at hand till* ssmo tea 
whloh they like, aod whioh they are compelled to import from long 
distances, It le probable that they will resort to the nearest 
mL'^ thereby saving the increased cost of transport, and 
consequently increased price. At first the long established custom 
will prevail to tome extent, but only for a time ; any 
prejudices there maf be will not stand long against self-interest 
stimulated by lie demand for tea, If piece-goods merchants, uni- 
ting tbeir efforts with those of the tea planters, could offer to the 
tea buyers coarse but strong cotton oioth, white or tinged dark bine 
indigo oolour, Ibis last In quantity, they would find a large market 
for tbeir good*," Regarding the «o oalled Chinese monopoly, 
the following remarks may he of Interest s— Here speaks the 
prophet again “ Up to this time the Chinese keep In their hands 
ths monopoly of Thibetan lea trade, beaause the wholo of Tun at 
Is, though reluctantly, tributary to, and to a great extent civilly 
administered by, China, and because until now no attempt baa been 
made at eerions competition, But it is not trtie t as stated by T.T, 
Cooper, that tho Chinese mandarins sent to Thibet, and the La- 

aw. ntftlfe kbit n«B»p9>r in tin tetwlei tl th« m* tot, Wine 


Chinese mandarins, in charge of the troop and of the Lamas' 
pay receive their allowance, they generally exptud at 'iVtaieu- 
loo (the town Jn £/.vohnan in China, wh«ro duty 

on teals paid beforo tho tea enters Thibet) part of the money 
entrusted to th*m, in buying tea, This tea is conveyed (to Thibet) 
At the expenee of the people, as extra duty, and gi\ eu as pay to the 
soldiers, and even to the Lamas at the price current iu the interior, 
according to tho placo. The conveyance having cost nothing, and 
the price being three fold or four fold higher than at la-tsien-loo, 
the mandarins roalise by this means considerable profits for (hem 
selves in which the Government does not participate. It Is a private 
not an ofiiolal speculation * * * Any one (uot European) 

with money goods, p nd means of conveyance at his disposal, mny come 
to Ta-1.sitn Ion buy us much tea an he can from */<» j < hinesc. 
merchants, cariy it to any part of Thibet and sell or exchange U t 
without being Isolde to pay any so\t of toll , or encountering on hit 
road any custom'hovst\or being subjected to any restrictions whatever. 
Free trade is the rulo, or at least the custom, in Thibet, (ouoe the 
froutier is passed) and the tea trade forms no exception. These 
being facts, it is evident that Chinese monopoly of the tea trado 
does not extend beyond the interior of the town of Ta-tsien -!oo, 
As soon as tea has passed through the northoru or southorn 
gates, aud paid exit duty, monopoly, either Chinese or Lim&io, 
ceases to exist. 

If the Chinese and the Lamas reappear at our frontier, it is on 
account of their fear uf our w mp dltiou 1 ut o< tally owing to tho 
dread that if a trade In tea spaing up between Thibet and ludia, 
the poople of Thibet would learn to •oprweiate and wish for the 
more enlightened rule wl»h which India blessed, It is neither 
Chenese tea nor European goods of any descriptions which are fear- 
ed, by the Chinese or Lamas, but Englishman and Europeans, 

Hence my observations In a previous lottor upon the use of in- 
termediaries for this trauifrouticr trado There, sir, could you 
havo had your points taken up o. n e by cue ti a more categorical 
manner had the Able sat down to reply to you* article himself, 
instead of having written those words as he did, five y<ara ago ! 1 
leave them as th'y stand, to be weighed au \ measured by the 
value attached to him as an authority upon affairs Thibetan, with- 
out further remark from me than this, that his acoount of the 
traffic by mandarins whom we should call pay masters, seems 
a very plausible foundation for the erroneous stories current about 
official trading and official monopoly As to tho Issue by the Jong- 
pan and foroed purchased by the people, referred to In your article I 
hold in a letter from Mr.Ney Elias.reoeived fiiuue writing the above 
an equally plausible foundation for that possibly equally erroneous 
story, but as I have already exceeded my space, I must hold that 
item over. 1 trust in the interest of Indian planters that this 
discussion may not bo allowed to drop till due attention has booir 
drawn to the sul j )ot aud so much of the truth has been elicited 
a* is possible undor existing conditions, 

Note — Wo take it that tho Foriputotfo Plantor is quoting tho small 
pamphlet published, ia 1582, and circulated by the Dougal Government, 
We shall be glad to have this question of a Thibetan market fur Indian 
tea sifted to tho bottom,— Ed Indian VlatJu's' U \uitc. 


WARM WATER FOR CATTLE. 


Till itf. are few persons, writes a well informed agricultures 
iu tlh English dally, acquainted with cattle feeding who would 
uot ho disposed to admit that warm water would be found more 
beutficial tu drink than cold water, uioro especially at the 
present soason of tho year. It is not sufficiently known that to 
give cows water to drink whioh is ice cold is practically to 
rob thorn of a portion of their food. Iu other words the effect 
produced Is similar to that whioh would result from depriving 
a beast of a portion of Us accustomed ration whan it was 
drinking water daily at A normal temperature such is 60 or 
70 degrees. Tho tomperaturo of the body of a beast is close 
upon 100 degrees and this state is maintained by tho food or 
fuel whioh is constantly given to the boast aud consumed, 
Anything, therefore, which is calculated to lower the tempera- 
ture is detrimental to its maintenance t specially as it has to 
be heated up by the body to Its normal state. The question 
may be put in another form. Given a boiler under which a good 
fire is burning by means of the food or fuel which is constantly 
given it ; if a quantity of oold water is suddenly dashed upon this 
tire tho aotlou Is Immediately felt by the water rn the boiler, 
especially if the steam Is being used and more fuel may bo imme- 
diately necessary to bring about and oontiuuo a similar state of 
things to those which existed before the water was thrown on, 
Nature comns to the assistance of the beset, but iuasmuoh as a 
demand is mtde upon the system in order to heat the oold water 
whioh has been drunk, there is less available material for the pro- 
duction of milk or meat 

Thorp appears to me to be no reason why if summer conditions 
oan be as much as possible carried into winter, we should not get 
summer receipts from dairy cows. Grass we oannot prouuce for 
a winter ration, but wo oan do the nearest thing aud provitfc a 
suoculent and rich food which will answer almost as well Good 
feeders recognise tills fact, but they too often prevent their own 
success by not noticing the influence of the temperature both of 
the air and of water. Add to a good ration rquivalent to that of 
the sumr*er wattr of 05 degs, ami a cow-house of 65 degs,, atratod 
as far as possible, and we shall find that the cattle will approxi- 
mate in their yield as nearly as possible to their summer 

returns. 

A large portion of the food consumed hyeheasta is known 
chemloffly as carbonaceous food or ^ar 1 o hydrates. Tlnse 
form a speoial constituent, ami are consumed by all oa’fle 

in a larger quantity than any other constituent, Wfffre 

oQffi khd m oUwr Wad of b'Mfc are kept |q g warm* 
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equal temperature, they require muoli of those same carbona- 
ceous foods than If th'y are uilotvel t.f drink ioa cold water, and 
to stand In stables which approximate to firezng point. Just ns 
oarbrjimn tous fund la a h«*t'ng food* so dons the boast ri quire 
more of it when there l» more heating to be done. An experiment 
was made at the Agricultural College ai Kansas last winter in 
order to test tho resu'ts of feeding open warm water, and al- 
though there is great difficulty in formuiitfng a plan to accu- 
rately arrfre nt the result, which Is beyond dispute, the warm 
water gave 8j per cent more milk duiing the ‘JO (?ays of the 
experiment than cold water taken direct from the well. 

lu this experiment warm and cold water wore given on altor 
Date days ; but, with the American critic of the experiment, I 
believe that this would not show so favourable a result as if 
the animals bad been given warm water continuously fora given 
time, and the results compared with those which followed the con- 
sumption of cold water necessarily of a very low degree, 1 am will- 
ing to admit that, as in the case of oooking or steaming food. It is 
difficult to conduct work of this kind where only a few cows are 
kept, iuasmuuh a* the expense is as great on account of labour, as 
where a large number are kept. It is quite true that in the case 
of a single oow, or two or three cows, a kettl* of boiling water added 
to the drinking vessel twice dally would probably be sulliuient, but j 
In ordinary dairies with a number of cows special arrangements 
would have to be made for heating. The question, therefore, is — 
Would the increase In the milk or in tire m at be more than an . 
equivalent to the extra cost entailed in lioating 7 I think it would, 
And the figures which follow bear out my belief. The same question 
might be put lu the case of Improved feeding. Does cookiug pay 7 
Does steaming pay ? Doos high feeding p ry ‘ In eaoh case the 
oattle owner must satisfy himself by praotlcal experience. If, for 
example, the labour entailed by oither one of these systems cost an 
extra man, who is paid 12s. per week, it would be quite satisfactory 
If the return were 15# lu excess of what it was. The more it is, (if 
COU’/se, the better for the farmer : but even though the outlay be 
exceeded, there would be no cause for complaint. 
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Total increase in milk while warm water was used ... 6S lbs 

Total Increase per oent in milk while warm water was 

used — .... ... ... ... S 47 


BUTTER-MAKING. 


Twenty years ago (says *11. R.’ In the Dundee Advertiser) Irish 
batter was largely us^d in this districts, but when about 1870 the 
Danes began to devote attention to butter-making they produoed * 
An article so superior, that consumers soon acquired a taste for it, 
And refused longer to use tho sloppy make and slovenly 
got up production of the Irish, tiiuoe then the supp’y of 
Danish butter has increased tenfold, so that it Is now almost 
their only export, grain being used for feeding the oow*, ami the 
price has gradually advanced till of late years the Danes have 
realised 30 per oent. over that paid for Irish. lu June 1885, I spout 
my holidays In Ireland, journeying from Belfast to Cork, being 
introduced to many agriculturists of all stations — seeing their ways 
and giving them Information as tu improved mothods— which in 
some oases were taken up with earnestness, 

I may mention that when thero I saw soveral attempts at 
the Danish system— one near Limerick and another near Cork — the 
latter moat expensively got up — indeed, so much so that any pro- 
prietor or farmer of moderute means who might visit it would 
retuin homo convinoed that it was too much for him to attempt ; 
and so In drawing up the following I have kept in view econo- 
mical methods, which, if applied with ootmuou sense, may produce 
the beat possible results in butter making I had intended sending 
this to Ireland direct (in accordance with a request from some 
of the farmers whom I saw last year) but it occurs to me ttx&t some 
of out Kcotoh farmers may be pleased to have some hints from one 
who has hoped to improve butter-making in other oountries, 


hutt«r, and fur all dairy products together £16 000,000 to 
I £20 000,000 sterling which, if kept In the country, would gradually 
the wasted fortunes of our home agriculturists 
! FEEDING. 

| In winter the food for eaoh cow should bo l^lbs. rape oake, 61bi, 

| nrushod oats and barley, i II « . coarse bran and £lb salt, JCnls Is 
l to be mixed altogether and given in equal proportions as a drink 
before milking. The best way is to soak it in a little boiling water 
for five minutes, then reduce with cold water to a drinkable con- 
sistency. Roots, 45 lbs (maugold or beet preferred). Turnips are 
apt to mako tho butter taste, but it Is saldf this can be avoided by 
putting a piooe of nitre tho size of a pea iuto the milk pail before 
milking ; also liberal supp’y of hay and straw, meadow hay pre- 
' ferred. Iu my opinion It is better when turnip is used to reduce 
the quantity and Increase the supply of com and hay, Iu summer 
the food should be plenty of gras* and solus meadow— bay or straw, 
and for a drink 41bs, crushed oats and barley, lib, coarse bran, 
and A lb. salt, prepared and given os before. 

milking. 

The cows should be milked clean. The sample of first drawn 
milk shows only 3 per cent of cream, while the last drawn shows 
52 per oent milk should not be allowed to stand in the oowhouse 
till the last of the cows are milked os when warm, the milk Is spo- 
olally liable to atmospheric Influences, 

PREPARING FOR GUDJINJNG, 

If the milk Is oooled as quickly as possible after boing drawn, It 
runs less risk of souring, Skim after being twelve hours milked and 
run the oream through a sieve. To every 100'hs cream add 51bs 
churn milk. Keep at a temperature of about GO deg*. Fah, (a few 
degrees higher in winter) for about twelve hours stirring occasion- 
ally with a woodeu spoon Should tho temperature fall surrouud 
the vessel ooutalning the cream with hot water, If too high with 
cold water till it is brought to the proper heat. Churn at samo 
temperature, for if allowed to go higher, the butter will be too soft, 

Jf colouring Is required It is better to add a fow Guernsey cows 
to the herd (nay one to ten) thus securing increased colour and 
more waxy texture, 

CHURNING), 

The ohuruing should he done moderately quick till the butter 
app«a<8 about tho sfza of grains of wheat. Now add a little cold 
water (not iced) and churn three to five minutes longer, then run 
buttor milk through a sieve close enough to catoh al l the particles 
of buttor, adding cold water (uot iced) gradually ti l it rune off 
clear all the lime pressing the butter with a large wooden spoon. 
The bulk of the churn milk oan be run off before much water is 
added, 

CCU1MJ. 

It is then rolled with a fluted rollor on a sloping table and 3 pti 
cent of Halt added. This is very mild cured, but for export it 
should go 4 per oent. , work it over with the roller four times, and 
let it stand three quarters of an hour ; toll over four times again, 
when it is ready fur packing. 

REMARK.^, 

Ai no time dun a j the whole process should the milk or butter be 
touched mth the hnn l» t but only with the wooded spoon and roller. 

It sometimes occurs (especially In hot weather) that the butter is 
heavy tasted— that is.lt lacks perfect *woetue*s. When this occurs 
tho churned milk should not be used for souring the cream, but it 
uhould bo allowed to sour of its own own accord. By this means uu 
tainted churn milk 1 b again secured for souring, for this reason bakers 
have occasionally to change their yeast or make it new. The salt 
should be free of lime and other alkalies. Milk skimmed at twelve 
hours will retain a little cream, but it is better to be left — froth ex- 
perience I find the last thrown up cream developes bitterness iu the 
butter, 

ClealvieiA and regulirUy streoj the, fust importance, and all dishes 

and implements must bo scalded with boi'ing water, aud washed 
with oold before being used. If & croaking sound Is not produoed by 
pressing the huger across the dishes th«y require to be soalded to 
remove some residuum ef the old milk. Cow houses should bo 
thoroughly lime washed fcwioe a year,— North British Agriculturist, 

SOAP-MAKING IN RUSSIA, 

During tho last ten years the mauufaoture of soap has beoome 
an industry of importance in Russia, Iu almost every important 
town of the Empire there are now soap-work* which supply the 
rtquiremeuts of the locality, Tho crude materials from whloh the 
bulk of the uommou eoap is made aro soda and tallow, the latter 
ht'ing prepared from crude mutton and beef grease, substance* 
which are available iu abundance There are in Russia 621 tallow 
faci cries employing nearly 4,000 hands and producing together 
about 56,000 tuns of tallow annually, of which about 32,000 tons 
are consumed iu the manufacture of caudles. Among the ingre- 
dients which are used in the manufacture of the better grades of 
soap may he mentioned uocoanut oil, palm oli.wh^le oil, fi«h grease, 
seal oil, bone-marrow* lluseed oil.hemp oil, cotton olUoleiu, shellac, 
and different varieties of colophony. The soaps made with sbeilau 
are mostly consumed in cotton and net-laoe mills; the soda soaps In 
spinning mill*, cloth faotoiies,aud dye works The Russian process 
of soap-making is, on the whole, on exceedingly primitive one. 
Steam power is employed only in the manufacture of toilet 
soap; makers of common soap use cauldrons and pans over an open 


Some will ask why such strenuous efforts to awaken interest A fe » 

On this suljeoi? I answer because properly made butter Is the lu reoent years oil mills have been established at St Petersburg, 
easiest of alt fats to ossim late with tho human body aud Riga. Llbau, aud Odessa, which are priuoipal y engaged In express* 
thtf efore one of tho healthiest of foods, aud of tho greatest impor- i«*g ooouuuutoll This Industry has given a considerable Impulse to 
tonus to dslioate or weak digestions ; aud next, wo send tire uaauufaotuie of uoooaunt soap, which disolvss oven in dirty 
MUMliUr cut vt (hi* oouutry About WS.VW.OW iterllog (or w»t*r Aud l» »0*pt«d to Almoit mry ui« to which io»p c*a be pal. 
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The rapid extension of the Russian railway system will 000 a 
enable all RuiaUnaoap worka to employ oocoanut oil aa an iugte- 
dioat of manufacture, and the tlmo is probably near when the bulk 
of the aoap used In Russia will be manufactured from oocoanut oil 
and tallow. Already In many places, which have recently been 
brought within railway communication, fish grease aud aeal oil have 
been diaoarded. 

Olein and ahellao are principally used by Moacow and Warsaw 
soap-makers. Amber, glycerine, resine, carbolic acid, and eg gs 
have recently been added to the Russian soap stock. Hoap made 
with eggs is annatto coloured. Castile soap Is largely used in 
dyjlng and printing. This soap is made from olive oil, and ib free 
form ley salts; it is not diauufaotured in Russia, but Imported from 
Marseilles, la St. Petersburg and Odessa experiments have recent 


FODDER AND FEEDING, 

By Dr. A. P. Aitkhn. 

In a great many of the experiments conducted in Germany 
for the purpose of advauoing our knowledge of the laws of anb 
mal nutrition, dogs woio chosen as subjects for experiment, 
Tho dog Is natural y a carnivorous animal, and the food whioh 
it eats and the nature of its digestive apparatus differ much 
from those of the animals which are fed for human consump- 
tion. It might, therefore, seem a rash .'proceeding to ubo tho 
Information derived from the feeding of d< gs for the purpose 
of explaining the laws of nutrition as concerned in the feeding 
and fattening of farm stock. But wo must bear in mind 
that however different may bo the kinds of food that are 


ly been made to manufacture soap from the fatty acid obtained j natural to animals there is no difference in tho nutritive const! 
from giyoeriue-free tallow and coooauut oil, but the decline iu j tuenfcs of the food. Whatever tire name iff the food maybe, it 


glyoerine value put an end to these experiments. The ohoapueBa 
and abundance of earth oil In Russia have also given birth to the 
idea of omployiug this material as soap stock, and experiments, 
are now in progress whioh may, if successful, revolutionise Rub 
elan soap manufacture. The number of soap wor ka in Rutaju is 
about 300 producing 65,000 tons of soap auually, one-half being 
contributed by St. Petersburg Mosoow, Odessa, uud Riga. 

Among the soap imported from abroad, a Gormau article, made 


derives its value solely on account of containing in greater or less 
proportion the essential constituents of all food, namely.albumiuoids, 
fat, and carbo-hydrate*; and that whatever may bo the differences 
exhibited by these substances in tho food, yet when they have un- 
dergone the process of digestion they are absorbed into the body 
iu the »»anie forma in all Animals. According as the raw material 
differs in its external characters, the digestive apparatus is fashioned 
iu snob a manner as to extract from : t 'nosb 1 Actually the 

D 


by the firm of Knjbweger from tallow and oocoanut oil leads the i nutritive matter it routains, aud eomort i *■ into albumen, oil, 
way. Messrs. E'ohweger make a speciality of the production of a J au ,i grape sugar. Therefore, in luveatlgatl .g the general laws of 
1-. ._i j X *■ ■“* 11 animal nutrition ohoOHo for their aul *^ot -uy aui.ual that i- easlb. 


brightly coloured aud nloely marbled article, advantages which 
depend not so much upon the quality of tho material used as upon 
the duxteilty iff the workmen, — Chemist and Druggist, 

CHEDDAR CHEESE-MAKING, 


Mr. Hrnrv F, Moore, Frorne, Somerset, writing to tho leading 
journal, say* : — Our farms are equipped for cheese making, aud in 
most farms the farmers* wives and daughters make the cheeBe, To 
utterly displace ibis invested capital aud this cheap produ^tr e 
labour would be a u economic mistake I believe, and then lure I nm 
no advocate of the faotory system. 

I am strongly of opinion that a most useful work can he dono in 
tho matter of raising aud improving the quality of tire great 
bulk of Cheddar oheese made in this country by finding out the 
very best methods adopted iu vailous parts of tho world. There is 
au appropriateness iu trying to make au attempt iu this direction in 
the Jubilee year of Her Most Gracious Majesty’s reign When the 
Queen came to inc throne <30 years ago tho manufacture of Cheddar 
cheese was very much iu the positiou that rt was whoa Camden 
wrote of it la the refgu of E Iztbeth, or wh»u Fuller described it in 
the 17ih o-ntury. The latter said that * the wr**t fault of Cheddar 
cheese iu that they are so few and so dear, hardly, to he met with 
save at some rloh man’s table * During the rmgu rff her \ I n jowly 
the Queoir, Cheddar oheese has extended fro n a very small district 
iu this county over the greater part of tho west of Eoglaud, ab 
well as to several spots in other parts of the Bame country. H ha* 
spread to Scotland, and has b< o.mie the great rural industry of the 
dairy belt In that country, Iu ilo’Und, Russia, aud Germany it ib 
made iu large quantities, while it rtffgua supreme over the whole 
of the vast oontiueut of the United States and Canada- Iu Nwv 
Zealand and Victoria it Is the principal oheose manufactured, and 
probably this is true of tho whole of that Oceania of which ih + 
mother country is so proud. All this spread ot tho Cheddar system 
has occurred dating the reign of our gracious Queen aud ua it 
cannot but be a usual work to further help on the movement, by 
obtaining good information as to the principles whioh underlie 
saooess from evety part of the woild, I think that the Jubilee 
year of Her Most Graoious Majesty might bo well used for tho 
purpose, 

My suggestion lathis, that tho sum of £200 might be rained for 
a 'Jubilee Cheese Cup,’ to be offered next September at the Frorne 
Show for the best oheese made on the Cheddar system in any 
part of her Majesty’s dominions, each competitor to send a de 
tailed and complete report on his or her system of manufacture. 

1 would have these reports afterwards handed to tiie Department 
of Agriculture at Whitehall, and as many as were found useful 
to be issued by that Department for the benefit of the cheese 
making of the Empire I think, if wn wish to tempt th*> best ex- 
hibitors from the Antipodes and other purte of Greater Britlan 
beyond the seas, that a oup of that or even higher value should 
be given. As arrangements for such a contest would have to 1 c 
made at once, it is worth while seeing if funds for it oould he 
raised. 

I think, air, that a manufacture of something liko 135,003 tons 
of tfjeose (a lowish estimate) takes plaoo annually in this country 
All round this does not letch to the producer more, at thn vet y high- 
est, than £50 a ton, wlii’e it is possible for the best cf it to make up 
to £05 a ton — a difference between the average and fair possibility 
of over two millions sterling a year. If the Avotage con'd he 
increased only £5 a ton, It would mean something like £600, OCO 
put Into the pockets nf our boms cheese makers annually. Unit 
WO also add the benefits that might accrue to tho cheese makers of 
the other parts of the Empire, It will be seen that there is u pnaailv- 
llty of a great work being accomplished at a it til u cont. I believe 
that such a contest would bring out tho best and mo*t piactioal 
experience of cheese-making in the wholo world, and that it would 
be a useful tribute to one of those almost unkuowu reforms with 
whioh her Majesty’s bonefioent reign has beeu so blessed*— /Vorf/f 
JJritUk Jp'icu’turUt, 


that i- 

put under control. The dffVrenocs that exist among auimala az 
regards thob nutrition are difiertmos* iu degree rather than ii* kind. 

Tims, as was mentioned iu the former chapter, a dog getting ut 
feed part* daily with IS grains v >f dry albumen for evory 1,000 
grammes (2 1 -filth lbs,) of live weight. This, its waturai'albuminoid 
wvite. Is represent* atiout S3 grains of aetual floBh, bo that a dog 
weighing 5U lb«. will lose dully about a quarter of a lb, of actual 
fiealt, or about half a per >nt of Its live weight, independently of 
Jo-H by respiration, Ac. Au ox deprived oi food loses flesh in a iesr 
proportion to its weight, viz. about cne-sixth per cent : --r» 

that uu ox weighing 1,200 hs. will lose dally about 2 lbs. of 
actual flesh. If, iu look mg for an explanation of this differ- 
ence, wo examine the composilim- ct the two animals, ■?<> 

shall fin l that the body of thw ox contains a much larger 

proportion ol fat than does that t.f the dug, for the ox is an 
animal having a uatural tendency to fatten, and the explanation 
suggests itself that this excess if fat may have something to dc 
with protecting the il 'sli from wasting, Tiffs is a matter which 

can very easily he proved by experiment ; we have simply to trj 

whether a fut dog or ox, when fasting, consumes Its lbs*: less 
rapidly than a lean one. That has been prove i over and over 
I agaiu that it lias become a vvel 1 established fact that an acou 
' mutation r.f fat iu the body diminishes the amount of daily nitto- 
^enom waste, and thereby enab'es the animal to make bettor 11 f* 
of it* food — to put on fi *sh more easi y. It is with men as with 
other animal*, and it in a umtti r < f common observation that a fat 
man eats has in proportion to his weight than a lean man dots — he 
eats ;*b« albummolo b.od.imt •.** in hi - ,> belter uh»« of what fie eats. 

3’ he next qucs.io'i til ft t ar/a. h :< f, «l(us 'at mvon in Um oailv hod 
exc-rt a similar influence in diminishing the u mount of alhutmno<d 
waste, or iu enabling an animal to make better u*e of tho albumi- 
noid matter of its food? Fred' *8or Wolff ie«f tmoes the onso of a 
dog, weighing G>J . )>s , which Wes put on a diet of one pound of raw 
fl ah containing no lat, aud the animal became daily loaner, un- 
til it approached starvation point. In order to maintain a dog of 
th*t h iye in fair bodily condition, about 3 be. iff flesh would bo 
iHiotHsnry, When, instead of gifting 3 !Ijr , it received only lib, of 
flesh along with about half a pound of fat, it rapidly throve, and 
attain- d a strong, healtliy condition of body. It recovered its for- 
mer weight, but that increase of weight was not due to tit > laying 
up of fat in the body ; it w*s duo to tho making of flesh. The 
qumtity of albuminoid matter contained In the flosh was sufficient 
not only to supply Be daily liveli-waste, but a so to leave a residue 
that went to increase tii© animal’s tissues. By giving half a pound 

of fat slotitf with tho pound of fl *sh, tho samo amount of nourish- 
ment iv SB afforded us would have required Jibs, of flesh alone, 00 
that the expenditure of half a pound of fat saved the expenditure of 
21 ha of flesh in the fi od. It is not to bo supposed, hnuever, that 
if tho dog had received half a pauud of fat dal.y along with the 
*J!I 8. of lean im at, that than tiic ffibs. of flesh in excess of what was 
required to maintain its bodily ojnditiou woo d have absorhod and 
stored up in the auimal’s tissues, That does not l>y any means 
follow, for when albuminoid matter in given iu excess of tho ani- 
nial’w r« quirrmunts it goes, in tho fiiut plan-*, to Jncroase tho 
amount < t circulating albumen in the body, and thw daily decom- 
position of this in tho body, h, creases proportionately n )t> amount 
of nll uminoid waste. The amount of albuminoid wuste in the 
animal body increases directly w.th the increase of albuminoid food 
aud the simultanemiH addition of fat to the albumen of the food 
after tire limit of that substance required to maintain the animal in 
condition i« passed, ib f8 very little to piotiot the albumen from 
wasting. 'Jiffs experiment with tho dog exhibits, clearly tie fo'low- 
ing fundamental facts, that in tiro daily food of an animal a certain 
minimum of albuminoid matter is required to repair its nlftogenoux 
waste. If that quantity is much exceeded it cause?) the corresponding 
b.oreaso iu the nitrogenous waste, and thus valuable albnml- 
nold ft off fa simply thrown away, If however a certain amount 
of fut is adiRd to the food the auunai is conieut with lesa 
albuminoid matter, ami tlnii»s as well or even bolter It 
Is, tlnr#ftre, an important nn'tir for tbe foedor fro know 
what is the most economical proportion of fat to albuminoids 
hr i ho food, so that the animal may go ou slowly increasing in flesh 
without unduly.iuoreaslug tho dally amount of its nitrogenous waste. 

In the uatutal food of farm stock there very little fat.' 
The great mats of non-uitrogeuoua constituents of their food 
oonftlita of 0*rbQ:bydrAto«, aud jt is far moro important Jot 
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the farmer to know what effect these have la relation to the 
albuminoid part of the food in ouabling the animal to In- 
crease its weight and malnt&iu it* health than to know the 
effect of fat iu that respect. I’: has been found, as the 
result of great many experiments on all kinds of domestic animals, 
that the oarho hydrate* (starch and sugar) not even more powerfully 
than fat in diminishing the amount of albuminoid waste in the 
animal body, and iu enabling the feeder to exercise economy in the 
use of albuminoid food. Iu tho case (f the dog, above refered to, it 
was found that one pound of fl ish, when given along with half a 
pound of fat, was as efficient a diet as three pounds of flesh without 
it, but the same result, or even a better one, was attained when half a 
pound of sugar was given instead of the fat. When we oonsider how 
muoh more carbonaceous a substance fat is then $ugw,th!s result oan* 
not fall to exoite our surprise— oCrtainly we oouid not have anticipat- 
ed it* Sugar and fat have both been referred to in a former ohapters 
as respiratory or heat producing foods, that is to say, substances 
which when burned in the blood produce heat, and enable the 
animal to maintain its high temperature. In this respeot fat Is 
more than twice as efficient as sugar, for one part of fat requires as 
much oxygen to burn it as 2 41 pirts of sugar. Accordingly, when 
we are estimating the value of fat along with starch or sugar as a 
iieat producer, we multiply the amount of fat by 2 44 (its staroh 
equivalent), aud add it in along with the amount of the carbo- 
hydrates ; but we see here that staroh aud sugu have another 
important function to perform in anlraii uutricloa besides the 
respiratory one, viz. that of reducing the amount of albuminoid 
waste, and that in this respeot thoy are in no way interior to 
fat. 

This is an important matter, from an agricultural point of view, for 
it shows that by means of Johoappind easily digested carbo-hydrates 
the feeder Is able to produce the same fDsh preserving effeot as ha 
can by means of a like quantity of oil, which is not only dearer, but 
less easily digested, ana not able to be given in large quantity to 
farm stock without the risk of Injury to the digestive functions 
aud the general health. — No-th British Agriculturist, 


PLEASANT MEDICINES. 


[BY a physician.] 

People dislike a bitter, nauseous taste, even when well, and it is 
only natural that they should do bo muoh the more when they are 
ill, Upon this rock, more than anything else, perhaps, hat homce')- 
pathy been founded. Now, the selection of food Is regulated 
almost entirely by the taste. Unpleasant foods are excluded from 
our tables. As we are so extensively governed by the taste in 
health, It Is somewhat remarkable that this should have been taken 
so little Into aocount in Aifleaso. The advance from administering 
dried and powdered horbs, and herbs ateoped and in infusions, to 
the present status of Improved pharmacy, whereby the physician 
♦ mod seldom offend his patient's palato;and stomaoh, is in oonsou 
anao with the laws which have made our every day dietaries what 
they arc. 

To give an Invalid patient, restless, nervous, and weak, 
“mixtures’* which excite repugnanoe, will often add to his misery 
instead of mitigating it, as should be the office of every true physi- 
cian. It Is not au uncommon thing to see infants thrown almost 
into spasms when an effort ii made to ooinpel them to take a dis- 
agreeable, nauseous, bitter, or pungent medicine the second or 
third time. Those who have boeu much about the sick can hardly 
have failed to see path nts, stricken with disease and sinking fast, 
turn their head away from medicines which wore intended to cure, 
but were seen to repel. It does not soem dogmatic to say thatn’t Is 
almost as essential to consult the taste of some fastidious people a* 
it is to seleot their medioino. We do not mean by this that every 
thing should be made subservient to the teste in treating disease, 
Not at all 1 Certainly, as a rule, the physicians who enjoy the 
largest practices are those who exercise ns punctilious a care In dis- 
guising unpleasant, remedies as they do in marking out an accep- 
table invalid diet. Every removable factor in medication which 
might be suggestive of unpleasantness shoal 1 always be eliminat- 
ed ; medicines should never be glvon from dirty or unseemly 
bottles, nor be unsightly in themselves. 

Home of the most unpalatable drugs n r o among the most efficient, 
The first efforts of pharmacy were dirootod to extracting in a* 
pure a form as possible the active principles of plantB, and to the 
general purification of drugs. To the present, however, more than 
to any other time, beloug the improved methods of administering 
many highly essential modloines iu such form that their objection 
able characteristics are largely diminished or completely removed 
A very eligible form, indeed, for taking mauy unpleasant restora 
lives, tonios, alteratives, &o., is the KUxoidt. Theso very sUisfao 
toiily disguise every unpleasant quality, and possess an agree- 
able, delicate flavour which is generally liked very much, or, at 
leant, pronounced rather pleasant. 

Take, for example, Valerian — a mo*t useful and efficient remedy 
in nervous and hysterical patients ; yet how disagree ible 1 Taken 
in the Elixoid of Valerianate of Ammonia, the preparation will be 
found an elegant one, 'and tho objections ordinarily attendant upon 
Valerian to disappear. It quickly ooutrols the symptoms, and 
quiets the nervous system, it can be used ooutinuouly, and leaves 
no unpleasant aftor tff jets whatuvor. It lu a mild aud healthy sti- 
mulant to the nervous system and is effi Tout in the nervous further 
bations occurring in uterine derangements. In globus (colled “ ball 
In the throat'’), in palpitation, nervous erythism aud spasms 
neuralgia, hypochondria*!*, and ilttulcuce, it unction U immediate 
and decided. Those subject to nervous attacks should always 
have it near at hand. A tablt-apoonful of it may be taken as 
required. 

la the phaaant form of EUxoida vuoh remedies as quinine, 
BbryahnU, iron, \he bromide of potassium, potassium iodide with 
mercury blnlodido, Ac ,* nay likewise be taken with the greatest 
advantage in those oas%s where such medicine* are required, 


A WOMAN’S SUFFERINGS AND GRATITUDE* 

A VOICE FROM AUSTRIA. 

Near the village of Zilitagdorf, |n Lower Austria, lives Maria 
Haas, an intelligent and indastrioas woman, whose story of physi- 
cal suffering aud final relief, as related by herself, Is of interest to 
Euglish women, 11 1 was employed, 1 ' she says, 11 In the work of a 
largo farmhouse. Overwork brought on siok headache, followed by 
a deathly fainting and sickness of the stomach, until I was unable 
to retaiu either food or drink. I was oompeiled to take to my bed 
for several weeks. Getting a little better from rest and quiet, 1 
sought to do some work, bnt was soon taken with a pain in my side 
whioh in a little while seemed to spread o\pr my whole bo$y, and 
throbbed in my every limb* This was followed by a oough and 
shortness of breath, until finally I coaid not sew, anal took to my 
bed for the second, and, I thought, for the lost time. My friends tola 
I me that my time had nearly come, and that I oouid not live longer 
than when the trees pat on their green onoe more, Then I happen- 
ed to get one of the Seigel pamphlets, I read it, and my dear mo- 
: ther bought me a bottle of Seigel'a Syrup, whioh I took exactly ac- 
cording to direotions, and I had not taken the whole of it before 
j I folt a great change for the better. My last illness began J ane 
3rd, 1882, and continued to August Oth, when I began to take 
the Syrup. Very soon I could do a little light work. The oough 
left me and I was no more troubled In breathing. Now I am perfect- 
ly cured. And oh, how happy I am 1 I cannot express gratitude 
enough for Belgel’s Syrup. Now I must tell you that the doctors in 
our distriot distributed handbills cautioning people against the medi- 
cine, telling them it would do them no good, and many were there- 
by Influenced to destroy the Seigel pamphlets, bat now wherever 
one is to be found, it is kept like a relic. The few preserved are 
borrowed to read, and I have lent mine for six miles around our die- 
t.iot. People have come eighteen miles to get me to buy the medi- 
cine for them, knowing that it oured me, and to be sure to get the 
right kind. 1 kuow a woman who was looking like death, aud who 
told them there was no help for her, that sho had consulted several 
doctors, but none could help her, I told her of Seigel'a Syrup and 
wrote the name down for her that she might make no mistake. She 
took my advice and tho Syrup, and now she is in perfect health, 
and the people around us are amazed. The medicine has made 
Biioh progress in our neighbourhood that people say they don’t waut 
the doctor any more, but they take the Syrup. Sufferers from gout 
who wore oontiued to their bed, and oouhl hardly move a finger, have 
been oared by it. Tnere is a girl in our district who caught a oold 
by going through some water, and was iu bed five years with cos- 
tiveums ami rheumatic pains, and had tohavo an attendant to watch 
by her. There was not a dootor iu the surrounding districts to 
whom her mother had not applied to relieve her child, but eveiy 
one crossed themselves and said they could not help her. When, 
ever the little bell rang whioh is ruug in our place when somebody 
is dead, we thought aurely it was for her, but Seigel’a Syrup und 
Pills saved her life, aud now she is as healthy as anybody, goes to 
church, and can work even in the Holds, Everybody was astonish- 
ed when thoy saw h or out, knowing how many yoars sho had been 
in bed. To-day sho adds her gratitude to mine for God’s mercies 
and Seigel’a Lyrup. 

“ Maria Haas.” 

The people of England speak confirming the above. 

AFTER MANY YEARS. 

u Whittle le-Woods, near Chorley, 

“ December 26th, 1883. 

“ Dear Sir, — Mother Seigel’a medicine sells exceeding well with 
m, all that try it speak highly in its favour. We had a case of a 
young lady that had been troubled many years with pains after eat- 
ing. She tells us that the pains were entirely taken away after a 
few doses of your medioino. — Yours truly, 

“E. Peel." 

AFTER SEVERAL YEARS. 

M Stoke Ferry, January 9tb, 1884, 

“ Geutlemen,— I have used Seigel'a Syrup for several years, and 
have found it a most efficacious remedy fur Liyer complaints and 
general debility, aud 1 always keep some by me, and cannot speak 
too highly iu its praise.— I remain, yours truly, 

•* Harriet Kino.” 

AFTER SIXTEEN YEARS. 


11 95, Newgate-street, Worksop, Notts, 

11 December 26th, 1883. 

“ Gentlemen,— It is with the greatest of pleasure I aooord mi 
testimony as to the effia&cy of Mother Seigel’a Syrup. My wife, who 
has suffered from acute Dyspepsia for over sixteen years, la now per 
foutly better through the sole help of your Syrup. 1 have spent pounds 
to medicine from doctors — in fact, I begau to think she was incur- 
able until your marvellous medioino was tried.— I remain, yours 
thankfully, 

“ Alfred l vTsd,” 


THE EFFECTS HAVE BEEN WONDERFUL, 


! “Ilford Road L ispenscry, Dukinfield, 

j May 3cd, 1884. 

I “ Dear Sir, — I am happy to inform you that the sale of your Sy- 
| rup and Fills ittcreuauB here continually. Several of my customers 
I apeak of having derived more benefit from the use of these than 
| from any other medicine, iu some iustanooi the effects have beeu 
woudorful.— Yours very respectfully, 

“ Prof, Edwin Eastwood, J, B,” 
(A) 
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" Health , Crop and Weather Report 


Letters to the Editor. 


} For the Week Ending 23rd February 1887. 


RUSSIAN SAXONSKA WHEAT. 


Madras. — General prospers toleiably good, 

Bombay — Reaping of late kharif and rdbi crops going on in 
cloven districts. The condition of standing orops remains unchang- 
ed. Scarcity of fodder in one taluka of Dharwar. Fever in parts of 
t€ii, oattle-diseaso in parts of six, and small pox, in parts of four 
districts 

Bengal, — No rain during the week. Cold weather is ooming to 
on cud. Rahi crops are gonerally doing well Harvesting of 
pulses, oilseeds and sugarcane continues with good outturn. Poppy 
Is in flower ; It is backward south of the Hinges, but it is generally 
expected to be a fair crop, Boro paddy is belDg planted out. 
It digo sowings havb begun. Ploughing for early Hue and jute 
guos on Guuoral health is good, 

A'.- H\ /\ and I hi lh, — Weather getting warmer. Injury to crops 
from frost ami bbght reported In set oral districts, but ? ah\ pros- 
p.-otB continue favourable. Puppy plants are In good condition. 
Sugarcane prcstdng in progress Supplies are sufficient, though 
prices are rising. Public health good. 

Punjab —Slight laiu in tne Rawalpindi districts. Health generally 
good. Prices of food grains rising. Crop prospects average, 
lido much needed. 

Central Province •» — Weather clear and becoming warm. Pros- 
pects continue generally favourable. Prices are reported to be 
rising in stuno districts. Fever and cattle disease in place*. 

ilnirtrtl, — Weather seas, ruble, but, getting warm during the day. 
Cushing of sugaroauo and ploughing of land foi <»/<-* and damahi 
lu progroBa, Reaping of mustard crop finished Prospects good 
Five deaths frojn cholera from Sadr, and one from Katlgor c 
reported, otherwise public health good. 

Mysore and Qoorg —Standing ciops In good condition, except lu 
parts of the Cuitaldroog district where they are affected by disease, 
Coffee crop reported to bo light in the Kadur district, Prospects 
oi season favourable. Public health good. Pricee risen slightly in 
the Tumkur and Meroara districts. 

Berar and Hyderabad — Weather getting warm. * Wlioat is being 
gathered, Threshing of linseed and gram In progress. Tain crops 
prospering ; rabi crops contiuue to be reaped General health fair 
Prioes steady. 

Central India St .Ref,— Weather getting warmer, Prioes rising 
Prospects o/^opium and other crops fair, Rain prospects fair. 
Health good. Prices steady. 

Rajpoot uua.— Weather getting warmer. Tanks and wells gotting 
low and drying in many places ; rain wanted generally. Opium and 
other crops damaged by frost in some places, otherwise prospects 
favourable. Gallic disease prevalent in Meiwaro. Public health 
good Prices show an upward tendency. 

Nepal . — Tho extreme cold la at au end and everything betokens 
the nearness of spring weathor, Prospects fair. Prioes high, 


TO TI1JK EDITOR, 

Dear Sir, — 1 am unable to give you any further information on 
tbesubjeotof the cultivation of the Russian SaxooBka Wheat than 
has already appeared in print. I believe the seed (aoollmatszed) 
was again sown in the Fenzepore district by otder of Mr. O’Brien 
B.C S Settlement Commissioner, Ferozepore district, and the crop 
should now be well advanood The value of this wheat is its rich* 
u oas In glut<n. I do not, however, think it will answer and mature 
east of Meerut. N.-W.l*. 1 have bad a long Bpoll of ill-health whioh 

accounts for my silence. 

DOUNSAL HALL, 

February IS, 1887. 


| Til 12 EUCALYPTUS GLO BULL'S. 

T) TIIK EDITOR. 

Sm, — Having on servorul occasions been benefittod by ycut 
wise counsels and tlio valuable suggestions of your expert oorres. 

' pendents, I with a uuinbor of timber moi chants veuturo again to 
address ourselves to you with the following queries concerning tho 
| cultivation of the En 'a'yptus (Jlobu'v*. Wo hope that olihor you*- 
J self or some of your correspondents will kindly enlighten us on ihu 
subject : — 

1 . How to propagato the Eucalyptus <i!obu us, and at what 
time of the year ? 

2. At wnftt places and in what climate does it grow rapidly •' 

3. How many species of eucalupti axo thcro, aud how are we to 
distinguish an Evcalupt i from other tref-s 'l 

4 Is trie timber oi the Eut Cyptus Gobu'us (qua! In quality 
with teak and other timber ? 

TIMBER SPECULATOR. 

£)a!outia, 1st March 18S7, 

Not* — The E.Ghhnlus uau bo prorogated by s <o ♦ f*n 1 cut'lngs during 
the rums Hon a native of * ustrada it w<m.d nstura >y gioir to in h" 
A'tvantftge lu Hint ooun ty ; but it ha* boou nr >wn in F.dia stico h fmlv, 
we believe Being <*r a dl.-tiuct o. d *r, iloau alw -y^bj ualby rucogiFod 
1 t,y any olio bavin., a know « sue of plant*, but e-pfoid y by Ue «rom ttio 
j fragrance of it* leave, -i The timber, wo nelieve, ranks high ; but wo a>« 
unable to H*y whether it F ‘‘cpiit in quality with to vk oi other tim ers 
PrvhapH some of our corrvH|‘ondonts» might sipply tUn infjruisdon. 
— Ed , 1. A. 


Editorial Notes. 


I W # liud occasion to refer to the implements exhibited by the 
Burrakar Iron Works at the recent Dmunmu Agricultural 
Exhibition, and we aie now informed that Ritter Von 
Scbw/u 7 , hu« received numerous orders f«>r ploughs, water-lifts 
| ami cart-wheels : in fact so many that he has been obliged to 
decline to accept any more for the next three mouths. ThF. 
speaks well of the implements turned out althe Burrakar works, 
and bears out our estimate of them 


Tins report on the prospects of the ground-nut crop in the 
Madras Presidency slates that the total area under cultivation 
from April to November 188(1 was 80,51)1 a cion, while the *avea 
sown Lorn September to November alone was 53,788 acres, or 
an average of G2 per c^nt. The figures for the previous year 
are 110(9 available, except for Smith Arc > 1 , which had 57 788 
acien. This district grows the largest crops of this product, the 
area under cultivation lust year being 61,702 acres ; next in 
impoitance is Tanjore, with 1), 213 acres ; then come Chiugle- 
put, North Aroot, uud Saieiu t ^ 
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There are sign* of a movement in the direction of bounties 
in England, for we are informed that ou January 10th the 
Hertford Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture discussed Mr. 
Poy liter’s scheme of giving a bounty on home-grown wheat as 
a remedy for the present’distrossed state of agriculture. Baron 
Dinisdalo, M.P, who presided, and Mr. Abel Smith, M.P. 
spoke against the scheme, but the Chamber decided that it was 
worthy of a thorough and exhaustive consideration, and suggest- 
ed that it should be fully discussed at the March meoting of 
the Central Chamber, This is a distinctly new departure from 
the free-trade principle which economises. 

•K « 

Ouit readers will remember our references to the communica- 
tions published by our Simla contemporary on the subject of 
Russian Saxonska wheat from Mi. Dounsal Hall, and the de- 
sire expressed by us for further information on the subject, 
In response to this call, Mr, Hall now very courteously sends 
us a letter which we publish elsewhere, and hope that Mr. 
O’Brien will favour ua with any additional information he may 
have at bis disposal. It is very important in the present con 
dition of India's wheat trade that she should be able to grow 
successfully a variety of wheat held in such high estimation oi 
the continent. If, however, as Mr, Hall says, this wheat will 
not mature east of Meerut, some attempt might, we think 
be made to extend its cultivation west of Meerut. 

*** 

Some idea of the vaatness of the German beet-sugar industry 
may be formed from the fact that, up to the 7th January 1887 
thirty sugar mills had finished their campaign, having convert- 
ed 13,221 ,(>42 centners (a ceutuer is equal to a ton) of beet- 
root into sugar, as compared with 11,348,20(1 centners during the 
corresponding period for 1880-80 I T p to the 10th January last 
53,060 centners of raw sugar were shipped by way of Danzig, of 
which 38,000 tons were destined for England, and the remainder 
for Holland. At Neufakrwasser (Danzig) the stocks of raw 
sugar at present amount to 009.20d centners, against 780,510 
centners at the middle of January 1880. The total Danzig ex- 
pert from the 1st August 1886 to the 16th of January amounts 
to„l, 004,552 centners, against only 430,230 for the previous 
corresponding period. 

Last October we published a letter from our coi respondent | 
Hem Chuudra Dutla regarding an insect-pent which had attack- 
ed the brgoon plant. We sent Borne of the insects to Mr. 
Wood-Maf-ou, of the Impeiial Museum, for examination and 
identification, and h**ve now received the following - 

“ In reply to your letter dated 20th October 1886, enclosing 
begoon destroying insects, I have to iuform you that the large 
hairy catterpillurs have been bred iu the Museum (cocoons 
formed 29th November 1886, imago emerged 10th December 
1886) and belong to the species A lope licini of Fabricus. These 
are probably the ones which occasioned the principal damage. 

It is almost needless to Bay that the small cocoons from which 
a species of pyrultdee has emerged (genua and species not recog- 
nised) is valueless for silk-winding.” 

According to a local contemporary the disease known as 
pebrine has played such havoc with the silk worms in Bengal 
this year that the very existence of the silk industry is threat - 
ened. An expert who is couversaut with Pasteur’s methods of 
treatment is being brought from France to see whether some 
remedy cannot be devised. In our issue of December 25, 1886 
welpublished au article ou the diseases of silk worms, in which 
was stated that the disease which neatly brought about a total 
extinction of the silk industry of France was kuown as pebrine , 
so called iu reference to the peppered appearance of the skin of 
the diseased worms. A reference to the article referred to above 
will serve/to elucidate matters somewhat. But if the disease 
which has attacked the silk worms in Bengal is really pebrine, 
it is a* matter for very serious consideration indeed, and the 
sooner energetic measures are taken to suppress it the better, 
or before another year or two the Bengal silk iudustry will 
become a thing of the paBt. i 

« 

Tobacco growing in North Borneo, sa}s a contemporary, 
promises to be a great success. Till about six years ago the 
Java tobacco realised highest price in the market for 

(- 


" coverings/' This in its turn was superseded by the Sumatra 
tobacco, which at present sells as high as 90 cents, per pound at 
Amsterdam, while Java is only wortli about six cents. The 
Sumatra tobacco has this year been itself completely eclipsed 
by the Borneo product, which has realised the highest price 
ever yet paid for covering leaves. The shipment to Londou was 
only 300 bales, but the tobacco is said to be of the finest quality, 
the leaves being more glossy and silky than thoao of Sumatra, 
and about 200 of them going to the pouud. The report fjp;n 
London has given a great impetus to the growth of tobacco in 
Borneo, from whence it is estimated that about 30,000 bales 
will bo exported this year. It is curious that so few attempts 
have been made to iinprovo the growth and curing of tobacco iu 
India, There can be no doubt that, with due care, Indian 
tobacco might yet hold its own against that of the D'Scch 
Colonies. 

Refering to the above, a correspondent, who has seen to- 
bacco cultivation in Sumatra, ^writes as follows on the subject 
,c You wouderthat so few attempts have been made to improve 
the growth and- curing of tobacoo in India. Your wonder 
would soon cease if you were to consider ^the vast difference 
between tobacco growing in this couutry aud its cultivation in 
Sumatra. Ou one plantation that I was on, we used to clear 
1,000 acres of jungle every year and then, when the tobacoo 
was all in, let those acres relapse iuto jungle and never again 
give them another thought. There must be far greater facility 
for obtaining good jungle laud than there is at present, before 
India cun hope to cope (yes, “ cope is the word) with Sumatra- 
Then again, Sumatra (in fact you may say all the east shores of 
the Bay) lias advantages iu possessing cheap materials for the 
huge buildings required on a tobacco estate, that India has uot. 
Fuither, she has intelligent labour, which Ludia is far from 
haviug I cau imagine what ruination it would be were to- 
bacco cultivation carried ou h' re as it is iu Sumatra, Thorn is 
not the slightest doubt that it would pay enormously better 
even than in Sumatra — if the labour could bj depeuded upon 
and the proper land obtained with reasonable facility. 

‘ Tuji tea planters iu Assam could take up the cultivation with 
particular advantage, as their abandoned tobacoo laud would 
afterwards come in useful for their tea. It is not the slightest 
use attempting to compete with Sumatra unless you work on the 
same huge scale as they do there, From what I saw of tobacco- 
pLmliug, the curiug was the least difficult part of the business. 
After the trees ar* oueo in the drying sheds there is very 
little more to do than to be very careful. Any intelligent tea- 
planter could learn all that was needed by staying a few 
months on a large tobacco estate in Sumatra. The m du thing 

I is to do the business as roughly and cheaply as possible, and 
uot to go iu for tiower-gardening, iu Sumatra the tobacco 
is planted out in the half-cleared tidd with the remains of 
* huge trees lying about in every direction. Tfte sight of a 
Sumatra tobacco field would make a tea-planter’s hair stand on 
1 end. If any tea-planter cares about making a trial of tobacco- 
>Duting, I should be glad to let him know what little I re- 
nember of it Of course 1 kuow nothing of Indian tobacco 
seasons. With present tea prospects, a planter might do 
much worse tlmu put down a crop of tobacco in advauce of 
iis tea. It would be all clear gain as he would have to clear 
he land any way, aud he might, just as well as not, make a 
itlle money iu the clearing of it. Then again the returns ou 
tobacco are immediate." 

V 

Oi;a Chicago exchange announces that the final estimates of 
the Department of Agriculture on the crop acreage and yield of 
1886, has been made public, and gives the follow^o 1 figures 
u the principal crops grown ; — Wheat acreage about 37,000,000 
acres, total crop 457,000,000, showing au yield 4 of I2‘36 bushels 
per acre, having an average farm value of 03 7 cents per bush* 

1 against 771 cents a year ago. The aggregate value of the 
r op is placed at $ 314,000,000 The total of the corn crop is 
dac^d at 1,665,000,000 bushels, on an acreage of 75,000,000 
acres, giving an average yield of 22 bushels per acre. The 
average farm price is placed at 36 6 cents per bushel, against 
32 4 cents a year ago, and the total value of the crop is placed 
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at #<; 1 0,000,000. The oat crop loot u\ acreage of 5:1,000,000 
acres and produced (15-1,000,030 buNhehs, giving an average of 
20*0 bushels per acre. The average faun value is placed a(. 2J 
cents per bushel against 5S'. r > cents list 3 ear. Taking the lime 
grain producing States of the West, Michigan, K.dianiia, 
Illiouois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Io vv.j , Mtssmui, Kansas ami 
Nebraska, Minnesota led all in wheat production witii a cmp of 
42^0,000 bushels. # Illinois led in com with a crop of 
200,818,000 bushels, and also in oats with a ciop of I03,( : i:>,u')0 
bushels. It would thus appear (hat with the exception of whe.»f, 
all the other farm cro^ « show an improvement in theii uveiagn 
faiiu value. 

Oun Am .vican cousins are much exercised at pivsent regard- 
ing the more extended utilization of flax llbre in pa per- making 
Thus an American exchange writes : — “ The same energy,* in- 
telligence and skill which has been and is being expanded in 
the production of more pci feet wood pulp, would h ive brought us 
much nearer to success if if had been directed into tlm channel 
we have so peisisteutly urged M Pursy, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of French chemists, has done much towards the 
solution of the important question id the retting of ll.ix, in 
giving to tho French a system by which, to summarise it, the 
flax is retted in about one and a half hours, as agaiust from one 
to three months by (lie old processes. This, the letting, ha 
been the great bugbear and drawback to the succe ofui c »m- 
potition of American growers, and is really the cause foi the 
decline m American cultivation of this and other fibre p'ants 
With our superior soils and improved agricultural machinery, it 
is within the power of Amcric 111 growers to compete success- 
ful!) with the cheap laboi of Europe, and possibly India. H\ 
in eon junction with the machines, which have lately made their 
appearam <\ for the propitiation of the libre after retting, we 
can ] nml lice tlio.-»e fibres in competition with tlm cheap hbor of 
the world, what stands m the ' r ,iv of our adoption of the.’ 1 * 
bines initead of thebulkv, codi\, and uusi 1 DC ictoi y wood, pulp 
plants we aie imw st living for 

# -v 

■u. 


is e.stimaied that the general use of the spraying method mud 
cllect a saving I o the Stale in the increased value of tin* apple 
crop of at least one aud a half millions of dolUi.s annually 
The Ci st of the application wmhl be pnctictily nothing, so fit 
as tho codling moth injuries me concerned, as tin* lion id 
to the hecf. and the crop insulting from tin* d-d ruction ,»f 
i-urculious, cuikerwoinn aid ulh<*i minor ImI and fruit ins«*rl ? 
must more tl» ui I el m n the um ill e\p-u->* <■( -p-avine 
v.tImu> and analy.-ds have ,.h »wji that ihmv is uni (lie hligih'd 
1] inger to the emi&uuiev of f he t rn» f from poisoning the tiers 

thus early in the season, when tin* apples me vei y small aud 
befoie they have turned downwards on tlidr stems Tho 
cxpcimienU show, however that Jate poisoning is dangeions, 
and furthermore, is without e/f ct upon the codling moth 
Paris green was found more effective than Loudon purple or 
^olnlioUHof arsenic, and lime had no efl’ ct at all, Tim expeii- 
lucnU on which these statoments test were made under widely 
vaiying conditions, during two successive years on several 
varieties of fiuit, the total number of apples cxnmimM bjing 
nearly 40,000. 

* 

Tile following is the ollicial summary of tlic r-qmrts on the 
state of the season aud prospects of the crops for tho week 
ending 23id February J8M7. — The week under report has bum 
rainless. No icporl has been icMved fioui Ilium ih The 
rafn haircut which continues in Umibiyaud IDugd h.u now 
extended to the Out lal Pioviuces, Bihar and II y lcrahad . 
The crops being gathered are wln*at, gram, pulses and mi-seeds 
In other parts of the countiy the stand mg cropi still piomiso 
well, though iujuiy from frost and blight is rep tried from 
places in Bomlxy, the north-western Provinces aud Uudii, 
tlieCVntial Provinces, Kipmotani and Central India, and 
iust has TIso appealed In the Pmijth the prospects nf the 
r.ifti are u j » to the avat.ig-g but rain ;s nnudi needed thioughouf 
the province. In Muir is tarn is gmu-r.ill v m*ed"d for the 
taudmg crops, otliei \\ i .e pi.mpe..U aie tavouiabio. In Mysor;^ 
and Cool g the outlook is h itisfactoiv Thespiiug ri< < is under 
tiainjdaulalioo in Bengal, and tile land [■» bong plough**.! f a 


]’i is geneiailv believe 1 that tlm miueial products of the 
I'm led .States of Ameiu. 1 do not hold a vviy high position in the 
economy of that country , but fioui 1 repoi 1 la’ely turni-dud 
by tilts 1 iuefof the division of Mining St it i die < and Technology , 
we gather that the mineral pioducUaie valued at Sill ,7m), mij 
’Jins will Mirpiiso many of our readeis. Coal leads all odin 
mineral products in the aggregate ol its value, amounting m all 
to SI '',>,01n,V.K , Of this amount anthracite furnishes a value 
of ,^7(),UT 1 ,U IS and other ecals 8^2 3 i7,<> Js The petmleum 
product tigoiea up 2 1,8 12.0 it ban els of Id gallons each, valued, 
at 814,133.03 1. Natural gas used in place of e nl \va estimi 
ted at a value of IS 1,8b 1,500. lion ore consumed doting the 
year was a« fojlows ; Domestic, 7,000,000, and imported 
330, iSO tons. The total value of iron and steel 111 the lirst stage 
of manufacture was S'.).;, 000,000 The production of the precious 
metals, as estimated by the mint authorities, are as follows ; 
gold, 841,801,000; silver, 8oI ,000, 000. Building stone quar- 
ried during tlie year figures at 810,000000 and Inivk and tile at. 
83.7,000,009. Other products aie 1 ^presented by tho following 
figures : lime, 820,000,000 , cement of all kinds, 83, 132 .700 • mill* 
stones, about 8100,000 : grindstone, 8700 000, phosphates fiom 
South Carolina lock, *2,S 10,00] ; gypsum. 8070,000 . salt 
81,030,021 : mica 8101,000; and mineral water £1,312, M3, 
Some miuor mineral prodikts are not included in the above 
ligures, but those presented equal about 87 10 per bead of the 
entire population, 

%* 

The cou.aiK winch is such a dangerous pest 111 England 
lias found a tie ter nTued enemy in iTofc-. or S, A. Foibe^, the 
State entomeftogist of Illinois, who reports having made 
elaborate experiment** in the a] q >le orchard with aisemca 
poisons, the results of which show that an average of a* k i.M 
seventy per tent «d t!ie apjiles now destroyed or injured b\ tlm 
codling moth may besrved to ripening by one or two sprayings 
with Parin green made in e.'u lv spiing, while the fruit k not 
larger than a bare! but. Taking one year with anothm, tin* 
codling moth is found to iutest about one-li tlf th** apple-* win. h 
set on tho trees, and, making ail reasonable allowances, it 


the early 1 ice ihei * a o well as in A-wain. I’opj.y id in ll >\vei m 
K.'hg.d, wlmie tlie enlice mu of opium Jus eomman . 1 u: phe'^s. 
aud in the Nonb WV-d^i u Ihovuice; au7i < la 1 1 1 
is in excellent condition In K qpoatan r an l ( ' nlia! Ludm th 
prospects of tin; u.epaictair, th-iugh in some pki it has le— 
injured by front, I ndigo howim .*.- liavelhgun 11 Ik-ngaL The 
public health continue 1 hatisfastoiy 111 all I’lo me •«. i'nce.*- 
ai<* lisiugin the North- Western Provinces and Uuvlli, the 
j Punjab, and Central Piovinecs and in some States in the I!;tj- 
pootana Agency, and are falling in Coorg Elsewhere thev are 
generally sternly, 

A I’ofiRE-sPoNi'E'fi of the Pooiecr send.-, to that })aj>er a very 
sensible letter on the iclations of canals, to wheat cultivation, 
tie says : — 

I he pay rig ciop, in Upper India, is allowed to bn He; 
spring crop, aud to its extendi d cultivation wPl t>o due tho 
bettering of the agriculturist, I will not allude to meaeuree which 
tho peasant cannot allord, but tuko eimply tiro question of wator- 
aupply. Viewed in tho light td real gain and progrean, all pro 
( i^otd ef hui'idahot: canal a ftio but a (Hep In tho rlgiit difoction, 
j True, th'.y often iuu oruly eo.ji.gh '.r cu'tnn and I tin enough fe r 
j '*!»’ watering for tho laud to ho laid down in vvhe»t, but ilndr 
main urn |b fur what is kuowu as tin rain err p, m, tho niUlutu 
j and Indian corn, Thr-y do not, in uidhI iiistatioes, give tho t» n 
| mouths’ wat«*r needful for eugarcanc, which, however, on tho li^ht 
boI 8 of Upper India riqulrea eucii heavy manuring that tldR in 
itself Is a hindrance t*> ite extended cultivation. In what light, 
then, are wo to regard tho achemo of a canal in 'J10 inun* 

datlnu system V T ia water-sup; ly depeuda on tlm r «**« nr, I id 
I tho rivor ; its htad la i J aMn to tn* c'lck.* \ wj»l» sand ; and yet, 
if it ia to be kept properly in curb on 1 tmi lmd it waters bo 
I guarded against fl <odn t the thihv gatte ard dania at tho end of 
! the conducting chaum J from tl.«* »ivi muet be aa expenaivo so 
1 tboae In any of the ponnuia! caua's. fno particular oinal to which 
1 my attention baa been of Dtv. turned is that tonned tho Uienah 
J Inundation Canal wldch is a cross bleed hotweou a perennial canal 
j with a weir ac»08B the riv. r, aud those purely iinindation atrHam* 

; which, after oarelese'y meandering among tho old buIo channel 1 of 
[ the lowlauds, roturu tboir surplus wateis to tho nvor lower dofru 
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The Chenab Onal is, howewr, In all respect*, save tho uatne , being passed a« sound and fit for the requirements of the 


and the utVi f y t laid out with the name cure and oxpenso which 
were bestowed on the Ravee and Ganges sohemos All it wants 
is a proper head, and to deny it this. Is to rob nn expousivo 
work of two-thirds of its usefulness and profits Tuat a proper 
head could bo constructed I have little or no doubt, were tho 
funds forth coming ; that tho oanal will pay without it, is mire than 
doubtful. Let, then, tho advloe of experienced engine ora be 
called for : aud if this is favourable, away with the affootatlon of 
pauperism that cannot odor d to mao a few l*khs for a purpose 
that will turn the silt of one of tho noblest Punjab rivers into 
veritable sauds of gold. 

An exchange informs that awoll kown firm of oil cako manu- 
facturers in Chicago who hive always shown :i groat interest 
in the science of feeding farm animals, recognizing Ilia draw- 
backs that now characterize ord-inary oilcake as a supplemental 
food, have established the manufacture of a strictly supplemen- 
tal cattleccake known as their Royal Stock Food, and consisting 
exclusively of nutriment actually supplemental to, and to assi- 
milate with, the ordinary feed produced on the faun. 
The valuable properties of oil-meal — oil and albumen — are 
present iu this cattle-cake in larger quantity and in mote digest- 
able form than iu oidinary oil-meal with flesh, fat and milk pro- 
ducing elements of the highest value to the feeder. In conjunc 
tion with this Royal Stock Food, a calf routing meal is pre- 
pared as a milk substitute in rearing calves and ) oung stock. 
It is described as extremely nutritious, digeatable and whole- 
some, and is found efficacious in preventing scouring. A large 
mass of correspondence aud testimonials concerning this cattle- 
cake aud calf-meal have been sent to oar cm temporary’, in 
which ail the above insertions are emphasised by persons of •» 
national standing in agriculture and farming. 

In connection with the subject of giving warm drinking water 
to milch cows to increase the ilow of milk, a journal published 
at the Kansas State Agricultural Oo lege, sty* “ For some 
* time the college herd of cattle has received for drinking pui poses 
water quite perceptibly warm. We are confident that if those 
who question the value of this kind of drink could see our cows 
fill themselves with the steaming fluid they would quickly 
experience a “change of h art” L'pou this tho Farmer's 
Revieio remarks . “ Can’t (luy manage in some way t“ 

determine accurately if a l«*i»* amount of food will answer 
for store cattle supplied witli warm water, and if so just 
how great a saving of food. Wo already lave some facts repor- 
ted from last winter of an increased flow of milk from cows 
supplied with warm driuking water, though leporia vaibd 
greatly in the actual per cent of gain reported. This winters 
experience, when many dairymen and feeders are supplying 
warm water to their stock ought to shed a good ileal of light 
on the subject. ** 

The Times of India notices a letter addressed by Mr. J. B. 
Daveney, late of the Gth Royal Dragoons, to a New Zealand 
paper, on the advantages of New Zealand as a Held for breeding 
aud rearing hoises for the Indian army. Smic Million tics, it 
appears, have expressed the opinion that Llmre is a marked 
decline in the Australian horses, known umlet the name of 
“ Waleis,’ which are largely import' d into Hindustan, but Mr. 
Daveney warmly protests agiinst the horses bred in New Zea- 
land being leased with these. Ho points out tho remarkable 
a lice ess lhat has attended the New Z ‘.thunl Stud Company . 
which bus now boon in existence for mduo eight yeais. 
This success is due to the oar- t’ul selection of the choicest 
sires arid brood mares aud to the lemaik.tble suitability 
of lb%climate and pasturage for real mg the stock, the result be- 
ing a supply of horses inferior to iiou* iu bone, sinew, aud 
nniade,aud which have proved Ihemst-Ives on the racecourse and 
elsewhere thoioughly capable of holding I heir own in the very 
best of company. The proposal has accordingly'- been mooled 
that a contract should be entered inh» with the lndiifci Govern’ 
input for the supply by this New Zealand ('otupany of t/JO to 
2,003 horses pm annum according to requirements. The average 
pi ice of each liaise is ; c l u* £10 for Artilbuy .md Englhh 
Cavalry and .£‘35 foiVigtit Cavalry At these prices Urn animals 
| ould rf be delivered ut AuckLud,there to uudergo all testa before 


j service. Additional capital would be required to purchase stal- 
1 lions and brood mares — these to bo submitted for the appro- 
valofan officer appointed by the Indian Government — and to 
j tide over the first four yea* a until the produce of the stud 
I would be available for Bile. The amount required is set down 
j at £()0,Q00 and might be raised partly by Government loan 
bearing 4 per cent interest on the flecurrty of the live-sttfcl up 
j to say GO per cent, and partly by public subscriptions, which 
would doubtless readily flow* in were coufidenoe inspired by the 
fixing of the contract with the Indian Government for some 
such lengthy period as twenty years. Certainly the scheme 
looks both feasible and likely to prove commercially suco^ful. 
j The supply would be permanent, the cost very mich less than 
that now being paid and practical men could readily decide 
whether tho New Zealand bred animals have all the superior 
excellencies over the Australian “ Walers" claimed for them 
by Mr. Daveney. The authorities at homo recently sent out 
three experienced officers to report on Canada hs a reservoir 
for the supply of military horses for the homo Cavalry, and 
the result of their enquiries is strongly in favour of establish- 
ing and extending the permanent depot in the dominion by 
contracts of a similar nature to that outlined above. Certain- 
ly on tho face of tho facts there seems no reason why 
Now Zealand should not become a similar feeder for tho 
Indian Army. 

TRAVELLING SHOW OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS. 

| Pressure on our apace has hitherto prevented ns from notic- 
ing the interesting report submitted by Mr. C. Benson, Assis- 
tant Director of Agriculture, Madras, on the travelling show of 
agricultural implements organised aud carried out by him last 
year. The lir.st venture of the kind was made in the autumn of 
( ssr>, aud the result* were such as to warrant a repetition of it. 
The show consisted of demonstrations in the working 
of improved agricultural implements— chiefly ploughs— varied 
by occasional lectures, and travelled iu tho districts of south 
Air it, Tunjorw, Tricliinopoly, Madura and Tinuevelly, for two 
J months, July and August. It visited some twenty of tho nion 
j important towns of those districts, wln»re the wmking of im- 
proved ploughs, seed-drills, harrows, lice-lmskcrH, and other 
appliances was exhibited with considerable success, resulting iu 
I ‘lie sale of some 300 improved ploughs by Messrs. Massey and 
Go,, who deputed an agent to accompany the show. Mr. Benson 
I describes in detail the work done at each place. At Sri villi- 
‘ put nr, Mr, Benson says in a piece of hard dry g\rden laud, the 
ploughs did very good work, ub compared with the country 
ploughs working alongside. The buccsh* of the improved 
implements was equally marked in ‘ wet ’ lauds. It is notice 
able that while the ploughs were understood lud appreciated by 
the people, the barrows and seed drills were found to be (i too 
far advanced for tho comprehension of the average ryot as yet,” 
Towards the end of the progress of the show, the exhibition of 
ploughs resolved itself into the woikiug of the following 
| eliminating what appealed to bo iufeiior patterns : — 

| Massey’s tf Indian Ryot,” E. P. Ransome's “ W.M.S.” with a 
fixed pole, and Avery’s “ Hindustan. ” It strike* us as curious 
that “ on several occasions it was necessary to send away the 
bullock* provided, as they were t to l< jv/e.” This does not often 
happen to be Die case iu Bengal. Tho following remarks by 
Mr. Benson are worth quoting : — 

The travelling show lua I think, bee \ t euooosB. Mi Massey ttlla 
1 me he has sold b. one MO ploughs in oouuoctlou with it. Wo were 
able only to skim the live dintriote visited, and io^hetn there is 
much m.*w ground to be broken, and In many other districts the 
field ik untouched The Idea of such shows %oem« ti me to be 
thoroughly sound, and if carried through, the Jetton Is likely to 
produce mist valuable results But it is essentlul that it should bo 
maintained pemsfcenily aud steadily, if re*l aud fir reaching results 
are to be expected If we soail.r sufli dent seed, Wo may expiofc 
privato enterprise to take the matter up aud distribute the seed 
jail over the oount/y. Euough ha* not yet been done, The real 
I dith-'uhy of urrangh g f .r making such shows permanent It In obtain- 
ing a suitable p» rsou to put iu change. A man Is required, who not 
only thoroughly Understands the articles he is In oharge 
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of, and who is capable of showing them well and explaining their 
advantage* to the ryots, but alio who thoroughly understand < 
the way In which the ryot looks on auoh articles and how ho ahould 
be approaohed In order to recommend the novelties to him, He 
should alio be active and energetic. 

We note that the Director recommends that these tours should 
be continued, and the Board support him ; he proposes the per- 
manent deputation of a trained student to take charge of thorn, 
and the employment of a competent blacksmith, the time of 
both tcPbe given wholly to the work. The former proposal has 
the Board’s support, the latter has not ; it is not considered de- 
sirable that the people should bo taught to be dependent on an 
itinerant Government blacksmith to the discouragement of the 
local smith, nor, in any case, is it considered fair to tho latter that 
the fot tier’s work and material should be given gratis. We en- 
tirely agree witlrYhe opinion expressed by tho Government that 
it must be brought home to the people that it is to their protit 
to buy spare shares, which should be readily available 
and, if it eaunot be shown that it is to their profit to 
do so, then the ploughs stand condemned and the fact 
Hliould be honestly admitted ; if the ploughs cannot 
commend themselves to the public on thoir own intrinsic 
merits, without the assistance of gratuitous repairs by Govern- 
ment, thou any temporary advance that they may make must 
be looked on as a mere paper advance, and not as a permanent 
fac\ The Director suggests also that the exhibitions should 
bo limited to the working of ploughs, but this d >ea not appear 
to tho B nird to be n osssary ; tho plough should certainly bo 
the main obj-ct of the Exhibition, but it will not be possible to 
be ploughing always, and the spare hours, it is thought, may 
usefully bo spent in the exhibition of other appliances, to the 
existence of which, if not to their use, the nativo mind will 
gradually become accustomed. 

lii*this connection it may not be out of place to suggest that 
the Mulras Government might take a hint from Bengal, and 
start au iron workshop on the lines of that at Bimvtkur, and 
turn out cheap ploughs sail able to the requirements of the 
peopV. The Uurrakur ploughs have comm uuled themselves to 
the ryots of Bengal and Beliar, and there is no reason why they 
should not do So in Madras. At any rate, an experiment might, 
we think, be tried with a few of the Barrakur ploughs. 


DEHORNING OF CATTLE, 

Wis wish to bring to the notice of the authorities and the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and especially 
to the owners t?f cattle, the great advantages of depriving 
theio animals of their daug^rous weapons of offence and 
defence. We have before referred to tho subject, but it is 
at present occupying much attention both in Englaud and 
America. The idea originated with a Mr. II. U. UaalY. 
a large stock breeder of Illinois, and was vehemently 
opposed at the time \>y the Humane and other kindred 
Societies ; but tho Farmers lln'ieuo of Chicigo espoused the 
cause, and strongly advocated dehorning as a means of ren- 
dering cattle more easy to handle, and for other veiy good 
reasons, as will be seen hereafter, In the last number of the 
lievicw to baud we find the following remarks on tire 
subject, — 

Mr. John B»yd, the Jersey broeder, in a communication to 
Hoard's Dairyman, take* Issue with Prof. Henry on the sub 
jeot of dehorning, especially of dehorning Jersey bulls, which he 
objects to, not on tho grounds of cruelty, but booause ho 
believes it will destroy the usefulness of the animal. Hit* 
theory, which ho admits Is as yet unsupported by faots, is that by 
depriving the animal of bis means of offence aud defence, and 
breaking down his garage so that, as admitted by Prof, floury 
his dehorned six /el. -old bull waa after a short tussle mastered 
by a two-year cl i yet bearing his borne, there is danger that 
bis prepotenoy ,wdf ba destroyed, so that be will no longer 
impress this oharaotexlstloa upou bis offspring and thus a de- 
horned bull of a noted batter line of decent will beoome no more 
valuable as a gutter of butter oows than anotdlnary bull of 
the same breed, Further on *in the artlclo be doolares as 
another ground of objtotlon to dehorning, that the "hornless 
cattle are probAbly the worst fighters In the world, and actually do 
more damage to one another then thoso furnlahed with the 


weapons nature gives them.” This declaration Is oertalnly 
open to question But admitting its oorreotness, it actually 
follows that the dehorned bull instead of remaining a broken 
spirited animal, speedily beoomes a better fighter than ever, 

| so that instead of losing his prepotenoy, this quality would bo 
, Increased, 

| When the Editor had written m far, Mr. Uaaf himself walked 
j into the ollice, and being shown the above, anti the letter to 
! which it was a reply, lie asked the privilege of adding th© 

! following remarks : — 

| There is nothing lu Mr, Boyd's objection I have had the same 
I fear and lived to prove It groundless. Five yoars ago I dehorned 
! our o id 0 Ivor a Short-horn bull. He was as gentle to handle as a 
| lamb thereafter, but he was aud continued to be a capital getter. 

Over three years sioos I bought “ Dauphin " a H ireford bull Dau- 
; pilin'* oalves were better aud better marked this year than ever, 
He lacked nothing of prepotenoy. There is nothing In the objection, 
1 dehorned for my neighbour a three-old-bull and be served 
a oow within one minute aftor the operation. Up at Garden Plain 
I dehorued an Imported Short-horn bu'laud the owner In lea* than 
au hour went to tiie bull with an ear of oorn, oaught him by the 
uoie and led him out aud served a oow aud turnod him loose a thing 
uever before done with that bull. At J aoksonvllle, 111 , Dr. Corrlel 
wrote me : “ We are now (two months after dehorning) using our 

hull every day We are all oonvertB to your doctrine. Our Hols- 
tein was l'ke a buliy with a pistol in his hand ; now he is like a 
bully with "a pistol In tho other feller’s hand.” Sam Taber, of 
Spring Hill, II., tolls th« same story. So, too, Mr, Pu’sifor, of this 
city ; aud all hid ILdstolus. At this point I read with much Inter- 
est Prof. Henry’s 1 rttor on dehorning "them steers,” whloh Bro, 
Gibbs kindly cxlkd my attention to, aud now I want to say some- 
thing tiioro. I am i to meet the good professor at Madison, and 
u’ao tho board of ugriurUure of Wisconsin, and, I hopo, "lota ’* of 
fanners aud oattlomeu, aud I am vain to believe that when I am 
done you won’t call it “ sawing off ho r ns ” any more, but will call 
it d horning, for you can cut so that the oavlfcy will uever fill, and 
you oau out so that a stub born will grow, and you dehorn your ani- 
mal and he not only will not be red, but the cavity will fill and no 
stub follow. That’s tho difference between “sawing off horns” aud 
dehorning” and that L my trick, my discovery, and Is what no one 
ever did d r scovor, so Hr as we know aud this explains why I am so 
persistent and determined that all the farwors shall have my little 
book through their own papers aud also why I am more than fair In 
trying to 'provide a saw that will not break, and a gouge for oalves 
at a small price. Somebody had to do this and who, pray, hotter 
than I ? A thousand far met s in the north-west have dehorued their 
cattle this very fall. 

Turning now to tho United Kingdom, we find Mr. Boyd 
Kinuear, rff Kiuloch House, Fife, writing as follows ou tho 
| a abject; — 

Tne practice of cutting off the horns of oattle la one which is re- 
volting to the instlnots of humanity, and the high authority of Pro* 
feasor W alley • who, at the reoent mooting of tho Society for Proven- 
I tlou of Cruelty to Anirauis, affirmed that it was both needltai and 
J cruel, will appear to ordinary persons to be decisive. There are, 
however, some practical considerations which I should like to 
1 put forward. I may say that no one is more hostile to oruelty 
than 1 am During many yean . I was an ao’ive member of a 
society for Its provoution, and I have journeyed many a mile and 
spent many a Jay in investigating cases whloh came to my ears. I 
was At one time outire y of Professor Walley's opinion on the 
subject of dishorning oattle, I have soon grouuds /or changing 
it, and I aui desirous to state wlut they are. Some 
cattle are malicious, bub many, in fact nearly all, ore play- 
ful, In ioat as iu earnest, their instinct is to use their horns, just as 
a dog in play lug will protend to bite. But horns are a serious 
weapon, even in play. In their natural state, roaming over wide 
plains, tho malicious can be avoided by thoir neighbours, and the 
playful can chase each other without coming in dangerous con- 
tact. Bub in our enclosed fields, still more in our confined * 
courts or boxes, there Is no escape for the weaker or less agile. 
Thus injuries from the dig of a horn are frequent. Ofton the 
horns are broken off by the middle by getting entangled in an 
encounter, and In many more oases than the publio Is aware 
of the outer horp has been thus entirely detaohed by the root 
from the skin, aud from the Inner core of bone. Even when 
oatiie are tied up long horns will reaah a neighbour, and they 
are further a source of danger to the attendants v^io feed 
them, and who, if not very oareful, are liable to get, a very naety 
and even dangerous blow from It toil of |ho hold, la oQUftfl 
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there Is generally one beast whloh Is weaker than the rost, 
and whloh la kept in auoh terror that it fails to get its proper 
share of food. Mr* Soot »Skfrvlng, who admits that ripping 
of the akiu is frequent, says that could be prevonted by affixing 
Urge wooden bulla to th*i tips of the horns. But, though this wou'd 
prevent ripping, It would not proveut a violent blow, dangerous 
trulsea, or the breaking of the horns by fighting. That these 
dangers to man and boast are really very general and Borious is 
shown by the simple fact that an ox whloh has boen dishorned 
will always bring £1 or £ k 2 more in a market than one which 
has not This is the money entimate by practical men of the 
Injury (and pain) whloh its horns are likely on an avorage 
to o a use. If wooden balls, which would co^t perhaps 01. would 
suffice to avert it, the difference in price would not exist 
Dishorning, whether by cutting the horns rff or by eradicating 
them with a pen knife from the head wJiou a calf, obviates these 
risks. The quostion In point of cruelty therefore is, whether the 
momentary paiu of the operation Is greater or less than the 
probable pain through aooidents, Since I have kept oattle, now 
some fiftoen years, and lately to the number of from one to two 
hundred head, 1 have oome slowly but ole&riy to the opinion that 
dishorning is the more merciful system. The pain is not so severe 
as may be Imagined 1 have seen oows with a born snapped right 
across in a fight, or with the outer shell wrenched from the bone, 
through getting locked in the horns of a neighbour, ca'mly recom- 
mence grazing, with the blood running down their faces, The 
same thing happens when the operation is performed by man. If 
rightly done, not one case in 600 shows the slightest bad con- 
sequences, or oauses the animal to slop feeding, far Ibsb to fall 
off in condition. As far as can bo judged by the actions of ths 
animal, it causes no more pain than the cutting off of lambs’ 
tails, whloh is performed on every one that is born, and infinitely 
less than another operation which is performed on half the young 
animals of the horse, cattle, and sheep tribo*. The conditions 
of domesticity compel us to infllot a little pain in cider to 
obviate much more 

Look as we will, there is nothing but advantage to be gained 
from the process of dehorning. 

GARDENING IN CALCUTTA, 

VIII. 


The Propagation ok Plants~G rafting — (Continued.) 

8thm replacing Graft. 

This Is a modification of the old system of inarching commonly 
practised in this country ; it is very useful in oases where the ste n 
of any valuable plant has been seriously injured, or Incapacitated in 
any way, so as to render a substitute necessary. The operation 
must be carefully performed, and great care should be taker*, to see 
that the union is perfect, before separating the plant from the 
original item, 

Hark repairing Gratt, 

I have never heard cl this operation being performed in this 
country. In districts that are much infested with hares, it fre- 
quently happens that the bark of young fruit trees is entirely nib 
bled off by them, just above tho ground line, In most instances 
causing the death of tho trees, 

Grafting Cuttings. 

this is undoubtedly oue of tho moat useful methods of grafting, 
and Is especially useful to the young practitioner, as It requires less 
skil and care to obtain a successful result, than any other system, 
Tiie process is simply to unite the two cuttings from their base, an 
inch or so upwards, by paring them down so as to fit the two 
together and soourfng them In a proper position by tying, before 
the cuttings are inserted. I have adopted this method extensively 
ior the propagation of several of our weak-growing varieties of 
Crotons such as Rowapicta, Mr* t Barron Ohanlri&re , and others of 
the same class. These varieties when propagated as ordinary 
cuttings, "frequently take from one to two months, or even longer, 
to iroot properly, but by splicing them on cuttings Of Maxima, 
Granite, Aucabafolium or any other strong growing kind they not 
Daly root quiokiy, but their after-growth Is invariably more vigorous 
than when on their own roots only. 

Layering, 

Thero are many varieties of plants, which are extremely difficult 
to raise from cuttings, but these as a rule may ho successfully pro- 
pagated by layers, and even with many plants that root freely 
enough from cuttings, it Is often more profitable to resort to layoi- 
lug, m by this plan much larger plant! may be obtained In a short 


space of time, Tho operation itself may be performed In a variety 
of ways. Souk* recommend that a small ring of the bark should be 
removed, to prevent the return of the sap, others are contented 
mere'y to pieroe the stem in several places with an awl or knife, but 
the phn moat generally adopted, is to out tho stem about half way 
through just below a bud or leaf, and splitting the stem upwards 
for about two inches, which should bo kept open with a small wedge 
or piece cf stone. This method does not Interrupt the asoent of the 
sap, and at tho tame time the out portion of the stem attraoti the 
return flow, which, interrupted iu Its progress, exudes jt the 
vvouiidod part, gradually formiug a oaUus whloh eventually throws 
out rootp. The propagation of ornamental plants and shrubs should 
be perfoimcd either before the ascent of the sap, that is, early in 
the spring, or after they have fully developed their new growth ; 
or in the oase of roses, after their flowering season is over, and fruit 
trees after the fruit has ripenod. Iu all oases, oare must he fc*ken 
that the layers are kept well supplied with water. To Insure this 
in dry weather, many adopt the plan of placing a small flower-pot 
half-filled with eoll over the layered part, The pot should bo fillod 
with water daily ; this, gradually peroolating through the soil, 
supplies all tho moisture that will be required. 

Layering ry Elevation. 

This (a but a modification of the preooding ; the only difference fa 
that Instead of bringing the branehes down to the soil, we carry the 
•oil up to the brauohcs, or speaking metaphorically, 11 as the 
mountain will not oome to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the 
mountain ” The beat way to perform this operation is to take an 
ordinary flower pot about four or six Inohes in diameter, and cut it 
exactly In halves ; place this round the branoh that Is to be re- 
moved, having first taken off a ring of about in inch of tho bark. 
After fixing the sections of the pot firmly in position, fill lu with 
good rich soil, ami care must be taken that this is always kept In 
a proporly moistened state. This, as will be seen, closely resembles 
the old native method of propagation by goohe, regarding whloh 
b erminger Iu his Manual of Gardening gives the following Instruc- 
tions : “Select a firm healthy branoh, the wood of which is well 
ripened, and Immediately under a leaf bud take off a small ring # of 
bark about one Inoh wide, sorape the woody part well, so that no 
trace of bark remains Apply a ball of well-tempered day ; bind 
It ou securely with tow or other soft bandage, make it fast to a stake 
if necessary, hang a Bmall pot having a small hole in the bottom 
just over the gootte and supply it with water daily. In a few 
months you will obtain a well looted plant. As the fibres arc 
emitted from tho buds that are above tho wouud, they will descend 
into tho ball of earth and form roots, As soon as they are seen 
protruding themselves through tho bandage the branch may bo cut 
off from the parent tree and plantod where it is Intended that It 
shou d remain. This appears to be the most expeditious method of 
procuring strong well-rooted plant? , and at the same time le a sure 
method of procuring duplicates of any desirable variety. (Juless, 
however, some precaution be taken, the water In the pot above will 
flow out too fast, and very often not fall upon the gootec at ell. To 
obviate this, therefore, the flowing oontrivanoe i« commonly 
resorted to A picoo of rope has a knot tied at one ond of It, the 
Other end is pasiod within the pot and drawn through the hole at 
the bottom, till tho knot Is brought down to fa)) upon and close up 
tho hole, Tho ropo thus Beourod by Its knotted end vvllhln the pot, 
is carried on at full stretch and coiled round the gootee , By this 
means the water when poured into the pot oozes slowly out, 
trickles down the rope and aloug the ooil and so distributes Itself 
| over the whole goolrc ” Many of our native gardeners are wonder- 
I fully oxpert at this method of propagation, Most of them, how- 
1 ever, Instead of using a oompost of tempered olay employ a compost 
| prop Me d as follows 0 ie part gootte fish, one part mustard oake 
j or kfiullce , two parts old cow-dung This la placed in an earthen 
vessel and the whole thoroughly saturated with water, it is then 
allowed to stand for threo woeks or a month by whloh time It la 
thoroughly decomposed, and is then mixed with double its weight 
of strong tonaolous clay when it is ready for use. Tho nativos be- 
lieve that the fish mentioned possesses some peoullar virtues of its 
own, but probably auy other kind in a decomposed state would 
answer equally well. \*- 

Approach or Graining Inarching, 

This is undoubtedly the most ancient of 4 nll systems of grafting, 
and Is the moans more generally omployed In Bengal for the propa- 
gation of the rose, than aoy other. All that Is necessary to perform 
tho operation successfully, Is to select stock and solon whloh are not 
only of about the same diameter, but also In the same stage of 
growth, The most ojnveniout part of each should then be seleoted 
and about ono- third of the diameter of caoh should be out aw»y 
carefully with a sharp knife, for a length of about three Inches 
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The two should then he tied carefully together, taking oars, n la 
graftings that the under sides of the bark meet exaotly. The uofoa 
It greatly facilitated. if the ju notion i« covered with grafting wax, 
A* soon as the graft hat beoome established, It may be severed from 
the parent, at Wbleb time the efeook should be headed down on a 
level whh the union so that all Its ssp may go to feed the young 
plant eatabllehed thereon. 

Division. 

Tbjsmodels adopted with a great number of plants, suoh as 
the Chryeanthemnm, Cenerarls, and many other species ; all 
that It necessary to do is to shake all the soil from the roots, and 
dlr*4p It op , 10 that each portion may have a portion of the roots 
adhering fto'it, alFCTe-pot In fresh toll shading carefully for a few 
days. After beoomlng et Hah lie feed they will he found to grow with 
muoh greater vigour than plant* that had been left undisturbed. 

RU3 IN URBE. 

" NOTES ON THE BEHEEA SUGA.B-CANE MILL. 

[By Bukbqws, Thomson, and Mylne,] 

( Concluded from latt mek.) 

[Extract from High Court Deoree In Suit No.l of 18841, 

Jnth « High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal— 
Exlraodinary Jurisdiction . 

Walt kb Thomson, of Beheea, in the district of Shahaba 1 and 
and Jamee Mylne, of Beheea, aforesaid, zatnlndart and indigo 

planters ... ... ... ... Plaintij}*, 

AND 

Harry Mohan Ghoee, and others ... .« Dr/endinti, 

Suit tor an Injunction : for an account of the profits derived 
from certain machines [for expressing angar-oaues, for damages, &o. 
This osu«e ooming on In the first seaood, third, fourth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, sixteenth and seventeenth days of April last and 
on this day for fiual disposal hefore the Dou'ble Sir Rioha»d 
Girth, Knight, Chief Justice, and the Hon’ble Arthur Wilson. 

It is ordered and decreed that a Writ of a Perpetual Injunction 
he awarded against the defendants Hurry Mohun Oho*e, Mohendro 
Khan and Pinch Cowry Bhadoory (raed «s Punobanuu Bsdoory) 
and each of them, their or each of tlielr agoutu aud eorvauts, and 
all person* Ou their behalf during the chntlnnsnoi of the plant ff« 
wxalusive prfvllnoes, under Patent No. 753 of 1874, a* amended in 
the year 1834 In the plaint In this suit m ratified, or any exten- 
sion thereof, from mann factoring, or selling or disposing of, or using 
the *aid Patent as amended as aforesaid or any machine construct- 
ed sooording to the plantiff<’ Invention is disclosed In lue said 
Patent or only oolorably differing therof jtn, or being an infringe- 
ment of the plan tiff <* said exclusive privileges, and from In any way 
Infringing the plant*ffV said Patent. Aod the planfciffs by their 
oounset, praying that the damages smt lined by them may be 
assessed on the evidence t*kt»n in thh suit. It is declared that 
the pKutiff* are entitled recover the sura of Rupees five thousand 
two hundred and fifty six. And it is further ordered and decreed 
that the said defendant Hurry Mohuu Ghoee, and others, to psy to 
the plantiff* th« said sum of Rupees five thousand two buudrod 
and fifty-six with Interest thereon, at the rate of six per cent per 
annum, from the date thereof until realisation; and do also pay to 
the pUotiff* their oosts of this salt with Interest thereon until 
realisation. 

In the High Ciurt of Calcutta 29 h March 1883. on a motion to 
■et aside the Patents granted to Meters. Thomson and Mylne for 
Portable Domestlo Sugar-cane Wilis, specially suited to the wants 
and means of email cultivators, the decision of Mr, Juslioo N orris 
was at follows: 

Upon the whole I am of opinion that this rale must be discharged, 

I must haw seemed to vacillate yosterday and to-day, but it has 
arisen from a desire to do juitioe between the parties, 

I Intimated yesterday that the case was a weak oue, and this 
morning I did the same, and I asked Mr Aguew to state 
the point on which he contended that the rule ought to be made 

absolute, | 

M-\ Agnew's argument wss this: —Messrs. Thomson and 
Mylne c uM only olalm on a combination of old materials or of 
well‘ku5wL mechanical appliances, aud he lovlted me to compare 
the model of thn nrgwh lue com ntraly need for many years with 
Thomson a«d Mylne'e machine, and Mr. Aguew suggested, 
while admitting that Messrs. Thomson and MyWs machine would 
perform Its woik mote • xpe lltlouely and better, that there wes no 
mat'iial diffeiouo* between tb« two machines exoept suoh as oue 
would expect from the new nuJimo being made by persous more 

l|i Mote than the makers of the old machine* If l 


oorae to that concision, Mr. Agnow oont radod it was sufiioleut to 
justify my making the rule absolute, or oalliug on the Advocate 
General to go Into his case. I was anxious to lo^k at the oases of 
Murray vs. C'ay ton, L. R. 7, C!i. App. 570, and Spencer 
vs. Jack [11, "Law Times,” New Sarles, p. 242], 

I may say that there is no doubt that one maohiue is an lofi atfcely 
preferable article to the other, and the results are far superior 
frr>m the use of the one to the other, and It is an undoubted fact 
that there are appliances in the one which are absent In the other. 
The one Is made to be transferred from place to place like the 
threshing machines, which are now transferred from homostead to 
homestead in England, while the other la like the old threshiug 
machines to which the corn had to bo brought. The habit having 
grown up here in India of cultivating small portions of land with 
sugar-cane, a machine made to be taken to tho dodrof the culti- 
vators for the purpose of pi easing out the juice of the oaue, Is one 
that would be very extensively used, 

| In Spenoer vs. Jack, Lord Westbury says "It Is Impossible 
to deny that, it there be a combination of several things previ- 
ously well known, which combination Is attended with results 
of suoh utility aud advantage to the public, that the combination 
I itself is rightly denominated a substantial improvement; it Is, I 
say, impossible to deny that that Is the subjeot of a Patent.” 

I am bound to say, it is impossible to oome to any other oonolu* 
sion than that the combination ueod by Thomson and Mylne Is a 
substantial improvement. We have the farther oase of Murray 
vs Clayton, L, R 7, Ch. App, 570, in wbloh ooonra an 
expression of opiuiou i f Lord Justice Jamee. The Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon had said — " Bat, assuming all this to be true, I do not 
think that it can therefore he held that the plaintiff is entitled to 
the monopoly which the Patents purports to grant. No doubt 
a combination of things, nob la themselves new, but which com- 
bination Is perfectly new In the form in which the inventor has oast 
it, and producing new and more beneficial results, may be the 
the subjeot of a Patent, but I am aware of no cam In which it has 
been held that the mere arrangement of common cloraentary 
mechanical materials, and the construction, by means of such 
arrangement, of a machine which produces no other result than that 
which had been previously accomplished by other mechanical 
arrangements and construction, woo d support a Pafceut. If it 
were so, there w raid bo no protection to tiio public or to oarller 
Patents agalust the lugenulty of any artisan who might havo the 
skill to* arrange the old mechanism In a new shape, and therety 
to appropriate to himself the fruit of previous inventors' labours 
in the ptoper sense of that term, and so that tiio prfvilega and re- * 
ward which tho law only concedes to out-and-out wit and invention, 
might bo bestowed upon mere skill in handicraft " 

Upon this the Laid Justice observes: — "I find it very diffi- 
cult to reconcile this proposition with what has born said by 
many Judges in many oases, aud more particularly in the oase of 
Cane vs. Price, 1 Webster's Patent Cases, 393 Now, no doubt 
Crane versus Price has been questioned, aud if I may be permitted 
to say so, with all respect to the very powerful tribunal which 
decided that case, I havo never been satisfied with the decision." 
That, however, was simply because I could not soe how the word 
combination could be property applied to tno introduction of a 
particular kind of fuel int> a machine which had been patented 
for the use of every kind of fuel in the making of iron, and neither 
I, nor, so far as I am aware, any other judge has ever questioned 
the prinoiples upon which that case was dooided, and which are 
thus laid down by Chief Justice Tindal : — fB We are of opinlou, 
that if the result produced by suoh a combination is either a new 
artiole, or a better article, or a cheaper article to the public than 
that ^rodnofed before by tho old raothod, that suoh combination 
Is an invention or manufacture intended by the Statute, aud may 
well become the subject of a Patent, Suoh an assumed state of 
facts falls clearly within the prioolple exemplified by Abbott, C J. 
when he Is determining what is or what is not the aubjoct of a 
Patent, namely, It may perhaps extend to a new process, to be 
oarrled on by known Implements or elements aottng upon new 
aulstaioos, and ultimately producing some other known substances, 
hut ptoduolng It in a cheaper or more expeditious manner or of a 
better or more useful kind. And It falls also within the doctrine 
laid down by Lord Eldon, that there miy be a valid Patent for 
a new combination of materials previously in use for ibe same 
purpose, or oven for a new method of applying such unte^iali. 
But the Hpeoifioatiou must c'.eirly express that U is iu respsot of 
suoh new combination or application," 

It is admitted by Mr. Aguew tint this nnoblna will pro- 
duce a tetter article at less prioe, and. If so, it is a cheaper 
atUeiev 
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On these short grounds I am of opinion that no sufficient ground 
has been made out to make the rule absolute. The ru!o must be 
discharged. 

The Advocate-General applies for costs on Scale 2, and for 
°°flta of photographs and experts. I shell make no special ordor 
as to oosts. 


Competitive trial of Sugar-oane MlMs at the International Exhibi- 
tion, Calcutta, 1st February 1884. 


Mill. | 

! 

;2I 

Size of Rollera, 

XI 

« 

7i 

/* 

• .1 nice 
Extract- 
ed. 

! Time 
Occu- 
pied. 

don e 
to 
juice 
our. 

! i§2 

1 3 — 
i-*o 

i © i 

Of* 

»& 

Dlarno- 
ter. ' 

Lou gt 


lb*. 

ox. 

rn. 

| r 

turn 

Death Si KUwood., 

4 Men 

^7 inches 

fliu. 

tseib 17 

1 

4 

1 

258 Iba, 

t 

1 47*38 

Cantwell 

do. 

I 10 ,, 

1 0 „ 

}s „ 

|do. 

22 

18 

4 

87 

291 „ 

03 3G 

Shank* 

do. 

7 tt 

* ■* j 

j do. 

22 

fi 

5 j 

49 

280 „ 

62'lfi 

Thomson AMyluo. 

do. 

7„ 

8 „ 

do. 

23 

2 


18 

420 ,1 

04*23 


1 Bul- 






! 




Ditto 

look. 

7 „ 

8 „ 

do 

i 23 

14 

4 , 

74 

347 ,| 

CG*3t 


TRIAL. 


In the presence of C. E. Bernard, Esq., B. C. S.,C. S. I., 
Chief Commissioner of British Burmah, A. P. MaoDonell, E«q., 
C. S. t Secretary to Government of Bengal, and T, W. Holder- 
ness, Erq , C S., Assistant Secretary to the Government of India, 
Revenue and Agriculture Department, at the International Exhi- 
bition, Calcutta. 8tb February 1884. 
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Tfme 

Occu- 1 
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Woik done 
equal to 
’be. juice , 

per hour. 1 

Lbs. juice ' 
per iOOlb, 
Cane. 

Dlamo- 

ter. 

lougth.;S^| 

[ - 

ib. 

i 

| ox, 

l m 


Thomson* Si Mylne 

1 Bul- 
lock. 

7 In el urn 

j 

3 Inches 471b. 

i 

2 

6 

0 

331 lb, j 70*47 


COMPETITIVE TRIALS OF SUGARCANE MILLS. 

t Made at Hablgunge, Sylhet, 17th February 1884, under the 
supervision of G W. Piaoe, E q , B C. S., Assistant fcommls. 
‘•loner, Cane being a thin white kind, average, J inch diameter. 


' 

Size of Rollers. 

Cane crushed 
per hour lbs. 

Juioe extract- 
ed per hour 
Ib*. 

.si 

o — • 

.1 . 
-o o 

SgS 

(S°" 

Length 
Inches. | 

Diameter 

Inohes. 

N.tlve Mill ... 

89 

Gj 

3794 

203 

53*7 

Tbom-on and Mylne 

8 

n 

S 

443 

282 jj 

57 3 

Native Mill .... 

61 

84 

647 

268 j 

48*8 

Thomson and My'ne 

i 

10 

8 

1 

555 

308 | 

53 8 


At the same place the small 8” x 7" mill extracted from large red 
oane(l^ diameter) 69'bs, Juice per lOOlbs, Cane crushing at 
the rate of 690’.bs. per hour. 


The Assam Gazette, 27th June 1884, Appendix A, page 279.— 

Extract from report of experiment In crushing sugar-cane a* 
Hablguuge, By G. W. Place, Eiq , C.S., Assistant Commissioner. 

The B^heoa Mill possesses the great advantage of cleanliness over 
the native mill, In the Utter, the juice falls down on the working 
parts of the machine, and is received In a vessel placed in a hole 
below the level of the ground, while the oane having to bo passed 
through three or four times aooumalated a good deal of foreign 
matter In being paced from the side of egress to that of ingress ; 
much of the juioe is also wasted, being splashed about the base of 
the mill. 

From experiments (j and 7 it seems that the Beheea yields 2 
per ce nt of juioe more than Cantwell's mill, and takes only half 
the time. The method of catching the juioe In Cantwell's mill 
Is not so effeotive as the Beheea, where It falls on a tray, placed 
slantwise underneath the rollers. This Beheea mill is also much 
simpler in construction and of lighter material, It weighs only 
846 lbs,, while Oautweb's weighs 588 lbs. , and is very difficult to 
take asunder 


Namoe of Mill, 

Motive power, 

Quantity 
of Sugar- 
cane. 

1 

Time occu- 
pied In 
pressing. 

i 

t ° 8 

hi 

il« 

9 

t 

W 

l 

III 

a* 





srs ch. 

srs oh 



X. Beheea Mill, ’ 
double squecso, 1 
three roller*, 8 
Inches long, two 
7 inches, aDd 
one 4Jlnobefl In 
diameter, single 
lever ,9feet long , 

N 

Buffalo, one 
man driving! 
"and on deed- 
ing milk 

i j 

) 25 seen 
Vof red 
j oane. j 

j^Mlnutes 

17 8 

8 0 

10 

08*75 

2, Smaller coun-^ 
try mill, doublo 
lov<>r, 18 leet 10 
tnchos. 

) Four dri?-i 
Vlng.twomen 
j feeding, 

) 20 seer* 
[•white 
j cane. 

1 1 

jot do. 

- 

10 11 

8 4 

7* 

63*45 

8. Beheea Mill, 
two rollers, 8 
inches high and 
7 inohea in dia- 
meter, Ainglo 
lever, 9 feet. I 

f Four men 
> pulling and 
( ono feoding 

| 

| Ditto. 

I 

5 do. 

n 7 

; 

8 8 

7* 

67T8 

4. Country MilL> 
large roller. 4 
foot 8 inehos 
long . I 

Diameter at bot- 
tom 7 inohes. 1 
,, at top lo ,, || 
Lover (doublo)25 
feet, J 

\Hix men and 
/two feeding. 

(2matmd 
i 80 seers 
( Ditto. 

72 Minutes 
90 seconds. 

| 48 8 

49 4 

7| 

48*5 

5, Largo Beheea * 
Mill .two rollers 
16 inches long 
and 8 inches in 
diamofcer, 

( Six men and 
j one feeding. 

1 Ditto, 
f Ditto, 

22 Minutes 
15 second. 

1 55 8 

42 4 

7f 

1 

65*5 

fl. Behooa Mill 
(as in No. 8) 

/ Four men 
driving 
l double lovori 
j andonofeed- 
Ving. 

1 20 «oom 
j Ditto, 

| ftyMlnutos 

12 4 

7 10 

•• 

01*26 

7,Cahtwell * millp 
two rollers, one| 
8 inches by lu{ 
inched in dia- 
rooter, one 8] 
inches by ft in- 
< no* In diame- 
ter | 

| JMtto 

Ditto. 

17 do. 

11 14 

8 2 


69*25 

8. Beheea double 
squeeze, a* No.' 
1, 

i 

{ Buffalo, one 
J man driving 
land ono 
V feeding mill. 

n 

1 16* do. 

86 10 

16 4 

*' 

i 

6ft *nt 

, 


The following Ib taken from the Assam Gazette, dated Saturday 
7 eh June 1884, Part II., Appendix B., page 280-281. 


EXPERIMENTS IN CRUSHING SUGAR-CANE AT 
GOLAGHAT, 

Extracts from Aisiitant Oommi*»ioner'i Diary , dated 27th March 
1884 

Three Mills were employed In oaoe crushing : — 

(l.)— A doable rqueeze iron mills having three rollers (7"x8") ; 
Messrs. Thomson mid Mylne’s patent ; — 

(2.)— A two roll Iron mill having rulers (8"xl0" Messrs 
Thomson and Mylne's patent : — 

(8,)— An ordinary Assamesehal with cylinders 12" x22 " 

A buffalo was used to work each mill, and two men were em- 
ployed in driving each buffalo. 147 lbs. of oane were supplied to 
eaoh mill. 

The following Is taken from the Assam Gazette, dated Saturday 
7th June 1884, Part II, Appendix B, page 280-281. 

Experiments In crushing sugar-cane at Goiagbat. 

Extract from Asistant Commissioner's Diary dr ted 27th March 
1834. 

Three mills were employed In oane orothlng*— 

(1,)— A double tquerze Iron mill having three rollers (7x8) 
Messrs. Thompson and Mylne's patent 
(2 )— A two roll iron mill having rollers (8x10) Inobet Messrs, 
Thompson and Mylne’s patent ;— 

(3) —An ordinary Assamese hal with Cylinders 12x22. 

A buffalo was used to work eaoh mill, and two men were 
employed in driving each buffalo, 147 lbs. of oane were supplied 
to each mill. 

In addition to the drivers one man only wae employed at 
working the three roll Iron mill, 18 minntee were occupied by 
It in crashing the oane (onoe pissed through, and the result 
showed 101 lbs. of juioe and 40 be. of dry pith. 

The same number of men wore engaged on the two roll 
Iron mill : the oane was orushed in 24 minutes (once passed 
through), and the outturn was 93lbs, of juioe with 49 lbs. 
of pith. 

Three men were employed on the Assamese mill tr addition 
to the two drivers, i e., one feeding ; one withdrawing oane, 
and re. supplying it to the feeder, and one removing juioe. 
This mill took 35 minutes to orush the oane (fonr times 
passed through), and yielded 821be. of juioe and 05lbs. of 
pith. 

It may be mentioned that the oaue discarded from the 
wooden mill wis passed through the three-roll iron mill and 
produced 25 'Is. of juioe. This julos when boiled, yielded 
41bs, of ffoar. 


* nt«r? at of 8 minutes rest. 
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2he mult of these experiment* may bt tabulated a* follows 


Mill. 

^ . 

Motive 

power. 

BlZS OF 

Rollers 

plumber of men em- 
| ployed on Mill. 1 

! 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Juice extracted in lbs | 

Time occupied. j 

Work done equal to 1 
the juice per hour | 

91 1 

o 

u i 

t | 
!„■ 
!}!j 

3“ 1 

| 

5 

L 
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Length. 

8 Roll 4oublo squeeze 

One 

l 






1 



Iron Mill_ 

buffalo 

r 

8" 

1 

147 

10] 

18" 

396-1 

| 68 7 

17*25 

2 Roll Iron Mill 

Ditto. 

8 

10 

1 

! 147 

08 

24 

245*0 

1 

17*0 

Assamese Mill 

Ditto. 

r 

22 

8 

147 

82 

U 

140 0 

j 56*7 

13*75 


lOOlba. of oane were supplied to each mill, god the fol'ow- 
log table shows the result. 
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£ 

J 

5 

1 

8 Roll double squeeze 1 
Iron Mill 

1 

One 

buffalo 

i 

7” 

8" 

100 

H 

1C 

220-8 

OJ‘5 

922 

2 Roll Iron MIU .. 1 

Ditto 

i 

8 

10 

100 

57 5 

20 

172-5 

57*5 

8.77 

1 

Assamese Mill 

Ditto 

8 

12 

22 

100 

29*0 

i 

91 5 

29 0 

! 

4*0 


A farther experiment wu made between the three-role iron 
end Assamese Mill. 

Two hundred square feet of mog o»ne were oat end yielded 
181 lbe 

Ninety-one Jba. were aupplled to the three-roller end 901 ba, 
to the Aaumtae m»ll and the reaalt la herewith shown— 


I 

Mill,. 

! 

Motive 

power. 

1 

! 

Number of men 
employed on 
Mia 

State of j 
Rollers, ! 

1 i 

ii 

Cane crushed in 
lbs. 

V 
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i |j ! 

! §3 1 

! .a i 
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I- 3 

•3SJ 
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Is I 
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1 ° i 
•!-, * , 
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J 
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One 1 

1 


1 



i 

i 

1 

S roll Iron Mill 

buffalo. 

i 

7" 8 ° 

01 

AS* 

13| 

282-2 

60 7 


Asoamose MIU. 

1 " 

3 

12 22 

oo ! 

48 

27* I 

104 7 

53 [ 

i 

6-8 


The following table ehowa the average quantity of work done 
by the three mil’s 


Dw»orii*tion of 
Mill, 

SUe of Roller. 

Motive 

power. 

Number of men 
emploj ed on 
Mill. 

H i;9, 

lllf 
| MU 

im 

Isti 

Diame- 

ter. 
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Average q 
tyof jui 
tractec 
hour (in 

8 roll double 
aqueese iron 
MU1 

Vb 

6* 

; 

One 

buffalo. 

1 

66-0 

21 

2S4 

2 Roll Iron MIU, 

8* 

10 

Ditto 

1 

C2-9 

28 

212 

Assamese 

12* 

22 

Ditto 

3 

47*0 

! 

51 

118 


The result ah owe that the Iron mllie required leaa labour to 
work them, extraoted more juloe and oooupled leaa time in 
ornehlng the oane,” 

R. T. GREER, 
Aaelataot Commissioner. 

The foUowtng figure* are extraoted from Report of a Dietrfot 
Committee held on the ISth, 10th and 20th of October 1883, coplea 
of whloh were courteously aent to na by Colonel Wnoe, 8, C. com- 
mlaaioner of aettlementa and agriculture, Panjab. 

The zemindar* aaid they could not give in one eatimate the ex- 
penaea of the old oonntry helm aa oontraated with tbe new Beheea 
•agar mill. The reaeon waa that in the Alipore tahall there war 
more difficulty In pioourtng labor, and that thla entailed upon them 
the naoeaqf of employing more men at higher ratea of pay than waa 
ouatomary in Sanawan and Musoffargarh* 

They aaid they b|d prepared eatimatea therefore for tbe Allpore 
tahall and for f&uwau-oum-Muzaffargab separately. They point- 
ed ont that 'he new Beheea mill would require more hand* in 
Allpore than in Saoawan aud Muxaffargarh. 

Monthly coat of working tbe looal mill aa compared with that of 
the Beheea mill. 

Alipore Tehsil, 

Country mill Behaea Difference In favor of 

Calied 4 Belna' mill Beheea mill. 


Ra. 124 12 l Ra. 127 4 2 Ra. 67 7 11 

The country helm employe buffaloes aa wel' aa oaen, and they 
are oe<^alnlv cheaper, but buff Joe* hav<> been proved to he quite 
Able to wock the BjUeea cugar mill aingly. 


The zemindars wish it to be understood that thla 1* calculated On 
a belna that aball work for 16 hours not 12 houra, and that ahall 
turn out 100 mauuda of goor a month. That In to Bay, that the 
calculation la on the 100 mounds of goor By calculation at the 
conceit It waa proved that the 6dnoh Belieoa mill worked steadily 
with one ox or buffalo (allowing time for relief, ana giving each 
animal four houra at a steady pace and working for ,16 houra). 
con turn < ut roughly 100 rnaunda of goor a month aud Bave 
Ra 67*7-11 on it, 

Muzaffurgauu and Sanawan, 

Country mill Beheea Differenoe In favor of 

Or bema mill Beheea mill. 


Ra 109 2 0 Ra. 70 8 0 Ra. 38 10 O 

The zemindars state that they oaloulate on only working 12 houra 
a day with their three pairs of oxen and making 75 rnaunda of 
^or « month, To compare the Muzaffargarh and Allpore accounts 
we must biing them to the standard of 100 maunds. 

This filvea the Beheea mill an advantage of about Ra, 61 on 
evt-ry 100 rnaunda of goor In Muzaffargarh and Sanawan. 

The Committee consider that there are several other advantages 
connected with the Beheea mill betides the saving in oxen and 
labour. 

One lad of 10 years old or a woman can feed the maohlne. 
feeding the oonntry belna not only requires three men but two nf 
these the agu and dhora t aro skilled men. The dhora feeds tbe 
belna giving the sheaves of oaoe a twist, and the dutta valawaib- 
train oarrice them baok to tbe dhora. The dhora ia lbe man who 
la reaponai hie for the belna t going right, and the people oomplain 
that the chorus and agus being a limited olaaa of uki'led labour- 
ers not only give themselves great aira, take high wages, and 
wa k off, if they are remonstrated with about being lazy, but that 
the oountry belna being entirely made of wood and clumsy in oon 
atruotion, a spiteful dhora will, If angered, sometimes contrive to 
throw the whole machinery eff Ihe balance, so that It will break at 
the first turn. 

A belna so treated will perhaps be Idle for a week or 10 days 
and another dhora h*s to he hunted up. 

Moreover the dhora* aud agus are lezy aud wasteful, drinking 
enormoua quantities of cane juice The Beheea mill can ouly ge 
out of order by ill-tro«tment. A child can work It, and a z raln- 
dar can in one day learn how to take it to pleoea and put it 
together. 

Tiro Dietrfot Committee and other zemindars after (xamfnlng 
tbe goor made by the Beheea mill, and that oudo by the belna 
ore of opinion that from three annae to 12 annas a innnnd more will 
be obta nid for the goot of tho former. The goor U light coloured, 
granular end fairly brittle. The belna goor waa red in oolour, andP 
aa hard as a rook. The goor produced by the Beheea mill was 
l-32ud more in quantity than that produoed by the oonntry befna, 
The Committee have afnoe been informed that we wero cheated and, 
that the quautUy of goor exoeeded the oountry goor by more than 
l-32ud, The superiority of goor was attributed to ihe groater 
cleanliness of tbe manufacture. The cleanliness of the Behoea mill 
was very mauifeat. Another advantage was its safety. The old bdna 
has sometimes caused Injury to life and limb. The Beheea mill ia 
aafe. The Beheea mill can be carried by four men, and can be 
taken out of the ground and replanted In half an hour. Tho 
oountry belna takes several days to plant and several days to 
renftjve. 

Another advantage Is, that If tbe rollers are purchased at Koor* 
kee, we have skilled mistries who can set np the frames for Ra. 30, 
including timber. A 0 inoh Beheea mill can be turn-out complete 
here from Rt*. 80 ; and on 8-inoh for Rs. 90, A oountry be na costs 
from Rs. 100 to Rs 140. 

As tbe 6 inch roller takes only one buffalo or ox, a poor man who 
has little capital, and has to borrow need only buy half the 
animals, and thus pay Interest on behalf of the money. The saving 
Is by the zemindars estimated as follows 


in Muzaffargarh and 
Banawan, 

• 

Amount. 

In Alipore. 

Amount, 

On 100 Maunds of goor — 


1 

' 





1. Saviuge In men and 
oxen ... 


! 

0 

0 


67 


11 

H, Difference in price of 
goor at four annas 
a maund to take 
tho very least 

51 j 

25 

! 

1 

o: 

i i 

0 


25 

! 

0 

0 

8. Miscellaneous 

Savings in soap, &o., 

4 

O' 

H 

0 


4 

• ... 

0 

0 

Total Rs. ... 

so! 0 

1 



96 

•7 

l 


The zemindars consider that 15 rnaunda a bigah ia the average 
outturn ff goor . Thus a 6-iuoh Beheea mill working four oxen or 
buffaloes for 16 hours a day, and turning out 100 maunds a month, 
will In four months turn out 400 msuuds or the produce of about 26 
blgahi. The saving of a Behoea, mill In the season of four months 
would be about K-,^360. * The Di-trlot Committee consider that 
the new mills will he so.bentiliolal to toe oouutrjf tbit every effort 


ro* Rs 300, or more thm four times the flttt goat of a Beheea ttUl fttU 

l’.*w 6 4<*« long ty . I hHta aiwHfc 
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•hould be made to start the Beheea mill* to a considerable extent, 
and that the Committee should, as It U a new thing, treat pur- 
ohaaerp with liberality, giving them time to pay when uooesiary, 
and in a f*=w caste of poverty, giving the Boheea mill, the zemindar 
teem very anxious to get Beheea mills, aud acme more are aure 

to be wanted. * ~ ' 

(True Copy.) 

(Sd) li, 0. LINCOLN, 

Superintendent, 


Miscellaneous Items. 


The annual potato orop of the Uuited Stales ia estimated at 
nearly two hundred million bushels, of whioh New York State 
alone furnfahea twenty five million bushels. 

The quantity of wheat exported from the Central Vrovlnoes 
from the 1st of October last to tbe I4tb of February waa 8,48,318 
bags of 2J maunda each, aa compared with 12,13,052 bags exported 
in the oorreaponding period of laat year. 

AN important disoovery has just been made, whioh it is believed 
will give a great impetue to wood pulp makers. Wood pulp is 
now to be used for the manufacture of all kinds of building orna- 
ments which are generally made in plaster of Paris. 

Celluvkrt Is a new material formed by passing paper or any 
fibrous form of cellulose through a bath of nitric acid. Tue gluti- 
nous surfaces so produced are then pressed together aud washed, 
when they form an extremely tough and hard substance, whioh is 
well adapted for use in the industrial arts. 

In many parts of Southern Europe a flour le made from ohestnuts 
whioh is said not ouly to be oheaper, but fully equal to wheat flour 
In bread. In some plaoee wheat flour aud corn meal are entirely 
superseded by this product, whioh is very nourishing, aud can be 
preserved two years longer without injury. 

Eighteen hundred years ago, says an American exchange, the 
Chinese made paper fram flbrous matter reduced to a pulp. Now 
< each province makes its own peculiar variety. The celebrated 
Chinese rice paper that so muoh resembles woolen and silk fabrics, 
and on whioh are pointed birds and fljwers, is manufactured from 
oomprossed pulp, whioh is out spirally by a keen knife into thin 
alloes six Inohes wide and twloe as long. 

Selections. 

AMERICAN COTTON AND PETROLEUM 

IN GERMANY. " 

-A Lqkminu, United States Consul to Bremen, has been In New 
ork, whioh is hit borne, on a leave of absence la conversation 
with a reporter he was asked if there Is any danger of a panic in 
thejAmerloan petroleum market as a consequence of the Increasing 
supply of oil in Europe from the Russian fields. u Not the slight 
esfc,” he replied. “ The Bremen tauk ships enable American pro- 
ducers to put oil down in Germany as cheap as the Russian article, 
aud the American oil Is far superior to the other. It gives a clearer, 
whiter light, and Germans like it better. As long as it is put 
in th« market at reasonable figures America may be sure of supply- 
Ing North Germany, aud Germany as well, with petroleum, 

“There Is,'* he continued, *’ apr< joot of Importance to Americans 
being perfected in Bremen In the shapo of a cotton exchange. It Is 
a combination of the capitalists and the many cotton splundrs of the 
country. Stooks of oottoo are to be kept in store at Bre men, the 
spinners agreeing to buy from that place only. Hitherto the Ger- 
mans have bought cotton largely from Liverpool, and In consequence 
of the time between the purchase and the delivery of tbe commodity 
the spinners have been compelled to suffer great losses from depre- 
ciation In prices The new plan Is intended as a remedy. Tbe 
syndicate will buy all its cotton from the United States. The 
Germans like to do businnsc with ns. An the prices will be man* 
talued at the same standard as in this oountry, the advantage to 
the spiuner of Germany is apparent. The arrangement will result 
<na loss to Liverpool, aud, as much of Liverpool cotton oomes from 
Iudla, the ohange will greatly benefit the Uuited States, German 
spinney use large quantities of cotton. 

“ Bremeo, M he said •• is to Germany what Liverpool Is to Eng- 
lairf. America's export trade with that section is continually 
Increasing, And amounts to enormous Agues annually ," — Foreign 
Trade Gazette, 


WILLOW GROWING. 

Formation and Management op Osier Bkos, 

Not a few persons labour under the very erroneous and misleading 
notion that lu ordt~ to cultivate Osiers successfully, all that L requir- 
ed is to push cuttings to a half-prepared morass or ^ warnp or in 
(*£*• In any pieoe of ground that Is worthless for another crop. That 
IWUi |tt M ItMtird a* they we imptatfloabU is weli*khown 

kT * 1 ^ " 


to every one who has studied the matter ; in fact the three great 
secrets of successful Osier ouiture are — first, thorough preparation 
of the ground, seooud, planting with ouly the btst kinds of willows, 
aud suoh as are suitable for the particular soil and exposure — for 
be It remembered that the sol) and situation that are suitable for 
one olasa of willows Is fust at unsuitable for others ; and, third, 
maintaining a thorough clean state of the beds for at least ths first 
three years, after whioh time the strength of the wll’ows will, 
In most instances, overcome the undergrowth. 

The ground and tm pREVaiUTAuti. 

Where oholot of situation Is to be had, as will he the oase on 
most estates, that of a low lying, level nature is preferable, more 
particularly if this be a naturally moist, rloh allnvial soli. Again, 
although it may not be an absolute neoesslty, ground that oau be 
watered or irrigated at will has special advantages over suoh as 
oannot, for during tbe dry summer months ah ooo*slonal flooding of 
the Osier beds is productive of the very best result*. 

Having deoided on the situation, the next all-important matter is 
the thorough drainage of the ground, for although willows, speak- 
ing broadly, are natives of moist— nay, even wet toils, yet to be 
successfully grown for profit in basket-making ft maybe well to 
bear In mind that they survive In dry soil, flourish In that of a 
moist nature, and, in the majority of oases, die out altogether 
where stagnant water Is allowed to remain at their roota. In soils 
of a wet, retentive nature It will therefore, ' be apparent that com- 
plete drainage should take precedenoe of all other operations, and 
that to a greater or less extent, as will soon be found out *fter a 
oareful inspection of the ground has beon made, for no bard and 
fast lines can be laid down that would be applicable even In a few 
oa»es. Open drains are to be reoommended, these being of such a 
width and depth and placed at suoh distances apart a* Will preserve 
the ground In a dry, sweet state even daring th* most unfavourab'o 
weather. Trenching the ground to the depth of 18 Inches or eo 
should next be engaged In, all obnoxious weeds being at the tame 
time carefully picked oat, more particularly those of the oouoh 
grass and bindweed, or wild convolvulus. 

The BKtJT WILLOWS FOR BASKET MAR TNG 

When It Is stated, aud that after oareful computation, that is 
lees than about seventy kinds of willows are cultivated In this 
country for basket-making, the planter's oho'oe wilt seem to be 
extensive ; but suoh is really not the o»ie, for less than a dozm 
kinds Include such as are really valuable and preferable for profit- 
able planting. The most generally cultivated as well as most 
vigorous growing of basket willow in Salix viminalis while other 
good kinds are 8 trtandra 8. Forbyan <* £ purpurea aud 8 tlirpuhrlt 
to whioh might also be added suoh small growing kind S. vUeliin » 
and S, helix A score of others mlghe be enumerated, but th<>SH 
given are about the beat, aud only the b i«t kinds shou t! >>e grown 
if it ia intended to have the best return for oo*t of ouhure and 
ground-rent. Foreign importations, those from F'anue a<>d H -Igiuin 
In particular, have considerably lessened the profits of willow 
growing in this country, a ltbat even within the past few years 
so that under existing ot»< umstauoes it will be readily enough seen 
that not only the best materials hut the best system of manage- 
ment roust be resorted to, to make willow growing at all remunera- 
tive ia this country at the present time. 

Making and planting the sets. 

The outtlngs, or sets as they are more generally termed, may be 
ollengths varying fi om 12 inohet to 18 inch* a. but a medium between 
these two is that usually employed, for the plantar mast he gnided 
to a great exteut as to size of cuttings, by the nature of the ground 
he is about to operate on, that of a rough, lumpy texture requiring 
longer and stronger than where the land Is level of surface, as is 
likely to be tbe oase if a orop of potatoes has been grown on the 
ground previous to cropping it with willows. 

It might likewise be noted In passing, that we have seen thh sys- 
tem of ground preparation, by first taking a orojfcof potato* or tu»- 
nips, carried out with good results on »qver*l small farm* In the 
north of Ireland, The potato orop, especially If kept- fr e from 
weeds, leaves the ground in a nice, clean, a»d level state for receiv- 
ing the willow sets, and if propei ly luokod to afterwards, and at 
the right time, ground so treated will coat but a trifle to keep it lu 
good tilth aud clean for a number of years. Another advantage of 
preparatory preparation of willow ground by first of ail taking a 
farm orop from It is this, that a heavy costing of farmyard manure 
can better be applied, the good results of which will bo apparent on 
the succeeding orop of Osiers for a number of years. 

Good Oiler sets ready for planting may be prooured from any 
respeotable willow grower at about IQ*, per 1,000; we have known 
20s* per 1,000 paid, but a boiler, as well as cheaper, plan is to 
purchase a ton, or whatever may be defctned sufficient for the 
ground to be planted, of the willow rods, and have them prepared 
on the ground. In making the sets — -which as before stated 
should be 12 Inches and upwards In length — commence at the butt 
ends of the rods, and with a sharp knife out into the lengths require 
ed, repeating the process only as long as the wood I*. hard, li- 
nearly destitute of pith, that towards the notnt being Vie*, asldr 
as useless for the purpose In view. Next arrange the set 
according to strength, place the eye* all one way* end tie into 
boodles. In planting the sets use a common garden line, and 
plaoe them 16 Inches apart and 2 feet from row to row, these 
belog a good uniform rule for the larger growing kinds; while 
th' finer sorts maybe planted 10' Inohes, or evsn 8 inohes apart. 

Close planting In the osse of basket Osiers i« certain >y to be 
oommended, as when allowed too much' spaoe they grow strong, 
rank, and bushy ; but the quality of soil, as well as particular 
sort of wiMow to be panted, oan about determine ihe 4 ‘nUhoh 
apart whioh the individual cuttiug should be ptao'ed. February 
may be considered' •** about the b«»t month for p’antlng, ntthbugh 
lu not too cold soils good results have • followed ib« itumUn 
nf tbe out tiotr* even a couple of mouths soon- r.—A. D, W. in 
Gardiner** Qhronkk, 
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BIOS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

On* of the effects of the general fall in prloea aU over the world 
has been to compel producers or manufactures abroad to improve 
their processes, In order to appeal as far as possible to tho con* 
romer, and among many others the British rice millers are affected 
by this ohange. Until rsoently no rice was exported in a cleaned 
State from the prodnolng ooantries, hot it was all sent away In the 
H^sk, and left to European and American millers to oleaa woo 
thur llivrthw 1 muiibpoly of the supply of the Continent aud the 
United States. Up to and Including the year 1882 tho exports of 
rios from the United Kingdom* a« ghren In the Board of Trade 
Returns, Increased pretty regularly, but during the last four years 
a steady doorcase has taken place, as the following figures wiii 
ibow 



1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885, 

1886. 

Import* 

Exports 

Tuna 
413 009 
200,404 

T' n». j 
387 386 
189,432 

Tons. 

329,542 

171.395 

Tons 

278,053 

156.596 

Tors. 
3°9 450 
151 645 

Leaving for home nie. 

212,605 

197 954 j 

! 

158 147 

121,457 

177.811 


The cause of this decrease may be partially fouud lu the fact 
that our own millers have evfdentiy been behind their continental 
rivals, and particular? the Dutch, In their manufacture. The 
latter have praotioally had the monopoly for years of milling Java 
vice, atari of Ijhe supply of the finest qualities to England, With a 
view Of contesting this monopoly. Messrs. Fraser state, In their 
recently published review of the Rice Trade In 1880, that a few 
cargoes of Java rloo were landed last year in London. Hamburg, 
and Bremen, to see whether others oould not mill as well as the 
Dotohmen. This Is • sign of progress, hot the German competition 
Is, It must be noted an entirely new thing. It Is apparent however 
that It is not only their continental rivals who are threatening 
onr Hoc millers' trade, but that the producing countries are 
learning to olsan their own rice. This is notably the case with 
Barmah, Japan, and Java, three very Important sources of 
supply for rough rice. Though the IndUus aro not as yet 
milling the large quantities grown lu Bengal, It can only bo 
question of time ; as they havo pleutly of oul close to the rice 
districts, plenty of oheap labour, and they at present have 
also the advantage of oheap money, through the depreciation 
In the value of the rupee. It is true that the rice milled 
In the troplos Is not as yfet good enough for the fastidious 
taste of the English consumer, who, though he is generally 
contented with his rloe being served up to him In a glutinous or 
pulpy mass, yet expeots it to be snow-white, though possibly some 
of the brown coating of the grain la highly nutritious. This 
foreign milled rice Is however, accepted as auffidently good iu 
several Important markets, hitherto supplied by our millers, and, 
after all it roust bo a simple matter to perfoot the cleaning machi- 
nery usedfahroad. The difference lu prioe, or the cost of milking and 
the profit upon It between rough and cleaned rice, miy be rough' 
)y stated In this oouutry at from 1/. to 3i. p r cwt. Fiom Messrs, 
Fraser's Circular, quoted above, It appears that the price of rough 
rloe was never so luw as It was during 1886. Thore Is consequent- 
lyev ry in luoement to the growers to mill their own rioo, ani 
thus to save wholly or in pert this millers’ margin of from Is, 
to 3 1 . per owt. When it*ii remembered what our sugar refiners 
have to do in meltlug, clarify lug, concentrating, filtering and 
reorystalislng for not more money than that which Is enjoyed for 
the comparatively simple operation of husking the fluent nee grain, 
the margin on milling seems oertaluly high. It should be re- 
mem be red ^ao, that so far as the milling la concerned, the finest 
rioe is cleaned, not in Eugland, bat in Holland ; aud with the new 
opposition from Germany, bat still more from the producing ooun 
tries Uolng them. It becomes essential for the English millers, if 
thsy are to hold their own against foreign rivals, to make such 
soonotnies as they may be able, and to Improve their manufacture 
to the utmost* It is satisfactory to hear that one of the leading 
firms of Eugllsh millers bave already made great improvements in 
their machinery, Ac Hitherto, with the exception of the small 
supply of fine Java, wo have cleaned rloe more or loss for the world 
but our supremacy is already threatened, and if our millers can- 
not meet the new forms of competition our great export trade 
must go, even if the producers do not supply us direct with cleaned 
floe. Solar as our own country is concerned, tho Liverpool 
snlljl^rs seem to be gaining ground on the Loudon oues, Wny is 
this ?— Produce Market ’* Review. 

THE SILK INDUSTRY. 

HOW TO BEAR THE SILK WORM. 

The ohtof points to the notloed, In the retiring of bilk worms, arc : 
—(1) The treotlon of the rearing house (“ inaguauerie”) ; (2) the 
hatohlA of the eggs ; (3) Industrial ogg production ( * Gratnagc 
Industrial ; (4) cellular egg-production (*’ Graluage Cellulaire ’ ) 
aooordlhg to Mr. Pasteur’s method ; (5) Cellular egg-produotlon by 
the system,/* Mlsorosoone Serioolo phote-eleotrfque Malaze;" and 
(6) the application to India of the automatic eiectio system of 
filature. In all countries * where mulberry trees are ple»siful the 
rearing of silk-worms will suooeed under the conditions of a good 
temperature aud healthy and sufficient nourishment. There must 
however, also be provided promisesi easily ventilated, pretty lofty 
and having several openings in the oelllng, „lf possible, to' admit 
air at will into the { interior of the rearing house, The internal 
filling miwl b« attended to, m well ai the rowing tables. For one 


onoo of oggs you should have at least 12 to *15 tables or jtreys, each 
two metres long by about 1 more 15 coutimetres broad- If tho 
| nursery ho lofty though, from four to seven raug< a of tables or 
j trays can be placed one above the other with spaces of 40 oentK- 
| metres betwoea them, The ‘tables are made cf four legs with 
j cross pieces of wood of the height of 40 courimetres, On these cross 
pieoos aro placed planks side by side u to form the surface of tho 
i tables. 

When the tables are arrauged and the windows and doors are (u 
good order, the sanitation of fcbe promises should be looked to. 
The use of coal tar aud ohlotid* af lime is one of the processes 
greatly employed id Europe. It is only necessary, eight or ten 
days before briugiug in the worms, to sprinkle the walls, planks, 
tables, and ceilings with lime wut«r, aud in order thut the disin- 
fectants may attain the desired the "widows end doors must 

be closed Immediately after words for about 24 hours. During the 
rear nglfcis heoessary that the flooring should be sprinkled onoe 
a week with chloride water, A« regards the coal tar. a aeossel 
with this subetaaneo is placed uncovered in the middle of the 
nursery, and kept there during the .whole period of the reading of 
the silkworms. Toe emanations from the tar and chloride of lime 
not only purify the air, but keop away flies, rats mice, Ac., which 
are so destructive to silkworms. 

In tho storage) ( kl entrepot ”) of the leaves, one of the most 
essential points Is to prevent damping or heating. They should 
therefore, be placed in a dark room, oool but not damp, spread oat, 
without piling them up too rnuoli, and also moved often to prevent 
fermentation. If a caller Is employed for storing, it will be ne- 
cessary to plank it so as to prevent the leaves looming in contact 
wBh the ground. 

Duri g tho first stages of the worms, the loaves of wild mul- 
berry trees are given in preieronot. They should be gathered, as 
much as possible, iu the morniug after Bunaise, and when ’the dow 
has disappeared* It is of importance that they should he fresh, 
free from du*t, aud not distasteful to the silkworms When bad 
wea'herla expected, care should be taken to lay in a supply of 
leaves a little time before, as they should never bo given to tho 
worms when they are wet. 

The period for the hatching of tho eggs varies according to the 
. climate ; flushing of mulberry tress should bo a nulde, Wlnu tho 
new leaves appear, it it essential to prepare a small room whioh 
| gradually hea-tod up to J8 to 22 degrees Reaumur. If the weather 
u to cold, an earthen vesse] containing ashes and live cold is placed 
in the room. Ou this another earthen pot is put containing erdina- 
t ry water in order to obtain a small evaporation of strum to assist 
j the i»*ue of the wounfl from their hells. The eggs are completely 
( hatched in eight or ton days from they time they are so placed for 
\ the purpose, if they have not already experienced a commence- 
\ ment of incubation durlug their voyage. They Ibbuo froig their 
j shells in the morning, and immediately look for nourishmeut. 

• Th«y should then he covered with tulle having largo meshes on 
! which are placed the tips of mulberry leaves. When the leave are 
! oovered with worms, they are taken gently and pluoed at a dUlMice 
! on a sheet of piper, and then distributed on tho 

j tables or trays in the rearing house, care being taken to B»ptuate 
the hatchsnga of caoh day to equalize them afterwards, as nul cat- 
ed further on. 

The number of worms first hatohed bolug small, it weuld be 
better to preserve them aud hasten their growth by aUotlrg them 
, tho warmest placo in the rearing house and Increasing their 
| meals In this way there will be an advanco made which will 
I sevoro as a guido sn tue work of reariun. The tr/mefoi watlous 
which the worms undergo (that ss, their moulting) duriug the 
course of thoir existence, are disclosed to the rearer by certain 
symptoms which it wonld be woli to knows for It is very essential 
that the worms should run through tho difiereut stages altogether 
It is uootssary to Btop all the meals the moment tho worms 
frll asleap ; and even If some should ewako, thore is i.o harm 
done iu allowing them to fast aud await tho awakcufng of 
the others. 

The first moulting (*• mua”) is ordluarily of five or six days 
duration, after which the worms have a glossy appearance* 
Tiieir heads become white aud double in size, and their appe- 
tite diminishes visibly. The duration of the sleep is from 24 
to 36 hour. The worms, in passing through this moulting, ti.ke 
r a dark grey shade. Four meals por day are sufficient. The 
letter should bo removed every three days. 

The second moulting lasts eno day less than the first. The 
meals should then be four or five per day, and the removal 
of the litter should be eff-ct^d every two or threo days The 
worms fall asleep about the fifth day, They appear fiat-nosed 
with the head contracted and tho body a little yellow. The 
length of tho second sleep U about 30 hours, The wormt 
awaken with the head white, the hose largo and chestnut? 
coloured, and the body of a dull white. 

The third moulting lasts at the six days. The meals should be 
five or six a days the letter removed every two days. The nerd ofc 
this stage Is somewhat taansparent, rhortoued, ami o'mtract*d. and 
the nose appears to become smaller, The sleep I al^about 26 hours. 
On awaking the worms haveiho nose U»go aud choetnut coloured, 
and the rest of the body is of a l r ght cbeoolate. # 

At the fourth moult, the removal of ths Utter shou'd be more 
frequeun, every day if possible and tho worms pisood further apart. 
The imaln from tho fourth to the fifth moult should be increased in 
proportion to tho nppotiro of the worms shout six to eight a day. 
The rverage Icnfi* » f dur^li'a! of lb** moult Is frem six to sovon 
days, during whit h thd wenmt boourne white Jud transparent. They 
fal[ asloep for 40 hours and awaken with the uieo lu go and tho 
body dark brfi y cob ured. 

The fifth moult lasts from mine to teneiays, and Inoroased at- 
tention should be given from tho foirth to iriio sixth day, as the 
worms arc being purged and turn white, hi termed ^try mule 
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should be given in proportion to rhelr aopetlter The airing and 
the removal of the Utter should be most carefully done every day. 
When tho worm* oommeuoo to wonder on the edge of the taMo, 
trying to climb and make th«lr aueowi*, it is the *lgn of tholr 
maturity The body is then of a pule yellow and soft to the 
touoh ; the head is quite transparent and »*f a shady tint, The 
excrements, hitherto hard and black heconie soft and greenish, i 
is tsme to place the heatha, or in their absence ohipa of woad or 
any sort of twigs. 

The littler foamed by their excrements aud partly eaten leavef 
should be frequently removod. To do this net*, or sheets of paper 
pleroed with holes are placed on the worms. Mulberry leaves are 
then placed on the nets or papers, which rhe worms rapidly cover. 
It is then easy to remove them to other tablos, giving fketn more 
space according to their develop 

meat, The removal of the Utter should be be more frequent 
during the last stages, as it h creases every day from the abudaupo 
of tho nourishment. In the absence of paper or nest the removal 
of the litter must be done as follow*. The warms are lifted 
gently by hand, and placed in small quantities, delioately, ou a 
sheet of cardboard 35 centimetres long ha 25 broad, aud then 
transferred wish the oardbroads to othor tables. The litter 
should be removsd with oare and ehrown At distance from the 
nursery, to prevent the dust reaching the worms, The floor of 
the rearing house' shauld be watered before being swept. 

To enualtae the size of the worms aud to hasten the growth 
ef those thal are less advanced, an eutra meal a day is giveu 
te the latter till thoy have attained the size ehe others, 
wh oh tqey, however, soon dd. If. from the oonstruotlou of 
the* premises, one spot is warmer than another, they should be 
given tho warmer place in apreferenoe. The worms should 
be plaoed sufliclentlp apart, net be one on the top 
ofanothor They are given rahre space in proportion to their 
growth** The litter should uever he removed os the worms touched 
while they ate asleep 

The temperature of the nursery should be from 86 to 18 degrees 
Reaumur during the day end from 14 to 16 during the night. 
Daring the Ivrter stages it is increased by four or five degrees The 
air In the leatiug house fliust he renovated a* often as possible by 
opening the ovtlets which are most suitable according to the tem- 
perhture outside. F r fnetnue the windows, on tho (opposite aide 
from which the wind is blowing are opened especially when thore 
is a south wind which is unfavourable In no case it the air, whon 
carefully distributed injurious to tho worms. It is even wise 
during very hot weathor to leave the windows pnotially open 
during the nighht, selecting howovor thoue gurtheat from tho 
tables on wbioh the worms remain to prevent the direct oontvct of 
air, In the event of a stopm, it is absolutely necessary to oIobb up 
tbo autlots communioatlong Jdlreotly 

with tie outside, to reuew the air with a wood tire of mulberry, if 
posalblo, aud to shut out carefully all currents of air, 

The worms boing ready to mako tholr cocoons, the heath of dips 
of wood or twigs are placed on the tables iu the form of a vaulted 
gallery, if convenient, 25 to SO centimes apart from each other. 
During the oUmblng, which takes about 40 hours, light metis are 
distributed to the baokward ones, which worms should be removed 
24 hours alter the others have climbed, and placed on other tables 
er troys, and so on. Tula last operation should be performed with 
tho greatest oare, and without disturbing the worms which are 
■pinning their oocooub. 

The silkworms take about three days to make their cocoons, and 
about six days elapse before they are transformed into chrysalises, 
To be ou the safe side, the ooooona should not he removed till the 
ninth day after the climbing. But 1 must retnru to the subject In 
another letter 

G GAUTHER, in Englishman , 


LUNG I‘ All A SITES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

Thk reoently published Journal, of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of Eugiaud contains a valuable suggestive paper on tho 1 Lungs 
Paraaltos of Cattle and Sheep.’ by the late T. Spencer Cobbold, 
M. D., F R S. , who devoted his life to the study of entozeu, 
made many Important original Investigations in this hitherto un^ 
workod department of natural history, gathered much Information 
regarding the treatment and prevention of animal parasites affect- 
ing both human and veterinary patients, and for many year lec- 
tured on hemiuthology at the Royal Veterinary College, London 
The present report presents Important original Information regard- 
ing the strongyll or thread worms, which Infect the air passages of 
berblvora, and which oause the familiar disorder known as husk 
or boose. Five of these ©ntozoa have been named as follows : — 

1 Strong y lux micrurw ; the small tailed etrangylo, better kuown 
as *hc common o»ttie lung-worm, or husk producing worm. 

2 Sir on- rylu* filar %a ; the large-tailed strongyK better knowu 
as the 1 filarta,* or common luugworm of sheep and lambs. 

3 Strongyiu* yaiadoxus ; the puzzing strougvle, bettor known 
as the lung-*# orwof the pig. 

4 StrcJiqy vh rvfcsrons / the rufous or reddihb brown strongyle, 
sometimes called the large lung worm, 

6 Premia 1 mb jndmonoHs ; Um filament luugworm, better knowu 
In England l)r. Gi-p's gordisn worm * 

The die hlmc y of these several Rpeuiei wae being investigate!! 
by Dr Cobbold : ». the time of his death, upw .id of a year ago and 
he believed Ib-it *• * u sp-o'en undmKoes nfmi'iii yowth, develop, 
ment and changes. Mtrnugyli are surprisingly prolific!** Uubbold 
found the body of a feuttlo lungworm from a calf crow ded with 
eggs, many of which contained f*lly developed young In the embryo 

iSrWiberfikoaedtiMUuftdult worm contained 100,000 of each 


embryos ; Beulah a practical agriculturist and mloroaooplst, 
estimates them at 300,000 ; while Cobbold and other 
, authorities believe that a single female worm during her 
j comparatively short llfo, ’produces several million embryos. For- 
tunatoly, a small proportion of these find, however, the several 
j conditions requisite to bring them to perfection, Tho transparent 
embryo, slightly tapering at the tall, and about one-tenth of an 
inch In length lies ooiled ou itself, and enveloped in a delicate 
membrane, but it has no aotual egg shell. Plaoed iu a warm, moist 
medium the embryo quiokly emerges from its envelope. Cobbo^t 
at various times, hatched myriads, whloh oame * 11 - 0 ve 

In finely silted moist earth plaoed In watoh glasses or in 
topid water. He kept these young worms for various periods, in 
one instance for five mouths, without, however, their undergoing 
any materia) change, excepting the development of a] mouth and 
rudimentary (.esophagus, It heaoe appeared evident that other 
conditions were requiete to consummate further development. 

A happy chance furnished a clue ; from anadjaoent jar contain- 
ing ferns a small earth worm had strayed Into the tempting moist 
earth of one of the watch glasses, aud apparently found the embryo 
strongyll natural and satisfactory eating, Cobbold did not wait long 
for further evidence ; he snlpt off the tail of the lutrudiug earth 
worm, and found amongst the Intldinal oontents numer- 
ous st r ougyli embryo, some of which, although only 
swallowed a day or two previously showed muoh further 
advancement than they had reached during many weeks 
re*ideuoe in the moist earth, This lncky find. was immediately 
followed up ; the severed earth worm was returned to the watoh 
glass, and severed for repeated subsequent observations ; into 
other ocloule* of embryo-strongyli earth worms were introduced 
and Cobbold found that iu the body of the Intermediary host 
the embryos not only increased in size but speedily developed 
a digestive canal and reproductive organs, and assumed the 
larval state These observations appear to demonstrate that earth 
worms are the usual intermediary hosts whioh nurse the stron- 
gvle through its larval stage in muoh the same manner as the 
black freshwater snails {Lwmceut pereger and L, \truncatulus) are 
the Intermidiary hosts of the fluke worm investing ;the liver of 
the sheep. Lenkart has found that fresh-water ornstaoeans 
harbour and carry through their larval state the thorn-headed worm 
(Echtv rhynchus gigas and E % prottus) wbioh sometimes Infests 
■wiuo, especially in Amerioa. The mosquito appears to be the 
host of the Filaiia sanguinis hominius which ooours in human pa* 
tienis in warm climates and Is described iu Cobbold’s work on 
the Parasites of Alan and Animals. 

Prosecuting the life history of the lung-worms, Cobbold took 
the larva*. from the Intestines of the earth worms, and those natur- 
ally extruded by them, and plaoed them on the fronds of ferns un- 
der a hell-jar, when, to use his own language, * under the 1 Inoh 
Ross objaoMve glass, I had the satisfaction of detecting one of the 
larvm iu tho act of oruislng about very aotivoly. The addition of 
a drop of water increased Its activity, and it became extremely diffi- 
cult to follow the little oreaturo’s eel-like movements In size it 
had so much Increased it was now actually visible to the naked eye, 
measuring as muoh as one-thirtieth of an Inoh from head to tall * 
The highly-developed larvae wero next plaoed In the hollow of an 
exaavated slide, moistened with human saliva, and maintained at a 
temperature oi 70 dogs., when they were observed to be particular* 
ly lively ; but activity and vigour were reduced, and death ensued, 
when the larvae wero returned to the fronds of the fern and the 
Jower temperature of the bell-jar, 

Cobbold, unfortunately, was unable to repeat and extend these 
experiments, and it Is of muoh practical importance that some 
competent observer should rear, as he did, a number of strongyll 
lame administer them to oalves aud lambs, and thus note, as 
probably would readily be done, the competition of the life his- 
tory of this parasite Cobbold’s Investigations he has himself 
thus summarised : — * It would appear, that the embrylus 
of the hoose of husk strongyle [Stangylm miruorus) re- 
quire a change of hosts In order to arrive at the larval 
state. After their passive transference to the bodies of earth 
worms and subsequent escape Into the soil, they undergo ioportant 
ohanges more or loss moisture being In all oases necessary f*r their 
growth In the free state, What may be called the penultimate 
stage of lift) having thus been arrived at, it becomes more than 
probable that the final passive Introduction of the worms Into the 
lungs of the aslf is accomplished during the act of feeding. In short 
the young worms commonly gain access to their viottms either with 
fresh out fodder obtained from low-lying pastures, or from the 
grass of swampy grounds or it may be occasionally from stagnant 
pound water itself: so that In one or other of these ways the accom- 
plishment of their ultimate destiny is amply secured. The organisa- 
tion of the Btrongyloid larvae Is already so considerably advanced 
during fifty or sixty hours freedom In dew or water, that when 
once they have been conveyed to the Inngs it Is evident that only a 
very few days sojourn within their victims Is all that Is neoessary 
In order to enable the young worms to arrive at maturity. In other 
words about a week or even less will be sufficient for them /■* 
acquire their definite sexual form size and other adult chataoterise. 

Holloway's Pi Is —Invalids distracted by indigestion qnd dis- 
couraged iu their searah for Its remedy should make trial of 
this neverfailing medicine. A lady, long a martyr to dyapeptio 
torture*, writes that Holloway’s Pills made her feel as if a burden 
had been taken off her Her spirits formerly low, have greatly 
Improved ; her capricious appetite has giveu place to healthy 
hunger ; her dull, si )k headache— has departed, and gradually so 
marv«U<>uB a change has been effected, that she Is altogether a 
new creature, and again fit fur her duties. Th*»a« Pills may be 
administered with safety to the most delicate They never act 
harshly, nor do they ever luriuoo weakness; they rightly direct 
deranged gud control wesdvc action, 
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BRICK TEA FOR THIBET. 

By the Peripatetic Planter, 

I HAVE since writing last week, spent an afternoon with 
one of the best aotborltles one of the half dozm Jiving European*, 
who oan speak with any personal knowledge on Thibetan 
affairs* His experlehoe has beau gained by a resldenoe of not a 
few years in what is virtually — if judged by the race of the inhabi- 
tants— -a Thibetan district. He has never heard of the Lhnsnan 
Government utilizing the Jangpans ( Tohsildars they may 1 e called) 
for the distribution, under Government monopoly, of briok-tea as 
i«t forth In the article in yonr issue of the 28th December last ; to 
whloh 1 referred at length in my last letter. 1 have 
already shown that the Abbe Desgodins will not allow that 
Ift wa is any monop oly whatever in Thibet The authority 
aboW'Ve'ierretl toWFote me a letter before our iuterview on the 
strength of having, however, read your artiole which he had 
forwarded to him for his perusal and comment, la that letter 
he wrote 

«■ Gertain traders or tea-oontraotore (oalled Lap ohok) are given 
a monopoly of a certain quantity of tea by the authorities at Latsa M 
(at our Interview he wished to explain that he is not certain on this 
point of monopoly, and bis personal experlenoe does not allow him 
to state It as an absolute fact),!* 1 With this tea (however obtained) 
the trader starts westwards and palms off a brlok here and two brick 
there, on aH!the people along the road, He does not take pay- 
ment for’It till the return journey at earliest when he collects pay- 
ment as he goes along, In the shape of sheep, goats butter, &o„ or 
allows debts to run on at Interest for years and then comes out again 
from Lassa and collects It. On arriving at his journey’s end, 
Ladak, he sells what he has reserved for that and the Cathmero 
markets. In the ordinary way— that is, barters It.” Now read in 
the light of the description of the system of Thibetan trade found 
in Le Thlbhet ” this may be explained as follows. The Thi- 
betan trade is conducted all 2<>ver Thibet In a pedlar-fashion. The 
merchant starts from home — wherever that maybe — with aurplus 
goods, Ac., travels Esnfc till he reaches the salt mines at Yukalu 
below Bathang, supplies himself there with salt, carries th<n to 
Ta-tslen Loo in fizeohuen exchanges the salt there for brick-tea 
&c , returns to Thibet, travels from one end of Thibet to the other, 
distributing and exchanging his briok-tea,silk, &o., as he goes, 
and gives credit to force business. Returned home he makes an- 
otner journey round, or a brother goes instead who as no books 
are kept does not know all the debtors who thus perchance escape 
for a period only to be dunned eventually, perhaps years after, 
with full interest when the first brother appears on the scene again. 
This also aocmints for the supposed Lhaasan origin of the tea 
Everything in Western Thibet which oomos through the holy 
olty of course is said to com ojrom Lhaesa. 

Having now, oompleted the comments I havo to make on the 
article in your Usue of the 2Sfch December and as the rest of my 
friend’s interesting letter opens up a uew turn of two In this die 
mission, I will hotd the rest over to next week to allow of a 
clear start, without referenoo to the debate already raised. Can 
you meantime, for the inspection of your reader passing through 
Calcutta, obtain from Rangoon some sample baPs 0 f the ' hall 
tea” received in Rangoou from Western Yunnan for export to 
Bombay route for Yarkand. Kaahuar, &o ? Evan the name of 
this toa may be new to many of your readers. J t is poor rubbish 
but in these days we should know the likes and di*:ikes of every 
possible customer, and know how to moot those ; by suoh truo 
commercial policy our continental rivals ara pasa’ng us la all new 
markets. I do not mean to give any importance to this 
M ball tea’' but it has an interest, and although the trade done now 
is limited, the high price may aooouat for this limitation, 
and If we oan lay down ball* at a fourth of the present price It is 
possible the demand might iuorease twenty times, or more 
-//tdia Pinters Gazette, 

WOOD PULE, 


Assuming, for the time being, that aoiduUted-baato water is 
absolutely n|pessary to thoroughly disintegrate any and all woody 
fibre, this process takes it for granted that the same must be ex- 
posed to Its action for a oertain time to render the process com- 
plete— there being some diflhronoe of opinion among praotioal 
obemista regarding the necessity of keeping the chips under pre^ 
sure, some arguing a weak solution a long time, while others, wltn 
equal propriety, figure the best resnlts with a stronger solution 
and less time. Be this as it may, and the results iu favour of which 
ever side, the aggregate cost per ton of the m*uufaotar>d fibre 
cannot materially differ, Inasmuch as the crude magnesite at 
twenty dollare per ton, sulphur at twenty. two dollars, 

does not out a very great figure in making a solution 

containing but a mere fraction of these elements where- 

as, coal, at say three oents per bushel, fed to furnace 
to develop heat sufficient to furnish this pressure of eighty or 
more pounds to the square Inoh, must, of neo sslty, teud to 
augment the price somewhat, when twenty hours, Instead of 
eight, is considered the time necessary to disintegrate the fibre. 

The question, however, at this time is, why acidulate the 
solution of magnesia at all 7 Again, why briug into requisi 
UU* the one, simply using the pressuro of steam alone ? It Is 
not Idle theory to argue thus. Take the calculations and hy- 

potheses of Vhe best American and European chemists ; some say 
shorter Elmo, greater pressure ; others say shorten and weaken 
all, and Inorease the time, Honoo upon the assumption 
that any of them are oorroot, the entire process mast bo 
ansoeptlble or large curtailment, inasmuch as an old philosophical 
truism is that any thing that oan be approached to completion, can, 
If carried sufficiently far, be oompleted On the strength of this 
philosophical principle, if ons ohsmlst oan reach k better result# by 


weakening his solution and increasing the pressure and amount of 
time, he can, aud will eventually, dispense with solutions altogether 
bringing about results in proportion as he has now achieved success 
by this increase and dimunition of one and the other, Aud upon 
prooisoly the same hypothesis those who have reached the best 
results by shortening the time and increasing the strength of the 
soIuLion, must reach proportionate results by dispensing with 
pressure altogether 

We are well aware of the fact that we lay ourself liable to harsh 
treatment from the champions of each and all deviations from the 
rule as lain down in the patented specifications of the inventor of 
each and all those prooesso*, nevertheless, we have merely stopped 
at a medium between them all, with theoretical results as mem* 
tioned in the foregoing, the deductions of which, wh^n practically 
demonstrated by laboratory praotice, we well now dlaouss In so far 
as the tests of various processes have been made. 

Taking som» of the woods listed in a previous article a* among 
those used in p*per manufacture, both iu this country and Europe, 
wo find them all susceptible to oertain variations of the same 
treatment, with results little, If any, different, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, in the matter of colour ; this, however, In con- 
sidered of minor Importance in this connection, Inasmuch as the 
process of bleaching is perfected to suoh an extent that given a 
good, Ion g, tough, and thoroughly disintegrated fibre, the question 
of oolnor Is only a matter of a few simple, inexpensive tests. 

For these experiments no discrimination in favour of speolaf woods 
were made, but the wood, together with its manufactured fibre, 
were taken from mills of this country having adopted this blsal- 
phlte process, and the fibre made by means of crude 
laboratory processes, was equal in every respect to 
any obtained from the mills, and superior, when obtained 
from certain woods, when injured with the micromotor. And 
it must be borne In mind that tho entire process, as lain down in 
the directions of the inventor, wore distorted te that extent as to 
he unrecognisable proving conclusively that from the standpoint 
of certain resources in favour of different modus oporandi of this 
process under discussion, were like the philosophers of old! — 
Matured thought will prove ere long, 

That all were right, yet all were wrong ! 

That an aold solution is not noeded to disintegrate, Is proven by 
the fact that wood subjeoted to merely the boiling temperature of 
water, will disintegrate to that extent that me- 
chanical pressure alone will thorougly separate the fibre, leaving 
the same in a soft spongy condition, and when spread out and press- 
ed, ovnu cold cannot be distinguished with the unaided eye from 
the best unbleached wood pulp obtainable from any of the mills 
That the fibre has not deteriorated in any respect, must be plain 
to the most iiMii adherent to the theories of any of these scien- 
tists mentioned, from toe smipie fact that the wood lias been sub- 
jected to no chemical iutfaenoo having a tendency to ohange in Its 
oousfcituouue one iota and if subj ictod to it for days, weeks, aye, 
months, with extraneous substances carefully guarded, not a 
siugle molecule would be displaced. Then with tho mechanical 
opp lances, no nlor aud careful manipulations are necessary; In 
short, this part of the process inertly takes tho place of that term- 
ed the blowing off ageinat a solid subatanoe, where the power is 
conducted a s directed. 

Again, to favour tho opposite theory of no, or rather decreased 
pressure, the same variety of wood subjected to the pormeatiug 
influences of searching aoldB, having the power of dissolving or 
assimilating the rsslnous or othor adhesive or combining properties 
of tho wood, is found to leave each individual fibre separate and 
disHnot in fine condition for viewing the physical structure of 
every variety of wood beneath the microscope, aud that, too, 
without any heat or pressure, la this case tho fibre seems to 
have retained all essential characteristics, save that with 
oertain varieties of wood, the mattera]dividiog. the fibre during the 
growth and development of tho tree seems to have become obarred 
by the action of the acid ; this, however, does not seem to effect 
the parts desired to use iu subsequent manufactures. 

Beforo it is possible to continue In favour of any theory 
heretofore advanced concerning the various plans to be adopted 
advantageously, we must revert back to some of the preliminary 
steps to be taken, when concluded, in what may be termed, re- 
gular order 

In packing the raw magnesite ore, the prooess demands one foot 
of the raw ore be packed in the bottom of the towor. Fire from 
either wood or coal is now all) wed to oorne in contact with the 
mass until the wholois thoroughly calolned, and the same results 
are apparently obtained with either coal or wood used for fuel. 
By any system of chemical reasoning, it is plain thatjthere must 
In* some reason why the baser extraneous elements from the coal 
— suoh as sulphur, acids, etc,, volatilised during uombustfon, but 
must be taken up by the oalcining ono, and when the 

sulphuroas gases from the sulphur or pytites furnace 
are allowed to permeate upward and through the mass, 
there to come in contact with the hydrogen, rooming 

back, washing off the soluble portions of the ore, it must be- 
come, to a certain extent. Impregnated with these extraneous mat- 
ters, effeotiug to a degree proportionate to the purity of the car- 
bon, and perfectness, or rather, completeness of Its combustion. 
Nevertheless, with all the mills now usiug tho process, uo two of 
whtoh consuming the same class of fuel, precisely the same results 
aro sought, and, in some instances, claimed to have been attained, 
showing rather conclusively that the nature of the extents of this 
calcining furnace tnay be materially changed, tho results remaining 
the same, • 

In justice to tho reputatiou of the writer of this, and subsequent 
ai tides of llko character, we wish to add in tbla connection, that 
he has uo interest whatever In * h is or any process of papor or pulp 
manufacture, but being a recognised expert in this line of lnveHfc»- 
gatlou, has been selected and employed to make the requisite tests, 
and prepare the res alts, both from laboratory practice, and 



rewlta of hia wide chemical experience to do this work, To this 
end, soy and oh, whether In sympathy with hie armament*, or not, 
are invited to propound questions, and submit bearlug upon 
the aubjeofc. Tills they nr*y do free of cost, by commnloation with 
hit office, — ■' outhevn Tradt Qivir.Vt, 

CHEAP STORAGE FOR APPLES. 

AT the taut meeting of the Ohio Stat* Horticultural Society, Mr, 
J. Jenkins described a simple method used by him in Coring and 
keeping apples for the spring markets as follows ; 

M One of the easiest and most rapid profits that a horticulturist 
and farmer oan take advantage of Is In the proper storage of the 
app*e crop. The October and November price of good winter 
keepers is seldom more than one-third to one-hall what the 
same fruit command in the latter part of winter and early 
spring, so that a moderate amount of shrinkage from rotting, etc., 
may easily be met In the largely increased profit of lat** selling, 

"In earlier times when there w,*s a greater laok of oellar room, 
quantities of apples wore presnrved for the spring market by simply 
burying them In the orohards wore growu in couical h«aps first 
placing straw over the heaps y then enough earth'to prevent freezing 
And evena t the present time, some of the choicest apples that reaon 
our late spring market are preserved in this well-knownmauner, 

" Simply a modification of tin's oid and well tried process Is the 
method that I make the heading of this article. 

" Down a hillside, a V-shaped exeoavatlon Is made, whiob may 
be several feet doop and eight or more feet wide at the top, and in 
the bottom, extending Its full length a trough is plaoed, made of a 
hoard one foot wldo for the bottom, and boards eight Inches wide 
for the sides, with a litle drain immediately below, 

11 This trough, extending up the full length, and in the bottom 
of the excavation, Is covered with slAte one or two inches wide, 
uailod across not over one inch apart. The sloping sides are then 
covered with rye straw, and apples by the wagon load are plaoed 
therein and covered with straw and earth from above to prevent 
frost from reaching them as (s done In the old way of buiying 
fruits, i 

"The trough below gives a circulation of cold air 
through all the Apples atorod above it and ends in s draft chimney 
at upper end. In the very coldest woather, the muuth at the 
lower end of the excavation may bo closed; though while the ther- 
mometer remaine twelve or fifteen degrees above z ^ro, it has proved 
an advantago to let the cold air circulate through. Butin warm 
weather it is an advantage to beep the draft closed, thus retaining 
the cold that is already there. This simple and inexpensive arrange- 
ment baa preserved apples until very late in the spring with scarcely 
any loss and they come out for mark6t,bright, crisp, and fresh, with 
no appn oiable loss of flavor, and brought often treble the price 
they would have commanded in the best fall or early winter 
market." — Farmers' Review 


HEART DISEASE. 

A (fcY A PlI\riiCI\N.) 

The number of people who go about their daily work with some 
pfioctlon of the heart, la u t qUHfltlonably greater than Is popularly 
supposed. Some of the oases are oougenifcal, some are dun to over- 
work but amoug all the causes rheumatism figures iu great 
prominenoe. The food we eat affects this organ two. Meat 
stimulates It, and another kind of diet Ih "lowering." Nervous 
impressions also greatly afloat It. Iudigestlou affeots the heart, 
mayhap producing the moat terrible palpitation and even syo- 
o)po of fainting. 

It would have been oonslderad a vory strange thing years ago 
to bear one Insisting upon the Influence of dyspepsia, affections uf 
tho liver and of the kidaeys upon the heart. By dyspepsia the 
stomach may beoome so distended as to push up and displace 
somewhat this organ oaushig a dreadful feeling of distress, Hy 
overtaxing the liver its work intho elaboration of food may be so 
far Imperfect as to unduly stimulate the heart aud cause Its enlarge 
ment Again imperfect assimilative processes give rise to rheuma- 
tism and this causes the blood to deposit fibrin ou the valves of the 
heart. Sometimes these deposits are curled from the valves into 
the o rculatlon where they soon occlude some vessel. Often 
paralytic strokes and sudden death proceed from the dotaobed 
and freed deposits Agaiu these fibrinous deposits may oause ul- 
cera‘«ion,or they msy contract and thus deform and cripple a vavle 
Disease of the kidneys may be produced by too muoh meat, clirna- 
tioal iufluences, and its turn ultimately Induce heart disease. Thus 
we see that if one of the otg&ns suffer the heart may suffer with 1£ 
It is not necessary to go very far in tho history of chronic diseases 
before it is discovered that a disordered nutrition Is at the root of 
the trouble and that the first stop towards correcting tho difficulty 
is to diminish to a miulmuu the demands upon toe organs effected. 

If the stomach have mere work on hand than ft oan oomfortaldy 
accomplish, this will wrrrv and irritate the heart; U digestion 
affords imperfect digestive produo', the effect is evil upon the heart, 
the liver, and kidneys, ]f there is biliousness, meat should not be 
too freely indulged in. 'The same is the case with Bright’s disease, 
and the same is tho case with g ut. Very specially should the 
vlotim of heart df ease who has any of these ailments bear this in 
mind. 

No'hing conduces bo muoh to the welfare of those with hoart 
disease as rognVar habits of life, and especially ranttor* of tho table. 
The requirements of the organs should be attended to like clock 
wo»k Some form of iron should always bo taken, and a g R-d form 
to begin with in Dialysed Iron, five drops three times a day. A more 
g* »»♦’«.*] tonlo and h«art f^od fe the '* Elixoid of quinine, iron and 
stryi hlna ” It bolds th»* organ steady, improves norve tone 
enriches the blood* and except in enlargement of the heart, it (he 
moat valuable medtalnt koewn r 


GREAT EXOIJfEMEN® IN WAtiM ABOUT 
MARVELLOUS WU&-LIVIM SIX 
YEARS WITHOUT GOING TO BED. 

Mr. Rditok, — W hile spending a few days at the pleasant, Maaido 
town of Aberystwith, Cardiganshire, Wales, I heard related what 
Boemed to me either a fabulous story or a marvellous onre. 

The story was that a poor sufferer, who bad not been able to Ua 
down in bed for six long years, givsn up to die by All the dootori. * 
had been speedily cured by some Patent Medicine* It wae relate A 
with the more implicit confidence from the circumstance, aa wae ; 
said, that tho Vioar of Llanrystyd was familiar with the. facts, 4UV& 
could vouch iorthe truth of the repprt. 

Having a little curiosity to knp v w how such stories grow In, 
travelling, I took the liberty while at the village of Llapjfy*ty<Ltp r 
call upon the Vioar. the Rev. T. Evans, an<J,.tP enquire about 
wonderful onre. Though a total stranger to t rim? 
his wife most graoiously entertained me ip a ho)L hour's, o on varia- 
tion, principally touching the case oi Mr- togh In which they teems 
ed to take a deep and sympathetic interest, having been fa mUlai 
with his sufferings, and now rejoiced In what teemed to them 
most remarkable cure. 

The Vioar remarked that he presumed hb name had bees 
connected with tho report from his having mentioned the case to 
Mr. John Thomas, a chemist of Lianpn, He said Mr. Pugh, was 
ormerly a resident of their parish, but was now living In the parish, 
of Llanddeinol. 

He strongly vouched Mr. Wm. Pugh’s character as a respectable 
farmer and worthy of orsdit. I left the venerable Vioar with a 
livolier sense of the happy relation of a pastor and people, feeling 
that he was one who truly sympathised with all who; are affiioted 
in mind, body, or estate. 

On my return to Aberystwlth, I was Impressed with a desire to 
see Mr. Pugh, whose reputation stood so high, His farm le 
called Paucom Mawr, signifying * above the dingle* situated near 
he summit of a smooth round hill, overlooking a beautiful valley In 
whioh is situated tho lovely ivy-mantled Church of Llanddelno, I 
found Mr. Pugh apparently about 40 years old of medium height, 
rather slight, with a pleasant and Intelligent face, I told him 
1 had heard of hia great affliction and of his remarkable and almost 
miraculous relief, and that I had oome to learn from hia own 
lips, what there was of truth in the reports. 

Mr. Pugh romarked that hia neighbours had taken a kindly 
and sympathetic interest in Ills case for many years, but of Utoe 
their interest had been groatly awakened by a happy ohange In 
his condition. What you report as having heard abroad, said be, 
is substantially true, with one exception. I never understood 
that my case was ever given up as hopeless by any Physioian. I 
have been treated by several Doctors hereabouts, as good as any 
n Wales, but unfortunately no proscription of theirs ever brought 
ho desired relief. 

Fifteen years ago, he said, I first became conscious of a sour and 
deranged stomaoh and loss of appetite, which the Doctors told me 
was Dyspepsia, What food I could hold in my stomach seemed 
to do me no good and was often thtown up with painful retchings. 
This was followed after a time with a hoarseness and a raw 
soreness of the throat which the D .ctors called bronchitis, and I 
was treated for that, but with little success. Then oame short- 
ness of breath and a some of suffocation especially at nights, with 
clammy sweat, and I would have to get out of bed and sometimes 
open a door or window in winter weather to fill my lungs with 
the cold air. 

Abonfcsix years ago I beoame so bad that I could not sleep in 
bed, but had to take my unquiet rest and dreamy sleep sitting in 
an arm chair. My affliction seemed to bo working downward 
into my bowels as well as upward into my lungs and throat. In 
violout coughing spasms whioh grew more frequent, my abdo* 
men would expand and collapse and at times It would seem that I 
should suffocate. AH this time I was reduoed In strength, so thst 
1 could perform no hard labour and my spirits were consequently 
muoh depressed. 

Early in this last spring I had a still more severe spasmodic 
attaok, and my family and neighbours became alarmed, believing 
that cortainly I would not survivo, when a neighbour who had 
some knowledge, or had heard of the medicine, sent to Aberyat* 
with by the driver of the Omnibus Post, Borne seven miles distant, 
and fetched a bottle of Mother Sdgel'a Curative Syrup. 

This medicine they administered to me aooording to the direc- 
tions, when to their surprise aud delight no leas than my own the 
spasms ceased, I became at ease, and my stomach was oalmed# 
My bowels were moved as by a gentle cathartic, and I felt 
a sense of quiet comfort all through suoh as I had not 
before realized iu many years. I oould . walk around 
the house, and breathe comfortably in a few hours after 
1 had taken the medicine. I have continued to take the 
medicine daily now for something over two mouths, and, I can lay 
I clown and sleep sweetly at nightsand have not since had a recur- 
rooco of those terrible spasms and sweatings. I have been so long 
broken down and reduced iu my whole system that I have not 
tried to perform any very hard out door labour, deeming It best to 
be prudent lest by over-exertion I may do myself injury before my 
strength is fully restored, I feel that my stotnaoh and bowels 
have been and aie being thoroughly renovated and renewed by 
the medicine In faot, I feel like a new mao. 

1 have been much congratulated by my neighbours, especially 
by the good Vicar of Llanrystyd, who with his sympathetic wife 
have oouie three miles to shed tears of joy on my recovery,' 

I bade Mr. Pugh good-bye, happy that even one at least among 
thousands had found a remedy for an aggravating disease. 

Behoving this remarkable oaso of Dyspeptic Asthma should b§ 
known to the public, I beg to submit the above facts as the y a m 
related to me, F f T# W * 

B 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report 

[For the Week ending 2nd March 1887 ] 

Madrat , — No report. 

Bombay . — Reaping operation! la progreaa la fourteen districts 
Soarolty of fodder and of drlaking water In parts of Dharwar. 
Fever in parts of eleven, oattle disease In parts of six, and small-pox 
in parts of five districts, 

Bengal. — A shower reported In Chittagong ; elsewhere no rain. 
Weather Is generally becoming warm. Early rabi orops and sugar, 
cane are being harvested with good outturn, Geueral prospects of 
poppy are fair ; plants are in flower, and in some places capsules are 
being lanced and oolleotion of opium hm begun. Boro rice is being 
transplanted. Ploughing for early rice and jute Is in progress. Ge- 
neral health good, 

N. W% Provinces and Oudh. — Week rainless. Weather seasonable. 
Itahi orops are in excellent condition everywhere. Harvesting oper- 
ations have begun In some places. Poppy crop promises well. 
Market! are well supplied. Prices are fluctuating. Public health 
g< od. Slight oattle disease reported in a few districts, 

Punjab —Health good. Prloes of food-grains are still rising. 
R In urgently needed. Crop prospects at present unfavourable. 

Ventral JProvin'tn —Weather getting hot, Mabl being harvested. 
Fever and cattle-disease in places. Prices high In Jubbulpore. 
Wheat risen In Raipore. 

Burmah — Except some cholera In Akyab, public health of Lower 
Rurmah satisfactory Blight oattle disease In one district. Reports 
rereived from five districts of Upper Bn <»ah. Health good. Food 
genorafly sufficient, but prices rising In SHwebo, Spring cultiva- 
tion progressing, 

Angara —Weather seasonable, cloudy and rainy. Pressing of 
sugarcane and ploughing of land for a hu and dumahi orops still in 
progress. State and prospeots continue good. Cattle-disease still 
prevalent In parts of Karlmgunj sub-division. Four deaths from 
obolera from Sadr reported, otherwise publio health good, Prloes 
steady. 

Mytore and Coorg.~- Standing orops In good oondltion, Prospects 
of season oonttnue favourable, Publio health good. Murrain pre- 
vails in parts. No material change in prices, 

Berar and Hyderabad . — Weather dear and warm Gathering of 
rabi orops In progress. Outturn of wheat is estimated as up to the 
average. Tabi orops prospering. General health of tala kas fair, 
Prloes steady. 

Ontmt India St atet .— Weather warm and dear Week rainless 
Wells drying up. Opium and cereal orops fair, though some slight- 
ly injured by blight. .Health good. Prloes iteady. 

B Week rainless. Weather getting peroeptlbly warm- 

er Tanks and wells drying in most places. Crops greatly dam- 
aged by frost In Meywar, otherwise prospeots are favourable. 
Gram being harvested. Small pox In Marwar and Ajmere, other- 
wise publio health good, Cattle -disease in Merwara. Prices fluc- 
tuating. 

Nepal — Weather unsettled, Prospeots fair. Prices high. ] 


Editorial Notes. 

A telegram received from London states that the deliveries 
of tea in February amounted to 7,380,000 lbs., bringing the 
stock up to 37,420,000 lbs. These figures show a great advance 
on last year, while the quantity that has gone into consumption 
during January aud February show# a siipilar advance of not 
less than 3,000,000 lb j. 

* « 

* 

The report on the prospects of the oilseeds crop in the 
Punjab up to the end of January 1887, states that owing to 
want of rain the area under the oilseeds in selected districts is 
still farther reduced The estimated area now is 414,000 acres. 
Rain is much required. 

%* 

The report ou the prospeots of the wheat crop in the Punjab 
to end of January 1887, estimates the area under this cereal 
at 8,900,000 acres. There has been good rain in the districts 
j near the Himalayas, but none in other tracts. Raiu is uow 
much needed, especially in the western districts. 

# 

The report on the prospects of the linseed crop in Berar up to 
the 15 th February 1887, states that the acreage under linseed 
iB 392,372 acree, or 3G per cent less than last year. The de- 
crease is due chiefly to excessive rainfall at sowing time. The 
crop has suffered generally from untimely rainfall, and the 
outturn is estimated at from 10 to 12 annas. This estimate is 
based upon information received up to the 15th February 1887, 

I The report on the prospects of the wheat crop in Berar 
up to 15th February 1887, estimates the acreage under wheat 
at 15 ppr cent above the average, which is 807,000 acres. The 
crop is uow being reaped. Its condition was ou the whole good, 
and an yield of from 12 to 14 annas is estimated. The outturn 
of the staple food crop of the people, joioari (great millet) was 
an average one. This information is based on returns up to 
15th jFebruary 1887. 

*** 

The sugar crop of Mauritius this year does not promise a 
plentiful outturn, although the drought from which it suffered 
in the early part of the current year was succeeded by plentiful 
raiu about the end of January. This has, however, somewhat 
improved the crop prospects, but more rain is still wanted. The 
latest estimate of the crop does not anticipate above 90,000 tons. 

**■* 

The report on the prospects of the wheat and oilseed 
crops in the North- Western Province* and Oudh, up to 
22nd February 1887, is as follows u There was heavy 
rain in Bundelkhund aud parts of the Allahabad aud 
Rae Bareli divisions between the 10th and 12th Decem- 
ber, but the regular winter rains did not commence till 
4th January, The showers in January were copious and 
did much good, but cloudy weather caused fungoid dis- 
eases which affected both wheat and oil seeds. In February 
frost was severe and the early crops on outlying un watered 
land suffered seriously. Taking 100 to denote full average 
condition, the February condition of the present wheat crop 
of the Unfted Provinces was 76, aud of oil-seeds 60. Frost is 
reported to have destroyed fully half of the wrhar doll crops, 
and much of the peas and gram crops. This forecast relates 
to the condition of crops up to 22ud February 1887 .” 
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Indian Englrumng publishes an explanation which has been 
offered as to why palms apt as lightning. protectors : “ Electricity 
always takes the lees resisting medium, and air (especially dry 
air) being the worst conductor, it is natural that high trees and 
buildings will be chosen in its passage to earth ; theu, as water 
(especially acidulated water) is the best conductor, the fluid 
will choose the moat -sappy trees though they may not be the 
highest. As cocoanut trees are the first high points which 
the monsoon clouds meet on striking the coast line, it is natural 
that they should be the greatest sufferers, and as a single- 
cocoanut tree is not sufficient to carry off the fluid, other trees, 
within a more or less extended radius, according to the quantity 
of the discharge, are also affected ” 

♦ * 

- * 

The same paper has the following regarding Rhea fibre 
“ Ramie, Rhea or China grass is a fibre which has been in use 
in India, China, and other tropical countries for a very long 
period, and though the strongest fibroin nature, it had never 
come into anything like general use for the want of machinery 
that would make it marketable. Machinery hoe been invented 
lately to meet the want, and it is a queation whether this fibre 
will not now enter into competition to some extent with Bilk 
and wool. Ramie is nearer in appearance to silk than auy 
other fibre, and it is stronger than either wool or sillf. it will 
nnx with either aud give strength to both. And what is of most 
importanoe, it can be produced cheaper than flax, hemp, or 
cotton " 

An experiment was carried out at Mysore a few days ago 
with the centrifugal sugar crystallizer introduced by Messrs, 
Thom peon and Mylne with success into Behar and other parts 
of the country. In this case the rab used was only about a 
day’s standing, as only 24 hours had been allowed for the syrup 
to crystallize. This was of the consistence of onground mor- 
tar when putin the centrifugal. Almost all the molasses drain- 
ed away withiu five minutes of work to the astonishment of 
the professional manufacturers, who had been called to attend 
the process. About a seer-aml-a-half of clear water was theu 
poured into the sugar, as it was being worked upon in the ma- 
chine; this removed the residue of the molasses, and after two 
or three minutes of further work the whole was perfectly 
dry for weighing. The rab used weighed 60 seers. This gave 
31 J seers of rappoory sugar, the remainder having drained in 
impasses, This was pronounced to be a perfect success by the 
professional sugar refiners. 

*** 

TVfifi were not aware that the fibre had been in use in* India 
for a very long period,” The plant has certainly been 
knojcH ip (his Qouutry for mauy years, but no use appears to 
have, been made of its fibre for weaving into cloth; though 
there has been a great deal written about it. So far as China 
is concerned, the fibre has been used there for a period un* 
known, and the cloth manufactured from it received the 
name of u Grass cloth hence the Rhea (Bcthmeri* mm) 
came to be . known as the " China grass-cloth nettle.” We 
have always regarded the Rhea as a very important economi- 
cal plant, but the difficulty hitherto has been to find a method 
for decorticating the fibre in its green , state at a cost 
sufficiently low to render it remunerative. It is only in the 
green state that the fibre can be decorticated satisfactorily, 
and in this it differs from jute, hemp or flax, Moreover, the 
latter can be decorticated at eo low a ccit, as to completely 
run Rhea out of the field of competition with them. There 
cannot be two opinions about the great superiority of Rhea 
over every ether fibre known to ns in point of strength (silk ex- 
cepted) softness and adaptability for mixing ; and now that Mr, 
Maries of Durbhingia has discovered a prooess by which it caq 
be decorticated and worked up at a comparatively low cost, we 
ms y soon hear more of the Rhea taking a prominent place 
in commerce. 

Tint following is the official summary of the repots on the J 
state of the season and prospects of the crops for the week 
eudiug 2nd M irch 1887 ; — The week under review has been 
rainless. No reports have been received from Madras and 
Coorg. The rabi harvest is now in progress in Bombay, Bengal, 


the North-Western Provinces and Oadh, the Central Provin- 
ces and in Berar and Hyderabad the crops 'are generally in 
excellent condition, and a good outturn may be anticipated. 
In the Punjab the prospects of the tabi are unfavourable 
generally throughout the province owing to the absence 
of rain, which is urgently needed. In Central India and Raj- 
poo tana crop prospects are generally good, though injury from 
frost in Meywar and Kerowli is reported, fn Mysore the 
outlook is favourable. The spri i ig *uia ted in 

Bengal and the laud is being ploughed for the early rice there, 
and in Assam where sowings have commenced. Poppy is in 
flower in Bengal. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
the collection of opium has just commenced and the crop 
promises well. The sugarcane harvest continues in 'Bengal 
the North-Western Provinces aud Oudh, aiwu Assam. Scarcity 
I of fodder is reported from parte of Dharwar in the Bombay 
presidency, and from Sh&hpore in the Punjab. The public health 
is generally satisfactory. Prices are fluctuating in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, are still rising in the Punjab 
and some States in the Rajpootana Agenoy, aud are also high 
in Jubbulpore in the Central Provinces. Elsewhere they are 
generally steady, 

*#* 

The cocoanut oil industry is an important one iu Ceylon, and 
any circumstance that tends to lower the quality of the oil 
produced ou the island, is naturally regarded with much 
anxiety. Recently it was found that Oocliiu oil fetched a 
higher price in the English market than Ceylon, and this ha* 
j given rise to an animated discussion in the Ceylon press as to 
the relative merits of the two oils. Thus a Colombo paper 
writes ; -—Referring to the recent discussion on this subject in 
our columus, a merchant who has had longer experience 
perhaps, than any one iu the Islnud iu the oil trade, iuforma 
us that Cochin oil has always been considered richer in 
steariue than Ceylon oil. The fact must, therefore, have been 
ascertained by analysis in Englaud, where Cochin, we are told, 

| has been mainly used iu the manufacture of candles, Ceylon 
being chiefly used for soaps. Even for the latter purpose, 
Cochin beats Ceylon owing to its whiteness, which we are uow 
emulating and which, we fancy, can easily be attained by the 
rejectiou of smoke-dried aud blackened copperah. Whether this 
is worth striving for is another matter, the decision on which 
must depend on results. If it pays the manufacturer better to 
purchase black and inferior stuff, which generally goes by the 
name of cart copperah, at Rs. 4 or 5 a candy leas than cleau 
white boat copperah fetches, he will continue to use it in his 
mills. The questiou is whether the difference in price between 
white oil and ordinary oil is sufficient to compensate for the 
higher rate demanded for clean sun-dried copperah, for which 
there is a good inquiry both iu continental Europe and in India. 
The distinction of being first iu the list of oil-producing 
aountries will hardly be sought for by mill-owners at the 
expense of their pocket. 

# # 

* 

The question of stearine is different from that of the 
whiteness of oil, and it is in respect of the former that 
the Agricultural Association should institute inquiries. Is 
the poverty of stearine due to deficiencies in the soil, or 
to the mode of preparation '( If to the former, how can 
the soil best be enriched in the constituents it needs ; if to the 
latter, what changes in the mode of .drying the kernel and ex* 
trading the oil are called for 1 T* 18 services of an agricultural 
chemist are iu any caBe needed, and should be put into re- 
quisition, so that by analyses of soils, oil and copperah, a 
solution of the difficulty may be suggested* Even to the unpro- 
fessional mind it must seem reasonable that ripe uuts should be 
richer in stearine than immature ones; but does th* mode of 
drying them also affect the fatty substance in oil which gives it 
t$ special value! If the temperature at which f\il congeals is a 
test of its richness in stearine, it ie worthy of note that* cold 
drawn oil, or oil extracted from the kernel slightly dried cm- 
geals sooner than ordinary chekkoo or mill oil. This would 
seem to suggest that too much heat, whether in drying the 
kernel or extracting the oil reduces the stearine. The inquiry 
is an interesting one, aud may beneficially affect our trade iu 
oil, and as such deserves the attention of the Association* The 
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normal difference in price between Cochin oil and Ceylon is, wc 
are assured, only from .£3 to — the difference of ^11 per ton 
recently reported being confined to London, and due to some 
jugglery among speculators. Still, a difference of £3 to .£4 is 
not immaterial, and is worth striviug for; 

Coffee hoe aroused considerable discussion of late, duo most 
probably to the fraudulent manner in which it is adulterated 
by retail dealers at home with chicory and other compounds: 
An En^f,^ notices that some interesting experiments 

have recently made by Dr. B. H. Paul and Mr. A. J. Cownley 
on coffee berries in the unroaated state, and the results as pub- 
lished by them have revealed several important facts hitherto 
imperfectly understood or erroneously recorded in chemical 
literature. Many varieties of raw coffee it is well known, come 
into our markets and their value varies so greatly that it is 
natural to suppose that their quality so far as caffeine contents 
Is concerned may vary proportionately, and a semblance of 
reality is given to this supposition by the published data, which 
put down the percentage of caffeine in raw coffee from a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent to as much as 3 (31 per cent, Dr. Paul and 
his coadjutor have examined altogether about a dozen different 
kinds of coffee, and find that instead of the percentage of alka- 
loid being variable, it is wonderfully constant ;for exatnple^oorg 
coffee beans yielded 1*1 percent (the minimum,) while the 
maximum, 1*38 per cent was shown by Liberian coffee, the 
variety which has been found to withstand climatic in- 
fluences under which all others succumb. Continued experi- 
ments corroborate the first results, and it ia fairly established 
that pure coffee may be judged by the amount of caffeine which 
it contains, about 13 per cent beiug taken as tho standard for 
roasted coffee. Consequently, the fraudulent sale of mixtures of 
coffee with chicory or other less valuable substances is now 
rendered easy of detection by Paul and Cownley s discovery, and 
they have rendered important service to chemical analysis by 
it. Another statement which they appear to have disproved 
is (hat Caffeine is volatilised from coffee beans during the 
roasting process, for they find that the roasted beans contain 
proportionately the same amount of alkaloid as the raw beans. 

* * 

* 

Bef. keeping in India has lost its most ardent advocate in Mr, 
J. C, Douglaa.of the Telegraph Department, who died of cholera 
n few days ago at Nellore in tho Madras Presidency. We re- 
gret very much to record this sad event, the moro so its Mr. 
Douglas died under peculiarly pathetic circumstances. A contem- 
porary pays the following touching tribute to his memory: — “ It 
may be remembered that about a year ago Mr. Douglas went 
ou leave with his wife who was not in good health, and died 
at Marseilles. Mr. Douglas was deeply attached to her, and 
he had her remains placed in a leaden coffin and conveyed to 
her native place, where they were interred, and a suitable monu- 
ment erected to her memory. Very different has been the 
end of Mr. Douglqp himself. On his return from leave he was 
deputed to the Gangam Division, and was in the somewhat 
wild district of Nellore. There he was seized with cho- 
lera and away from skilful medical aid, he died after a short 
illness. There was no loving partner to do the last offices for 
him as he had attended to his wife. Still he received such, 
kind attention as was possible at the hands of his brother- 
officers of the department. There were no undertakers there ; 
no appliances for funeral pomp; and there was nothiugfor it but 
to do the best that circumstances permitted. The remains were 
placed in a packing case ; a brother officer dug a grave for him 
in the jungle, read over him the servioe for the burial of the 
dead, and “left him alone with his glory.” This seems a sad end ; 
but one to whioh Englishmen are always liable in the discharge 
of the duties they undertake in this or any other undeve- 
loped country. Mr. Douglas may be remembered for his 
persistent efforts to establish a bee industry iu India. lie de- 
voted a considerable portion of his leave iu selecting vaiious 
kinds of bees in the hope of acclimatising them iu this country.” 

*• * 

The irrigation operations in the North-Western Proviucea 
and Ouah during 1885-86 do not appear to have been as 


the canal department ; and that it is only in seasons of drought 
aud scanty rainfall that the operations of the department cau 
be carried on with satisfactory results, both to the ryots and 
zemindars who resort to the cauals for water for irrigation 
purposes, and to the assets of the irrigation accounts. Wc 
thus note that the rainfall over nearly the whole tract of coun- 
try commanded by the canals was much above the average, 
j aud iu many p^ces more thau double that of the average for 
the last ten years. Exceptionally heavy falls of rain occurred 
I iu the middle of July iu the Bulandshahr aud Aligarh districts, 
which caused vory high floods along the valley of the Kalinadi 
and did a good deal of damage. The aqueduct at Nadrai on 
the Lower Ganges Canal was entirely carried away, and every 
road or railway bridge over that river below Bulandshahr was 
either totally destroyed or seriously injured. Fortunately a 
supply of water for the lower canal was obtained from the 
upper canal, so that there was no difficulty iu meeting 
the demand. The canal-irrigated area, however, decreas- 
ed by 71,359 acres, which was less thau iu any year 
since 1880-81. This occurred chietly in the disliicts irri- 
gated from the Upper Gauges Caual, where tho rainfall 
was abundant. Notwithstanding the abundant rainfall, 
the total area irrigated for both the kh and rabi 
crops showed an increase of nearly 100,000 acres over the previ- 
ous year, but there was a large falling off in the demand for 
water for indigo, which is accounted for by the low prices 
realized for the produce in the previous year, and by 
the serious losses sustained by the heavy rainfall and floods 
of 1884. The total mileage of irrigation works of all des- 
criptions open during the year was 0,397 miles — an increase of 
313 miles as compared with the previous year. The total capital 
expenditure up to the end of tho year was Rs. 7,51,40,595, and 
the net revenue, after deducting working expenses, was Its. 
35, 44, 263, or 4'72 per cent, which may be considered a favourable 
return for the Government outlay. 

■» * 

We are not sure that wliat are known as ‘ special fertili zera'* 
at home and in the United States, are used to any extent iu this 
country for the purpose of replenishing the soil, even 
for experimental purposes on our experimental farm-, and rup i- 
cultural stations. Tho following remarks, howc\cr, on the 
subject by an esteemed American exchange might prove useful 
to some : — 

The erroneous Idea still hold by some persona, that concentrated 
fertilizers are stimulants and not manures Is ono of the principal 
causes whioh keep so many farmers In poverty. Millions of acres 
of la^d now tilled at a loss to their owners could be made to yield 
profitable crops were It nod for the want of knowledge about the 
actual workings of, and the results from the use of, skilfully pre- 
pared commercial fertilizers. Wo do no wish to be understood as 
deprecating or dlsaouragiug In the least the careful husbanding 
and the plentiful use of yard manure ; nevertheless, experience 
has proved indisputably that properly aud honestly made 41 com- 
plate ” as well as M special ” fertilizers do not exhaust the soil, 
and are as lasting in their action as yard manure— more so, even, 
In some cases. Our own experience with various commercial 
fertilizers has oouviuoed us that with judiolous use of the 
m Mapes Manures ” worn out lands cau bo restored to 
fertility^quloker, and with less expense, than In any other way, and 
that their use iu addition to yard manure produces paying re- 
turns, notably so in the ease of " special fertilizers,” The name 
•* special” may be somowhat misleading as to their general adap- 
tability ; for although fertilizers may have boon prepared for special 
crops, it should not be supposed that they are of no value for 
other crop*. Their composition is basod upon the fact that 
all plants do not require the various elements of plant food 
in tho same proportions ; It would therefore be waste to 
apply high-priced fertlizora indiscriminately to all crops 
alike, without regard to their special requirements. Special 
fertilizers are special In this stnse only, that they cootMn the 
elements of plant food In the exact proportions required by the 
crops for whioh they are Intended, without leaving any unnecessary 
surplus whioh the plants oannot assimilate Properly prepared 
speotal fertilizers are therefore, as a rule, the cheapest manures 
obtainable especially on light or leeohy sollr, 

m * 

* 

With reference to the exhibits of sugar mills at the 


favourable as m previous years, It must be noted here that 
ft plentiful rainfall is detrimental to tho ftuooeseful working of Saharunpore Agricultural^ show, a notice of! yhich appeared 

t 
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in one of our local ‘dailies/ an 1 an account of which will 
be found in another column, Messrs. Tliomsou and Mylne write 
as follows 

With reference to the report In yesterday’* Englishman of the 
Sahirunpore Agricultural Show, will you allow us to s»y that we 
went there (on very short notice) under the Impression that wo 
were Invl'ed to exhibit our sugarcane mill* at the show, and that 
the bar wa* withdrawn whloh had been put on them because they 
had obtained the fir*t prize on several occasions? We found It 
atlll lu foroe, and so came away. As we never entered on or for 
any competition at Saharunpore, ft Is not fair to say that we -with- 
drew from one. Mr. Rogers was told that, before my satisfactory 
competition could be entered on, the conditions on which It was to 
be conducted and the points to be decided would need to be ar- 
ranged. One of the prime questions with regard to such a msohino 
Is whether It will suit the native cultivators and work well in their 
hands for any time (as oars do) notwithstanding the extremely 
rough treatment it must meet With In suoh bands. We wore not 
Informed unttl afterwards that Mr. Rogers’ new mil) had not yet 
been subjected to this test. 

We also found that the mill whloh Mr. Rogers proposes to put 
In competition with ours contains several devices which we tried 
some years ago, but were compelled to give up a* nnsulted to ma- 
ohlnea whloh are to be worked in the fields And vll'ages, and have 
lobe handed over to the care of native cultivators and their help- 
ers. Chilled rollers we tried eight years ago, and had to absn 
don for reasons whloh are very clearly showu by some we have 
here, which were brought back to us after being in use a short time, 
and for whloh we gave unoUIUed ones la exchange. The report 
■ays that 14 the frame of Mr. Rogers’ mill being of wrought iron 
very severe pressure nan be brought to bear without risk of da- 
mage to the mill.” The frame of our mill also Is frequently made 
of wrought Iron, as also of steel ; but In its most popular form 
It la made of hard rough wood, as this admits of all pa.ts except 
the rollers being repaired in the village, lu this form all the 
pressure needful can be obtained, and when well made It does 
good work for eight or ton seasons with only such small repairs 
as oan easily be given by the village carpenter or smith. Suoh 
mills are now being brought to us which have been working f »r 
sight seasons, and, with alight repairs, they will do good work for 
two or three seasons more. 

„■# 

Turn kuol-kohl or kohl-rabi, is a vegetable familiar to us out 
here for many years past ; but tlie following observations by 
that very practical journal, the American Agriculturist , regard- 
ing this vegetable, will probably be read with interest : — 

Kohl rabi, sometimes called tho turnip-rooted oxbb.ige, Is a vege- 
table seldom seen in our private gardens, though it is quite com- 
mon In the market, where it is main’y purchased by tho Germans 
It Is In common cultivation throughout Northern Europe, not only 
In gardens but as a field crop. It being an exoellent food for osttle 
—M valuable as ruta-bag**, and moro easily raised. Kohl-rabl is 
ft variety of tho cabbage, in which tho stem swells out to form a 
sort of above-ground bulb, which, when young, U fieshy and 
tender and regarded by many as superior to any variety of 
turnip. The bulb of the older varieties is either globular, or 
strongly flattened above aud below, being shaped like the early 
tnrnlps. There is a duster of leaves above and a root below. 
The bulb grows entirely upon the surface of tho ground and has 
been called the “ Above-ground turnip,” The exterior of the bulb 
Is green, or In tome of the varieties purple. If used before it gets 
too large kohl-rabl is a delicious vegetable, superior to any of 
the varieties of the turnip If allowed to get too old, It rapidly 
becomes filled with tough, string-like fibres, which render it 
quite uneatable. 

This form of the cabbage Is thought to have originated 
In Germany, at auy rate it was first introduced Into England 
from that country, no louger ago than 1637, where it soon 
took au Important plaoe as a farm crop in some parts of that 
country lu several of the counties of England kohl-rabi is 
rr-garded as superior to ruts-hugas, or any other kind of turnip, 
aud tht poiuts fn whloh it is superior are those whloh commend 
lfc^to the attention of the farmer of this country. The great 
difficulty in the cultivation of the ruta-baga is it* susceptibility 
to drought, whloh even in so moist a climate as that of England 
often greatly diminishes the yield. Another drawback Is tho 
many Insects which attack and injure It An omlueoft English 
agricultural writer says of kohl rabi ! •• It Is the bulb of dry 

summers.” The greatest obstsole to tho cultivation of root-crop* 
In Ibis country U the hoi and dry summers, sad former* sod 


dairymen should try kohl-rabl, which looks like a root, but is 
not one, a* a substitute. 

The catalogues give several varieties of kohl rabl differing 
to colour and form of the bulb. We now present an- 
other new kind, the “Bohemian” Oar correspondent, Mr. 
J. Pederson, in Denmark, sends u» an engraving and 
a description of his new variety, from whloh wo select 

the principal poiuts. Its peculiar shape Is quite unlike that 

of the older sorts, and In weight the bulbs are more than 

twice that of any others. This has produced both green and put- 
pie sob-varieties, Mr Pederson highly cf 

kohl rabl for mlloh oows, stating that when fed In moderation It 
dors not affect the taste of the butter. He also commends this 
variety as a table vegetable, for whloh nse It should of oourse be 
taken while very young, before It becomes filled with fibres. 

It in always satisfactory to have intelligent native opinion 
upon any subject which concerns native interests intimately : 
especially is this of importance in the matter of native 

agricultural education. We have therefore read with much 
interest the letter of Mr. Mudaliyar I>. C. Ameresekere on 
“native agriculture and agricultural education in Ceylon,” pub- 
lished by the Tropical Agriculturist. Our contemporary intro 
duces Mr. Ameresekere as “ one of the most estimable and in- 
telligent of Sinhalese country gentlemen we are acquainted 
with,” who says : — 

1, That the children of the agricultural daises now attending 
the village aohools stay in school for a very limited period, and leave 
U la a helpless condition. The little learning, which Is not very 
often more than au Imperfeofc kuowledge of reading and writing Is 
of no avail for them to got a permanent livelihood, nor are they 
accustomed to do any trade that their parents havo hitherto done. 
Moreover, most of the lads at the present day think it a disgrace 
to work in a field or garden after having been lu school for some 
time. These lads when they are grown up try to earn food and 
clothing in various trifling and ineffectual ways, and 
failing to attain their object, th« y resort to vicious and unlawful 
means, loathing work and those who work, It is, therefore, 
perceptible to all, and to me particularly (being a resident in tho 
interim ) that In this manner tho island U gradually going down in 
woalth and civilization. 

2, That ray opinion as regards the establishment of village 
schools Is summarised as follows An allotment of jungle land 
of the extent of ten acres or more, a sufficient supply of 
agricultural implements, and a teacher should be given for 
each school by Government. The parents of the children 
should fell down the jungle and put up a school bungalow, 
with accommodation for the teaoher to reside in, Tho school 
should be kept for six hours, three of which should be spent 
in learning reading, writing and arithmetic (cf the native 
language), and the remaining threo for garden work. The 
land lu this case may be divided among the pupils of the 
sohool and be planted with ooooauunt, j%ck, areoa-nut, and other 
fruit bearing trees, together with yams and vegetables of different 
kinds according to the nature of the soil. When the school la 
in existence for five years the entire land allotted for the school 
will in this way be planted and the greater number of the trees 
will be beariug. An aore of the laud will then be worth about 
Its, 300, the same acre In Its wasteful state would not have been 
disposed of by Government for more than Rs. 10. One-half of tho 
planted land should be given to the pupils of the sohool, the other 
half to Government. By this means a considerable sum may l>e 
added to the revenue also. Tho sohoolmastor should be entitled 
to half the yams and vegetables grown on the land and the pupils 
to the other half. Tho teaoher is here able to raise a consider- 
able sum, hence a shooolmaster who is now working for Rs. 20 
per mensem will be willing to work for Ks. 15, as be will be able 
to raise over Rs. 5 a month by his share of vegetables, Ac. 

3 When tho land has been fully planted, the school may be 
shifted to a like piece of ground, and the same operations bolng 
carried on like results may be obtained, A child wke.fcttmd* 
school at the age of five will be able to cultivate three pieces of 
Hud before he reaohes 20. At this age he o£n leave sohool as a 
olvbizad and experienced cultivator with a oof tain amount of 
property which is probably worth more than Rs, 600, and with a 
thorough kuowledge of reading, writing aud arithmetic. The 
descendants of the refined agriculturists will then have reason to 
think that these two (cuitivatiou and learning) are tbo natural 
courses that children have to take up, and will no more anUftaln 
the erroneou* idee tbftt work la ft disgrace, 
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4. When village agricultural ichooli are established iu the 
maimer I have ludioated the parents of the children In the interior 
will be too glad to give a helping hand to education f or Its dis- 
semination. 1 am of opinion, thereforo, that this method will 
be one of the best plane by meane of which the wealth and 
civilization of the Island may be raised to a higher standard. 

The foregoing letter was addressed by the writer to the Pub- 
lic Instruction Office so far back as 1884. without eliciting any 
acknowledgment. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF DRAUGHT CATTLE, 

{By Uaktcm Mahomed Mukarrab Ho$sain Khan, Meerut,} 

It has often been suggested that there are three causes that 
lender the soil iu this country less productive than it ought to 
be, viz , 1, the ig uoranee of the cultivating classes generally ; 
2, Iho use of defective implements ; and 3, the want of stamina 
in draught cattle. It is the last of these causes that I purpose 
discussing in this paper; but a few remaiks of a prefatory 
naluie may not be amis*. The sons of the cultivating classes— 
especially zemindars — may acquire a kind of knowledge of agri- 
culture iu Colleges established for the purpose of imparting 
instruction in this subject, but they may learn much from a 
peiusal of journals devoted to agriculture. By this means they 
will become acquainted with many facts brought together, and 
by applying them practically on their own farms aud holdings 
set au example to others in the country to do the same with 
much advantage. New and improved implements are con- 
stantly being imported into this countiy, while the officers 
of the Agricultural Department in the North-West Provinces 
have been making praiseworthy efforts to introduce them to 
the notice of the cultivators for some time past. The 
great need of this country in, however, a really useful plough. 
To my mind Duplay’s plough answers all the purposes of the 
Indian ryots, but it has not attracted euflicieat attention 
from the fact that the ryots know full well that theii cattle 
aic not quite equal to the requirements of this plough. Ami 
this brings me to the subject of my paper, 

lu agriculture, the first puiut worthy of consideration is the 
fitness of draught cattle for the woik required of them. The 
seed grain may be of the first quality ; the cultivator may 
be well up in the art of farming, and the soil and the plough 
of the best ; but if the cattle aie weak and unlit for the work 
required of them, all these advantages will, comparatively, 
count tor very little. It is therefore with peculiar satisfaction 
T note that the Agricultural Department of these provinces 
is at present occupying itself with the question of improving the 
indigenous breeds of cattle. In this connection I see it is pro- 
posed to substitute pairs of bullocks and bulls for breeding 
pui poses for money-prizes at future agricultural shows. How 
ever good this course may be, it can only biing about iuaigui 
licant results in the long run ; aud something having a wider 
field for action shqpld be done. 1 do not, of course, deprecate 
the giving of live-stock as prizes in place of money, but what, 
in my humble opiuion, would tend to bear better fruit would bo 
for the Government to establish at certain centres in N.- W, 
Provinces ilocks oi herds of cattle — cows and bulls of the best 
breeds procurable, something on the system of Government 
studs for breediug horses. There is, however, the question of 
pasturage ; and as it would entail a considerable loss to ^ urchasc 
pasture lands, 1 would suggest that khadar lauds — such as are 
left uncultivated, and consequently have plenty of good pas- 
turage, might with advantage be utilized for this purpose. 

I would then dispose of the stock raised at these centres to 
the cultivators at sufficiently low prices to come within their 
means, while at the same time leaving a small margin of profit 
to Government The Government as a state landlord aud owner 
could caTry out a Bcheme of this kind, whereas a piivate indi- 
vidual could not, without laying out a very large sum of money 
which he coufll perhaps not command. Iu the second place, 

1 would organize circles of ten villages each, and would entrust 
the zemindars with a bull or two, as the caHe may be, with 
the distinct understanding that all the cows of any good breed 
must be covered by these bulls, either free of charge or by 
levying a small nominal sum as is the custom among the vil- 
lagers themselves, The zemindars should, moreover, be re- 
quired to keep a list of all cows covered by these bulls, aud the 


“ Girdawar ITa noon go,” or some other tehsil officer should now 
and again see for himself that the offspring of such cows were 
well fed and properly cared for ; aud preference should be given 
to these in the distribution of awards at agricultural and cattle 
shows, Iu the next place I would induce the more important 
zemindars and talookdara to keep small herds of such cattle 
on their own account for breediug, aud occasionally supply 
them with bulls of good breed. If these suggestions are given 
effect to, I have every hope that before long we shall have 
draught cattle of the very best breeds India can produce 
scattered throughout the couutry, at any rate in Upper India. 

HORSE AND AGRICULTURAL SHOW AT 
SAHARUNPORE. 

The above show appears to have boen more of a success than 
has attended its predecessors. According to a correspondent, it 
was brought to a close on the 20th ultimo having been opened 
on the 22ud idem. The specimens of horses exhibited wera a great 
improvement on those of former years, both in respect to num- 
bers and quality. The broodmares wen* a remarkably fine class, 
and the improvement in the numbers of geldiuga and mules 
exhibited was especially satisfactory to the officers of the 
Horse-breediug Department. The show of young stock was 
disappointing, but the best youngsters are apparently reserved 
for the Hurd war Fair. The Remount Committee picked up only 
one recruit, and this one was purchased from a dealer in the 
city, aud not at the show. 

The agricultural put of the show was abo much better than 
usual, notably in the number of exhibits in the Produce 
Department ; aud now that the cultivators have begun to take 
an interest in presenting good specimens of the produco of 
their fields, and a start has been made, rapid progress may be 
anticipated. In the Implement aud Machinery Department, 
the collection exhibited by the Director of Agriculture aud 
Commerce appears to have been a great source of iulwrobt to the 
zemindars and cultivators. The Centrifugal sugar separator 
wu» much admired, though its cost, Us. 4C0, is practically* 
prohibitive. The double ebuiu pump worked by one bullock 
promised well, and was regarded as the beat thing of this kind 
as yet introduCfd. An impoitaut exhibit in this department 
was the Rogers’ Sugar Mill, invented aud pateuted by Mr. 
Aithui Rogers, C.H., of the Oudh and Itohilkhund Railway. 
This millis apparently a development of the Beheeu Sugar Mill. 
The rollers are of chilled iron, aud the frame is of wrought 
iron^; and it is claimed that thus very severe pressure can be 
brought to bear without risk of damage to the mill. The 
beheea Mill was barred from competition for the prize for the 
best sugar mills owing to its having carried off' the prize on 
previous occasions, but a special prize was offered by Mr. Wye r, 
(AS., open to all sugar mills. Mr, Thomson, of Beheea, arrived 
on the ground with tho object of competing with a Beheea 
Mill of the newest pattern, provided tho bar was removed 
but finding that it still existed, he withdrew from the com* 
petition. 

A new aud important patent was exhibited, which is likely to 
prove of much value to the military authorities. This is au 
invention for compressing bhu.tjt so as to make it portable 
for transport. A Committee including several military 
officers, sat to examine the fodder prepared uuder this process 
and subjected it to the most severe tests by tire and water 
from which it emerged uuscathed The President of the 
Committee, Colonel Ben Williams, was so much struck with 
the extreme value of the invention that he at once telegraph- 
ed to his Excellency the Comwauder-in Chief to ask him to 
break his journey up-country at Sharunpore to enable him to 
inspect the compressed fodder. The Correspondent has 
omitted to mentiou the name of the inventor. The show was 
brought to close by a Durbar held in the handsome pavilfon 
erected ou the show ground for the J ubilee ccdebrution by Mr. 
Irvine, Magistrate and Collector of the Dial rict. The Director 
of Agricrffture and Commerce, Mr, Donald Smeaton, addressed 
tho Durbar in Urdu and congratulated the assembled 
zemiudarsou the great improvement he had observed. He went 
so far as to tell them that the Sharaupur showed 1887 was the 
best all rouud he had seen iu the proYiuce«*Xhe prises, seme 4QQ 
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iu number, were then distributed to the auccesHful exhibitors aud 
a display of fireworks brought the show work to a successful 
close, 

DISEASES OF SILKWORMS. 

In a previous article we drew attention to the diseases to 
which the silkworm is liable, and last week a local contem- 
porary announced that pebrine was playing such havoc amoug 
the silk matures of Bengal at the present time as to threaten 
the total extinction of the silk industry in this Presidency. A 
writer in a recent issue of the same paper deals at length with 
the subject. He begins by saying that the “ time has come wheu 
something should be written of the diseases of silkworms which 
have wrought such havoc among the Bengal filatures during the 
past year.’’ He prefaces his communication with the remark that 
the facts brought forward by him are chiefly taken from L. 
Pasteur « Etudes sur In m iladie dee Versa sole ; Mallot’s 
Leoors sur la Versa sole du muricr ; Riley’s Report of 
the Entomologist , U. 8., for 1885, and Mr. Wood Mason’s Report 
on a nisit to the sill-districts of Bengal in December last 

Our own remarks were founded upon M. Pasteur’s work in 
this connection ; but as we have not seen the other authorities 
consulted by the writer, we cannot do better than reproduce 
the facts as put together by him; we should certainly have liked 
to have seen Mr. Wood-Mason’s report ; — 

Of the numerous diseases said to affect silk-worms, It is now 
generally agreed that there are only four well marked forms, known 
as the grasseric, muscardinc,peh ine, and,/Za ehorle, all of which seem 
to occur In India Mr, Riley d«olarea that gramric does not ap- 
poar in the the moth.and oannot therefore affect her eggs. Mr. Wood- 
Mason would identify this disease with that called rata by the 
natives of Bengal which, Mr. Wood-Maaou says, is recognisable in 
Its final stages, at all events, by the swollen, stretched, and distended 
condition of the whole body which present festooned oatlines and 
an unwholesome-looklug yellow colour (due to the germing and fat 
ladou)Jyellow blood showing through the disorgaulsed skin and outl- 
oole Iu the blood of chrysalises brought to Mr, Wood-Mason from 
Gliatal, and said to have been affeotod during their caterpillar 
life by eomo disease, he found an orgaulsm belonging to the 
genua Sarcnu t but no pebrine corpuscles, This same organism 
has been fouud in great multitudes in paokotB, in tetrards, 
aud as single cocci in all the worms affected by this disease 
examined by him. It remains to bo proved whether this tfarewa 
is the cause of this disease, which would seem to answer to that 
called gru9*eric by fcho French, 

Mr. Riley observes that the musc<irdine , though it may be so 
slightly developed that the worm is permitted to spin, will invari- 
ably destroy the chrysalis, while the disease can never originate at 
this stage as the Insect Is protected by its cocoon. The moth, if kept 
freo from the infected larv;c 4 is uever efllicted with musoardine t and 
her eggs therefore oannot contain its sporeB. Mr, Wood Mason 
Identifies the musaardinc with the disease known as chum i by the 
natives of Bengal, and as oalcino by the Italians, It Is easily re* 
cognized by the dead bodies straightening, stiffening, acquir- 
ing a dirty rosy hue, and gradually drying instead of 
putrlfying; by their undergoing, in faofe, a gradual mum- 
mification, the final stage of which consists in the dead 
caterpillars becoming coated more or less completely with a 
pure white chalky subBtanoe (whence its name), consisting en- 
tirely of the external fructification of an internal parasitic fungus 
belonging in all probability to the genus Botrytis, This disease is 
nearly certainly oue aud the same with the muscardinc of Europe, 
which is oalled Botrytis bamana. On one occasion, iu the 
large village of Baohera, opposite to the field of Piaisey, Mr, 
Wood-Mason saw a rearing tray, a huge structure over five feet 
In diameter, every one of whose layers of dung and mulberry 
debris was thiokly strewn with whitened corpses. 

The disease oalled flacherut or Jlaccidity appears to be Identical 
with the kaia sihva of the natives of Bengal, which may be reoog. 
nlsed by the dark pulsating stripe (due to the heart filled with 
dark blood showing through the Integument) which runs along the 
middle of the baok nearly from one end to the ^othtr of the inseote 
affected. Mr. Riley gives a detailed aooount of this diioase whioh 
I quote here:— ’• Wheu after the worms have passed tfieir fourth 
moult, and are eating well and regularly, they have all (he *p* 
pearanoe ef perfect health aud vigour, some will often be seen to 
orawi to the edges of the trays and lie there languid and without 
notlpn* But fur the loss of their wonted aotlvlty % nd the OMiatlon 


of their naturally voraolous appetite, one would still think the 
worms iu fall possession of perfect health, for they still retain all 
their outward perfection of form. In colour they have beoome 
more rosy, especially If the dleeaee Is In a virulent form. On touch- 
ing them however, we find them soft, and even in this, apparently, 
live condition they are often dead. Had the worms been oar*fully 
observed at this time, It would have been seen that the beating of 
the dorsal vessel was gradually becoming slower, and that It finally 
stopped altogether, and that the worm was exoretlng a dirty liquid 
whioh soiled the anal orlfioe and gradually closed i t . Bef ore many 
hours are passed the ekln begins to shrivel and draw in around 
tbo fourth and fifth joints of the body, nit., those two lying 
between the set bearing the legs proper and the set bearing 
the pro-legs. Liter at this restricted point the body begins 
to turn brown, then blaok. and the whole worm It soon in 
an advanced stage of putrefaotlon. Then an^ even belore 
the death of the worm, a sour odour Is perceptible iu the rear 
log-house due to the fatty, volatile aolds exuded by the victims to 
the disease. Should the disease attaok the insects at a later period, 
wheu they are ready to spin their ooooons, the same languishing 
air will be observed: they will show a reluotanoe to orawl up into the 
arohes, end will be teeu together around their base, seeking some 
place to spin their cocoons whioh it requires no exertion to 
attain. Many of those wh ch reach the branches stretch 
themselves out motionless on the twigs and die there. They are 
to be seen later hanging by their pro-legs in different stages of 
putrefaction." When the symptoms given above are not sufficiently 
dear, recourse should be had to a mioroioopioai investigation of the 
ioteslines, in whioh will be found a mass of undigested food, and 
the ooats of .the intestines will appear opaque. There will also 
be found the baoiUus of putrefaction, with or without a bright 
nucleus, and a speolal form of ferment, In the shape of short chains, 
the links of whioh are almost spherical in form. These two 
parasites are sometimes found together and sometimes separately. 
When the baolllui is abundant, death quickly follows its appearance 
and the disease, spreading rapidly, will sometimes dostroy a 
whole school iu a single day. At times, this baoiUus appears so 
short a time before the spinning of the cocoon, that the worms 
are able to mount iuto the brauohej and even make their ooooons 
and beoome chrysalises Then, however, the disease overcomes 
them, aud their putrefaction produces foul ooooons. Tnis ease is 
however, more rare, and in general the baoiUus is not often found 
in the chrysalis. When the ferment alone appears, the disease 
piogresHBB differently. The worms then show the same languor 
on the approach of the spinning period, and the same indisposi- 
tion to make their cocoons, but even then, they mount the 
branones, perform their work of spinning, are transformed into 
chrysalises, and then iuto moths, which may have a fino appear- 
ance. The silk crop may even be exceptionally good ; bub where 
this state has existed, when the worm has been languid at the 
time of spinning, then though oocoons and moths appear well, the 
next generation will show a predisposition to succumb to disease 
aud a general debility. Only in this way is llaohtne hereditary. 
As iu most places the filature owners are not able to watch the 
process of breeding, M. Fasteur has shown how the disease 
may be detected iu the chrysalis, so that if the atook be 
unfitted for egg-production, the ooooons may be stifled, and their 
value not injured by tho emergence of the moth. His procedure is to 
take some twenty chrysalises as samples of a stook, and if possible, 
■omesoveu or eight day. after the process of spinning has began, 
Then take one aud out away with a scissors the wall of the thorax so 
as to revoal the stomach, aud draw this out with a pair of tweesers, 
The restricted part of the digestive tube, whioh unites the stomach 
with the urinal sac, should then be cut. The anterior part of the 
digestive tube now alone holds the stomaohln plaoo, and this easily 
gives wsy, Lay the small tall thus withdrawn on a glaaa elide, 
aud scratch away the very soft fatty envolope whioh covers the in! 
ter lor Of this luterior substance take a piece as big as a pin’s head 
wash it with a drop of distilled water, place it on a elide, and examine 
with a power of 400 diameters, when If preeent, the short ohalu-iike 
ferment with spherical links will appear. The oauiee of the decease 
are primarily the filthy state of the rearing apparatii^ad the 
remedy the destruction of all iuseots affeoted, so as to prevent 
reproduction by them. K ’ 


Wb hear that the representatives of the Hyderabad Company 
have already oommenood prospecting for diamonds in the vicinity 
ot the DDoe lamou. mine, ol Partial. It 1. from the., mine, and 
other, to the .outh of Byderab.d that th. famont Golaonda 
diamond, were dug oenturle. ago. The Kohlnoot It, .If . mid to 
have been found here. 
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UO MB AY COTTON CHOP. 


I 


Tor report on the prospects of the GoHon crop in the Bom- 
bay Penidency up to the end of January 1S87 is decidedly 
favourable, The last report, published a few months, n^o, 
gave a hopeful view of the crop, which the pieseut one fully 
bears out. The folio wi< g are the particulars 
GUZERAT 

Ahmcdabad , — I he area under cotton Is about 1233.0D0 acres or 
lop^r cent, below last year and 11 per cent, above average, 

Owing to excessive moisture early in tho monsoon, sowing was 
much retarded. The long break In the rainfall in September was 
very trying to the plants. But the fall la October was everywhere 
opportune Frosty and o’oudy weather In January was more nr less 
Injurious to oottou throughout the district, Tho whoio outturn is 
estimated at 00,300 bales, Except in parts of Gogo the crop has not 
yet been picked, so that there Ih iio trade going on in now cotton. 

Broach . — The area is about 213,600 acres, that is 1 per cent, 
above average, but about 12 per cent below last year (J *tton i« 
grown all over the distilot The rain did not become genorul this 
year till after the middle of June, when a good and general fall 
was followed by a break, at a time most opportune for sowing. 

Rain then recommenced and continued favourably till the middle of 
July when, except la Hansot, It became excessive, and in many 
places washed the seed out of the grouud. The break in the lust 
week of that month was very opportune, and the laud which had 
been damaged as above meutioned was re-sjwu, The fall was 
sufficient to cover the long break at the end of that mouth The 
light showers early lu Ootobor were very opportune, About the 
middle of that month the full was injurious The break in tho 
last week of October was very favourable, but the warm, cloudy 
weather which followed at iutorvals brought ou a disease called 
11 ohasla, 1 ' causing a white coating over the leave* and retaidlng 
the growth of the plants. Tide disease has been stopped by tho 
cold weather , though it lingers In one district, Tho pluuts have 
every w hero home pods which in some parte of tho di'triot have 
buguu to open. Injury from frost uu the 6. b ami 7'o February is 
reported espeoial y in joru' noli, H«*rc the yio d i-t estimated at 
not more than 2 annus la tho other taluk *e the estimated yield 
is said to vary from 6 annas to 12 anna* Tim estimated outturn 
is 3d, 000 bales. There is as yot to trade iu new cotton. 

Surat . — The area is about 101,000 aoreo, that is, 8 per cent, 
above last year and about 23 ^er uetn, above the average of the 
last seveu years, In the three southern ta ! ukas scarcely any 
cotton is grown. In many part*, tho continuous fall of rain which 
lasted for about a mouth between tire 24. h June <»uJ the 24th, 

July retarded cotton sowiug and washed awry tno ret* da so wn at j y°* f * The area figures 
intervals during that porioi Iu the b ginning of August there was | approximately correct. 


January brought on bl'ght to tho exotic ootton, The Indigenous 
oottou if gpn^rally good, and nearly up to average. The average 
yie d f'n 'be wh'iudh r«V » 0 mn n for tndipenou , aud 5 annas 
for frxmio KdMnf^rJ .attu u »- 000 ales 

B'j ifto?". — At.'/* ahmit 4 Iq 009 »cr**» or about 20 times that of 
| last y«t«r and 55 pe*" cent abrjvo Hrorag** The area this y*ar ft 
unusually 7 lugo everywhere owing to favourable rains. Cotton* 

1 sowing begau witu good rain about too middle of August, and was 
compile! by Vo middle of October, Tin >*0 was anno damage 
done by locusts and gnaw, shoppers toea*ly sown jotoari ; and 
tho deficiency of the July raiwU'l retarded re sowings of this orop 
| iu many places Tots and tlie f*\ curable rainfall for cotton In 
Auguwfc encouraged tbo cultivators to devote moro Und to oottou, 
both indigenous and exotic. Tho area under tho latter is 33,000 
aoros, Tho crop was blighted everywhere owing to the north. east 
win«l and cloudy woathnr. The yie d is eaid to vary from 4 to 8 
| annas of Indigenous oottou and 2 to 8 auuas of exofclo cotton. 
Estimat 'd outturn is 23,010 hales. 

Be gau'h i — Area about 189,700 acres that is, about 51 per aent, 
more thau tho average aud 32 per cent, above last year. 
The bulk of tho ootton la what Is* kaown in Bombay ai Ivumta 
cotton. Tboio are about 850 aoros under exotic cotton or Dharwar* 
American, tho July rain was dfffijient and tho August rainfall 
(favourable for cofcton-sowlug) wan nv at seaionable, The ootton 
plants were at first healthy and vigorous, but sfuoe they first began 
flowering, the north-mst wind has set iu aud caused blight lu parts, 
l Iu tho Belgium taluka tho yield h estimated at 12 annas, in other 
| talukas It varies from 4 to 8 auuas, The estimated outturn is 
10,900 bales, of which about 10 are of oxotio cotton. There bat 
; been as yet no title lu new cotton. 

j HIND 

J Hyderabad,— Area rough'y estimated at 55,(}09 acres. or 3 per 
I cent, indew last* year, but 30 per cent, above average. Injury from 
l froBt In January ia reported from several talukas. 

| irjujrc , — The are » i* 0 500 acres. Crop ou the whole iomo 

; wiut p mr aud In 1 *w ihn avorugo owiug Lo insufficient water supply 
and rainfall Yield 10 auimu. 

! Ujiuti Sui<l /, o'tfiri '-- Area 2.500 acres, Couditluu iu the chief 

• taluk.ua poor and »;eb»v\ average owing to damage done by boll- 

j worms and exoCMivr McUiurti. • 

• Th v fnia — Entim^tvd figures are 3.500 acres. Crop good 

! Jim aches . — Anna i, 037 acres, Conditicn fair. 

A7iu»/7Ju/<.."-Area about ‘J,b'0Q acres, Crop iu piaoes poo- 
} Yield i m 9 annas. 

j GlZERAT STATED. 

; liarod i . — Area 400,029 e:>\ Cut ia, 4 per cent, leas thau last 

iv*r NAuvc States are not tuore than 


Condition and prospects about the tamo 

a break with light showeu, UvoutaW. tor ojmp.»iluu of eowiug I •*' tti® ueigitliourlug JistiKti, Tlie yf.lil I. reported to 

aud for r«-»owlng fluid, flooded by the heavy r.i > of July j vaty from 8 to 10 auuas, 


Kathiaioar. — Area 1 075,000 aor^s, or 5 per oont, less thau last 
year, The decrease is genet al *a m < f is duo to exoeesivo rainfall fo 
the beginning of tho season, wh ch destroyed the crops newly 
so jvu, so that the land had to bo ic-sqwu with some other crop. 
Crop on the whoio fair. 

Outch. — Area 187,000 acres or 2 per oent, less than last year. The 
decrease is due to rainfall boing seasonable for other crops, Injury 
rom frost U reported. Tne estimated yield is 10 aunas. 

Other Guzerat Hates, — 106.G7 2 acres or 21,125 acres less than 
last year. Frost reported from Cambay; yield 8 annas; in Mahlkan* 

Iu most of the Rswakantha 

States yield is from 4 to 8 annas. 

SOUTHERN MARATHA 


Heavy raiudrom the 15th of that month was slightly Injurious J 
to tho newly-sown seed, so that on a favourable bieak ucuuriug at i 
the end of the month, some of tho land was sown again, The 
long break in September was injurious but iu October the crops 
wore revived by a i&vourable fall. The cloudy weather in 
November was Ibmewhat Injurious, Tho *' ohasia 1 ’ disease has 
oaused some injury, The plants have beguu to fruit. The anna 
yield Is not fully reported. 

Kaird . — Area 10,064 aores, that is, 1 per oenfc. above last year, 1 
and about £6 per oent. more than average, Kaira is not a oottou 

district. The largest area ander ootton 1. lu Anand, .ud th. I «*•«>»> orop I. good ; : yield 12 
smallest In Kapadvan], In Anand the season was nob favourable. 

The rainfall wax too light in the beginning and too heavy at the 
end of the season' There was also injury from frost and from cloudy 
weatber.Tbe yield varies from 3 to 9 annas. Estimated outturn 
l«;i,150 bales. 

Punch Mahals , — Area only 795 acres or about 200 acres more 
than last year. Nearly the whole of this area is iu Halcl, Iu 
Halol tho orop is tniidJug and is estimated at 8 auuas. 

KARNATAK 

Dharicar — Area about 487, 8S0 acres, that I«, 5 per oont, above 
last year and 25 per cent, abovo average Of this about two thirds 
is under iudifeeuouH or Kumta cotton, and the remaining one third 
uuder exotic or Dhai war- American oottou Iu tli" w stern talukas 
scarcely any ia grown. Thu deficient, raiufa 1 in August reUt’dtd 
cotton-sowing in many parts The raiufai; at (ho beginning «f (Sep- 
tember was heavy In parts but fell <11 towardo the ol am O the 
month, and on tho whole weh sufliciont and favourable Tbo season 
was, generally spoaking, favou able, and this accounts fo» the in- 
crease In area over last year. Tho north-east wind in December and 


STATES. 

Kolhaporc — Area 34,000 acres, that in, 14 per cent, more than last 
year Iu the first two the increase Is duo to timely rainfall Crop 
is in piaoes blighted. Yield 12 unuae iu Kathkol and 5 tunas In 
Ralbag 

Olh*r So> ihern Maharatta State*. — Aro.» 211,744 acres The orop 
has been blight d m »rn or lens v very wliM 


I A G human Ch mist han invented a new kind of ^pceesthetio 
l*uliot, wiiit’U, ho U'K**«, Wfl>, if broughi into general use, greatly 
diminish th** horrors o wr.r, 'lhabult«>. t« of a brittle subatanoe. 
Mocking difvosiy when it ones iu v iitnot, wiilt the objeofe al 
j wthi h ti in mined. It oonlatns u poiveuui ansesthotio, produoing 
I h.nt lilanmusly C'uiipMo iiif^nsibil 'y for twelve hours, 

| which, «*xotp >lu«t Lhu j in i *4 u*d t Hart conuuure, is not to bo 
! di« 3 ‘un^iiaard li *m A 1m V tk ■ l where those bullets are 

utivd W*ii iu ia short viiiio .>e appaci Uuly cw vtu hJ with dead bodies, 
| hut i n nj-»lit^ merely Wiiiithc pru-trute forms of soldieis reduced 
i for tbo time b- ng to a sfat** of uiiJunsoioiisuoss. While in this 
conditiuu they may. the t^ermau nhnmisf pot«ts out, bs oarofully 
packed in amPulauoo waggons oarriod^fl as prlwaws i 
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Miscellaneous Items 


Tub net value of gold imported to this country from the begin- 
ning of the official year to the end of January wa« lie. 1.35,84,360, 
and that of silver Imported vm R 1 *. 5/25,49 033, making the total 
net import* rf tho precious metal! Rv. 0,61,33,393. The assay 
value of ooinaand bullion reoeived in the Indian Mint! duriug the 
•ame period was Re. 3,70,74,270, and of the same coined aud exam- 
ined He, 3,91,74,170. 


At a meeting of the Cauoaslan Medloal Soolety, Dr. A P, 
AitveUituroff, of Tiflta, drew attention to the danger of Infeotlou 
arliing from the promlecuone nee of the mouthpiece! of publlo 
telephone!. To prevent any accident of the kind, ho reoommendi 
that the mruthpleoea ahould be disinfeoted every time After, or 
itill better, before It U used. In other word*, aome disinfectant 
fluid ihou Id be kept at every telephone atatfon ; and the apeaker 
ahould, firat of all, dip the mouthpiece into the fluid, and then wipe 
it with a clean towel, 

Everything haa ita uaea, especially in agriculture Even 
borna and hoofi can be utilized as fertilizer* of the eoll. Ac- 
cording to au Amerioan exchange, the horn* and hoof* make 
very valuable manure, but are uaoally worth more to the 
glue manufacturer* than they are to the farmers for manure, 
However, where olrcumaUnoe* ara auoh that they cannot be 
profitably disposed of, they can readily be reduced either 
by ualog add* whioh 1* the quickest method, or they can bo put 
In a bogahead with flrat a layer of uu leached wood ashes about 
three or four Inohe* thiok, then a layer of horna and hoof* then 
au other layer of aaliea and to on until the oaak is f nil, completing 
the work with aaliea on the top. Keep constantly moistened with 
.water and the mats will aoonbe reduced, Hot, fermenttug manure 
will aerv# the aamepurpoae a* ashes, though the process of reduc- 
tion la not aoquiok. If manure is used make altorna te layer* In 
the barnyard of manure and borne and hoofs, keeping the pile 
molstdhed to prevent firo-hauglog 

Accobding to the A meric an Agricu'turut aoaweed or •• wrack,” * 
as ifcle often oalled.is extensively used ou the aeaooMt of Maine, 
and perbapa in other State* of the Union, the effect of whioh Is 
the production of an extra large crop of potatoes. Rut the objec- 
tion to this fertilizer ia that it gives tho potato a •' taugy Uske’’ 
— tho local term for a disagreeable taste. Ou tho southern coast of 
England, and on the Chaunel Islands, Franoe, opposite and other 
part* of Europe, aoaweod ia extensively used for growing potatoos, 
and we hear no oomplalnt against their taste. Perhaps this may 
arise from a difference in the quality of tho weed, or they may 
oompoat it with something to neuterallze the disagreeable flavour 
it glvoi to the tubers. We have u»ed seaweed for msuy year* 
paat composted luautumn with stable manure, laid up In beds to 
lie all winter. By spring it becomes well rotted, and on being 
tossed over made a flue, homogeneous mass Perhaps guano, bone 
dust, superphosphate, or rioh muck and lime might have the same 
effect ; but unlatched, or even leached, wopd ashes certainly would- 
and these are the beat posaalble fertilizers for potatoea grown In a 
moderately good soil, with little or no sand in it to be easily 
latched through. Use seaweed wherever it la obtainable. 

The manufacture of oastor-oll In Rustle, aayi so exohange, dates 
from a comparatively recant time, bat has made auoh great strides 
that Russian consumers now depend largely, If not entirely, upon 
home Industry, whereas, formerly all the oeitor oil oonsumed in that 
country was Imported from Eugland and Franoe. It was not, how- 
ever, until alizarine off began to take the plaoe of the Tourante oil In 
Turkey-red dyeing that the consumption of oastor-oll, as the p\iu. 
olptl constituent o( the alizarine oil, assumod important proportions 
la Russia. This necessitated the importation of from 3,000,00 ) lbr„ 
bo 5,400,000 lbs. per year from London and Marseilles uutil In the 
oturio of time it was discovered that all of this oil might just os well 
be produoed at home The first plant for expressing oil from the 
oaator be^n in Russia was established at Libau about four yoars ago, 
by Mr* Alfred Kieler, The latest official record placoa hia produc- 
tion kt 2,880,000 lbs, per year, but he did not long enj >y a mouopoly 
of the industry, for two other works, with a capacity of 2,160 000 lbs 
and 720,000 lbs. were started near Moscow, and lately an oil factory 
at Odessa, and another In Poland, have taken up the production of 
OMtor-oil, although on a smaller soale, Thus, even with so large a 
consumption as 5,400,000 lbs., the Turkey.red dyers of Russia are 
not likely to be short of oaetor-oll, and there are unmistakable signs 
IhAt th« protUwMpn^ lu exoew of requirements, as the prices real- 


Red on castor oil In Russia have all but ceased to he remunera 
tlve. 

On the subj ot of wind-galls, the aim© paper says Small 
round swellings, appearing on the sides of the tendons of the foot, 
ate familiarly known os wind gall* or puffs. Their origin la some- 
tlmeB obscure, though generally they oan be traced to some sprain 
or severe overexertion, The affection Is merely local, aud oonsists 
in an inflammation of the small sao or bursi, interposed at all points 
where tendons play over prominent bony points. Toe sao become! 
dlsteuded by flaid poured out daring the acute Infl unmatlQn* JJMs 
may become hard or gradually re absorbed again : usually, however, 

It remains In a fluid jffafcs, varying in its density ia different aai©s. 
Simple wind galls may often be made to disappear by continuous 
pressure made upon them, Thli (■ readily effected by plaotng a 
•mall pad over the swelling, aud bandaging U In position. The 
pressure should be exerted for one or two hours twloq. a day the ' 
first day, and Increase the same length of time each succeeding day, 
uutil the dressing oau be left In place all the time, Should any 
signs of Inflammation occur, the bandage must at onoe be removed. 
This method is tedious and may require a mouth or two to effect a 
cure. Another method rooommended by somo veterinarians Is to 
draw off the fluid by means of a hypodermic syriuge and then inject 
into tho sac a weak solution of iodine or oarbollo add, in the pro- 
portion of one part aold to five parts of water. Where the puffs 
arc of recent origin, counter-irritation by means of iodine, or 
astringents, as a saturated solution ot alum, applied externally 
has frequently succeeded in causing them to disappear. 

Tub attention of tho United Kingdom Alliance and other 
teetotal societies may well be drawn to a very temperate 
pamphlet lately published by Mr, J. Thomson, of New 
York, who has set himself the task of investigating the effects of 
boor drinking in health. Mr, Thomann gives more than the 
results of bis own researches, he quotes other authorities, and the 
outoome of hia inquiries is to show that— to quote the words of 
a distinguished, Frenah physiolsn — M beer is very healthy beverage; 

(t helps digestion, quenches thirst, and furnishes au amount of as- 
similable subsfanoe much greater than that contained lu any other 
beverage ” The investigation shows that the death-rate among 
men employed in breweries is lower by 40 per osnt than that 
amongst other men; that the health of brewers Is exceptionally 
good, particularly as regards absence of kidney and liver disoascb; 
and that they livo longer, and retain their physical energies boltor, 
than their even fellows who ate not competed with tho manu- 
facture or distribution of hoer. That blowers drink more beer, 
and drink It more constantly than any other oUss le rather in the 
nature of assertion and hard of proof ; nevertheless Mr, Thomauu 
gives his reasons f >r the statements he makes. Workmen ia 
American breweries are allowed to drink just what they like, and 
the avorago daily consumption is about teupiut*; many drink about 
twioe as much; and a couple of men are said to drluk— taking 
one day with another— not loss tbau Seventy glasses — that Is, 
nearly thirty pints. It is not by auy moans suggested that this 
quantity can be wholesome, but if a few exceed due limits the 
general average of health aud longevity appears the more remark- 
able It may bo doubtsd whether any body of teetotallers qould 
produce such satisfactory figures as those put forth In Mr, Tho- 
mson's phamphlet concerning beer drinkers. 

Some things, says the American Agriculturist, are so common 
that they do not strike us as wonderful. But what can be more 
wonderful than the change of a repulsive caterpillar Into a beauti- 
fully formed and brightly colored butterfly ? If there were bat a 
•Ingle Inseat that made these changes, how we should hunt for the 
caterpillars, feed them until full grown and formed a ohrysalls. 
Then we should preserve the ohrysalls with great oare until the next 
spring. As -the time approached for tne perfeot Inseot to leave It! 
prisoa how oaiefully would the chrysalis be watched and at the 
first sign of broaklug open, we should call In our frtouds to enjoy 
with us this return to life, this wonderful resurrection, when the 
loathsome caterpillar, having put on the bright garments of the 
huttoifly, and when its wings are dry, goes sailing forth in the 
bright sunchine to bask among the flowers. Rut there are oater* 
pillars in myrlAds, and as this change is going on so frequently, 
it fails to excite our special interest. Not only do butterflies live 
two such different lives as that of oaterpillar and the perfeot Inseot, 
but ether inseot* show changes quite as striking, What can be 
more unlike than the little “ wriggler/ 1 as it goes turning Its aomor- 
ssults through the water, and the dolloately formed mosquito that 
•lugs around our pillow in the summer night ? Other animals be- 
sides insects prosent at different periods of their lives very unlike 
forms. The common crab of our sea oraat, for example, 
when it leaves the egg, is a strange looktyg creature. 
This goes swimmfug about very rapidly, and was at one time 
doiartbed as a distinct animal, ttu relationship to the ovab not being 
suspected. After a white this zoea, as it has been called, drops 
some of Its parts, acquiroi legs, daws, Ao., aud becomes a perfsot 
crab. These obuu^es and many others are quite as strlklog as any 
story told in the wonder books. If you learn to notioe them, Urn 
need never bo dull. Nowhere aro the wonders of nature better 
studied than on the farm. Every country hat Ui Interesting object 
and none more so than our our own, 
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Selections. 


BREAD CHEMICALLY CONSIDERED. 


Tun two principal products of wheat flower la leavened and 
unleavened, tho firat of whloh ia the ordinary toil bread. The 
yeast added catties the sugar coutained In the flour to undergo 
what we terra vinous fermentation, as a remit of whh h <ur- 
1 oulo aold gas aud alcohol are formed It Is not at all improba- 
Me that the fermentation Is prompted by the starch— a propor- 
tion of which may perhaps yield an additional quantity of 
sugar. The carbonic aold is held In the combination by the adher- 
ing property of the dough, which swells up by the action of this 
gas acquiring a vesicular toxture forming a spongy mass. In this 
way, then fore, are produced tho vesicles or eyes whloh give t> 
ordiuary loaf bread Its llghfcooas and elasticity In wHl baked 
broad those vesicles are stratiflod In layers which are perpendicular 
to the ortH, forming thus what tho housewife torus pi'ed or iUky 
bread. The tenacity of the dough, upon whloh tho vesioular 
structure depends Is owing to the gluten whloh it contains, 

When the bread oomes from the oveu sour, it is oaused by iho 
vinous fermentation not boiug oheck^d and both aootio and lactic 
acid Is generated ... , . , 

If we take a loaf of broad hot from au air-tight ovou and weigh 
the same we shall And It much heavier than too weight of all the 
ingredients entering Into its structure by at least thirty per cent. 
In the formation of bread more than one-fourth of tho moisture la 
taken up by the flour ; aud If oat or barley meal bo us id still 
greater luorease follows The gluten in wheat being much larger 
than in other grain, explains the spem’ng pwudo\, whloh also 
renders wheat bread mote (hgettib e ihm olhc* bpr<'u>i o bend. 
When sodium is used It pet forms no oilioe save to flavor aud to 
give stiffness to the dough 

By consulting an attorney wo foun l that on lh* ^ sUtntu 
there appears a law prohibition th* u«o of a'nm by btkvn, hul in 
three samples of bread, Hubj^to l to the ueoiuivy cimm! ttar, 
we dud It present, It augments the wlillonom of the hr' 1 *!, a'fle 
Its firmness of bread made of the h. fuller kind* of flou, ft'd, by 
tLo latter clfoos, rut d* ra the hi cad 1*33 U<ibl* to ciumble whou ( ufc, 
while It enable the baker tj soparttv the loaves moic run illy when 
removed from the oven 

Whatever doubts may ox at among scientists a* lo the 10 * fleets 
of alum when taken Into the stomach, pone o*n osisl as to its 
positive pernicious influence In oases of dy*popsla. Broad tun 
talnlng alum Is obj^otlouahlo, not merely on account of ils contain 
Ing salt, but heoause It is geueral'y made frotn Inferior flour, 
the firm art’clo not needing Us addition as fho same results precis ly 
are reached without it 

Potatoes aro very commonly used in bread-making, they 
assist fermentation in the miuufAoture of bread, and rondor the 
mass lighter. As they ooutain less glufcoo, they are, of course, 
loss nutritive than flrur ; hut in uo other oase is their use o) j o- 
tionablo and there Is uothing to prevent puollc inkers from using 
them Wo mvde some bread in tho lahorat >ry the other day of 
host wheat fl jur, distilled wkter, and yea***", using no svlf, ml a 
very good quality was the apparent result, When tho hi a 1 h vd 
become cool in a vacuum it was siP j >ctod to the usual chorale *1 tiat, 
and one hundred parts found to ooutam the following constituted 
elements 


Sfearoh 

Torrefied or gummy starch 

Sugar 

Gluten 

Starch 

Loss by cooking 


r n > 
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.1 h 

20 ; • 
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100 00 

Of courgo this cooking process or loss contains gas hut at tho 
lame time tests were not mude for ohlonde of calcium and 
chloride of magnesia. Heuoe It would appear from this that part 
of the staroh Is converted into dextrine by the process of 
panlfloatlon. 

Moreover, as the quantity of sugar in the baked loaf is near y 
equal to that of the flour, It is probable that a portion of the »ao 
oharlne matter Is formed at the expense of the starob , — Southern 
Trade Gazette, 


NITRATE OF SODA : ITS USE AND ABUSE. 

Bv Camu^lanu. 

Or the three principal manurlal ingredients which add to the 
fertility of land, viz. nltrlo aold, iu an active or inaotive state), 
phosphoric aold, and potash, nltrlo aold Is by far the most important. 
Either of these three Individual substances become of very great 
Importance in any oase where by a certain course of oropplug, luten 
elfied by a natural limited supply of either of these substances, they 
-bsoome In great part exhausted Absolute exhautlon Is out of tho a 
question, aud even oomparatlve exhaustlou is farther d la taut 
than mosttfieople, not Intimately acquainted with manures and 
oroppfpg are aware Exhaustion, In tho ordinary sense of tho 
word, as applied to our ordinary arablo land, rnaanp, in the 
majority of oasea nothing more or loss than a want of nitric acid, 
as, fortunately, most soils contain unel undent supply of potash, 
and a great many a fair amount of phosphorlo acid* If a deficiency 
of any of these exist, as a general rule it will be found that sandy 
soils are more benefited by potash thau those of a dayey nature ; 
while olay soils may or may not be benefited by maiming* 
* of phosphorlo add, according to the ratunl formation of it 
ana the oourse of oropplug to which It has b<eu wulj'a<d. 
Xh« soli oan only be deprived of thoie substance* by 


cropping, whereas an enormous amount of nltrlo aoid Is 
annually lost to the soil of all countries having anything like a 
moderate rainfall, by befog carried away by the drain- 
age water to the rivers and sea, or so far carried down Into the 
subsoil as to bo outside of the reach of ordinary farm crops. The 
virgin prairie laud** of America, the black sol’s of India and Russia 
a’l qwo their groat fertility +o tho large stock oMnlttic add which 
they contain luone or other of l’s many combinations 

Wherever land in df prfvetl * y cropping to any great extont of Its 
available supply of nltrlo aold, it becomes almost sterile, as the 
Eastern Bute* of America only too plainly boar witness at the 
present day, This in ve>y clearly pointed out In the mineral 
manured plots of the dtffireufc experimental stations throughout the 
world, and particularly so at Rothamitod in England, whero amplo 
applloatious of phosph tie aoid ond potash, used annually for forty 
years, give a return little over similar land continuously cropped 
and uamanared, while contiguous plots of tho same land, mauured 
with tho same mineral* andamodorate quantity of nitrate of soda, 
yield the largest crop which the laud and season are oapable of 
producing 

The followers of Liebig and V ille bellevo that some olasses of 
crops are capable of extracting all or the greater portion of their 
uilrfoacld from the air, but this theory does not admit of either 
direct or trained proof, In fact, the bmk of the evidence goes 
to prove that plants take up the whole or greator portion of their 
nitrogen from tho sol) ouly, and through the roots and not by the 
leaves from lira air The point is the most debatablo one in the 
wholo ecleno* ot manuring, a»d a great deal can be said for both 
views, so that I think It will ultimately be proved that a few plants 
mty bo capable of ixtraoliug a portion of their nitrogen from the 
air, although all nUnts a*o not capable of doing so. It Is a pity 
l ti t that tho pcflnt , onld he eatlfcfaitmily cleared up for as long as 
we haw* one sot of oq.loultural Machen promulgating one theory, 
and another tho verv rovone, one need not wonder at tho confused 
Mend tinny fanimsand manure manufacturers regarding the food 
and manuring of plants. 

How MTHH MW> AV< IMJl'LAT IsS. 

r l he stoic cf nitric loid ii tho b > 11 appears to have in great part 
1 c<n oi ’gtuMly derived during aujeesnlva ag«s ftotn tho rainfall, 
aud pit bably by dies absorption from the atmosphere This re- 
eud in be seen In direct progress by visiting any sea girt lock, 
uflidoutly distant ffom land to ho comparatively froo fiom dust, 
aud high enoug i u H to lo washed by tho sr». Tboio tn the 
ledges of tho r i ks will bo fouud vmy small perilous of flno sand, 
forced from iho faoo of tho overhinging c'lff* by the action of the 
for* ‘its of pieviou* winters, oombtnod with tho weathering action 
of the afcmtwq h *ro, and washed down on to all prcjectlona by the 
rain In comparatively humid climates Hie only plants which are 
oipabahleof finding a precarious existence will for awry long 
time bo confined to thoao of the moss and lichen cl «s Evon 
thosp aie not t ^palle of continuous existence, but niay be 
killul otT e cry season now and again by drmghr, their 
irinalne being 1« ffi to furnish food aud rootlio’d ( r the 
same ci any other specie* which msy lie ii|i lo of 
living uudoi eu( h ridvors** i irt umataoces, for In manj rases ll 
wHl In fouud that »rg< nttinbrae of tbs* plants iiavn IfttI* or 
no inolh *ld oil u th hi whan the iMtgh su-faco i i the rttk sftjrds. 
Tht»o 1 w gri* ving p miaoteg o< ra y oip*lh of exisMng with 
a very **mult supt ly of nitric add, mu 1 t)n dt »yiug r(nk yields 
as much phonphono i i aid pot^h as supples theli wants. 
Th« rainf ill alw vy* yields a snia 1 nmfunt of mine add, which, 
f olng much no< d< d fo», their oxidcuic dn at oico greedily taken 
up by them, Tim ami unt so yio)did ly tho rainfall tbrongh- 
outEii'peau iuiuI dlstilctsi Is generally estimated at from 
Mbs. to *»i I’ s of nitrogen pir imperial acre, which is equal to 
about 40. bs of nitrate of soda over the sarao area In tho vicinity 
of, or in the course rf aerial currents 'coming from la*ge towns 
or manufacturing centres, it nay bo tkublo that, owing to tho 
soot and other Impurities which tho ah may oontalu , in fact 
It has lierai cmlouUtod th«t a flan of Scotch ironmasters have for 
a lifetime bcou blowing into the air nitrogen tqual to half a mllllou 
of pounds stoning per annum 

The lowgrowiig fnm< of vegetation It\o and dlo through 
successive guierafh m, all tho while yielding up their suhstanoe to 
bo fed ou l y succeeding occupants, tho itoio of nitrogen in the 
miniature so,] all tho while Increasing as the si/e of tho plauts 
luaroflso and as each generation of plauts adds its mite of aocumu 
lated nitrogen to tho general store, the footboUl and food supply 
of an Improved order of plants gradually Increases until grasses, 
shrubs aud trees find a home and sufficient food for their support. 
Under such oondltiona littlo or no nitrogen Is lost or removed, as 
all blades and bares aro returned to the soil, as it must now bo 
oa’ltd This is the rcasou why such sfons of nitrogen are 
accumulated In our permanent pastures and unbroken prairies, and 
which in later ages will yield up large quantities ot plant food for 
the growth of our oulfclva^od crops, 

Nitrogtn, therefore, being of snob immense Importance In plaut 
and life, its production iu sufficient quantity iu a state available tor 
plaut food, and at a reasonable cost, has b«en the aim of all agricul- 
tural exj criineuters and oliointsts since these facts became known, 
Niti ate of soda was oarly fixed on as one of the readiest available 
substances for this purpose, and the opinion fornftd of ft then has 
been more than borne out by the exp runco of futur^ years, uutil 
at the present tlrao It is the feremost mauuiiai substance In 
existence. 

i mi oia >. 

Tho earliest use of nitrate of aod i a« a mannro does not extend 
to muoh.over thirty y«ara b rak, aud at that time its use was restrict- 
ed to the merest quantities It Is principally within tho last 
twenty years that It has come Into anything like g neral use, and 
wi h a f« w ups aud downB, oaueed by exoosslvo high or low prices, 
Its use has within that time boon gradually on the Inttoaie, 
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The total exports of nitrate of todafotn P<ru la 1856 are given 
la the official tallied a» 42 000 tor*, w* s!" ten y«»rs lat**r O^at 
Britain alone need 40,000 too* out of a total production of 100 003 
tons, tbe bulk of the remainder going to Germany ao<l Fiance 
Other ten year* later, or In 1875, the total promotion reached 

827.000 ton* of which the United Kingdom took 187,000 tone, 
France 69,000 ton*, and Germany 52.000 tone. The average of the 
prod notion of 1883, and 1884 fr<>m pot u Bolivia, and Chill, was 

665.000 tone, of which au average alone of 393 300 tons went to 
the Continent, 103 700 ton* to Great Britain, while Amerloa recelvr. 
od about 55,000 tons annually. Of the 383,300 ton* which went 
tC the Continent during thete years, Hamburgh fttoue reoehod 
in average of 220,000 tons, and the French ports an annual aver* 
age of 83.000 tons among them It wd> thus he seen that the 
large** users of nitrate are not always the same nations, for fn 
1865 we find Britain used 40,000 ton* wit of a total production 
cf 100,000 ton* ; In 1875 Britain used a half of the total produce 
and Frauoe 7.000 tons - more than Qonmny ; while in 
1883 and 1884 Britain did not uoe one-fifth of tho total output, 
and Htmbnrgh alone received nearly three times an much a* all 
the French port* together, and more than the double of Britain, 
America getting about the half. 

The export* of nitrate of soda from Peru, Bolivia, and Chill for 
thirty year*, from 1855 to 1SS4, were : — 



Tons. 


Tons, 

1855 

42.000 

1870 

128,000 

1866 

37,000 

1871 

150 000 

1857 

48,000 

ld72 

192 000 

1858 

63,000 

1873 

275 000 

18*9 

68,000 

1874 

253 000 

1860 

60.000 

1875 

327 000 

1861 

59,000 

1870 

320,000 

1862 

71.000 

1877 

225,000 

1863 

66 000 

1878 

323 000 

1864 

48 000 

1879 

165,000 

1865 

106.000 

1880 

220,000 

1866 

95 000 

1881 

350 000 

1867 

101 000 

1882 

486,000 

1868 

83 000 

1883 

C7o,000 

1869 

109,000 

1884 

640.000 


It will thu* be seen that lu thirty year* the production of nitrate 
of aoda ha* Increased about fourteen fold, or from 42,000 ton* to 

640,000 tons ptr annum. 

QUANTITY AND VALUE. 

It I* difficult to estimate with any degree of oartaiidy the exaot 
amount of nitrate of soda which Ins been annually used in ugriuul- 
ture, but from the beat luformatlon at my disposal I have estimated 
that In 1865, about 7,000 tons, or about on* fifth of the total im 

f orts Into the United Kiugdom, were used for agricultural purpose*, 
u 1875 the Peruvian Government agents in Biitaln estimated from 
their sale* to their different classes of purchasers, ihafc about 
82,300 tdtis or one half of the total Btitish imports were used in 
agriculture ; while, at the present time. I estimate that In Great 
Britain the quantity used on tho land la al Joast not Jphs than It 
was lu 1875, and probably considerably more, notwithstanding the 
large quantities of sulphate of ammonia and oilier nitrogenous 
manure* ; which have iu recent years been added to our stock of 
fertiliaera, and the lower value which agricultural produce has of 
late years been realising. As the imports of nitmte of soda for the 
last three years have averaged for the United Kingdom 

104,000 tons, It thus follows that four-fifths of the' present 
Imports are used iu farming. The use of 70 000 or 80 000 tons cf 
nitrate of aoda a* an auuual dressing on the lands of such 
a small oonntry as Great Britain, or if we more properly oonaid«r 
the arable portion of It, which is even a nailer, must be au 
Immense Increase to the food production ol that country, Allowing 
16 lbs, of nitrogen to oaoh cwt, of nitrate of soda, we get 3201bs, 
of nitrogen per ton, whloh mulitlplied by 80 000 the number 
of tons used, gives 25, 000, 000 lbs., of nitrogen from nitrate of 
soda, a* the animal manuring of the lands of theUnited Kingdom. 
Now, a bushel of wheat, roughly speaking oontains lib, of 
nitrogen, we therefore have 25,000,000 bushels of what as 
being an equivalent of the nitrate of soda annually used In 
Great Britain, if all was turned Into wheat, and all the manure 
applied was reoovesable in the orop. This quantity of wheat 
Is Juajt about one-eighth of the total bread product* (home and 
foreign) used in Britain, ao that nitrate of soda aot* a* a far more 
powerful factor In weildlng the destinies of Great Britain than 1* 
generally supposed. Although a considerable portion of the nitrate 
of soda applied to land Is never recovered in the oropt and alt 
Ike nitrate of soda used is not turned directly into wheat, 
yet by being used In tb* production of fodder orope for animal* 
or vegetable crops for man, it* use !■ equally a* muoh adding to, 
the food of the people a* if It were all applied direct to the 
growth of wheat,— North tirli sk Agriculturist, 

FODDER AND FEEDING. 


By Du. A. 1\ Aukkn. 

The nutritive ^onhtitueut« of fodder— the albumiuoids, fat car 
bo hydrates, and mineral suits — aro subjected in the stomach and 
Intestluesl to ♦ a series, of mechanical and olieu»ioal changes, 
which render them more soluble and more capable of soskiug 
through the thin membranous wal's of the absorbing colls which 
line tboso organs and eventually lh*y pwa into th« bh*cd 
Analyst* the blood of various auitu vli lu various circumstances 
•bow that the composition of the blood is liable bo very 
little variation. However muoh the food may vary ; however 
watery and dry it may he ; however small or large may 
bt tbs quantity eaten;, or however muoh the relative proportion 


of the food constituent* may vary, the blood remain* almost 
constant in its character. This uniformity Is one of the most 
at ricking fuota In animal physiology. The substanoe* whloh pass 
into the blood from the allmeutary oanal have a very different 
composition Lorn that of the blood Itself ; they consist chiefly of 
carbohydrate*, that Is to eay, sugar, a kind of sugar similar to that 
aud In grapes aud many other fruits and koown by the name 
of grope buq in. The quantity of this substanoe, or ol other 
carbohydrates capable of being converted into it It at an ox digests 
in a day amounts to about fifteen pounds weight and this Is all 
received into the blood ; Is analysed at any time only a mere traoe 
of It 1* able to be detected, There 1* no place In the animal body, 
as their lain plants, where sugar Is stored up so 4bafe all that-** 
enormous quantity of senary matter whloh Is daily received by the 
blood must be converted Into something file. 

If a piece of sogar 1« thrown into the fire It bits** away brli- 
lantly until It 1* entirely burnt leaving no ash nor vestige of any 
kind Remembering what the composition of sugar Is, viz , carbon 
snd the elements of water we are quite prepared to find that the 
ohange whloh hs« happened to the sugar during combustion la that 
the carbon ha* been oxidised and onuverted Intooarbouio aoT<l gas. 
And the water has been set free, When sugar Is put into the blood 
of a living animal it ultimately undergoes the vary same ohange, 

It is burned by the oxygen contained In the blood, just a* complete- 
ly n* if It had boon set fire to In oxygen gas or to air; the ohlef 
difference being that whereas In. the one ease It !• burned with great 
rapidity at a high temperature, giving forth light as well as brat, 
in the other It is burned very slowly at a low temperature, ngmely, 
the temperature of the body, bat in the end it gives out oxaotly 
the same amount of heat. The total amount of heat given 
out by a pound of oarbon It always the same, whether tt Is 
burned quickly or slowly ; and same amount of oxygen required 
to barn it in the one way aa In the other. 

The oxygen whioh burn* the sugar put dally Into the blood of an 
ox l< derived from the air ; It la absorbed from the air by the blood 
as it passes through the hiugs.and it i* supplied to the lung* to the 
aot of breathing. At the same time that the oxygen Is being 
absorbed, carbonic acid is being exhaled and the amount 
of oarbonic acid exhaled has been carefully measured and 
form* a rough Index of the amount of combustion of oarbon 
that is taking place in the animal’s body. A oertain amount of 
carbonic acid escape* by the skin and otherwise, but the great mas* 
of It is breathed out from the lungs. In a full grown ox it la found 
thut enough of oarbonio acid te exhaled daily to account for the 
combustion of about elx pounds of carbon whioh is at the rate of 
about* quarter of a pound per hour, or about 30 grain* per minute. 
Considering the great bu k of the body of the ox, and that the 
combustion ia taking place not in the lung* only, bnt in all 
parts of the body, the temperature at which the combus- 
tion is carried on does not exceed that whloh 1* known a* 
blood beat The temperature of the body (s not maintained by the 
combustion of the oarbon alone that Is contained lu the food, for ft 
small amount of hydrogen Ie also being burned, forming water 
vapour ; but sb by far the greater part or th^ animal heat is derived 
from the combustion cf carbon, it it sufficient In the meatime to 
refer to It alone. 

Aa ha* been said, the great bulk of the food eaten by an ox or 
other farm animal, consists of carbo-hydrates capable of conversion 
iuto grape sugar, and when we oouslder that more than a fourth of 
grape sugar consists of carbon, we see that the carbohydrates in the 
animal food have a most important offioe to perform In maintaining 
the temperature cf the body. It Is on that aooouut that they are 
frequently described aa heat prodnoerz t and as heat Is capable of 
hefug oonvorfc*d into work of various kinds, they are sometime* 
called force produocn , These are very appropriate names bnt wh*n 
used loo absolutely, they are apt to give rise to misoonception for 
there are other ooustiuents of food whioh powerfully assist In 
malntainong animal beat. Carnivorous auimals eat no carbo- 
hydrates, and yet maintain their bodies at a high temperature, 
They obtain their heat from the oombustlon iu their bodies of fat, 
which, weight for weight, is a more powerful fuel than carbohy- 
drates. Fat oontains more oarbon than sugar, and tt also contains a 
relative large proportion of hydrogen, whloh, when burned, gives 
oat far more heat than doe* oarbon. The food of farm auuual* 
always contains a small proportion of fat, and in the case of fatten- 
ing animal* th* amount is greatly increased by tbe addition to their 
daily ration of a oertain amount of oil or of ou-oako. Falls a muoh 
mors stable substance than sugar ; that Is to say, it is not so easily 
burned ; and ae it is capable of being stored up In the animal body, 

It may altogether eaospe oombustlon if a sufficient amount of car- 
bohydrates Is saton to maintain the heat of the body. Ills probable 
that tbe fat eaten in fodder !• not directly burned In the blood, 
but that it must fire! break down in snob a way ai to prodnoo grape 
•agar bsfore it le consumed by the oxyen taken into the blood during 
respiration, No constituent of food le so easily burned In the blood 
as grape sugar, and benoe it Is frequently known by another name, 
vis , respiratory food , as ao long as that name is usedelmpiy to 
express the cm* with which it Is burned during the prooess of rospl- 
ration, no great objection need be taken to It. 

Not only do carbohydrates and fat provide grape eugar for oom- 
bastion ia the blood, hut albuminoid! by their oonatant decomposi- 
tion are a continual source of that substance. Tbe animal waste 
which is inseparable from animal life Is characterise <i by the 
breaking down of albuminoid matter, aud that ia a ^process which 
goes on day and night quite Irrespective of whether the body is at 
work or at rost. The causes and conditions of this inevitable waste 
are but imperfectly understood, but is is well-known that the 
Irbreaklug down of albuminoid matter is attended with the produc- 
tion of a nitrogenous substance called urea, whloh is taken up by. 
or formed in, tbe blood, and whioh is separated from the blood by 
mtans of tbe kidneys, and discharged from the body la the urtae. 

It is entirely derived from the albumen of Ih# body ; and It la 
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•oil Occasionally H S*t found at. a d*>plh of 3 feet, aud It Is 
fished »t|Wn or ?» iran* /is w tl ns <lutf nut of cby ground. 
The resin to found either in small utotne i«d Utmps, or In consider- 
able quan'.itins d< posit n r u -■ hob\ When dag up it* surface Is 
found to partially dociyad, uml *bU porium require* to be 
Borapod rfT. It Irf ouriou?, ’h**i wUvrc the buried #um In obLaluod 
there arc c i\v no rum itus ; f Kinri trey*' except tin roalu Itroif* 
NevevihcdwsK,, ft to boti'W' tl tout foi < at** of tWw Vine ruu«t have for- 
merly ijroffM over li-o n-ow wlumi^It Is fo ml, 

I'*io ouly t* o'.r u* d u» pmouring the roslo aro a spear and a spado. 
The fqvur In a pni tiled sfc-'oi rrvl, with which tin digger pleroea the 

g rown! a d by thto tm'vis, alter ho beomnoif Mtlfielrntly expert, 
e oan toll whether ho is touching a g<ouo or a ptoco of 
yesln. If the Liter, it is dug up with hto apado. Between 1,000 and 
2,000 Maurice a r e u»u dly engaged in digging for tLo resin, hut al- 
though from hibh and local experience Uu-y are more adroit at ob- 
taining it than the Bailor** tb f, y ft ro <aid not to care for the y-oik, 
and only ormtimio a v H vvhoo pressed Lv want, Mary Europeans are 
also engaged ; these, however, aro chiefly* men Impatient of regular 
ocoopatlcn -vu ; abends, dare-dovb's, or per*nn* fm»d of a gipsy l(fc 
I ees tl* '1 an Anierfoan C'msul, in a report to his State Department 
poinle out with manifeat glee, that amongst thin nomadic class are 
a number of the degenerated seme of the aristocracy of Oseat 
Britain, 

A f w y* are ago an industrious man could dig out about 
2 owfc p&r <Ly ; now he will hardly obtain one- 
third of that quantity in the same time. The totrd annual yield 
Is, howover, not yet falling off, owing to the additional number 
of diggers employed, fhto quanti* v is vory large for a substation of 
this kind, amutminu to fuoy b.ODQ tons, ui w iiicUu.00dr.ro sent, 
to Ammioi, and 2 000 to England Tnc average value* f the fnspll 
renin is now about £60 pr ton Ti*oro *>r© several qualities of It, 
bowrvsr, varying In prico from £45 to £170 according to i>s purity 
The rosin obtained from g. owing tr<o* of which, as .V ready )i*tu*tk’'d 
vory little has yet boon exported— ds not worth moio than £25 
per ton. 

Although many specimens of Kauri resin are cs beautiful ns ambn* 
the Maorira, notwithstanding that they have tbs arUctto faculty in 
a high dogteo, do not appear to have over applied th- rosin In a->y 
way as an ornament A* wo son by o' j -ofs hatulu.l Curon to na 
amber t*r this purpose must have boon highly pr /.vl by tl" 
ftnolent Greeks, the Romans, the Vikings or Norsemen, and the early 
Colts. They only us*s the Maorios have m*de of 
Kauri resin have b*tm to kindle fires and as a masticatory. In 
reoont years lockets, brooches, and oMrur small ornaments have 
been made of it by settlers at Auckland and other pbc s in the 
North Island, They have the sedans drawback of being pot nearly 
SO hard as amber ornaments. 

The important uses of Kauri resin are^dirftt, in the making of 
varnishes ; second, in the in mufaclure of Un *U*um-— r> floorcloth 
now laigely made - in which this reuiti is advant*LM'C>ntly mixed 
with ooramon re^in and oxidised UnHcod-olI ; uni, tht*d ( in the 
dressing of Milk fabrlos [ft la also used by dentists fur taking 
moulds or cants. — JEi>.J 

Unfortunately it t* yearly bnoamittg more difficult to keep up 
the supply of thin highly us* ful vegetable product, The 
first appeared in any quan^ty an an article rd / from Now 

Zealand about the year 1S5Q, Mr. R y iol la of Auck?ft> d, who Iw 
been engaged in c dhotiug it for orpoct f ir twenty year*, ^atimaios , 
that tho Kiuri rosin wIH b q ooiiiplot. iy , in j 

twenty yoars hence. Probably in the meantime the disoovoy 
quantity of snrne equally valuable resfn in another p,*.rt if. the 
world may render this calculation to sorno extent vnaocu/,U<i. but 
aoonrdiwg to several authorise tho s.ipply cannot Ianfc much 
longer. 

The roronn gum U not an serviceable an tho fossil kind, owlr^ fco 
its sofi:nop*<, tbongh it has a mote pleasant odour when hooded. 
But n iitlp r can a long oonMuu^d supp'y of the nc w r« bin be h /pnl 
for. I beur from person* acquaioted with tho country, ur.d 1 oUc 
aee by r>'m%rka in papers punished In Ihe Trajuac’iou of th i\\ w 
Zealand Institute^ that the existing forests of the iv;u 2 l J m » itnclf 
will more Ihtm hkoJy be wholly cut down In anotkor fifty years. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF AFGHANISTAN. 


A J'AVKH of unusual interest was read at the Linnean Society last 
night by D . J. IS T. AitohLon, who aouompauiod as naturalist, tbo 
Afghan Delimitation Commission. Dr. AltohUou has been able to 
bring together a great amount of new Information nob only on the 
natural history of Afghanistan, but alio on its geographical and so. 
otal conditions. We oan only, however, refer to a few of the more 
generally interesting points which he brought before the Linuean 
Sooletv last night. HU botAuioil collection* iuolude S00 speolei, and 
about 10.000 specimen*, Of these about 100 species are probably 
new to scleuoo, Ho has besides been able to accumulate touch 
Interesting Information relative to economic products. Last night 

Dr A itohUon confined himself to drawing attention to botu^ of the 

more client features of tho fbra of North- Western Afghanistan, 
describing io greater detail the vegetation of the Ueri-rutf Valley 
hnd of the Bftd;«hU district. With the existing alimatlo conditions 
tbu result is except under the ameliorating influence of a river that 
cultivation under an altitude of 3,600 ft is impossible without 
the aid of Irrigation: and until the dew lino is gained, 
Afghanistan is a land totally devoid of trers or evan shrubs. 
But as »nrn as this point is reached pistacia vera, "janfporus 
«yoa)sa> ami u louioera appear as forest trees, and wheat and 
barley no bwger need irrigation Dr. AUdiison’s colleotions 
do not qude represent what is generally recognised as the 


Oriental iLm« 
Medlfcertancan, 


i] 


«lug chiefly comprised 
1th a very few South 

f'av. *>v./v 


of North Persian and 
Persian and Arabian 


forms* wgmeutod by^Cautr*! Asian and Sibctlw typw ; a few 


Western. llym'd*yan Tibetan, and a very limited number from 
th*j Punj ib end Bolndn regions The purely looil flora oom- 
prl*cK in fill probability ouo-eUth of the whole colleofclon. The 
tropica) z>no spoken of by Hooker and TomBon as skirting 
the Afghan rogtou does not extend to tho udrth-wcst owing 
to the excessive fafl In the wioter temperature and the 
shortened summer, a oouolus’ve proof of which 4« the absence 
of th- 1 date palm. Oat of 75 natural orders, CSomposii le and 
Legumiuotto greatly preponderate over the others, as might 
have be-.m expeotod, oonfcrffning 81 and 80 species respectively, 
Dr, Ailohlcou had little opportunity afforded him fur investi- 
gating tho Alpine flora of tbs oountry, as he was seldom able 
to oolb ot In localities above 5,000 ft. tn alvitudo ; abovo 
thL height in exposed positions he found that trees and 
fthrubs had disappeared, The portion of the valley of 
that part of the H«u rud rlrer with which Dr, Altohlson Is ao* 
qualuted lies between the village of Shekewau In the south east 
to a little further north than Kamanbbesht fa the west. Tho ge- 
npyn.1 eppoaranoe of the valley In winter, when tho expedition li st 
raw it, totally dovoid of trees, shrubs, and buttes, ha 1 led him 
to speculate on the probability or otherwise of verdure of any sort 
ever being present, Great was Dr, AltohUou'a surptlse, therefore 
when parsing over the some ground in summer, to find that vega- 
tatioa had sprung up of a marvellous luxurlauos, and of a flora 
distinct from anything ho had before seen. Along the banks of 
tho rlvor stretch immense rich alluvial plateaus, which are only 
pirtM’.y eaHivfitod by. irrigation from the river. The Herl rud Is 
only fordable from midsummer to the oud of Deoetnber ; during 
the rest of the y*ar all tho traffic is ooaveyed across it over two 
bridges, one at Herat and the other at Tlrphul. Dr. Altohlson 
has heard that there are ferry boats, but he never saw any. Too 
General course of the riv*r a* far na Tirpbul Is from oast to west, 
hut from this point llmtUo* a wida detour In a north-westerly 
direction until It ranches Tomsn*aghft f whence It procodls a'moafc 
due north, Th * chief towns in the valley we Shokewan, 

/ ndljan. Gliorien, Roynak. and Khusan. Daring car»y sum- 
mer, owing ro the extent of land under cultivation, 

a*. well as to the gen**ra’ fertility of tho toil and tho 

credence of die moin'.u re of the spring raius tho velley appears 
one vast green meadow. Tho towns just mentioned are u«*t solely 
inhabited by ouitivatora of vIib soil, fully one-half of the population 
being owners of immense flocks of sheep and goats. Duriug hum- 
mer these suml-nomade dLapp^ar with tholr Hooks to tho gr^at 
grazing groauds of tho surrounding country, aud only returu late 
in tho year to winter their flocks. The cultivation, as it at prenoot 
exists, la very poor and second-rate oompared with what it miglit 
be under a strong aud vigorous Government, favourably disposed to 
tlio agricultural development of the country. The people look, and 
arc miserably poor and badly oiad ; the houses all more or less in 
ruins, walls unrepaired, many orchards ruuning to waste, and 
fields lying fallow, Everywhere signs of disintegration and poverly 
were »pp<ru**t — a great contrast to the state of thiugs found at 
L*ahjowaiu. Yet the valley looked capable of maintaining 1.00,000 
inhabitants were on)y labour and capital forthcoming to extoud the 
cultivated area by developing and improving on the present 
system of irrigation works as without a liberal supply of 
watur at this altitude nothing will grow Tuere aro no In- 
digenous trees in the valley, exoept on the U'ands aud 
, low land** of the river, whore in nomo lnatsmoea dense forests 
[ of populua Eupha*trla occur, with sevoral larger tamarisks, T. 
tetrsggida, T, tetrandria, an 1 others, and lydutn barvatum, remark- 
able iu early npriog for it* broad green foliage. Cultivation, us 
already n'atod* can only be carried out with the aid of irrigation, 
heuoe tho villages nod Golds are situated In the vicinity of tho 
fiv'-r. unless as at Ghorlan which Is at some distance, and to 
whiuh great irrigation channels have bean led Tim houses of all 
those -villages am built of sun-diled brioks, having with few exoop. 
tlouM domed roofs. There i» generally but oue door, and in the 
roof an outlet for smoko, such a construction as a window being 
unknown. For winter accommodation they uae very comfortable, 
but in summer the heat within them is unbearable; henoo all 
tbohft who oan live out in the opeu uader the oovsr of blaok tents 
made yf goat’s hair blanketing fixed on a wooden framework, suffi- 
ciently rained to permit of a free passage for air aud yet preserve 
a oertalu amount of privacy, The orchards are here, as In the 
Harut valley, surrounded by high walls, a row of mulberry trees 
ruuning round the luusr side which are grown for the feeding of 
silkworms. Ah garden orope numerous vegetables are grown, of 
&:i which tho Afghans are extremely fond, And some of these are 
excellent In quality. Even in England one scarcely expects to see 
fiuer beotroot, carrots, turnips, or cabbages than are grown 
hero, besides radishes, tomatoes, brlnjals, and chillies, whioh 
are all fairly good, with numerons pot-herbs, Requiring more 
care than ordinary fiold crops, there are also grown opium, 
tobacco, and - some off seeds. The field oultlvatlon oonelste 
primarily of wheat, which Is fairly good, but In some local- 
ities Ik is overgrown with rye, whioh |s an Indigenous weed ; 
barley of twn kind**, tho finer, hordeum hexastiohon, considered fit 
for human food* and this is said to take a month longer ^to ripen 
than the other. At Ziudtjan, one of the few Afghan* villages, 
which Dr. Altohlson visited, there was a {Considerable amount 
of cultivation, whioh, however was muotr deteriorated by a 
oontlnual deposit of sand blown across the river from the low 
hills on its right bank. To suoh an extent did this sand accumu- 
late that portions of the village have been already submerged and 
great drifts have formed on the weather-side of all the walls. 
Where there was much of this s*ud spread over the level ground 
the turf consisted solely of plan^ago maritime. In August, 
when Dr, Altohlson last visited Zlodjan, the field crops had 
been harvested, and all irrigation had oeaaed, so that water we* 
only to bo obtained from the river some distance off, or fro m 
reservoirs enolotcd aud roofed over. Throughout the whole of 
hit womdorlnga be uoithor saw no t heard of a stogie well* «u 0 h 
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at one moots with in India, lined with masonry The rntM 
reservoirs keep tho water coot In Bummer and prevent ih freez- 
ing in winter, hub although tho water dt'po*U‘ all u m »m'l gt.d 
foreign matter usually held in suspension by riv&f wader, U sub** - 
qutmtiy booomea higlvly charged with varioui organic miptu * tior*, 
rendering it for drinking purposes extremely ioj irions in the 
general health «f tho community Dr. Alfcohiaon also t uuhml on 
mauy other valuable matter*. He referred at some kmgfch In hie 
zoological ooUeofclonr, which are considerable ; and altog'tUr the 
paper is a contribution of Jdgh valuo to our kno^u dge of 
AfghauUta n,— Standard, 

THE MADRAS FOREST. 


A coRhKSPONDKNT writes to us : — Your paragraph ou the For e»t 
question In Madras, has a mournful Interest* One couul hardl y 
have bolieved that Government could have thrown open its boat 
reserves in Tinnevelly to praoUoally iudUoriminato ovttlo grazing. 
Yet on tho bout, authority I learn that this wss done last y*-nr. 
The not unnatural result was a bad fire In a reserve that had been 
protected for years, and thousands of rupees damage to Umber nod 
forest produots* The dtmago to the country generally and to the 
ryots is inoalculable. The Madras Government semus incapable of 
properly appreciating the forest question, The Into Governor H ih 
true took an Interest In it, with the help of Ur. lh audits, tho F' rest 
Act was passed, two decades too (ate. But in the admlndidrauno 
of the Act the present Governor Is, I fear, as retrograde a<< ever, and 
listens to the shortsighted complaints) of those who objected to 
conservancy on the ground that it is luhnicul to tin piciduollon ol 
cattle. The most ridiculous complaints are oonfttmt’y pub“nlu j d In 
the Madras papers. One man dilates on the i lnjrortni’ce of cattl 
to the country, and thon deplores tho exclusion cf cstllo from 
certain forests, forgetting that for many years all the fen nm law. 
been given up to the grazier. The agriculturists do uot e*^d to tl e 
forests their wellbrcd useful oattlo that plough end hrgMe n-d 
draw carls. It is only the poor under.* beasts wmth to itmc than 
their hide, and tho cows and immature ardm;;!*, lint au>t<nt fhiM « 
During their stay in the jungles the immature Indicia arc covered 
by worthless aims, and the worHt featutes of ImjUu ca.tlu breeding 
perpetuated. Fires aro lighted intentionally to necui o the crop ol 
green grass after the first shower ; or cornel lines nccidcutal'y 
through oareleeauoes, and each year the fnmd loses oovtril yc,v^ 
gro.wth, and the doom vi HtciilUy l« mod* surer and f>uxer for iha 
south of the pcnluhulo Th- g^az’-or firt»t uc'ttoycd oM the iu< m 
ftooeisiblo jungles, Now he would lay his hand a on the pK*r r». 
mains, saved so long hy their iuaccotdlility, aiul which m c n«'w 
the so-called reserves. 0 >e of tho-o whr* have lately abed H«. , r 
grievances io the Madras papers mwGy expose; the jf.Iiw/n t» 
of their claims, He sp'.aki of “ th »ho who Ilvi? mi the outuhb p 
of Goverumout forests, and are unfortunate em u gh to rwn culm , 
It Is plain enough that the poesau’s whoso viHpgcn ad j jin tho 
fcresls have become oattlo doalire, their steak being r< med «olu») 
on their neighbours' woodland. It is nalur/1 enough that Miry 
should he displeased at their usurpation being put a stop io, I u,t 
their complaint should bo regarded not >s th«* legitimate our. plain 
of a poor man deprived cUn undoubted and reasonable right, but ut 
the howl of disappointed avarice ; disappointed in the hope of 
makings profit at tho expense of the general public. In J8S2 the 
business of oioservanoy seemed really to have started In Mudrns, 
but last year ail progress seems to have beeu stopped, and lU 
measures of Government arc now actually retrograde. Ah I wrltr, 
I oau see on a neighbouring hill-side a beautiful lino of fire which 
marks where the jungle is burning merrily, Very tikety this 'g 
one of the Forest Department’s reserved foro&t*, If unburnt it 
might have yielded valuallo products and provided bountiful 
pasture for oattle in tho next famino, Now that it i« burnt It will 
keepalive a few worthless bcaats, roar a few Ill-bred caivos and 
plenty of goats and put a few rupees lute some cattle* doalor’i 
bauds, hut not beuefts tho ou-tlvator or the labiurtr, TU. ciuntiy 
ha s lost eo many hundred aoroe of timber to much morc'm',1 v.,11 
be swept down In the next rains H one st eam vriJi ?. < vo a luilc 
loss water iu tho hot season, and iu ‘he w 1 1 be a wu* rr 

tonent than before ; — perhaps tho ext u rurh of *«..• i ^uwfin’g 
tl»e utmost that some onglnctr hao orJculaicd oa, \ V1 - soii.c 
t^nk, or wash away a bridge and al> hccanav (i r.» u lb 

not accept tho teaching of pclcno^, ami df* n r,.a-ly to ij*v 

OUtory of th# iguorant. Not ody is tho pretr t*| tho rastrvou 
neglected^ but I nudt rulaud ih \t in c'mti'mp'afccd ro reserve iro 
more,— thongh the forefttsars fm short. < f th ? ruj'-i ' mt-utv cf tiro 
country, Iu somo s hiula aro t» Umuwu not beoaono 

thty are unfit for forests, but b>*.o-uso they ma> wanted fm 
increase of cultivation^ a reason which Is net j>i»t fi »d hy f<io^ r 
A small extouhiou in the area cf badly cultivated a » : a fs no «rcuc 
benefit to the community, tut a bit of uatuial for oat, which is 
worth reserving Is a possession of great value, hut which when 
once destroyed Is Almost impossible to bo replaced, 


'-I 


SIR J. B MWE3 ON SHEER FEEDING, 


: Dk J, B, Lawiw of lFdhamstt .1 f.^veure us with tho follow* 

!*««.— 

Too la«t number of tbo Jo int'll of tho Hoyal Agricultural, 
Society of E vgtand ocuUins the of flouib fo sdiijg «' r pertinent 

| oarxiod ou at W thurn !y 1)^ Yujhik^r : F uty ftb j^p k iu fivo 
lots of tight e«*oh, w. ■ «j f*»d on ►wjdos <iu«i h»y , ia vq.nl quanti- 
ties to caoh lot, the diiti'uguShlcgfoodj being HiHco ic-ik >, linsood 
and undcuortioited c«' 4 ton c kt-, mSxo l wheat, crashed outs and 
bArltymoal, and orushud nuts an i bu,ui8, Tuo experiment 

cotuiiuuoc I <>t« D c.muu-u* h I iSSh, aud eudo l 100 JDy« uffc^rvvardd 
t a March BLli t^bG 'J’oe weather during utmost tho whole of this 
period wji?, at farmers Irivo o»» hs to remumber, of a mo=>c wcvero 
character, and out of 4) sh«<*p, 5, o» 1 - pjr cent of tho whole 
number, died from various oiu*cs. 

Otcoftlie liuiiu o v >j tcU of tho experim^ut waste ascertain 
whether, at tho present price, wheat was a cheap food for stook, 
and the oonoiudon arrived at appears to be that as a food alone 
wheat gave tho best^resolt ; while, valuing tho manure and food 
together, whtut and Umecd cake were equal, aud superior to tho 
other foo ls. I ha'd y tniuk that the results justify tho conclu- 
sion. not from any w^at of onto in tho way which the 
<’Xp«nu«euts Wire conducted, * but from tho iircglar loss 
oi onetp. When u limited number of &nhna l s arc under 
expeiimtui, the loa*i of ouo or Iwooteatosu most distarb- 
Uig v. km out, and evtnif ouo sheep does uot do well It is very ap- 
to in* or fore with the aecurfiucy of our conclusions. There Is an- 
other point to which attention must be paid whou tbe ohj^ot Is to 
compare foods som-w h^t s'uular to each other iu f«?e ling properties, 
f : >s ftlmo at that the ehtep should inoreass with b< methiog 

like regularity duiing ih* 1 wiiole period. 

II wo take the sla-cp tiiat were fed on the liusetd o.-ke, we 860 
that tuoh waa the o.uo. s Tholr average daily Increase during tho first 
3h duy«» was 7 os per day ; for tho second Si dnyq 5 2rz and for 
the third 30 'Rya when the whether was much more favLUrabk 
it was* 10 1 cz per day, If we new Uko the sherpjed on Uui wheat 
over thfM* pcvkdn wm hr.wfi 7 U 1*8 (z aud 14 7 oz, Id the second 
period one t f the whiaNUd sheep died, and another d.'od In the 
ikud period. Th.re w<ro two experiments of uherp Dd rpon cake, 

sb< sp in each catr, making altogether l(i shup, vvhfin tiirco lot* 
making *4 uhcep, wen. lid on corn. The i- in. tip ttiat wen- fed on 
M>ke v.^io u'l of tie m v y, t.ut us r»gwrd« tin* «heep ful on 
.uiu, live, or lather mu'., 2) perm nr. if \he nhok\ ‘lit d # 

The q t t«iovt U, titwlmuii io atUthiUo thin immunity from 
y;b t.» U.'J t'to lu'ud of H.mep tn«U tvi le fed on e.ike ? 1 Hfcond 

pcii- d i f weigolug coD.mri.io.'u n the 5‘h J mna.'y, m d Ibfltod 
nt.tdth- b h hruu r y, JSpeaUiitg of the w\ .»■ h*-.r of thin period # 
idr G.asuci, if ttie H^yal Go m vatcry, Greuawoh, fcay>* * After 
ii., iif‘A Uvm dayo hi*or. to'J . n every day of tho m* nth — except 
ih“ H'-h — et oue or odi> r of the HaUuifi,' and of February he 
M f y», ‘Bi oiv iell vu too Ur, d, 4 'n, h h, aud fi b.’ During these 
34 day?, ihciefelJ. *lio ooatn ot the yiuiep uiuat have boiu redden 
with hiiO'v alukcflt tho utjo'*e. of ihu t-mc Too ?hc&p Imi on Unseod 
#>„k ' iuctc^mi S'l its a,al tiioin 1 'da on nvxd ouk-fl U3 ]' ». during 
iho S4 (Dj» oi wevtro weather; vs i»H j the &heup in tho other 
thrcupeiis on*y gained io-jpeot. vuiy *27, 2,3, and 2S lbs. 

I am diapwi*»*d lu ai'rit uto muih cf f hi« frtmdom of dlsoaeo aud 
oapaetty for ihriviug, notwithstanding thohovorlty of the weather 
to tho oil in the cake, Tho impend cikc contained 12 per cent 
of o»i ; c!>ch sheep would tlioieforo receive about 1 oz of oil 
every day. Now, wo know ibut ataich and sugar produce 1st la 
die ariinal body, hut it takes 2^ tbs vt ouo or other of thoeo sub-» 
Htauc-cs to produce i F> of fat, wh*neun in lh« oil we have the fat 
y made, without any effort upon tho part of the anitnnl, 

I do not think that f- edeii of rock, «s u rub 1 , appreciate UB 
■iny ought to do theorl in tho Utikctt. Tiny know an a general 
fact th^fc, by oh*iidcat proco^ea uad superior machinery, the 
cuke le»S oh ihau it did fanned}' ; out in purohiudng their 

ui,k-) they d > not consider th < ilitl nnci ol S or 4 per cent, cf oil IS 
of much coufnquenwv, morn ospeciafiy win u the m>>wr Informs them 
that with h;»e oh they get a larger t- mount of (o<»d ingredients, which 
arc of more importawc j 

CL I'ourao, tbe o.*1m oruKho »j um t ot U\ any vv»y bound to furnish 
.jnk*T c tt.ui )-r J ly tl; y wuml ixtiA'O; tho Jaet 

paitmle out « t h, h «u fu.K''n > ot to no* My I think, 

however, tl* * fc ivnn » :.*o *nuv Airnv,- 1 1 1 ha dm If wot pro- 


1 1, . y • » t i*a . S ) u i 
< t * t* 1 , i ^ i* v. » ii -‘'•-i lur 1 * 
uec umn imputi'i^s, .. 
it t, ? ed’ire tho oil in the tv- 
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In our p -per the ‘ V 
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t uotUUcd about two'.*** j * ar ■ a./ , h rn- -- •*' * i uu k°aa impure fa 
co^btquouca of W. o presonoo * i a qo.*. tity of ton Ign seeds, al- 
thuugb this obk,' om4fd>m*« K.'i } i *r oeu‘. of mK G-kea may bo 
purer now than Ihoy wen hnnnrly, but A fc , the same timf», they 
AW? fe© fit ft vfti British dynmUiriM, 
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INDIAN TEA. 


Chamber of Oommeroe, Calcutta, Maroh 8, 1887* 


Thi Committee of the Tee Associations gtve tht actual outturn 
of the orop of 1888, from tne returns they haft been able to ooilsot 
from Agent* of Tea Garden*, and from a revlted eatlmate for private 
and native Gardena a* follow* 

Actual Outturn of 


Auam 

Oacbar and Sylbet 

Terai, and Dooars 
and Cbota Naggers 
, Kumaon, and Kangra 
Private and Native Garden* 


Darjeeling, 
Chittagong 
Debra Doon 


Crop, of 1886. 
lb* 

... 85,637 890 
... 28,708,188 

*m 18,610,882 

... 1,667,048 

... 8,500, 0C0 

... 1 , 000 , 00 * 


79,008,248 


against the Omttura of tba Orop of 1885 i f ... 

Prom thaae figures It would appear that tba outturn of the later 
months of the vea r was considerably In excess of that for the like 
period of 1880. In the revlaed eatlmate of tbs orop It wai calculated 
that tba onttnrn of private and native gardens, for whioh no 
aotual figure* could then be obtained, wonld amount to 2 million 
lbs„ bnt, as tbs figures supplied for the aotual outturn Inolnda a 
considerable portion of tbs produo* of snob garden*, it will be 
notsd that the balance has been pul down at 1 million ft>i. 

Tba exports of Australia. Amerloa, and other plaoe* have 
slightly oxossdsd 2 million lbs. and If the consumption of Indian 
tea In India Itself and the requirements of Government be taken 
to bo 11 millions lbs*, there would remain about 751 million Ibe. for 
shipment to Great Britain, of whioh say 701 million lbs. had gone 
forward fromi Calcutta to tba end of January la*t, and about 
1 million Ibe. from Kurraohee, 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


(By a Physiciak,) 

Bow a Rod Qoh too* cured . 

Some of the most instruotlvs reports of oases are mads by parents, 
and not by pbyslolans. It is too often the oustom to lightly pa»* 
these accounts by, bot some of them are well worth reading. The 
following will be read with Interest, we think, by all ; it is written 
by a father, H. C. Sadd, Esq. : — 

“I think It proper,” be eaye, 41 that I should add my testimony 
regarding the valued • Peptonizing Powder*’— a new preparation 
—In preparing food for Infante, for the effect my experience might 
have In induotng other* to try the preparation In a like emergenoy. 

From the time of hie birth we were unable to find any food 
which suited my baby, and at the age of seven weeks he was taken 
slok with oholera Infantum. Hi* surrounding* and the general care 
be had reoelved were good, and the disease was directly oauied by 
Inappropriate food. 

Cl In four daye from the time the disease was noticed he was 
reduoed to a skeleton, and waa not expected to live from hour to 
hour. During that time a number of expedients were resorted to, 
to provide him nourishment, bat wlthont success— oow’s and goat's 
milk, and the different prepared foods, being rejeotsd Immediately. 

•• While life was at this low ebb, he was for three days kept alive 
by slight portions of Murdock's Food and brandy, but no progrsalf 
toward reoovery was noticeable until the eighth day of hie illness, 
when the freshly peptonlsed milk wa« first nied, 

»• A tablespoonful was given at Intervals of two hours, and was 
retained In every instance. There was an Improvement notioeabl* 
atonos, and In twenty four .hours It was 'apparent that we had 
finally found a food adapted to him. The quantity given was 
Increased gradually, until at the end of a wetk a full quantity was 
prepared each morning and night. 

•• Daring the week the baby gained one and a half pounds. Later 
doable the quantity was prepared morning and night, and Its nee 
was continued nntll he was seven months old. His gain In weight 
during the time was regular, and averaged two-thirds of a pound a 
weak. 

•• I have gout to this length for .the reason prsvlously^ated, and 
with the hope that the details of my experlenoe with Peptonizing 
Powders may lodnoe others to give them a trial thereby poselbly 
saving some Infant life. ” 

Milk peptonlsed with Peptonlslng Powders was exhibited at the 
British Medical Association at Brighton last year, and was as 
pleasant and delldous as plain milk alone. It Is oertalniy the moat 
natural artificial food a young Infant oan have, and I* capable of 
saving yearly thousands of Infant lives. It Is, by all mean*, the 
saftit good In Inf antlle dlan coil affection*. 


Holloway’s Pills.— Invalid* detracted by indigestion anjJ 
dlsooureged In their search for it* remedy should make trisl of 
this neverfalling medicine. A lady long a martyr to dyspeptic 
torture*, writ JS that Holloway's pill* made her feel self a bur Jen 
had beon taken off her. Her epirit* formerly low. have greatly 
Improved ) her oaptioious appetite has given plaoe to healthy 
hunger $ her doll, slok headache hae departed, and gradually *o 
morion* a change has been effected, that she I* altogether a 
new creature, and agalu fit for her, duties. The** Pills may ibe 
administered with safety to the moat delicate. They never act 
harshly, nor do they ever Induce weakness; they rlght'y direct 
dsriogWf Mid control excessive, gotten, 


WHAT IS THIS DISEASE THAT IS 0010*0 UPON 

US? 

Lies a thief at night It steals In upon us unawares. Many per* 
sons have pains about the chest and side* and sometime* In the 
baok. They feel dull and aleepy j t >e month hae a bad taste, 
especially In the morning. A sort of sticky slime collects about 
the teeth. The appetite is poor. There i« a feeling like a heavy 
load on the stomach sometimes a faint all-gone sensation at the pit 
of the stomAoh, which food does not satisfy. The eyes are 
sunken, the hands and feet become cold and feel clammy. After 
a while a oongh sets In, at first dry, bnt after a few months It Is 
attended with 4 greenish coloured expectoration, The afflloted 
one feels tired all the while, and sleep does not seem to afford any 
rest. After a time he becomes nervous, Irritable and gloomy, and 
has evil foreboding*. There Is a giddiness, a sort of whirling 
sensation In the head when rising up suddenly. The Bowels be- 
come oostivs ; the skin Is dr yand hot at times | the blood beoomee 
thick and stagnant ; the whites of the eye* become tinged with 
yellow, the urine is seanty and high coloured* depositing a sedl* 
meat after Standing, There is frequently a spitting up of tne f6od, 
sometimes with aSeur taste, and sometime* with* sweetish taste ; 
Thl* Is frequently attended with palpitation of the heart ; the vision 
becomes unparred with spots before the eyes: there is a feeling 
of great prostration aud weakness. All bf these symptoms are in 
urn present. It Is thought that nearly one-third of our population, 
has this disease in some of Its varied forms. It has been found 
that medloal men have mistaken the nature of this disease. Borne 
have treated it for a liver oomplalnt, others for kidoey disease, sto, 
•to., but none of the various kinds of treatment ha vs been .at* 
tended with suooeis, because the remedy should be suofa as to aot 
harmoniously upon each one of the organs, and upon Ihestomaoh as 
well : for In Dyspepsia (for this is really what the disease is) all 
these organs partake of this disease, and require a remedy that 
will aot upon all at the same time. 8eIgeP* Curative 8yrup acts 
like a oharm In thie class of complaints, giving almost Immediate 
relief. The following letters from ohemlsts ol standing In tbs com- 
munity where they live show In what estimation the article is 
held— 

John Aroher Harthlll near Sheffield I oan oonfldently recom- 
mend It to all who may be suffering from liver or stomach com* 
plaints, having the testimony of my oustomers, who have derived 
great benefit from the Syrup and Pills, The sale Is Increasing 
wonderfully. 

Geo, A. W ebb, 141, York-street Belfast I have sold a large 
quantity, and the parties have testified to Its being what you re- 
present it. 

J. S. Metoalfe, 65, High gate, Kendal :— I have always great 
pleasure In recommending the Curative Syrup, for 1 have never 
known a oase in which it has not relieved or oured, and I have sold 
many grosses. 

Robt. G. Gould, 17,High-»treet, Andover I have always taken 
a great Interest In your medicines, and I have recommended them 
a* 1 have found numerous oases of cure from their me. 

Thomas Chapman, Weat Auckland I find that the trade 
steadily increase*. I sell more of your medicines than any other 
kind. 

N. Darroll, Clun, Salop:— All who buy It are pleased, and recom- 
mend It. 

Joe. Balkwlll, A.P.8., Klngsbrldge:— The public seem to appre- 
ciate their great value. 

A. Armatreaf , market street, Dalton-In Furness s— It Is need- 
less for me to say that your valuable medicines have great sals In 
this district— greater than any other I know of, giving great 
satis faction, 

Robt. Lain*. Melksham I oan wsli reoommsnd the Curative 
Syrup from having proved It* efficacy for Indigestion myself. 


Frlookhslm, Arbroath, Forfarthlre, 8 apt. 23, 1882. 

Dear Sir,— Laat year I sent yon a letter reoommendlqg 11 Other 
Selgel't Syrup. I nave very much pleasure In still bearing testi- 
mony to the very satisfactory remit* of Ibe famed Brtup and PUIe. 
Most patent medlofnes die out with me, bnt Mother SelgePi has bad 
a steady tale ever slnoe I oommenoed,and is still In as great dem a n d 
as when I first began to sell the medicine. The ettree which here 
come under my notloe are ohlefly those of liter odppdtt hud 
general debility* 

A certain minister In my neighbourhood says Ilk the Only thing 
whioh has benefited him, end restored him to hie jMMna^ erudition 
of health alter being unable to preach for a considerable length of 
time. I could mention elec a great many other eartdjfcif epaoe wonld 
not allow. A near friend of mine, who Is very mudh a ddi c t ed to 
oostlvebess or constipation, finds that Mother Beigel’e PWi are the 
only pills whioh ault bis oomplalnt. All other pills cause a re- 
action whioh is very annoying. Mother Selgel's pule do not leave 
s bad after effect, I have much pleasure In* commending again to 
suffering humanity Mother Selgel’s medlofnes. whioh are no sham. 
If this letter I* of any service, you oan publish it, 


A. J. Whit* Etq, 


Yours very truly, 
(8lgnsd) William 8, Glass, Chemist^ 


16th August, 1868* 

D»ar Sir,— I write to tell you that Mr. Henry Hllller, Bf Yate’s 
bury, Wilt*, informs me that he suffered from a severe form of 
indigestion for upwards of four years, and took no end of doctor* 
medicine without the slightest benefit, and declares Mother Selgel's 
Syrup whioh be got from me has saved bis life. 


Yours truly, 

(Signed) N« Wbb% 


4lgM»/W Ho. 182.] 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report 

(Job tbm Wise indiko 9th March 1887.] 

Jgadms. ^-General prospect* toUrebly fair. 

Eombay.— Bfg^ag at ,rabi pro pa going on In severs! dU^lcIs 
Bcsrdty of f oddsr and of drinking water In pari* of Db%rwfr. 
Fever In facia of elghli oatile-dlssaae In parla of nine, and small- 
pox In parte of fonr diatrlota. 

Bengal. —Hot weather ht* now generally begun. Rain fell In 
parte of north Bengal and In Cuttack, and heavily (n Chittagong 
and haa aaefited ploughing for early crop. Boro doe le doing wel(< 
Harveatlng of ra% crops le In progreee. Poppy le generally a good 
orop : oapanlee are being lanced and collection of opium haa begun. 
Publlo health good. 

A. W Provinces and Oudh . — Weather getting warmer. Her* 
vesting of rabi in progreee. Proepeote generally good. Collection 
of opium oommenoed. Supplies ample, but prices are still fluotu< 
atlog. Public health good everywhere ezoept in Benares, where 
oholera has appeared. 

Punjab . —Slight rain In theRawalFlndeeand Peshawar districts. 
Health generally good. Prices fluctuating. Crops suffering for 
want of rain. 

Oentra Provinces .— Harvesting of ra&i crops In progress. Pros- 
peots generally favourable. Fever, oittie-diiea*'', a »d small-pox In 
plaoes. Prices high In some distrlots. 

JBurmah —Slight oholera In Akyab and Rangoon and In Pegu 
district, and fever In Hantbawaddy. A 11 tile cattle. disease In two 
distrlots* otherwise health of Lower Burnab good. Reports received 
from six distrlots of Upper Burmah : pnblio health everywhere 
good. Food-supply Insufficient In Shewbo and Mlnbu. Pi ices 
steadily rising In oouth of former district. Elsewhere prloes normal 
Agricultural operations progrowing satisfactorily. 

Weather seasonable, but getting werm during day,, 
Preeslng of eugaroaae and ploughing of laud for oAu and dumaM 
erope still in progress. The rain has Improved the prospeots. Linseed 
In south Sylhet said to have been a little Injured by Inseots,, 
General health good, Prloas steady, 

Mysore and Oootg, —Standing crops In gpod condition. . Proe 
peota of season oon tlnue fair. Publlo health generally good. Mur- 
rain prevail. In Pavagada taluk. Prloes fallen slightly In Banga- 
lore, Solar and Eadur. 

tserar and Hyderabad .— father olaar and warm, Rtf ping of 
ruhi oontlnues , and. threshing has oommepoed. Tabi orpps prosper 
Ing. General heal|h fair. Prloes steady. 

India States .— Weather seasonable, though warm. 
Cattle disease t% cantonment and district of Gwalior. Proapsot of 
opium and %ereal orope lair. Health good. Prloes steady. 

R ijpootana.— -Week rainiest. Weather continues seasonable. 
Tanks and wells low and drying ev.arjf where. Crops damaged to a 
considerable extent by reoent frost, Small pox premise^ b a few 
StatM, otherwise public health generally good. Prices tfktog,** 
high b some placet, 

Mepaf, —Seasonable eprlng weather. Prospects fair, JPriosi 
Jonttaue high. 


Letters to the Editor. 

, THE EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS. 

VO VHS BDXTOB. 

8m,— W ith reference to the letter of your correspondent 
“Timbti Speculator,’ 1 in your Issue of ttiedtn Instant, t bed b 
supplement your judlolous remarks with further partlonlers, In 
order to enlighten your oorretphudsul tobre fully, ft Is beyond 
Question that not only does the tUnber of Eucalyptus globulus “rank 
high," as you hare said, but It ic equal to teak, and, In spite of Its 
rapid growth, Is good doee-g rained wood. The manner of pro- 
pagating the Eucalyptus globulus Is aa follows t— Prepare 
nursery beds and eow the seeds broadcast, and oovsr 
them lightly with sifted earth to the depth of a quarter 
of an Inch, Water copiously , When the seedlings are 
about throe mouths old, take them op, and oover their roots 
first with earth, then with mots, and pl4oe the plants, In that state* 
b fresh beds, or even simply under pahdals, without being put 
Into the earth, Keep them here lOr a month to reoo^er themselves, 
then plant out in pits or trenohes. The Eucalyptus globulus 
exhibit* the moet favourable growth when planted Inside shoias of 
the Indigenous trees (particularly In ravines) and a oltmeU like that 

I of the Nilgirit suits It very well. There are several species of 
Eucalupti, among which may be mentioned Qbbosa M. piperita, 
E. citriodora , the red gum ; E rostrata t end the Jarrah, E, robust a, 
which may be grown wtyh ease In India. 

HEM CHUNDRA DUTTA. 

Editorial Notes. 

‘ A correspondent, who is at present sojourning in Gya, 
writes that the present condition of the poppy crop in that 
district is very satisfactory and hopeful, and that if nothing 
unforeseen occurs to injure the standing crops, a bumper halrvest 
may be expected. * * 

Another correspondent informs as that he has discovered 
a very simple method of refining sugar, especially of the class 
now being manufactured in many parts of Behar by Mealrs. 
Burrows, Thomson and Mylhe’s Centrifugal machine. But as 
our correspondent does not give any details of his discovery, ws 
fear it is little use telling us of the fact, without giving us 
| further particulars. 

A correspondent inform us that very favourable resul tc 
have been obtained in parts of Behar by the use of a 
fertilizer composed as follows pigeon’s dung l part, oil 
cake of neem seeds 2 parts, and well decomposed oowdung 
6 parts. In clayey soils especially it has been found very 
efficacious. . He adds that the people who tried it In fertilizing 
their fields, prefer it to anything else. 

• 

In another oolumn we reproduce a sensible article^ on the 
subject of establishing au * Arbor Day 1 in India, in comme- 
moration of the Jubilee. The suggestion is odrtainly an ex- 
cellent one, and we hope that this opportunity will not be lost, 
and feat the inauguration of an ‘ Arbor Day ’ in India will 
become a fait accompli. 

* * 

* 

Whims. on this subject, it may not be aq^ss to ask what steps 
f any, have been taken to plant trpese along the several lines * 
o* Bailways in India! By trees we mean suoh as wiU^ield 
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good timber. This would fu ten years yield a handsome profit 
on the outlay. Of course, we must not be understood to mean 
that the trees should be planted dose to the line ; but there 
is generally sufficient land on either aide of it to admit of 
their being planted so far away as not to interfere with the 
line. When the trees become five years old, they might be 
supplemented by others being plauted between the intervals. 
By this means there would be a constant succession of 
saplings ; and while affording grateful shade along the line, 

would be a source of no inconsi detable income, 

* * 

* 

A contemporary annouuces that a new food for ( cattle has 
been patented in Germany which shows to what lengths food 
reform may ultimately extend. It is stated to consist of wood 
saw-dust mixed with certain chemicals and “ other matter,” the 
composition forming a “ very nourishing aud wholesome * food 
for pigs, cattle, and horses. 

V 

There are signs that the Rhea plant is at last to be employed 

on a large scale commercially, for we note that Messrs, Ewing 

A Go., of this city, are advertising for tenders for the supply of 

Rhea plants for next season. Tenderers are to state the 

quantity available, the number of hours required to lay it down 

in Calcutta after cutting, aud the price per 100 maunds laid 

down, or FO.R.,if preferred ; also the mouth in which the 

pluut will be available. Is it possible that this advertisement 

is the result of the development of Mr. Maries’ discovery ? 

We should much like to know. At any rate, here is a chance for 

the growers of Rhea, which they would do well to avail of, 

* # 

* 

The trade of the Colony of Victoria maintains a steady aver- 
age. The official returns for 1886 have just been published, 
which show that the value of merchandise imported was slightly 
larger than in 1885, while there was a very large falling off in 
the export of merchandise as compared with the same year, 
Th^ export of gold was only £1,940,503, as compared with 
£1,308,865 in the previous year, and among the items of import 
under the head of “ Gold and Specie ” is a sum of £631,527. 
It is said that, so far as exports are concerned, the year was one 
of the very worst thatVictoria has ever passed through since she 
entered on her career of prosperity, and but for the people hav- 
ing extensive savings to fall back upon, and the success of the 
loans in England, the position of the colony would have been 
more unfavourable. 


An American exchange tells os that a gentleman of the 
name of E, D. Wasael),of Pittsburg, has invented a new prooess 
of welding steel, by which steel bars of any content of carbon 
can be piled and welded together, He has demonstrated this 
by making a homogeneous weld of a pile made of bars cop a 
taming 65 points of carbon. The prooess is not applicable to 
bars alone, but any miscellaneous steel scraps may be put up 
in fagot form and welded in the same manner by the rolling 
process. Another feature of this method is that the carbon 
can be reduced to any point desired ; that is to say, steel of 
65 points can be reduced ten points in oarbon while in the 
solid form without remelting. The prooess will cover the 
working of old rails and old steel scrap. The great usefulness^' 
of the invention consists in the fact that piles can be welded 
from which plates can be made as large as 10 by 4 feet, and 
thus, it is claimed, the method will cover the whole agricultural 
field and like branches of the steel iudustry, 

*** 

In an article on the “Utility of Exhibitions tolndia,” publish- 
ed in the Asiatic Quarterly Review of Ootober last, Sir. E. C, 
Buck summarises “ what Indian producers and manufactur- 
ers want done for them, or, in other words, the directions in 
which aid oau be moat usefully afforded through the agency of 
an exhibition for the promotion of the trade of India.” 
These are: advertisement of its products and wares ; the 
collection and classification of them ; a thorough and contin- 
uous investigation into their character aud uses, and the pro- 
vision of new and extended markets. 

# # # 

The Indian Engineer announces that boring operations for 
petroleum are being carried on in parts of theRawul Pindee dis- 
trict ; and a graut of Rs. 6,000 has been sanctioned by Govern- 
| ment to euable the work to be continued. In addition to oil, 
there is every prospect of coal becoming a source of reveuue 
in the same plaoe. Although of an inferior quality to that 
found inBengal(as it contains more or less sulphur and pyrites), 
it is somewhat liable to disintegrate rapidly, and is perhaps 
15 or 20 per cent less valuable than Bengal coal. If, as stated 
it can be put into trucks for Rs. 2 to 3 per tou, there are many 
industries for which it can be made suitable aud utilised. 
Regarding petroleum, a Russian Engineer reports that he has 
discovered a proceea of reducing it to a crystalline form, iu 
which form, it may be easily and safely transported to any dis- 
tance and then reconverted into liquid form. 


r 

The good people of Rangoon are at present very much 
exercised abo it the adulteration of Burmese p%ddy, A tele- 
gram dated 13th instant from Rangoon, states that an impor- 
tant meeting of rice millers was held there the day previous 
to consider the increasing adulteration of paddy by cultivators 
middlemen, and boatmen, Mr. Grieve, of Bulloch Brothers, 
presided. It was resolved that iu future paddy should be 
bought by weight, the standard to be 46 to 45 lbs. per basket ; 
two and a half baskets to be allowed for each lb excess, and 
two baskets deducted for each lb. deficit It was also resolved 
that all firms biud themselves not to take paddy rejected by 
another firm unless with the sanction of that firm. Any firm 
rejecting a boat must watch it and communicate with any 
other firm to whom it may be offered, who must then turn the 
boat away. This is business. Some such action on the part of 
Calcutta merchants might, with advantage, be tXtfth iu the 
matter of wheat adulteration. 

# * 

* 

The Lead ville Uerald*D$mocrat says An analysis of many 
thousand tons of flue-dust showed its composition to contain 
the following : Silver from 20 to 37 ounces per ton ; lead from 
20 to 3f> per cent ; gold, from trace to | ounces per ton ; ainc, 
from ^ to 9 per cent : arsenic, from trace to per lent j silica 
from 18 to 27 per ceut ; iron, from 11 to 25 per cent. At the 
Arkansas Talley smelter this dust is worked with water and 
slaked lime, is mixed end made into bricks iu a pu^mill, 
similar to those in use at a brick-yard. The place in which 
the work is done is surrounded by a brick wall, to prevent the 
interference of the winds, as the material is very light. The 
dust-brioks are suhdried aud again fed into the large fur- 
naces. 


Owing to the absence of the usual rains, and also, no doubt, 
to the depletion of stocks during a long period of brisk export- 
J ation, says the Lahore paper, prices have risen considerably 
throughout the Punjab. The following table shows the average 
price of wheat in seers for the rupee, for the fortnight ending 
February 15th, as compared with those for the corresponding 
fortnight of 1886 

1886. 1887* 

Ssers, Beers. 

HIsaar ... ... .« 24 13 

Hoahiarpove ... 26 13 

Umrltsur .« ... ... 22 13 

Rawul Pindee _ „ 23 12 

Hassra «. .« 28 12 

Bannu ... *•* .-.28 15 

*** 

It is reported that at a meeting of the Indian section 
of the Society of Arte on thwt^th February, Dr. George 
Watt read a paper on 41 The Economical Condition of 
India,” Sir George Birdwood presided. The lecturer said 
the intrinsically valuable products of the country were em- 
ployed at the present day by the natives of India «* !y, 
or were not used by man at all, although sbhey possessed 
properties which seemed likely to make them Articles of 
European trade in a not .far distant future. He enlarged 
upon the ignorance which he said had for very many 
years prevailed on every Indian question. This ignorance 
had caused English goods to lie in the markets of German, 
American, and French manufacturers: He descritad the 
non-European, and consequently unimportant commercial 
products of India, and proceeded to remark upon the im- 
provement of the internal and foreign trade in the 
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minor product# of the country. He referred to the peculiar- 
ities of. the oountry as a vast agricultural field, and re- 
marked that the development of iba economical reeouroee 
must to a large extent mean the improvement and exten- 
sion of its trade In the annual crops removed from its 
plains He also dealt at length with the chief food sub* 
stances exported from India) and described in detail the 
narcotics of the country, including under this head tea, 

coffee, and tobacco. A discussion followed. 

* # 

« 

A ccording to a local daily, an impression appears to have * 
got abroad that the Burxukur Iron Works, owe their success 
under Government management primarily to the constant re- 
cast of large Government orders --a patronage which, it is 
hinted might not be forthcoming in the event of the works 
being taken over by private capitalists. As to tbe first of 
theaq points, our contemporary believes the idea is unwarrant- 
ed. He goes on to tell us that: ‘The chief profits of the Burrafcur 
Iron works are derived, we understand, from private orders. 
Municipality and local Boards, and private firms such as 
Messrs. Walsh Lovett and Co,, and Mitchell and Co, have exten- 
sive dealings with the works. Whether in the event of the 
works being taken over by private enterprise they could be sup- 
ported without Government patronage we are unable to say, 
but uo doubt speculators, before laying out money on the 
concern would make some terms with Government as to the 
extent to which they might look for its orders. The Government 
for its part, we find, deolared in a resolution published in the 
OazetU iu 1881, shortly after it had taken over the works from 
the Bengal Iron Works Company, that it had no wish to keep 
the works in its hands, and that it would aid with its patronage 
any private capitalist who was willing to take them over.” This 
ought to be quite sufficient we think, to allay any doubt on 
the subject. 

*#* 

We are very glad to learn from the Englishman that a pro- 
mising proposal to extend the demand for Indian teas is at 
preseut under the consideration of the Indian Tea Association. 
A South Sylhet planter of many years’ experience in this 
country and some knowledge of the trade at home has, we are 
told, submitted a scheme to the Association for promoting the 
sale of Indian teas in America and Canada, and the Association 
has referred the matter to the Loudon Secretary for his opinion, 
which, we trust, may be in its favour, as the scheme is deaerviug 
of every assistance. The promoter desired to stimulate the 
retail sale of Indian tea iu the Uuited States and Canada by 
enabling consumers to buy direct from tbe producers and so 
avoid the possibility of being deceived into buying a mixture 
of China tea as Indian manufacture. He undertakes to ship 
tea direct from Calcutta at his own risk and cost, and asks by 
way of financial support a subsidy from the Association for 
advertising purposes equal to half an anna per acre under tea. 
This sum would equal a contribution of Ksi 16 for a garden of 
500 acres, The Association would have neither risk nor trouble 
the advertisements, at a small cost to the industry, would keep 
Iudian teas before public notice ; and the consumer oould rely 
upon getting the genuine article, and not a hybrid compound 
of unknown elements. 

*#* 

That the scheme is a move in the right direction, many 
will Agree, while it has all the merits of novelty and feasibility, 
promising as it does to open up what is practically a new 
market for the retail Bale of Indian teas, and the opportunity 
should not be missed by thuds whose iu teres ts are concerned. 
The SouthSylhet Tea Association, we learn, are strongly in 
favour of the scheme, and the Committee recently passed a 
resolution “ recommending the proposal to all gardens in this 
d$)j/ict, and requesting our Honorary Secretary to com- 
munioate wjth the Honorary Secretary of the Indian Tea 
Association in Calcutta with reference to the support of otter 
districts in carrying it out.” The Committee further went on 
to say that “ taking into consideration the low prices ruling for 
Indian tea in England, we are of opinion that the Indian Tea 
Association General Committee in Calcutta should be urged to 
take steps to open up new and promising markets, such as was 
done with marked suooess in Australia four or five years ago, 
The meftiUry cost to the gardens will be small compared 


with the results obtained, and it is very necessary that some 
vigorous measures should be taken to check the downward 
tendency of the market value of the produoe of our estates. 
The Calcutta Association, as we have stated, have given their 
support to the proposal. Should it be carried out an 1 prove 
a suocesa, then many others will no doubt be found ready 
•nd willing to follow in the footsteps of the promoter and to 
join in the trade without asking for any help whatever from 
the Arsoclation. All interested in the te* industry in this 
oountry Would do well to give their support to tbe scheme, 
for it holds out a promise of very great profit in the immediate 
future* 

» 

The following is the official summary of the reports on the 
state of the seasbn and prospects of the crops for the week 
ending 9th March 1887:—- Except in parts of Bengal and Assam 
and in two distriots of tbe Punjab, tbe week under report has 
been rainless. The ra&i harvest is in progress generally through- 
out the oountry and has been completed in Ber&r. The crops 
are on the whole in a promising condition, though in Bombay, 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudb, and Rajpootana frost 
and blight have caused some injury. In the Punjab the pros- 
pects of tbe rabi have not improved and rain is still urgently 
wanted everywhere in the province. In Madras the standing 
orops are iu want of rain, and prospects are only tolerably 
fair. The outlook in Mysore and Coorg continues satisfactory. 
The spring rice is doing well in Bengal, and ploughing for the 
early rice is proceeding in Assam. The sugarcane harvest is in 
progress in Madras and Bombay. The collection of opium has 
commenced in Beugal and the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudb. In Central India and Rajputana the crop is generally 
fair. In Bengal indigo sowings are in progress. Except for an 
outbreak of cholera in Benares, the public health is generally 
satisfactory in all provinces. Prices are fluctuating in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, aud tbe Punjab, are falling in 
Mysore and Coorg, and are high in some districts of the Central 
Provinces and in some States in the R<jputau& Agency. Else- 
where they are generally steady, • 

# « 

* 

The following is a summary of Messrs, Wm. Jus. and Hy. 
Thompson’s Fortnightly Circular of Iudian tea, dated London 
17th February, 1887:— The fortnight’s auctions have com- 
prised 53,500 packages, including 46,000 packages of fresh 
import, 2,500 packages of reprinted tea, and 5,000 packages from 
Ceylon. The effect of reduced supplies brought to market, 
and henceforward available, has been counterbalanced by a 
temporary slackening of demand from the country— not un- 
looked for, in view of the vast volame of business transacted 
during the last four months, and the large stocks held by tbe 
trade— aud the result has beeu to diminish competition, some 
dealershaving ceased to buy L>r the time being. This has 
affected the general tone of the market, and has slightly lower- 
ed the quotations for all common qualities of leaf and broken; 
but good tens as a rule have maintained their value, and iu 
some cases have improved, the short supply of good Pekoe and 
fine broken Pekoe being now appreciated by tbe dealers, who 
are not well stocked with these kinds. From Calcutta our 
latest telegraphio information states the actual shipments to 
15th February to be 72 million lbs., whioh is rather less than 
was anticipated, and it would seem that the quantity remain- 
ing unshipped has been somewhat fully estimated. The only 
sale heldjqu^tm the 10th, when prices fell i l. to Id., in sym- 
pathy with home advices ; this practically concludes the 
season’s business, Ceylon teas are selling .freely, without any 
quotable variation in price except a tendency to weakness iu 

rates for such as are not of first-class quality. 

♦ * * 

* 1 

A ‘ shareholder ’ sends a very reasonable complaint to a 
contemporary, regarding the present system of classifying 
Indian teas. He says 

I have just received a copy of a report of a tea oompany, and the 
onttoiD for last season ia about 19,0001be. Orange Pekoe, 16 OOOlbs j 
Broken Pekoe, 72,0001b* ; Pekoe 63 OOOlbs ; Pekoe Souohoog 
14.000 lbs. ; Broken mixed 21,000 lbs ; Pekoe Penning*, and 18,000 
i be. broken fesa* Here are seven olatsee of tea, fear of them 
broken, a certain consequence of so mnohehandllng and sifting, 
bttldsa Adding to the cost of Uti tee» akd likely to make the oath 

« 
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rstarns for the whole orop to be less then they otherwise might be. 
The seven oleises ere stored away fn separate pieces, until 
soffioient quantities are colU oted to ineke Urge "breaks," Mean* 
while the tees ere not Improving, time l« lost lu getting them to 
market, end interest against the company is aooowulatlag at the 
bank. Are these seven oleises wanted by the trade ? I can hardly 
think so. Brokers or buyers are not apt to be deceived by doe 
names. Weald not three classes be sufficient, viz. , Pekoe, Pekoe 
Boaobong, and broken tea ? By this plan there would be a much 
smaller proportion of broken tea, the ooat would be less, and the 
tea oould be sent eartier to market. So that dividends of companies 
could be paid not later than first week in January, The report 
lam now txamlnlng givee very little Information ; it seems put 
together In a perfunctory manner; very InexpUait, if not positively 
confusing lathe statement by the agent on last season's operations 
Perhaps shareholders should not expect a h*gh standard of literature* 
in the reports of limited companies, but they osnuot.be considered 
unreasonable in expecting that cash statements should he expressed 
aoourately and explioity. At the rapid rate at which reports of is* 
companies art being condensed or reduoed, I expect In a little time 
that reports will only give the name of the company in small type, ■ 
the names of agents or Secretary In Urge type, »nd some times the > 
date. 

We do not see the necessity of making these hue distinctions; 
and quite agree with the writer that, three classes are quite 
sufficient for all practical purposes, and moreover would prove 
of advantage iu the end, both to buyers and sellers, as well 
as to growers, 

# « 

♦ 

Those interested iu the introduction of Mauritius sugar into 
this country are determined that it will not be for want of 
* push * that they have failed to foist their sugars upon us. It 
will be remembered by our readers that some time last 
year the Mauritius Government asked the Government of 
India to give them a free advertisement all over the country 
by giviug publicity to the fact that, while animal char- 
coal was used iu sugars manufactured in India — a practice 
offensive to the religious prejudices of the Hindoos — those 
((manufactured in Mauritius and exported to this country w^re 
free from this objection ; therefore the natives of India should 
use Mauritius sugars only. The Government of India, however, 
wisely declined to give effect to such a proposition, and since 
then spasmodic attempts have bfteu made at interval* to revive 
the subject in the Indian press. The u good people " of 
Mauritius have, we see, succeeded in enlisting the sympathies 
of the people of Bombay, ns will be seen from an article pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Times of In Ha (and* which we 
reproduce elsewhere), in which it is stated that u Mauntius 
sugars do not contain any substance repugnant to the religion* 
creeds and sentimonts of the Hindoo*.” It ia further stated 
that only three substances are used in Mauritius sugar for 
purifying, clarifying, aud discolouring cane juice, vis , lime, 
sulphurous acid aud phosphoric acid. Now without going any 
further, it may be asked : what is the source of phosphoric acid 
and phosphate of lime, both of which substances, are used in 
Mauritius in the manufacture of sugar ? Is it not bones ? It 
may be true that no animal eh trcoal is med, but bones are, iu 
some form or other. It appears to us, therefore, to be a little 
too * finely drawn * to say that no substance repugnant to the 
religious creeds and sentiments of the Hindoos is used in the 
manufacture of Mauritius sugar. It is also unfair for our con- 
temporary to assume that false reports iu respect to th#*ae 
sugars “ would almost seem to have emanated Cggtfeome of Lli 
sugar makers on the other side of India, who wished to stir 
up a caste prejudice against Mauritius sugar.” There is no 
false report : it i* perfectly correct ; and the sooner the fact is 
admitted by Mauritius manufacturers, the better. The Benga 
sugar manufacturers do not take such pains to pub&& false 
reports, a 
c 

Since writing the foregoing lines, we have reoeived some pro 
ceedinga of the Chamber ef Agriculture at Pott Louie, Mauri 
tius, (reproduced in another column) concerning the Processes 
pursued in that island for the refining of sugar. It will b< 
seen that the Chamber declare very specifically tint the state 
xnent that animal charcoal, or any other such substance, is use 
in proparing for (ho Indian market, sugar manufactured in th 
til^udf U absolutely fiitoe and unfounded! The Mahomodan 


ishop of the island appends his certificate to the proceedings, 
eclaring that Mauritius sugars do not. contain any substance 
hatever, that might affect the religious feelings of the 
Hindoos. We should, however, like to *ee a certificate from a 
E ndoo bishop before acoeptiug this declaration as absolutely 
correct. 

Writing of the agricultural implements of Catalonia, Consul 
Staheuch says : — The state of advancement of agrioulture in any 
region may be judged by the greater or less perfection with 
rhich work is done, dependent, in a great part, on the spirit 
f routine or progress in the use of implements and machines. 
Here, as elsewhere, one of the principal agricultural 
nenU is the plough. The one universally used througlfout 
latalonia till within a very few years, and now quite common 
n some parte, is the primitive c< rudder plough.” The princi- 
pal purls are the share or iron point that penetrates the ground 
iet into the share-holder by the other end. This bolder, 
which is a stout piece of wood, carries two branches orjas , 
(wing*), one on either side, which scatter and pile the earth 
urned up by the share. Finally, there is the rudder, to which 
he horse* or oxen are Yoked, ami the handle, placed behind, 
.o guide. Among modern ploughs most in use are those with 
me fixed share, divided pole, aud a blade or root cutter in 
Vont in au oblique direction to the surface of the earth. Those 
no4 used, no d >ubt on account of being manufactured in 
Barcelona, although of foreign invention, as their names 
ndicate, are “ Howard’s ” and “ Ransoms.” In both kinds 
here is but a single ploughshare, a blade for cuttiug root*, one 
or two wheels in front, two handles, and the entire frame made 
of iron. Some of the Ransom pattern have wooden frames. To 
ireuk up the lumps of earth the common rake is used. The 
nost simple is composed of a piece of wood with a row of iron 
wrongs or small blades inserted. Joined to this piece of wood, 
n T-shape, iH a pole about five feet long, which serves as han- 
dle. Another style of rake still much used, although of very 
old date, is a rectangular frame with cross. pieces of wood, from 
which aud from the side* of the frame project the prongs Of 
ate year* modern rake* of the Howard and Ransom pattern 
are manufactured in Barcelona, and in use. Other implements 
mployed are the ordinary spade, the mtfctock, the hoe, the 
scythe, the sickle, &c. The introduction of agricultural 
machines and other costly apparatus in Catalonia will always 
be difficult, first, on account of the hilly lands, and, second of 
the minute distribution of rural property. 

Tub following notes regarding the resorces of the Colony of 
Queemdand will doubtless interest our readers: — 

Sugar growing is now brooming a very Important industry. In 
183*1 there were 57,687 acres under cine, of whioh 29 930 torts were 
crushed, yielding a return i f 33,361 tons of iqgar, which may be 
roughly valued at £312,005. 

In 1883 the quantity of land under arrowroot was 227 tores, 
which yielded 390 964 pounds, while in 1884 there were 352 acres, 
which produced 574 768 pounds, the estimated value of which was 
| £11,304. 

The number of horses in 1884 was 253,l]d;trorned cattle, 4,266.172; 

* h'sep, 9,308,911, and pigs, 51 796. Export of wool In the same year, 
£1, 889,504; hides and sktrs £109 291; tallow £76,010; horses, cattle 
I And sheep, £572,010, salted and preserved meat, £69,092— together, 
£2, 715,011*. 

As for the mineral resources of the oolopy beside gold mining, 
an important discovery of tin wC-Aviade during the year 1887 at 
Herberton in the CardweU district. The returns are very good, 
and a large and apparently permanent township has sprung up la 
the locality. It is estimated that about £1,165.576 worth of ore 
has been raised at that place. There are lead mlnea in opf^tion 
at lUveoswoop the ore from whioh yields % good percentage of 
stiver. Cinnabar, antimony and manganese are stlto among tha 
mineral produots. Tbs exports of gold and silver and metels for 
1884 are given as follows: Autlmony, £10,968; gold £923 010; tin, 
£ 28,457; copper, £3,0H; galena, £1,110; aiiver ore, £23,006; silver 
leed £1,06 >,— together, £1,191,315* 

Near St. Lawreuoe end on the adjacent Islands marble of fine 
grain L found. Excellent ooal has been discovered In some locali- 
ties and new fiuds are being frequently made. There were 120,960 
tons of this mintral raised during 1884, valued at £04,160* At 
Barium, la Ikt Maryborough dUtiUI tftadtd oo*l ki« ktui dll* 
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covered tod * railway oonilruetsd to ths spot, In order to bring 
tbs mineral to tbepevt of Ma»yboroughs, Valuable timber grow* la 
abandaooe, tbo tree* whlob *apply the hardwood whioh l*mo*t in 
demand being flooded gum, Iron bark. Hackbut, turpentine, 
strh'gy-bark, spotted gam, blood. wood, beeoh yellow*wood and 
dark yedow Wood. The import* for the year 1884 were va ued at 
dark £8,881,076 

The reiouroes of Qieeoiland are so varied and valuable that the 
oolouy ha* a most promlsfog future «veu iu the event of the gold 
mines proving leu productive, 

• e 
• 

The value of salicylic add in the treatment of diseases of 
animal*— especially farm animal*— is now becoming general, 
Thus Dr. H. Endemann writes a* follows in the Anwmn 
Agriculturist on this subject : — 

8'W# the value ofasljoyl’o sold iu the treatment of diseases of 
man was fully established, about ten years a go, Its use by veteri- 
narians hat beau commenced and its value, even iu this field, his 
now been put above doubt This information Is net given with a 
view to render the services of skilful veterinary physicians unneces- 
sary— for in all serious affections their aid should be invoked as 
speedily ai possible— but for the reason that In ill suoh 
oases where a surgeon Is not speedily at band the farmer may 
do his best to battle disease in his stook until a surgeon can 
be obtained and likewise to make him a better assistant. 
Among the diseases to which pigs are subject the following have 
been suoeessfuly treated by salicylic acid : Run around croup or 
wildfire and pox. In the first named diiease the largest doses 
are required. Ou the first day from one-half to one 
draohm five times during the day ; tint Is every two or three 
hours. Ou the second day, one half of a draohm three times 
a day. In oases of croup one-quarter of a draohm is given ovury 
two hours, the salioyllo aoid to be dissolved In about three 
quarters of a pint of hot water If the pigs possess yet sufficient 
desire to feed, the salioyllo aoid m»y be given in sour milk. 
Iu oases of pox esoh two pigs reoelve about one-twelfth of 
a draohm, dissolved In four ounoes of hot water per day. 
Iu oases of anthrax among cattle, salioyllo aoid solution (one 
part of salioyllo aoid dissolved in 400 - parts by weight of 
luke-warm water) is used for oleauslug Inflamed portions 
several times daring the day. The hoops, espeoially the orown, 
are powdered with a mixture of salioyllo a old and talc. 
Stall-fed oattls are suhjeot to many diseases, especially diar- 
rl i»* and lufhmmation of the udder, An lufhmed udder should 
be washed with a solution of salioyllo aoid— one part in 1,000 
parts. Cows frequently, before dropping their calves, are 
troubled with diarrhea* , by given the oows about one quarter of 
a draohm of salioyllo acid per day, the dl»rrha>* is stopped, and 
the dropping of the oaiftwao thereby often be prevented. Sucking 
calves whioh are troubled with diarrhoea, are given about one- 
elgnth of a draohm of salioyllo aoid, dissolved in warm water 
per day. Theoow.is likewise dosed with aboub one-quarter 
of a draohm per day* If the dlarhm* in the oaif has ceased, it Is 
only ueoesiary to ooutlme the doses of the mother for some time. 
One part of salioyllo aoid dissolves slowly in two part* of water 
of sixty degrees Fahrenheit, and at onoe in twenty parts of 
boiling water. Tht solutions should be made in wooden or 
earthen vessels, and for stirring s wooden spoon should be u«ed 
since s salioyllo sold solution in oontaot with iron assumes at onoe 
a more or less deep violet colour, this does not interfere with the 
aotioncf the aoid however. Ol late the oil of wlntergreeu has been 
frequently used In the place of other salioyllo aoid oomponnds, 
and is prelsrred by many to salioyllo of loda or salioyllo aoid. 
With many parsons this has become a regular household remedy, 

• • 

• 

The Duke of Maribourgb has been turning his versatile 
genius to the solutiou of the currency question, and iu a long 
letter addressed ton Manchester paper on the subject, he main- 
tains that English agriculture is brought to ruin by the com- 
petition of Indian wheat. He asks : “ What is the meaning 
of this gigantic rise in the volume of Indiau wheat export* from 
2,000 0^0 bushels iu 1872 to 46,000,000 bushels in 1886, on 
which we are told*that the profit to the Indian cultivator has 
as a rule eousifled only of the favourable exchauge rate 1 
From the United States during this period the export to Eng- 
land has fallen fsom 122,000,000 bu-hels to 75,000,000, white 
the average price of wheat iu England has diminished by over 
10s. per quarter. The advocates of the ‘Perish England!’ 
polioy will tell us that we have received an inestimable boon, 
while the Indian cultivator has also benefited, though the truth 


is our English farmers have been yielding up their 
capital year by year ; and now that the farmer's oapital hae 
vtfnisbed, the land itself is going out of cultivation, at 
a further cost to the capitalist owner of £15 to £20 an acre, 
dead low to tho community if later on this land fs to be 
brought again under cultivation. And while this capital has 
been lost in order that people should have so-called • cheap 
bread,’ with bad trade and low wages, it has not even gone 
into the pocket of the Indian cultivator. It has gone, if 
the truth is to be told, in itimullating the cultivation of land in 
India which, under a normal condition of exchange, would have 
remained uncultivated, That is to say, with the rupee worth 
22(1 and with sjjver akQQd the wheat product of certain lauds 
iu the Punjab oould not be sent lor ward to this aide, but now 
owiug to the present depreciation of silver these lands Are 
brought under cultivation, and thus the margin of cultivation 
in India is forced down, and acres formerly cultivated in 
England are cultivated instead in India. If economic doc- 
trinaries are to be permitted to plume themselves ou the ad- 
vantages accruing to India from the depreciation of their 
slaudard and the consequent destruction of English agricul- 
ture, it is high time we organised to face a position so intoler- 
able. 14 The standards were made for man aud not man for the 
standards." This is altogether a new line of argument.and is in- 
teresting from the novel position taken up by the Duke. There 
will not, we fear, be many who will share his Lordship's views. It 
has been shewn conclusively, we think, that “ low exchauge ” as 
it is called, does not benefit the grower of Indian wheat ; and 
no one, we think, will hail the return of silver to its original 
standard with more satisfaction than the Indian wheat grower. 
There is such a display of iguorauce on this currency question 
so far as it relates to India, that one hus no patience to combat 
such foolish arguments as those put forward by his Grace of 
Marlborough. 

ADULTERATION OF INDIAN WHEAT. 

THis subject has again cropped up ; this time in the columns 
of the Times of India. A correspondent sends to that paper 
the following queries. 

lit. What percentage of dirt li found in Amerloao wheat 
■hipped to Liverpool ? 

2nd. What percentage of dirt 1* knowingly purohased by 
Bombay merohanti T I* that percentage the iame with all the 
large firmi In Bombay, and if to, ii It determined by any one, and 
by whom ? 

3rd. What percentage of dirt I* knowingly shipped by Bombay 
merohanti ? 

4th. What U the peroentege found In the wheat (shipped from 
Bombay) at Liverpool, 

6th. Can any one tell me what proportion of the ••dirt" 
admixture found in wheat prior to bagging in Bombay (s really 
dirt or earth, or what part is " other seed," and what seed is most 
found ? 

Will any of the numerous brokers in Bombay, any of our young 
merchant!, spare a little time to enlighten the outside publlo on 
the general question of wheat adulteration, tracing the purohsso 
of the grain from the threshing floor In tho far mofusslLto the 
quay In the Prince’s Dook, and telling ns where, bow, by whom, 
wheat Is adulterated, and who gets or shares the profit from the 
adulteration ? 

The subject has been thrashed out in our columns, and we 
had an idea that it had been conclusively shown that 
it was cultivator or the middleman who was res- 

ponsible for the diriy condition of the Indiau wheat 
shipped from the Bombay aud Calcutta ports to Europe, 
but the important export firms ; aud, we are ashamed 
to acknowledge it, t uropean firms mostly. That this should 
be so, is a reproach which these firms should take the earliest 
possible opportunity of removing There was a time-w-many 
yearB ago— when it was found impossible to get wheat iu a si^fi- 
cieutly clean state to fit it for foreign markets, and this was 
one reason why our wheats were not thought much of in 
Europe. #But since it came to be found out that the Indian 
grain wsb really of very superior quality, and an impetus was 
given to the export trade in wheat, some efforts might, we 
think, have been made by the mercantile community to do 
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away with thepremiam paid upon adulteration at a that whan 
the foreign trade wbm % comparatively insignificant. That the 
producer has ahown himeelf willing and ready to eupply grain 
free from dirt and adulteration ia a faet now widely known* 
hot the purchasers in India (to wit the large export firms both 
in Bombay and Calcutta) are not willing to pay higher prioee 
for olean grain, or in other words, decline to remove the 5 per 
cent * refraction, 1 as it is called, which they have been in the 
habit of deducting for impurities. Their excuse is that the 
state of the markets at horn * will not permit them to do away 
with a pernicious practice, which th *y well know depreciates 
Indian wheat In the United Kingdom and other foreign mar- 
kets. We are not prepared to accept this plea in the face of 
the constant complaints mads in England of the dirty condi- 
tion of the wheat shipped from' India ; and the unwillingness 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce to remove this mis- 
chievous practice does not improve matters. It has been 
made abuhdantly clear by the Bengal Agricultural Department 
that wheat of the finest quality, and free from mixture or 
dirt oan be supplied in very large quantities for export pur- 
poses, if only the export merchants will pay higher prices for it, 
or, remove the 6 per cent * refraction 1 tor impurities. We have 
the further testimony of an apparently experienced corre- 
spondent of the 2 (me - of In4* *,who sends to that paper answers 
to some of the questions we have reproduced above. He says 
Having bad several years up country sxpsrlsnos In ths wheat 
trade, I beg to send yon the following Information In rsply to toms 
of the questions asked In ths letter on 'wheat adulteration, 1 whioh 
appeared In the columns of yonr Issue of the 8th. Wheel Is more or 
lea adulterated with mud and other foreign matter from ths 
threshing floor aooordlngae the outturn of the crop la large or small. 
In the Nerbndda V alley in the Negpore andChhakfcUgurh provlnees, 
where the very beet wheat exported from India is grown, onltlva- 
tors, as a role, hardly ever bring their prodnoe to market with a 
heavier admixture of mud than 4 per oent In a short oropj while 
In a good teuton It li not rare to find wheat with barely 1 per 
oent. Wheat of the descriptions of white petti, white and 
red boutka, yellow and red bard t when purchased direct 
from grower*, are generally uniform In quality. But parcels 
care alto met with, exhibiting a free admixture of the different 
olaaaee. Such lots, of oourse, unite* there exists a very pressing 
demand, oan only find buyers at half or two- thirds the price at 
whioh the better qualities are selling, The standard of admixture 
—I mean aaud, mod, and other depreciating matter— U for the 
United Kingdom, I believe, 4 per oent. It need to be that when 
I had something to do with the basinets. The system lately 
Introduced into Bombay has caused considerable harm to the 
wheat trade up oountry. European houses here oontraot with 
native dealeri for produce to be delivered, free of all ohargtp, at 
their godowns near on# of the bonders, which has railway aid Inge, 
The system ie called 'railway delivery, 1 although I fail to make 
anything of the expression. The wheat that contracted for i«, 
under certain stipulations, particularising the peroentages of dirt 
and inferior qualUiee of wheat, that the quantity contracted for 
should oontaln. That this la a very pernloioue system. Inevitably 
leading to evil remits to the Indian wheat trade, 1 will proceed 
to explain by exemplification. The white petti, that is 
grown extensively In the vallsy of the Nerbudde, oomee 
to market almost pure white soft,— that is, 95 per oent eoft 
white ; hardly ever above 2*5 per oent mad ; balance 
inferior grain#. How, were this wheat shipped In this state; it 
must take a foremost place In any home market. The rtasons are 
obvious. Bat what Is the reason that it does not ? This. The 
native houses Instruct their np-oountry agents to dsspatoh white 
petit, containing 4 per cent mod, 80 per oent soft white, 16 per oent 
Inferior qaelltUs. The thing le done. They addflPkred peroen 
tegee of mud and Inferior qualUle^generally a little more on the spe- 
culation of the consignment, passing mutter, aud the lot Is forward- 
ed to Bombay for shipment Dealers ia the mofussll formerly sold 
to Bombay ageote the wheat aa they purchased it from cultivators. 
Bat taking a lesson from these city gentlemen, they have also 
begun *> adalterate the artiole ; and It will not be long before 
growers follow their example. Eventually, to save himself the' 
teoable of mixing up the prodnoe of hie fields, th* lun bi will 
sow the different qualities together. Instead of your Chamber of 
Commerce meeting to lleten to long epeeobea about nothing 
partloubub If It prevailed npoa Individual European exporters to 
be saftWfied with preeent email profile, and to pay higher prioee 
for wheat of the very beet quality, refusing to countenance any 
totally white pekti (Ho. I olnb), 


white booth a (No. 2 olnb), and yellow hard* would command me 
good, and perhaps better, prioee than the productions of any 
other oountry, 

Here 2s a state of thiogs whioh is nothing short of a 
scandal. That European exporters should lend themselves to 
this system of fraud— for it is nothing else— is what astonishes 
us ; and the astonishment ie heightened when we find the 
two Chambers of Commerce openly countenancing the fraud, 
instead of doing everything in tfoetr power to put it dowu. 

THE DISEASES OF SILK WORMS. 

[Chntinufd ‘from loot tmk } 

Ths following is the coutiumtioa of the paper contributed 
last week on this subject by a correspondent j— <?. 

The disease oelled pehrine shows Itself outwardly in Europe and 
In America by the dwindling away of the worms and their Inequa- 
lity in s ? se ; eating little, they do not grow ae large as when in their 
normal state. At the end of a low days black spots frequently 
make their appearanoe on the skin, resembling punctures or burne, 
The anal boiru, the prolegs, and the soft parts between the rlnge 
are especially subjeot to these black spots. lo the Interior of the 
body mtorosoOplo observation reveals the presence of Innumerable 
oorpuscles of au ovoid shape, filling the otlie of the walla of the 
stomach, those of the silk glands, the musolef the fatty tissue, the 
skin, and the nerves ; In a word, all the portions of the body. 
There are often so many of them that the oelle of the silk 
glands become swollen end white end appear to the naked eye 
to be kprlnkled over with chalky spots, The silky liquid 
alwayi remains free from the parasite, but le much le» abundant 
than when the worm is in a healthy state. In addition to the 
exterior symptoms it 1* noticed that the prolege do not seem easily 
to attach themselvei to objeoti. In the oryealle, the abdomon 
is very muoh swollen and the rlogt are atretohed ; while In the 
moth, part of the body and the wings have a leaden oolour. 

Th e pehrine is identified by Mr. Wood- Mason with the disease 
called rata by the natlvee of Bengal, formed by a unicellular fun- 
gus probably belonging to the group of 'Sohlzomyoetes.* Corpusoula* 
ted worms, according to Mr, Wood-Mason, are recognisable by 
their dwindled or emaciated form, by their pale, etiolated (whenoe 
I the native name kata), and jauidtoe-Uke oolour (due to their yellow 
blood showing through the akin aud outlole), and by the failure of 
their natural aotlvity and voracity (languor and distaste for food), 
but rarely by the outward sign whioh In Earope by its common 
presence suggested ths name of pebrlne. Nevertheless, careful 
search, especially on the more delicate parts of the body suoh as 
the ventral surface the creates between the legs aud the body, 
and the caudal horn, frequently reveals the existence of some 
very minute blaok spooks, and also of the blackened wounds which 
the worme reoeive from one another's claws and In crawling amidst 
the tangled Utter of leaves and twigs oq and upon whioh they feed, 
Mr, Wood-Mason states that ho examined no worm*, from what- 
ever disease suffering, as to whioh he can confidently affirm that 
they contained absolutely uo corpuscles, though worms, without 
oorpuscles no doubt do exist. He also found the oorpusoles occasion- 
ally in eggs (‘ ejed, 1 ) and In very young tfbrmi in which no 
external slgue of any kind of disease had yet appeared. Mr, Riley 
also bears testimony to the contagious and destructive nature of 
pehrine, The oorpusoles have been found In all the stages of the 
tqseot’s life from the egg to the moth, whenoe they again pase Into 
the egg. It is therefore more hsredltary than flacherU , which Is 
only indirectly so. Corpuscles In the male cannot affect the egg* 
hence attention should be directed to the female, whioh If found 
pebrinous should be destroyed, 

Pasteur found that if the pehrine were contracted 
after the fourth moult, that usually, the larva would 
■how no external signs o f >t it, while the moth and 
therefore her issue would swarm with oorpusoles. It is sug- 
gested that especially the worms whioh spin last should be ex- 
amined microscopically for the disease while still In the ohrysalls 
state. There le none of the iangour exhibited in worme suffering 
from fiaohirie In those affected by pebrioe. Riley 4 # aooount of J&allol's 
method of examination for pehrine will therelbre be of Interest s — 
"Three or four days before the ooooons are taken from the branches 
we take here and there from the eariy sptnnere, as well as from the 
late several hundred oocoone; as for example 500 fiom a lot of OOlba, 
This sample should be placed in an oven or warm room, where It 
will be kept da/ and night at a temperature of 100 to 110* Pahr. and 
a high degree of humidity, in this way the formation of moths Is 
battened* As at this time the cocoons of the lot Itself are 
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remaining al a temperature of from 75 to 00% and of ton during 
the night at Iowa* temperatures, wo aboil atitl bora to 
stills them if the lot b» dlaoardod for brooding purposes 
or to atrlog thorn into ohalni if, on tho othor band, they prove 
healthy. Every two days, wo take ton obryea'hee from th* sample 
and osatdlno them mioroooopioally for oorpusoie*. If wo find thorn 
In the Aral eight or ten days, no matter in how email quantities 
wo oao bo anre that the proportion of pebrinetu mothi will be con* 
ild arable. When the ohryaaliaoa are mature, wbloh la easily aeon 
by tbilr eyea beoomiog black and the agga harder to break under 
the peatle, and alao that tome of thorn are turning Into mothi, wo 
prooted to tho definite examination. ' We orach, one by one, the 
motha whioh hate oome oat and ohryaallaaa whioh remain, and 
saarob for oorpuaolea ; the proportion that formed will not differ 
materially from that whioh ealata in the whole lot.” The examine* 
lion of the obryaa’lioa may aleo be made in the manner already 
deeoribed for fltcherie. 

The oorpuioli of the pebrint la generally oral, though lometlmce 
pcar-ibaped in form, being from 3 to 4 (—*00004 of an inob) on Ite 
greatest axle and about one-half that length on the ihorter, and la 
generally found singly. The ferment of fiacheiie !• usually found 
in abort ohalna, whole Unke, almost spherical, have a diameter of 
abont lm. 

Mr. Wood-Meson's Inqnirlei show unfortunately that both 
jlAclwrU and pebrint have attaoked the Bengal filatures In a manner 
that oan«ev the gravest apprehensions for the future of the silk- 
worm industry in Bengal. He report*:— 

‘•Wherever I have gone the rearing-treys were covered with 
dying and sick worms, Worms that were fairly healthy to all 
externa] appearance and would undoubtedly yield good ooooons, 
and worms that were brought to me as perfectly healty, alike 
contained pebrlne ojrpusolei. On many trials I have seen worms 
with simple pebrioe {katu) and worms with kala third (flaoherl) 
commingled In almost equal numbers. Some few raiers have 
lost everything, all have lost a large peroentage of the worms 
tcMcA hatched out from the * teed How much of tbie ‘seed’ has 
proved sterile and in how muoh at development proceeded to ite 
finith and yet no oaterpillare have seen the light. Of thli no 
aooount aeemi to be taken. I believe that fully one-third 
usually, and a muoh larger proportion frequently, prove 
praotioally sterile either from never having been im- 
pregnated or from the worms dying within the egg as soon as 
evolved— a belief whioh li founded upon the reeulte of observation! 
carried out during the past year In my laboratory. Then there Is the 
oonoordant testimony of all the most experienced managers of fila- 
tures, who live in the mldat of the rearers, to the bavoo whioh these 
dlieaves are working among the worms, and whioh appears to ms 
to be steadily on the Increase.' 1 

11 Finally, the eagerness dUp’ayed by the peasants everywhere 
for healthy 'seed, 1 tbelr profeieed readiness to buy the healthy 'seed' 
when this ebati be forthcoming, and to modify their, in many 
reepeotf, vioioue mode of culture in such a manner that the healthi- 
ness o( the renovated stock may be maintained, and their lavish 
promises of reward (all the first fruits of the new stook were men. 
tloned by one set of men) to him who shall be the means of pro- 
viding the healthy * seed 1 are faots whioh all tend to show 
that we Ire in the preeeooe of a real oalamlty by which 
the peasants are de ply stirred. It ie my oonvlotlon that If 
remedial means are not adopted forthwith, an sseentiaMy cottage 
industry, whioh might, there la little doubt, by a little fostering 
care from the 8tate, be preserved, ney, magnified many fmes, 

II one is to believe those who know most about the subject, will have 
reoeiveda b’ow f«om whioh it wllintjver recover, and it will gra- 
dually dwindle away into a thing of the most iuaigntfioant propor- 
tions. There is another point, whioh 1», I think, worthy of men- 
tion, audit le that’ owing to the eoarlolty and consequent high 
prioee of ooooons, the native looms In the Moorahedabad district 
are almost at a itandetilUand few, if any, good oorabs are being 
turned out." 

The tame writer adds “of all the diseases to whioh the silk 
worm U sub jeo ted per brine Is, beyond a'l comparison* the most 
formidable. I wil say that It Is the only really Important one 
and that all others at present known may be neglected ; it le 
oontaglgos ‘diseased worms passing over healthy worme and 
wounding them with their olawe, infeoilng them with the 
disease ; healthy worms eating food tolled by the excreta of diseased 
ones bsooming themselves infeoted;lt is Infectious, belog carried 
by the air from worm to worm, from tray to tray, from house to 
bouse, and even from plaoe to place, though theee places may be 
at considerable distances from one another; but above all, it is heredi- 
tary, passing from mother to offspring through the egg. The 
corpuscles have been demonstrated to be the real and only oause of ) 


the disease, operating Independently, devastating the oleanly and 
moat oarefully-eondnoted nurseries no leee than the most filthy 
and the most 111- oond noted. The other diseases, on the other 
band, are primarily oaueed by the visions and fill by system of 
rearing In vogns among the natives, and only noondarliy by the 
germs that are associated with them ; and neither of them appears 
to be hereditary In the ftriot sense, though all art oommnnloabls 
from one worm to another, either directly, or Indirectly, and 
are oontraotable from the gems whioh must asocssarlly extol 
In Uoonoeivable numbers In houets— and in everything that those 
bouses oon tain— where worms are reared year after year on 
the same trays, and the exert! a of the living and the corpse! of 
the dead worm with the dibrit of past meals art all allowed to 
accumulate until they form wtat oan only be desoribed as a dung- 
beep equal in thlokUMi to the depth of the tray." 

There oan be no doubt that the on’y remedies srs the segrega- 
tion and destrooUon of ths diseased insect* and ths promotion of 
nnrserlss for supplying good ' seed * to ths cultivators. This oan 
only be aooompltohed by skilled European aid, and It Is hopsfnl to 
know that Government and osrtaln gentleman Interested In the silk* 
Industry have join© 1 to prooure the servloes of an expert for the 
examination of the home-raised * eeed, ' and if these be found unfit, 
other eeed will be Imported. There oan be no doubt that muoh 
may be done by the iotroduotion of cheap and easily procured 
• ppllanocs to improve the exlitlog rude prooesiee, and above all 
In slating on greater elsaullnses In the rearing houeee than In moat 
oesee now obtains. Where dieeaee la known to exist the entire 
frames, d&brit, dead worms, and leaf refuse shoo'd be burned, 
and the location of the frimes, if poeelble, obanged. The leaving 
of even a few iufeo f od worms' In a school will soon leaven the whole 
lamp, and the operation will toon have to be repeated, 

WHEAT CROP, BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


Tax eeoond report on the wheat orop in the Bombay Prealdenoy 
whioh ie for the period ending 20th February 1887, Is as folio we ;— 

“ Quxerat area about 375,000 aores :— Ahmedabad 200.0:0 torse, 
Broach 100,000 aores ; rest soattersd. Iujury from frost and met 
reported from parte of every dletriol ; estimated yield In ohlef 
wheat tracts i« 5 annae in Broaob, 0} annas in Ahmedabad, and 8 
annaa In Surat and Kalra. 

“ Deocan area about 1,050.000 aoree :— Khandeeb and Nkflk have 
300,0.0 aores each, Ahmednuggur 225.000 aorta, Poona 100.000 aoree, 
Sholapore and 8atara 1,25,000 aoree between them. Rust partly 
resulting from oold reported generally prevalent ; Irrigated wheat 
more affected than dry la north and juet tbs contrary In south ; 
alao slight lb jury from rats in parta of Sholapore. Yield will be 
below average almost everywhere. 

•* Garnatin area about 575,000 aoree :— Dharwar 800,000 aores, 
Bijepore 175,000 sores and Beigeum 100,000 aores. Here aleo mat 
Is prevalent espeoially In bl«ok soil and river bank villages ; slight 
ibjury from rata In parte of Bijepore. Yield everywhere below 
\ average, 

* Sindh area about 250,000 aoree, of whioh over half le la 
Shlkarpore alone. In eptte of ii»jary from frost, the orop to reported 
to be average la Upper 8indh Frontier and Thar and Parkar ; In 
Shlkarpore the orop ie promlstng. 

•• A alive States area about 700,000 aoree Kathiawar 300,000 
aoree, Baroda 100,000 and the re«t moet’y in Quz?rat and Southern 
Mahratta States. Condition generally similar to that In the 
neighbouring British dletrlote." 

WHEAT AND LINSEED CROPS, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
1880-87. 


d /sport on the prospects of the wheat and linseed 

oropt tt the Central Proviuoee la as follows* s— 

The monsoon of 1886 was oharaoterlsad by a vary long break In 
August and September wbloh ruined a large proportion of the rloe 
orop aud made the prospects of the rabi sowings look at one time 
very precarious. A ooneiderable area of llneed was sown mnoh 
earlier than usual, aa the wbeather towards the end of Septem- 
ber teemed to have settled floe, and people wereltaxlons to avail 
themselves aa far aa poeiible of what moisture remained la the 
ground, With the commencement of October, however, rainy weather 
set In throughout the province*, and In some plaoea quite exoeptloa* 
ally heavy falls ooourred. In Nagpore no leee than 8 inohea were 
registered daring the month of October. This scoured the pros* 
poets of the rabi sowings, but did an Immeaae amount of damaga 
to the ooneiderable area on whioh linseed and wheat had beta 
previously town. In the NftgPQff 4V*riba dtetrtoto | Ifitfl 
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proportion of this area wae ploughed op and sown with wheat, and 
in Reipore aod BUaipore ao extensive area had to be twloe eowo 
with wheat, the earlier eowiogi having failed altogether* During 
November and the Aral halt of December the weather remained 
tolerably dear, bat In the middle of December a Ml of rain oc- 
curred wbloH wae especially heavy lo the western portion of the 
Nerbudda Talley. Nlmar received oloee upon four Inohee. A good 
deal of rain felt again duriog the drat half of January, and at the 
end of that month and iu the beginning of February froite occur- 
red In the northern dlitrioti which are reported to have done 
aome damage, The rain fall of the monioon had been over a large 
area of the provlnoea ao abort, that had odd weather rains not 
occurred, the crops muafc have suffered from lack of moisture, and 
there la little room for doubt that the rainfall of December and 
January greatly benefited the wheat, although lo tome plaoes 
and principally in the Nfmar district, it induoed an attack of 
rust whloh did great damage* A fair wheat crop may be 

expected, and it U thought that In same osaea the 1 anna estimate*’ 
would have been higher than they are* were It not that 16 annas la 
popularly considered to express a full and not an average orop. 
The wheat harvest will probably be an exceptionally good one 
over a large portion of the Nagpore and Wardha districts, The 
linseed orop on the other baud l« In the not them districts very 

little better than it wai last year, when It wai almoat a total 

failure. East has against attacked It, due It would seem, 

principally to the fall of rain whloh occurred in the middle of 
Deoember, aa In the aouth of the Provlnoea and In Chhattisgurh 
where oompari lively little rain fell from a half to a two-tbit ds orop 
i« expected. 

Under the orders of Government some general Information Is to 
be given In these forecasts regarding the prospects of food orop 
other than those to whloh the forecasts relate. In the district! of 
Chanda, Bbundara, Bataghat, Ralpore and Biiatpore the rioe orop Is 
of vary great importance and rioe U largely consumed by the people 
It has already been mentioned that owing to the lack of rain in 
August and September rice suffered severely. In the three dis- 
tricts first named the orop was not on a liberal estimate more than 
a half orop, whl|e in Ralpore and Biiaapore it gave an outturn of ouly 
2 annas In the rupee or even less than this over a very large portion 
of the oountry. The prloe Of riot Is consequently very high. 

0?er thereat of the provluoss millets are the food orop next lu 
importanfbto wheat and, though, lu aome of the more hilly tracts, 
these suffered from the aoantiness of the rainfall, speaking 
generally a fair orop was gathered, The ; uari orop of Ward ha and 
ol the Berara was an exceptionally good one. 

The area under wheat is estimated at over four million acres, 
, and that under linseed at something over one million acres, only 
lu two districts does the area under wheat fall short] of the preceding 
year ; in all others it exceeds it; in four districts by 20 per oent, 
while the area uuder linseed falls short of the previous year iu 
eight districts* 

INDIAN WHEAT CROP, 1880-87, 

The second reports for the season of 1886 87 have now been 
rsoelvod, and the following particulars regarding the present con- 
dition and prospects of the ourreut wheat orop are published for 
general Information 

In the Punjab, the area under wheat at the end of January 
wae estimated at 6.900,000 aoree, ae against the Deoember estimate 
of 6,857,000 aoree. Iu the districts near the Uima'ayas, there 
has been good rain but none in other traota. Later reports indicate 
that orop protpeots are at present unfavourable owing to the abseuoe 
of rain whloh is urgently needed generally throughout the 
province. 

To the North- Western Provinces and Oadh, for whloh th* 
report received ie up to 22a d February, the regular winter 
ralne did not eel In till the 4th January when the 
showers that fell during that mouth were plentiful sad 
greatly benefited the orop. Fungoid disease which adf^hd 
the wheat was, however, caused by the appearance of olondy 
weather, and in February the early orops on outlying uuwa- 
tered lands suffered severely from frost. T*kmg HO to de- 
note a full average orop, the condition of the wheat in 
the United Provlnoea In February was 75. From other 
sources it fi learnt that the rabi orops are in excellent oou* 
dltloa everywhere, and that bar veet operations have begun In 
tome places. * 

The rainfall of Deoember and January has gr^at’y Improved 
the wheat caop In the Central Provisoes, wit* re, however, 
tome places, and principally lu the Nlmar district, it 

'■ ro,t damage A fair wheat 

brop If anticipated, and the harvest will probably be an exo»pfciou. 

°£S_ 0Var * poi-Hon of the Nagpore and Wardlia 
gistilrts. The area pWd under wheat in the Damota, Jubbulpore 
9co»l* Nfmar, Wardhe, Nagpore, Bhuudare, Bai*gbaft, Ralpore and 
B M?f ra totarjtan.a In UNM Of l*.t ..mod 1 , im, ud the e.tlnut- 
? to WMW JPMk m »o reprmut »u 


average orop, varies from 10 annas to 16 aunae lu all dietrlote from 
which reports have been reoelved. From later reports It la gather- 
ed that the harvest has oommenoed lu the Seoul, Hoshangahad, 
Khundwa, Raipore and Bilaspore dUtriota, The area under wheat 
is estimated at over four million aoree. 

The total area placed under wheat in the Bombay Presidency, 
for whloh the report Is np to the 20. h February, amounts to 
2,950,000 acres distributed ae follows 

Aorei. 

Guxerat 876 000 

Deocan 1,160,000 

Kamatfo 676,000 

Sind 250 000 

Native States 7u0 000 

Total ... 2,950,000 

Iu Gaztrat, U jury from frost and rust baa been reported from 
parte of every dlstrlot, The estimated yield In the ohief 
wheat tiaots It 5 annas In Broach, In Ahmedabad, and 8 
in Surat and Kaira, In the Deccan, rust, partly due to cold, 
has been reported to be generally prevalent and the yield 
will, it is expected, be below the average Almost everywhere. 
Rust Is also stated to be prevalent in the Kirnatlo, especial- 
ly in black soil and river bank villages. As lu the Deocan, 
the yield is below the average everywhere. In Sind, not. 
withstanding the injury caused by frost, the orop U reported 
to be average In the Upper Slod Frontier and In Ther and 
Parkar, and promising in Sbikarpore, whloh represents more 
than half the total area under wheat in Sind. In the 
Native States the condition of the orop is generally similar to 
that in the neighbouring British districts. 

In Beiar, the area under wheat ae ascertained In the middle of 
February was 15 per oent*above the average whloh is 807,000 acres. 
The crop U being gathered, and a yield of from 22 to 14 annas is 
anticipated, 

A report recently reoelved from Rejpootaua estimates the arfca 
under wheat cultivation in 1886 m eight States to be 951,990 acres, 
but oomplefce statistic* for the whole Agenoy are not yet available, 
So far, however, as oau be gathered from other sources, the 
prospects of the wheat orop both in R*jpootana and Central India 
are ou the whole favourable, though in both Agendas some Injury 
has been caused by frost. 

lu Hyderabad and Mysore the prospects and condition of the 
wheat crop are generally satisfactory 

The geueral oouduion of other food-grains and non-edible 
food crops continues favourable, Iu Bombay, the rioe and 
gram crops are being harvested, and in Berar the outturn of 
the staple food arep, jowari (great millet), was an average 
one. In Bengal, the winter rioe has yielded well. Iu the 
Central Provinces some distress has been felt by the people 
owing to the failure of the rioe orop. Rioe Is largely con- 
sumed by them in the districts of Chanda, Bbundara, Bala- 
gbat, Ruipore, and Bilaspore, and the orop owiug to the laok 
of rain was not more than a half crop lu the three district! 
first named, while iu Raipore end Bilaspore it gave an outturn 
of only 2 auuae in the rupee or even less over a very large 
portion of the oouutry. On the other baud, millets, whloh 
are lu the Central Provinces the food orop next in impor- 
tance to wh< at, have, speaking generally, yielded a fair orop. 
Tire food crops of the people whloh have been principally 
affooted in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh are ar/iar 
dhal t gtam aud peas. Fully half of the first aud much of the other 
tw€ have been destroyed by frost. Iu other parts of the oountry, 
■o fur as is known op to date, the condition of the food crops 
other than wheat is satisfactory, and there Ie no reason at 
present to apprehend any diminution in tire proportion of the 
wheat harvest available for exportation. 

The supposed normal wheat area of eaoh province la quoted 
below : — 

Punjab ... ... ... ... 7, 00b, 000 

North Western Provlnoea and Oudh ... 5.037,000 

Central Provinces ... 4,000 000 

Bombay (including Baroda) ... . M 1.883,000” 

Berar ... ... ... 807,000 

Bengal (Behar) ... ... ... 850.000 

Rsjpootana ... ... ... 2.600,000 

Central India ... — ... 2,500,000 

Hyderabad ... ... ... 760,000 

Mysore ... ... ... 20.000 

Cashmere ... .... ... 600,000 

Total ... 26,847.000 

— — s I I I [f ill II tmrnnwmmm tfA . 

AGRICULTURAL BANKS FOR INDIA. 

A — 1* 

‘The subject of Agricultural Banka for Iudia lias be u dis- 
cussed iu these columns before, but it has not commended itself 
to the authorities, or in fact to business men generally ; but the 
following p*per, which was submitted to the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces aud Oudh so far back as 1883, (at a 
[ f tini6 when the questiou was discussed by Sir E. Baring) by 
Lula B * ij Nath, then Moonsiff at Meerut, and at present Chief 
Juatioe at Indore, will be read with interest. The pap**r was, 

* Inclusive of Baroda but exoludve of the Other Native State* uuder 
the Poittaal control of the Government of Bombay, 
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we believe, well received hy Government, though it is not so 
certain whether any action was taken upon it 
The agricultural olasses of these parti have usually running ac- 
counts with some money-lender, cither of their own or the adjoining 
village, taking from' him advances for food, seed, bul looks, and 
Implements of husbandry In the mouths preoedlng the harvest, 
when they are earning nothing, and banding over to him that por- 
tion of their prodnoe which Is not required for present wants, and 
from whioh the money lender p-rya their rent or revenue and credits 
them with the balance. Such accounts often ruu on amicably from 
year to year, and sometimes from father to ion, till the clients 
having gone over to another house of business or having failed to 
pay their mah'ijan at the harvest, drive the latter to have recourse 
to law. Nine-tenths Of the agricultural classes have such dealings 
and the exception Is only In the case of those who have oome to 
own zemindar! lands as a result of money leading busies 1 s or who 
hold large properties o' are otherwise wed of!. The rate of in- 
terest for such trauianotloaa vaiies from 12 to as rnaoh a«75p<r 
cent per annum according to the client's security, and oonsidmng 
that the item* Ate sma'l and numerous of tt n coming down to a 
few annas, and that the tenant cInssci of the North West Provinces 
have but little toofl*r to the money-lender iu the way of seoutPy 
except the surplus produce of their Bolds, the highest ra'e mwu 
tfoued above is eomeiime* if not often wil'iogly ajoepte 1, Bonds 
or othsr documents of sale er mortgage are executed by landholders 
or tenants only when the oaimi of pressing creditors or a t iolal 
need like a wedding or Government demand when orops have 
failed oompel the exeoutaut to go to the money-lead r. Be ides 
this, bonds are also taken In oases where the moi^y due has be- 
come comparatively heavy or remaiud^i unliquidated 

fora number of years. Here also the ra k e of interest 

varies from 9 par coat to 36 par cent supplemented 
now and thon with provisions as to oompouud (merest 
aooordlng to the nature of the security and moms of payment. 
These rates arc assented to without demur, and it Is only when 
the creditor takes undue advantage of the debtor's pov* rty, 
Ignorance or helplessness, and oUims a sum of money either more 
than due, or dlsproportlonod to tho amount of the original debt 
or the debtor’s menus of payment, that the latter alio resorts to 
shifts in denying the debt altogether, if it is unsecured by a 
registered instrument, or plead satisfaction or part payment or 
excessive Interest, This is not the practice of the more well-to- 
do and honest money-lenders who resort to the courts un 
willingly and who, when they do resort, are often met with an 
admission of their claim, or compromise to it, On the contrary it 
Is the foreign adventurer— a product, iu the words of the Famine 
Gommseion, of a diseased condition of the community— who in 
his eagerness to become rich takes every advantage, duo and 
undue, of the ryot’s Ignorance aud poverty, exacts from him the 
highest possible interest and by resorting to so much frioMou in 
recovering a debt howsoever small is the cause of so much misery 
and oomplalnt. The proposed establishment of agricultural i 
banks would therefore prove a boon to that larger class of 
petty landholders and tenants who though being ground down ' 
by the usurers’ oppression could not do without him. But in 
order to make the boon effective it is neoesiary that amongst others 
some of the principles mentioned In the following paragraphs ba 
accepted by those who have the monagoment of such institutions, 
In the first plaoe no limit should be placed on tho way In which 
money is lent, is lhs ryot could not do without keeping running 
aoaounts, the bank may in its discretion keep such accounts with 
any ryot It thluks proper. To discourage accounts would be div- 
ing him lo the money lender for pa' ty aud always re jessary items, 
and to resort to the bank for comparatively Urge amounts, thus 
bringing him under the ncoeaiity of servlug two masters, with the 
result which usually follows in such oases, 

In the seooud plaoe, wherever an agricultural bank is proposed 
to be opened, it* business must, very rarely, U at all.be entrusted to 
Government agenoy. It must, as far as possible, be made over to 
private tirms, the Government according to them the privileges 
tropoaed In return for their submitting to any conditions that may 
is Imposed by It, The privileges mentioned in the speeoh of the 
Hon'ble Major Baring are liberal enough to induce many native 
firms to oome forward and undertake suoh business. Such a bank, 

I! registered under the Companies' Act and composed of a number 
of shareholders, would, In oousequenoe of suoh exceptional advan- 
tages, eoou rise Into publlo oonfidenoe, Its shares would command 
felr value and It would be looked upon by the investing clan bb a 
safe bank, Bat for its increased popularity aud usefulness, it is 
neoeesary that two of the ohcoks mentioned by the Hnu'bla Major 
Baring be relaxed, to euit local circumstances, The first of th*se 
oheoks Is that the loans made be registered in a Government clii to. 
This la Impossible In theoaseof small book debts, and if th*se 
were not held to tyty within the provluoe of the bank the 
result would be that mentioned above, I would, therefore, 
suggest this modification. All book debts arc to be balanced 
periodical ly— ssy every year or half year, and the balance, if com- 
paratively large, is to be merged into a bond or deed of hypotheca- 
tion or mortgage, Which Is to be registered In a Government office, 
■ay the tehsil, This would serve both the objects aiimd at ; for 
on the oug hand, It would prevent the accumulation of unst cured 
debt^due to the bank, whilst on the other it would extend its 
sphere of usefulness, from those who require lump sums to that 
large olan of tenon** who find it to ihelr convenient to keep 

rate of Interest to be 
Now I 


banks established under State patronage, snuvu. 
oUQumstaooei. For lnttanoe, in Bombay the cultivator has no 
landlord bstwaan himself and the Government, whilst In the N.-W 
P'fcsbM no Wansf mbit latsrest tvtn in bis poonpanoy light*. 
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| The maximum of 12 per oeut may, therefore, do for the former, whilst 
In the tatter provinces it may not be sufficient to oovertha risks 
undertaken by the bauk or leave a fair profit to Us shareholders. 
Suoh a maximum as would suit To *al circumstances should 
therefore be imposed, aud in Imposing it, regard must 'be paid 
to the usual rate of interest charged by ordinarily well-to-do 
from the agricultural classes. The rate of interest is 
not so much iheoause cf oomplalnt amongst the agricultural olassss 
as the dishonesty or irregularity in accounts kept by village 
mzknjans, Those former are often willing and do pay as much 
as 21 per cent when they find that what they borrow and what 
they pay is regularly entered iu their aooonnts, I shall give out 
instance. For some time put there has bien fn Meerut a register- 
ed bxnk, known as the 11 Meerut Instalment Oompiny, L mlted, 
This institution is managed by a few native gentleman here, 
carries on business to tne eiteot of about tea or fifteen thousand 
rupees, and usually charges interest at 2 per oeut or it recovers 
12 rupees for every R». 10 payable by Instalments, But in spite 
of such high inters e*t the bauk, I am Informed, erj y« the* con- 
fidence of the agricultural classos and pays a divided of 12 jer 
oeut to Its shareholders. Suoh confidence is the result of Its 
acconats fcoti g faithfully and properly kept, 

As to how leans should run, 1 have already said that book debts 
should be bdattoed every year and the balsnoes, if comparatively 
Largs, merged into bonds, These Latter, if uoseoured, oould under 
the law run for 6 years at the utmost, unless they are payable by 
instalments. But I should say that the maximum period of law 
should not he allowed to ruu before a suit is bronght, on the con- 
trary an unsroured bond should be made the suhjeot of a suit two 
years after its execution or the date fixed for payment at the ut- 
most a hypothecation bond three years, or even sooner when the 
debtor’s propor i y appears to be inefficient tooover the sum due 
and a book debt one year. 

What proportion of the money paid should be credited to 
principal and what Interest depends open the agreement 
of the parties or the interest due ; under the con- 
tract Act, unless there is an agreement to the contrary, the 
payment may be applied towards the liquidation of any debt due. 
Now there would be no difficulty In oases where the amount of 
interest due being comparatively smaller than the amount paid 
and the debt »r insists on having it credited to principal to oredit it 
so, but whore InWo^t is » qaal to or more than the amount paid, il 
shou'd be liquidated before crediting anything »o principal. 

Tenants In these parts have no moveable property which they 
oouli hy pothooxte < r mortgage, Their oattle and implements of 
husbandry are ahvady exempt from attachment under the law, 
What they could therefore pledge to the bank Is jewellery and 
surplus live stock as iu the caie of those who breed ho'sos, and 
there could be no farm in accepting pledge! of these. 

O re of the checks, viz , tba’i relating to andit outside the bank 
at the laser’s expense may be made more stringent by ^ro«i<lin(j 
each audit by a Govornraont officer. This would reaot beneficial!] 
on the bauk ilso, 

On the question of privileges, I would suggest a reduction of 2 
per coat iu coart fees for suits brought by the bank No reduotioi 
need be made to the duty lovlablo on bonds, as the present rata o 
8 annas for every Hi, 100 is very fair, aud is not felt at all by th 
people If any reduction fs necessary, it may be made in the shape 
of according to the bauk the privilege of having registration 
registers to ascertain prior encumbrances searched free of cost. 

Another privilege may be granted in the shape of an order to tbs 
tehsil dart of each teusil to enjoin nut unrig and other village 
officials to aatiat the bank in Its Inquiries regarding the means of a 
proposed debtor. 

Iu the third place, no restriction should be plaoed on the business 
of the bauk, as to the purposes for which it oould make sdvanoes. 
Ou the oontary, whilst freely advancing money for “ agricultural 
improvements" as well as for purohase of s^e is, bullocks, Imple- 
ments of husbandry, maintenanoe of the debtor’s family when he Is 
earning nothing, payment of rent or revenue, it should never held 
its hand from lending money for soolal needs, such at raarrltgas, 
Ac. To do so would drive the ryot to have reoourse to the money 
lender, thus bringtug tbe bank into undesirable competition with 
him. Only in order not to eooourage useless expenditure, the ba~k 
may enquire into what was absolutely necessary for snob 
purposes for persons of tho tame position Iu life as the 
applicant. 

In the fourth plaoe, if a bank is desirous of placing itself In ftha 
p isitlon of a first mortgage o, It should only do so if It is satisfied 
that the property of the app toawfc wos sufficient to pay off both Its 
own and tho former dtb'a, Creditors who have an rye on tbe 
mortgaged property would, however, btj unwilling to be pdd off 
uuigjasc me peua'ty was attached to their declining or neglecting 
to brpald off* This oould be doue by a notice frtui the bank to 
the effect that those who declined or neglected t> be paid 
off would not bo tutBled, to interest after the date of suoh 
notice, 

Iu tho fifth place, the system ought t) b> exteaded 
to every province of India, only regard must be paid to local 
circumstances iu regulating interest, guarding against loss- , 
es, Ac. For instance it could be extended to the N.-VV, 
Provinces , and the highest Interest in case of non-landholders, 
being *ay, 8 per cent whioh is muoh less than that charged by the 
tfuAffjjni, tho tenant’s orops, after paying the zemindars’ demand, 
may be declared as being hypothecated for the bank’s debt, as 
second mortgagee, so to speak. The advantages of that system are 
too obvious to need description, It would relieve the agrionltual 
class not only from high rates of interest but dishonest accounts 
Ao. 

Closely allied to this subject is the amendment of the exciting 
law regulating the mutual relations of the dsbtor end creditor. 
As I have said In this latter the agrteultural class suffers as much 
from high rates of Interest as from the payments not being 
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iriilM la the aooounta. N^w In order lo remove thie II would bi 
• great boo* to the agrtoulta a 1 community to extend the provii'om 
of Seotlon* 12 and 18, 15 and 16 and 64 to 67 of tha D-ooan Agrl 
ooltnrle'e Relief Aot to these prorlioe* Thi< woold gWe cotrrU 
apoeltlv* rn’e of la* lnstral of tha broader and nnra Indefinite 
me of )n«lloa t equity, and g >od coatolanoa to in alt oaaaa fatly 
enquire Into the history of tha debt to taka asperate aooonnte of 
gtloelpal and Inlaraal to oradll the debtor with any money paid 
and to dlaallow any Interact th«y think Improper, To the debtoi 
It would giro the right to demand raoalpla for payment yearly 
etatamenta of aooonnte and paw booka In wbloh the aooonnte ate 
written np and allotted by the mraey louder. It would, mere* 
over, prevent the debtor from denying the debt or plead a payment 
not really made thne proving a too roe of benefit to both portlet. 
Coorttoflew may e’er be enjoined to moke a better nae of their 
d eae H ptlon In awarding Internet after decree, so aa not enoonrage 
deecee holders to keep deoreee hanging over the dibtor’e heads for 
Indefinite periods. 

THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Txif the ehryaanthemnm la gradaatly bat surely becoming 
favorite with a large eeotlon of the horticultural pabllo la tbb 
oonntry there cannot be any doubt, and deservedly so, for we 
know of no plant that will more amply repay them for the attention 
bestowed upon It than this gey antnmnal flower. The variety o: 
colour, else and form, and also Its inllabltneea for deooratlon make 
It the moat naefnl of all flow are at a season of the year when there 
are ao few other plants In bloom, Ae a class of plants the ohrysan 
themnm fornlehee great variety. Tho oolonre are, however, no' 
so dletloot ae a great many people would like, hot In thie reepeo 
want of experience In selecting varieties of suitable colours foi 
messing Is often at the bottom of the dissatisfaction, Ae a matter 
of fact, It may be broadly stated that tbe bulk of obryeanthemnm 
growers do not always make the most of tbelr ooUeotlonv. They 
are very much treated ae a whole, and follow each other in the order 
of nature as regards the time of flowering. An experienced grower 
frill havo no difficulty In keeping np * fair show from October to 
February, but It requires some little judgment and a knowledge of 
the habits and time of flowering of the different kinds under culti- 
vation. No plants are eaeler to grow, bnt In aoaroely one Instance 
In a hundred do they receive the attention they require or that 
their merlte deserve. The chrysanthemum will grow In almost any 
kind of eoll and In nearly any locality, bnt to enable tbe oaltlvator 
to gross’ll to that perfection wbloh it deserves. Its habits and 
demands both of soil aod locality moil be carefully considered. 
Gardeners seldom agree on these points, some mixing their composts 
almost as oarefnlly av a ohemiat compounds bis drags, while others 
pot them In anything that oomee to hand : It Is hardly neoeeeary to 
say that those who follow tbe latter oouree are rarely inooaaefnl 
growers. There are two or three points that should be borne In 
mind If snooeee Is to be attained In the culture of this plant. First, 
the selection of a proper compost, This should be good tnrfy loam, 
not too light, and It moat bo well enriched with old oow manure. 
Seoond, the onttlnge most be taken early, say, by tbe end of 
January, or not later than the middle of February, and they ebon id 
bo strong and free from Ineeot peats : weakly catlings never make 
strong plants. Third, when the cuttings are properly eetabllehed, 
•ee that the yonug plants are well exposed to tbe air. Tba plants 
muetnevar be pot-bound, nor mail they suffer from want of water 
at tho roots at any period during tboir growth. Before, .however, 
we prooeed to ooouder tbe cultivation of the ohryeaothemnm, I 
mast first desorlbe the verloae eeoUone Into wbloh they ere now 
divided, 

Skotiov I. 

The large incurved or Ohineee large flowered ,— These hove the 
florets Incurved end the tip* meeting at the oentre, tbe flowers 
forming in some Inetenoes almost a per foot ball. The petals also 
are broad and of good substance. This eeotlon la probably tba 
most useful for cultivation In this oonntry, withstanding tho effects 
of our ollmate better than any other. 

Section If, 

The large anemone dowered.— This ie composed of flowers quite as 
large ae the inonrved varieties ; the edges of tbe flowere, however, 
are formed by a fringe of broad open florets, and tbe cwffige is 
composed of quilled florets close' y arranged, and forming in a good 
variety almost a peridot hemisphere ; ana the nearer they approtoh 
this form, the more highly are they prised. 

Section III, 

The Japanese ,— The Japanese chrysanthemums have given pur 
beautiful antnmnal queen quite e new Interest, for before Iney made 
their appaaraooefthe raleen of tbe large flowered varletlee bad al- 
ready reaohad tba ollmax of perfection, so that when the Japaneee 
varietiee canfb upon the scene, attention with regsrd to Improve* 
m#Dt wae immediately dlreoied to them. 

The original examplee of these were quite different from what 
the majority of them are now. The florets being narrower and the 
flowere altogether muoh smaller than tbe beet varietiee now In onltl* 
vatlon, there le eomethtog In the wild aspeot of these Japanese 
chrysanthemums that le admired by every body, 1 must confess a 
great partiality for thpee tasiol flowered klnde, end it Is to be hoped 
that la the eadeatettre tq Improve them ee regards elae and oolqur, 
tfcrif *ao|*a»*l«|l 9#raf m tassel-Uk* Mpeot may be ptccemd 


Section IV, 

The Pompon ,— This le a comparatively new eeotlon that baa not 
et received tho attention In this oonntry that It deserves The 
aware o! a true pompon are email, resembling double Daisies \ In 
fact the original kind wae called the Chosen Daley. Tbe flows re 
are most abundantly prodnoed, as many as 1,400 having been count* 
ed on an exhibition plant growing oa a eiogie stem ana raised from 
a cutting in one season, The plant In thie section form dwarf 
bntbei naturally. 

Section V. 

The anemone flowered Pompon — Thie section le supposed to be 
the result of hybridising the varietiee of the preceding with the 
targe anemone flowered varietiee. They differ, however, from the 
Utter In having, la most Instances, a double or treble fringe of 
onter florets. The oentre florets ihould form a half sphere as lo the 
other section, 

Section VI. 

Summer flowering TarioUet ,— Tbis la an entirely new raoe, now 
very popular in Europe, but oannot be recommended for this 
oonntry. Many of them commence flowering as early as August 
and 8ept#mbtr, juet when our rainy season is In full swing, ana for 
thie reason oen rarely be suooeaefnlly grown, 

8eot?on VII. 

1 8\ngle flowered,— The vagaries of Feshloai ssem also to have 
overtaken the chrysanthemum end the reoently Introduced single 
forms bid fair to beoome ae popular as the single dahlia. 

, Cultivation in Pots. 

I In speaking o! their oulture It le neceisary to first refer to taking 
the cuttings, wbloh should be done ae soon aa the new shoots are 
from one to three inohsa long. Svleot the strongest and healtbleit 
shoots aod put them .Into three-inch pots, Kjnploy a oompost of 
light fibrous loam, leaf mould and sand In equal quantities, In this 
mixture they will root freely. Tbeotjeol In stooging them singly 
In pote le to prevent them experlenoUg any oheok to their growth 
when put In larger pole. A e toon as the outtlogs are potted off, 
they should bs placed In a cool shady position, oarsfully protected 
from tbe inn's rays for about a week, when more light may gra- 
dually be given them, After a month they will generally be found 
to be well rooted, when they will be ready for tbelr fire! shifts, 
wbloh should he in 4-inoh or 4$ looh pote. After repotting the yonng 
pUnts should he returned to a shady - position, and watered very 
‘ jly for the first few days. As soon ae these pote are well - 
filled with roots they will require another ablft wbloh on this 
occasion should be with six Inoh pots, and the oompost employed 
should consist of two parts good tnrfy loam, one part good rotten 
manure aod leaf mould, and sufficient ooaree sand to keep the whole 
porous ; a good sprinkling of soots or powdered oberooal may be 
added with advantage. Tbe oompost sbonld be used In a moder- 
ately lumpy state, and oare should be taken to see that It la free 
from worms. After re potting they will require the rapport of 
•mall etakei to prevent tbelr being Injured by wind or heavy rains. 

Fartloular attention should be paid to them at this stage to keep 
them free from green fly, for as a rale this pest attacks them moat 
severely just at the time they are making tbelr most vigorous 
growth. The beet means I know of for keeping green fly In obsok, 
is to well dost tbe foliage with tobaooo powder and then glva tbe 
plants a good syringing an boar or two after ; syringing tbe plante 
every evening daring dry weather Is strongly reoommended, 
•a this will materially assist In keeping tbe foliage clean, and In 
maintaining tbe plants In good health. Care mutt, however, be 
taken to guard against their being over-watered when newly 
potted, but they must be supplied moet liberally as soon ae tbe pote 
are well filled with roots Pare water Is the Hast liquid for obrye- 
anthemums until they begin to show sign* of flower bode. This Is 
a point, however, on which there It muoh diversity of opinion, a 
form of stumbling block that oaueee more failures probably than 
any other. The chrysanthemum le well-known to be wHkt le term- 
ed a gross feeder, that Is, it will dlgeet almost any klod of plant 
food that comes In Its way, but that le no reason why we should 
enoonrage thie voraoious appetite, aod thereby causa ao unnatur- 
ally vigorous giowth of foliage, In most instances, thereby sacrific- 
ing a good orop of flowere What we want Is strong, vlgoron*, 
short-jointed wsll ripened wood, and this we may always obtain 
provided we give our plants a suitable oompost to grow In, a plenti- 
ful supply of pare water when they require it, and keep them clear 
of e>l insect peats. 

We next come to tbe question of sblf ting them Into tbelr bloom- 
ing pots. This operation should be performed at Intervals from tho 
ind of Juoe to the oommenoement of September, ae by so doing the 
blooming season may he materially prolonged* Nino or ten Inoh 
pote sbonld he need, and these must boefWently drained and have 
a layer of the rosy her portions of the oompost plaosd over the ovooke 
to keep the soil from mixing with them, as bad drainage le very 
Injurious to the health of the plante. The oompoat need for the 
final shift Is the same ae that employed at the prevloae potting. 
At soon ae they are pieced In their blooming pote they should he 
arranged In a fight airy situation where thsy may enjoy the fnll 
beet fit of the morning ran, hot somewhat promoted from the ex- 
treme hsat at mid-day, The pote should he plsosd on a Iff or of 
Slates or Klee or a bed of ooal aahse to prevent worms finding their 
way Into them. It will also ha neoeeeary to give them larger stakes. 
By the eed of July most of the plante wl l commutes to branch 
freely, end font or five of tbe etrongset on eaoh stem ehonld ho left 
for blooming. Ae eoon as tba flower beds begin to develop, we may 
ooeamenoe to feed tbs plant liberally, for we may reel assured that 
whatever stimulant le now given It will tend to develop the bloom* 
lot qualities of the plante and not In Ibeprodnotlon of foliage only. 

HUfl IE DAB* 
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A ooBBiffPOKMST dlrtota attention to the Agricultural Exhlbt- 
lion to be held la Belgium next y ear, This will be International 
In lie oharsoter eofwr as It relates to egrionltural nwohioery. 


The quantity of ten exported from Ohio* nod Japan to Greet 
Britain from the oommenoement of the eeeeoo to the lfith of Ftbra- 
nry wee 147,704,000 lbe., m against 140,778,240 lbe. Inlhecorre- 
•ponding period o( Uet season. The exporta to the United Statee 
end Canada darlog the mme period were 874852,073 lbe., m against 
78,775, 5101be, 

!• annonnoed that an extensive plantation of olive treea le to 
be eetabllifaed In Solano County, California, The growing of olives 
and the mannfaotnre of oil hare already peaied beyond the ex* 
perlmental stage, In San Diego and Santa Barbara oonntlea, In 
particular, oliree hare been grown for several years at a rery hand* 
eorae profit, while the California ollre oil la noted for lie excellent 
quality and freedom from adulteration, 

Nar ada, the great eHrer prodnolog country, ie promising a great 
output ol olokel. There are twenty fire nlokel mines all more or 
less developed, and experts aeaert that no greater ore body, in 
magnitude or value, has erer yet been found, even in 8weden, 
Norway, Hangary or Caledonia, the most noted producers of this 
valuable metal. Already more than 700.000 Ions of ore are visible, 
of an average assay of 8*67 per oent nlokel, from 1*58 to 4 79 per 
oent cobalt. 

s*A new metal, called by the inventor, Alvert Assam of Rahway, 
New Jersey, M As«ayme,” la produoed by a special treatment of tin. 
It has all lbe good qualities of the latter, oan be pressed into 
any shape or oast Into statuary, or used for plaited ware of any 
description. A beautiful bronae oolonr oan be given to the metal, or 
any shade from bronxe to a ellver odour; and aa it doasnot in the 
least corrode, It is speoially valuable aa a silver solder. It malts at a 
temperature of 482 deg. or 18 deg. less than tin. 

A useful alloy of aluminium and tin has been obtained by 
M. Bourbouae, by melting together 100 parts of the former metal 
with ten parts of the Utter. This alloy is whiter than alumnium, 
and has* density of 2*85, a little greater than that of the pure 
metal, to that it ta not too heavy to replace aluminium in 
Instruments requiring great lightness of their parts. It Is less 
affected by reagents, &*., than la aluminium, aod also Is more 
easily worked. Another of Us merits Is that it oan be soldered as 
easily aa brass without any speolal preparation. 


At a recent masting of the Sblyall publio, among others, the 
following resolutions were oarried »em. coil— 14 Tdafc in a purely 
agricultural district like Tonjore, the establishment of an agrlonU 
tural school, i.e., an Institution where knowledge from books Is 
supplemented by practical working in a farm would be more use- 
ful and neoeasary than the founding of an industrial college; that It 
should ha brought to the notice of the President of the Tenjore. 
Central Committee that In the event of suoh an agricultural 
Institution being established near Bhlyall— h* (Mr. 8 a bans y again 
Moo del liar) would endow It with a donation of Ri, 1,000, and with a 
subscription of Be. 500 per year by way of scholarships 
to the students-— tanabis for 5 years. 20 aorta of laud from bis own 
estate for optnlng a farm he would also ptaoe at the disposal of 
Government. Tula woe aeoouded by Mr. Vedamalai Pillai, who 
•aid that ha would, In the same olroumsUnoes, make a donation ol 
Be, 000 and lubaorlba Bs. 800 yearly for scholarships tenable for 
one year,” 


In our last Impression, says the Deccan 7imei t we made men- 
tion of tha Hyderabad Company having eommenoed protocoling 
for diamond! In the vlototty of the onoe famous mines of Partial, 
This looallty, whloh Is oommonly, though erroneously, supposed, 
to have enjoyed the honour of having produoed the great Mogul 
or Koh*l*Noor diamond, appears under so many different names 
that It may be beat to mention some of them In order to remove 
any possible oonfuslon j thay are $bni Partal or Partal and Gan! 
Parteala or Parteala, Ao. Although it haa been disputed, It 
seems not Improbable that the Pitt or Regent diamond was found 
In some ol tbaaa mints of the valley of the Blalna. It would seem 
that, when tha Nlaam oaded tba Northern Olroars to the British 
he was parmlttad to retain poeaessionof all tha vlllaga lands of the 
area in which the diamond mines were situated, and thaaa villages 
now stand Isolated ta tha British KUatna and Godavari districts. 
The ravenua dsilvsd from them by his Highness the Niiam at 
prasant, from ordinary agricultural resouroes la not Inoonaiderablc, 

bn t the diamond mines yield 11 tile or nothing. About the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, they belonged we believe to a powerful 
semlndar called Ooparow but on hit discovering the diamonds, 
tba? wart taken possession of by hk aovsrign, the Nlaun. As 
many of the mlnee were hollowed down to the rook, It was oooolud- 
vd that the traot was exhausted, but this U soaroely probable as the 
itratum In some os see %s tends under tbs villsgss whsrs, from 
npniUttiM mstivts, It has not km tauohsd, 


MAURITIUS SUGAR IN INDIA. 

The Mauritius Goverumsnt dlreota the publloatlon, for geotral 
information, of the following documents relative to the sals of 
Maurltiua sugar In lodla : 

Chamber of Agricultura, Mauritius, Marob 18th, l c 86, 

To His Exoellenoy Sir John Pope fiennessy, K.C.M.G, 

I have ths honour to inform you that the several documents rela- 
tive to the sale of Mauritius sugar lu India, whloh your Excel- 
Unoy was pleasad to authorise the Hon’ble Colonial Secretary to 
send to me have been oomnn untested to the Chamber of Agrlonl- 
tart, and that these documents have been returned to the Colonial 
Secretary’s Office, 

I am dealred by the Chamber to express Its acknowledgments of 
your Excellency’s read (ness to meet the views of ths Chamber In 
reipeot to this question, and at the tame time to submit to your 
Excetlanoy’s favourable consideration some observations, suggested 
by the letter from the Government of India. 

Tha Chamber has seen with regret, by the letter of 8th October 
last, from the Under-Seoretary to the Government of India, that 
the Governor*General In Council did not oonaider It expedient that 
any auoh action should be tafeen as was asked by the Government 
of Mauritius, In order to bring it as widely as possible to the 
knowledge of the native population that Mauritius sugar Is not 
manufactured by prooessee repugnant to their religions sentiments. 

The letter No, 2143 ZR, dated 3rd November, 1885, of Mr W. 
C. Msopberion, Offg Undersecretary of the Government of 
Bengal, to the Colonial Seoretary of Mauritius, contains a para- 
graph (2) whloh runs thus ; “ Iain to add that the suggestion con- 
tained in the pamphlet, that Indian refined sugar aontalns snimSl 
msttat and therefore offends the prejudices of the Hlndt s has been 
objected to by manufacturers of sugar In India as being iooar- 
reo»,” 

This naturally sxolted the attention of the Chamber, but It .baa 
bean at a loss to aes how any of the manufacturers sb old have 
thought that la the pamphlet of Mr. W. Ns *ton referred to, there 
was any suggestion of the employment of objeotlonable matter la 
ladle \ no suoh suggestions was inteuded, whloh it trusts will be 
made evident by the following oopy, and literal translation into A 
English, of the only paragraph In that pamphlet whloh mentions 9 
the use of animal oharooai : 

[Translation] 

M Moreover, we must above alt direct our view to the market of 
M India, The peculiar requirements of that market with whloh you 
*• are all acquainted off«r us there a decided advantage. All the 
11 natives of India, however, do not know that we do not nee 
** animal oharooai In (he mannfaotnre of our sugar. We must 
11 dispel ail doubts whloh may still exist in the minds of many of 
11 them, eto.” 

The Chamber would submit that there la not In this paragraph 
one Single word which oould imply the Idea that animal matter 
Is ustd for the refining of sugar in India. 

As regards the manufacture of sugar to Mauritius the Chamber 
oan state, as a matter of fact, that these substances only, vis. lime, 
sulphurous acid, end phosphoric aoid are used by the planters of 
Mauritius for the purifying, olarifylng, and discolouring of cane- 
juice. These three agents, aa used here are obtained exclusively 
from mioeral substances, and cannot therefore be repugnant to the 
religions feelings of the Hindus. 

Tne Chamber will not dwell on these points, but begs to refer to 
the fact that yourEioslienoy’s enquiries led you to deolare publicly 
here, aod to Inform ths Government of India, that 41 no animal 
oharooai nor other snob substances are used in the factories of 
Mauritius.” It might have been enough to say that the planters 
of Mauritius are too much convinced of the Importance to them 
of the Indian market to admit any new prooeis whloh would 
require the use of animal matter. 

The Chamber may be allowed to remind your Exoellenoy that 
when last year It rsoommended that a premium should be offered 
by the Colony for any prooeis to Improve our manufacture of sugar 
It stated, aa ^condition »inc qud non that on aooount of the oondl- 
tlons neoemry for the sale ot our sugar In tbe Indian markets, no 
process implying tbe uae of animal matter would be taken Into 
consideration. The Chamber would respeotfully beg that your 
Exoellenoy may be pleased to forward a ooppy of tbe present letter 
to tbe Government of India, and take snob other steps aa to yonr 
Exoellenoy may item fitting, and also to anthorlxe tbe Chamber to 
pubUah this correspondence in India in the moat authen tio shape, 

(3d. ) V. BWULLE. 

Mauritius, Port Louis, 28 th December 1890. 

Tbe President of the Chamber of Agriculture, 

Sir,— We beg to Inform you that letters from tome of our 
countrymen la India have lately reached our firms, staring 
that In joartain. parta of India ths Inhabitants refuse to buy 
Mauritius sugars, because ft has be«n said to them that they 
wars manufactured with animal oharooai, that Is, animal bones 
and blood. 

We are all aware here how Manrftina sugars are manufac- 
tured, and we know that they do not oontatn jay ratotanoe re* 
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pnguant to the religious oroe Is ami sentiments of the Hindoo*. 
We do vmt therefoie hesitate to af*y that the rumour which 
tome persona have had intenat to olitfoUte in India is a false, 
malic 'ous and erroueous one, calculated to p^ iudioe the produots 
of Mauritius 

We therefore beg the Chamber of Agriculture to have the 
Mme authoritatively contradicted. 

Your most obedient Servants* 

(Signed) Q»j“o Jonut Allarackla, 

— He j«e Sahee Sfdiek & Co, 

— Ht'jue S*b»y Mamode Purlha, 
and many others* 

{Certificate ) 

• * «• * 

We, aa Mahometan priests, do hereby declare that it U to our 
personal knowledge that the sugars manufactured in this Island 
of Mauritius, do not contain Any mbsUnue which might effect 
the religious feeling* cl the Hindoo? — md we do farther deolar* 
that these sugars can he, without the Uaet fair, consumed by all 
those who profess the same religion aa ourselves* 

(Signed) Imam H«jee Mahomed Taleb, Bishop of the Maho- 
medar.s of Mauritius. 

— Sheik M homed Mudan, priest, 

— Peer Jangeer Meeah Salb, 

January 14, 1887. 

The good people of Mauritius are still iu a great state of exel le- 
nient about the reports that have been circulated n India regard* 
lug the alleged introduction of animat matter into Mauritius sugar 
The report is a false one from first to last and Lom the ImloRtrious 
way in which it has heeu circulated. wouM almost seem to have ema- 
nated from some of the sugar-makers on the other side of Indie, who 
wished to stir up a caste prejudice against M*u> i&ius wugar The 
Chamber of Commeron in Port Louis, believing that these reports 
may prove very f» jurioua to their trade, have a*ked us to gif » 
them the most public, contradiction, and have t-uppiml u» with all 
the documents onthosu>j j ct The Chamber of Agriculture, in a 
memorial addressed to Sir Pope Hennessey in Ma* oh last, point 
out that the reports circulated in India seem to have been iu the 
first inatanoo, a very prompt retort to reports regarding Indian 

igar which were erronef uely said to have originate 1 In Mamiiius, 
plotter dated fi'-d November, 1885, of Mr. W. C. Maophar«o» % 
Officiating Under 8«oretary t » the Government of B *ngal, to tire 
Colonial Secretary of Mauritius contains a paragraph (2) whioh runs 
thus “I am to add that the suggestion contained iu the pam 
phlefc, that Indian refined sugar contains aulmal matter and, 
therefore, offends the prejudice* of 1 1»« Hindoos, has been f.bj-ot- 
ed to by manufactures of sugar in I »d»a as being incorrect.” For 
this reason, 1$ Is alleged, th« Governor G -neral in Council did not 
think it necessary to publish the iffioial contradiction with 
whioh ho had born furnished. But no such suggestion 
was made in the pamphlet. The only passage mentioning aulmal 
oharooal run*. — “S^uiement lea I»db us ne savant p;»*s t((us quo 
nous u’employons pas de uoir auirnal dans la fahi loatioii be notre 
auole. II fandralt dissiper les doutes qua existent encore dans 
Pesprit de bon uombre d’entre eus. , Tnl* se^ms to have been 
mistranslated In India and in the way Mr. Maophereun wu« 
probably deceived. The translation should be: “ All the natives of 
India, however, do not know that we do not use animal oharooal 
la the manufacture of our sugar, We must dispel all doubts 
whioh may still exist in the minds of many of them. . . . 
&o.” Only three substnnoes are used iu the Mauritius in 
the manufacture of sugar, viz , lime, sulphurous, acid 
and phr spheric acid for the purifying, olurtfylng and discolour* 
lug of cane juioe. These three agents are obtained exo'uslveiy from 
mtoer.tl substances, and cannot, therefore, be repugnant to the 
religious feelings of the Hindoos, Tho importers on this aide Are 
equally Interested with the planters and manufacturer* on the 
Other side, aud they have drawn up a document dt olarlDg that 
Mauritius sugars do not contain any substance repugnant to the 
religious creeds and sentiments of the Hindoos. “We do not" 
they continue, “therefore, hesitate to say that the rumour whioh 
some persons huso had interest to circulate In India Is a Mse, 
malicious, and erronoous one, ealouUted to prejudice the produces 
of Mau»itiuB.” This document Is signed by B*ja« Jonus Allarakla, 
Qojee Kahu Sodick and Co , H»jee S»Uy Mamode Pnrlha, Ally 
Maiuode IHjee Sa'ay Mamode and Co,, Hnj*# Jaokaria Hnjee 
Ahmed, Vieram Ehrahim and Co., A. G. Oisen, Isop M»le 
Sallltnau, H C. Matnor-j**, Suloman Elia*. K «a Ahboo, Hajee 
Sollirnan Hnsstm, Aliy Thay Damood, E-mael Purmamod and 
Oo„ Evsaok H*jee Abdool Sathar, Ksiack AUarskla, H. J. 
Mamode, H. J Mamod, U, Qaroon Tyeh, Qossen Caulm, and 
H»ij *e Sally Mahamode M<u»»a ; that i» i>y all the leading ropre- 
■entativos of the trade. It (• supported by another document, 
signed by the Bishop of the Mthomedans of Mauritus aud the 
principal priests to the effect that “ to Hiolr personal knowledge 
the sugars manufactured in this Inland of Mauritius, do qot oon 
tain any substance which might affect tho nligious feelings of the 
Hinders, aud they further doolaro tliat these sugars oan be without 
the leist fear, oonsumed by all those who profess the same religion 
a^them^'elves.' , This is strong evidence and now that It has been 
brought to their notioo tho Government of India would do well to 
circulate It as widely aa p S'ible among the native oouiumor*. The 
sugar trade with tho Maui itus is ohbfly carried on with Bombay 
capital, It is iiiori'atiiig and capable of large developments, aud 
the Bombay Government-, as spurt from the Goverenraent if India, 
have already issued a, notice warntug the people genml’y uot to 
believe any cantrds that may be put about by Interested ptrsons. 
They all, >iCfW <p*£i sssm to original# on the other ild# of Iodla.— 


WILLOW GROWING. 

After Managkment or the Chop — Iu the oate of a willow 
crop, few things, after oarefut preparation of the ground and timely 
plantlug, ooutrlbute more to the setting op of a good orop of rods 
than keeping the ground In a sweet, healthy state by removal of all 
weeds two or three timss at leaat during eaoh season, Hoeing Is 
preferable to any other system of cleaning, but It may occasionally 
be found necessary, particularly where bindweeds or other running 
rooted plants are in the sol), to beve recourse to the more tedious 
but surer method of hand weeding, We have noticed on various 
occasions the marked difference between the yield of oeleri on olean, 
well-managed ground, and snob ae Is allowed, under the false pre- 
tence of saving expense, to beoome mattejl with weeds. Not only 
is the yield better under a proper system of management, I&t the 
rods individually are cleaner, stral^hter, and In every way better 
adapted for the use of the basket maker, 

Tbeoropof willows may bo out Immediately after the fall 
of the leaf in autumn, tied iu bundle# and put standing 
with the thiok ends in water of 2 or 8 Inohee deep; that is, rf 
not disposed of and carted away at th# time of 
outtlng. In outtlng the rods, sever them from the root-stem 
as o lose as can conveniently be done, for much Injury Isuotaufre* 
queutly entailed on the succeeding corp by allowing the decaying 
wood to remain intaot. A good standard is to cut the rods back to 
within three quarters of aa inch of the old wood, as by so doing 
just sufficient eyes or buds are left for producing the crop of the 
following SHsion ; and it is always preferabls and more profitable 
to have a few long and strong rods, than a number of short, thin, 
and weak ones After cutting the crop and before the shoots starts 
fully Into growth in spring, It may be well, and will save consi- 
derable time and trouble hereafter, to have the ground thoroughly 
cleaned by hoeing and raking the accumulations of weeds aud other 
surface rubbish that Is consequent on the gathering of the crop : 
another advantage, apart from Gutting over the weedain a young 
state, Is that by making an early start at cleaning less damage 
to the young aud tender shoots of the willow is likely to be in- 
flicted, than when the work U differed till later in the season. 

Profits of Willow Culture. 

That willow culture was at one time, and that not a quarter of 
oentury ago a profitable occupation Is beyond doubt, but like corn 
and wheat the profit of this crop have of late years greatly dimi- 
nished, this being wholly due to the oheap rate at whioh foreign 
rods oan be s<mt into our English markets. It may seem some • 
what surprising but it I* nevertheless a faot that France and 
other Continental nations can deliver their osiers in the London 
market at a cheaper rate than growers of the same commodity 
can from some of the midland English counties; and owing entirely 
to this state tf matter many of our largest and most successful 
oultivatori have given up the trade In disgust. As will be shown 
hereafter, it is now almost an impossibility to make over £5 per 
aore from osier culture, even though It be carried out economical- 
ly and on the most approved principles, whereas uot a docsn years 
since nearly double the amount named was considered as about a 
fair average of the prices realised. * 

The following figure* are not the results of a single experiment, 
but that of no l?** than three, carried out fin various parts of the 
country, and by those practically acquainted with the work ; so that 
thry may be relied upon as forming a good basis, approximately, 
of the expenses and profits In connection wfith the oultivatlon 
of osiers for basket making : — 

Cost of Forming Osier bed per Acre, 

Prepsratfori of ground, including draining, ploughing 
and weeding ... ... ... ... £11 0 0 

25,000 sets, at 12s, per 1000 ... ... ... ifi 0 0 

Planting sets at 3*. per 1,000... ... . M 3 15 0 

£29 15 0 

Yearly Expenses, 

Interest of money invested at 5 per cent. £1 10 0 

Rent of ground ... ... 0 12 0 

Repairing fenoei, and making up gaps In Osier bed , 10 0 

Weeding, Ao, ... ... ... * , 1 10 0 

Cutting the rods ... ... ... s» 18 0 

£(5 0 0 

Yearly Value of Crop, 

180 bundles of rodiat 1#, 2d, ... ... £10 10 0 

Expanses ... >Mt ... 6 0 0 

Net profit 


£4 10 0 
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Of oourea K Hint! be borne In ratod the* ai prioss of labour vary 
oooslderably lo different districts, so, In proportion, will very the 
ooet of /nrmiog and mannging an Oiler bed. I have known, In the 
North of Ireland, where labour it oheap, Osier b«d« formed for 
nearly one-half the above-named oostsiu* it is bk-wlie well to 
remember that the formation of theae beds, as well, Indeed, aa 
the auba< auent management, wae only second rate a* compared to 
our beat J£ngl*sh systems, and the profita derived from th* m pro- 
portionately email. 

The above produce of an tore of ground may a«em email, and 
It may be well to atate tbat In addition to the 180 bundlea men- 
tioned there are usually aeveral loads of small an I inferior .stuff 
for which, In oertaiu localities, a ready market may be found at a 
merely nominal rate ; but !o moat parte of the country thla refuse, 
aa it la uaualty oalted, ia hard y worth the trouble of loading aud 
delivering to a much greater diatanoe than 4 or 5 miles from 
where the rode are produced. 

Willow ouiture la, therefore, even under the moat advantageous 
circumstances, a speculation not to be entered into largely et 
preaezL sod, will be seen from the following letter, writteu hut 
n showtime ago by one of our largest Willow growers, Mr, Soiling 
of Bseford, Notts, has been gradually on the decline iu this cun 
try for some time “ lam sorry to say that since my report to 
the Highland and Agrloultural Society was written, Od*r culti 
vatlon has oeaied to pay, from the aame causes that wheat growing 
has oeased to pay. viz., foreign imports, aided by railway prefer- 
ential rates, which enables any French, Belgian, or Du«oh grower 
to deliver this produce Into the large inland towns of tingbnd at 
a lower rate per ton thau a grower oan from the centre of the 
railway system j indeed, 1 would not. under the dlsad vantage* 
we are placed, advise any one to plant Osiers,” A. D Webster in 
Gatden$r$' OhronieU. 


SIR WILLIAM ARMSTRONG'S SILOS, 

Professor Wbighthon - , of the Downton Agricultural College, 
oommuuioatt s to a oontemparary an interesting account of the siloa 
on the home farm of Sir William Armstrong, who, M iu the quieter 
years of a strangely votive life, 1 ' ia '* turning to agriculture with all 
the zest of youth, and brlngng to bear upen it at least two of the 
great aul jeots which oooupied his earlier manhood. 11 The silos, it 
appears, are situated on ground gently falling to th^ Cognefc, and 
backed by hills which give unaxpeotlonal facilities for the adoption 
of water-power. They form a pair of exceedingly substantial atone* 
built chambers, cemented, drained, aud roofed, They occupy a 
reotaugular space about 75 feet long by 17 feet wide, and are com- 
posed of two ailoe of 29 feet 6 indies by 14 feet each in area, 
separated by a central tower 14 feet by 14 feet. All these oham- 
beraain oarrled 21 feet beneath, and the central tower rises 17 feet 
above the level of the ground The roofs of the silos on either side 
spring at the height of 11 feet from the ground. There is not much 
to remark as to the silos themselves. They are, the Professor sUtea. 
rectangular, deep, and smooth-sided, and communicated, by means 
of upper and lower doors, with the coutrnl tower, which parts th*-m I 
The ohief Interest centres around the means of filling and weighting I 
the silage, both of whioh operations are managed from the central 
tower by water power. Sir William has made q«o of the natural 
advantages of the situation. The hide off >r many exceptional moans 
for collecting a head, or heads, of water, and ho has by d< Hoot- 
ing streams and forming artiflo al lakes, utiUz d Uu^c 
advantages to the full. The water ia brought by imans of 
Iron piping, and ia made to actuate a tuhtue and hydraulic 
ram, the first with the objeot of turning a powerful ohaff-outter 
for ohopping up the fodder orops about to be eu&iled and the 
second to regulate the amouut of pressure upou the sunaae of 
the newly fi led silos. Ia the rouf of and overhanging onch silo 
are three paraslel atroi% trussed iron girders, from each of whioh 
iiko bells ia a belfrey, hang six atone weights of 25 owt, each, 
dividing the total length of each girder into as many parts, and 
covering the entire space below by 18 massive oheeae-aliaped 
weights, all held securely by iron rirgi aud clamps. Ei^h or 
ail of these weights oan be immediately lowered upou the BlUge 
and as rapidly llfied up to their position iu the roof 
by means of the hydraulic ram in the b^rment, hence 
giving without difficulty the two desiderata of oontiuuuus 
and sectional pressure. Without entering into details us to the 
manner in which this la effected, It will suffice to auy that 
the weights are uuder perfect control aud ouxi beau rapidly raised 
and lowered by one mao, and a boy to work the lever, allowing 
the entrance and eaoape of the water. Tho result ia doscriUd 
as "perfect,” The initial expense must, Prefoshor WrighUon adds, 
have beni considerable ; but the work is permanent, and the cur- 
rent or constant expenses are reduced to a minimum. Sir WiHtam 
we are moreover told, speaks highly of ensl*eg« as a food, and ins 
men are equally enthusiastic in its piaine. The materials used for 
filling the Gragside silos are of the heat and no favour is *kown io 
the no<iou t hut anything wi. I do — an Idea we have heard expressed 
iu oertaiu quarters. Good succulent clover, vetches, and green oats 
are employed free from weeds nud giowu under ihe b fimmoe of | 
high farming. These are pitched on the top fl or of the central 
tower, uud are rapidly fed into the chuff cutter ab»udy lueiuioued 
as actuated by turbiue, The “ chop 1 ' f.»l>§ upon the second fl »or, 
and in then quietly pushed ly *akos over the odgw iu’o tho s»lo ou 
either one or the oth^r Bide Five or a*x men are engage i tiettd 
ing in the green stuff especially taking c*re that It is tighi'y pack- 
ed at the edges next the cement walls. Finally it is covered with 
thick hoards, and 25 owt weights ate quickly low ’rod by the giftu*? 
In the basement, aud all Is quiet. 


VICTORIAN “ ARBOR DA Y7’ 


Wk are credibly Informed th' t same families in Odmamund 
have deoided, in commemoration of the Q ueen’s Jubilee ou the 20th 
June next, to p'ant a certain numhef of trees on their grounds ou 
that date, and to repeat the operation every 20 h June thereafter; 
thus establishing an “Arbor D *y” in India as is done* In America ia 
honor of other notable hLtoroal events Readers of the “Mall” will 
remember that the pract’oe wae suggested i y that journal as one 
among many other Jubilee proposals wvll suited to the treeless con- 
dition of many parts of Southern Iudia, and it is to be hoped that It 
will reaommend itre’ftothe popular mind and be adopted as an 
annual oeremonial by every family, if even to the extent of planting 
a single tree and taking oare of it. Here In Ootaoatnund we may be 
said to have already too many treos on private grounds, and the tall 
blue gums certainly hide many fine buildings from view and dwarf 
the Appearance of others, but as both they and the aocaofa are 
growu for firewood, It U probable that they will gradually dissp* 
pear from the most centrical parts of the town, and give plaoe to a 
more ornamental and even more profitable o ats of arboresent trees : 
the Mahogany and Box for instance, both umbrageous, longiived g 
and of superlative value as timber. As to other kinds our choice 
ia limited by the climate to species of the oonif^m, and of these 
some beautiful variotles are to be seen In the Government gardens ; 
but what we would most recommend are the walnut and ohesuut, 
the former particularly, a handsome tree all the year ronnd except 
fora short interval in winter. The yield In nuts from a grove of 
fifty of suob trees would be worth something, to say nothing 
of thoir va’uo as fine timber for upholstery purposes when 
matured by age. A fine specimen of this tree is to be seen In 
the grounds of 11 Woodlands” and another In “ Llangollen, ” the 
former perhaps a quarter of a oentury old and a prolific bearer. 
VV* have no htmitaiiim in s tying that if the lauds in the wide basin 
of Ootuoamund, were as plentifully planted with the walnut In the 
early years of the settlement as they have boen with the blue gum 
and aocacla. aud If tho former wero given p'aoo only on the higher 
lilll slopes skirting the haslu, the proprietors of landed property on 
these hills would he in far better case, the majority of them at 
least, then they mil b» said to be ia this day, Hut it Is never 
too la’e to b gin, and to begin on ** Arbor Day,” next 20 Hi June, 
and to repeat tho planting of tho walnut every anniversary of that 
day hereafter, meatiwlplo gradually shunting tho Australian exo- 
tic* to U»« outskirts, would he not on'y the wheat thing that could 
he done, from an eoooomiovl point of view, hut It would lm the In- 
auguration of a custom associated wllh Hr* celebration of an his- 
torical event : the happy completion of a reign of fifty yeais by 
Her Most UrftolouM AI«j ’»ty, a reign of p^aoe, progress and pros- 
perity such hs the woiid Ins not seen, and then fore 
deserving of loyal commemoration. The nurseries of the Gov- 
eiuuionf Gardens aro, we believe, aide to u» k, et any demand that 
cou'd be made on them in this respect, l ut if th'* plan were taken 
up as generally wo shou'd bk > to see it, It might be necessary 
that the Curator should reg s**r, for this year at lenat, only a 
limited supply for eaoh applicant so that all may g«t a few plants 
and at B*pail cost, if sny. For next year's demand a larger number 
of plants thou d he raided and freely advertised f >r distribution so 
as to c*nooU«age ami extend the anniversary operations fur and 
wide Our only excuse for giving the preference to the walnut 
above advocated, is that no othor Uue that wo are aware of cities 
mar it In respout of its many associated good qualities, ». , 

among those which can Lo grown on these hills. There would Le 
a wide range of neb cilon possible at Coonoor, and a still wider 
range lower down among the plantations and in tho Wynaad But 
speaking for Ootacamuod and tho higher plateau generally, 
w > all know thAf- tho inaugo and tmiartod of the plan#*#, both 
frnit-giving aud umbrageous trees, will not glow here, nor will the 
i tiuk, the graceful pcpal, or the giant fig, or tho smaller guava or 
oru»»g«, while the walnut is tquul to the best of th*m and, when 
fairly above ground, r< quires as llule ca»e as the h'uegum or 
nooatda. One of the families who have decided on keeping •* Arbor 
I> *y ” r a above inentiuntd, intends planting the wa unt to the 
number i f its existing tmmbots, another to tire number equaling 
the years of the Queen's reign, but if all have imfc sufficient ground 
fo do so much, tney may at leant p’ant n slog'o tr«a and sne it 
attended to, tt II such time as if is beyond the need of care. What 
the Mouicrpiliues and Jr a * I Fund Boards nny do iu the same 
direction on their own aoeonm. on public lands we are not prepared 
to say, but there can ho no qu- s ion that they should ii ilueuuo the 
estahhshment of “ Arbor D»y M through nit the sphern of their 
several juiisdiclioiis and begin dciugsu as amly u* possible,-— 
tfi'gir) kxi’res*. 

jeggg====gg^i =r ^^ ■" m , ======= saagg xiia t m 

I'OLLOWAV’rt TlLLH — Though good health is preferable to «dgh 
honour, bow r«K'*>db's8 people oft^n are of the former — how 
covetous of thelaifc’r! Many sulf-j: thetr strength to drain away* 
ere maturity is reached, througti igumance of th * facility afforded 
by th»*s»' Inomupmable PrU* <*f nh**okiog tb« fi untoward eymp- 
t- him i f d“! tingfintmt, uml i<-tu«L t n ■ fud**r without in’mforiug id 
tlin Wutst witl»lh*ur pinasur* or puisut*a 'I’o too yt/UUg b&;-uuially 
It is important to m detain the highest digo*i ive < ffi mmoy, without 
| which the growth >« stunted, the mu«U* become lax, the frame 
| f^ehie, and the mind slothful. The removal of Indigestion by theae 
rills is ao easy that none save tho most thoughtless would permit 
1 |t to *»F the springs of life* “ 
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HINTS IN FEVER. 


[BY a physician.] 

Typhus Fever, 

This la Also known ns ship-fever and ohimney-sweep’e fever, and 
aooordlng to Murobltou and other high authorities, la oaneed by 
overorowdlog. Everything of an insanitary nature tends to de- 
velop typhus fever. Part air srems to destroy the germs, though 
they may he oooveyed by olothlng. Tne disease Is highly con- 
tagions, ooonra ofteneat among those of middle life and the aged, 
and Us fatality looreases with the age of the patient. 

Symptoms,— Typhus usually oomes on suddenly with rigors and 
mnob fever. The patient Is greatly depressed and prostrated. 
There are all manner of head symptoms, and they oome on early- 
low muttering, delirium, ringing In the ears, fleshes befort the 
eyes, and giddiness. The puptle are often oontraoted, the ooante 
nance It dingy and muddy, the oheeks of a dutky red, and the ex- 
presslon stopfd. The bowels are confined and the stools are dark 
Thirst, nausea, quick, soft pulse and catarrh are prevent, 

There is a rash breaks out usually on the fifth day. It first 
comes on baok of wrists, near armpits, over pit of stomach, and ex* 
tends to limbs, but rarely appears on neck and faoe. It requires 
from one to three days to develop, and consists of— "(c) Irregular, 
dusky red, subcuticular mottling ; (b) maculae, or mulberry spots, 
deepening In colour, and toon not fading on pressure. Disappears 
from 14th to 21st day. Skin glvas off peculiar odour,” (Roberta)' 

There is a gradual Increase of fever daily up to the fourth or 
fifth day, and on tha morning of the seventh day a remission 
oomes, but ere loog the fever reappears, though not so h 5 gh as 
at first, When the patient be glna to get well there is a sudden 
abatement of all fever ; this ooouts somewhere from the 14th t° 
the 21st day ; the patient falls asleep, and the symptoms improve* 
Typhus fever can be generally recognised without much difficulty. 
It differs from typhoid, not only in the points indicated, but al»o 
in frequently attacking persona beyond middle life, and being 
much influenced by unfavourable hygienic conditions. There is a 
great liability to ooogestton of the lungs from lying on the hack. 

Roberts)' 

Weatment — The critical stage is the latter end of the second 
week (Fcnwiok) Alcohol la almost alw. ys needed, and, when the 
delirium, nervous symptoms, and pulse improve under Its use, does 
good, and should be continued. It m«y be necessity to draw the 
•water with a catheter, fiiixoid of quinine, lion, and strychnine 
(or tablets of these drugs compressed) thou d be given. Tepid 
•pongings, with io« to the head, allay the nervousness and irrita 
bility. There Is a great tendency for the patieut to lapse into a 
low stite, which should be met with stimulants, coffee, &o. The 
writer has seen good results from ohlotide of ammonia, an excellent 
and precis* form of administering which is the oompresied tablets. 
In oonvaleeoenoe. " Beef and Iron Wine with Quinine ” will 
* hasten recovery. 

Relapsing Fever —In relapsing fever there are to be seen 
mlorosoopleally little spiral or oork«orew*shuped germs In the blood, 
which some consider as the cause cf the disease, It is Infectious, 
and usually appears as an epidemic. It is most oommoa in times 
qf famine, and insanitation favours Ita development. 

Symptoms —This la a strange affection. The patient is stricken 
down with all the symptoms of f«*er, &<>d the most marked symp- 
toms are “severe nausea and vomiting of a bitter bilious fluid, 
with pain at the pit of the etomaoh. About the eeventh day. sud- 
denly the fever abates, the bad symptoms disappear, and the victim 
expects to be up lu a few days ; but In seven days more (the 14th 
of the fevsr) a relapse ooours ; this lasts from three to five days, 
whsn a second relapse ensues ; this may continue till the patient 
has suffered several relapses, which, by the way, diminish sno 
oesalvaly In tbelr intensity. The patient is mooh debilitated and 
rsoovera slowly. Within the first four or five days the temparature 
may mount up to 105 decs. The disease may be oomplloated with 
bronchitis, sort eyes, dropsy, diarrhea t, and severs pains in the 
limbs, Recovery Is usual. 

Treatment —There Is no speolfio treatment, and judioions 
nursing Is tbs thing, A laxative tablet should he taken at thu 
oommenoement ; the food should be most nutritious, but always 
predigested with Zymine, which has bsooms indispensable as a 
family article ; for when any member has fever, his digestive 
organs should not bs taxed. Cooling drlnke and sponging with 
tepid water. are grateful One or two tablets of compressed Dover's 
Powder are said to greatly relieve the beadsohe, muscular pains, 
and sleeplessness. Quinine will notout short the disease, but, In 
conjunction with the tonic treatment recommended In typhus, will 
prove of great service. rV . ’ 

Note. —It is the purpose In writing these " Hints In Fevers M 
to furtilsh these elementaiy points which may prove instructive 
at the time beiug, and also be of service as an easy reference 
an& simple guide to thoee beyond the pale of a pbjeiotao, or who 
have mane sick under their care. We advise a small portable 
oheat of the usual medicines in the ecmpaot form of tablets or 
tabloids of compressed drugs, which obviate the necessity of 
wtlghiug or measuring and the dangers of mistakes in dispensing, 
Tbs desirability oi having suoh a case l« twofold ; It may prove 
of vital service to the physician himself, who may net have with 
him what Is wanted, and in ease no dootor is at hand with clear 
gad explicit notes, anyone may be enabled to aot Intelligently, 
apt only la ogiwrof iprgenoy, but of opatiauoM f&ttM, 


I WHAT IB THIS DISEASE THAT IS COMING UPON 
1 U8? 

Like a thief at night It steal* la upon os unawares. Many per- 
sons have pains about the chest and sides and sometimes In the 
.beck. They fsel dull sod sleepy j the month has a bad taste, 
* especially in the morning. A sort »f sticky slimy oolfeote about 
the teeth, The appetite Is poor. There Is a feeling tike a heavy 
load on the stomach sometimes a faint all-gone sensation at the pit 
of the stomach, which food does not satisfy. The eyes are 
sunken, the hands and feet become cold and feet olammy. After 
awhile a cough sets in, at first dry, but after a few months It Is 
attended with a greenish coloured expectoration, The affi otsd 
one feels tired all the while, and sleep does not seem to afford any 
rest. After a time he beoomes nervous, Irritable and gloomy, and 
has evil forebodings That# to a giddiness, a sort of whirling 
sensation In ths head when rising op suddenly. The bowels be- 
come costive ; the skin Is dr yand hot at times i ths blood becomes 
thick and stagnant j ths whites of the eyes bsooms tinge 1 with 
yelior, the urine is scanty and high coloured, depositing a sedi- 
ment after standing. There to frequently a spitting up of the food, 
sometimes with a sear taste, end sometimes with a sweetish taste ; 
This to frequently attended with palpitation of the heart ; the vlelon 
becomes fmparred with spots before the eyes: there Is a feeling 
of great prostration and weakness. AU of these symptoms ere in 
urn present. It Is thought that nearly one-third of our population, 
has this disease in tome of its varied forms. It has been found 
that medical men have mistaken the nature of this disease. Some 
have treated It for a liver complaint, others for kidney disease, etc, 
etc., but none of the various klods of treatment have been at- 
tended with sucoeis, because the remedy should be aooh as to aot 
harmoniously upon eaoh one -of the organs, »nd upon thestomaohns 
well : for In Dyspepsia (for this is realty what the dieease Is) all 
these organs partake of this disease, and require a remedy that 
will aot upon all at the same time. 8*igeTs Curative Syrup sots 
like a charm iu this olsss of complaints, giving almost Immediate 
relief. The following letters from ohemists ol Standing In ths com- 
munity where they live ehow in whet estimation the article Is 
held— 

John Arober Her thill near Sheffield I osn confidently reconn - 
mend it to all who may be Buffering from liver or stomaoh com- 
plaints, having the testimony of my customers, who have derived 
great benefit from the Syrup and Pill*. The sale Is increasing 
wonderfully. 

Geo. A. W ebb, 141, York street Belfast I have sold a Urge 
quantity, and the parties have testified to Its being what you re- 
present it. 

J. S. Metcalfe, 55, High gate, Kendal I have always great 
pleasure in recommending the Curative Syrup, for 1 have never 
known a case in whloh it has not relieved or cured, and I have sold 
many grosses. 

R'lbt. G. Gould, 17, High -street, Andover I have always taken 
a great interest in your medlolnes. and I have recommended them 
as I have found numerous oases of oure from their use. 

Thomas Chapman, Welt Auckland j— I find that the trade 
steadily increases, I sell more of your medlolnes than any other 
kind. 

N. Darroll, Ciun, Salop;— All who buy It are pleased, and reoom- 
meud it. 

Jos. Balkwlll, A.P.S., Klngebrldge;— ‘ The publlo seem to appre- 
ciate their great value. 

A Armstread, market street, Dalton-ln Furness It Is need- 
less for me to say that your valuable medlolnes have great tale In 
this dlelriot— greater than any other I know of, giving great 
satlifaotion. 

Robt. Lain*. Melkeham I oan well recommend the Curative 
Syrup from having proved ita effloaoy for indigestion myaelf. 

Frlookhelm, Arbroath, Forfarshire, Sept. 28, 1882. 

Dear Sir,— Lut year I aent you a letter recommending Mother 
Seigel's Sytup. I have very muoh pleasure it still bearing testi- 
mony to the very satisfactory results of the famed Syrup and Pills. 
Most patent medicines die out with me, but Mother Seigel’s baa had 
a steady tale ever aiuce I commenced, and is atlllin as great demand 
as when I first b'g*nto sell the medicine, The ouree wbioh have 
oome under my notice are ohlefly those of liver oomplaiut aud 
general debility, 

A certain minister in my neighbourhood saye it Is the only thing 
whloh has benefited him, and restored him to bis normal oondition 
of health after being unable to presoh for a considerable length of 
time. I oould mention also a great many other oases, but spaoe would 
not allow. A near friend of mine, who le very muoh addloted to 
oostlveness or constipation, finds that Mother Seigel's Pills are the 
only pille whloh init his oomjdalnt. AU Other pills oanse a re- 
action which is very annoying. Mother Seigel’s pills do not leave 
a bad after effect, I have mnoh pleasure In commending again to 
suffering huraantiy Mother 8slgel's medlolnes, wttfoh are no sham, 
If this Utter is of eny service, yon oan publish it. 

Yours very truly, 
(8Igotd) William 8. Glass, Chemist. 

A. J. White Bsq. * 

15tiPAugust, 1888. 

Dear Sir,— I write to tel) you that Mr, Henry Hllller, of Yate's 
bury, Wilts, Informs me that ho suffered ftom a severe form of 
indlgsstion for upwards of four years, and took no end of dootor, 
mediofne without the slightest benefit, end d solar eta Mother Seigel's 
Syrop which be got from me has saved his life. 

Yours, truly, 

(Signed) N< Wau, 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report 

F 0 B XHJt 'IB a SM2I2T JflTG MaRM, 1W. 

Madras .-* General prospeote tolerably fair, 

Bombay .— Reptalng operations in progress (n twelve tod com. 
pitted In three diatriot* Soarolty of 'odder ind drinking-water 
oontioaes In parts of DharwiA * ever, oaiuls disease, end small- pox 
in parts of ten, eleven, and five diatriota iaapect ? valy, end obolere In 
perte of one dittrioi I 

Bengal ,— Rein reported In many districts, Ploughing for early 
rloe end lute In progreiL end towing of indigo eolng on. Proipeoti 
a f boro rloe favourable. - nOi oropa ere befo^ gathered with good 
outturn, Opium la being collected end li generally e fair rop, but 
In Sbebebed it bea latch inffered from rein end bail. Ckueral | 
health la felr. 

N, IP. P. and Oudh —Weather somewhat uniettled. Slight 
rein, eooompenied by bell, has fallen in aome districts. Harvesting 
of r*6i In progreia. Proapeota fevenreble. Opium ooHootlon going 
on. Merketa "»*11 aupplled e d prioea felrly steady. Cates of | 
oholera reported in e Tew plaoea, otherwise \e public health ia good. 

.Punjab. —Blight rein bei fallen In the Sielkot, Rawalpindi, Dera 
Ismail Khan, and Peahwar district*, bnt l« still mnoh needed 
throughout the Province. Health good. Prioea fluctuating but 
generally high. Crope Buffering for went of ram, 

Central Province *.— Weather oloudy at oloee of week, Rabi bar- 
veat oontinuee. Fever, amallpox, and oattU.diaeaae in plaoea. 
Prioea high In aome dtatrlota, bnt generally at*ady. 

Burmah .— Maroh 9th.— Some cholera in Akyab town and in on^ 
township of Pegu diatriot. Fever prevalent in parte of Prome, 
otherwise pnbllo health of Lower Burmah good. Slight oattle- 
dleeaie In diatriot. Reporte received from five diatriot of Upper 
Burmah, Public health good. Food supply aoaroe, and prioea 
riling Inaouth of Shewbo, elsewhere prioea noimal. 

Burm" h ,— (Maroh 16 b),— Except alight oholera In three dlstrloti 
and »ll|ht ofttie-dleeaae in three dlatrlota, health of Lower Burmah 
good, Rtporta received from five Upper Burmah dlatrlota. A few 
oaaea of maaalea in Myingyan, otherwise public health good. Food* 
auppllea getting aoaroe in parta of Shawbo and prioaa abnormal ; 
elaewhere auppllea auffielent and prioea ordinary, 

riwam.— Weather aeaaonable, rainy and windy, Preaalng of 
augaroane and ploughing of land for ahu and dumohi oropa stilt In 
progress, The heavy fall of rain during the week haa done aome 
damage to the standing oropa and retarded the cultivation of land 
f or j? eddy, Proapeota good. Pubiio health fair. Price* eteady. 

, Mysore and Ooorg ,— Standing orope In good condition, exoept In 
parta of Tumkur diatriot. Proapeota of aeaaon favourable. Pubiio 
health good. Weather warm In the day time, Cattle-disease j 
prevalla hi porta, N o material ohang» In prioea. 

Berar and Hyderabad .— Weather clear and warm. Threiblng 
of wheat in progreea, and of llnaeed nearly oompleted. Rabl crop 
fr welng gathered and thrashed. Tabl oropa proeperlug, General 
health fair. Brloes steady, 

ContraB India Stales .— Weather oool and olear ai yet, High 
wloda prevail. Oholera reported from Sohawal and parta of Rewah 
Slate, otherwise pubiio baaitb good. The proapeota of opium and 
other oropa lair, Prioea ateady. 

Rnjpootana *— Waek ralnleaa. Tanka and we lie drying every 
whare, high wloda provall. Crop proapeota fair. Health good, 
Prioea fluctuating. 

N epai —(Maroh lOtb)— Gaaaial spring weather, Proapeota fair. 1 
Prion Ugh, 


Letters to the OH tor. 

T LB NH.Anrr* 

I TF;2 3DU?0ft, 

[ Str,— I n -cp’y so toe .rtcimry of *’ Timber Speculator*' In your liauo 
of Maroh '■ y rite to aay that the JuJalyptus Ql-.Jus la only out 
of aome two h udred ypericj of thi genuj jLiuoalypt^, It haa bean 
successful grown in T aila, but only In nili jlimatea c! a. com* 
paratively dry Mr re, ter, and abv ve an einvatiou of about 4,J00 fefft. 
Icl the moat cornu on I- gr>wn .oreign trrc on the Nllglrla, *nd 
there grow* aarily md fa«* and U melly prop* gated by aeed or 
by coppicing, I neve never ho^d of Its propagation by ootttoga, 
at any rate, a. or! ‘den Dxptrimenta’iy, It haa been grown In 
Simla, but avu*Hy geta killed down yearly by the froat. At 
Abhottabad and Ranikhet It haa done well, however, though, I 
believe, nut to the a^uie exvent *• irr the NUgrla, At Darjeeling 
the damp ia too much for it, and It only grows alowly and produoea 
poor weedy poles, At Shlliong It h said to have done fairly wall. 
It will grow in other hills in the South of India as well ae the 
Nllglrla, ae In tbo Pnlneya and Travanoore Hilla andthe Shevaroya { 
and good trees m» ; be aeon in other elevated plaoea, aa for Instance 

4,500 feet on Horsley Konda iu the Cuddapab diatriot, it 
wid not thrive In the plain* of Indk 

n Australia Its ohlel home le the a anthem ooast of Viotofta and 
the Island of Tasmania, but ite wood la considered Inferior to that 
of many other specie* of the genus. An almost exhaustive aooount of 
•t Is gh r en in the 6 h decade of Baron von Manner’s Euoalyptogra* 
phla, to which and to Bentham and Mueller’a "Flora Australlsnsls,” 
I would refer your correspondent for the mean* of distinguishing 
the genua * Eucalyptus from other genera. They have usually 
greyish aromatio leaves of a thiok only oharaoter, aud # the blade* 
hang vertically. The first leaves are usually different in shape 
and texture to those of the mature tre*a. The Eucalyptus Globulus 
is easily propagated by teed, which la very small and should 
be sown In shaded nursery beds of good soil in drills 4 to 6 Inebea 
apart. When the young plants are 3 to 4 lnohea high they may be 
pricked out In the nursery, hut a better plan Is to let them get to 6 
tuobes, and then move to bamboo baskets or oyllndrloal pots which 
should be about one foot long and 3 inohee in diameter. The basket! 
or pots should be Hacked on a layer of stone or brick under 
shade, and when the rootlets begin to show, they should be planted 
cut in pits previously prepared. The beet dietauoe to plant Is 
6 feet by 6 feet and the transplanting should be done In moderately 
wet weathtr. The first year, If the locality te suitable, ae on the 
Niigtrla, they will reach 3 to 4 feet, and the aeoond year ten 
feet or even more. 

The wood Is strong and fairly durable, but It la liable to split 
very badly, and it Is best perhaps to season by girdling before fell- 
Ing. The weight of the wo >d varies much ae the tree grows Older. 
It varies from 40 to 60 and even to 64lb«, to the oubio foot. It 
oannot be oomp*red with teak or English oak, but oan be used for 
planking, frames, poles and other purposes, and will answer well— 
though not ao well aa that of the Jarrah (Eucalyptus Marginata ) 
end others of the more valuable species. 

Though Eucalyptus Qtobulu* will not do In the plains of India, some 
other ipaofes, and eapeoUIly those from the more northern parta 
of Australia, have been grown, Euo dyptus 8a.igna and Eucalyptus 
rorirata have done fairly well at Luoknow, I understand, and soma 
•plots have also beon grown In the gardens at Sharaopors and 
Lahore, and In the forest plantation of Changa-Manga near the 
latter place. 

J. 8. GAMBLE. 

Not* —We are very much pleased to reeelve the ab»v* from a 
veteran forester like Air Gam >1* and are rauoh obliged to him for his 
Inter* 'wgepd rmuaiil- letter We hop-* thac * Timber Hpeuu ator M and 
other of oar readers interested In the Etmlyptus Qlebslus will profit by 
the information giveu by Mr, Gaabls.-Hw,Wi * * 
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BABtJI GRASS, 

90 THX EDITOR, 

Bib,— Babul gnu (Andropopon invoiutut) is attrsotfng at ilia 
present moment the attention of oqr mercantile community. The 
BanaUry to Hit Chamber of Gommtroo baa addraaaod tbe Agrloul 
tor*] and Horticultural Soolaty on Ibe aabjtol of I bit Indigenona 
grin, enquiring- 

(1) Where Ibe grata la grown ! 

(2) Wbelher II oan be procured In qnanlily 

(8) The parpeee for whioh II Is need ? 

(4) Wbelber II oan be exported ? 

(6) To wbal markel II t« eenl ? 

The Boolety, having referred to Its mofaistt members, haa oem- 
mnnioeted Ibe anbelaooe of their answers to the Chamber, Tbe 
grate Is at present need for making strings for thatched booses, It 
is need also for paper at ibe Baljy Paper Mills, 

There It nearly an tore of land In Ibe district of Bankurafa, 
under babul cultivation. Tbe whole plot Is not however thus used, 
mangos and other fruit treat being planted thereon. The field Is 
divided by rldgee on whioh tbe babul grass !a planted In the rains. 
It grows luxuriantly In sandy loam. The grass le out twloe a year, 
In September or Ootober, and again in the spring,* but the Septem- 
bar yield is the best. It requires very little oare a yet pays well. 
Tbe Hdges%re planted with the kodali (spade). If our roerohante 
really want babul, any quantity of It oan be got by making proper 
arrangement!. The ooltlvatore oan be easily taught to Improve 
the cultivation, 

SASI B. BISWAS, M.R.S.A, 

Editorial Notes. 

Tbe Pioneer announces that the Government of India having 
before them the special report of Dr. Ribbentrop, head of the 
Forest Department, are willing, it appears, to allow the Bombay . 
Burmah Trading Company to oontinue their leasee of such 
forests as they were working in Upper Burmah during Thebaw's 
time. •The Company will have to accept such special legis- 
lation as the Government may deem it necessary • to pass for 
the good government of the districts in whioh the forests lie ; 
but no difficulty is likely to arise ou this floors, we are told 
Instead of paying lump rami down annually, the lessees will 
probably accept the suggestion of the Government to pay 
on their outturn from the forests, at ratesjhereafter to be settled. 

• # ♦ 

• 

Bulbs have been published by the Bombay Veterinary College 
recently opened, regarding the mode of procedure in that 
Institution from which we quote the following : — “ The 
diploma of qualification as ( Graduate of the Bombay Veteri- 
nary College 1 is awarded after a full course of study at the 
college, and passing the examinations of graduation, hpecial 
certificates of proficiency will be awarded to such graduates aa, 
during their period of studentship or after, have attended 
supplementary courses ou speoial subjects and passed the cor- 
responding examinations. Amateurs may be admitted as 
occasional students to such courses as they may elect on pay- 
ment of a fixed fee, but shall iu no case be entitled to certifi- 
cates, nor to competitor prizes. The course of study for the 
diploma extends over at least three collegiate years. Bach 
year comprises nine teaohiug mouths, and is divided as fol 
lows*— Long session— -1st November to 30th April. Vacation 
(Spring)— 1st May to 16th June. Short session— 16th 
June to 16th September. Vacation (Autumn)— 16th Sep- 
tember to diet October, The scholastic year commences with 
the short session. 0 

*#* 

Ip 1884 Mr v D. Morris, then Director of the Botanical De- 
partment, p amaica, forwarded some seeds of the Prompie 
jm*flora t known in Jamaica under the name of ‘ Cashew/ to the 
Agri-Bortlcultural Society of India for trial in this conn try. 
Dr. Morris, in sending the seeds, said : — “ It is an admirable 
tree (often attaining a height of 40 to 60 feel) to g<ow iu dfy 
gravelly soil, and in situations where r*iu does not fall for 
months together. It is feet growing ; the timber is excessively 
hsffd and of a remarkably durable character. It is used for 

work requiring strength and 


| tenacity. Poets of “ Cashaw” iu wire fences last longer than 
any other, and ere in great request for that purpose. Kingston 
is supplied annually with hundreds of tons of Cashew, whioh is 
the only fire-wood Immediately accessible. The pods are 
of a sweetish succulent character eagerly sought for by oattle : 
indeed in some parts of this island during droughts they sub- 
sist largely on them. For horses and mules the pods are also 
admirable food, but I would add that in their oase it is very 
undesirable to allow them to feed upon the pods immediatsly 
after they have been exposed *to rain, as ill effects have been 
known to arise from the partially germinated seeds being taken 
I into the stomach, causing great pain and not (infrequently death ; 

’ this last occurrence, however, is so rare that it need not enter 
into the calculations of the planter. The tree fruits during* 
dry weather when there is little probability of raiu, and if the 
pods are collected and stored in a dry place they will be 
ready at hand in a sound state for all forage purposes* When 
thus stored, the pods, instead of being given whole, are often 
broken up or ground, when they answer admirably instead of 
corn, oats, $c.” 

• # 

• 

Some of these seeds were presented in 1885 to Mr. F. D. 
Vincent, Nellore, who applied for them, and he now sends the 
ollowing report to the Society on the results of hla trial: — “ The 
seed germinated Well and has been tried iu this district on 
1) laterite, (2) alluvial loam, (3) loose sandy toil, every whers 
I tbe result has been precisely the same except that of course on 
■ the fir«t two the growth is better (more rapid). The tree 
-states to form any proper stem and wastes all its strength in 
foiming loag snake-like branches. Two trees in my garden in 
good soil and well watered are only 9 inches girth, they have 
bout 23 branches each from 6-8 feet Joug whioh require more 
wood than the trees themselves contain to keep them off the 
round. Their growth is rapid and they flower freely. It is 
most useless and troublesome kind of tree, with as far as I 
oan see, nothing to recommend its introduction to India where 
we have enough straggling thorny shrubs." From this it is 
pparent that the tree do a not thrive in the climate of 
Nellore from whence Mr, Vincent writes : It remains to be 
wen if anywhere in India it will become the useful tree Mr, 
Morris found it to be iu Jamaica. It might be tried in the 
uujab, we think, with some prospeot of success. 

Ir another column will be found an account of an interest- 
jg and novel exhibition lately opened in Berlin The object 
# the exhibition was to bring together all the products of Ger- 
man moorlands, and the best methods of turning these hitherto 
nproductive lands into fertile fields for the cultivation of Agri- 
cultural and garden products. Hence it was called the “ Moor 
Julture Exhibition." It was divided into eight groups. The first 
consisted of collections of moor and turf laud in alt its various 
orma, the second exhibited the plants belonging exclusively to 
moorland, the third gave province to the amelioration projeots, 
while the fourth exhibited tbe contrivances for the oarrying out 
»f tbe same. Tarf and its products were represented iu group 
V, while the sixth was devoted to the preparation and con- 
erting of the same. In group Vli, the collective representations 
were united which showed from the initiatory stage the whole 
peration of improving and developing moorland. The 
lighlh and last group consisted of all the known literature re- 
lating to the subjeot, * * 

Tbe following is the official summary of the report on the 
itate of the season and prospect* of the orops for the week 
ndiDg 16th Maroh 1887. There has been heavy rain In Assam 
during the week under report and showers have also fallen in 
most parts of Bengal, In the Not th- Western Provinces aik. 
Oudh and the Punjab slight rain fell in six and fcrir districts, 
respectively. The rabi harvest continues in Bombay ,«8engal 
he North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the Central Provinces, 
BerraTaud Hyderabad, and prospects are everywhere very 
favourable. In tbe Punjab the want of rain is still much felt, 
%nd the gggoepedts of the *abt are unsatisfactory. Thera 6 i 
harvest has commenced in Rajputana, and the prospects of the 
crop* there aud in Central India are generally good. In Madras 
the standing crops are suffering from want of rain, an 4 
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prospects m only tolerably fair. InMysore and Ooorg the out 
look i* fsvourable, The prospects of the spring rice ra Bengal 
are promWog,and ploughing for the earl? rice itill goei on there 
and in Amro. The collection of opium progresses in Bengal 
and the North- Western Provinces and Oudh, and the prospect* 
of the crop In Central India are fair. Indigo wiring ie pro* 
oeeding in Bengal where the tobacco orop also promisee well, 
Except for the outbreaks oholera in Benares, the public health 
oontlnnei satisfactory in all Provlaoe*. Prices are fluctuating 
in the Panjab, bat are generally high. Elsewhere they are 
generally stationary. 

' V 

In the Fohruary number of the proceeding* of the local Agri- 
Horticultuml Society, we find the following regarding the 
Krythroxykn Coca :-Mr T. R, Lawson, of the Central 
Teral Tea Company, Limited sent a sample weighing about 
of Ooci leaf from plants supplied by the Society, 
he reports one plant to heo?er5 feet high and that ell 
have bloomed freely and borne fruit, from which he hae not, 
however, been able to rear plant* ; he asks for instructions 
as to sowing the seed and for a farther supply of plants. 
The quantity of leaf is too small for analysis, and Mr Lawson 
has been asked to send more if possible. Messrs. Jardine 
Skinner & Co, through whose kind offices Coca plants were dis- 
tributed in 1886, wrote regarding some of them as follows :~ 

M Mr. Wathen, of Springtide ' Garden, Kurseong, writes as 
follows with' reference to Krytkroxylon coo* plants kibdly sup- 
plied by the Society “ The plants of Erythroxy'on coca that 
were sent up here, all died out : I fear this place is too oold 
for them. At Moliurgunj they were still looking well. The 
plants sent to Matelli iu the Dooars were about a foot high and 
looking healthy and strong when the writer inspected that 
garden, the altitude of which is about 1,700 feet above sea 
level, in November last. If more plants are available, we shall 
be glad to, in proper season, make farther experiments with them 
or pay for a supply of seedlings." It was agreed, says the 
Secretary, that as it is of importance to ascertain where the 
plant would do well in India and obtain analysis of leaf 
grown in different districts, a supply of plauts should be plaoed 
at Messrs. Jardine, Skinner & Go’s disposal for distribution to 
their different tea gardens as that firm has kindly agreed to 
report results, 

* • 

• 

M. Natalis Rondot, of Paris and Lyons, writes from the 
former place advising the presentation to the Society, through 
the Government of India, of the 2nd volume of his work on 
silks, an essay on the physical properties of silk, and an essay 
on the production, the consumption, and the price of silk," 
After remarkiug that he will probably from time to time set 
forth the bearing of the new faots collected regarding Bilk* 
worms, cocoons and silks, many matters being still obscure, 

M. Rondot remarks " In a short time the Indian silkworms 
will be those least understood, whilst from all other countries 
caterpillars, coooons, moths, and silks are reaching us, from 
India, we # get nothing * * * * I have obtained plenty of 
cocoons but in bad condition, often pierced, stained, puncturd, 
without names, with no indication of their place of origiu, 
Could you not obtain from some of the Society’s correspondents 
perfect ooooona, in good condition, with the indigenous name 
and the locality from whence obtained f With a few handfuls 
of dried coooons we could make experiments which would yield 
useful information,” The ordinary silk yielders, the mulberry , 
the tu 8# and the erf are, the secretary says, procurable, but 
those not in commercial use, like the oricula, atlas and others 
cannot be had through the usual ohauuels as they are indigenous 
to certain localities, few people know them, and some of them 
even where known and indigenous, C&nuot be found at all times. 
Further efforts will be made to assist M. Rondot in his useful 


Suftmaaomt with the arrival of Mr. Goode (of the 
firm of Menro. Goode Brothers, Greenwich) from London, 
for the purpose of introducing "compressed fodder" into 
use iu India, we hear of aa Invention of the same ord^r, by 
Mr. Arthur Bog'rt, 0. E, of thoOodh Railway. The idea of 
mmttmoid on*, Oie novelty mmfoiog' to etf 


so preparing the food that it shall become inelastic under 
hydraulic pressure Indian fodder consists largely of bhoom and 
the husk of gram, which retain their elasticity after almost »uy 
pressure that can b* applied to them. What was wanted was to 
make the crushed food cohere under pressure, and retain its 
reduced bulk and form, when the pressure was removed. 
Mr. Rogers hit upon the device of mixing molasses with the 
fodder, and as molasses is an admirable ingredient in cattle 
food, and is cheap and plentiful, the device is declared to 
be a complete suocess. The fodder is comprissible into a very 
•mall balk, while the mixture of molasses therewith, makes it 
retain the form of a slab when the pressure is removed. Mr. 
Goode’s pa*ent compressed fodder* is, we believe, precisely of 
this order, but whether ‘molasses’ is used as the cement of the 
food, we have not heard. His invention has been taken up 
by the War Office we believe, and Mr. Goode has come out 
to India to negotiate with the Government, for the use of his 
invention by the Commissariat Should molasses prove to be 
the ingredient, (or cement) Used by both, a delicate question 
may arise as to priority of invention, as it is not likely that 
either party has knowingly appropriated the invention of the 
other. Mr. Goode is now we believe at Umballa. The im- 
portance of the process will be obvious to our readers, when 
they read that fodder so prepared can be reduced under pres- 
sure to about one -eighth of its natural bulk. Since writing the 
above lines, we have been informed that an important gather- 
ing of Transport officers and othe s interested in this matter, 
is about to take place at S&harunpore, at which both Mr. 
Rogers and Mr. Goode will be present. It is intended to in- 
vestigate the nutter thoroughly, and it is hoped that the deli- 
berations of the meeting will result in the early establishment 
of one or more factories In India for the preparation of the 
impressed fodder. 

%* 

Referring to the recent forecaste of crops issued by (he Go- 
vernment of India, the Unglishimn says 
“ It does not say much for the power of organisation at the 
disposal of the Government of India that ‘it should be issuing a 
very vague and imperfect memorandum on the area sown with 
wheat at a time when the harvest is fairly well advanced. 
When one considers that Government possesses an agency su- 
perior to that of any country in the world for the collection of 
information, the result must be regarded as extremely disap- 
pointing. An official paper just published by the Agricultural 
Department “ for general information” takes us back to the 
rainfall of December and January, and tells us, among other 
thiugs, that the wheat prospects iu Rajputana are “ on the 
whole favourable,” that in Hyderabad and Mysore they are 
“ generally satisfactory," and that in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, taking 100 to denote a fult average crop, the 0 condition 
of the wheat" was 7& This is very general information indeed, 
and it would be difficult to say who is supposed to benefit by its 
publication. If the Government cannot ascertain the acreage 
under wheat in the various provinces till the middle of March, 
it ought at least to understand that by that time the informa- 
tion is practically useless. What is to be gained by telling us 
now that the raius in the Panjab did not brgiu till the 5th of 
January, and that the crop was affected with fungoid disease 
in the following month, when we want to kn >w the state of 
the crop in March, at the beginning of the harvest 7 The 
figures that are given in this paper convey no idea of the 
extent to which the crop this year will exceed that of l*st 
year ; indeed, it is only by a careful comparison of all the 
figures scattered through the statement that one can ascertain 
that there is a probability of a certain amount of increase. It 
is to be feared, however, that the figures >>g3 and rouud as 
they are, are in many cases very wide of the mark ; while 'the 
effort to work them into a connected whole is little better than 
elaborate trifling, Vo form anything like an exact idea of the 
present yield of wheat, we must wait patiently for the close of 
the export season, and the publication probably in March, 1888 
of the Customs’ returns, Meanwhile, no harmewould be done 
were the publication of these meaningless # retrospects* 

discontinued.” # 

♦ 

1 Oro contemporary hie apparently overlooked the laot 
Ah* it fc pi y with iff the bet Urn yean An* tbt. 
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of laming these forecast* Jiao been adopted \ and 
that there must naturally be a little, difficulty 4u arrlv 
ihg at accurate results at the beginning, eepfaWly when 
It la retnemberd that in some places there exist , no such 
thing* aa village records for the purpose of calculating area* 
under the various arops, it inait, however, b* Admitted that 
them fereoaste are not all that they might be, but even in their 
present form they art better than nothing, and indicate a wUl- 
Ingneiaand deeire on the part of the Government to do what* 

. ever they can in this matter— and that i« something. We have 
akeady expressed oar view* with regard to these forecasts, and 
tin only eapreasa Iwpe that more sustained effort# wiH be made 
in theintore to o*1I in the aid of prbau agencies in all parts 
>ef thewoenotry administered by the oroprn,an a system 
•imilar to that followed in the North-Western Provinces and 
OudkwHfa to much saoosss. We cannot, however, endorse our 
contemporaries recommendation that u no harm would be done 
were thee* meaningless retrospects discontinued.” 

V 

Xv another column we print a note drawn up by Mr. 
Piuqoane, the Director of agriculture in Bengal, op Silk pro- 
duction and trade in Bengal. The subject has assumed im- 
portance now, and we cap only hope that some decisive steps 
will be taken to place this important Industry upon a satis- 
, factory footing, once mere, In another column will also be 
itmd a report of the Silk Conference held on the Slst instant 
at the Imperial Museum. The discussion at this meeting was 
tfbisfly confined to the questions for consideration raised by 
r Mr* Finucaqe in the concluding, part qf his note ; and although 
them, were comprehensive enough for the present, we are not 
prepared to say that the snbject was as thoroughly gone into as 
we had expected. Having been present at the conference 
ourselves, we were somewhat disappoiuted at the ‘lukewarm 
nesa* displayed by representatives of the mercantile community 
chiefly interested in silk. The Government representatives 
showed far more anxiety in the matter, end a desire to do all in 
their power to help towards remedying the present alarming 
atate of the Bengal side industry Mr. Fiuucane’s note, as will 
be seen, merely glances at the various aspeotaof the question. 
The reports upon which it is founded, all go to show that the 
define in this once prosperous industry in due mainly to tw > 
causes, vu h diseases among silkworms, and an insufficient 
supply of mulberry leaf. The latter is ascribed to the hfgh 
rent* charged for mulberry lauds, whereby the cultivation of 
the tree is restricted. Insufficient feeding weakens the 
Worms and leaves them too weak to resist disease. It will 
thus be apparent that the two causes are inseparabl y associated 
together, so that the removal of the one will naturally remove 
the other. But disease has, however, visited almost every* 
filature in Bengal, and the question for urgent consideration at 
present is the adoption of energetic measures for its sup- 
pression and eventual eradication, To this end the efforts of 
those interested in the matter should be directed. 

V 

The Secretary to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce recently 
addressed 'the following queries to the A gri -Horticultural 
Society regarding Xabe, Sabai or Babui grass, (Andropngon 
involutes) 

11 (1) Where the grass Is grown ?” 

** ( 2) TV father (l o*n be procured In Urge qanthles ?" 

•*( 8) The ynrpose for which It Is Died ?” 

M ( 4) Whrthsr It is exported In quantities V* 

• (0) To what market It ,Js exported ? M 
i A number of members of the Society iu different dis- 
tricts were referred to, from many whom answers have been 
received, and tha following reply was sent by the Society to the 
Beoretary of the Chamber of Commerce “ As I am now in 
poateesion of somewhat fuller information regarding the Aafat 
grass, regarding which you addressed this Society on the tlth 
Instant, I have now the pleasure of replying to you at some- 
what greater length. In your letter of enquiry yourtfer to 
the grass as being exported largely from Tirhoot, but my en- 
quhie confirm the opinion I ventured to express in my note of 
the 18th, instant that Sobs is not a product of that district, feat 
H is mported from the foot of the Nepal Hills, Ths couswipr 


lion of the grass in the form of string varies with the distance 
from the souroe.of supply. It is vety tyttle ttydi in the sputh 
of Durbhunga district, and very largely used in the northern 
portion of Chnmp&run. In the latter district it Is, grown to 
some extent on the land bordering on Nepal Locally the grass 
is used only for making Jnto string but last year the grass in the 
part of the dietriot referred to was bought up for export aud 
the whole has this year been secured. The grass exported 
from Ohomparun last year went directly to the Bally Paper 
Mills. In Monghyr district the grata is grown all ovsr. the &ha- 
rakpone range of hills, it it exported thenoe to Patna and other 
neighbouring markets, and large quantitiss would bs available. 
The local price is about Be* 1-4 per maund. The only purpose 
for which it is used is for making into etriag, and It Is sold both 
as string aid in its unmanufactured state. The grate is grown 
also onthe Bajmeh^HUls* Ifi Chota Nagpore the grass known 
there as B bui is In tome parts , cultivated ; it is grown in 
bhoom district, especially in Burrabhoom and Patkhum in 
Singboom, and in the Bhoskar jangle in sab-division Jamtara, 
Nfya Damka district ; large quantitiee may be procured ; manu- 
factured into string it is sold at Bs. 3-2 to 3-12 per maund 
and exported to Bankoora, Baoeegunge and Calcutta The raw 
produot, it is said, is not exported, but can be purchased in Fe- 
bruary to May at from 12 annas to a rupee a maund. The only 
use to which it is put is in making string. Iu none of the dis- 
tricts is the grass used for any purpose but making string for 
many varied uses ” 


TREES FOB SaLINE BOILS, 

Mahy of our botanists have from time to time turned their 
attention to the discovery of such trees or shrubs is will thrive 
on soils impregnated with saltpetre and other saline salts, 
which render large areas entirely unfit for tillage and 
the raising of oereal crop* thereon. There are such lands 
to be found in the Punjab, Sind, the North-Western Provinces 
where they are kuown by the name of “ User” lauds, upon 
which scarcely anything iu the shape of vegetation will grow, 
except perhaps the “ Uear ” grass ( iporobolut (en'toissmus) and 
one or two other comparatively useless shrubs of scrubby 
growth, euch for instauoe as lhe Acacia leucopMoet, Tarrurix 
Qallica , and one or two others But the only merit that can 
be claimed for these plants is, that they grow upon land so im- 
pregnated with saltpetre, and what is known as * reh’ ; but they 
do not in any way render these lands fit for the cultivation of 
such plants as posses* a value for man from an economic or in- 
dustrial point of vinw, aud therefore the** saline areas remain 
comparatively as valueless as if nothing grew upon them But 
Mr. Charles Maries, the talented botanist of the Durbhuuga 
Raj, hii made a very important discovery indeed in this con- 
nection ; and one which we think will be very largely availed 
of as soon av it becomes widely known ; for it is n thing less 
than the discovery of ft plant that mil render saline *q .U fsr- 
ti e by t king out th* salt com»lsldy from U. This will appear 
at first sight a very extravagant statement ; toftt we have 
no reason to doubt the truth of it, Mr. Maries writes to us as 
follows on this subject 

“ Having had to deal with land full of saltpetre, upon which 
nothing would grow, aud having to turn that land into a garden 
I was much puzzled to know what tree* would grow upon it, 
T tried many kinds, but of all I found the 11 Bain tree,” or 
bi$a flamem, the beat both for its fine appearance, and for use 
This tree so entirely takes out the salts from the 
Soil, that if a piece of ground is planted thickly with It, it 
will entirely change the nature of it in about three yean. It 
b besides, % most valuable fire- wood tree, and bears any 
amount of “ lopping”, and after the most severe pruning, 
recovers its vigour in a year or two. . Some td my trees 
grew *5 feet in 18 months from seed, I had a verv 
bad piece of ground, (the site of an old saltpetre factory) 
which was four years ago perfectly barren, » even weeds 
would not grow upon it. Now almost anything iflll grow 
upon it, after having been thickly planted with the “‘Bain 
tree.” Another my useful tree is the Albiui* ptoctrai. 
This gives a light shade, yields a good timber, and would nuke 
a most useful tree for shade la Coffee or Cinchona plantations* 
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TbU Abo tiri^es in soils Impregnated with salt, tod in quite 
as vigorous as tye “Itoia tree/ 1 beetdes possessing a most 
ornamental appearwtou" . 

We are certainly very much indebted to Mr. Maries for 
this interesting information, and bare much pleasure in bring- 
ing It to the notice of all interested in the reclamation of saline 
area*, which abound to snob a large extent in many parts of 
this country, 

; THE SILKCONFfiRENOlC, 

It was In February, 1990 that h-Ooeference was held In Ibis etty 
todifouea the position of the Bengal Bilb Industry, whloh bad b en 
def ying year by year, and to osnsider met sores for its Im prove* 
moot. Oo that opoeeiott ‘Mr. Thomas Wardit delivered himself of 
osrtaln optaloaewbloh he held upon the subject, and elated what be 
believed to be the causes that had brought about tuoh a deollne in 
this suss prosperous Industry. Sir Edward (then Mr.) Buck presided 
on that beoaelon so well as st tbs oonferenoe held on the 2lst Instant 
at tbs hytrltl Museum. la 1889 it was generally thought that the 
deoifae of the Bengal silk lodustry was due to a waat of knowledge 
in reeling the silk from Ike ooooon ; Indifferent, and even defloleni 
feeding of the worm; and lastly the high rent ohargsd by land- 
holders for lan^ loosed to ryots for the cultivation of mulberry 
tress, The Government was blamed for not Interfering In the 
matter and giving encouragement to an Industry for whloh Bengal 
had long boon famous. What measures, if any, have been teken 
by the Government In the matter we are of ooorse 
not aware of ; bnt an alarming report got abroad some 
law months back that the silk filatures of Bengal were 
threatened with rain owing to the appearance of disease among 
ths silk worms of the nature of what Is known In tbe South of 
Europe under the name of pebrine. Mr. Wood Mason of the Imperial 
Mnsenm was deputed to Investigate the matter, and his enquiries 
confirmed the report as to the nature of the diseases whloh 
were playing euoh havoc among the ellk worms. Bs Identified 
these diseases snd found that the most prevalent was pebrine, 
whloh fs known to the native eerloulturlets under the name of iota, 
It wae therefore deolded to bold another silk oonferenoe to dlaouis 
measures as to the best method of remedying matters, At tbe 
meeting last Monday thera were a number of gentlemen present, 
both official and nonoffioUl. Of the former there were Sfr E, 
Book in the ohalr (on behalf of the Government of Iodli; Mr. P, 
Nolan, Revenue Secretary, Bengal; Mr. M. Finuoane, Direotor of 
Agriculture, Bengal; Mr. W. 0. Maopherson, Under-Seoretary, 
Bengal; Mr. Wood-Maaon, Superintendent, Imperial Museum; Mr. 
A. C. Sen and Mr, N. G, Mookerjee. The non-offiolal members 
wsre,8lrA Wilson, Sheriff of Calcutta, Messrs. Walton, Batkin, 
Lyali, Marshall, Anderson, Walksr, Lee key, Hod ion r Taylor, an£ 
K, L. Bannssjee, representative* of Buropean firms engeged lu silk. 

SiaBifiaokln opening the oonferenoe, said:- Gentlemen— I 
am mnoh obliged to the Lleutennant Governor of Bengal for 
allowing this meeting to be oalled and to you gentleman for 
attending 1^ The Government of India ie now resigning all 
Official commotion with this Investigation Into the silk Industry 
of Bengal Into the hande of the Government of Bengal, and they 
will have oo further connexion with tbe executive operations. 
But More reelgntng the arrangements Into tbe hands of the 
Bengal Government it teems advisable to explain to you the 
position In whloh the offlolkl question now stands, and to aek 
your advloe auto the way In whttffi tbe Government of India 
wllltbply tothe gentleman who have corresponded with and 
brought 'n^ lbs matter, and to aek yob also whether there is any 
wayln which tbs Governments of India or Bengal can In future 
assist ths movement, As you ars aware, tbe gentlemen who heve 
taken a great Interest In this Industry are Itr Wardle of England 
and M. NriaUt Rondot fn France, and both these gentlemen 
oonttame to write very Interesting letters tall of enquiries end 
advlstiln ths matter. But tfasfr advloe differs as to ths direction 
wb^b turthto Investigation and aotlon should take. With 
Mr. W&dis too Idea seemt to bs the! Improved reeling le required, 
If , Rondot Is motolnollntd to think tlmt She worms bavedeterl* 
orstsd, ahd that this has led to ths deollne of 1 the Bengal sBk 
industry, ihd he notisldere that au investigation Into the worms 
and thihr diseases is the mors necessary siting to undertake new. 

At any rate, we owe mush to Mr. Wardle for having revived a 
^tettoWss* toihe Wtytot, s*d to havtaf sfftMNr valuable 
advise and suggsetions tn ths matter. But I must say that I quite 
agree with M. Rondot In thinking that Ihesioel Important step to 
takt nose Is'wa investigation Into the condition of the worn and Its 
- !*-+, Gfvsmasnt wlU fulfiljts 


In IhtorfSrlng In any of the operations connected with the menu- 
fsoturs of silk, This I think could bs lift quite safely In the bento 
of those who are urgsd in this direotlon, by a desire for profit! to 
do all that can by oompotitioo he done to Improve machinery, and 
who art far better judges than any Government officiate can be, 
whether tbe machinery rr quit «s improvement * or not, On she 
ether hand, 1 think the Government oan perhape, give useful 
assfstanos Id the way of Investigating the conditions under which 
silk worms are reared, and In dealing with natives- who ars perhaps 
mors ready now, when one of their own oountrymen has taken the 
matter In hand, to reoelve advise on the subjeot than they would 
be from silk manufacturers whom they look upon as 
having different Interests from themselves. What I aek you 
now to do le to declare tke polioy whloh ts to be foUeWed In tutors, 
In ordet that I may be abla In the first Instance, to aoewe^ those 
| gentleman who hava corresponded with us fn ths trade, and also 
In order to see whether tbe Government of India oan do anything 
more to assist in the way of obtaining an expert from France or 
in any other manner, I may also add that Mr. Wardle in his 
various letters doss not oppose ths Idea of Investigating’ (he 
oondltion of tbe worm, and that M, Rondot has offered very 
praotloal eteletenos In the matter. Ton have probably read Mr. 
Flnuoane’a note Whloh gives a olear history of ths operations 
already undertaken, and will render It unnecessary for ms to 
go over, the tame ground. He sums up ths Issues on whloh She 
I opinion of Ibli meeting Is required under 7 heads. M. Rondot la 
hi* letter states that two things are necessary 4a hie oplnton : one 
that au expert should ocme out from Franco to Investigate ths 
olroums tanoes under whloh the worm fi reared hare and to examtns 
Its oondltion; tbe other that ws should send seed home to him to 
be handed over to $h* principal of one of ths seed rearing 
I establishments In Franoe, and who Is one of M. Pasteurs pupils. 

' He eaye that he will be glad to go Into the whole question so Jen. 
tlfloally with the view of ascertaining what tha diseases 
of the worm are. The proposal Is not mentioned in ths 
set of papers btfors ns, and I isk yon to add fl 

to tbe list. The other question* as to obtaining an expert 
from Frauoe was dealt with totbe dtiouarioo t el tbe subjeot with 
M, Blsot when he wss here, and be was of the same opinion as 
ti. Rondot. The Government of India will, if doetrod, bag lad to 
Arrange with M. Rondot and M« Blnot for the Importation of * 
Frenoh expert. In all other matters, I think we may safely resign 
1 the direotlon of all operations In oonneotion with this subjeot to tha 
Government of Bengal. I oan only hope that yon will ell egcee that 
a right step has baen taken In oommenolng this investigation fay 4 he 
efforts whloh have been made by Mr, Wood-Mason who kae been 
out at considerable trouble and inconvenience to the ellk rearing 
villages, and whose work hat bsen now oontinusd by Mr Mooktr 
| I now ask the meeting to disouee the questions brought forward in 
Mr. Fun«oene‘s nolo. 

Mr. Leokey, a silk broker of this offey, then mads a long statement 
as to the utter iudlffsrenoe displayed both by the Government of 
India and ths Government of Bengal In tbe matter of the deollne 
of tbe Indian «Uk industry, although the subjeot bad been 
before them for many years. Tbe d«ofine oommenoad about 1868, 
and nothing had been done bytiie Government to remedy matters. 
He oonstderd It a duty of the Government to have token effective 
* measures long ego— a duty wbkh they bad neglected He had 
never been cowulted in the matter at all, although ha would have 
been In position to give valuable Information on the subject. He 
| thought the Government should supervise the ellk Industry* 
generally, but this proposal being put to ths mseling was disap- 
proved. The questions before tbe meeting were 

(!) Need anything be done by Government towards introducing 
Improvements In reeling ? 

(2) Need anything be done, snd If so what. In the matter of rt« 
duoing high and differential rates of rant for mulberry lands, or In 
explaining to ryote the law on the subjeot t 

(8) Is ths proposal to get out au expert from Franoe or Italy sp 

proved ? ' 4 

(4) Should the eOQOoa exhibitions It Berhsmpore and Bsjshabyo 
be discontinued ? 

(5) Should the Government of India be asked to get Out oooooas 

from Australia as proposed ? * 

(6) What snosaragements, if any, should bs given to M, Tiuosnt 
dt le Roche f 

(7) Should u laboratory bs started In Bugtand for the examlna- 
lion of the various silk fibres as proposed by Mr, Wardle t 

With regard to f I) it we* generally considered that Government 
could do nothing ; (2) -wa* left oat of oouelderatlsu altogether tor 
the present With rsgsvdto (3) jltert good deal of dlsquieton, .11 
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vm proposed by Mr, Marshall, of lha Bengal Silk Company, tbit 
thi wealthy semindare and landholders of Bsngal, l.e„ tboao Inter- 
Sited to serioulture, bo ukid to assist towards the sxpensta In 
oonnootloii with getting oat in expart from Franoe or Italy ind 
tbit tho European firm* engaged In silk ihoald guarantee tho 
balonoa of tho expense# after dodaotlog tho omoant which tho Gov- 
ernment might grant for tho parpoio. This woo agreed to and It 
witiddod thot tho Government ihoald pat thoshoolfreo In oom- 
monlaitlon with M Eondot of Lyons with the object of obtaining 
tho Servian of in export for -a period of not lots thin two years: 
(4) wm not discussed. As to (6) U was observed that the silk In* 
dastry In Australia wm not sufficiently advanced to render I 
advisable to prooare seed from those. Mr. Leekey suggested 
Khotsoon or Bokhara as a good field for obtatalng healthy teed 
from, Mr, Wood- Mason hero observed ffcatdt was not by Import 
lug foreign seed that disease coo Id be eradicated, bat ratbor bj 
selection and oboorvlng oertaln other oondltlooa oooh as olaanll 
nest, ventilation, Ac. In dleease strlaken colonies of worms, In 
regard to (6) It waa decided to offer a oertaln sum of money to 
an expert If be woald come oat to thla country and 
show a method of treating diseased worms In Beugel 
Aa to the last item. It was remarked that It was not yat decided 
what shape the Imperial Iaakltate was likely to take, and there* 
fore no decision ooald be arrived aa to the eetablishment of a labo- 
ratory In England for the examination of silk fibres ; bat Mr. 
Marshall proposed that as It was Intended to eetabllsh experimen- 
tal laboratories In Bengal at varloaa centre*, (t woatd be more ad- 
visable to limit the experiment to one centre, as then the super- 
vision would be better iQoallned. This was generally agreed to- 
Sir A. Wilson then proposed n vote of thanks to Sir B. Book for 
presiding on the occasion, and to the Government for tbe interest 
they had manifested In thla matter, He also thanked Mr. Finn- 
oane for his Interesting note on some of the questions affecting silk 
production and trade In Bengal, and the other gentlemen amom- 
bled for their preeenoe on the oooaslon 
This brought the oonferenoe to a close. 


familiar P. SehUkrUma, Mm rosea, and gnmdifior* j a very fine 
new Phaiut from Nopal, whloh has not yst been named j a fine 
tpeotaen of an old favourfte, Qneidium ampUeUumi Mia beautiful 
Vanda cctmkctn$< a new and Improved variety of the old Cksrulen, 
and Vanda tricolor. Amougi we noticed some fine 
specimens, especially umduIttemrtHptrMtM, aggre- 

gat* m mafut , as Walloo n low wcUgrown plants D. nobU$ and Dal- 
houtkmvm, and an Immaneo cluster of tho eld and familiar D, 
PferardU , which was ovtrbanglngnreeet volt full of water. There 
eras also a nice spike of flmmitor m taeHm a, The show was 
very good one Indeed, and speaks mack of the en te r prise and ener- 
gy of tbe proprietor. After taring been courteously oondnoted 
through lha oomervatory by Mr, OtaMurjat himself, we left tbe 
“ Victoria,” and pasted late. 

Thi " £m?ws " Nohsxet. ^ 

This Is a comparatively reoent venture, and though not quit# 
tbrea years old, very coneldarable progress has keen made, and a 
large range ef conservatories erected, at considerable outlay, wa 
Imagine. The proprietor, Baboo JV 0. Biswas, la amatoMog hie 
neighbour In every respeot, and It teems clear that. In another 
few years, ha will have got together a flat oolleeMen of plants, 
The orchids In bloom are not very numerous, nor waa the oolleoMOn 
any thing approaching that of Mr. Ohatterjeo, Bat this was to 
be expeoted under the olroametanoea, There were a few Dendro 
biun m, notably aggregates* mafut, a few JPhdfM grandma and two 
or three varieties of the pkal*nqnit of the tehftferfcsua type^nd one 
or two P. grtmdiflora* The oonaervatory was, however, raSptondsnt 
wlth2taufro6ium Pierardii of whloh there were tccree of plants hang* 
log from the roof. There were of ooaret.many other plants worthy of 
notice, bat we are it preeent only oOaoerned with nrohids In con- 
clusion w« may add that lovers of plants and flowers, especially 
orohlds, should not loec tbe ohanoe of paying Miese two nnrserlee a 
visit. 

Miscellaneous Items 


OBCHID EXHIBITION, 


Gabdxminq in India Is making steady though slow, progress. 
It Is «u<& a charming oooapatlon that It to somwhnt surprising to find 
ao few engaging In it to any considerable extent. Up to very 
recently horticulture as a pursuit was oonfioed to the few who, hav- 
ing a natural taste and love for flowers devoted, their time and 
attention to the cultivation of aome at the well known favoarltles 
of fingltoh gardens to remind them of ‘homa,’ Beyond thle very 
few attempt* indeed were made to oUlMvate what are known as 
"rare” plants. It was only In gardens maintained at the publlo ex- 
piate that anything In the way of scientific horticulture woe attempt- 
ed, and rare plants cultivated. Ae for private gardens, they werafew 
and far between, and were owned moatly by Europeans, and to 
thla foot may be attributed the soant Interest manifested (n the 
maintenance of anything like permanent gardens, hot the peculiarly 
migratory nature of a European's sojourn In this ooaatry will aooount 
lor this. Horticulture howsvsr received no enooaragement at the 
hands of the natives of the soil, probably because they understood so 
very little of a solenoe whloh has always been associated with 
‘hard’ and unpronounceable, names, but It Is a sign of the times 
that the native community have wtthln the loot few yearn manifest' 
id a deeper Interest In thto branch of Industry, and a few of them 
hay# actually ettobltohed nuraeriet for thee uIMvotton and tale of naw 
and rare plants with remarkable euooess, It is with two snob 
Miseries that we are at preeent concerned, vh,, the "Victoria" 
owned by Mr. 8. P. Chntterjee, and the “ Empress,” owned by 
Baboo J. G Biswas, both situated In olose proximity to eaob 
Other to Naroooldanga. Both these gentlemen Invited us to 
pay their nurseries a visit to view their oolleotlons of 
Orchids, whloh are now In full bloom Thto throwing open 
If their setabUshmants to the publlo to In Imitation of the 
plan adopted by the leading nurserymen at home, such as William 
Bull, Jams* Vettoh and others who hold annual shows of their 
orohldt, to which Mrs public are Invited* Orchids have risen greatly 
b public favour ef foe years, and being ratbor difficult of culture , 
Ibty are natural regarded with greater Intarest than other plants, 
We accordingly availed ourselves of lha Invitation and visited the 
two, nurseries, going first— 

Thu "VwroaiA" Noy&HbY, 

^Ijfee meet uoHoeable among |he largh collection were the no- 
fvtttoe jot Obe beautiful! butterfly Orohld, Phalmaopeto, Me. 
w . r bos made a large collection of a number of natural hydride 
rqdonsu which have not Vet bftn named evan* Them was the 


Thi riot orop In Slam thto year to reported to have been tbe 
most abundant known in that country during the present 
generation. 

A pi»g* of stone from the Five Golden Hills, Taranganbah, 
Queensland, In whloh gold Is not perceptible to the naked eye, 
has been found, aftsr a oarefal analytic by Mr. Dixon, nf the 
Sydney School of mlnee, to yield tbe extraordinary and almost In* 
credible aesay of 7,787 ©s, 5 dwt 23gr. of gold to the ton. 

The quantity of tea exported from China and Japan to Groat 
Britain from the commencement of the eeaeon to the let of Maroh 
was 148,827,407 lbs., ae compared with 140,069.021 lbs.j exported 
In the corresponding period of Ust year. The exports to the 
United States and Gened# daring the same period were 
88,276,099 lbs., as against 79,989,291 lbs. 

Th* Government geologist, New Booth Wales has furnfthsd the 
Under- Secretary for Mines with an encouraging report on the 
Inverell Diamond mines. About 286,151,000 diamonds, weighing, 
oarata, have been obtained during the past 12 months. The ma- 
jority of the stones are small, a verging four or five to the oarat, 
though diamonds of 2 and 8 carats are found. 

An exchange to glad to announoe tho publication of the first 
number of a periodical to bo edited by Mr. 0 6. Plumb, of Geneva, 
New York. Mr. Plumb to connected with tho agricultural station 
in that locality. The megasloe to to be devoted to Mm promotion 
of economic aclsooe aa applied to agriculture, to the dissemination 
of the recalls el tnveettaaMou In the laboratory and the field, the 
publioeMon of abetraota from Mm most reoent scientific agrioul- 
tarsi Journals, and tho oeUotfta of news bearing on tho wotk of 
agricultural research. Tho journal Is establihsed especially lot 
"scholars and InveeMgatcrs rather than mere readers,^ Usfor* 
Innately scholars and students ars not "a paying olose," 
hence Mr. Plumb's efforts to Introduce a hrlgh-etaes Journal of 
permanent value ehouM meat with tbe more sympathy land support 
from, those who are able to appreciate rite n eoem ttto s of the once. 


Consul Sasutraa, writing ef the salt mlpss of Onrdooa,-.- . 
"These famous mines, that Iota part of thop lto os ne aedlments In the 
western part of the prorinoeet Barcelona, at* MtuaM at the bottom 
of e email valley through whloh rune a stream tributary to the 
SIvwQlklMBiintMM foot nudto the south of Oortto Gardena, and 
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oove r a surface of 1,519,097 •qtttrt firdi. their greeted length 
being 5,577 feet, the width verging from 750 to 1,050 feet. The 
•nit deposit meg be divided Into • two messes, one apparently 
superposed npdn the other, elthohghln reetltg united The deeper 
mess, which Is tbs one tbet Is worked Is el the lower pert of tbs 
valley, end here the sett edits In e stete of greet pnritg, being 
perfsotlg white. The upper mes< Is not so whitens Ills formed 
bg belts of different colors doe to the presume of metelllo oxides, 
oerbonons metter, oleg la thin layers, end even smell orgsule of 
Iron pyrites. Meng deep fttrrowe end gnlllss ere formed bg the 
notion of the meteorlo wnters between high end pointed pseki of 
strenge nspeot, end nlsoonverns end hollows, celled bnjlat, In the 
Interior o! the mm^of -snH ere owing to the seme ooorss. Owing 
to ths extraordinary debases end pnritg of the deposit the mlnei 
ere worked In e meaner tbnt ceases e greet lose of ths prodaot* 
Ths working Is done In ths open nlr, Grades ere formed end 
ditches dag ont on these from thirty to fortg yards long end sight 
to ten wide bg msecs of ploknxes end bores, water being need to 
fnoilitnto the operation. The amount of salt extrooted gesrlg Is 
lodgnlfloent to tbs possible yield, ths eotael glel 1 not sxossdlng 
50,000 owte M whloh Is oonsnmed principally In Ontelonle end 
Aragon, Ths salt Is sold at the storehouse at Oerdoae at forty 
fire cents the hundred weight, M 

A Special despatch reoelred by the Ohloego Tribune from 
Oanton,Ohlo telle of e wonderful Invention which msy throw natural 

( ten Into tbs sheds. It eaye : “ Ths news ' oomss in rsiponee to an 
nqalry to Mr. W. B Sailor, a neighbour of the inventor, J J. 
Johnson, of Columbiana, Ohio Mr. W, B Sutler U e prominent 
manufeotursr of that place. Mr. Sutler replies to a letter address- 
ed him by a Canton business mao, and says Johnson bee been 
working on ths Invention for some time, end has inooeeded in per- 
fecting nis process to saoh an extent that wonderful results were 
eooomptlshed. The principle of the machine Is e system of siphons, 
end air Is foroed alternately through water end through oil, resul- 
ting In gee. The tests made by Mr. Johnson with tbs machine 
first finished by him resulted fta getting 450,000 oubla feet of gas 
from a barrel of oil. After th U immense quantity of gas has been 
made the reeldae of oil, ae a lubricator, ie said to tie worth ei maoh 
ae the barrel of oil originally. It ie oheaper than daylight for after 
getting the light end fuel you have the original value of material 
you get it from. Mr Johbeon made a trip to Boston and bad a 
oonferanoe with oapltaliete regarding the sale of the right to the 
invention. After hie representation* chemists from Harvard College 
were eent to Columbiana' to Investigate. They reported favourably 
upon It, and Johnson wae given $1,009,000 for the right la the Unit- 
ed States, with the exception of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iodlana, and 
Illinois, Later he sold the right to these foar States, with the 
exosptlon of Colombian* County, to a Pittsburg tyodloate for < 
$500,000. The men from Boston who examined the maoblne said 1 
that when perfected no doubt a million feet of gas ooald be pro 
duoed from a barrel of oil. As an illuminaat It l« said to be far 
superior to the gai manufactured under the ordinary prooess, and 
as a fuel Ie vastly better than natural gas. Its heat Is Intense. A 
bar of lead wae thrust Into the bias* and immediately fell apart. 
Prom a pipe from Johnson’s laboratory l*sa*in blaze eight feet long 
that makee an Intensely brilliant light, When knowledge of the 
Invention gets abroad it Ie expiated to create a sensation, as It 
will oompletely revolutionise the matter of fuel and lighting, 
The parlies who have gained oontrol of the Invention have been 
endeavoring to keep It quiet until they were ready to begin 
operations. 1 * . w 

Selections. 


Official Papers, 


SILK PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN BENGAL. 


[NoMfty If. Fiiweane, Director of Agriculture, Bengal. ] 

In this note I propose to make a few remarks on some quel* 
Ilona connected with the silk Industry in Bengal whloh have recent- 
ly been referred to me for report. The disoassloa of some of these 
questions ie beast with those difficulties arising from Ignoranoe of 
faota,and that Impossibility of ascertaining foots ae oontradletlnguleh- 
ed from opinions whloh form so striking an element In the dleouselon 
of every question connected with agrioaUaral products In Bengal 
It will be eeen that on eaoh apparently simple questlone ae these 
•—to what extent hoe their been a falling off in the cultivation of 
the mulberry plant la recent years ; whether this felling off ie due 
at altar If so to what extent, to the high and differential raise of 
rent alleged to be oharged for mulberry lands; whether these high 
rente have by oontraotlng the area under cultivation with mulberry 
and thus stinting the food supply of the silk worms osueed disrate 
n the worms and degeaeratloa of Ike ooooons ; whether in foot, 
there has been any snob degeneration Oa all these questions there 
Is a wide dlff renos of opinion and In support of the opinions ad van . 
suit these Ie much ih eo rl el o f , but Bit tatemeot of leer. Thee* 


difficulties regarding questions of area under oaltlvntlon, amount 
and effeot of rente mutt ocntlnue to exlet, anises and until we have 
In Bengal a detailed larvey, and saoh arraogements for oolleotlou of 
agricultural statistic* as are to be found in all other pa’te of ludlit 
but ere entirely wanting In these proviaoes. 

When the enuounoemeut «ae made that an Indo-Colonlal Ex* 
hlbitioa waa to be held, the Government of India wae reviewing 
the various products of the ooantry with a view to determine 
whloh of them might be moat likely to reward efforts for tbo 
promotion of their development, end deoidsd that silk woe the 
product of whloh there was most hope. By the wieb alike of tbo 
Government of India and of the Royal Commissioners, Mr. War* 
die oame to ladle 11 to give enooaragement to the extended 
prodaotioo of tneear eiik, to oolleot samples of the wild and 
domeetioated silks of India, and to see bow It wae that Bengal 
silks had fallen Into disrepute within the laet twenty-five years.* 9 

Having vteited varioas filatures la Rajihebye and Mooreheda* 
bad, Mr. Wardle, on the authority ol tome of the gentlemen 
whom he vteited, exp reseed the opinion that the fibre 
of Bengal silk might be preferred in several respeote 
to the Italian. If properly reeled. He attributed the deoline 
In mulberry oaltlvntlon, wfaiob he bad been Informed bad 
taken phot In recent yean, to the high and differential rates of 
rente charged for malberry lands, the low prices of the silk market, 
the failure ol the ooooon crops due to want of proper eeleotlon of 
feed by native breeders, ana to the Introdaotloo of more profitabln 
staples, snob as sugarcane and patatoei. Ik wae enggeetsd to him 
that Government should rear ooooons for seed purposes, and sboatd 
set an example to private ismlndars by radoolng the rent for 
malberry lands In lte own and in Ward’s estates. 

Mr. Wardle’s suggestions having been referred' tome for report, 
I consulted the Collectors of the illkprodnolng districts on tbs 
questions of tbs existence end effeot of high and differential rates of 
rent, by a olroalar letter, of whloh oopy Ie annexed, together with 
copies of the replies reoelved to It. I also visited Berhampore 
lo July last, and again a few days ago, and made personal enquiries 
among the managers of the prfoolpat silk-filatures at that plane 
ae well ae from malberry cultivators and ooooon rearers I likewise 
disouied the eubj <at with Baboo Nitya Gopal Mookerjee, a Ciren- 
cester scholar, woo lies lately been deputed on special duly on 
enquiries regarding the deoline of the silk Industry lo Bengal, 
The following remarks contain the results of these enquiries. 

The gentlemen whom I consulted do not attaoh ranch Import- 
ance to Mr Wardle’s suggestions for Improvement of the reeling 
process. Monsieur GaUols Informed me that he had Introduced 
the reeling machine known as the Tavalett* oontono. recommended 
by Mr Wardle long before the date ol tbit gentleman's visit to 
Berhampore. and that the silk made by the ordinary reeling pro- 
oeee is quite ae good ae that made by the machinery recommended 
by Mr, Wardle. loan offer no opinion on this point whloh Is one 
for experts to settle. What appeare to be olearly the opinion of 
those who are most Interested, le that no notion is m present 
required on the part of Government in the matter of the Introdao- 
lion of improved machinery for reeling. 

Bat It may here be remarked that if no improvement la the 
reeling prooess inah as la recommended by Mr. Wardle le likely 
to produae better silk than Is at present produoed 
la Bengal it may be questioned whether Bengal ellk will 
ever be able to oompete with that of Italy even If the disease 
among silkworms (presently to be referred to ) to whloh the deoline 
In Lhe industry in reoent years Is attributed should be altogether 
eredloated. l he eradication of pebrlae or whatever the disease 
msy he whloh Is now otuiing alarm, will only leave matters where 
they were before It broke out, end Bengal ellk wae already being 
driven oat of the market before the out break of pebrine among the 
worms. Mr. Wardle has again, In a letter of reoent date, drawn 
attention to the Importanoe of Improved reeling, and eaye that, 
with euoh Improvement, Bengal ellk oan successfully oomp'ete 
with that of Italy and France. 

Mr. Wardle laid mn oh etress on the eff sot of the high and differ- 
ential rente oharged for malberry land In bringing about a dec- 
line In the silk Industry In Bengal. The ellk of the Indian worm 
was, he argued, structurally as giod as the Italian, bnt the Ben- 
gal ooooon was not ee large as she Italian, and did not contain 
as maoh silk. This, he thought, might result from the Indian 
worms being m a UI volt toe, and also from their being Imperfectly 
bred and badly nourished, The insufficiency of the nourishment 
wae attributed to the dearness of the malberry plant, partially 
oaased by exoesslve rents oharged for the laud ou whloh the plant 
wae grown. Before the Amerloaa War, rant was, be bad been 
told, low ; daring that war, and in the few following years of 
prosperity, the rents of malberry laode were ran up and have 
not been since redaoed, notwithstanding the depression of reseat 
years. He therefore soggeeted that Government might now set an 
example to esmlodara by reducing these txoeeslve rente In Its own 
and In Ward's estates, 

A pernsal of the annexed olroular letter and of the 
replies to It (Appendix A) will shew, ae already remarked 
that there le maoh difference of opinion regarding the existence 
and effeot of theee alleged high and differential rates of 
rent It Is obvious that If high rent is oharged for laud of a 
particular quality, because of Its quality, whether It grows 
sogaroana, potatoes, or malberry, and not alone beouaee It grows 




bring about a reduction of the rent of each land In favour of malberry 
more than in favour of tobooco, auguroaue or potatoes. If mulber- 
ry Is not able to oompete with these other products on equal terms, 
the ou I tl ration of mulberry must deoline, and Government would 
not be justified lu attempting to prop U np by faotltloue encourage- 
meats. Bat If, on tbs other hand, land of a particular quality le 
let to a ryot at a particular rate of rent, and the ryot Is prohibited 
from growing mulberry tn It, oc if e ep*ei»l rate of rent, la put 
e»f» tfwtond, bmm* tin rye# y e w/ m u lb e rr y, m§ §petet 
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IfffttnMto #Hh Monsieur Planar 1 * system who win exsmlotthe 
Moths lull teao » Babo N G. Mookerjee to do ao likewise. I do 
not think that Baboo 5, G. Mookerjee can be expected to do tbit 
unaided, nor dots he thtftk to himself. 

Baboo N. G. MoOkerJee't supervision and aid will be Invaluable 
at be bat alteidy shown by hie auoossful efforts la getting the 
roarers to adept more hekltbr method! Of rearing the ooooona, 
and alto alter Kattraollon by the expert, in the miorosopplo ex 
amtaatlon and eeleotlon of healthy teed. Bat I do not think that 
be alone Will be able to do all that It required 
Whatl recommend !• therefore that & Frenchman or Italian be 
got onion a tilery Of Be. 200 to Be. 800 a month for one year at 
lent ; that he be Baiooiated with Baboo N. G. Mookerjee and 
planed under him ; that he and Baboo N, G, Mokerjee work 
together in the mloroeoopio examination of the moths and selec- 
tion of hoaithy seed, that pending the Frenchman's an tval Baboo 
N. G. Mookerjee continue to work, ea regard! the rearing of the 
cocoons, on the line# now being followed by him whloh are those 
recommended by Mr. Thomas Dlokene In hla "Golde toSerioul- 
tore." If the reeblta of theee experiments ihonld be satisfactory, 
there would be no great difficulty In getting the 

ooooen- rearers at all tbe seed rearing oentrea, of whloh there 
ire only ilx altogether, to adopt similar arrangements. 

Ihe cost of carrying oat the proposed arrangement la estimated 
it fie, 20,000, detail! of whloh will be found annexed, (marked F, ) 
One third ef this amount might be paid by tbe Government of 
India, one third by the Government of Bengal, and the balance 
might be defrayed by contributions by the firm* Interested In the 
lllk Industry, ell of whom are willing to oo operate with Govern* 
meat In this matter, 

Miscellaneous quenioia—Amoug other questions whloh have been 
vatsed la recent correspondence on silk la that of the expediency 
of continuing to hold ooooon exhibitlona such at have been 
held in recent years In Berbempore and Bajthahye, There is a 
general concurrence In the opinion, in whloh I agree, that these 
inhibitions ahonld be stopped The amount now In bands of tbe 
Committee at Berhampore (about Rs 880) ebould be expended in 
tbb manner Indicated lu the last paragraph 
ImportMtion of c ocoont/rom Australia —The quoitlon has alio 
been asked whether Bengal reding labour, which is now 
employed only for six months in the year, might not be utilized 
In reeling Australian oocoona if Imported for that purpose. Messrs. 
Gallols arid Stooke of Berbampore, whom I consulted on this 
point, would be glad to pnrohaee ooooona from Australia, but are 
unable to eay whether they oan do eo with advantage till they 
receive apeoimene and are Informed of the price at whloh the 
ooooone could be imported. The Government of India may, 
perhaps, be able to arrange with the Australian authorities for a 
supply of specimen cocoons, and may be able to procure Information 
regarding their price delivered in ludla. 

Another question whioh has been recently raised In connection 
With this subject is whether it Is not posstble and desirable to 
convert tbe multlvoitine worm of Bengal into an annual. Monsieur 
Vmoent do la Roohe claims that be has discovered- 

(1) a method of preserving the yearly breed of silkworms; 

(2) a method of converting the multivoltlne worm into a yearly 


brand. 

(3) a method Of preventing the irregular birth of the worm, 

(4) a method cf rearing the silkworm for Industrial purposes, 
when and bow the ierloutturists wish it. 

,A the result of this method, the quality of the thread of the 
Silk ooocous Is, he says, Improved, and the breeds of the worms 
are preserved healthy and improve daily. 

M. Vincent de la Roche asks that he be put in oouimunioatign 
with Mr. Bashford who made experiments from 1854 to 1875 In 
Improvement of the breed of silkworm at Surdah 

He also asks Government to take “ the Initiative of recompen- 
sing and encouraging him' 1 before be imparts the result of his dis- 
coveries. 

His letter has been circulated among gentlemen Interested In the 
Industry, who it will bs seen appear to have no great confidence In 
the value frf his dUooverlei (Pspers maked C). 

Messrs. .Tardies, Skinner are, however, willing to put M. Vincent 
de la Boohe In communication with their present manager at Sur- 


dah. 

Thu question has alsobeen atked by Mr. Wardle whether, in the 
Interests of the silk Industry in Bengal especially and also of tua- 
sur silk, It Is not necessary to Institute in England a small labora- 
tory for -the examination of the various silk fibres of the raoes 
ana breeds even of each species produced In India so that suob 
•truotural examinations can go on side by side With these eutomolo- 

S loal and biological ones that have been started at tbe Iudian 
Inteum, Calcutta. ” 


Tbe papers on this subject are annexed marked E, 

In this note I have merely jotted down the various questions 
whloh have been raised In reoeot correspondence without attempt- 
Big anything like an exhaustive dlsousalon df them. For Informa- 
tion regarding tbe past history of tbe silk Industry in Bengal, refer- 
ence may be made to— 

Bilk In India, by Mr. Geoghegan ... ... 1872 

Memorandum on Silk In India, by L, Llotard, Gov- 
ernment of ludla, Revenue aud Agricultural De 
q^rtment ... ... .« • 1888 

18. The following papers are annexed — 


(а) Correspondence regarding exlltenoe and effect of high and 

differential rates of rent for mulberry lands. 

(б) Preliminary reports on disease of silkworms, by Mr, Wood- 

Mason and Baboo Nltya Gopal Mookerjee. 

(c) Correspondence regarding proposals by M. Vincent de la 
Rod u. 

[ 4 ) Bto^ewentehowlng value of mulberry altk exported in recent 

ymt, 


(e) Letters from Messrs, Wardle and N Rondot cf various dates 
in 1885-86 

{() Detailed statement of expenditure proposed in paragraph 12 
prepared by Mr. N. G. Mookerjee In communication with 
Messrs, Gallols, Marshall and myself. 

19. To sum up, the questions for consideration are theee— 

(1) Need anything be done by Government towards introducing 

Improvements In reeling ? 

(2) Need anything be done, and if so what, in the matter of 

reducing high and differential rates of rent for mulberry 
lands, or in expl lining to ryots ths law on the subject ? 

(3) Is thn proposal to get out an expert from France or Italy ap- 

proved ? Are the estimate* of expenditure and the pro- 
posed distribution cf cost approved ? 

(4) Should the ooooon exhibitions at Berhampore and Rsjsbahye 

be discontinued ? 

(5) Should the Government of India be asked to get out ooooona 

from Australia at proposed ? 

(0) What encouragement, It any, ahould be given to M. Vincent 
de la Boobe ? 

(7) Should a laboratory be started in England for the euamlna. 
tion of the various silk fibres a* proposed by Mr. Wardle f 


THE HORSE SUPPLY IN INDIA. 


Major Hcmfbey and Col. Twkkdib are looal writers well known 
to our readers in connection with the Important question of the 
"Horae supply in India.” The first is anxious that Government 
should go iu largely for oouutry-breds ; the seoond advocates the 
establishment of nnraertes, in whloh Arab oolta, ptoked up oheap 
at a very early age, oould be reared and trained. A writer in Blaok- 
wood's Magazine, who Is evidently an expert like tho other two, 
maintains, on the other hand, that the moat important source of 
horse supply for the present army of India is Australia. "There 
oao,” he says, "be no doubt that, taking them all round, the Aus- 
tralians, or Waters, are now the best horses in India." The horses 
found in the ranks of the Indian Army are generally arranged under 
five heads— as Ar^bs, Persians, Northerns, oouutry-breds, and 
Australians or Wa ert Formerly many very sturdy horses 
came from the Gape ; and latterly an attempt baa been 
made to import Hungarian horses from Trieste. Bat this fffort, 
though the horses are oheap for their quality, Is still to the experi- 
mental stage. In the old days most of the horses required for the 
army in Bombay aud Bengal were purchased in the Arab stables 
of Bombay, The horses for the Madras Army were landed 
at Mangalore and marched aorosa country to a remount depot near 
Bangalore. But owing, partly to the restrictions put by the Turks 
on all export of horses from Arabia, and partly to the new Govern- 
ment regulations on this side, the supply of Arab horses to tbe 
Southern Presidency has entirely ceased. The writer to Bladkwood 
though he owns that the general run of Arab horses are £ist rate, 
thinks that they are too small to prove satisfactory mounts to any 
bub native cavalry. Persian horses are, however, among the most 
useful remounts in Iudis, whether, for cavalry or for gun teams. 
They havo more power aud sieo than Arabs, with much of 
the same constitutional good qualities, and— a matter of great 
importance to the State — they are generally obeaper in price. 
Bat the available supply is small, and It Is virtually limited 
to tbe Bombay Army. The writer does not seem to be aware 
that Coionl Ben Wiliams, the head of the IndUn Remount Depart- 
ment, has lately been travailing lu Persia making arrangements for 
a much larger future supply of Persian horses. If his suggestions 
oan be oarried imo effect, we are likely to hear a good deal more of 
the PerflUn horse as a remount. 

The "Northern" horsse used to come in large numhers from one 
of the two great markets for Asiatic horses, Herat and Cabul. This 
source of supply was interrupted during the Afghan War, end hae 
since been strangely neglected by the Government. It might easily 
be revived, and espeulaby, if possible, for Ihe class of Northerners 
known as "Turoomant," * that sp'endid aud enduring race of 
Arabs, which from the peculiarities of tbe soil, now tqual to English 
thoroughbreds to size aud resemble them In appearanoe." All Indian 
travellers in Turklstan have been of opinion that the 
horses of the Tekke Tnrcomaus have no equal* for war 
service, and many year* stocu Colonel Baker said, " It 
is singular that the magnificent breed whloh Is to be found In 
such numbers among the Turcomans has never mude Its way on 
any large scale into Hindoostau " Thsyare now naturally drift- 
ing into the hsudi oi Russia, but still the horses of Northern Per- 
sia are of much tbe same breed, and these should be available 
either via Herat, or through Busbire or Bunder Abbas on the Per- 
sian Gulf. Of the country-breeds, the Ratty wars were probably 
the best of tbe old distinct races of the oountry, marked as they 
were by extraordinary powers of endurance, But tho breed has not 
been maintained iu its original purity. It Is to the revival of this 
breed that Major Humlrey has devoted his beat energies, and ho 
has already succeeded In gaining for country-bredi some Important 
raolng oonoessions, which are likely to stimulate private breeders. 
But Major Humfrey would agree most warmly with the writer In 
Blackwovd that *' If success in horse- breeding in India Is to be 
looked for on any great soale, It must be due tqJihe efforts «f the 
English Government— aud is Is no new thing shat this subject should 
be considered of tbe highest Importance ; and the powemof providing 
in the oountry to a great extent for the wants of his own army has 
always been looked upon as a most 'desirable object to be attained," 
In the old times the stud department provided borses of great 
onduranoe and blood, Sufficient numbers were produced to mount 
the British oavalry an i artillery to the North-West P/ovInoe, and 
we are now told that, a- a proof of their good qu*lhitMr that as 
late aa 1870 there wore still to bo found effioient animals In artillery 
teams whloh had taken their part, and done thdlr duty 
well, in .the long marches and* fevers work of the 
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Muoity o a m pa gn*. The Nizam is] trying some Interest* 
log experiments, and la understood to have bred a few very good 
horses, and fair remounts for native oavalry have been bred at 
the Coougul farm in Mysore There are few waya in whlob the 
native chiefs osn be of betttr service io the Government than by 
devoting a portion of their ample mean* to hone* breeding, and few 
more pleasant. Oar writer, however, differs essentially from 
Major Bumfrey In thinking M it is very doubtful whether, nnder 
present Government arrangements, horse-breeding In India will 
ever produce (he desired result of a permanent and trustworthy 
supply of good animals. M And for that reason he looks chiefly to- 
wards Australia 

The importation of Australian horses Into Iadia only dates back 
a little over thirty years, and at first they bore a bad character. 
They were ooarso wild, ragged-looking, long legged animals with 
curiously exaggerated powers of buck jumping. But gradually a 
olass of middlemen has sprang up in Australia who, though they 
keep large runs, are not breeders, They purchase the 
young stock, feed them on the gra»t*lands, handle 
them and train them, aud then sell them to shippers for 
the Indian market. They perform the exact fuuotlons that Colonel 
Tweedie wishes the Indian Government to undertake in Arabia 
Itself, and their suooess in Australia Is a point in his favour. The 
priuolpal shippers engaged in the horse trade between Australia 
and Caloutta are Weekes, Baldook, Warren, Vanrenen, 
Cavanagh, and Hunder, and betweeu Australia and Madras 
Korouse. Madden, Learmontb, Gldoey and others T‘»e trade is 
believed to be a very profitable one and the late John Wilson, the 
Circus proprietor, dabbled In It to very good account. The horses 
are now generally carried In steamers, not In soiling ships and 
arrangements are often made to allow the alok horses to lie on 
sawdust beds-— a plan that has not yet been attempted in the 
Arab horse trade from the Persian Gulf. The average 
price paid by the Australian shippers is a trade aeoret. But it 
oannot exceed from £15 to £20 all round. The Government 
limit for the purohase of Australian remounts has been lately 
raised to £50 sterling. They rarely fiud their way Into the ranks 
of the native army. But says our writer, to oarry the sturdy 
English dragoon or to take their places in the tearna of horse or 
field artillery, it would be bard, even in Europe — to find animals 
more suitable. 0 On the other hand, they are exortics and require to 
be carefully aoollmatised. But, if they are well fed and well 
eared for, they are phyaloally superior to Asiatic horses just as 
Europeans are physically superior to Asiatics. Everything depends 
on the manner In whloh they are aoolimatlsed. and this has only 
of late years been carefully studied. There is little doubt, we are 
told, that no army In the world is better mounted than that of 
India is in Its normal condition. But, if a time of pressure arise 
wrf should have to depend almost mainly on the animals now in 
private hands. The writer says that there la only one plan 
feasible that a number of horses equal to one year's require 
meats should always be kept In reserve at the dep6te, in 
addition to the remounts for the current year. These horses 
he would apparently obtain from Australia We venture to 
think, however, that he does not lay enough stress either 
on the Importance of country-bred stud farms or the possibi- 
lity of a greatly Increased supply of large boued horses from Persia, 
The queatlon is one of great importance. Asia is the land of mount, 
•d warriors, and in all its historic straggles and oonquests, crowds 
of horsemen have ever taken a distinguished part. It h also the 
land of enormous dlstanoes, and it may be readily oonoeived as 
he puts it, M with what -magnitude the question of horse-supply 
shows in the eyes of the military ohlefs and organisers of India " 
— Times oj India, 

IOWA’S EXPERIMENTAL WORK IN HORTICULTURE. 


At the reoent meeting of the Eastern Iowa Horticultural soolety 
Prof. Budd being oalled upon for the purpose, made the following 
statements in substance of the experimental work now being carried 
on by the Iowa State Horticultural Soolety, and mainly under his 
dlreotion. We copy the portion used from The Homestead. 

"We now have 18 experiment stations In the atate, and will 
ultimately have about 25 outside of the oentral station at Ames. 
We will send all new varieties thought to be worthy of trial to 
all the experiment stations In the Btate, This selecting will be 
done by a selecting committee of five, and they will determine 
what, and where things will be sent ; of oourie attention being 
paid to the probable value of varieties and their adaptation to diff- 
•rent localities, This stook will be sent out at the expense of the 
state soolety ; and as these stations are on private farms ths plants 
of oourse become the property of the grower or owner of the ground 
nnder restrictions of the soolety and direction of a committee. 
Wa have baen so far tending out novelties and new varieties 
thought to be suited to places to whloh sent. This is oue line of 
anr work, 

41 The state soolety has formulated a premium list aud 
rule* for peylbg premiums for seedling fruits grown from 
eeed. A new Seedling apple, for example, that reoeived 
premiums for 20 years would in the 20 yetrs receive near- 
ly $4,000. xhere are also eeoond premiums, and as all 
our oomtnou fruits are In the list, you see there is oouslderabie 
encouragement given for new varieties. At first thought the 
$1,500 per year would nor be considered sutfiaieuk to pay inuoh 
large premiums, but i>i 20 years the appropriation will aggregate 
$30,000. We have been doing considerable experimental wo'k at 
the Agricultural College, Introducing the varieties of apple, plum 
pear, cherry and ornamental trees of East Europe, We lnve pro 
ptgltfd tUft |kfok $| thf A^rlQultural College, and distributed It 


to substations, and we now have sub-stations all the way from 
the Rooky Mountains to Maine and Vermont, even in Manitoba* 
Many of these ironclads have fruited, We now have plates and 
casts of over 100 varieties fruiting sinoe these severe winters began. 
Indeed we have done more io these few severe winters and dry 
summers than we could have accomplished io twenty years of 
ordinary times, as we have obtained results that ooufd not have 
been seoured In ordinary seasons. We are gettiog reports from 
these 800 stations, and as fast as they oome Io they are tabulated 
and kept In a big|ledg«r prepared for that purpose. We have over 
three hundred varieties of the different fruits in these stations, 
and we expect to tell the story within the next ten years ; not onr 
story but the story of the hundreds that are trying them, There 
are examples of our experiments There are classes of apples that 
we are testing, There are several of the olase of Yellow Trans- 
parent and Thaler. They are two weeks earlier than our old 
varieties and are of better quality than Early Harvest. There 
are about ten varieties that we have of the Duchess family. Like 
Daoheaa io fruit aud tree and habits of growth ; one is two weeks 
earlier, some a week earlier some a little latter and so on for two 
months later ; the only apparent difference is time of ripening. 
If you were to pass an orohard of these varieties, you would call 
them all Duohess, Then there Is the Aport family, very mnoh 
like Alexander. Then there la the Longfleld family running Into 
many varieties. We have many of these catalogued ana des- 
cribed lii our bulletin, whloh we send out free. If any of you 
want it, send a oard and it will be mailed to you.” 

[Here follows a description of the prooess of artificial 
cross fertilization, but as this was described by the professor 
fn a recent artiole in the Farmer's Review, we omit It, — E d ] 

° As to our plan of experimental work : We propose to send all 
promising new verities to tbe experimental stations. The stook 
will be owned by the keepere of the stations, but kept noder rules 
of the soolety. Keepers of the stations will report as to hardlooss 
and general behaviour, but later we expect a committee will, at 
proper times visit these stations to see that the requirements are 
complied with, and report as to success at the different stations, 
and their reports will be oarefully filed away, the desirable parts 
being published. Thus we will have results from parties not 
interested. Any person originating or introducing a desirable kind 
can send plants to our stations but can coutrol stook by having 
those seeing it sign an agreement not to propagate without pre- 
mium They can thus get a reward of the behavior of their stook 
without losing oootrol of it. In this way we get new varieties 
and are testing them before they are known or on the market. 

" From a consideration of plant breeding we are led to tbe con- 
clusion that Darwin reached after pursuing this subject thirty 
years. He, after working year after year with over 500 specimens 
of plants and thousands of varieties, oonoluded that nature 
abhorred self-fertilization, and oonoluded that this was a wise 
provision of nature to sustain the vigor of a speoles, as succession 
of generations of self-fertilization onuses degeneration. By tenth or 
twelfth orose of a variety, or In, breeding ae we might oall It, would 
ex-terminato the plant. The first thought is that as pistils and 
stamens are both formed in the same blossom no outside fertiliza- 
tion is required, but as a matter of fact, the least spook of 
foreign pollen is prepotent. When we are asked why this is 
so, we must say that we do not know, but consider it a wise 
provision of nature to retain the vigor of a species. I would like to 
ofLr another thought but will commence to another direction, We 
have had a good deal of discussion as to blossom of Miner plum. 
If we examine Miner blossom we may find nothing wrong, yet the 
trees may not bear, while Miner near wild plums generally bear. 
Uhe facts are that tbe pollen may be wasted before the stigmas are 
in condition to be fertlllized. Mr, 3peer some years ago found a 
very fine wild plum, In a thicket, that bore weil, but when moved 
to his own ground it did not bear, and he was ready to go back on It, 
bat, on college ground intermingled with other varieties It bears 
well. We have a grand field for work in oross-fertllizlng our native 
plums with foreign varieties. 

" There is another matter that I make no delioaoy In speaking of 
here because we are not doing It for tbe money hut to ln$roduoe the 
subject of Intermingling varieties and oross-fertlllzation. The ooilege 
la sending out a collection containing onr best natives, with varieties 
from East Poland, Sfleoia, aud Russia, one hundred trees consisting 
Of twenty-five varieties, one year old, for $10. But we expect tbe 
purchaser to plaot in group and report results The charge of ten 
oents each Is to help to cover cost of produotlon and handling. Tbe 
purchasers will In this woy have an easy opportunity to plant seed, 
and thus get cross-fertilised varieties, and we are sure that It will 
result in great benefit to our state,— Farmers' Review, 


GHEE AND ITS ADULTERATION. 


Mr, B. S. Shroff, L. M. AS., read on interesting papsr before 
a reoent meeting of the Grant College lledioal Society ou M The 
Ghee Supply of Bombay ; its adulteration and means to prevent 
it, We gave below extracts from the paper, which was of highly ^ 
Interesting and useful character 

“ The consumption of gbee In India bat Bombay particularly, is 
I think mi re extensive than in any other country having an equal 
number of population, from the peculiar dietetic habits of the 
people, except in the case of the Bedouins near tbe Red Sea and 
[ tbe Persian Gulf who are said to use a oupful of gbee before break- 
fast, The import of ghee In Bombay by rail, in addition to looal 
production, annually amounts to about 92,055 Bengali mannds or 
2*69,621 Bombay miondi j by sea from ports within tbe presftdsnoy* 
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85.785 Bombay maund*, and from foreign port*, 33.839 Bombay 
mounds, Tha quantity large as it Is, Is not all that is consumed 
here. The local production of ghee and the addition of fat, Ac,, 
should give us an actual local consumption of about 4,50,000 manndi 
ghee in Bombay. This very extensive trade is confined to about 
12 persons only In Bombay, eight of whom are Hindoos, mostly 
Bhatias, and the rest four Alahoinedans dealing in ghee Imported 
from foreign ports. The Hindoos have their agents in most of the 
railway stations and seaports in the presidency. These agents t uy 
the ghee from the natives of the toil known a* Kithana in some 
places who are mostly cultivators, or fromVanjars who periodically 
bring in loads of ghee on cattle irom distant piaoes. The agents 
form a clique at every station, and do not allow strangers to enter 
the business. The ghee thus bought may be fresh or stale, and In 
the latter instance rancid But there Is no adulteration. At times 
the ghee contains more whey than usual, which, being soon deoom 
posed, turns it ranold. This in many (natations is due to an im- 
perfect prooess of heating. Suob ghee is bought at lower »a’>e then 
good ghee, and re-heated for improvement. The adulteration is 
carried on on a very large soale both here and in the stations from 
wb loh Is Imported, but in both these plaoos the parties are 

one and the same, the merchants or their servants. Ghee is 
adulterated with injurious and non-lnjurious articles, The articles 
used in adulteration, Mr Shroff says, Include various oUb, fats 
from deceased and slaughtered animal oaroasses, and other«orn- 
positlons. 11 The fats ar« mostly found in ghee imported from 
foreign ports, and also in Kurraohee ghee. They are alio added to 
rancid ghee in Bombay. There are Bpeolal godowns somewhere at 
Mandvi where regular professionals, called Tavanyas nr heaters, 
are engaged for the purpose. Animal fat Is generally aildod in pro- 
portion of 10 seers to a maund of 40 seers of ghee ; and with a view 
to do away with any animal odour of the fat, about 10 noera of curd 
is also added to the above composition. This sort of compcidtion is 
provided, among others, to all Government departments where the 
ghee supplied is not kept long before being used. This Is but a 
natural result of the low rates < ffered to merchants who cannot get 
pure gheeeven atmuoh higher rates. This composition is also supplied 
to various lines of steamers, whore the cervices of uative crews have 
been engaged. It also finds a market among the poor classes of the 
population who buy their rations daily. There is another composi- 
tion consisting of equal parts of Kardhaya oil and fat This com- 
position Is mostly used among the poor classes of Mabomedsns and 
more particularly In Mahomodan hoarding- house© This kind of 
ghee to all appearanoe looks like good ghee, but it has a peculiar 
greasy taste found commonly in fat. The fat is objectionable on 
the ground of its being derived in mauy instances from diseased 
animal oaroasses, and from other repulBlvo sources. I ain borne out 
In my latter remark by the Secretary of the Calcutta Health Society 
who remarks in his letter to mu thus There la reason to believe 
that some of the fat employed in the process is obtained from most 
repulsive sources.*’ 

Among other compositions used are wax, paste made of ratalu, 
diasoorla satlva, banana, inspissated curd, potato pulp, and various 
kinds of flour. 

*' Among the oils used for adulteration there are some which arc 
injurious and others not. The loiter include cotton seed oil, 
BBBamum oil, the oil drawn from Gui/.otia Ahyssinloa or Oiotfora, 
Cocoa Nuolfero, Garolnia Indioum, Arsohis Hypogtei, and 
CarthamuB Tiuotorius. These are added to pure ghee or to a oom 
position consisting of fat and gh^e In various proportions, and 
although their use is in no way injurious in point of health, yet 
tiiey are not borne by weak stomachs, giving rise to dyspeptic 
complaints. Agaiu, tho combinations of oils are not worth the 
money for which they are sold, and are objectionable on the ground 
of fraudulent sale. This sort of adu Iteration is largely carried on at 
almost every station where these oils are obtainable 'The value of 
these oils varies from Ra. 4 to 5 per maund. The injurious oils arc 
the mowra seed oil, the kbakhan or pilvan oil, and the madvUiug 
oil. These three oils are irritant in their natute, and cause IntUm- 
matlon of the priuia* vice The mowra-seed oil is largely used in 
the adulteration of ghee in the Gu/ jrat, Kattywar, and Jubbulporo 
districts It Is added with a view to lucraase the weight of pure 
ghee as also to give it a yellow colour to imitate the ghee ptepated 
from oow milk ; 10 seers oan be added to amauud of good ghee. The 
kbakhan oil is similarly used in Guzerat and Bombay as also to give 
greater consistency to liquid ghees. It is also added in proportion 
of 25 per cent to good ghee while being heated, ami then the 
mixture is allowed to oool In earthen jars put underground. Tho 
madvising >a similarly added Other non injurious articles are 
added to ghee with a view to improve old or inferior ghee In quality, 
hardness, and odour, and to Increase its weight. With the object 
of arriving at oorreot conclusions I have examined several samples 
of ghee. I have examined nearly UOaamp’es of different ghees, and 
in all Instances they were found, with the exception of eight speoi> 
meus, tu be adulterated with some one or other of the articles earned 
above. The process I followed was that laid down by A. W. Blyth, 
in his manual of Practical Chemistry. In ten specimen* I found, 
on heating in test tubes, sediments amounting from 5 20 per cent 
of the quantity used.. They consisted of some staroh and vegetable 
matters, These specimens were obtained from localities whore the 
people are very poor. The rest 50 did not give any solid sodlment, 
bat dey\ sited milk -hatter in variable quantities, not exceeding 1 2 
per oent in any instance The colour of these specimens was not a 
criterion of purity.* Kv«o the colour Is deceptive, lu many 
instances vurmei+o water, betelnut leaves, and aunoto are added, 
while the ghee is being adulterated with fat and other oolourleea 
oils to improve the colour To summarise the above, I may state 
that the artiob** adulterated by vendors of ghee are injurious to 
health, from their being irritant in their nature, or being derived 
from diseased animals, or from their being unsulted to delioate 
stomachs. To remedy this evil, neither the present Bombay Muni- 
olpa! Act, nor the draft revised Municipal Act. nor the Penal Code, 
|Mt *ll»ttffiolent,”— Tim# of India , 


THE NATIVE CULTIVATOR. 


A PLEA FOB CASTE. 

OuSERVERtt of the habits of the people of this oountry cannot but 
admire the rules made by their patriarohs for their welfare, which 
non-observers designate as superstitions and oaste prejudices. 
“The duty of lustruotlug the masses belongs to the Brahmins, and 
as they receive payment for their services in kind, their interest 
is the same as that of those whom they teaoh. The praotlcal 
j results of their labour oan be seen In every-day life, for the 
Hiudoos turn out the host cultivators, artisans, and scholars In 
India. The laws which regulate the lives of the Hiudoos at first 
sight appear ridiculous, and of such a binding nature as to leavo 
no hope of advanoemeut This is not so, for sufficient freedom 
is allowed in cases of emergenoy. For luatanoe, a Brahmin can 
quench bis thirst with water from a raw cowhide water-bag 
filled by a Mussulman without losing caste, by the simple expedient 
of scraping a hole In the ground for the reception of the 
liquid , tiie idea being that by oontaot with mother earth the 
water becomes purified Tuis explains how it Is that 

all the castes oan take water from the same well The silk- 
worm rearer must not bathe or wear clean clothes during the time 
he Is attending on the worms, but he cau wade through running 
water. He must not talk about the diseases of the worms, speak 
about cocoons, or even set eyes on one, but be may converse ai 
much as he likes on the silk worm, tly, ants, and other parasites, 
and plot aud work out engines of destruction for the tame. The 
rule whioh prevents the rearer from being allowed to see a ooooon ti 
one of the wisest which oould possibly hav« been instituted among a 
dilatory people. It foroes him to dispose of every coooou before 
the new batch of worms hatch out. The natural oonsequenoo Is 
that he hAB to thoroughly cleanse his house and rearing- rooms, so 
that there snail be no chance of his seeing any oouonu, the result 
of previous rearing, aud in this manner all the larvie of files and 
other parasites are effectually disposed of. 

On the same lines instruction is given to the agricultural olaaiet, 
and he would be a daring individual who would at the present 
moment guarantee a lasting benefit to India by tho use of deep 
ploughing, threshing machines ohemica 1 manures, teaohlug cattle to 
eat wheaten straw whole iusteavl of bhoosa, or by allowing fruit to 
ripen naturally. The Indian cultivator has some method in his mad- 
ness in insisting on the straw being flattened out for herein lies 
the whole seoret of keeping down insects destructive to orops, when 
science can gi e no praotioal relief. The action ueoestary to flatten 
out the straw causes the sound grains of wheat to be thoroughly 
cleansed of all ova and impurities All hollow, soft, and unsound 
grains are pulverized by the motion of tho imllooks* feet, and tho 
uusound grain is winnowed out with the pieces of flattened 
straw. 

The simple and general manure in use is ash, the product of 
all farm refuse and old roots and eteme of orops. This manure 
benefits only one crop, but the manufacturing of it destroys the 
lar\<u of all pests lurking within the refuse. Deep ploughing must f 
also add to the risk of harbouring insects Injurious to mop*, by 
tumbling the larv.r to puue'rate deeper Into the soil, and thus escape 
the dry heat of May aud June, which is injurious to all insects 
iu the chrysalis or pupa Btate. 

The habit of plucking fruit green, and allowing it to ripen in 
straw in a dry place does good to the wholo community, for by this 
means the larva) are removed along with the fruit aud placed lu 
conditions most adverse tu their development Into perfect iusects- 
Xhe scientific farmers of England and America look to quick return 
on capital, and if the individual would be considerate enough uot 
to live too long, his hooks would show haudsome profits by the 
u.s3 ofdeep ploughing, threshing machines and artificial manures, 
but at the expense of thoso who come after. 

CINCH ON A-GIiOWINU IN MEXICO. 


Wukn commenting, a few months ago, upon the practically 
unlimited capabilities of Mexico as a drug-produciug region, we 
mentioned that the cultivation of oiuohnna was successfully carried 
on iu that country, lu the neighbourhood of the town of Cordoba. 

Wo have sinoM made some Inquiries concerning the extent and 
importance of the Mexioan cinchona plantations, and the probabili- 
ty of bark from that quarter competing iu tho near future with the 
product of Asia and South America on the markets of Loudon and 
New York. It would soem that for the next f*w years, at any rate, 
there Is no probability of oinohona being exported from Mexloo. 
All the bark which is grown in the Republic is consumed In the 
oonutry, local wholeaale druggists buying it at prices ranging from 
SGfo. to 75o. to [2s. 4d. to3 s. id.) per lb. 

It is not, therefore, worth tho while of growers lo export their 
cinchona tr* markets whure, most likely. It would realise Jess than 
at home. Foreign oinohona has to pay an import duly of about 2d 
per lb. in Mexico, and quiniue about per oz,, while tho 

ihlppiug and carrying expenses are very heavy. 

Ciuchona was first Introduced In Mexico by the Emperor Maxi- 
milian in 1806, upon the advice of Mr, Maury, a scientist and 
lieutonant in the United States Navy, who had beau making a tour 
through, the South Amerioau Andes, and was struck with the 
climatic similarity of those regions to certain parts of Mexico. 

Tho Emperor Maximilian applied for cinchona seed to Mss Wal- 
tham, who had introduced the plant in the Eist ladies, and 
reoeived from him a supply of three diffirant speoies, togotfler 
with instructions regarding the treatment of the seed. 

By th« Emperor’s orders the seeds were banded to the Geographi- 
cal and Statistical Society of Mexico, who, in turn, ootnndssioned 
a Mr. Jose Apollnar Nieto, of Cordoba, to plant them, and sup- 
plied him with the neoessary funds for the experiment. 

About the same time that the*« experiments were instituted, 

Dr* Hugo Fiuok, a Gorman resident In JMexIoo, received from the 
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late Mir Dsniei Hanbo ry, per post, a small quantity of Ohinthona 
condanime>t{offiiindu) teed, but without any instruction* m to 
It* mode of treatment Dr. Flock planted these seeds in the open 
air, under the shtde of trees, with the remit that a large propor 
tlou germinated, but only three seedllaga survived the first eeaaoo. 
these three plant* have uow matured to powerful tree* and are 
■till flourishing. 

Mr. Nieto, to whom the seed* seat by Mr. Waltham had been 
entrusted, succeeded In raising a great nnmbsr of plant* which he 
distributed carefully among intelligent planter*. In bis own 
garden he planted several hundred seedlings. 

The plants, being treated with every care, flourished exceed- 
ingly, sonic of them flowering and producing good seed after the 
third and fourth year. 

Dr. Flock, in addition to the small quantity of seed which he 
had received from Mr. Hanbury, prooured a large number of seed 
Ungs from Mr. Nieto, and planted them, In 1870, ou an estate 
glia a farm of his in the neighbourhood of Cordoba, at a height of 
between 1,800 and 2,000 feet above the sea level. Hut the mean 
temperature of these plantations, 76°F , was found too warm, and 
the plants did not suaoeed although they attained a height of 
thirteen to sixteen feet. In 1873 only 110 of the trees 
survived. 

Dt Fmok, notwithstanding this disappointing result, remained 
a firm believer In the feasibility of successful cinchona-growing In 
Mexi jo. In 1874 he made afresh attempt, this time ou a “raueho” 
about 2,900 feet above sea-level, and had the satisfaction to see 
his efforts crowned with complete suooess, and t to And other 
planters following bis example. At present 12,000 trees are fl jur* 
■hfng on Dr. Flock’s plantations and it is said that the total num- 
ber ou the plantations around Cordoba la nearly 20,000 A great 
many varieties have In oourse of time sprung up from the original 
three species, and the atkaloldal percentage of the Mexicau cinchona 
is equal to that of the best Bolivian bark. 

lu Mexico olnohona grows best at an altitude of 2,900 to 3,500 
feat, on lightly inclining mountain slopes with a porous subsoil, 
suoh as sandstone or conglomerate. Level laud, unless it be perfect- 
ly welidraiued, does not suit the trees ; they die wherever staguaut 
Water is found , — QKcmist u/id Druggist, 


AGRICULTURE IN INDIA. 

Tux following is from an interesting lecture delivered by Dr. G, 
Watt, CXE. before the Society of Arts, 

India Is essentially an agricultural country, the development of 
Its eoonomlo resources must to a large extent mean the Improve- 
ment and extension of Its trade in the annual crops moved from 
Its vast alluvial plains. If to It we add the somewhat soanty 
■apply which It possesses of minerals aud ores, and the unimpor- 
tant and wild forests prodnots which we have already dlsousaed- 
we shall have produoed a brief statement of the ooouemic resources 
of the empire. The prosper ty of Great Brituiu centres around her 
remarkable wealth of minerlals, and ores far more than her 
rich agricultural fields and industrious farmers. Coal and iron, 
through steam power, have advanoed England into her proud 
position as the greatest manufacturing nation In the world. 
Forced by adverse competition With the more productive Industries, 
cultivation has in England given place to sheep farming and 
cattle rearing, but it is doubtful how far even this will, the 
future, prove remunerative. It is quite otherwise with India 
Coal and iron occur in many isolated regions, but the vast in 
tervenlng expanses of rich agricultural lands are infinitely 
more valuable, and so mnoh la this the case that the wealth of 
India may, with a degree of assaranoe, be pronounced her agri 
cultural produoe, just a« the weakness of India may be said to be 
her Indebtedness to other oonntries to work up and utilise her raw 
product*. 

The total area of India has been determined as 1,382,624 square 
miles aud the population as 253,891,821. Although Immense tracts 
of country are annually cultivated, according to the most 
recent surveys, 100,000 000 aores of land suitable for cultivation 
.have not, aa yet, been ploughed. At the same time, 120 000,000 
acres are returned as waste lauds. There is thus plenty scope for 
greatly increased cultivation, and should the demand continue for 
India's agricultural produce, there oan be little doubt but that this 
qan be met without narrowing the spsoe required for the food stuffs 
Of the people. 

In my lecture at the Royal Colonial Institute, I endeavoured to 
show that the wheat export trade of India was a perfectly natural 
and sound one, and that there was every ohanoe of its extending 
■till farther. Wheat has not displaced the crops formerly grown 
as food, for the people of the soil, since at the same lime that wheat 
has developed, into an important article of trade, the oil seeds have 
Increased 78j per oeut in qaantity and 69J per eeut. in value, Tbit 
remarkable fact can alone be accounted for by a greatly increased 
cultivation. But when it is reoolleoted that this increased cultiva- 
tion of oil seeds was coincident with the growth of the wheat trade 
it becomes evident that immense tracts of land which t< rmeriy lay 
waste must have been thrown under cultivation Everything 
points to the possibility that, with Increased demand, the plough- 
man will leave the crowded centres into which the IodlaA people are 
grouped aud spread Into the unpeopled tracts until fcne 100,000.000 
aores of rich uncultivated land beoome gradually diminished. There 
Jif ao problem that has troubled the Government more than 


the prejudices of tht people to leave their villages and take np 
new lands. A solution of this dlffionlty Is doubtless, however, 
not far distant for the remunerative export produce trade will 
tempt them to the regions where money oan be moil readily 
obtaiued, the more so duos the prosperity of certain communities 
will Increase the prices to others lees fortunate. Where lucrative 
employment may fall to tempt, comparative property will foroe 
migration from one part of the oonntry to another. In this way 
poverty and privation from overcrowding will be mitigated, and tbe 
people of India grow richer as their oonntry ie made more produc- 
tive, Perhaps one of the most conclusive proofs of the advantage 
to India from the wheat trade Is to be bad In the faot that, while 
the value ot the exports of wheat were last year over £8,000,000 
sterling the prices of other food-staffs and of wheat Itself have, if 
anything grown cheaper during the paet twenty years. As a 
positive indication of increasing wealth India Is eteadily swallow- 
ing up large quantities of gold and silver. During the past five 
years £60,000,000 worth of gold and silver were required by India, 
and little short of 350 million*' worth have disappeared during the 
past fifty years. If a still further proof be neoaeeary that agrionl 
tural progression may fairly be aeoepbed as a snre in diction of 
increasing wealth, it may be had in the faot the people of India 
now hold over £20,000,000 sterling of their country’s debt. Year 
by ye *r they are also showing a greater zeal in purchasing shares 
In rail ways and other public companies instead of hoarding their 
gold aud sliver as in former years. 

IPECACUANHA. 

As NUglri planters did not take readily to tbe oaltl ration of the 
Ipecacuanha root, Government instructed the Director of Parks 
and Gardens to resume its propagation In the medicine gardens 
ou Dodabet and at Buriiar. The Indifference of the planter 
arose from the very limited do maud for it aud the small price paid. 
The last mall brings information of an advance of price In Mtnolng 
Lane consequent on trouble in south Am*rloa, the present chief 
source of supply Twenty-five years ago quotations began to rise, 
with occasional relapses, bat last July it touched the highest figure 
reached for sound aonuUted root, namely 14 shillings a pound; 
and If the troubles alluded to continue, the enohancsd prioe may be 
maintained. The Ohemiat and Druggist writing on this subjeot 
says: — 

" The present advance Is founded upon the statistical posi- 
tion of the article In Europe, and upon the belief that 
the cholera epidemio which prevails in the River Plate 
territories may deprive ns of fresh supplies from that quarter 
for an indefinite period. Unless, however, the cholera should 

I spread to Brazil, which is by no means unlikely, we are in- 
clined to believe that such wlllnoS be the case. We rather think 
that after a few months the root, whiob under ordinary olrcum- 
I stances would have reached ns vid Buenos Ayres or Monte Video, 
will find its way to our market vid Rio, the only difference being 
thus one ol trade route. A large proportion of the root now found 
in commerce is gathered in forests of the BrazilUan province of 
Mutto Grosso, forwarded by rtver to Monte Video or Bnenoa 
Ayres aud thence despatched to Europe. Considerable supplies 
a, so arrive from Rio, but this root we believe is mainly gathered 
ia other districts nearer Rio than the piovinoe of Matto Grosso 
Now, the ipecacuanha shipped by way ol the River Plate would 
be likely to take the Rio rente as soon as the market prioe of the 
artiole in Europe would enable the exporters to defray the extra 
cost of conveyance occasioned by a laud journey, part of whioh 
only could be effected by rail, 

At present Brazil Is engaged in isolating hftr territory as much 
as possible from her ohoiera-striokeu neighbour, aud strict quaran- 
tine is enforced against all arrivals from the River Plate The 
Southampton steamers also, which have been In tbe habit 
of oalliug at different polts along the Eaetern ooast of 
South America will for a time oease to tonoh Monte Video 
and Buenos Ayres, and the Bordeaux Hue is partly following suit. 
It is consequently probable they for some months we shall have to 
look solely to Rio for our supply of the drug. During late years Rio 
has Indeed been the most important port of shipment of ipecAOuanha 
root, Buenos Ayres and Monte Video following. next. In former years 
we reoeived oonsigumeuts from Bahia aad Pernambuco in Brszll : 
and occasionally bat seldom from Cartbagena In Cotumbia. The 
root shipped from the latter port wae collected in the Ssn Luca 
mountains in Columbia; it Is rather stouter than the Brazilian root 
contains a less brown reelo, and yields a mnoh whither alkaloid 
We are not aware that any consignments of this root have fonn< 
their way to London reoently. The supplies from Bahia an* 
Pernambuco have probably declined beoause the root has grow 
soarosr in tbe vicinity of towns, as the natives collect a mot 
careless fashion, and the ontlivation of the shrub Is eutirely net. 
looted, Bat the plant is a very oommon one in the forests in th 
Interior of Brazil while Us habitat extends over qiany thousands c 
square miles, inolnding tbe greater part of Brazil and sections • 
Botlvla, Paraguay, and Colombia. 

Tbe root is collected In January and February and hung np In t! 
■an to dry a process so imperfectly performed in America, that t 
times the root reached Mincing Lane in a damaged state. Spnrioi 
Ipecacuanha Is also not unkuowu from the same source Soi? 
five years ago about 30 cwt unfit for use were reoeived 
London and created a stir among Pharmaceutists. London is t! 
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gttftt centre of the trade la title drug, reoelvlug quite 80 per cent, 
of the entire pro iuotlon the reet going to France, the United 
State, Ramie end Germany. 

Ite cultivation in Indie It of very reoo it date, bat experimeutt 
already made prove the localities selected to have been well 
ohoeen and adapted to Ite growth, the drag la not so extensively 
uaed In pharmacy, at thepreeqpk dfcy, a« It us <d to be a few years 
back the more advanced medio *lptao ^loners discarding it la oases 
of dyeentery for whloh members of the old eohool of mediolne, 
largely prescribed Ipecacuanha.— iW/pM Exprut , 


TUB MOOR CULTURE JBXtf IBITOX 


NATURAL INCUBATION. 

It hat been well eald that It Is* really marvelous how that In na- 
ture every provision Is made for the well being of tbc oreatares 
born Into the world. There a e no wbeela missing in this maohloe, 
no nntho^i whloh we could Improve upon, and there (e a com- 
pleteoess whloh pots to shame all the Inventions of man/ With 
rsspeot to the formation of chickens In the shall, there appears no- 
thing more wonderful within the whole realm of nature. When we 
look at an egg we are aatonlshed at ite formats symmetry, Its strength 
bnt we could never Imagine, if we did not know, that the white with- 
in the egg oontalns all the elements for the making of a chicken, and 
that the application of beat and moisture will produce from It 
bone, flash and feathers, all ot whloh need different materials In 
order that they may be made, and are produoed In different 
fasbtone and, we could almost eay, under difforeut conditions. 
Ik must be remembered that by domestication we have altered the 
oondltlene oi fowls and we therefore, mast expeot that the ssme 
remits will not be eeoored as would be the oase under the natural 
oondltlons. Too much Is, I think, made of the " oopying nature 11 
idea. The whole faoe of things is changed and what would 
be porfeot'y suitable (n one ease Is altogether unsuitable 
In the other. Eggs laid by birds in a wild state (so far as our 
observations go) seldom fall to hatoh. This does not prove that 
eggs laid by domestioafced fowls would batoh as well if set in the 
same way. It oannot be gainsaid that domestioatiou has had the 
effect of weakening the oooitllnbion while it has resulted in the 
lncreasejof Bizeln oil breeds oxoept Bantams, and in the stimulation 
ot the laying faoulty. Careful poultry-keepers do all they oan to 
overcome the weakening of the constitution, in some oases by 
allowing full liberty, but It appears to be utterly impossible to 
obtain the Bume surety In hatching as is found with wild fowls. 

In the first place, the eggs themselves are less fertile, for an 
infertile egg would be a ram avh in a wild bird’s nest. The 
causo of this infertility may possibly be due to the larger number 
of eggs produced by birds in domestication, but It is also due in 
reduced vigour, then again, a very large number of eggs are lost 
during tho process of hatching by their becoming addled— that i 
the germ in the earlier of the ohiofe in the latter stages, 
dies. Suah fatality may be dae to several causes such as want 
of strength in the embryo, to Improper conditions under whioh 
the hatohtag is oarried on, or to want of attention on tbs part o' 
the hen One reaaon why wild birds seldom desert their nests 
Is that they do not commence sitting until the proper season has 
arrived, and consequently there la not the same risk of ohangBg 
in the weather. Also a hen knows by her instinct what kind of 
a plaoe Is most suited tif her nest, Toil might at first be thought 
to point to the conclusion that hens should be allowed to sit 
where tbiy like, yet we must remember that domestioatiou has 
enormous' y Increased the number of fowls, and, therefore, what 
would be beet for them lb a wild state where the nests are few and 
far-between, is not the beat when they are numerous. And again, 
If we wish to mak< poultry keeping really profitable it Is 
necessary that hatohtng should oommeooe early, Therefore, 
if we permitted the heui to sit just when and where they thiuk 
fit, it would mean oar being too late. Almost every poultry keeper 
who desires to obtain early stock has to depoud upon other than 
his own yard for brooding hens early In the year, or upon an incu- 
bator ; for if he relies upon his own stock, unless he keeps a brood 
that makee sitting the rule of life, he will not be able to secure 
sitters when he needs them. In this point the letting alone, or 
■o-aalled natural system, does not work advantageously, 

In the sitting of heui thero are several things whloh are eiNeutial 
to Buociflis. I do not mean by this that unless they are observed 
hatching ri impossible, for I have known eggs hatch under 
the most untoward conditions, and In spite of the most 
disadvantageous olroumstanoes Bat such a state of afl\* rs 
must not be reckoned upon. Tin fi st essential to enoo«ss It the 
vigour and stamina of the stook birds. The dangers of In-breeding 
have already been pototed out by me, and one of most frequent 
results of tbis close breeding i« that very large numbers of the eggs 
produoed are infertile, or the ohioks die in the shell, or during the 
early stages after batohiog Many instance* could be cited (n 
proof of this contention. Vigour in the stook birds is a^B , i , ut': , y 
m*oa»saiy if the progeny are to be healthy and strong, and we re- 
uulre strong, healthy, untainted birds npon good runs ,— Ncityin 
wpm$ % 


This exhibition instituted by the 8ooiety for the Promotion of 
Moorland Culture, was opened and oloied In Berlin last week, The 
obj 'Ot of the exhibition— the first of its kind— was to bring before 
the public the methods sand processes It Is Intended to attempt 
to bring our moorland Into a state of cultivation together with the 
verlous Implements, machinery, Ac., by whloh these methods and 
processes are to find application When It Is considered that theie 
are 25,000 square kilometers of such land In Germany the greater 
part of whloh is utterly worthless It will readily be seen that any 
means whereby snob unproductive land may be brought under 
(cultivation) and made to yield suoh field and garden products as 
the best of our land which has been under cultivation from time 
immemorial would prove of Immense advantage both to individuals 
and the country and State generally. To say nothing of the extra 
work whtoh would be afforded to thousands of wllttog hands f he 
faot of the acquisition to the Stele of an immense tract of laud 
equil in size to the provlnoe of Saxony Is one alone of Immense 
importance for It certainly might be looked at In the light of an 
entirely new acquisition. To attempt to give a detailed report of 
this most unique exllbitlon In the spaoe allotted us would be an hn- 
possible task and we must oontent ourselves in tho present article by 
bringing under the notice of our readers a few of the most Important 
points that oame under our nntloe while paying a too brief visit to 
the exhibition. Tho first g^oup. and perhaps the most interesting, 
whloh attracts the visitor's attention is that containing both deep' 
ground and aurfaoe ipealraons of tho moorland in every part of the 
oountry, together with the plants or peculiar products whloh am 
found thereon. Here, too, we'flrd the valuable collections of the 
Agricultural High School, si we!* m Elections from the peculiar 
provinces of several well-known professors. Particularly notioe- 
able was the magnificent herbarium collection of Professor Will- 
maok. In the nsxb group wero exhibited the various ways and 
menus by whloh the moorland is to be reclaimed. By the well- 
known Rlmpau process, " dam culture,” the sandobtained by the 
digging operations lu connection with the outtlng of the drains Is 
spread over the ground-a proceeding which is said to have attained 
very favourable results. Various other plans and projects for the 
ou t! vat iou of moors by dams are on view, perhaps the most note* 
worthy being that of the Sohweder Teohuo Cultuiat Bureau at 
Great Lioht«rfelde, whose system has already met with a fair 
amouufc of suooesa. Aftor the preliminary preparation of the land 
comes the manuring. The substance of moor land belnc of a 

highly organic nature ueorasitates the application of mineral 
matter, and moorland distrlofe are likely to prove eood 

sale spheres In the future for kali salts, tinsel, phosphorite, 
^nd Thomas slack. Iitere are here rich selections of everv 
sort of manure, as well as representation* of the workina ef- 

feots of the same. The kalulte producing salt works as the q*.** 
furt State works, the Leopoldshal! Works the New Stftssfurt 
works in L^derburg, anl the Hereynea kali works In Vienanbunr 
>ave all contributed to a single group of magnificent raw salts 
( he grodhd article being also represented. The Now Staesfurt 
works sent besides manufactured manure, while the Thomas .lack 
oame from Nienburg, Schalke, Ac, Among tho Berlin firms 

repre.ented we notliwtl tht* Berlin Sta.ro Bone Da.t M.nuf.otory, 
(Dr. \Vi. helm Cohn); Profs., or Orth «l.o exhibited some m»! 
uure Tub manurioal eff-ots, however, are prluoipaliy lopresentad 
hy the show of the Bremen Moorland EipeGraent Station. But agri- 
cultural conversion Is not the only method of utilizing mooihnd * 
many moors produce that va'uable fuel turf, whioh in spite of ooai 
and lignite is yet thought a good deal of This department of moor- 
I, cultivation is not overlooked by the promoter* of the Exhibi- 
tions and finds representation through the collection of Professor 
Greiner lurflspntto other uses besides burning; its blah ab- 
sorptive qualities moke It peculiarly adaptable as a litter material 
aod the shew of the Gifhoruer Turf Bed Manufactory is not the least 
important one of the Exhibition. Tnrf also finds its way info the 
surgery as certain sorts of wounds and outs are much benefited bv 
the application of this material. This was one of the exhibits which 
particularly interested the Crown Pi iooe. Partloular'y noticeable 
was the app loatlon of tne turf fibre to weaving, M xed with M 
per opnt of cotton, woo', or hemp, the fibre of the tmf.nmss turns 
out a good yarn, which, as we noticed In P.ofessor Grunor’a colleo- 
tioi» is exhlb ted in different colors and patterns In addition to 
what we have already mentioned we find on view various nWs 
and fruits whloh have hem. obtained .by the application* of the 
different methods to moorhnd Among them we noHoed riant 

TtiTTi < m ° l i°" at ^^°% ferf 0t % & ° The maoh, ™ry department 
of the Exhibition is no the least interesting. Among other firms 
repraionre. we noticed the H F. Eckert, Bmlln, GlogoJXkJ 

i k°ii "w Tl ‘ Gass'n, Glaser A; Ba re, Be In? 

hnodrloh Hoffmann, Berlin, it D dlimrg. Mistook, and Oren.telJ 
mid K ppel, Hrodnltz and Sr-ydel, and C. VV. Hall, of B rliu Ve. 

A « r «« >rd « Seawards, the first pr'zo l» a nolulature piotute 
of th - Emperor In gold enamel, executed by BasUnlrr. The court 
jeweler, Pauklalge, prraeutod for competition a silver run of the 
renalmnoe period, bearing an inscriptive couplet to the effect 

h.t h. „hn ml.,. 0 rm.ny out of ,l 0U g', »„1 ,,,,-or I. worthy of 
tl.titl.of.tmBh.ro, IWo.ro wv.ral other valuable orz ■ 

VAHjaTiskr 0 #r n ° nim», 
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HINTS IN FEVERS, WHAT IS THIS DISEASE THAT IS OOUINO UPON 

US 7 


[BY A rilYFUClAN.] 

TYPHOID FEVER. 

This is supposed to be due to a germ, oonvsyed through witer 
from closets, oeupools, or drains. It Is not contagious, and is not 
usual In Infants or the aged. It inflames the glands in the In- 
testinal wall, and these uloerate. The ulceration may corrode 
till the bowel Is perforated. The spleen Is increased In size, 
and the mesenteric glands enlarged. This fever ordinarily lasts 
from three to four weeks; and In bad cases, even longer Incuba- 
tion— ten to twenty days. 

SymjHomt.—li Is insidious, and the flrst symptoms are those of 
dyspepsia, sleeplessness, languor, dull pain of the head, often 
succeeded by slight delirium at nights, loss cf appetite, thirst, 
nose-bleeding, and diarrhea. At first (for three or four days) the 
patient may not go to bed. Great feebleness cornea on ; the mind 
Is dull, the faoe Is pale, but the oheeks have a bright, oiroum 
scribed flush ; the tongue Is ooated, red Assured, and dry. There 
Is oommonly diarrhoea, with pale ochre or drabooloured evacua- 
tions, of offensive odour and alkaline reaction. The abdomen 
Is slightly swollen, with tenderness and gurgling on pressure above 
the right groin. A rash appears about the seventh day on the 
ohest and abdomen. There may be as few as four or five spots ; 
these are rose-oloured and lenticular, last three days, and are fol- 
lowed by others ; they disappear for a moment after gentle pressure 
with the finger. 

In the second week the face is flushed, the tongue beoomes 
dry, cracked, and brown, and trembles when protrudod The 
pulse Is frequent. The temperature is probably above 103 deg. 
Fahr, There Is some oough end expectoration, and the patient 
lies mostly on the baok, Hremorrhage, may ooour from the 
perforation of the bowel. Some delirium may also appear. 

The third is the bad woek, and the time of moBt danger 
The patient lies exhausted upon his baok. The tongue is hard 
and dry, and often oovered with a brownish, dark, thiok ooating, 
which may extend to the teeth like a skin, and on to the lips 
Delirium and stupor may supervene, The bowels and bladder aot 
Involuntarily. Sometimes the urine must be drawn with a oatheter. 
It is a bad-omen to see the patient sink down toward the lower 
part of the bed. 

Treatment .— 1 This is a disease where good nursing and attention 
to little things Is essential. The patient must go to bed flrst thing 
and be kept absolutely quiet. Catbartioi must be given with, 
great caution — if required, an enema, or a small dose of castor 


Ltkb a thief at night It steals In upon ns unaware!. Many per- 
sons have pains about the ohest and sides and sometimes In the 
baok. They feel dull and sleepy • the mouth has a bad taste, 
especially In the morning, A sort of stloky slime oolleots about 
the teeth. The appetite Is poor. There Is a feeling like a heavy 
load on the stomach sometimes a faint all-gone sensation at the plf 
of the stomaoh, which food does not satisfy. The eyes are 
sunken, the hands and feet become oold and feel olammy. After 
a J n e a oough sets In, at first dry, but after a few months It is 
extended with a greenish coloured expeotoration, The afflloted 
one feels tired all the while, and sloep does not aeem to afford any 
rest. After a time he beoomes nervtfus, irritable and gloomy, and 
has evil forebodings. There Is a giddiness, a sort of whirling 
sensation in the head when rising up suddenly. The bowels be- 
come oostlve ; the skin le dr yand hot at times | the blood beoomes 
thick and stagnant ; the whites of the eyes become ttngkd with 
ye'low, tho urine is scanty and high coloured, depositing a sedi- 
ment after Blinding. There Is frequeutly a spitting up of the food, 
sometimes with a teur taste, and sometimes with a sweetish taste ; 
This Is frequently attended with palpitation of the heart ; the vision 
Heoomrs imparred with spots before the eyes : there is a feeling 
of great prostration aod weakness. All of these symptoms are in 
urn present. It is thought that nearly one-third of our population, 
has this disease in some of its varied forms. It has been found 
that medical men have mistaken the nature of this disease. Some 
have treated It for o liver complaint, other* for kidney disease, ©to, 
etc . but none of the various kinds of treatment have been at- 
tended with suocess, heoause the remedy should be such ae to aot 
harmoniously upon each one of the organs, and upon ths sfcomaoh as 
well : for In Dyspepsia (for this i« really what the disease Is) all 
these organs partake of this disease, and require a remedy that 
will aot upon all at the same time. Seigel’s Curative Syrup acta 
like a oharm in this class of oompiaints, giving almost Immediate 
relief. The following letters from ohemfsts of standing in the com- 
munity where they live show in what estimation the article Is 
held— 

John Arobor Harthili near Sheffield:— I can confidently reoom- 
mend it to all who may be sufforlng from liver or etomaoh com- 
plaints, having the testimony of my customers, who have derived 
great benefit from the Syrup aud Pills. The sale Is Increasing 
wonderfully. 

Geo. A. W ebb, 141, York street Belfast I have sold a Urge 
quantity, aud the parties have testified to its being what you re- 
present It, 

J, b. Metoaife, 55, Highgate, Kendal : — I have always great 
pleasure in recommending the Curative Syrup, for I have nover 
known a caso In whloh It has not relieved or cured, and I have sold 
many grosses, 

R )bt. G. Gould, 1 7,Higb-streot, Andover I have always taken 
a great interest in your medioinos. and I have recommended them 
as I have found numerous oases of oure from their use, 

Thomas Chapman, West Auokiaud :—I find that tho trade 
steadily Increases. I sell more of your medioines than any other 
kind. 


oil. If the bowels move more than four tlmeB a day one or two of 
the tablets of Compressed Dover’s Powder should be given occasional- 
ly, Alcholic stimulants should not bo administered before the end 
of tho second week. “ I have formed a very high opinion of the 
value of turpentine, In dosos of M a-\v, every four "hours,” 
writes Dr. Carter.and the writer can say the same. Sponging with 
tepid water is grateful, and lowers the temperature. If hemorrhage 
ooour, Qazellne should be given In teaiponnful dosos internally, 
loo placed over the right groin, and small pieces plunged in tepid 
water and then crowded Into the rectum. The temperature of the 
room should be about 64* F., and If possible a window in adjoining 
r Oom should be kept open. Avoid draughts. The excreta should 
be carefully disinfected with the compressed Tablets of Per- 
manganate of Potash. If the fever run high, Autipyrin Tabloids 
may bo given to an adult In doses of thirty grains hourly for 
three hours. Delirium and sleeplessneai msy be controlled by 
chloral or potaasln bromide. Cleanliness and dusting the saorum 
with staroh may prevent Led sores. 

The question of diet Is paramount. Solid food may irritate the 
ulcers, and cause hemorrhage and a fatal Issue. Milk should be 
given, but always peptonized, as with Fairchild's Peptonizing 
Powders, No solid food of any kind should be allowed till five 
or six days after tho disappearance of all fever and rash. Bolld fond 
in typhoid fever can actumut for a multitude of death The food 
should »U be peptonized with Xymine. The Burroughs Bonf and 
IrouWmei* a splendid nutrient stimulant, which we commend, 
as we do also for convalesoents that inimitable food, the Kepler 
Solution of Cod Liver Oil In Malt Extract 


N. Darroil, Clun, Salop:— All who buy itaro pleased, and reoom 
mnnd it. 

Jos, Balkwlll, A.P.S., KIngsbrIdge; — The public seem to appre- 
ciate their great value. 

A Armstread, market street, Daltou-In Furness It is need- 
less for me to say th \t your valuable medioines have great salo In 
this diatrlot — greater than any other I know of, giving great 
satisfaction, 

Robt. Lain*, Melksham I can well reoommend the Curative 
Syrup from having proved Its efficacy for indigestion myself. 

Frlookheim, Arbroath, Forfarshire, Sept.23, 1882. 

Dear Sir,— Last year I sent you a letter ^commending Mother 
Saigei’a Syrup. I have very much pleasure in still bearing testi- 
mony to the very satisfactory results of the famed Syrup and Pills. 
Most patent medicines die out with me, but Mother Selgel’s has had 
a steady sale eversiaoe 1 commenced, and is still In as great demand 
as wheu I first began to sell tho medicine. The cures whloh have 
come under my notice are chiefly those of liver complaint and 
general debility. 

A certain minister lu my neighbourhood says it it the only thing 
which has benefited him, and restored him to hie normal oondifcion 
of health after being unable to preach fora considerable length of 
time. I could mention also a great maoy other oases, but space would 
not allow. A near friend of mlue, who is very much addioted to 
oostlvoneas or oousttpatlon, finds that Mother Seigel’s Pill* are the 
only pills which suit his complaint. All other pills oause a re- 
action whioh is very annoying. Mother Seigel’s pills do not leave 
a bad alter effect, I nave muoh pteaeuro In commending again to 
suffering humanity Mother SeigelVs medioines, whloh are no sham. 
It this letter u of any service, you oan publish it, 


Holloway's Pills, — Though good health is preamble to high 
honour, bow regardless people often are of the farmer— how covetous 
of the latter 1 Many suffer their strength to drain away ere 
maturity is reached, through ignorance of the facility aff jrded by 
those Incomparable Pills of oheoklng the first untoward* symp- 
toms of derangement and reinstating order without interfering in 
th* least with their pleasure on pnr«nPs, To the youug e-pooUIly 
It is important to maintain the highest dilative t-ffi flenoy, with 
out which the growth is stunted, the muscles become lax, the frame 
feeble, aud the mind slothful, The removal of indigestion by these 
Pills is so easy Jhat non-save the most thoughtless would permit It 
to savothe spring tq* life 


A, J. White Esq. 


Yours vefy truly, 
(Signed) Wllltyn 8. Glass, Chemist. 

16th August, 1883. 


Dear Sir,— I write to tell you that Mr. Henry Hlllier, of Yate’s 
bury, Wilts, iuforms me that he suffered from a severe form of 
Indigestion for upwards of four year*, and took no end of dootor, 
medicine without the slightest benefit, and declares Mother Selgel's 
Syrup whloh he got fiom m« has saved bis life. 


Yours Luly, 

N, 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report 

[Fob Wmk Ending 24th Maboh, 1887 ] 

Madras. — General prospects tolerably fair. 

Bombay . — Slight rain In parte of Dharwar. Heaping operation* 
oompleted in sight, and going on In other distriots. Fever «nd 
cattle-disease in part* of ten, and small-pox in parti of lix distriots 

Bengali Rain in Dacca, Moorshedabad, Dluagepore, Mldnaporo, 
and Cnttaok. General agfloultural prospers favourable Culti* 
vatlon of early rioeand jute progressing, and In some di*trlot« low- 
ing of early rloe hai began. Boro rloe doing well. Indigo I* being 
•own. U*6i harveit proceeding with good outturn. Collection of 
opium going on well, but at Shababad and Monghyr some damage 
done by rain and hall on the 13th Pub’lo health generally good. 

tf.-Tf. P, and Oudh .— Weather eeaeonabie. Harvesting of rabx 
oontinues, and pro*peol« are generally favourable. Opium collec- 
tion* in prog re**, Market* well stocked and price* fairly steady 
With the exoeptlon of some oa«ea of oholera reported from a few 

distrlot*. the public health 1* good. 

Punjab,— Slight rain has fallen in the Slalkot, Lahore, Rawal 
Pindee, and Shahpur distrlot*, butie still muoh needed throughout 
the provlnoe. Hail fell in Umballa distrlot. Health good. Prices 
falling in the Hissar, Amrlt§ar k Slalkot, and Lahore districts, but 
otherwise high and stationary* Crop project* unfavourable. 

Central Provinces,— Weather rather cloudy and hot. Rahi 
harvest oontinues. Fever, small pox, and cattle dlseaso In parts. 
Prioes generally steady. 

Burmak — One case of cholera in Rangoon and several In 
Moulmeln and Akyab and In two other district. One case of small- 
pox in Akyab town ; otherwise health of people good. Slight cattle- 
disease in two distrlot*. Report received from *ix Upper Burwah 
distriots. Paddy scarce, and prices high in She who ; elsewhere 
supply sufficient and prioes normal. Spring crop operations pro- 
gressing. 

Assam. Weather seasonable, but getting warm during day. 

Rain In Syllet and Caobar. Pressing of sugarcane finished. Sow- 
ing of aha paddy oommenoed,that of dumahi crops progressing State 
and prospeot* of the crops good. Cattle-dlsease reported from 
Sunwngunj, General health good, except in Kamalpore, where 
oholera Is reported Prioes steady. 

Mysore ani Qoorg — In parte of the Tumkur distrlot wet 
orops ore withering for want of water ; elsewhere orops are reported 
to ba In good condition. Prospeot* of season fair Public 
health good. Small pox and oattle disease prevalent in parts. 
Prioes slightly fallen in Mysore distrlot, and rlseu In Kolar, 
Cbaitaldroog, and Hassan distriots. 

Error and Hyderabad.— Weather warm, cloudy occasionally. 
Threshing of rubi crops in progress. General health of talukas fair. 

Prioes steady. ^ 

Central India States.— Weather clear and cool for season of the 
year. Opium and prospeot* of other crop* good. Cholera continues 
In Sohawall State*, and part* of Rewah and Nagode. OtherwUo 
public health good. Prioes stationary. 

Rajpootana .— Weather seasonable, thengh heat lee* than usua- 
at this time of year ; nights ooid. Tanks and Wells diminishing 
amorally. Crop* rlpsnlng. Gram harvested. Prospect* favourable. 

in A j mere, Dholpore and Kerowlee, where small pox It 
prevalent, health good. Prioes fluctuating. 

Rainfall very slight. Fine spring weather. Frospeots 

of crops fair. Prioes high. 


Fob Wbsk Ending 31st March, 1887. 

Madras, General prospects fair, 

Bombay .— rain In parts of Belgium and Dharwar, 
Reaping operation* still going on In some diitriots, Fever in 


parts of seven, oattle disease In parts of ten, and smallpox in parta 
of five, distrlot*. 

Bengal,— Good r»in In moit distrlot* of Bengal Proper. Nono In 
Behar and Chota Nagpore. Calcutta had very heavy ahower* last 
night and this morning. Ploughing In full progress, and in some 
districts early orops being sown, Prospects of boro rloe favourable. 
Rabi harvest goes on with good outturn. Opium collections neaily 
finished, and except in Shahabad, a fair outturn generally expeatod, 
Publio he* lib generally good. 

N.* W. Provinces and Oudh.— Weather gencmiy vi ^ 
shower* in a few distriots. Rubi harvesting goiog on, and prospeot* 
favourable. Opium collections progressing, well. Markets well 
stocked, and prioes fairly steady, Cases of oholera and small pox 
oontlnue to be reported from some distriots ; otherwise the public 
health Is good. 

Punjab, — No rain fell last week and crop prospects are generally 
unfavourable throughout tie Province. Prioes falling in the Amritsar 
and Slalkot districts ; eliewh'ue high and stationary, 

Central Provinces,— Prospects remain unchanged. The harvest- 
ing of the , abi orops has bten completed, except In tho Northern 
districts, and threshing baa m*do considerable progress. 

Burma h —A few cases of oholera In four districts, some oattle 
disease in two others ; public health otherwise good. Reports re- 
oeived from four distriots of Upper Burmnb. Public health and 
health of oattle good Spring crop prospects f»Ir 

4, ss *awt —Weather seasonable, w.ndy, and rainy. Sowing of ahn 
paddy in progress. Ploughing and sowing of dumai crops oontinues. 
State and prospects of tho orops good. Six deaths from oho*er» 
from Sadr, and 5 from Lakhlpur reported. Cattle-disease brokeiffmt 
In IvUlgora ; 83 buffaloes and 213 cows died Otherwise public 
health good. Laud being prepared for sugarcane in Syihot, where 
crushing of eugaroauo and sowing of aku progressing. 

Mysor,- and Goorg —Standing crop* in good condition, except iu 
parts of tho Tumkur district. PronpoctH of season favourable. 
Public health good. Small-pox and cattle disease continue in affected 
, partH. Prices slightly fallen in the Kolar district, 

• Berar a ml Hyderabad —Weather clear and warm. AVn orops 
almost threshed out. Ploughing for kharit commened. Tab* crops 
progressing. General health fair Prioes stationary. 

Central India States. -Weather Seasonable, but rain muoh 
wanted. Prospect of crops continue fair. Cholera still continues 
j at Sohawal, but is decreasing In Rewa State; otherwise publio 
hoalth good. Prices stationary. 

. Unjpootam.-VIoek rainless. Nights and days ccutinuue 

pleasant as yet. Tanks aud wells decreasing. Reaping of harvest 
progressing; outturn expected fair, except In two States, whore it U 
poor. Small pox in three districts, otherwise public health good. 
| Prioes fluctuating. 

Nepal- Weather seasonable. Prospeot* fair. 

Letters to the Editor. 

MAtucrrius shoajr. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

I Sir,— 11 A Planter,” who ought to know what he is writing about, 

sends the following letter to the Mercantile Record and Commercial 
Gtazetle. publtabed at Port Louis. Mauritiu,. reading the ailegud 
u,e of »nlm«l oharooal In the manufacture of Maurftlu, eujM : 

My attention h*. been drown to o letter published In tlw 
matt and Friend of India., Igued by ’one who ba, beer, tlwre.w dob 
appeared in your t.,ue ol the 7th innUnh. It U therein 
tfet pholphate of lime, the tourer of »bc* i» hone,. U u«ed by muuy 
eitatea her. In tbe olarifiuatiou of ,ugor. I need soaroely tnlorm 
your reader, who know muoh about .ugur-makln;,^ Llie 
Oi • one who ba. been there 1 1. altogether Inaccurate. 1 boepbate 
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of llme 9 the batUot which It bone#,' la oarefally excluded, and la 
never employed for the clarification of cane juloe or tugar* The 
only suhatanoe mod whloh could give a color to the statement la 
miner eal phosphate of time, the hath of whloh !• certainly not bona*, 
Thla la one inatanoe amongit many thowlng how careful people 
ahould be of making raeh asiertlona and treating of matter! of 
whloh they have an extremely superficial knowledge. I trnit that 
In the Interest of the sugar Industry of the colony, the statement 
of 1 one who has been there, * will be authoritatively contradicted 
by the President of the Chamber of Agriculture, M 

It Is clear that the good people of Mauritius are very tnuoh exer- 
cised at the Idea of losing Iudla as a good customer for their sugars. 
The faot that phosphate of lime it used for the clarification of sugar 
In that Island Is admitted, but the attempt to prove that the sub- 
itanoe Is exclusively of mineral origlu only makes matters worse, as 
the writer of the above letter must know that this substance Is not 
an efficient substitute for the phosphate of lime obtained from 
hones, so far as sugar clarifying Is concerned. But be that as Ik 
may, It behoves Indian sugar manufacturers to bestir themselves 
and not allow a foreign sugar to run the indigenous produot out of 
the market. A country like India, where labour is so cheap, and 
the soil and climate so favourable to the cultivation of sugatoane, 
should be able to export thousands of tons of sugar instead of im 
t jortiw* i* •ouruesas Mauritius, Iudla should be able to 

supply the markets of Korope with sugar at a much lowor cost 
than any other country In the world, and In faot take the lead, as 
she Is delog |n the matter of wheat. 

QUISQUALIS INDICA 

Editorial Notes. 

The Forest Department in the Madras Presidency was last 
year in the happy position of being able to show a surplus 
over expenditure of Re. 2,62,169. This is a very respectable 
figure, but it was less by over Hixteen-thousaud rupees than 
that of the preceding year. It has, however, beeu decided by 
the Government that the Forest Department should frame 
its estimate in future so as to show a minimum surplus of 
Its. 2,60,000. 

* « 

According to a contemporary (we have not yet seen the 
report) arboriculture under Government supervision in the 
North- West Provinces and Oudh will soon cost the Govern- 
ment nothing, even if it does not yield a protit. Last year the 
sums spent under this head wore Rs. 52,942, but the receipts 
amounted to within Rs. 8,424 of that sum. For several years 
past the receipts have beeu steadily increasing, as the trees 
planted years ago are beginning to give some return. 

ft *■ 
ft- 

There has been considerable discussion as to the relative 
value of cooked and uncooked food for agricultural stock, and 
opinions are pretty fairly divided, but the only safe guide in 
such matters is to carry out a comparative experiment, 
and this was accordingly doue. The result is decidedly in 
favour of uncooked food, and the reasons for coming to this 
conclusion are given at length by Mr. B, F. Ladd, of the New 
York Experimental* Station, whose letter will be found in 
another column. 

* -•» 

• 

Irrigation works in the Bombay Presidency do uot appear 
to be all that is desired, at auy rate inthemattei of revenue. 
The total capital expended on such works as were in operation 
during the year amounted to Rs. 2.14,68,408, and the accumu- 
lated balance of unpaid interest and of deficits at the eud of last 
year to Rs. 55,60,743. The earnings for the year, after de<l act- 
ing maintenance charges, were only Rs 72,546, or 0 31 on the 
capital, and this although the urea irrigated was nearly 20,000 
acres larger than in the previous year. 

*** 

We note that the horse and cattles how at Ahmed nitggur was 
not a success. /The mares exhibited were not so good as in the 
previous yeijr, and that, though there was an improvement in 
the young stock, fewer were shown, The country pouies exlii. 
bited were pronounced to be worthier, and there are said to 
no good oues in the district. The cattle show was also a failure, 
all classes, except buffaloes and young Mnlvi bulls, being below 
the average. On the other hand, the grain exhibits are de- 
scribed ft? SPWQitfj ftud^of excellent quality, It ig suggested 


f that a amail economic museum of Nugger products might be 

formed. 

#■ 

In tho co urse of a recent discussion at the Society of Arts 

Captain R. C. Temple (Editor of Indian Notes and Queries), we 

loam, mentioned a faot which Indian tea -growers would do well 

to take to heart. The natives of India, said Captain Temple, 

were very fond of tea, but they liked a peculiar quality 

which was aace riainable by the people who grew it, He 

had himaelf seen in the Kangra district a native owner who 

made a tea estate pay because he supplied the kind of tea 

which the people of the Punjab like, whereas the European tea 

j planters did not do this, and while they were complaining that 

j they could not find a market, this native grower was making a 

good thing out of his plantation. 

# * 

» 

The Western Presidency has made a distinct advance 
in the matter of agricultural reform, for we are told by a 
Bombay paper that a company is being formed for the purpose 
of carrying out agricultural operations in the Kaira district, 
on an extensive and more profitable scale than they can be 
carried out by private means. The first capital required ib 
1 Rs. 2,50 000, to be increased to Rs. 10,00,000. No prospectus has 
been printed, but the share-list is fast filling privately, chiefly 
among Europeans, The system of artificial irrigation which 
has already been tried, and the payment which has been received 
for the water, have brought out very promising results apart 
from the quality of the crops and the rate of produce. We shall 
await with interest the further development of this scheme. 

h 3 
♦ 

It is a “ far cry’* from the Nilgiris to Dublin ; nevertheless 
the Weekly Freeman has received information that the £1 rat 
threatens to be as destructive in the Nilgiris as tho rabbit 
is in Australia. The hills are overrun with them. The fields 
of the ryots are honeycombed by them. On estates hundreds 
of tea trees have been uprooted by them, and bushels of coffee 
may be gathered that has been picked by them. Growers of 
potatoes and vegetables have had their crops destroyed by 
them, and residents and visitors have experienced what a pest 
they have become in the houses It is suggested that the 
breeding of such birds as the eagle, the hawk, and the owl, 
which prey upon rats, should bo encouraged. At present the 
Niigherries Game Association offers rewards for the destruc- 
tion of such birds.’ 1 We have not heard of the rat being such 
a plague as one would be led to infer from the foregoing. 
Perhaps some of our Nilgiri readers will be able to enlighten 
us. 

Tuk new Governor of Madras, we are told, has had some ex- 
perience in ensilaging fodder in England, and was present at 
the opening of a silo in Guindy Park. The pit was simply an 
excavation in a sandy loam, aud filled with a coarse species of 
grass some live months ago, to a height of two-amf-a-half feet 
above the level of the ground. It had been covered over with 
earth, and when opened, the grass was found to have sunk over 
five feet, thus leaving only three feet, of compressed Bilage 
which, however, was found to be in good condition, with the 
exception of a thin layer on the top, which was damaged. 
His Excellency, wo are told, pronounced the silage as in very 
good condition, but thought that, as it was of very coarse stuff, 
it would improve by being kept a little time longer. A small 
quantity was, however, taken out for experimental purposes, 
and into Ikj given to horses and cattle after airing and drying, 
and the silo covered up again for another three months. 

• ft 
*■ 

We gladly find room for the following appeal (received from 
the luiiau Museum)in the interests of entomological science, and 
hope that those of our readers who devote some of their lei^.’e 
to entomological research, will add their ‘ mite ' towards Mr. 
Distant’ monograph : — “ Attention is called to the accompany- 
ing circular from Mr. W.L. Distant, and uu appeal is now made 
for local aid from naturalists towards making the proposed 
monograph of the family Qtcitdidce, of the likyncho ta, as com- 
plete as possible. Cicaduloo are easily killed in the ordinary 
cyanide bottle, and can be sent in camphorated, clean sawdust, 
moss, or paper, in an ordinary tin or wooden box by parcel 
post, either direct to Mr. Distant or to M.i» J. Wood* Mason, 
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Superintendent of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, who will 
forward them. Mr. E T. Atkinson, who is engaged on the 
I hymhota of India, will be glad of any specimens of other 
families of the Rhynchol a that can be procured ; these also 
should be sent to the Indian Museum, or to Mr. A tki* son, 15, 
Loudon-street, Calcutta. As collected they could b« kept in 
spirit until a sufficient quantity is procured for transmission.” 

Russell Hill Road, 
Turkey, 
Surrey. 

Dear Sir,— As I am preparing a monograph of the Cicadidct 
of the Indian and Indo-Malay&n Regions, under the auspices of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, I am anxious to make the work 
as complete and exhaustive as possible, and for that purpose am j 
desirous of receiving specimens belonging to this family of 
insects. Every species will be figured, and every acknowledg- 
ment made to the donors, in the work. The family is little 
worked, and so it is safe to rely upon new species being easily 1 
collected, 

Yours fail h fully, 

W. L. DISTANT. 

*u* 

We regret to learn that the Punjab is threatened with 
scarcity, if not famine. The crop and weather reports from the 
varous districts are very unpromising indeed The Lahore 
paper states that, with the exception of the irrigated parts of 
the Fenzepore and Mooltan districts, all the reports arc bad ; 
Rawal Pindee, where the estimate is “average,” being the best off 
Next comes Julluii'lur, where the report is only “ very indiffer- 
ent.” In the Delhi and Umballa districts the state of the crops 
is 4t unfavourable.” In Uinritaar, Mooltan and Dera Ishmail 
Khau, they are “fluff ring or want of rain ” In Peshawar 
(i very poor” ; iu Sialkot, u injured by continual winds in 
Lahore, simply “ bad” ; in Sfiahpore, “ drying up for want of 
rain’ ; and finally, in the uuirrigated parts of the Ferozeporo 
district, they are described as “ deplorable,” The fall of tem- 
perature of the last few days is, however, as far as it g'»es, a 
favourable sign, hj indicating broken weather approaching from 
the south. Unless rain, ami a good deal of it, cornea soon, 
great suffering is assured. 

The trade returns of the Punjab for the last quarter of 18 l< 0 
show a markable falling off, aud no explanation is forth com* I 
ing to account for it. The C , and if. Uazettn, in noticing this, . 
aayg * — “ Both imports and exp> rts decreased, but the fall in 
exports was altogether out. of proportion to that iu imports, and 
quite unaccounted for by the ordinary fluctuations of trade. 
During the last quarter of 1885, the total amount of e ports was j 
7,574,107 mauuds, whereas iu the corresponding quarter of 
last year it reached only 1,678,601 mauuds A very large pro- 
portion of the decrease is under wheat, the exports of which 
from Kurrachee alone have fallen from 4,*'G5,3D2 maumla to . 
146,256 mauuds. Such a fall as this implies* a heavy losfi and J 
is without a parallel in any other province in India. The Fi- 
nancial Commissi oner's office might with advantage have at- 
tempted some explanation ” Our own idea is that the ‘office’ 
was either unable or unwilling to give the tequired explanation { 
The falling off in the exports of wheat waa phenomenal, 
and is a subject for grave consideration. 


According to the Sourabaya C ouran\ a chemist at that city j 
has, for some time,. been busying himself with necking to find 
out some means of destroying white-ants, especially on shipboard j 
and in enclosed premises. At length, finding what was sought, 
be made experiments with his invention in the presence of 
several naval officers with such striking results that the local 
Navy-yard authorities took measures to secure the granting of 
2,000 guilders for the purpose of trying the remedy on a grand 
bcale on board some unserviceable mau-of-war swarming with 


whiW>'»>ts. The Government so far fell in with the suggestion 
that a^^m-of-war comiug under the specified conditions has 
been set apyt for the purpose, along with the amount applied 
for. White-ants have wrought such havoc among men-of-war in 


Netherlands India waters, that it is iu the interest of the Marine 
Department there, that the experiment on foot should be 
crownsd with brilliant suooesa. »he discovery will be very 

wtl e*ae In India | Whs*# this put is very destructive. 


The Madras Mail , in an article on the working of the agri- 
cultural department in that presidency, urges that what is want- 
ed is something practical ; and it is at all events satisfactory to 
find the Government negativing such proposal as that of theBoard 
of Revenue that a treatise ou the plant diseases and parasites of 
this country should be compiled. “Theoretical administration 
bas, so far, mainly characterised the Agricultural Department, 
j The reservation, ‘mainly,’ is made because there iB one branch 
of the department which is acknowledged to be practically 
I and satisfactorily worked. Much useful work continues to be 
done in the way of cattle-disease inspection and treatment, and 
it is to be hoped that financial pressure will not be brought 
forward as an excuse for refusing the appointment of an in- 
| specting veterinary officer to supervise the local cattle-disease 
' inspectors in the districts. This is a branch of the admin islra- 
I tion which the ryots appreciate ; and the importance of pre- 
serving as far as possible the agricultural stock of the couutry 
| cannot be overrated.” Tk* Madrai Mad evidently does not 
recognise the connection between plant di wanes and bad crops ; 
but we do, and a treatise on the subject would be the very 
best thing that could be undertaken for the guidance and in* 
struction of the Agricultural Department. 


Tuk St'*' dard state* that a groat public meeting of agricul- 
turists from all parts of the West of England was field at Bris- 
tol recently to consider remedies for the present depressed 
state of agriculture. Lord Fitzhardinge presided and was sup- 
ported by several members of Parliament and prominent 
agriculturists. Mr. Paynter, of E^sex, delivered an address 
upon the condition of agriculture, suggesting remedies. He 
appealed to agriculturists not to allow themselves to be crush- 
ed any longer, and asked farm labourers, farmers, and land- 
1 rda to combine in one large association. If they united in 
such an association they could rule the county, constituencies 
and many of the town cues as well, and keep ou* of Parliament 
any men who would not vote for the remedies proposed for 
relieving agricultural depression. A resolution was carried to 
form a branch association of the West of England to co-operate 
with a national association for amending the present depressed 


condition of agriculture. Another resolution was agreed to, 


urging upon the Legislature the desirability of a 
re arrangement of their present fiscal laws. 


If 1 adulteration of milk by the go wallahs was punished in a 
similar m niior to that reported below in the Standard, there 
would be rejoicing in many Indian households 1 11 George 
Yuries, milk dealer, carrying on business at the Terrace, Lord- 
ship-lane w s summoned, at the Lambeth Police-court yester- 
day at the instance of Inspector Stevenson, on behalf of the 
Camberwell Vestry, f<»r selling milk found to be adulterated 
with added water to the extent »»f 15 per cent— Mr Chance 
ordered a penalty of 308., and 12$ 6d. costs.— Richard Wood- 
harus, of God rich -road, Oyetal- palace -road, milk seller, was 
also summoned by the inspector for a similar offmioe. The 
certificate of the aualyst showed there was added water to the 
extent of 20 per cent— Mr. Chance imposed a fine of 30«. and 
12$ corns There was a third case — vis,, Frederick Barker 
of East Dulwich-grove. the milk in this case haviug eight per 
cent of added water. — Mr. Clayton, bairister, argued upon 
various points of law with regard to the case, but these were 
overruled by his worship. — The defendant was called, and on 
oath said he did not put anv water in the milk. He sold it as 
he received it fu>m the dealers,— Mr Chance, after hearing 
further arguments by the learned counsel, ordered the de- 
fendant to pay a fine of 15$. and 12$. 6d, costs.’ 


Some idea of the wheat production ofc California may be 
formed from the fact that, according to information received 
from San Francisco, the quantity of wheat available for export 
ou J aim ary 1st, 1887, was over 27 millioti bushels. It appeira 
that the estimates of the prescut season's crop, ifhich, six 
months ago, wero as high aa 60,000,000 bushels and over, still 
widely differ, some persona asserting that it will be 40,&)Q,000 
bushels, while others, equally competent authorities, are posi- 
tive it will not exceed 30,000,000. As the clopsst calculator 
leans towards the lower figures, the estimate ot the OTpli bwt 
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placed at 34 , 000,000 bushels. The old crop on hand on July 1st 
amounted to 2,000,000 bushels, which with the present season’s 
crop of 34,000,000 makes a total of 36,000,000. Deduct ship- 
ments to Europe aud other countries between July 1st and 
December 15th, 14,000,000 bushels ; quantity that will be ship- 
ped between December 15th, aud December 31at, 1,500,000 ; 
required for home consumption, seed and to oarry over, 
11 , 500,000 ; balance available for shipment, 0,600,000 bushels. 
tr The Continent this year, says an American Exchange, has taken 
twenty five percent of our European shipments— something un- 
heard of before. Last year, during the same period, it took 
only 3,000 bushels. Our shipments to Europe are considered 
Urge, because they are compared with those of last year which 
were unusually small, This accounts for the impression that 

California has such a large crop this year.” 

■* * 
tt 

Mr. H. H, Haaef, the originator aud advocate of the 
practice of de-homing cattle, attended a Wisconsin farmers’ 
Convention held at the State capital recently, at the invitation 
of Professor Henry and others counected with the State board of 
agriculture. A hearing was arranged for him Bays the Farmer*' 
Review , iu the assembly hall, the legislature adjourning for 
that purpose. “ The hall was packed to its full capacity. Of 
b>« tLomo do homing, which he illustrated by 
specimens of skulls miuus horns, and horns minus skulls, Pro- 
fessor Henry’s published experience iu de horning had prepared 
the way for a favourable reception of tho plau.aml judging from 
the reports of the meeting in the Madison papers, Mr. flaaff 
seems to have carried everything before him, fully four hours 
having been taken up by his speech, and subsequent reply to 
quentions, before the meeting was willing to disperse. There 
can be no question but de-borning has come to stay, and at no 
distant day will be generally practised, but upon young cal ve s 
instead of grown animals “ the wearers of horns having mean- 
while all disappeared.” 

A correspondent, who is not satisfied apparently with 
Mr. Maries’ letter published by us a weok]or two ago, regarding 
trees suitable for growing on saline soils, aaks a number 
of questions on the subj-ct, among them the following 
(1) What were the other species of tree tried by him ; (2) What 
were the chemical constituents of those trees, as w<dl as of the 
"rain-trees’’ after having been grown on the saline soil mention- 
ed ; (3) What quantity of nitrate of potash did they absorb from 
the soil ; and (4) among the other trees tried, were th*re any 
plants of Pariet'tria offichiilis and Sulsola kali With regard to 
the Becond and third questions, it may safely be said that Mr 
Maries willnot be in a position to give replies unless he has a 
chemical laboratory at hand, and has been in tho habit of 
carrying out experiments in chemical analyses. As to <tfie 
fourth query, it is only necessary to mention that Parietaria 
offUimlit is a mere weed, belonging to the nettle order ( VrUca - 
eece), and found growing mostly ou old walls and stony ground, 
as its generic name implies, (Latin paries, a wall), and would, 
therefore, not be of much use ou a soil impregnated with salt- 
petre, this substance not being used in mortar for building 
purposes. The Sal tola kali is a hardy British sea-side weed, 
a foot high, of the order ChenopoJliacei>, aud being native of an 
English climate, would hardly, we think, thrive in a climate 
such as Duvbhunga possesses We fear our correspondent has 
got somewhat 41 mixed/ However, we hope, the foregoing 
information will meet his querios, The importance of Mr. 
Maries' discovery does not lie in liis having fouud certain 
trees to grow upon saline soils, butiu the fact that, the “ rain 
tree ” is capable of exhausting such toils of their saline properties , 
and rendering them fit to raise cereal crops upon where 
none would grow before. 

* 

Tm; following is the official summary of the reports on the 
state of the season aud prospects of the crops for the weeks 
endiDg 2ith and 31st March, 1887 : — Iu the latter half of the 
fortnight*Under report rain fell in most parts of Madras, Ben- 
gal, a; d Assam. Slight falls have also occurred iD a few dis- 
tricts in the North- Western Provinces and Oudh, the Punjab, 
and Burmah. Elsewhere the country has been rainless during 
the period under report, The rabi harvest continues ifi most 
putt* gftho ow&ttyj and hw been partly completed in Bombay, 


I the Central Provinces, and Bem\ Prospects are generally 
I good, except in the Punjab, where the state of the crops is un- 
favourable, owing to the want of rain. In Bajputana harvest- 
ing has commenced in a few States. The standing crops ar e 
generally fair iu Madras, though in some districts blight end 
want of rain have caused slight damage to tho crops. In 
Mysore and Coorg the outlook is satisfa ctory. The prospects of 
the spring rice are favourable iu Bengal, aud sowings for the 
early vice have commenced in Assam. The collection of opium 
is iu progress in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, and 
a fair outturn is expected, except from Shaliabad, where the 
crops were damaged by hail. The prospects of the crops iu 
Central India aud Itajputana are fair. Cholera aud small-pox 
aro prevalent in parts of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the North- 
Western Provinces, and Burmah ; but generally the public 
health is good. Cattle- disease exists in some districts in 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and Assam. Prices are stiff high 
in the Punjab, though they are falling in the Umritear and 
Sialkot districts. Elsewhere they are steady, 

# # 

Tine followiug ia a summary of Messrs. Stenning, luskipp 
aud Cos Indian aud Ceylon Tea Report., dated London, 
March 10th, 1887 Common qualities of Indian tea being 
in large supply, continue to show weakness at rather 
lower rates than a foitnight ago. The better grades are 
steady at unaltered prices. Tho deliveries for February 
I juo satisfactory, being for Indian f>, 887, OOOlbs,, and 495,000 
for Ceylon, or together 7,382,0001b*., bb compared with 
7 ,23*1,0001 bs. of China Congou and Souchong (including 
expoit about 2,000,000), whilst, export included, the aver 
ago delivery of these sorts for the past six years has 
bi»*n 0,500, OOOlbs. during February. It is also worthy of no'e 
that the delivery of Indian and Ceylon tea for the 9 months 
to end of Febiuary shows an increase of 10,750, OOOlbs., or ex- 
actly equal to the increase m imports during the same period. 
Wo have from time to time pointed out the necessity there is 
for laige breaks, so that the number of sale samples of each 
day's teas may be within the compass of buyers for tasting 
and valuing. This point will become more than ever important 
during the approaching season, when larger supplies, many in 
small breaks fioin the new estates in Ceylon, will be offering. 

(Estimated) 

Tho exports from Calcutta, l*t May to 2Stli Febru- 
ary, 1867 ... ... ... 74 500,000 Its, 

Do. Do. Do. 1S8C ... 05,000,000 

The exports f«rm China for the season to 2^11 

February* 1887 ... ... ... 149,000,000 ,, 

Do. Do. D\ 1886 ... 150,000.000 „ 

Larger quantities of Ceylon tea of leas satisfactory qual ty, 
and the depression of Indian makes have combined to cause a 
decline all round of from l d to 2^. per lb. ; teas of good quali- 
ty are, however, not so ranch affected. We would call attention 
to the great proportion of small breaks lately offering ; this will 
be damaging to the interests of growers as supplies increase. 
The 5,74*1 packages offered realized an average ( of 1*. per lb., as 
compared with Is. 2 cf. per lb. on this date last year. 

The export from lit October to 15tb Feby, 1887, ia 2,717,6691b*. 
Do* Do. Do. 1886, ,, 1,462,863 „ 

* 

r I)i>; uses to which the cocoanut can be put are many and 
varied, and it is very properly regarded as one of the most 
valuable trees of tho tropics. Indeed, in Ceylon and the 
Malayan archipelago, there are few trees that meet so many 
wants of mau as the cocoanut. It is not generally known that 
the cocoanut produces a pearl almost identifioal in every respect 
with the product of the pearl oyster. We are indebted to a 
Java journal for the following particulars regarding this pecu- 
liar kind of prwl : - 

It Is well known that pearls are met with in oysters and mussels. 
Sometimes even trees yield pearls. Iu the proceedings of tt /'Boston 
Society of Natural History there Is a pepen by Mr. J. Bacon 
regarding a kind of pearl often found formed wltl in ooooanuts. 
The specimens shown have been bought at Singapore. They are 
said to be so rsro In the East Indies as to be highly prized by the 
native rojthi, and worn by them as precious stone*. Mr. Bee n 
himself possessed a small pearl of this sort. It fa said that when 
allowed to growi they will re*ob >he itae of ofetrrfti» This pearl 
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able* the common variety In smoothneii, whitenen and aoant 
e of surface. II la harder than It, and atraoit ai hard 
feld-ipar or opal. The ootnmon pearl varies in hard* 
bat la never harder than fold-spar, The ocooauut pearl eon- 
of carbonate of lime, with very few organic labitauoea remain 
after treatment with aold aolntiona. This organic matter la 
able, and ehows no traoe of vegetable substances after micros- 
ml eiamin&tlon, and seomi to be akin to albamen in structure 
ho common pearl there is also found an albuminous substance, 
he latter rema'ni unchanged In appearnce and lustre even 
the oalcareous constituent parts have beeo dissolved away, 
her reipaots mforosooploal research has brought out the fact 
the ooooanut pearl Is formed of oonoentrio layers with* 
any nucleus, The whole mass is made up of layors of 
orystallu* fibres. Professor Bleekrode In commenting on 
orraer in a Datob scientific periodical, says that Kumphius, 
,mnui botanist, had in his "Heibirlom Ambonense*’ glvou full 
oulari of this pourlfaotiin In the cccoanut, Rumphiue has even 
rated his aooount of it by accompanying drawings of kite two 
, in which this kind of pearl Is met with— pear-sh ped and 
1, either ol uniform appearance or with red edges. Hardly one 
houiaod ooooanuts on the averages displays this strange poou* 
y The formation of the lat er is always a remarkable phono* 
u hard to account for from the water In the nu‘u general y 
>g the chemical substanoes favouring abuornal growth of the 
Kumphlus states for a £ sot that ooooauuts from Maoaesar yield 
pearls than those from other pUoai. This scientist in 1082 
a« present to the Grand Duke of Tusoany a ring in which a 
nut pearl had been set. Sim ilar pearl-like formations are met 
In other East Indian fruits such as the warlngln, the pome* 
te and the keobubong, 

e Rev. James Doyle, of the Madras Irish Mission, sends 
allowing interesting particular to Indian Engineering^ 
ding the cultivation of arrowroot in the Southern Presi* 

' I aui sendiug you a sample of arrowioot grown and 
far lured at Place’s Gardens, Kilaoheri (Chmglfcput) by the 
father Dominic. Judging horn the results of the primi- 
uelliods adopted by him, b )th in the cultivation and pre- 
ion of tlie tuber, I should say that, as an industry, 
ju on scientific principles and with mechanical appliances, 
-root should prove largely and surely remunerative* 

" eyes " trom which his last crop was raised, w ere put 
at a foot apart, iu the month of July last year, the 
d having been first prepared as for a crop of ra<}i merely ; 
ubsoquent treatment of the plants did not differ mate- 
frorn that of this hardy cereal. The tubers were dug 
November-Docember, and averaged twelve iuches in 
i, with a diameter of l*f> inches at their head, Only a j 
quantity was unearthed each time, as he believes that j 
ibera deteriorate by exposure to the air ; and, accordingly, j 
were divested immediately of their sheathp. washed and ! 
3d to a coarse pulp in a stoue mortar Wuh a woodeu 
. A portion of th£ pulp was now put into 
rlheu vessel, and washed iu a large quantity of 
. and the washings were poured into a Heooud vessel j 
a wire gauze sieve, and allowed to settle. At the j 
' Borne ten minutes, the top water was carefully poured off J 
cond vessel, fresh water poured ou the settiugs, and after . 



vessel thrbugh a piece of muslin, and left to settle a . 
l time. At the end of another ten minutes, the water I 
asaed off also, and the farina was discovered at the bottom | 
bite, firm, moist mass, and was taken out and spread on | 
white sheets to dry. The residurn of each straining was | 
ied to the first vessel, and treated a second, nud occasion- 


MR. D. SMEATON ON THE INDIAN WHEAT TRADE. 

Iteration sometimes becomes irksome, but upon a question 
fraught with such important consequences to this country as the 
wheat trade , we should be wanting in our duties as a Journalist 
if we allowed any such miuor considerations to outweigh our 
sense of the injury that is beiug done to the country, by the 
action of the shippers of wheat from Indian ports to the 
London market, We have already pointed out that it is not 
the cultivator or the middleman who is responsible for the 
adulteration of wheat exported from this oouutry, bub the Urge 
European firms both iu Calcutta and Bombay, who purchase io 
bulk from up-country traders, who in their turn buy from the 
cultivators. Mr. Donald Smeatou, the Director of Agriculture 
and Commerce iu the North Western Provinces and Oudh, 
before leuving to join his new appointment in Burma, has 
submitted to the Government a very important Memo- 
| ramlura upon the wheat tiade of India, a document which 
leals exhaustively with the question, and which entirely 
bears out our own views upon the subject Although Mr. 
Smeaton considers that, according to the system of cultivation 
at present followed by the Indiau ryot, M refraction” on account 
of adulteration and dirt cauuot as yet be altogether abolished, 
lie nevertheless thinks that it need never exceed two-per-cent, 
Aud this suggests the question why it should be neoessary 
to deduct from 5 to (5 per cent. a>: at present. The answer 
is obvious, and is to bo found in thb fact that the shippers, 
both at Bombay and Calcutta, can net bring themselves to fore- 
go the profit which this excessive deduction for refractiou yields, 
no matter how pure the grain may be. It has become an 
established custom, aud no argument of the cultivator will con- 
vince them that the gum supplied can be anything but adul- 
terated to the extent of fi ve or six per ceut, The result is that 
the cultivator does his very best to outwit the shippers, aud 
generally succeeds. From information supplied to us by 
a private, but authentic, source, we gather that, owing to this 
pernicious system, the grain sold to the up-country trader ia 
adulteiated to the extent of from mm to ten per -cent, and that 
the cultivator and middleman (the up-couulry trader) have 
made common cause to circumvent the avarice of the shippers. 
To such au extent is this trickery and fraud practised, that 
the grain used to adulterate the wheat for export is sometimes 
untitfor human food ! Mg Smeatou oites a case iu point, which 
more than bears out our own information upon the subjeot, It 
appears that about the middle of last year the agent of a well- 
known Bomba/Europeau firm, stationed at Mozuffernagar, had 
some wheat which was seized by the Magistrate and sent to a 
medical officer fur inspection, who pronounced it unit for 
human food ! When questioned, the agent admitted that he was 
unable to supply wheat to his firm, unless lie mixed old grain 
with the new iu the proportion of about 1 to JO ; aud the cor- 
respondence produced by the agent before the Magistrate went 
to show that the firm in question had examined and approved 
samples o/ this abominable mixture ! It further transpired 
that the old grain used for mixing had been purchased at 33 
seers per rupee, at a time when good wheat was selling at 
from lfi to 18 seers pav rupee. When large and respect- 
able European firms stoop to such discreditable practices, is it 
expected that native traders will be less scrupulous in their 
dealings ■' and, it may be asked, is it possible under such 
circumstances for Indian wheat to compete with the American 
product with any prospect of success ' 

Since writing so far, we have read with much satisfaction 
a powerful article iu the Pioneer on this subject, which 


third time os the original pulp, before it was thrown we have reproducel iu auother column. The writer after 
As only a very small quantity was grown and manu- citing I he Mozuffernagar case, says : u Obviously, so 
ed last year, Iv^ve made no attempt at calculating the far ns considerations of trade are concerned, there 
per acre. But I fouud *from a single day's observation is nothing to forbid the conclusion that the primary 
Bibs, of the raw material gave very nearly 4 lbs. of dried blame for the demoralization that at present discredits the 
This also represents the work (from digging to drying) wheat trade, rests with the merchant-exporters ; but did we 
3e men. Their wages at two annas a head was the only know nothing of cases 4ike that at Mozuffernsg ir, the conclu* 
ntial charge in this quantity," The sample sent was , sion would yet stand, for had the exporters not set up a re- 
3d to an oxpert, who pronounced it to be as good as any- , fraction of 0 per cent against knowledge, the wave of dirt and 
of its kind now produced in the country. This fact ' adulteration would never have swelled up to its present height.” 
to induce fthers to attempt the cultivation of this tuber I We entirely agree with the writer that it does noj follow 
vrge scale. I that because two years ago the Calcutta Wheat and 
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Seed Association failed in the attempt to reduce the 
refraction from six to five per cent during a certain por 
tion of the year, and were boycotted by th* upcountry dealers, 
tbe fault of the present system lies "with the cultivators, or 
even with the middlemen. Mr. Smeaton on the contrary 
snggeste — truly* we have no doubt— that the action of the 
dealers was in all probality prompted by a previous painful 
experience of the attempts made at Calcutta to extort excess 
refraction ; and a knowledge of this abuse night become more 
intolerable with a low, than with a high refraction. The re- 
medy proposed by Mr Smeatou is the establishment of an 
independent authority at the ports, composed of a Committee 
of mercantile men, and aided by an expert appointed by Go- 
vernment. This authority, be thinks, will be tbe only one ac- 
ceptable to the up-country dealers to determine all points con- 
nected with refraction and classification of the wheat. Mr. 
Smeaton would not, however, empower this authority to fix the 
standard of refraction, in so far as relates to the degree of 
purity which may ordinarily be expected in Indian wheat ; but 
thinks this can only be done by a representative of the London 
merchants — i.e., those who import the wheat. But how this is 
to be done, we do not clearly see. The London firms 
have doubtless come to regard adulteration inseparable 
from Indian wheat, and would doubtless not be will- 
ing to pay for a lower rate of refraction ; but 
we think, with the writer iu the Pioneer t that it is hard to 
believe that Loudon merchants, if they received the pure sam- 
ples and bona fide assurances of the Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce, would be difficult to convince that pure clean wheat cun 
be got in India by paying a slightly higher price for it. These 
are important considerations, aud we urge them on the atten- 
tion of the London as well as Indian firms. It is simply mons- 
trous that one of the most important branches of the trade of 
India should be ruined -by the unscrupulous devices of inter- 
esfced parties, and this, too, at a time when it is beginning to 
attract attention in Europe. 

Mr. Bmeaton’s Memorandum also deals with other questions 
of importance, such as the methods for cleaning the wheat and 
cheapening of its transport after leaving the cultivator’s hands, 
and the help which District officers can give iu improving the 
agriculture of the country generally, which deserve the atten- 
tive consideration of all who have the welfare of Indian 
interests at heart. We hope to return to the subject next 
week. 

NITRATE OF SODA IN THE GARDEN. 


This substance now forms a very important element in the 
manuring of lands cultivated with garden crops ; but how to 
use it, iu what proportion, aud upon what soils, are questions 
which require to be well considered before attempting its use, 
We have now been reproducing some very able papers by “Cam- 
buslang" published in the Monk British Agricu turist upon this 
subject, and a fourth letter by the same writer appears this 
week iu another column. In America its importance has 
been recognised, and Mr. Joseph Harris, an authority on the 
aubjeot, writes as follows in the March number of the American 
Agrioulturiet in reply to a correspondent who asks how to use 
nitrate of soda iu a “ sandy , 1 leachys' oil aud where it must be 
used in a liquid formas a fertilizer for tomatoes peppers, &c” : — 

On such a sob It will not do to depend on nitrate alone. You 
should uee just as muoh other manures as you would if you did not 
Intend to uee the nitrate. In growkug tomato plants, pepper pinole 
egg plant® &o., In the house, we use nitrate of soda In the waiei 
with remarkably benefiolal results We hare used an ounoe of 
tha nitrate In a gallon of water without Injury, but 1140k th* 
preoaution to syringe or sprinkle the plants ooplous y with pure 
water Immediately afterwards, for leer that such a strong solution 
might Injurs tha foliage. No harm, but muoh good, fol. 
lowed the application. We generally use the nitrate in weaker sola-” 
lions— say one-quarter to one- half ounoe In a gallon of water; and 
Intheoaseof young rapid growing plants Iu the house, repeat the 
application every week or ten days. Perhaps one word ol osution 
may be necessary If the aoll In the poets or boxes rli u>d be very 
dry. It would be safer to water fi with ordinary water >ay tU 
the soil was half s»*ura ed. aud then finish with the water contain- 
ing the nWate ; or if this Is not done use a eery weak aolutlon of 
citrate, lay pat^tlghth Of au.ouaoo to a gallon of water. The soil 


may be oompleteiy saturat-d with suoh a solution without Injary, 
regard to os'ng nitrate of soda on out-door plants, we seldom 
use It in the liquid form. We sow It broadcast on the land elthsr 
before tbe plants are sown or set out, or aftsrwarda while th* plants 
are growing, and If possible before or during or after a rain. We do 
not see why the asm# plan oould not be adopted In California 
The only difference Is that wt look to the clouds for water and you 
furnish It artificially. If more oonvenlent, the nitrate oan be dis- 
solved In the water. But If at the rate of one ounoe to the gallon, 
whloh is as strong as we have need It, to put on 500 pounds per 
sore, you would rrqulre 8,000 gallons of water per acre. Why 
would It not do to sow the citrate broadoast on the land as soon as 
*be rainy sesaon was over and while the soil was saturated with 
water ? Aa a rule the dryer and hotter the saiason the more benefit 
do we get from the use of nitrate of soda on our orops. - 
The same writer has gone exhaustively into the question in 
the columns of another American journal (the Rural fltv) 
Y rker ), and this is what he says : 

There is a common opinion that the longer onions are grown 
year after year on the same ground the better will be the orops. 

; Enormous quantities ol dung are applied every year. Tue manure 
1 u« H d supplies ultrogsn, phosphoric sold, potash and other Ingre- 
dients of plant-food far In exoess of the amount removed In the 
I crop. And yet it It found neoesiary to fnrnlsh a heavy dressing of 
manure t very year, If this is not done the orop is found unprofitable. 
The same ie true of early oabbage aud early oaudfiowers. It It 
fouud necessary to use enormous quantities of manure for these 
crops — far iu excess of the plant-food removed Iu the orop. Gar- 
deners who make a specialty of growing large areas of early oab- 
bags, find it a mast Impossible to make the land rloh enough the 
first year. They find that the second or third orops grown and 
manured every year on the same land are better and earlier than 
the first orop. An experienced American gardener recommends an 
application, every year, of 76 to 80 tous of stable manure per aare 
for early oabbage, and ten tons per acre for late oabbage. Many 
gardeners make tma diatlnot.on between ea rly and late oabbage, aud 
yet the late oaOo-»g* produce muon the larger orops aud remove 
lar more pUut-food from the anti than the early orop. 

A market gardener uear N«w Yur k who us«d large quantities 
of manure aud was very successful, was about to open a street 
through his garden. Thinking his 1 and sufficiently rich to oatry 
tn.ough a crop of cabbage without manure, he thought it useless 
to waste money by using guano on that portion ou which the 
street was to bo, but ou each side sowed guano at the rate of 1,200 
pouuds per aoro, and planted the whole to early cabbage. 
“ The effect, 0 says the well-known gardener who relates the iu 
oideut, “ was the most marked 1 ever saw. That portion ou which 
the guano had been used sold readily at $12 per hundred or, about 
$1,400, per acre, but the portion from which the guano had been 
withheld hardly averaged $3 per hundred. The street occupied 
fully au acre of grouud, so teat my friend aotuahy lost over $1,000* 
iu the orop by withholding $60 for manure. Every gardener of 
exprience can recall similar instances. Recent scientific dir 
ouistoua furnish a satisfactory explanation of three facts, and 
tbe explanation is of great qr aotioal importance, Therei 
uo difference between the mauurial requirement* of an early 
and a late oabbage Both require the same food, and tbe let-' 
orop, being larger, requires more rather than less food or manor 
per acre, And yet In praotiae it Is fouud absolutely neoessary t< 
use far more manure for the early orop, than for the late crop 
The explanation Is this— All our common agricultural and hoi 
tloultural plants take up tneir nitrogen In the from of nitrlo eel' 

I or nitrate. At one time It was supposed that the plants took up 
nitrogen In the form of ammonia. It Is uow knowu th 
the ammonia must be converted Into nitrlo aold. N 
matter hew muoh nitrogen the soil or manure may 00 

talu, It becomes available for plane food only after It Is oonvert< 
into ntfcrio acid The 76 tons of manure that gardeners appl 
every y*ar for tbe ea ly oabbage oou talu 820 pounds of nltrog* 
or as muoh nitrogen as 5,2ilO pounds of good oommetoial uitrate 
soda. Ten thousand early oabbagos per *. 7, weighing five pouc 
eaoh, is a good crop. These oabbage (25 tons per aare) ooutaiu 1 
pounds of nitrogen equal to 750 pounds of nitrate of soda. Iu oil 
words, the gardeners use over six pounds of nitrogen In the fc 
of manure to get baok one pound of nitrogen In the orop. And 
long as they use nitrogen in the form of barn-yard and ste 
manure it Is undoubtedly neoeasary to use this quantity. T 
find it profitable to use it, but thanks to tbe Investigation 
scientific men, we now know bow to obtain the sume results v 
far greater oertainty and at vastly ess oost. The 75 ion 
manure oontain 820 pounds of nitrogen, but little or no nitrlo ac 
And it l« nitrlo aold that the plants want and must have. 
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It Is now known that the nitrogen In the organic matter of the j 
soil in manure is slowly converted into nitrio aoid by the growth 
of a minute, living plant. This plant oannot grow if the soil is too ! 
ooid or too wet, or too dry, or in the absence of lime or an alkali. J 
Asa general rule there Is no lack of lime in the soil, and the othor J 
conditions neoessary for the conversion of the nitrogen Into nitrio 
aold are warm weather and a moist soil. In the early spring the 
soil is too wet and too ooid for the change to take place. We muit 
wait for warmer weather. Bat the gardener does not want to 
wait. He makes his profits largely on his early orop*, Guided 
only by experieooe and tradition be fills the land with manure, and 
even then he gets only a poor crop the first year. He puls 75 tons 
more manure the next year and gets a better orop, and another 
75 tons the next year and gets a still better orop. And he may 
keep on putting on manure till the soil is as rich in nitrogen as the 
mat ure Itself, and even then he most keep on manuring, or he falls 
to get a good early orop. Why ? The nitrogen of the soli, or of roots 
or plants,or dung Is retained In the soil In a comparatively Inert coo. 
dltlon. There is little or no loss. But when it is slowly converted 
Into nitric aold during warm weather the plauts take it up and 
grow rapidly. Unfortunately, however, if we have no plauts grow- 
login the autumn, and there is muoh nitrio aold left uuused in the 
soil, the rains of winter and early spring leach out a large propor- 
tion of it, aod links Into the sub-toll or under-drains. 

How, then Is the market gardener to get the nitric aold absolute- 
ly neoessary for the growth of early plant*? He gets It, as before 
stated from the oxcecslve and continuous use of stable manturos.and 
even then he f ails to get It In suffio'enfc quantity. Five hundred 
pounds of nitrate of soda will furnish more nitrogen to the plants 
early In the spring than the gardener oau get from 75 or 100 tuua of 
well-rotted stable manure. The stable manure will furnish nitric aoid 
for his later crops, but for his early crops the gardener who fall B 
to use nitrate of soda is not living up to hit privileges. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


(Oonlinued from last week ) 

Cultivation in the Open ground . — These who have been In the 
habit of growing the chrysanthemum as a pot plant In this country, 
frequently entertain doubts as to the practicability of obtaining 
good s’zed, well-shaped blooms by any other treatment. For my 
pa»t I must confess that I prefer growing them In pots and even 
wh< n In tended to flowor In the open grrouud, I plant them out 
fmin the pots after the plants have become well filled with buds 
The open ground cultivation of the chrysanthemum, howover, is 
not only praotloablo, but Is attended with muoh less trouble than 
when grown in pots, and o considerable saving of the labour and 


A good stout stake shonld be attached to each plant, which must be 
allowed to grow without olieck, with the exception of pompones, 
which may Lu stopped onoe or twice during the season. Water them 
frequently both ni^ht and morning during dry weather, not only at 
the roots, but a’so drench the foliage thoroughly. As soon as the 
rainy season sets in it will be necessary to aoe that the beds are 
effectively drained ; as, If the soil beoomes at all wator-logged, the 
plauts invariably succumb. After August frequent doses of liquid 
manure may be given with advantage, but this can only be applied 
io dry weather, It often happeus that just at the season when the 
plants require the most liberal treatment, the elate of the weather 
will not admit of anything being given them In a liquid form ; 
when this Is the case, a very good plan is to cover the entire sur. 
face of the beds with a layer of about two inohe* of half rotten 
manure. If it be desired to grow handsome specimens with fair- 
sized flowers as well, the plants should be stopped until from eight 
to twelve stems are obtained aooording to the variety and strength 
of each plant ; each stem so produced being allowed to grow on and 
to beam single flower only. Search the plants carefully for green 
fly at regular intervals ; this pest is sure to appear sooner or later # 
the best remedy h a solution of soft soap and tobaooo water. Great 
care should be taken that the solution Is not too strong, or the 
young shoeti will be injured, and It is always batter to repeat the 
dose frequently than by one overdose, and thus risk the year's 
prospects. The health of the plants It muoh improved Ojr *jrr*»g2«f 
them after a hot day, and Indeed the uurfaoe of the ground all 
round them should be kept moist in dry weather. An oooasional 
syringing with weak soot water Is very benefiolal, Mildew mutt be 
looked after ; It is very liable to make its appearanoe when the 
weather Is wet, It generally ocinmenoes Its attacks at the tips of 
the leavoB, gradually spreading ever them both above and below. 
Immediately it is didc-n ed, sulphur should be at onoe applied, and 
thoroughly dusted on parts affeoted, repeating the dose as 
required, 

la tii 3 chrysanthemum wt have a plant of such a hardy enduring 
nature, that it not only growl, but may be said to flourish amid soot 
and dust, if now and then It is washed from its leaves, as there it 
Is mildew does the mlsohief by stopping the breathing pores. If 
those who live in and around towns and cultivate chrysanthemums 
or indeed almost any other plant, only knew how important it Is 
that they should be kept free from dusty deposits, their success 
would he much greater thau it now is; as when the respiration of 
auy plant Is Impeded, its whole system beoomes dlsorganlsfd, as 
would be the case with ourselves did we suffer in the same way. 
The loaves arc to thorn what lungs are to us, and it Is therefore 
obvious that if they become clogged in any way, ft is at the expense 
of their health This being the oase, those who would have them 
thrive should not fall to give them a good dredVhbig overhead at 


expense entailed in frequent potting, watering, &u. Thise aro points 
of muoh Importance to the amateur gard ener f who is often no^. ■ least two or three times a week during dry weather; if they do this, 
prepared to give that watchful attention that plants in pots alway j return will be a far superior display of bloom and plants In suoh 
require, and without whlob failure must Inevitably follow ; on the | * condition os to be a real pleasure to look upon. This watering 
other hand, plants In the ground when they have once beoom e e| overhead is almost of as much importance a« a supply of moisture 
established may bo left almost to themselves, piovlded they are wt li at the roots, especially ff the plants are growing near dusty roads 
supplied with water and plenty of rich feed, tbrugh ef crurse |t or where the atmosphere Is not clear and pure, as It seldom Is in the 
mast be understood that the more carefully and liberally we tre J I vicinity of largo towns where chrysanthemums are perhaps more 
them the better will our labouiabe rewarded, Cuttings should b* ) •rP rooiat ' e( * anywhere else Xu applying water to cleanse the 
struokat the same tittle as that recommended for put-culture, in a I foliage, It Ib best done through a good syringe, as then it oin be 
cool, partially shaded situation ; the soil should be dug to a depth | U<K(J with some considerable foiuo Falling this, a good shower 
of 12 inches and a liberal dressing of old manure and leuf mould from the rose of a watering pot will answer the purpose, bnt 
added. Insert the outtings about nine inches apait each way however carried out the washing should be thorough, as a slight 
keeping them carefully shaded uutil they have tikeu root, which j sprinkling would only aggravate the evil by moistening the dusty 
they will do freely enough lu about ten days when t hey may be t deposit and making it stick all the faster The reason why we so 


gradually exposed to the air and sun, keep the plauts well supplied 
with water to Induoo a vigorous growlh, but if they have been 
planted in a good rioh soil, they will not require any other stimu 
lout at this perold. By the end of April or beginning of May they 
will have formed strong plants ready for transplanting into the 
quarters in which they are to be grown. Having seleotod tbo spot 
upon whlob It is intended to grow the plants, the grouud should bo 
well dug over to a depth of at least 18 inches in order to enable the 
roots to get well down and thereby avoid drought, Give a good 
dressing of manure — not too rotten — working It well in when 
dlggingt and then tread the whole firmly to avoid sinking. Atte r 
th^’ants are put out mark out the ground in double rows, leaving 
between the raws a space of at least two feet to afford a free passage 
between them. This will facilitate the operations of tying, disbud, 
ding, Ac., and will enable the growor the more readily to seoure 
earwigs and slugs, both of whioh are very fond of chrysanthemum*, 
and must be kept In oheok by oonstant watching and trapping, 
Draw out the soil In ths doable rows to about 6 inches in depth, and 
altera good waterlog proceed tp plant about 12 to 13 iuohev apart 


I frequently see chrysanthemums in the naked shabby condition they 
are at the time they should be locking their best, Is either from 
want of sufficient moisture or over-crowding, 

BUS IN UKBE. 


Holloway’s Pills —Indigestion and Liver Complaint. — The 
digestion CAuuot be long or seriously dUordored w ithout the de- 
rangement being perceptible on tho oountenanoe. 'these PIU* 
prevent both unpleasant oonsequenoes ; they improve the appetite 
pud with the i'oseaee of chairo for Rod, they augment the 
powers of digestion and In the stomach. Holloway’s Fills deal most 
satisfactorily with deranged or diseased conditions '’of the many 
organs engaged in extracting nourishment for our bodleg from our 
various dicta — a* the liver, stomach and bowels, over all of whioh 
they exercise the most salutary control. By retorting at au early 
tt^e of this malady to these purifying and laxative Pills, the 
dyspeptic Is speedily restored to health and strength, and bit sallow- 
e ss gradually vanishes, 
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Miscellaneous Items 

Tub nett Indian tea and land customs revenue, exolmlve of the 
■alt revenue, for the first eleven month* of the current official year, 
wae Rs. 1,00.05,000, as compared with Rs. 94,65.000, during the 
corresponding period of last year 

The quantity of wheat exported from the Central Provinces 
rom the 1st of October last up to the 19th of March was 812,442 
bags of 2£ maunds each, as compared with 960,046 bags during the 
corresponding period of last year. There was a slight decrease 
t n the quantity of rioe exported.and a very large decroase In lineoed, 
while on the Other hand the export of tllseed inoreased largely. 

ItIs the Idea of Sir William Armstrong to cultivate all his arable 
land by a combination of bydraulios and electricity. This he 
Intends to do by means of a fixed eleotrioal engine, charged by 
means of revolving magnets actuated by water power. This machin- 
ery la being erected, and Is so far advanoed that It may be in actual 
working order before the Royal visit to Newcastle, veritably 
ploughing the land by means of the eleotrlo spark. 

The latest reports from the indigo dlstrlots continue favourable. 
Rain has fallen over some factories in both Northern and Southern 
Bengal, whloh has done good to the spring sowings and also to the 
Ootober plant In Bohar the weather has been favourable, although 
In Chupra the nights have been rather cold, whloh has somewhat 
oheoked the growth of the plant ; It has o^horwleo done no harm, 
and the re-sowlngs, which have not been on an extensive scale, are 
dolug well. 

The Pioneer remarks on the fact that the imports Into India of 
tea from Japan, China, and Java, for transhipment up the Persian 
Gulf or despatch by rail to the North-West Frontier, have increased 
within the last five years by 41 per cent, and amounted in 1885 80 
to no less than tour million pounds ; and suggests that were the 


• At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the Hausford Land 
! aDd Cattle Company (Limited) held in Dundee recent *y, reference 
I was made to the very serioua losses whioh had ooourred amongst 
| their cattle last winter, owing to the destructive storms and low 
I prices. The Directors advised the reduction in the value of tho 
I shares from C5 to £3 because on the basis of a reduced capital the 
near possibility of dividends oan be entertained, and the value of 
the shares would correspond with the results attained. Good reporst 
have been received from the ranohe. Brandiug was still going on 
, and the oattle were looking well for the season. 


On the subjeot oi testing eggs, La Nature says:—' “We recommend 
the following process for finding out the age of eggs.and distinguish- 
ing, those that are fresh from those that are not.Tnis method Is based 
upon the decrease in the density of eggs as they grow old. Dissolve 
two ounces of kitohen salt in a pint of water. When a fresh-laid egg 
is plaoed in this solution it will desoand to the bottom of the vessel, 
while one that has been laid on the day previous will not quite reach 
the bottom, If the egg be three days old it will swim in the liquid, 
and If it is more than three days old it will iioafc on the surface and 
project above the latter more and more in proportion as it is older, ,r 


A somewhat vexed and an exceedingly Interesting point has 
recently betn determined by a discovery, In the Wellington Caves, 
of some remains of the long extinct Australian lion. The bones in 
question are now In the Miues Department’s Museum, Phil Ip-street, 
and they consist of several very complete jawbones, containing the 
teeth In *u excellent state of preservation. Prior to being set out 
for exhibit, they were submitted to the inspection of Professor 8lr 
Richard Owen, of the British Museum, and his opinion is that the 
animal was a marsupial (pouch-bearing) lion, fully equal in size to 
the now existing African species. Discoveries of leonine remains 
have at various times been made In this colony, and also In Victoria, 
but the specimens In question are remarkably well preset ved They 
have been excavated from p( at-pliootuie deposits, and in connection 
with them were the renmnu of what arekuown as the " Tosmonlnn 
tiger ” and the ** Tasmanian devil Au equally Interesting fact Is 
that Professor Owen, when years ago refer riug to the herbivorous 
characteristics of the Australian (iiprotodou, expressed his firm 
conviction that some largo carnivorous animal must huve boon co- 
existent with him to keop tho race in cheek, and that probably 
lions then inhabited Australia — a hypothesis which bus since been 
fully verified. 


Indian growers to depute agents to visit the markets of Persia and 
Afghanistan, and report on their capacities and require meats, it . 
would almost oertalnly pay them. j 

Plucking of tea has beeo going on in most of tho gardens in the 
Doogja and Darjeeling Teral for some time, and a few musters have 
been already received in Calcutta, but It ta too early at present to 
pronounce any opinion as to the qnality. In As«am tho weather 
had been favourable, and M tipping” has boon commenced on a few' 
gardeus. Hailstorms are reported from Kachar, Sylhet, Darjeeling, 
and the Kangra districts, but with the exception of a few estates the 
damage has been inconsiderable. The latest repor ta from Chitta- 
gong are good. 

Hop statistics compiled in Munich in November show that the, 
world’s production of hops iu 1886 has h^eu 1,823,700 cwt. of 50 
klllogs., towards whloh Germany contributed a good average crop 
of 623,900 cwt. German consumption being 364,000 owt., there 
will remain 259,900 owt. to be exported, The Austrian crop was 
97,600, that of Belgium 114,000 aud France, 52,000, while in Eng- 
land 625,000 cwt. were secured The European crop being about 
1 good average, all would be satisfactory but for the partial failure 
an the United States, where consumption amounts to 270.000 owts. 
at the loweat, aud production in I8SG has rot exceeded 230,000 
While the world produced, as has been stated, 1,823,700 cwt,, Its 
consumption for the year is estimated at 1,655,000, louving * a „ j 
excess of production of 168,700 owt , or about 10 por o ut. Instead ! 
of exporting to England, as the United States usually do, they 
will be importers this campaign. 

While the legislation respecting ordinary modioine and 
pharmacy is undergoing revision, says tho Ohemwt a ml Druggist % 
veterinarians are having their olalins to legal recognition 
favourably considered. M. Dovelle, the Minister of Agriculture, 
France, has presented to the lower House a Bill to regulate tho 
practice of veterinary medicine. It* provision* iu brief, are 
that— 1. Within a year no one shall practise as a veterinary 
surgeon unless lie has a diploma of one of the French veterinary 
schools. 2 All those who have been practising veterinary medicine 
for five years before the enactment of the law shall be allowed oti© 
year to pass an examination before a board composed of two veteri- 
nary doctors and one agriculturist, 3. Foreign diplomas may be rooog- 
oiled by the Minister of Agriculture, upon application of the holder, 
if the Minister shall be satisfied that the diploma presented is au 
evidence of qualifications equal to those exaoted by French schools. 
4 and 5 relate to details of administration ; 6 enacts that veterinary 
surgeons shall not keen open pharmacies, but may only prepare and 
deliver their own medicines. They mast besides observe the law* 
and regulations touching the sale of poisons. And. lastly, there are 
various fine* of from 161 to 4Q0f, as penalties to enforce the law, 


The Railway Age has compiled statistics in regard to tho rail, 
way building in tho United States (.Firing the pa«t your showing 
that in i860 more mile* of track were laid than In any pnoeding 
year except 1881 aud 1882. Th*» number of miles i<r 8,010, and 
if the average ooet por mile wan § *20. 000. the»« fcraoks represent 
an expenditure of more than ^160.000,000 for roadway f*ione. 
The greater part of the work has boon done in tin 1 Northwest aud 
Southwest, Kansas leading the States with i 520 miles, nod the 
I four States of Kansas, N« hraokn, Minnesota aud Tex»s, with tho 
| Territory of Dakota, taking nifire »!>-» half of the now mileage. 
Many muv enterprises h*vo been planned or undertaken, and it is 
the opinion of tho ty A jr t treat if the present fnvorabl* out- 

look for business shall be justified, the coming year will show even 
• greater mileage of new track built than iu 1 St>b, The tomo paper 
ways in another thut if tho yearly ntatemont* 

| of railway foreclosure h;J*»s are a barometer of condition of 
j railway property, the room <1 for 1SS6 is a moat nppaliti g Dur- 
I lug t lie pus), year no less than 45 ».diwa>n ( writ 7 6S7 miles of main 
’ line, rcptfcf-" iiting a bonded d< l>;, i f ^'70,1 U) ;V0 and a capital stock 
of $203 969 200 making a D/al i f nearly 8374 110 000 have boon 
i sold undor foreelesuio and transferred to new ownership, The 
1 Mllcago is double that of any year in the past d'oude, except 1879, 
and far greatei than iu that 5 oar, while the stock and d« bt total 
ia far larg*r than in any otffir year, and nearly 50 per cent more 
| than in 1885? 

A t:olUiF,ST*o>’UENT of the Gardiners Chronic' e sends to that 

journal the following interesting account of au ant-oatohing 
orchid (L?ia Slnaut) ; — M Few people would bo inclined to en- 
umerate an orchid lu any list of Insootlvorous plants, yet the 
little plant whioh Is tho subject of this note h such a oonfiimed 
ant-oatoher that the ciroumst nice deserve* to be recorded, though 
it would hardly be correct to describe tho plant as insectivorous. 
Of dwarf au 1 compact habit, it hears erect distichous spikes of 
numerous small white aad very woolly flowers, the spikes much 
resembling those of our British Spiranthe* Autumnalla. The 
flowers measure nearly two linos long, the sepals and petals, whloh 
expand but very little, being a 1 out hu f this length. A plant iu the 
Kew collection is now bearing several splkos of flowers, many of 
whloh appear black in tho centre and on closer examination tins 
W seen to be duo to tiro presonoe of a small black ant The flowers 
Beoroto a drop of liquid at their base which is peroeptihly sweet 
when applied to the tongue. This serves as an attraction to tho 
autS| hut on crawling In to sip tlr> nootar their front legs and 
antenno: become glueu to tho viscid stigma aud there they literally 
starve to death. So efficient is the trap that on one small ^Vke, 
with fifteen expanded flowers no less than eight ants^vere oaptured. 
On examining tho plant it was seen that several flower* had 
captured a couple of these unfortunate little oreatures, and that 
I to sevoiai instances they were alive and making most strenuous 
tilorts to ecoape, but. all to no purpose. They come to suek the 
nectar secret'd by tho plant for the delectation of those insects 
I (whatever tiny may be) which fertilise the flowers, but hoiug 
themselves uuhtted fur this purpose and not being strong 
enough to get away, they pay the penalty of meddling with things 
too high for them with their lives, Such Is fate," 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE HONEY-CELL : 

Oil. 

The Bee and hik D. P, W. 

By A. Ewbank, m.a, 

1 

The geometry and construction of the bee cell require at one 

S oint of the dlsanssiou the assistance of the Differential Calculus 
ut there are rainy interesting features which oun be described in 
the language of more olementary mathematics, whIJn other* can be 
described iu ordinary untoohnioal spe»oh, and even the 
differential calculus can bo removed from its ono function If wo 
choose to imagine ourselves obtaining by experiment and by a 
series of trials what the calculus glvos us by theory. Therefore 
this discussion will be intelligible throughout to reader** whose 
mathematical studies wore onded with simple trlgrmometiy, and 
-Jttnoh of It will be intelligible without any mathematical knowledge 
whatever. That purely geometrical problem ft r which the aid of 
the calculus, If not IndtHpensable, Is atll! very ftppivpuate, it not 
hore published for the first time, l\obab‘y many, m itheiiiatioisus 
working independently, hivo assured themselves that the shape 
Of the beo-cc’i has the ourious property of being nnst economical 
of wax under certain pre assigned conditions, Hut the gri.at <*r ptut 
of tbe discussion to whioli 1 invite the attention of the readers of 
this journal wIL contain ideas mil reasonings which 1 believe tu 
have been uow for the first timo published, and now for the first 
time thought out. 

When an insect— that has sir l#gs— requires a homo to sleep in or 
a nest for its young, or a treasure house to store up fond, ho may 
look about for some such accidental hole nr onuiuo as iu the trunk 
of a tree, or iu rooky ground, nature may already have provided, In 
euoh a case geometrical considerations are not partiouUry studied. 
The plaoe must he large enough to bob! whatever it Is mjuirel 
to put there. The next desideratum is that the entrance ahull 
be as small as possible, For in this case the oxisteuoo i 

of the hole is the less likely to attract attention j 

from predatory wayfarers, ShouM the hole be observed then the : 
smaller the entrance the more difficult it is Dr a larg* robber to j 
get inside, and the easier it is fur the lawful tenant to defend him j 
self and his property against an equally small hut more heavily * 
armed assai ant. Given a spacious chamber approached by a j 
narrow and not easily noticed passage the Insect tiny readily put 
up with any other luoouvenleuces which ns iy attach to the place 
It may be damp and its tender young m *y got c fide on their ch n sti 1 

— or It may b. badly ventilated and tno i movt may creep * ul in • 

the morning languid and half asphyxiated. Ilut us there arc [ 
humans as the Americans say) who wd 1 tradiiy endure all sorts of j 
discomforts rather dan give themselves the tioubb of hornet ; 
methodical labour so there are ingots 1 ha'- seem t> lave as little ! 
proper pride in the appoarauue of their houses or in t »* nvh g- • 
moat of their chlldiou. { 

For an insect of this loafing description au unused brjhole 
provides a sumptuous mansion. Tan tmimnuo Is norrow audit 
cannot he enlarged by predatory t<-<th working at Ihe ouDdde 
Once within the biuk we find a unite of room* as comtmtah'e mm ! 
hoar t could desire. We know that humans ( Anglo-Indi in or ; 
otherwise) coming to a now Htatiuu an* often prune to tike as a ( 
matter of course the good things provided t< r them, with ; 
perhaps much difliuuity, by thoir predec^suoin, in the I 
way of racquet courts, tennis our Is, baths, &t>„ It is t-* iu- f«iirud 
that some Insect e are (qual'-y thoughtless and itegraUduh But^ 1 
to a reflective female insect who cumea on u kojholo .dii li Indi i 

oatee hy subtle (lust indications, that It Is nut uh J by other , 

creatures, it must seem that the carpenter who devise.' Ural 
structure was animated with much benevolo 1 for*- sight lor the * 
needs of his future lady tenant. In one of iter couvrdut’iiua ebe can | 
ourl herself up for a tioep, In an .bersho finds a ohamhtr natui- , 
ally adapted to an expected ''interesting event, 1 A third is a . 
ready made lai dor where she deposits that tender remaining half ' 
of a young oaterplllor which she captured In to-day’s shikar. It ! 
Is resorved to the morrow’s early breakfast for the dump morning j 
air is good for no one upou au empty stomach. 

When au Inaeofc of eithor sex can Liod no crevice handy, or when ! 
he (or she) has methodical ways and is not averse from honest labour 
then an appartmsut is duly built and it is uaturully built round 
Theobamoer may be altogether as marly round, so as to bn tphori- 
oal, or domelike, with a flat flotr— or it may approach the shape 
of a cylinder whose axis is horizontal ami here tho rounducru 
applies to the cross Bccliou All that we have Bail about «lx 
legged beings applies ujually to four legged beings and to hi pm* a 
either foal bored or featherles*. In all cases an animal naiutul y 
prtfen* to have us much runuduess hh possible. One cannot turn ! 
conveniently iu a place where there are slurp corners. * 
Thus we sec that the uutulond human -when he wants j 
one chamber for himself, or for himself and his squaw | 
and his children— makes his lubitatim round and cabs it j 
a hut or a tent. If subecquently he takm to building 
boxrncks he may modify the round shape for obvious reasons, 
if* c we are dealing with primeval impulses and wu can verify 
them in our*flv«s Ark auy man to dig you a hole in a field 
and g'vt^ him no instruction* about the »h«pe or the object for 
which you riquiioit He will not make the hole of the eoflxn 
«hspe — that is roughly rectangular and longer than it is broad — 
nor will he make it roughly square. Ho will mako it a rude 
o role 

But to bipeds quadruped*, or six legged creatures there comes 
a timu when individual enterprise Is replaced by something ap- 
proaching tbe limited liability company. Now when mou or { 
Insects with for the sake of mutual protection* or of co-operative 
fedvauUgoi to built huts tr store houses, la eloie proximity they 1 


find that the round shape Involves two disadvantages One is 
that space is wauled, Another is that materia! is wasted. There 
may be anotuer disadvantage, This wo will call the Engineering 
i dlsadvanti-ge. I mean that ns « j ach cull or chamber touches its 
j neighbours omy at points or lines i, e small areas, they do not 
lend each other that mutual support which the awakening iutellb 
gBnoe of the n Construotlon Department” may boo to be desirable. — 
Indian Engineering 

COOKED VERSUS UNCOOKED FEED. 

ky JJ, F LADD, N. Y, ENPCUIMKNT HTATION. 

Tiik question, whether raw or cooked food Is the more valuable 
for our domcatio animals, Is of considerable Interest, and sufficient 
I has now been put on record to make possible a comparison of tho 
| result obtained. Armeby, in his " Manual of Cattle Feeding," 
Isays; 11 A portion of th*> advantage claimed from cooking and 
| steaming funds undoubtedly arises from the fact that tho fodder Is 
I eaten while still warm, and thus a certain amount of substance of 
j the animal, which would otberwlie be burned In warming tbe food, 
Is rendered available for other puposes " He futher says; 11 All 
the experiments hitherto executed show that tne digestibility If 
not sensibly increased thereby . " 

Stowart ia “ Feuding Animals" quotes the following : M It Is not 
claimed that the steaming of food adds to its uatritive elements, 
but as pulverization and stirring of the soil promote the growth of 
, phi ate by making tho plant food more accessible, so tbesteamiog of 
j fund makes it more palatable and more readily digested aud aasiml- 
| Uted by tlio anitua's." Tbe experiments upon vrhfoh *bi« •tuUmeu) 
ia basod do not scorn to warrant this conclusion. 

! Proftssor .Stewart gives on interesting oxporlraent with six pigs, 

I in two lots Lot 1 we,- fed-oornmeal soaked twelve hours In cold 
water ;L.»t 2 was fed oarnmeai throughly cooked and fed lukewarm. 

! The experiment lasted 100 d.a) u Of cooked meal 2040 pounds were 
| consumed; aud of sc.Aked meal 2, 111 pounds, and the gain In 
e tbe given time was 6M0 puuud on tho former and 420 pounds on 
the latter In other wo* 's Krone ^ ound of increase in Weight 3 06 
pounds of cooked m-'al , re required and 5 02 pounds of soaked 
meal, 

It le evident that this experiment oaunot be oonsldered in tho 
comparson between raw and cooked feed, although It has often been 
quoted lias evidence In suohcomparlson It does show in that In- 
stance tuafc warm oooked mo^I was m ire valuable than meal soaked 
for twelve bouts and aonfinns what others have found In simitar 
experiments, Gorman experimenters have found that of dry hay 
steamed hay And hay moistonod with the same amount of water as 
was usud Iu sfccfuniug, the moistonod hay has the least value and 
diy hay the highest. 

The published details of the experiments of Frofoiior Miles I 
have never seen, and can net, therefore, consider them. Neither 
have I B«un the detail of the experiment by Sir J, B, Liwes on 
t.h s q'K'tttinu, but In the abstract, r of a meeting at which h# was 
profit, l find it stated that the uuoooked food was fed to the 
cattle iu October, wlion they wore just In fresh from tanging the 
graKH, and the in' ro successful feeding, with cooked food, was made 
in Mar.'h, after they had been in the yards sometime and were 
uccusiomod to the position and diet. This difference may be 
enough to account for the entire extra gain. 

Unfortunately thero are a few of the most trustworthy experi- 
ments on this point to whose data I have not had access. 

Among tbe enrlieHt tests iu this country upou the point 
and question waa one made at tho Maine State 
CtiiUge Farm, and extending over » period of nine years. 

In lS7 f » the superintendent opdns his report thus. This 
oxporluiet t bus been tried for seven successive ysars with 
IIjh «’»uio roRu t as far as the values of raw and oooked meal 
have boon compared ’ In the trial for that year whloh lasted nine 
nv ntha three pigs were uaal No, 1 during tbe first four weeks was 
fed on evoked meal. No 2 fin i 3 received raw meal for the same 
period. For theaecoud period of four wetks N »*. 2 and 8 received 
cooked meal and No I tho raw meal, and so they wore alternated in 
feed every four weeks. There w^ra fed daring tbe tlx periods of 
four we* In each of oooked meal 99.”i 24 ponuds The gain oo tbe first 
was 184 r) pound, and ou the lun t 19<J n pounds. That Is of oooked 
tneal S(K) pound* were requited to msko a pound gain In weight, 
and of row meal 50(1 pounds. In other words this long trial showed 
that H)0, 'pounds cf raw meal would give much gain as 111 pounds 
of oot ko 1 meal For the entire nine years the relative value of 
cocked tnoal to raw was 811 1> to 100, 

Professor H"i»ry t in the report of the WisconRln Experiment 
Station for 1886, gives the roiulfc of feeding four lots of throe hogs 
each, aud the experimout laeKdt wenty-one day*. Lot I, was fed 
0r»o part short* aud twn ports ehel/od oorn, thoroughly oookud by 
steaming Lit 2 w re »f*d tno parts siiorts and one part shelled 
corn thoroughly crokrul. L>t 3 was fed tbe same mixture as lot L 
but uncooked, Lot 1 the same a § lot 3. but unoooked. 

The result waa that fur one pound of gain lot No, 1 required 
G f 05 pounds of feed, 4 No 2 5 23 pouuds, No, 3. 4 91 pouuds and 
No. 4, 4 57 pounds. The advantage In each case was with raw 
feed. 

In another oar^fully conducted experiment, fn which Professor 
Shelton fed ten pigs, half with ooukcrl and half with unoooked oorn, 

7‘5 pounds of the oooked food was required fur a poufkd of h oreased 
wrigbt, while only 0 3 j minds of uncooked food yielded the same 
gain 

We find iu the average for these trials it has required 0 86 pound 
more of the cooked feed than of the same material feed raw to 
pspduoe a pound of pork, What is the featou for this ? A chemi- 
cal examination of the cooked material shows that in some oases 
there hat been a slight tots of a bumiuous material, and that the 
remaining albuminoids have,ln part, been broken up into compound* 
consider*; Ini nutritive than fa their former state ; and, further , 
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the food la lesi digestible after oooklng than before, although It may 
be more palatable In aorae cases. Again, the cooked food beiug 
moist ia not ao thoroughly masticated as is the raw, and Isas saliva 
mixed with it before feeing swallowed. An examination of the 
excrement always reveals considerable undigested material when 
oooked food la fed, that la not found when raw material la need,— 
farmers' Review, 

CURDLING TREES FOR FRUIT. 

Br PKO.F, J. L. Budd, 

Th* Fruit Grower, published by Cbas. A, Greeu, of Rooheater, 

H, Y , Is oominerolal In oharaoter, henoe It finds ita way westward 
by the saok-full. In the last number the following note appears:— 
"Profeasor Budd writes : A Mr. J. B. Spaulding, of Illinois, 
has praotlied ringing for fruit for years past. Bis plan woe at 
first to girdle every other tree, bat ho now treats all alike. He 
ringi In the latter part of April, taking off a ring of bark from the 
Stem one-half Inoh in width entirely around the tree, taking oare 
not to Injure the oambiuw layer under the bark. He begiua to 

g irdle when the trees are but six years old. S<> far its has found no 
arm in the prooesa. Tbo gain Is that it sets thtm to bearing at 
ones, and they bear full, too ” 

This ia followed by a sharp oritiolsm, " Yes," he saye, "they* 
bear full. I have seen trees girdled by mice that were loaded with 
nubbins heavy enough to satisfy the most ravenous grower, but the 
trees died young, Juat how to girdle a tree and not Injure the 
cambium layer Is not stated, and .seems to be a delicate ope/aUou, 

1 am opposed to girdling and advise all readers not to thus mutilate 
»k«Jr tree*.” All ot this, and much more of the aamo general 
tenor. Is unfair and Intended eo to be, We have never recommend- 
ed Indiscriminate girdling of fruit treeu to bring them into bearing, 
and have never advised girdling in any form for the States east of 
Lake Michigan Possibly, at some .time. I have used nearly the 
words quoted in regard to Mr. Spaulding's extended wot k in gli filing 
trees, but alwaye in connection will be found the advioe tn oou- 
fine the operation to Buoh refractory varieties bb Yellow 
Bellflower, Perry Russet, Wallbridge, and often the Tetofsky, 
when growing oa rich drift prairie soils. Wo have tens < f 
thousands of Walbrldge trees In Iuowa of largo aiza to-day which 
have never borne apeok of apples to the tree. Kvrry one of them 
should he carefully girdled about the middle of n«xt June. If they 
do not blossom and hold their fruit the sucueediug spring, girdle 
them sgaln In a new plaoo. 

If the operation is sucoessful, and in niuo cane* out of ten it will 
be, the operator will And that this kind of girdling does not bring 
the •* nubbins ” that Mr. Green speaks of in connection with the 
girdling by rabbits and mice, bat it will bring an abuudant orop of 
nioe fruit. 

That it might shorten the life of the trees to some extent is 
probable, but the wound soon heals over, and If not repeated too 
olteu it.does not specially lower the vitality of tbo tree At this time 
Mr. Spaulding’s great orchard at Springfield, Illinois, looks quite 
as well as those of his neighbours which have not been girdled, yet 
his pockets have been well filled with orchard prt coeds when 
theirs, duriugthe recent trying seasons, have been m dnJy ,-mpty 
Yet we do not recommend girdling Much varieties a* Duohoaa 
Wealthy, Homan Stem, or father south, such uh Uo,> D.m*, Jonathan, 
Dominie. Grimes, Golden, or anything tlx? th.it boars in <* respect- 
able way at proper age. But the varieties of apple, po*r and olterry, 
which fail to set fruit on our rich soils, ov« u when they blossom 
freely, should be girdled year ufter year uutd they come into bear* 
lug. To Illustrate the mode of doing the work, and its results, the 
following example is given. A frisud pointed out two trees of 
Tetofeky standing on rich girder* soil, of large slza, which he said 
never Jbore but two apples. We s-tld: " Why don’t you girdle 
them to-day." “ I will,” he icpliod, " if you will show me 
how.” 

It was then the lOih of June, and of oourso the bark peels freoly, 
A ting of bark three-quarters of an inch In width wait*kennft 
entirely around the stem about one foot above the ground. He 
•aid be thought It would kill the trees but to day the only trace 
of the operation is a roughened break in the hark of the stems; 
but the whole expression of tbe tops of the trees was changed. 
Prior to the operation the trees hod a growtby, forest tree ex- 
prssslou. Now the annual growth is short and the branohes arc 
lined with fruit spurs. The year after the rluging, the trees were 
loaded with fine fruit, aud they have not failed to bear a fair crop 
■luce, — Farmers' Review, 

CANNELCOAL FOR EUROPE. 

A NKW departure iu the ooal buelnesss has recently been insu- 
gurated, whereby this country will henceforth famish Europe with 
a large share of the camtcl ooal u*ed there, instead of importing 
for our own u*e fr* in the other side, as has hitherto ho* u the 
custom. This is mlualrg the old spying about " carrying ooais 
to Newcastle “ to au evu*y-day fact! The facts are that very 
valuable and extensive deposits of canuei ooal that have tong been 
known to exist iu Kentucky, hut never developed to any consider- 
able extout have recently passed into tbo hands of au English com' 
p*uy that will At onoe commence to oporate the mines on a large 
scale. Au English steamer has just taken a shipment from N^w 
Orleans, whet u 2 000 tons had beeu stored for this purpose, Mr 
D M, Yfomnns, of Loudon, who ia largely lutorcstml in the enter- 
prise, is in this country personally supervising the operath ns He 
says *hat the cancel coat of Gnat Brit fin is preMy much exhausted, 
For the past five or six years the gas companies ot Great Britain 
have obtained their oannel ooal from Australia, but the prices have 
reached such a height there that they became practically prohibitory 
The Kentucky opal was tested by ooal compaulss in London, 


Liverpool and Glasgow and found to be of a high order, and that 
it could be shipped to Europe at a remunerative figure. Fifteen 
to eighteen dollars a ton is obtained for the ooal In England, to 
which country 10,000 tons have so far been tent. It is expected 
that 50,000 tons will ba sent there aunoally. 

The London Gaslight aud Coke Company uses over 100.000 tone 
of oannel ooal a year, Its total consumption of ooal exceeds 10.000 
tons a day, The oannel ooal Is used entirely for lighting purposes, 
The mines have furnished it for American ooniuratlon, it being 
used by all the companies In New York and Mobile, Charleston, 
Savannah and other Southern cities adopting it, Tbe mines were 
first developed some thirty years ago for the manufacture of oil. 
Natural oil made the faotory unprofitable, and It was abandoned. 
The works were destroyed during the war, and the plaoe has been 
lying Idle ever since, Siuoe the syndicate was formed, two years 
ago, a village has been built up there, which has been named 
Victoria, iu honor of England's Queen. One hundred miners are 
employed, and tho works are In oharge of Graham MoFarlane, a 
Scotchman, The syndicate la styled the Breokenri'gs Coal Com- 
pany, limited, oapltal £500.000, with head-quarters In London. 
The oompaoy has put £500,000 into the enterprise, and will increase* 
the capital when tbe pr< jeet is In complete shape, 

Mr. Yeomans has visited ooal properties In Kentucky, Ohio and 
and elsewhere and found no ooal that impressed him as favorable 
as the Breckonrldge County product. The Jooal Is mined In very 
large blocks, different In form from any shipped heretofore. It 
makes 15,000 oubio feet of 45 candle power gas to the ton .— Foreign 
Wade Gazette , 

TABASHEER. 

[Indian Forester ,] 

I wish, through the medium of the Indian Forester , to draw 
the attention of my friends and former colleagues, as well as of 
younger forest officers in India generally, to this remarkable sab- 
Btanoe, beoauie the study of its formation may possibly lead to 
important results oonoeruing the lifo history of the large bam- 
boos, in the hollow joints of whloh it is deposited. Ita great, 
and I may udd uumorited fame a« a medicine, this substance 
has received mainly through the writings of the old Arab phy- 
sicians, particularly of Haz‘H-923, aud of Ibn Slnt + [ better known 
as Avicenna) 1037. But the name Is of Sankrit origin, tavakhshira , 
tavakhshira meaning milk In the skin, 

Tho oldest detailed aooount of this substance known to me, Is 
contained iu a letter from Dr Patrick Russell to Sir Joseph 
Banks, dated Vizagapatam, November 20, 1788, printed in 
Vol 80 (1790) of the PMlosophioal Tr ant act ions of Loudon. He 
notices the erroneous recount given by Arab writers of Its orl 
gin through the burning of bamboo stems, especially of such as 
have Buffrtred from fire kindled by the friction of the reeds one 
against the other, an accident, he adds, supposed to happen fre- 
quently iu the dry season among the hills, aud he mention* that 
iu thf Latin ve>sions of Kazi and Avlocmna. tabasheer is con- 
stantly but erroneously rendeie i by * podium (usher) He adds, 
that tho mountaineers, referring probably to those of the Viza- 
gaputam district, say, they never look for tabasheer In the half 
burnt fragments of the bamboo. Here I may mention at the 
outset, that the erroneous uotion, that tabashror it obtained 
from the ashen uf bamboos, la still current iu books In Europe. 
TftbiMbeer was also formerly’ confused with sugar; this error, 
however, was cleared up by Kumphiui (Herbarium Ambolueuse, 
IV, 11). He says that the sujurcane has beeu aonfused with 
the bamboo and sugar with tabaxlr, also oalled Saohar Mam- 
boe. Rumphiua wrote his Urge and excellent work about 
1690, aud it was published in 1750. Colonel Yule, iu his de- 
ligh ful book, "A glossary of Anglo-Indian Words” (1886) enters 
fully into this interesting question, and shows the absurdity of 
the idea, which has long been entertained, that the saooharon of 
Greek aud Komau writers was not sugar, but the rilioeoua con- 
cretion sometimes deposited in bamboos (pages 654 aua 675.) 

The auoouut of Dr. Russell's own researches forms tbe moat 
Interesting portion of the papers After mentioning that, taba- 
Bheer is ouly found iu the joints of tbe female bamboo ( n this 
case probably liatnbusa ai'undm toea ) , he explains that on shak- 
ing the bamboo, a rattling noise Indicates the existence of taba- 
sheer iu large pieces, and that these are bluish white, Ike frag- 
ments of shells, but softer in substance In other oases there 
is only a rough friable white or cinereous powdery substanoe adher- 
ing to th ) Inuer wall of the joint, 

In April ho examined a bamboo of six joints received from Vel- 
lore (probably the place on thePalar river west of Madras Is meant). 
On splitting It, no vestige was found in two joints; these were dis- 
colored within. The whole quantity collected amounted to 27 
grains, aud the largest quautity was obtained from the two middle 
joints. A small portion, about four grains, consisted of bluish white 
] solid pieces, hut soft; the rest was cinereous aud friable. 

lu July, 37 bamboos were split out of a large quantity of green 
bsmhous each containing 5 or 6 joints, whloh had been brought from 
the hills 50 miles distant from Viz tgapatam. In nine of thei^no 
veslige of tabasheer was found, tbe remaining 28 yielded small 
quantities, in the aggregate uot much exceeding 2 dr ams (54 10/16 
grains). The substance was never found in more than tferee joints 
of the same batnbao, and the empty joints were sometimes con - 
tlguous, sometimes interrupted. The white smoother and harder 
particles adhered to the septum aud to the sides at the ends, never 
to the middle. Instead of being ohltfiy found at the lower 
extremity of the joint, as might be expected from the sap settling 
there, they were found adhering indifferently to either extremity, 
and sometime* to both, forming a smooth lining, somewhat retem* 
bling polished itueoo, generally creaked In eererel place*, which 
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oooW readily bt dsUohad with a blunt knife, In iotne joint* the 
tabasheer wii thus oolleoted at one or both extremities only, sod 
in suoh no rattling wse perceived, but generally, while some 
adhered to the extremit es of the jtfnl on the inside, other detached 
pleotB were intermixed with the coarser looie particles in the 
cavity. 

Tabaeheer has been repeatedly analysed. In one point all 
analyses agree, that it ohl> fly ooniists of silica, the proportion 
varying between 70 and 90 per cent, with a small quantity of 
moisture and organio matter, The other principal substanoes 
are lime and potash, but their proportions seem to vary, (3 ie 
Turner’s Analysis of Tabatheer, Edinburgh Journal of Science, 
XVI . 385, and T. Thomson, quoted on page 257 of the Phar - 
maccpm of India), The silica, lime, and potash were doubtless 
originally held in solution In the sap, which is taken up by the 
roots from the ground, Tne s*p which fills the oel s of the 
growing bamboo-shoot, holds these Inorganlo substances in solu- 
tion, together with sugar, gum. and other organio subatanoes 
which have been elaborated oywe ao*ion of the leaves As the 
•hoot grows older, oavltles are formed in the joints, and In these 
cavities some of the sap oolleots from the surrounding tissues. 
The existence of this watery fluid iu the hollow joints of the 
bamboo is well knowo to all who have spent some time In the 
bamboo forests of India and other troploal countries. 

There Is little donbt, that tabasheer Is the residue of this fluid, 
but It Is not olear how it Is formed. In any oase, however, the 
fluid In ths hollow joints Is intimately connected with tabasheer, 
this seems alio to hive been Dr. Russell's view of the process; 
and accordingly he paid attention to the fluid found In the joint 
of the bamboo. The exlstenoe of suoh fluid, • he observes, n ny 
be known by the sound when the joint is shaken. He 
never found fluid in more than two joints of one stem, end never 
In large quantities, 1J ounoee being the largest amount obtained 
from one item. He adds, that the fluid always had a slightly 
■aline and astringent taste, that it was always transparent but 
varied in color and consistency. Some of a darker color had the con' 
■istenoy of honey, some on the other hand was perfectly colorless* 
bat nearly dry. Both kinds, he says, had the sharp salt taste of 
fresh tabasheer. 

Dr. P. Russell also mentions, that In the bazars of Hyderabad 
two sorts ofj tabasheer are sold, the best at one rupee a drachm, the 
Inferior kind at half thatprloe, the latter consisting chiefly of burnt 
teeth and bones. A Parses Informed him, that tabaihuer was pro- 
duced In great quantities In Sylhet, and sold there at Rs 1 to 1 8 
per pound, also that it formed a considerable arfciole of trade from 
Bengal to Persia and Arabia 

A later volume of tbe Philotophictl Tramcctions (for 1819), con- 
tains an Important artlote by Sir D, Brewster ou the very remark- 
able optioal and physical properties of Ubasheer. In that article 
Brewster mentions also, that Humboldt di-oovored tab miner in th« 
bamboa which grew to tho west of the Pinchinch iu South Am«- 
rloa. 

About 10 year* later Sir David Brewster published la No. XVI. 
of the Edinburgh Journal of Science additional observation* ou 
the uatural history of tabasheer, together with some re- 
marks on the subjeot by Dr. Wilson, at that time Secretary 
of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, who speaks of It undor the Ben- 
gali name ham*lechan. In the Caloutta market Dr. Wilson 
• ays, three sorts are sold. The beat la oallsd Patnni because It 
ia brought from Patna, small solid pieces of milky white color 
and halt transparent This kind is also called Nilkanthi on ao 
oount of iti blulah oolor, and Pahutika, because it is brought 
from the hilly oountry west of the Ganges. The second sort is 
whlto, dull, and friable ; neither ahiulug nor transparent ; it Is 
called Qhhilata, and is supposed to be brought from Sylhet. The 
third and least valuable kind is o died Deni, Regarding the tint 
kind (Paharlka) Dr, Playfair at Hazarihagh wrote to Dr. Wilson 
that It wai obtained from the hilly country of Chota Nagpore, 
6—100 miles from Hazarlbagh and fr m Patamow. It Is found 
In the small hill bamboo under whiolt 1 suppose we must under- 
stand DendroculiaiHi elrictus, and out of 50 or 60 plants only five 
or six yield It, A item oontalns aa a rule 4-5 grains and very 
rarely it happens that 40 -60 grains are fouud. The same stem 
often yields the three kinds, the best which Is shining and bluish 
white, the seoohd sort white like ohalk not shining, and the third 
brown and sometimes even blaok. The raw material soils at the 
rate of 10 Rupees a seer, but after It has been prepared for 
use the aame quantity costs 40—50 Rupees. This preparation 
consists In heating It in a oruolble of olay and maintaining it st 
red heat for aome time. When heated the bans lochan at first 
beoomea blaok (by the oarboulsttiou of the orgaoio matter which 
It oontaiaa), but after the organic matter has been oompletcdy 
consumed the subsiaooe beoomea white again after cooling, One- 
and-a half ounoe of the natural tabasheer treated In this mannor, 
yield one onnoe of tbe prepared substance. 

^Slr David Brewster expresses a remarkable view regarding the 
formation of tabasheer He thinks that It must be the result of a 
disease In the bamboo, of a disorganized state In the transverse 
walls whloh separate the joints. He adverts to the statement made 
by an Intelligent native of Vizigapatam, that the walls of these 
joints wou contained tabasheer are always psrforated by holes 
made by ah Insect, kpt adds correctly (hat tabasheer is ofteu found 
In joints which have no such holes. 

Tho oooolusiotrto which he had arrfved, seems to be that tho sap 
U collected In the transverse wall wbioh separates the joints aud 
that when the tissue of the wall gets diseased or when t lie 
membrane whloh olotobes the ioelde of the joint is iojured, the sap 
whloh holds the illioa In sol^on’ filters, through into the joint 
and on drying up leaves the tloasheer, 

Tbe remainder of the paper t« devoted to ao aooouut of the 
temaikable physical qualities of this mbsbanoe, whloh it would lead 
too far to rsprodoM befit 


Tho editors of the German periodical, in which the translation 
of Brewster's papers Is published* (Journal fur Chemfe and Phy- 
slk, Vol. 52, 1828) adds som* further information regarding taba* 
sheer, A green bamboo, grown In a conservatory near London, 
was fouud to contain a small hard rouud pebble in one of Its joints, 
of a dark hlaoktsh hmwn oolor. Again It has i>een reported by Dr. 
Moore {Eid*nburrgh Journal of 8ci€ne IV, , 192) that concretions 
similar to tabasheer were found in the nodes of ajlarge kind of 
grass between 41 Nagpore and the Ciroars.” 

These are the most dotailed researches published, and I will now 
give a brief aooouut of the statements made by other authors on th e 
subjeot of tabasheer. 

Rheade ( Hortus Indicut Afnlabarioue Vol. 1 , 25) merely says; 
“ stipites hujus arhoris ( lly, Btvnbusa arundinacea) cum vetul : 
tlores sunt, allquo genere oalots in cavitate obduountur, qua© usu- 
medico servatur." 

Rum phlus, ( Herbarium A mboi/tese, VoU IV, 10.) mentions that 
the younger stums of bamboos contain iu tbtir lower joints a color 
less fluid fit for drinking, and that in other countries, particularly 
In some provinces of Iudia proper (In quIbusJam India* veteris 
provlnous) it leaves a white substance similar to lime, which is 
called tabaxtr. In the Indian Archipelago he distinctly 
says that this substanoo is not found in the joints of 
bamboos, and adds that In one plaoe only (iu Hitnae aora) a simi- 
lar substance was onon brought to him by his servants. 

Mason (Hurraah, 1880, 503) merely says that some of the 

bamboos of Burtnah secrete a sUioloas substance oallod tabasheer, 
whloh has a plaoe among native mediotal substances ; he adds the 
Burmese names, whiah means stone out of the bamboo. 

In the new edition published by Mr. Theobald (1893) the latter 
states (Vol II, p. 102) that the fluid, whloh is contained In the 
joints of bamboos 41 Is often limpid aud a grateful drink when no 
other water ia procurable In the forest, but as it dries up It becomes 
milky, and finally deposits a oake of gelatinous opaline silica at 
the bottom of the joint, known as tubasheer, possessing curious 
optical proportion ,r He adde, the«»c little discs of tnbasheer may 
often be picked up In a bam bo > forest, after the bamboo whloh 
yielded It has decayed ; **mi when a bamboj forest has been 
destroyed by fire, these white oaloined duos form quite a noticeable 
feature of tho ground, especially wheu a shower of rain has 
removed the white pu Ivor lent ash. 

The late Sulpiz K.urz In the excellent paper, which he com- 
municated to the first volurn* of the Indian Forester , mentions 
the water in the bamboo joints, wbioh often queuohed his 
thirst during his tours in tho .lava hills, and ha adds that 
44 tabasheer is a slllooous, whitish floury substanoo, which Is found 
as a seoretion or more probably as a residuum In tho interior of the 
joints of several speuies (ospeaU'ly Bumbusa arundinaoia often up 
to an inoh iu thickness." (page 239). 

During my forest wanderings in India, particularly iu Burimb, 

I have often seen the fluid ooutalned Jn the joints of bamboos, an<^ 
havo drunk it. In those days, I endeavoured to ^ascertain more 
particularly the conditions under which s»g Is fouud lu the cavities 
of the joints, but did uot aome to any definite resuit, I hare seen 
the deposit of ailioa on tho inside wniln of the joints, but never In 
suoh U<ge quantities as mentioned by Kurz, nor do I remember 
haviug scon the discs of tabasheer described by Mr. Theobald But 
I must add that, during my indlau career l never fouud time for 
continued scientific researoh. The difficulties of first organization 
were loo great, and tho battle against those, who opposed forest 
conservancy, was too severe iu those days to leave tne any leisure 
for systematic study The forester* of th* present day are iu a 
muo^ more favourable posltioo, and hence I venture to hope that 
the present lema- ks may induce some of them, to study this subjeot 
on tne spot iu the forest. 

Sc tnuoh is known for certain that tabasheer ft) fouud in Sylhet 
(probably a so iu Assam), in Chota Nagpore, in Burtuah aud in the 
paniueula, both ou tho east, as well as ou the west side. 
Indeed I am disposed to think that It is formed in tho joints 
of all large bamboos, at least iu the Tropic* From what 
Rumphius say*, one might doubt the formation of It In tho 
extensive bamboo forests of the Xudlau ArohipelagO. But Kurz, 
wheu speaking of tabasheer iu the passage quoted above, probably 
referred to his previous experience iu the Archipelago, and I am 
disposed to thtuk that Rumphius, though an excellent observer 
generally, may possibly, in the particular instance, have been mis- 
taken. In a Dutch scientific periodical (" Tijdsohrift voor natur- 
like gesohiedenia en Pnyeiologle.” 1S38, p. 13), I fiud the following 
uotioe In a letter from Dr. Korthals, written at Fadaug (Sumatra) 
in February 1835 44 Iu the stems of several bamboos a consider- 

able quantity of water is fouud. This water, which Is mostly 
4— tijdogrees Centigrade below the mean temperature of the air, 
seems to contribute towards the formation of the gelatinous siliceous 
substanoo, whloh sometimes oooure in the bamboos and is precipi- 
tated out of that fluid.' It does not, however, follow from this 
passage, that tabasheer was found by Dr. KcrtbaU In Sumatra 

These are the main data, which I have been able to gather upon 
this subjeot. Before explaining my suggestions regarding the 
researches which I venture to hope will bo undertake iu the bamboo 
forests of India aud Burtnah, It may be bo useful briefly to sketch the 
ideas Which I have formed at present regarding tho formation of 
tabasheer in the living bamboo stein. * 

When tbe young bamboo sboots first make their appearance, 
they consist of a continuous mass of soft fleshy tissue. Only gra- 
dually, as the Interuodes lengthen out and tho joints become 
visible, hollows are formed iu th* joints, At that time the shoots 
have uo side branches, they generally bear only a few leaves of 
the ordinary kind at the end of the stems, >nd in this state the 
substance of the joints is soft This is the stage at whloh the 
wood fibres oau readily be separated and made into paper stuff, 

1 Tho sx treats here given ate taken from the translation M l had not 
the original bare to refer to* ; 
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Towards the end of the first raluy sea&Ou, however, the develop 
ment of lateral branches omummoe*, and at the same time the 
joints become hard by ligjJfioakiou and by the deposit of Billon in 
the ct'lls and fibres uear the outer «u) face of the stem. After this 
process of induration has progressed »0 a certain point, the sa 
paratlon of the wood fibres become difficult and at that more 
advanced stage the bamboo stums oaa no lunger ba used (or the 
manufacture of paper stuff. 

The sllioa which is used In the process of induration, is taken 
up from the soil by the roots, and the sap which fills the vessels, 
fibres and cells of young bamboo s»eins, must therefore, at the 
time, and the prooesa of Induratiou has amtunenoel, hold silica in 
solution, possibly in comMuatiou with other substauoos. Eva. 
por&tion goes on at a great rate through the leaves, the shnath* 
and the eurfaco of the iuternodes, while under the influence of the 
light, the carbonic acid Uk*n op from the air, together with th" 
water, nitrogen and mineral salt* taken up by the ro »t«, are 
transformed iuto the substances forming the tissue of the growing 
stem. The sllioa gradually accumulates, and th»< result of 
this accumulation is the iudurabion of the outer portion of th * stem. 
Tile prouoss is analogous to the aocu * u'nti.m of Ikuh Iu r»'d lo*v«* 
to wbioh 1 drew attention in the In (tin Porter of F" -mary 
188b (p. 58), with this •iiffer«noB that the lent >8 of Pinut Lnrirte 
to which my remarks at that time related, t »k« ^ three ye*rs to in- 
crease the proportion of lime lu their a»b fio « 15 to 70 p*>r cent 
whereat iu the bamboo stems the acoummatiou of sidca Is acoorn 
pllshed iu a few months. 

Some of the sap, with which the cells of the tissue ar« filled, col- 
lects In the cavities of tho joints, aud a* already stated, the 
tabasheer Is produced from this field, though the manner in which it 
Is formed Is by no means clear, Tabasheer contains from 70 to 90 
percent of slUoa, and only from 10 to HO per cent of other sub 
tanoos, Including moisture. It is prnbaMo, that the living sap in 
the Issue of the bamboo stem, conta’nn a much larger proportion ot 
Other substanoes. Tabasheer cannot, therefore, bo regarded simply 
as tire residue of the substauues held In solution by the sap. Again, 
Kfe la not dear bow the'water of the sap Is got rid of When injects 
have Uppped the joints and have perforated the walls, the sap 
oontalned In the hollows evaporates rapidly, aud such joints are 
always 1 believe dry. Some evaporation may, perhaps, tak* place 
through the walls of a joint in a sound condition, butl doubt whether 
that is sufficient to aooouut for the formation of tabasheer. Ap- 
parently a process of seoretlou takes place, which has some analogy 
to the secretion of resinous substances and to th * formation of cry* 
tala of oalolum oxalate aud other substanoes lu the living tissue. 

So muah Is certain that the subject requires further study, and 
that much study may lead to important results regarding th* 
life history of the bamboo. The enquiry should hear, both upon 
the fluid iu the joints and upon the tabasheer. in all cases it will 
be ueooDBary to note thespoolesof which any atoms have been 
•'Cxamiue'i, the systematic as well as the vernacular name, and in 
oaae the former should not lie known with certainty specimens for 
identification bo collected, of the large sliHaths upon the 
young shoots, of leaves, and whenever possible, of flowers Soli, 
elevations and other circumstances, whloh may havo influenced 
the growth of the bamboo should also be noted, 

As mentioned already, youug shoots are solid, that Is to soy, 
they are entirely filled with soft tissue, aud the hollow of the 
joint only forms gradually, as the stem grows older It will be 
interesting to study tho formation of this oavity in different species 
and uuder different olroutnetauces. At first I suppose the cavity 
Is entirely filled with sap. Gradually the sap disappears in some 
joints, aud endeavours should be made to determine whloh joints 
remain filled with sap, aud for how long. It will be useful to 
measure the oapaolty of the joint, which o*u bn done 
with sufficient aoouraoy by measuring length and diameter 
of the cavity, and the quantity of fluid contained iu it should be 
determined by means of a graduated cylinder. The quantity of 
■olid matter held in solution iu the Quid should be ascertained by 
evaporation. As far as I remember, the fluid in tho joints is tast* 
less, but a sharp saline aud astringent taste ins boon ascribed to It 
by some authors. This uncertainty should be set at rest it should 
farther be determined, whether the reaction is acid or alkaliue, 
and whether iu tho joints of older atoms the fluid gets gradually 
thicker aud assumes the ooualstency of honey. 

A« regards the tabasheer itself, it would be Important to ascer- 
tain, In whloh specios It is found, and particularly whether it is 
really found in the smaller ktuls a'so, such a* J}ondro».<t(aniu,* 
atnclut. Further, in which joints it occurs, Tho precise mtuner 
of its ocourenoe, either in the sub dunce of tho tissue or as a lining 
of the cavity, or In loose pieces in th« hollow joints, should bo des- 
cribed in detail, audit w.iuld b« well to ascertain further particu- 
lars regarding the disos of tabusheor mentioned by Mr. Theobald. 

Ido not know, whether tabasheer la still collects i any where on 
& large scale in India. Should this be the case, it would be inter- 
esting to learn particulars regarding the method employed in collect- 
ing It, the quantities obtained per stem, its further preparation by 
calcination or otherwise, the price at which it is sold, and the 
quantity exported, 

P<<ffcssor Ferdinand Cohn at Breslau jwho Is well known by his 
reseaches In different branches of anatomy and physiology of plants, 
Is socially Interested in tabasheer, and would b>* glad to receive 
communications on the au! ject It might also be useful to send him 
■Smp'ws of the tabasheer collected and of the substances held in 
solution in the fluid and obtained by evaporation. 1 shall myself 
be g : ad, If dosired to aid lu these researches by ascertaining the 
correct systematic name of bamboos, of which specimens may be 
sent me, or otherwise. * 

In conclusion, I may add, that a complete list of the name* of 
t*ba«hr*r In the different Indian languages will he fouud on page 
65 uf &] .-hi i.mi Sheriffs Supplement to ike Pharmctoopftiu of Intliti 
Madras, 1809 
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INAUUHANDJ HORSE ANJ) AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 

LtraOM QUB OWN t,OEHMSPONl>KNT,] 

Meerut, 28th March. 

The NauohandJ Fair, which is the list, with the exception of 
! Hurdwar, of the North-West llorse shows, has just conoloded, 

| after u very succosHful exhibition of horses, cattle, manufacture* aud 
j agricultural Implements and prodnoo. The Nauohaudi Fair, a fow 
J years ago, was a meio collection of a few shops for tho day, whore 
i a hundred or bo of tho poorer ola***** came and tntde fchelr humble 
1 offering* at the uameleas sbriuj which mirks the Bite of what is 
] now th* hlggOMt fdr of its kind in the N. W. F» and Oudh. Bate- 
; sar and Hurdwar havo special oharac'eriiticHi of their own ; but 

* for diH'riut shows the Meerut Diusbm D fi ^ h t> In the Province, and 
I In th" Meerut Division Meerut it- elf nolds tho first pDce. The 
; Government grant for prfzie for hor^s mules A<\, has been ralssd 
1 w>thtu tho last live years from R", H&0 to Ri. 1 500, and the Show In 
j now open to nit the UBtrioU the division as well as Ddhi and 

Gurgann. The number of homes shown has rineu in tli3 «nino j^jriod 
t from a'miit 45) to 1,100. and would have been higher this year but 
1 for mortality and sickness uiivjQ^t horses iu the wiuter, Tho 
I arrangements thin year for tho luxsea, and the judging were nx»oi- 
j itmt, much pa in having been taken by Air, Wnetder, the Jnlut 
Migi«t»a'e in charge of this part of the Show* in making Improve 

* mmitH to famlitatH identification and aelootion. There was a very 
j fine ahow of b anded mures andfillea and tho geidmg o’ais Is iticieas 

■ iug and improving every y-ar, Tub complaint is stli rife (hat 
I breeders sell off their good produce and only keep Inferior mares 
, for tho Government stallions, so that any hope of improving the 
Block is out of the question. This idea, however does not 
'*pp‘»ar corroborated ny the Meerut Show, where the brood 
j mures shown were of very high quality. The Remount 
i Agent aud the Bengal Cuva’ry Commlttue both attended the Show 
! and made purchases, but deaters were Inclined to hold 
j up till Hurd ware, whvr* f no doubt, many cheap bargains will be 
} secured. Too number of mulea brought in for sale is increasing 
j yearly, but the prioes asked for roahy serviceable animals are ex- 
travugnnt and prohibitive. 

Ti e Fair itself consists of two cross streets, with about si x or 
soveu hundred ahopi : articles for exhibition aro oolBoted lu on - 

* closures iu charge of tholr several committees. The show of oar- 
pBte, pottery durries, oouutry cloths, brass goods from 
Muttra, carved aud painted wood- work from Shahjehanpur (seat by 
Die enterprising Judge Mr. Mu'ock) feather work, cutlery, &o. , 
was unusually largo ; but tho makers have taken to asking such 
exorbitant prices that purchasers arc “ ohukod off " In the agr‘ 
cultural department a coasideiable advance wsm noticeable on tho 
Shows of previous years : more samples of graiu were sent In, and 
they wore the genuine produce of cultivators. The Department 
of Agriculture and Cnnmoroo exhibited several maohlne 
pumps, chuff cutters, dredgers, boring tools sugar boilers 
and refiners, and under the able superintendence of Mir 
Mahomed Hoseolu, tho Asiiataut D. rector, this part of tho 
exhibition was more popular ami Instructive, Thousands 
upon thousands thronged daily to see the machines, aud even 
to handle and give ill dr opinion ou the exhibits of produce ; the 
Committee, indeed, which awarded tho pilsooi under this head 
are said to have called in the all of intelligent cultivators lu 
adjudging the award — an excellent idea 

The principal feature of the agricultural aide of tho Show was 
| Mr, Rogers’ new sugar mill. Au endeavour had been made by tho 
Collector, Mr, Wiight.to arrange a competition betwoeu Mr, Rogers’ 
mid and the wuli kuowu Heheea milt ; but Mr Thompson, tho 
proprietor of the latter, is understood to have declined, ou the 
ground that Die two mills couhl not compete on the sime condi- 
tions, his having stool the practical tost of rough usage lu the 
fields ior the last ten year*, whilst Mr, R »dgers' was too dolicate 
a piece of goods for tho same work. Anyhow, Mr, Rogers 1 mill was 
greatly admired lu the Meerut Show, and orders given for It iu 
considerable numbers ; ami it promises to buneraede in time the 
now somewhat old fashlouod and cumbersome Beheoa mill, Mr. 

| Rogers 1 mill is a perfect little bit of meoltauiun, and packs iuto a 
very small compass ; hat this is uot the place to describe it ia detail. 
Mr. Rogers also oxhibitr.d samples of his compressed fodder, and a 
Committee “ aat upon ” it presided over by Major-General Sir 
| George Greaves. K.C B , commanding at Meerut. The result of the 
Committee’s dcllnoratiouM lias uot been mads publio. 

’There were two days 1 good racing, a novel feature being a few 
(•pen races in which the sporting 8th Hussars wore piomineut 
performers. Thu jumping competition was won by M^jor Clowes on 
a beautiful jumper, mice Ills owu horse. M»jor Clowes Is the 
Muster of the Meerut Huut, and his approaching departuie for 
Euglaud is a subject of universal regret, for, as a good sportsman 
aud good ** fellow” all round, he is most popular In Meerut. On the 
d<*y of the Snow the p<i/,e« were distributed iu the afternoon 
b} Mr. Lane, tho Commissioner, and Mr. Wright, the Magistrate, 
j to whose exertions th; development of the Fair in tho last five 
years Is due Mr. Lau r ' read uu address in which he dwelt upon 
tho vast benefit which these agricultural fairs and horse shows 
conferred on the artizms aud Agt iculfcurlats of India. ’The Nau- 
ohaudi F dr had made great strides, an artlzms from P^en distant 
stations now soul Hp udmem* of their w >rk to lt>. Short of a general 
scheme of technical education, which th* y oould pot hope to sea 
carried out y«t, tlviro wua nothing better calculated to raise the 
quality of woi kmanshfp thau the competition between exhibitors 
at these falrn Mr Wright went on to say: — 

4 * As a horse Show we have succeeded In throwing It open to the 
M* 'tuI Dmei m, and in this ocnritiAfon 1 oanuot too warmly thank 
Mr II die", the General Superintendent of Horse-Breeding Opera- 
tion*, for the generous support he has given our efforts to raise the 
status of this show, Instead of the Ks. 85 which was the Govern- 

> meat grant in 1093, w« havo now a prlao lift of ftf to whloh 
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the local Committee add. R«. 500 for the suoooBefui herein of the 
Meerut District I do not think any one oan complain of this re 
striotion : the mgny is raised lu the district, and may fairly be 
expected to flow fia^k Into it The number of horses shown at the 
fair iu 1883 was 487* It reaohea thla year the aggregate total 
of nearly 1,100 ; it would have probably been much higher but for 
the sickness and mortality whloh prevailed amongst homes during 
the last cold weather* In the improvement of cattle we see 
a dlstlnot advance, highly bred bulls are being purchased, 
and the effeot on agricultural atook will be beyond doubt 
vory olearly traceable fn a year or two, I have not yet 
succeeded In making thla Show a cattle fair, but I con- 
tinue to do all that Is possible with that objeofc, lam sfrc*relv 
gratified to find that as regards manufactures, the past fir-* ya*r« 
have seen the most remarkable progress In carpets, durrBs, out tains, 
prottorv, muslins, common cloths, blankets, woo i-carving, leather 
work, ia* I who have watohed these fairs now for many years pant, 
can see the most remarkable improvement, due, I am oo»vlnoed, 
fo’ely to competition and the judiolnus award of prizes. The idea 
of giving a prize for any out-th"-way bit of work, however useless, 

1b exploded, and we give our prizw to the best of the class iu fair 
conipetlfclou, helping wheneve we oan, the evident gorme of inven- 
tive talent to develop and gr w Into success. It is unfortunately a 
necessary result of this pubUoity and consequent demand that prices 
must rise; but I do not think we can, from the point of view of 
Government officials, take exception to that. Under the head of 
agricultural impl*mcn‘s and produoe, I have this year to 
notice the exhibition of Mr, Rogers* new sugar mill I endeavoured 
to arrange an open competition between Messrs. Thompson 
and Mylue, the inventors of the well-known and unlvHrsally 
used Bebeea mill ; but that firm deolined ou ground* as to 
which it Is unnecessary for me to say much here 1 feel 
hound to say, however, that Mr Rogers’ mill uppoats to have e*< 
cited the very strongest interest amongst the agricultural oiaus* h, 
and particularly those o ( ever cultivator*, the Juts of our rict»ewt 
tail'd), Bighl'Ut ; and there can be no doubt that, if ea islectoiy j 
arrangements are mi e to prevent the rink or any loss to ’l.< r} ot 
from breakage, &o,, Mr Rogers mill, which is mechani. al»y tlm 
most porfiot mat him* we have seen in this part of ihe wi.r d, ha* 
a great future before it. li is of scarcely less interest to outuo 
that a native has invented and patented a mill which, as a speci- 
men of native workmanship, and adoption of sound mechanical p»in 
oiples, ftOfurde the gratifying HpfOtah'H of iuvontlvi* talent aioused 
hi this direction also Amongst our bund lor ast'/ms. The in’tuesi 
In the allow was cobAnoed by the exhibition of improved agri- 
cultural machinery and itnp'omnn* by the Agricultural D- payment 
Tlmse atti anted the elo*v*i uU’tdion from the crowds of on- 
lookers, and I wire informed by toe Assistant Diiootor, Agiivul- 
turo and Cmnmercr that m my order* w<»ie ieo«*ivi-d by him lm 
pumps and other machinf* *»n the spot,. ] **m aide fc<» notlre 

with aatisf t-jtmn that too ejudhitton of agrioultuul pioduci' 
this your h gau to so m r.,>mo reality. The example set 
1 y the experimental farm n*v<n Meerut has evidently aromod a*, 
interest in the subject, and the exhibition of grain (especially 
wheat), cotton, hemp oud sugar* wab particularly good, it is gratt 
lying 10 loam that the pr / whth earned l>y genuine cultivators. 

\v ho r huH have practical proof of the advuntag* 1 of growL t; good 
produce, by the *o lection < l yood seed, by the adoption of new 
HUple* t -and by careful cultR at.ioii. Our ryots have not appaieutiy 
much to learn under tin* laf/or head, hut that they have something 
to learn iu other way* in evnifmtfy admitted by themselves in the 
interest they show in thin deps» tnmnt of the exhibition 

Mr Wright concluded by thanking the incut staff, Commit ft- up, 
&c, who bad assiHted in linking the hair n suoces*, The report* M 
the several Committee* wen* th«m read. aud at ll.> close Mi. hue 
addressed those assMitb]* d in a happily -worded speech, pointing 
out the advantsgeB of such fair* and the necefestty for keeping 
good stock if the breeder* wished to have good produce, A display 
of fireworks and a supper to the residents of Meerut, given by 
Hafiz Sheikh Abdul Karim, Khan Bahadur, closed a bu*> hut 
amusing and lustruotive week, —Ao/ier 

MR. SM EATON ON HIE INI MAN WHEAT TR4DK 

Before leaving these Provinces for his new* post in Burmah, Mr, 
Donald Suieatou, the Director of Agriculture, has written a Memo- 
randum upon the Indian wheat trade whloh deserves the careful 
attention, not only of Chambers of Commerce, merchant*, traders 
and cultivators, but of every one interested in the prosperity of 
our Indian Empire, 3o far as it deals with the present condition 
of the trade, the Memorandum Is mainly valuable for tlm cIsaj 
light it throws on the tricky methods of cultivators, dealers and 
exporters, and the demoralisation consequent theieto ; but it also 
gives some Important original suggestion* for diminishing the cost 
of laying down wheat in tho Loudon market, and sketches the 
lineB on which the Director’s experience ha* led him to believe the 
operations of the Agricultural Department can best proceed 

Ou thirst point the evidence is clear to demonstration and 
reveals a degree of e#phi«ttoatlon nothing lees than startling. The 
Director thinks that, considering the methods of cultivation at 
present fn vogue, refraction for adulteration and dirt cannot as 
yet be entirely abolished ; but he is certain that it nood never be 
more than two per cent. It la at present from five to six per cent, 
tho oonsequenoe being that no wheat goes from theso Provinces 
without an odmixture of from three to six per cent of peas, straw, 
chaff or dirt, The shipper in Calcutta or Bombay trios to make 


| pr./fit out i f this system by charging excess refraction. Occasion* 
ally he succeeds but for the most part the cultivator or the 

up-country dealer has now oome to see that under the 
present system trickery means success. Knowing that If he 
sent 100 maunda of pure wheat to the port he would not 
get a pice more than if he were to send 94 maunds of pure 
wheat and six of dirt, he takes care that the dirt shall be 

there, More than this, he In his turn tries to overreach the 

merchant, and thoro are actually men kept In Calcutta whose sale 
business It Is to b>lbe tho shippers' employes to pass consignments 
at a low refraotion. To use a metaphor from commerce, the honest 
cultivator and dealer are at a discount, the most ingenious rogues 
at a premiuum, One Instance we cannot refrain from noticing. In 
June 188G some wheat belonging to the Muzaffarnagtr agent of A 
well-known European firm wav seized and sent to the medical » ffioer 
lor inspection, wheu it was declared to bo unfit for human food. 

Under examination Aha agent stated that he bad been unable to 
supply wheat to ids firm unless he mixed old wheat with new, and 
correspondence produced In Court showed that tho Bombay firm had 
examined and approved samples of the mixture, The old wheat 
thus employed for purposes of adulteration was bought at 33 seers 
for the rupee, while good wheat was selling 16 to 18 seers the rupee. 
When disgraceful cases like this are nonnlvcd at by European 
firms of repute how can the native dealer be expected to be either 
upright in his transactions or careful in his cultivation * Or bow 
cuu LncUiu wheat ever he expected to compete with American iu the 
L iudou Market ? 

Obviously, so far as considerations of the morality of trade are 
ouuoorned, there ia nothing tu forbid the conclusion that the 
primary blame for the dumota isatloo that at present, discredits the 
wheat trade rests with the m trahant-exportor* , bat did we know 
nothing of cases like th^c at M«/, ularusgar, the conclusion would 
yet Btaud, for had tho exporters not set up a five per cent, refrac- 
non Against knowledge, the we e of dirt aud adulteration would 
never have awe.'u <1 op to its preaen height. Nj, doubt when the 
Calcutta Wheat and Seeds Annotation tried above two years ago to 
leduoeihe refraction fr-m six to five p*r cent, during a certain 
portion of thu year, the up country dealer* boycotted thorn and 
they wore unable to carry Lhel< point ; aud this does not show that 
the fault of tiie present system lies with the ouit» vators, or even 
v\slh the middlemen, Ou tho contrary, as Mr. Sttmaton suggests, 
the action of the dealers was Iu All probability prompted by ^ 
previous paluful ex patience of the attempts made at Calcutta to 
extort exooHK refraction, and a knowledge that this abuse might 
necmine more intolerable with a low than with a high refraction. 
While however Lh« evil originated with the shippers it seems now 
to have pnsMil Inyond inefr power to oure it. The up-country 
d»m U;> a 'tintruBt the G Uuuttft merchants, aud refuse to believe fn 
their anxiety to get wheat a* clean a* possible aud to pay for fi, 
A. I they b^nove i* mat, they are trying ro get cleaner wheat with* 
t ut pay n g more. Mr Htmaion, lliweiorn uurrn-i to the con* 
ou«ion that au ihd« pendent ^mhoiry established tbo ports, say 
committee of mucAUtiU men aided tjy an expert appointed by 
Government, will aloim b*s a.icepitd by up-country de»rhr* to deter- 
mine, alt qiiostiues relating to reiiuc iun «nd cia^stfluation Mr. 
MnoAtou, However, would uot allow tin* indepemli nt authority to 
fix; the slandftid ot refraction, that i*, the degrio of purity which 
may ordinarily bo ' xp» cted i'i lmlian wiuat provided no sophii- 
ticadoo took place, but thinks tins can only be done by a re- 
presentative of tho London importcis. Here we confess it is not 
quite ea*y to follow the Director. It may be true that London 
merchants aro in iguorauoo of the capabilities of ludfan cultivators, 
that they thick live per cent, of dirt inseparable from Indian wheat, 
ami that bo long a* they rofus** tobeiievo anything «l«o and pay for 
Anything else, the Indian shippers could not adopt a lower re- 
fraction ; but it is hard to believe that Loudon merchants, if they 
received the pure samples and htmijile assurance of the Chambers 
of Counneroo In India, would bo so extremely ^ard to oonvinoe. 
Why should they hesitate to try some consignment* bought on the 
supposition that they are two instead of fivo per cent, below 
purity when ihey can ea»i)y stipulate for Hpufflon if ft is not so *1 
The real difficulty is to get out of tho heads uf dealers aud colt! 

i v&tnru thu suspicion that shippers are constantly trying to over- 
reach them. If au in lependcut authority, of whom good faith 
| the cultivator* were assured, were established tu examine the 
I wheat at the ports, and the merchants of Calcutta Bombay and 
Karachi were simultaneous y to Insist on having win at wllhnot 
more than two per cent of dirt a d adulteration, it is impossible 
to conceive that the cultivators would long ho d out. 

Meanwhile Mr. ISmvaton sugg* sts ceriam methods for oleantng 
tho wheat and cheapening the cost of Its transport after It has 
left tho cultivator’s bands One of the chief ot these is th^ sub- 
stitution of tho American method of ea, riage in hulk for Oarrfage 
m sacks, which latter is .universally lu vo^ue iu India, He 4bl- 
cuiates that the saving that would thereby tomtit on the coat of 
hags, of I agging, of marking and sewing, and uf freight, would 
amount to one rupee in carrying one quarter of 49()lhs. from 
(jiwnporito to Calcutta There is a<po the additional ad- 
vantage that the actual carrying capacity of the railways would 
bo greatly increased The diffic ulty in the way of adopting this 
method aro comparatively trivial. Existing waggons oould bo 

easily ftdtptsd for tho oariiago ol loose grabs, god tho agents who 
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purohasa the grain could Hava it brought dlraofc to shelter shod* I 
©reofced at toe railway atatlous instead of being first taken to a ' 
local market. If the grain wore also shipped in bulk, a further 
saving of 751. would be effected and a quarter of wheat grown in 
the North West Provinces could be deposited in Londou for 30s. 

3 181, instead of 31s, 10 931. Mr. Smeaton further describes an 
Ingenious contrivance by which the wheat could lie oleaued down 
two per oent. of foreign matter at the terminal station, the main 
Idea being to discharge It through a sieve (the oonstruotion of 
which Is desorlbed), by which prooess this matter Is got rid off 
If this system were adopted all exported wheat would he reduced 
to a minimum uniform rate of refr*ot*on and the wheat would appear 
In a highly Improved condition la the London market The oust of 
these improvements would be small. The Benares railway bridge 
will It is estimated cost over 70 akhs of rupees and it will when 
open to traffio. effect a saving of about 2 annas 10 pie per quarter on 
the carralge of local wheat to Galoutta whereas as we have said, 
one rupee a quarter would be saved merely on frieght and handling 
were Mr. Bmeaton's proposals adopted. 

Lastly, Mr. Smeaton makes some remarks on the help whloh 
District Officers can give in improving agriculture, which these 
officers would do well to lay to heart. He rightly enough believes 
that no efforts of officials can compensate for the loss of the mo- 
tive of self-interest whloh the certainty of getting the best price for 
the best and cleanest wheat would awake j but atilt, by promoting 
■bows and distributing seed, the Aricultural Department can do 
much If seconded by District Offioers. It is disappointing to bear 
that some offioers in these Provinces have utterly deolined to co- 
operate, but it Is to be hoped their number is small. The offioer 
who now-adayt refuses to move because he believes the Hiudu 
cultivator to be a fossil, gives the best proof imaginable that he 
himself is oue. The supposed fossil has already shown signs of 
vitality, and the indications will become more frequent and strik- 
ing in proportion as we can show him It is his interest to discard 
apathy, sluggishness and roguery, for activity, enterprise, and 
straight-forward dealing.— Pioneer. 


SOME SKIN ERUPTIONS. 

* A HEALTHY skin is one of the pre-requlsltei of perfect health. 
Next to regular features, nothing is more essential to beauty, Iu 
the skin, more than elsewhere, lies that beauty which is the charm 
In the bloom of youth. Anyone may be able to designate the 
functions of many of the various organs — as that the use of the eye 
la to see, of the brain to think, of the stomaoh to digest food, and so 
forth But it would puzele many to set forth the functions of the 
skin. A fifth of all the water taken Into the system passes out by 
the skin, principally In Imperceptible porspiratlon. This water 
oanles with It the products of used up tissues. Not only this, 
the skin posseses a feeble power of carrying on respiration. Now, 
«*re will state that of the integument there is between thirty and 
forty square feet of surfaoe dotted with myriads of little canals, 
and ask. what else can be expected where this 'tissue is neglected 
than that poor health ahou(d follow ? If these minute ducts 
become obstructed, Impure products are not so-easily excreted. 
The fat-glands and the sweate glands may become diseased also 
by inattention to the health of the skin, That wae indeed a 
strange oase that ooourred a little while baok, where a woman, 
on being invited to the bath, as was usual In the almshouse, 
informed those in command that she hadn’t had suoh a thing for 
nine years, and didn’t propose to begiu th« habit now. 

Bathing is, unquestionably, one of the most salutary and deslr 
able of all hygienic measures for the akin. Gentle friction and 
u blutions are, to a certain extent, absolutely indispensable to the 
perfeot health of the Integument. The anoteute stem In many 
ways to have paid more attention to the sklD than is the general 
custom now. How often do we read of their w&shh g one aiioMiei’s 
feet, and of anointing. These ouetoms have passed away, but thvy 
had a valid foundation in sound reason. They may not oome in 
again, but it would he better if they did. 

The discovery, by Professor LGbreiub, of a new fat, Lanoline, 
which is natural^to the skin and hair, has given a fresb impetus to 
tbo care and treatment of th<* skin iu medical quarters. 

Ordinary soaps, as 1 b well known, often cause pimples, blotches, 
and sorea on the face, and prevent e»up i ms, already formed from 
healing. They remove the fat aud.diy the skin, so that It becomes 
hard, inelastlo, agpi rough, and Ioshs its natural odour, Now 
Lanoline, being tho fat uaturai to the akin and absorbed by tt at 
Oiioe, is pronounced by dermatologists to lie the best possible pre 
■ervative of this tissue, restoring its soft, pliable, and elasiio 
nature and healthful gloss The re is now prepared what is called 
a Lanoline Toilet Soap. It Is made with Lanoline aud by o nt»l« 
fugation. The process of centrifugation is quite new In the maim* 
facture of soap ; it affords a superior product, aud precludes adul- 
teration of various kinds. 

Lanoline is now omployed In most’of the ointments prescribed for 
skin diseases, and Is said to have a restorative power upon unheal- 
thy skin. 

The Cream is emollient, protective, and healing. It supplies 
the skin with the fat natural to it, and is highly praiitd for 
abrasions, mucous patohes, herpes, ohapped hands, roughness, 
hardens, &o. 

There is also made a Euualyptine Lanoline Soap. The oleansing, 
purifying, restorative Influence of Euoa yptine upon tbe skin, 
ospecially in oases of pimples, ohapped hands, abrasions, freckles, 
aud other diaoolorattons has often been adduced, aud the useful- 
ness of the soap iu rheumatio and neuralgiao states, as well as 
iu acue, has been suggested. * 

Thousands of oases of skiu disease have been treated with 
this new dlnoovery ^with exceptionally brilliant results ,— The 
J)oclor, 
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CONSTIPATION, SLUGGISH LIVER, 
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U NLIKE many kinds of cathartic medi- 
cines, do not make you feel worse before 
you feel better. Their operation is gentle, but 
thorough, and unattended with disagreeable 
effects, such as nausea, griping pains, &c. 

Seigel’s Operating Puls are the best family 
physic that has ever been discovered They 
cleanse the bowels from all irritating sub- 
stances, and leave them in a hea'thy condition. 

The best remedy extant for the bane of our 
lives — constipation and Bluggish liver. 

These Pills prevent fevers and all kinds of 
sickness, by removing all poisonous matter from 
tbe bowels. Th-y operate briskly, yet mildy, 
without any pain. 

If you take a severe cold, and are threatened 
with a fever, with pains in the head, back, and 
limbs, one or two doses of Seigel’s Operating 
Pills will break up the cold and prevent the 

fever, 

A coated tongue, with a brackish taste, is 
caused by l'oul matter in the stomach. A few 
doses of Heigel’s Operating Pills will cleanse 
the stomach, remove the baa taste, and restore 
the appetite, and with it bring good health. 

Oftentimes disease, or partially decayed food, 
causes sickness, nausea, and diarrhoea. If the 
bowels are cleansed from this impurity with a 
dose of Seigel’s Operating Pills , these disagree- 
able effects will vanish, and go6d health will 
result. 

Seigel’s Operating Pills prevent ill effects 
from excess in eating or drinking. A good 
do.<e at bedtime renders a person fit for busi- 
ness in the morning 

These Pills, being Sugar-coated, are pleasant 
to take. The disagreeable taste common to 
most pills is obviated. 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report Letters to the Editor. 


[Fob *hk Week ending 7th April, 1887.] 

Madras.— General prospects (air. 

Bombay ,— Weak rainless. Reaping of ? db\ oropa still progress- 
iog In aome dlstrlots. S anding oropa Injured by Insects In parta 
of Karaohl, and by froat in parts of Hyderabad, Fever in parts of 
eight, cattle disease in parta of ten, and small pox In parts of five 
diatrlota 

Bengal —Rain with high winds over the whole Province, Rain 
very heavy In Central and South-Western Bengal. Ploughing well 
forward, and sowings of early rloe, jute and Indigo are proceeding. 
Boro rloe being reaped in plaoea. Rabi harvest generally gives a 
good ont turn. Opium nearly all gatbored in. Mabwua has begun to 
fall. General health continues fair. 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudh.—Rabi harvesting continues. Pros- 
pects good, and markets well supplied Slight rain and hail In a 
few dlatrlots. With the exception of cholera and small pox In 
some places j the pnblio health i« good, 

Punjab.— No rain fell last week, and crop proapeota are generally 
unfavourable throughout the Proviooe. Health good. Prloea fall- 
ing In the Mooltan and Sbabpore districts, elsewhere high and 
stationary. 

Central Provinces ' The weather hai been stormy and unsettled, 
and showers of rain have fallen In plaoes. Prospects continue un- 
charged. 

Assam .— Weather seasonable. Sowing of aku paddy and dumahl 
crops in progress. Pressing of sugaroane nearly over Land 
being cleared for sugaroane, Ahu seedlings thriving. Prospects 
good. Cholera In Caohar, otherwise publlo health good. No cattle* 
disease reported, 

Mysore and Ooorg .— Slight rain in parte, Standing orops gene- 
rally In good oondltion, except In ,>arfcs of Tumkur, Harvesting 
almost finished in the Mysore dlstrlot. Prospeofei of season favour- 
able Publlo health good. Small pox and cattle-disease continue 
In affected parts. Prloes slightly risen in Kolar and Tumkar dls- 
trlots, and fallen lu Kadur and Hassan dlatrlots. Good showers 
have fallen In West and South Coorg, whloh have been benefioial 
to tha coffee blossoms. 

Btrar and Hyderabad .— Weather warm, Rabi threshing con- 
tinues In Amraotl, nearly finished In Akola. Fever In one taluk, 
otherwise pnblio health and health of OAttle good. Fever, Small- 
pox and cattle disease In plaoes, and oholera hat broken out In the 
oity of Hyderabad. Prices steady. 

Central India States .— Weather cloudy and hot. Some rain has 
fallen in plaoea. Cholera diminishing nearly everywhere. Prospeots 
of orops fair, opium being gathered, Cholera diminishing every- 
wb*^ 4 Prloes steady, 

Rajpoot ***,— Waather seasonable and cloudy ; but with the 
exception of a few drops In two places, week rainless. Tanks and 
wells geneially diminishing, Orops being harvested with fair out- 
turn, Small pox prevalent In Marwar, Jballawar, Ajmere and 
Reto wise, otherwise pnblio health good, Prloes fluotnatlog. 
Nepal,*- Weather iCMIWble, Prospsots fair, 


TABASHEER 


TO THE EDITOR. 

8ir,— I have read with much Interest the article from tho Indian 
I Forester on 11 Tabasheer,” reproduced by you In your Issue of tho 
| 9th Instant, The writer expresses his own, and cites other opi- 
nions on the formation of Tabasheer. Writing of its chemical com- 
position, Dr. Brandis, In the course of his paper, say* Tabatheer 
has been repeatedly analysed, In one polut all analysers ogree, that 
it chiefly consists of silica, th^ proportion varying between 70 and 
90-per cent, wiih a email quantity vf moisture and organic matter. 
The other ptfnclpal su** nances &-u Hme an t potash, but their pro- 
poitions set'iu to * v. y * In ! to establish It, the writer refers to 
41 Turner 's Analytic of Tubaahoar.” Permit mo to say that tho com- 
position of T^baiheer is Silcx 70, Potash and Lime 30 (Vanque- 
lln), Now. Sir, who is correct? Regarding the formation of 
Tabasheer in the bamboo, the writer says 41 The ailiua, lime, 
and potash were doubtless originally held In solution in the sap. 
which is taken up by the roots from the ground. Tho «»p which 
Alls the cells of the growing bamboo-shoots holds those inorganic 
substances in solution, together with sugar, gum, and other organic 
substances, whloh have been elaborated by the aofclou of the leaves. 
As the shoot grows older, cavities are formtd lathe joints, and in 
these cavities some of tho Bap collects, from the surrounding tl^ues. 
The existence of this watery fluid In the hollow joints of the bam- 
boo is well known to all who have spent eomo time in tho bamboo 
forests of India and other tropical countries. M 

Dr. Brandis assorts that there is llttlo doubt that tabatheer Is 
the residue of this fluid, but It Is not dear how It is formed, In this 
connection, I would beg to say that silica Is extremely abundant In 
some plants, and comparatively rate In others, they no doubt ob- 
tain It from the soluble silicates, especially that of potash, whloh 
are fond everywhere in the soil. In tho bamboo it forms the hard 
varnish that guards the whole surface, and Is occasionally excreted 
in Its hollow stems In the form of the opaline substanoe, and this 
substance Is tabasheer. Again the learned Doctor says; 44 Sir David 
Brewster expresses a remarkable view regarding the formation of 
tabasheer. He thinks that It must be the result of a disease] in the 
bamboo of a disorganized state in the transverse wa'ls which separ- 
ate the joiota. He adverts to the statement made by an intelligent 
native of Vfzagapabam, that the walls of these joints which con- 
tained tabasheer are always perforated by holes made by an luseot, 
but adds correctly that iabashtcr is often found In joints which have 
no such holes.” Now If the above statement Is to bo relied upon, 
why are not such diseases common to other speofei of bambooB ? 

The writer further says that the conclusion to which be (Sir D, 
Brewster) bad arrived 14 seems to be that the sap Is collected In tho 
tranverse wall which separates the joints, and that when tho tissue 
of the wall gets dlteised. or when the membrane whloh olotohes the 
inside of the joints is iojured, the sap which holds the silica in 
solution filters through iuto the joints, and on drying up leaves the 
Tabasheer” 

I need not enoroaoh further upon your valuable space with 
quotations, but beg leave to say that tabatheer Is nothing more nor 
leqi than a cong.omerate form of raphidcu. If theeo rsphldea be 
heated red hot, it will be observed that they at first become black 
and again white, as the heating is continued to reduSse ; In this 
state they readily dissolve in weak nitric or hydrochloric Mid, with 
effervesoenoe ; If to this solutlou oxalate of ammonia be added, i 
copious white preolpltate Is obtained, whloh Indicates that the bise 
In this case has been rime And houoe It Is evident that Its com- 
position Is oxalate of l!m*. 

HEM CHUNDKA l^UTTA, 

Calcutta, April 12, 1887. 
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Note,— W e are not inffiofo&tly read on this subjeok, and to cannot 
cffar an opinion ; but we fail to see how our correspondent oonneoti 
" raphidee of the conglomerat* form ” with tabaaheer. In what mpeot 
la this M conglomerate form of Kaphides” identical with the aubatanoe 
found la Bamboos ' Probably the base of the RaplddeB is ox*Uteof 
lime ; but ha* the earns test been applied to tabasheer, and was the 
result oxalate of lime '! The question we are at present concerned with 
appears to us to be : How fa the tabaaheer formed t So far we have 
not advanced beyond surmiseii and oven Dr. Brandts only deals in 
generalities. We shall be very muoh o' liged to our correspondent if he 
can throw more light on the subject. — E d., L A, 


Editorial Notes. 

We are very glad to learu that Mr. Charles Maries, of the 
Durbhuuga Raj, has been made a F. L. S. (Fellow of the 
Linnoean Society), the highest honor that can be conferred 
upon a botauint, and the one which he values most from a 
botanical point of view. Mr. Maries has contributed largely 
to botanical science, a nd the distinction is well deserved : we 
congratulate him, and hope he will long live to enjoy and 
merit the honor. 

« • 

• 

From the printed proceedings of the Agri-IIorticultural 
Society of India, for March last, we gather that several letters on 
the subject of Sabd or Bhabui grass have been received since the 
last meeting; among others, one from Sayud Ali Nawab, giving 
very full particulars of the quantities imported from Nepal, 
via Joinuggur and Durbhuuga districts, together with the 
price, mouths during which imported, &c. The samples of 
grass received from the ditferme nt districts were sent to Dr. 
King, who identified them all as Sabc , or Bhabui , now known 
botanically a a Pollonia Eriopoda (Hance,) synonymous with 
A'tidrvpogon i nvolatut, (Stendel) Spo diopogon aiiguxtifolius 
(Trim) and Slaniger (Ness.) 

A LOCAL contemporary understands that the Cirencester 
Scholarships, established by the Government of Bengal 
under Sir Ashley Eden, are to be discontinued tem- 
porarily. These scholarships, siuce they were founded in 
181^, have been awarded, two in each year, to distinguished 
Native graduates of the Calcutta University, to undergo a 
training iu agriculture at the Royal Agricultural College at 
Cirencester., Several of the earlier scholars have finished their 
course at the College, and have since returned to this country, 
and there are about five or six of them in the Government 
service now who are doing good work. The reason for the 
temporary discontinuance of these scholarships is not given. 

We may, at no distant date, expect to have Fijian tea com- 
peting with the Indian product. Mr. Bairat (of the firm of 
Mackiunon and Barr&t, Masusa plantation, Wainunu,) an old 
Indian tea planter, who has been engaged in the cultivation 
of the fragrant leaf for the j ust three years in the Fiji islands, 
has written a long article iu the F n Times , stating that the 
plant gives a return of 25-per-cent better than any which had 
come under his notice during Lis Indian experience ; and re- 
commends tea plauliug in Fiji as a suitable industry for people 
of moderate means. This opens out a new field for the 
congested state of the industry in this country ; and as tin 
islands are so well suited for tea, some of our rnaLy planters 
may do worse thau ‘ prospect * Fiji. 

* * 

* 

The Kew authorities have taken a wise step in bringing 
to the notice of the Indiau Government that a very consider- 
able portion of the Continent of India is not subjected to 
botanical investigation, and suggesting that steps should be 
taken to remedy this. The first step in this direction is that 
the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens at Saharan pore 
will, from the 1st of fchiH month, be attached to the Imperial 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture, the gardens them- 
selves remaining under the Provincial Government. Mr. 
Duthie, who is a distinguished botanist, and now iu charge of 
the gardens, will, as before, have his head-quarters at Saharan- 
pore, but will extend his botanical researches into all provinces 
and territories in the north of India, which are not at present 
equip^ with ft botouical jatebliaipeut, 


Sometime about the end of last year the ftev, Dr. Carey 
brought with him some very fine specimens of what are called 
lt white-elephant" potatoes from England, and presented them 
the Agri- Horticultural Society of Iudia for trial in 
this country. Six of these tubers were sent to Mr. Charles 
Maries, of Durbhunga, in December last, for trial. Mr. Marios 
now writes to the Society that these have yielded 2llbs. of 
tubers, from as many sets, and observes that they would have 
given a splendid crop if planted about two months earlier It 
is not stated, what Mr. Mariee’ crop is like ; but doubtless the 
society, who have accepted Mr. Maries’ offer of some of the 
tubers, will, in due course, give us the benefit of their opinion 
thereon. 

*** 

The returns of the rail- borne trade of the Central Provinces 
for the lost quaVter of 1886 show a decrease of nearly eft 
lakhs of mauuds, as compared with that of the corresponding 
period iu 1885,which is entirely coufined to the exports. The fall- 
ing off is ascribed to the peculiar character of the monsoon rain- 
fall, which proved disastrous to rioe and linseed, the latter crop 
haviug proved a total failure over a large portion of the provin- 
ces. The export of rice fell from 2,74,103 mauuds in 1885 to 87,96G 
mounds last year ; linseed from 3,81,884 to 1,76,435 maunds ; 
wheat from 10,62,248 to 13,81,030 maunds, and gram from 
255,851 to 1,02,572 maunds daring the same period. The season 
was favourable enough for wheat, and the foiling off is due 
to a rise iu price consequent upon the partial failure 
of the vice crop. The export of cotton, however, shows a consi- 
derable iucrease, haviug risen from 41,887 maunds, in 1885 to 
77,853 maunds last year. The imports into the provinces, on 
the other hand increased by nearly two lakhs of maunds, but 
wore mainly coufined lo salt and metals from Bombay, and 
juar and bajra from the Beiars. 

■» * 

From the Report on the river-bourne trade of Assam, for 
the quarter ending the 31st December 1880, which is the seventh 
of the aeries published, wo gather that the weight of the 
principal commodities exported by boat and steamer lo the 
Bengal blocks amounted to 174,011) maunds, and the imports 
to 080,702 mauuds, as against 037,007, and 527,818 maunds, 
respectively, during the corresponding quarter of the previous 
year. The decline in the weight of exports is mainly ascribed 
to a falling off iu the export of rice, iu the shape of paddy 
from the Surma Valley, owing to the uuusual floods of 1886 
in Sylhet. Oil-seeds, mostly mustard, were also exported in 
smaller quantities ; but the exports of coal aud tea largely 
increased. The increase iu the imports is mostly due to larger 
quantities of rice haviug been imported into the Surma Valley, 

I the natural consequence of the decline in the export of paddy. 

I There were also smalt increases in salt, sugar (undrained), 
iron, aud other metals, counterblanced by decreases in gram, 
coal, cotton goods, and a few other articles. Eastern Bengal, 
Calcutta, and Chittagong imported more than lu the corre- 
| spending quarter of the previous year. 

Tiik exports from the Punjab for the last quarter of 1886, * 
show a falling off of 6,000,000 maunds, as compared with the ex- 
ports of the same three months in 1H85 : 

Out, to Door, 

1885 ... ... 7.574,107 Maunds 

1886 ... ... 1.578,061 

The greater part of the fall was in wheat, the exports of 
which from Kurrachee, during the same period, compare us 
follows ; 

1885 ... ... 4,065,392 ^founds. 

1&86 ... 143,266 M 

As 27 mauuds go to the ton, the total export was but-bttfe 
over 5,000 tons during the three months. We lave remarked 
upon these wheat exports before, that it is impossible to say 
much about their economic value until we have seen 
their effect tested by a succession of unfavourable seasons. 
We have little doubt that Mr. O’Oounor has his at- 
tention directed to the subject, and wait with interest for 
the annual review of the wheat trade of India due a few weeks 
heuoei 
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Wb note that the Agricultural Department of Madras has having given more confidence to the trade. There is also 


been turning ita attention to the establishment of a silk industry 
in that presidency. The intention is to open Government 
Cocoon fahns under the sole charge of the Forest Department, 
in selected places on the borders of Government forests, where 
cocoons could be reefed with ease. The “ Mylitta silk mills,” 
owned by Messrs. Desehampe and de Gaingue, Madras, which 
are now in full working order, have, we understand, under- 
taken to putchase at a fair price all the cocoons produced at 
these farms. Cocoon farms similar to these, and owned by 
ryots are, it seems, numerous in the Central Provinces, where 
they yield profitable returns. Lot us hope that, after the 
Government of Madras has fairly started the industry, it 
will withdraw from all share in its profitable pursuit, except for 
experimental purposes, so that at no distant date these private 
cocoon farms might bt come as numerous and profitable in the 
Madras Presidency as they are said to be in the Central 
Provinces. 

* * 

*- 

Writing of Mr. Arthur Roger’s process of compressing fod- 
der, and the coincidence that a member of the Greenwich firm 
of Goode Brothers should .have arrived about the same time 
with a view of submitting to the ludian Government another 
invention of a similar nature, the Pioneer says : (f A few days 
ago a meeting of transport officers and others interested in 
the subject was held at Saharuupore, and samples < t fodder 
compressed according to the rival methods were exhi hi ted. A 
special committee was then formed to examine more particu- 
larly into the merits of the rival systems, and the members 
of it have, we understand, presented a report of their conclu- 
sions to the military department. It is impossible to fore- 
shadow what will be arrived at. Goode’s fodder has already been 
received with favour at the War Office ; but, setting aside the 
question of the comparative merits of the fodder produced 
under the two systems, on which we cannot at present speak, 
Mr. Rogers’ method has the advantage that it admits of cheap 
and easy application in this country. As we have already 
pointed out, Mr. Rogers requires no plant or machinery not 
already in existence, and as the cotton presses lie idle eight 
mouths of the year, they could bo hired at almost uominal cost. 
At all events the .security of supply, and the immense saving 
iu transport charges, which the use of compressed fodder would 
render possible, make it almost certaiu that Government will 
come to terms with oue or other of the competitor, if, indeed, 
an arrangement be not made with both.” 

• + 

The following note from Indian Engines mg, regarding 
irrigation on lands impregnated with alkaline salts, is inteiost- 
ing, and worth remembering, especially when dealing with the 
evil of salt efflorescence ' “ Mr. William Willcocks-io well- 
known in the Academic history of Roorkee — in a recent paper 
on * Irrigation in Lower Egypt/ road before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in London, made reference to the evils o c 1 Salt- 
effioreaence/ from excessive flooding from the Nile. De parti- 
cularises a belt of laud formerly very fertile, now barren, owing 
to salt efflorescence and lack of drainage. The same troubles 
that are so well known in India are threatening irrigation in 
the southern part of the State of California where the lieh 
plague of India has already made its appearance. It is thus 
accounted for by an American Scientist : — Continuous irriga- 
tion has raised the water table, so that only from half to 
one-third the quantity of water is now needed : but there is 
danger of a superabundance of water forcing roots near the 
surface, while the alkalj will also bo brought near the suvface 
and cause various evils to health, and would ultimately render 
the land uufit for cultivation Unless relieved of the accumula- 
tion of alkali. The remedy is under drainage.” 

The following is a summary of Messrs. Wtu. Jus. and Hy, 
Thompson’s Fortnightly Circular of ludian Tea, dated Loudon, 
17th March 9 1887 Since the 3rd instant, about 3<>,000 
packages have beon brought to auction, 30,500 of these being 
of fresh import, 1,300 reprints, and 4,200 from Ceylon. The 
position has somewhat improved during the fortnight, the 
evidence afforded by the smaller sales, that the pressure k ever, 


rather move business doing in the country, which, with good 
daily deliveries, has encouraged buyers to operate, tlm result 
being a steadier market for common tea i -which still form the 
bulk of the supplies — and a hardening in tho value of all g n*d 
qualities. Competition has again been strongest for the b ! 
description of EVkoe Souchong, Pekoe, aud Broket Pekoe ami 
the present currencies for ' these arc now so much above the 
prices for good, useful liquoring teas, of medium grade still 
selling between 8 i. and 107. per lb ,that the attention of buyers 
should be directed to the latter, owing to their relative 
cheapness. Shipments from Calcutta to date, advised by cable, 
amount to 75 million lbs., of which 70 millions have been 
received, and CIA millions B.ld, The lower rates for Ceylou 
tea quoted in our last circular, have led to a freer business, and 
there is now more enquiry and a stronger market. 

*** 

Many of our time-honoured customs aud usages are receiving 
rude shocks at the hand* of the modern irrepressible — in other 
words — investigator. It appeal t that we are entirely wrong 
as to the advantages of shoeing our horses and other beasts of 
burden, A writer iu the Farmer has been discussing this question 
at some length, ft appears that he has a number of horses on his 
farm, which ho uy**ii formerly to have shod, but, for the past 
( two years, he has left them unshod, amt the heuetit is manifest* 
j cd in their increase of hard work and greater endurance. Con- 
stant usage, it is stab !, does not wear t:n 3 hoof, as some might 
suppose, There is «**\ ,* * lied veriest* iu the Foot of tho horse, so 
that when it. strikes the ground the hoof is not ground ofl’, as it 
would be, did it not carry away ’ a part /if the earth it treads 
upon. On the other hand, the iron shoe is the fundament la 
cause of a lingo peicent»gc <d the diseases of Die hoise's foot 
and leg. Tho con traded hoof or the <l pinched foot,” the ring- 
bone. the spavin, the wind gall, the corn, the distort 'd tendon, 
ate among the most common ailments that arise hugely 
from shoeing When we take into account the Aiahs and vari- 
ous predatory tribes to In* found in different parts of the East, 
who never think of shoeing their hm sen, and also tlm endur- 
ance and long life of such horse,', one is inclined to put some 
faith in the argument that it would be better if horse* were not 
subjected to the uunatuml custom of being shod. 

Tins indefatigable ouq iire\ firm calculated that Urn English 
custom of horseshoeing costs Engl md every year on an average 
nearly nine millions sterling in hard cash, every penny of which 
might be saved if horses were allowed to go unshod. The facta 
•and figures on which this extraordinary conclusion is based are 
thus stated bv one who lias been at gieat pains to search early 
history, (Quoting an imposing array of authorities from Xeno- 
phon, whose unshod cavalry “ marched from Cunaxa over the 
Armenian highlands to the walls of Trebizoud/' down to Dm 
41 Free Lances” of Die present dav, the authority contends that 
it is safer, cheaper, and in every way better to let horses go 
unshod over the baldest roads — especially over the slippery 
asphalt e of London streets. Two milUons-and-u-quartcr per 
annum would then be saved in farriers bills alone ; but this 
is only a fractional part of the rummy which would be waved 
by the trebliug of the duration of equine existence. Horses, 
which are now used up when twelve years of age, would, lie 
Contends, last fouil.een year.-, longer if they were not shod ; 
and the value of Drift prolongation of tho working life nf a 
horse lie estimates at oiie hundred-aud-thirtydi vc million 
pounds in twenty ouc years, oi nearly sii-amba-half millions 
per annum. We hope the authorities at the WarOifi'o will give 
this matter the serious consideration it deserves 1 Owners and 
breeders of horses cm a latge scale, might also Lake a hint. 

*** 

TnK tract of couutry comprising the Genual Pivtvuicea lias 
always been regarded as a great wlieat-giow'ng district ; 
and we ourselves have been under the ^uih impression. But 
the statistics showing the robitu o percentages of the various 
crop# cultivated in tho several par n of the provinces, us 
furnished iu the Revenue Administration Report for the 
past official year, do not bear out this lx lief. Instead 
of being a wUoat-g*$wifl& it turns out to be a rw-g rowing 
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country. In the Chuttisgurh division, for instance, it is fungus. It is extremely likely that this fungus originated in 
shown that from 65 to 72 per cent of the area is under rice, the dead and decaying stumps, which your correspondents say 
while wheat does not cover more than 5 per cent. It was abound in the garden from where the bushes come. But what- 
therefore noticed ns a curious circumstance that the exports ever may have been the origin of the blight, it is infectious ; 
of wheat from this division should have risen from 88,316 and all tea bushes affected by it should be rooted up and care- 
to 1,07,230 waunds during the last quarter of 1886, This fully burnt. Beyond this precaution I can suggest no remedy,” 
division is considered the most important in the matter of Tea planters in the Dooars wilLthus have a new peat to contend 
grain cultivation. In Sumbulpore agaiu, the area under wheat against 

is stated to be nil. while rice covers more than three-fourths # * 


of cultivated area. The wheat-growing divisions are obiefly 
Jubbulpore and Nurbudda ; then come Hoshaugabad with 71 
per cent, S&ugor with 60 per cent, with Darnoh, Seoni, and 
Nursiugpore having from 41 to 48 per cent of their areas 
under wheat. Of course this is what Mr. FitzPatrick says, 
but we are not yet prepared to accept these figures as 
strictly correct, especially as it is admitted that these statistics 
are not 11 perfectly accurate.” The information is interesting 
nevertheless, and of advantage in modifying our exagger- 
ated notions of the wheat-producing capacity of the Central 
Provinces. 

The following is the official summary of the reports on the 
state of the season and prospects of the crops for the week 
ending 7th April, 1887 '.—The rainfall has been general 
throughout Madras, Bengal, and Assam. Slight showers have 
also occurred in parts of the North- Western Provinces and 
Oudh, the Central Provinces, Central India, Mysore and Coorg. 
No rrin fell in Bombay, the Punjab, aud Berar during the week. 
No report has been received from Burmah, for the week un- 
der notice. The rabi harvest is in progress in Bombay 
Bengal, the North-Western Provinces aud Oudh, the Central 
ProvincesJ and iu llajpootana, and Central India. The crops 
have been iujured by insects and frost in two districts of 
Bombay, and in the Punjab the crops throughout the Province 
have suffered for want of rain, and the prospects are unfavour- 
able. With these exceptions the rabi harvest promises fairly. 
In Madras, Mysore aud Coorg the standing corps are good , 
but rain is wanted in some parts. The rice harvest gives an 
yield below average in Madras. In Bengal tuo spring rice is 
being reaped, and the early rice, jute, and ?, 1 igo are being 
sown. The sowing of the early rice iu Assam l iu progress. 
Opium collection has been nearly completed in Bengal, and the 
North-Western Prouvincea and Oudh, aud is going on in 
Ceutral India ; Cottouiu one district in Madras has been affect- 
ted by disease. The harvest yield is below average. Small pox 
aud fever are still prevalent in Madars, Bomb ly, the Ceutral 
Provinces, aud Mysore and Coorg ; Cholera exists in Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. Generally the 
public health is good. Cattle-disease is reported in Madras, 
Bombay and Mysore, Prices are falling in two districts of the 
Punjab, fluctuating iu the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
and rising in two districts of the Central Provinces j elsewhere 
they are stationary. 

if. jL 

A destructive kind of blight, or fungus, has been attacking 
the tea plant in the Dooars with fatal results. Messrs. J&rdino, 
Skinner &Co., have forwarded to the local Agri-Horticultural 
Society some roots of tea bushes thue attacked, with the accom- 
panying letter 

“ We send herewith roots of tea bushes that have died oil 
on forest land in the Dooars, The bushes thrive well for a 
time, then suddenly wither, aud it is noticeable that in every, 
or nearly every instance, the bushes that die are adjacent to 
decaying stamps of IreeB, felled when the laud was cleared of 
forest. The bushes are from 2 to 3 years old, aud as a rule, do 
well in the soil of the garden. Perhaps Dr. King, or Mr. Wood- 
Mason, would kindly favour us with their views a.s to the .pro- 
bable ciype of the bushes dying. Can it be fungus from the 
decaying stumps and roots of the forest trees V' 

Th& roots were sent to Dr, King who reports upon them 
as follows - 

14 1 have carefully examined the diseased t**a bushes sent to 
me, and I have submitted them to Dr. D. D. CuiudnghaSi. who 
makes vegetable blights a special study. The result of Dr. 
Cunningham’s examination of the specimens is, that the root 
fork foe in them all been completely destroyed by a minute 


Mr. Thosmas Wardlv, v who is at present Chairman of the 
aub-section Bilk, in the Royal J abilee Exhibition, to be held 
a Manchester in J une next, has issued the following circular 
letter regarding silk : — 

*1 am at present conducting an extensive serfee of Investiga- 
tions in the interests of serionltnre, In whlob I should be very much 
pleased to obtain your kind oo-operatlon, yon would greatly aid my 
honorary work If you would kindly forward me any speolmem of 
egge, Urvrc, moths, or ooooons of silk-producing Ltpidoptera found 
In your neighbourhood, or whloh yon oan obtain, As these ento- 
mological speolmens are wanted as mnoh for the Interest of solenoe 
ss for those of the silk Industy, I am quits as desirous to obtsln 
speolmens of those speolss, the ooooons of whioh are not at present 
j utilised, as of those which produce ooooons from which silk tollable 
■ for oommeroe can be obtained. In May next I Intend, aa Chairman 
(with a most influential committee of silk manufacturers and others 
of the Silk Sectio i of the R >yal Jubilee Exhibition at Manchester), 
to have an extensive dispUy of object* Illustrative of the alike and 
*11 k manufactures of all countries, and I shall be glad to receive any 
help you oan kindly give me. Although It Is desirable for spool- 
mens to arrive as soon as possible, It is not Imperative that they 
should be here as early as May. Ail researches will be published 
and assistance fu’ly acknowledged. I should prefer to have 
ooooons sentjo whloh the Chrysalides have not been killed, In order 
that the moths may emerge during the Exhibition, as all obtainable 
species of silkworm moths will be exhibited alive at Manchester, 
and I am endeavouring to get together a good collection from India 
especially. The Inporfcance of an extended knowledge of wild silks 
is very great, and 1 desire to repeat, that it Is quite as necessary 
to oolleot specimens of species producing silk whloh is as yet of no 
commercial value, as of those which produoo silk of Industrial 
utility. Coooons should, In all oases, aooompany preserved moths, 
or lame, and the names be given If known/’ 

We publish the above in the interests of the Indian silk in- 
dustry, and hope that those of our readers, who have the tune 
aud opportunities for collecting moths and cocoons, will send 
the same to us to be forwarded to Mr. Wardle. 

« # 

A writer in a local contemporary has “gone 41 for Mr. D. B. 
Allen, of the Bengal Agricultural Department, who, we observe, 
is ‘ thin-skinned’ enough to uotioe the generalisations of an 
irresponsible scribe, who apparently has nothing better to do 
than carp at the working of one of the most useful departments 
in thD presidency. It appears that Mr. Allen recently said 
that he had 41 very little to teach the Indicu ryots which 
they did not know already.” This sentence was construed by 
the scribe aforesaid into meaning that icient'fic agricultur e 
has nothiug to teach the ryot.” (The italics are ours, Ed. I. A.) 
Mr. Alien has replied as folio wb “ I have just noticed in your 
issue of the 29th a paragraph wherein I am stated to have 
expressed an opinion that scientific agriculture has nothing to 
teach the Indian ryot, and I am taunted with retaining an 
appointment in the Agricultural Department iu spite of holding 
such an opinion. Now, in the first place, 1 have never said, 
privately or officially, that scientific agriculture has nothing to 
teach the Indian ryot. On the contrary, I am one of the few 
persons who believe firrrdy that it has, and I ridicule the idea 
that the pool ignorant ryot is the ouly merrier of the Eastern 
community who has nothing to learn from Western Science. 

I have said before, and the more I study the subjeot tfo more 
convinced am I, that under preseut conditions*! have, tfHu one 
or two exceptions, very little to teach the Indian ryot, but that 
is a very different thing to what your correspondent makes me 
say, It is very polite of him to call me a scientific agriculturist : 

I wish I were. Over two years of hard work at Cirencester 
have only taught me that it takes many years of patient re- 
search^ combined with practical experiments, aud a, command 
rt UrgeoApfolf fofore any mao aas venture to aeeora* 
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•ach a title. However, whatever I am, and whatever views 
I hold, I need not trouble to justify my retention of an appoint* 
which give* some extra work and no extra pay. As to 
my opinion of the various heads of agricultural department a, 
it is quite easy to justify their existence when you remember 
that agricultural departments are only nominally so. Tlieir 
main concerns are with the collection of statistics, aud the 
relations between Government as a landlord, and its tenants, 
and various other matters, which are only indirectly connected 
with agriculture. There is nowhere iu India, so far as I 
know, anyseriouB and intelligent attempt being made by 
Government to bring the knowledge of agricultural science 
home to the Indian ryot, and* till that is attempted there 
can be no real Agricultural Department. 11 We much regret that 
Mr, Allen has written in this train, as it is certaiu to give 
the captious a legitimate handle to use against agricultural 
departments throughout India. We are not prepared to admit 
that “ Agricultural Departments are only nominal ly so,” and 
that “ nowhere in India is any serious and intelligent attempt 
being made by Government to bring the knowledge of agricul- 
tural science home to the Indian Ryot.” This is, truly, “ cuttiug 
the branch upon which you are sitting,” and if Agricultural 
departments are to justify their existence, it will not be 
through arguments such as those used by Mr. Allen in the 
extract quoted above. Ouo has only to turn over the pages of 
the last report ou the operations of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, to 
lx* convinced of the vast amount of good that department 
has done, and will, we hope, do in years to come. But Mr, 
Allen is young, and precipitate iu his writings aud in the ex- 
pression of his opinions. He will think and write differently, 
we believe, a few years hence, after he has gained more expe- 
rience. 

From a report submitted by the Madras Agricultural De- 
partment, we gather that the total area of the early 
crops harvested up to December last, together with the total 
estimated yield, was as follows : — 

Percentage Percentage 

of ar ta on of area on 


Crop. Total area which a ‘JO which a 10 Total estl 

harvested, anna crop anna crop mated yield. 




Acs 

was esti- 
mated. 

was esti- 
mated 

LJlS. 

Paddy 

Mll 

2.408,580 

15*3 

33*6 

2.576.558 173 

Cholum 


1 938.956 

5*5 

38 5 

679,073 651 

Cumboo 


1,999,723 

4-7 

31 3 

581,743.012 

Ragi 

# * • 

945,500 

47 

38 ‘7 

388 829,253 

Indigo 
Castor and 

lamp- 

331,205 

111 

51*8 

6,780,214 

oil seeds 


89,223 

GT 

401 

j Aver ago 

Gingsliy oil seeds, 

410,388 

5'4 

28 2 

r production 
1 peraore not 
I determined 


It would thufl appear that the out-turn of all the crops was 
very satisfactory, while the percentage of the area in which a 
full average crops was raised, was nearly 40-per-cent. A, 
sixteen -anna crop is considered a full average crop. The 
condition of the standing crops is also very satisfactory, and is 
as follows : — 

Percentage Percentage 

Total area of area on of area on Total expect* 
Crop, of standing whloha20- wbiohalfi- ed yield In 

orope. anna orop la anna erop it lbt. 
estimated, estimated 

ACS. Lit. 


Paddy 

2,077,161 

101 

38 9 

2,146,508 033 

Cholum 

958,984 

6 2 

34 1 

298,263,598 

Bag! 

211,860 

58 

38 5 

91,403,415 

Sugar-cane _ 

* 32,711 

191 

44 4 

1,264,198 


Although the area under ^sugarcane is not very large, the condi- 
tion^ the plants scarcely leaves anything to be desired. Of 
the other crops, a full average out-turn of over 40- per-cent of 
the area is Expected, 

In Sweden, the stamps and roots of trees remaining after a wood 
has been out down, are being used for the extraction of illamtnat 
log oil* by dry distillation. Other products, such as turpentine 
ordMOta, aoetie add, and tar, are also, obtained. When mixed with 
beoxlne, this oil oan be advantageously burned in ordinary benzine 
lamps. It Is reported that this new Indastry promises to become 
very Important. 


Tiie following statement shows the area cultivated under all 
the orops, and the percentage of them harvested up to the 
beginuiug of the current year 



Total ex- 

Total ex- 



Crop. 

tent culti- 
vated up to 
the end of 
December 

tent har- 
vested up 
to the end 
of Decem- 

Difference Percentage 
between ofools. 2 
ools. 2 and 3. and 3. 


1880. 

ber 1886. 




ACS. 

ACS. 



Paddy 

5,226.524 

2,408,586 

2,817,938 

46 

Cholum 

3,419 406 

1,938,956 

1,480.610 

57 

Cumbu 

2 329,501 

1 999.723 

329 778 

86 

R*gl 

1 241,593 

945,500 

206 093 

76 

Indigo 

378 236 

331,205 

47,031 

98 

Gingelly oil seeds 
Castor and lamp-oil 

510,079 

410,388 

105.091 

80 

seeds 

655 344 

89.223 

566,121 

14 

Sugar-cane 

40,928 

4,315 

36,6)3 

11 


The area harvested is thus over 75-per-cent, of the total 
cultivation iu the case of cumbu, ragi, indigo, aud gingeliy-oil 
seeds. In the case of paddy aud cholum, 46 and 57-per*cent. 
of the area cultivated had been harvested at the end of 1880. 
The season during the nine months of the year ending with the 
31st December 1880, was on the whole favorable, though the 
north-east monsoon was not satisfactory. The average rainfall 
during the period was 10 05 Indies, which far exceeded that 
of last year, and that of the preceding five years, by about 3 
inches. 

MR SMEATON <X>» INDIAN WHEAT TRADE. 

U. 

Last week we expressed our views on Mr. Donald Smeaton’s 
note on the wheat trade of this country. In this paper, we 
propose to make some quotations from the note to show the 
grounds upon which ho expressed such an unfavourable opinion 
of the dealings of the European export merchants in Calcutta 
aud Bombay, 

Mi . Smeaton consulted a large number of the principal tra- 
ders iu Meerut, Oawnpore and Mu/.ufferuagar, which are large 
wheat-exporting centres among others, Mr. Wishart, ^ho 
represents Messrs. Begg and Sutherland atCiwnporo. This 
gentleman wrote as follows : — 

H A* regards the llrit point, whether cleaned wheat fe to go to 
England or not, this depend* on the London and Liverpool wheat 
Associations and not ou us iu India- Cleaned wheat ha* been ship- 
ped again and agdn, and the experiment hae always resulted In a 
to**, the reason being that the standards are hied by the average 
quality of fcha first few shipments of the season, and if wheat free 
from small aud damaged grain and containing (say) 2 por cent, of 
impurities only as against the customary 5 per cent, is shipped, it 
(fi a special article aud oau only be gold as such. Again, stand- 
ard wheat may change bands half a dozen times before it reaches 
England, while a lot of special quality could only bo sold on samples 
drawn after arrival, thus making the shipper take all the risk of 
fluctuation both In the wheat market and the rate of exchange. If 
the. London merchant* will demand wheat containing only 2 per 
cent, refraction it oan be auppffed easily, as there is no grain that 
1* easier to clean. The Calcutta shippers havo uo one to thank but 
themselves for the fact that wheat is mixed with dirt aud inferior 
grain by mofussll dealers. For reason* of their own they have 
established 5 per oent. as the standard of refraotion. and if a dealer 
l was to send down wheat containing 2 per cent, they would not 
make him a pice of allowanoe for its extra purity Again, it would 
not pay them if the wheat was brought down absolutely Ire© from 
I foreign matter, as many of them make their profit on the refraotion 
—that is to say, consignments that they class, in taking delivery 
from the up-country dealers, as containing (i and 7 per oent (re- 
fraction) and pay for accordingly, will pass in London and Liver- 
pool very often as below 5 percent,” 

The above places the matter in a nut shell- On a subsequent 
reference made to bim in June 1886, Mr. Wishart wrote : — 

“Native and European dealers upoountry maintain (In a falling 
market particularly) that however olean the grain may be. an allow* 
anoe is always olafmed for refraotion In the North Western 
Provinoes and Oudb, the Cdoutta shipper is supposed to instruct his 
stiff to get some allowanoe from the up country dealers In both 
weight and refraotion, and the dealers, to save themselves, are said 
to keep men down there (In Calcutta) to bribe the shippers’ em> 
ploy < 5 -* to pass the consignment on favourable terms, the conuguenoe 
being that some are let off easily, while others are out heavily. If 
there la any truth lo these statements, it is quite easy to uuderstand 
that the shipper In the long run does not now gain muoh by refrso- 
tlon, yhlle his action has had the effect of greatly demoralizing and 
lowering the tone of the trade. My statement that ' many of them 
make their profit by refraotion,' was based on an admission to that 
sffsol, made to me some two or three years ago by a large Calcutta 
shipper, and I was under the impression that the praotloe was still 
in foroe. * • * * The general opinion up*oouutry appear ‘o ho 
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that were there an Independent or reliable body In Calcutta, to 
whom questions of quality and rofraodon could be referred, buil- 
neas would be greatly facilitated. * * # * AH tfao men I have 

spoken to agree that a great deal of bribery goes on at Howrah In 
oonoeotion with the giving and taking delivery of oilaeeda and 
wheat, and tbia haa had a very demoralizing effect on the trade.’ 

Now Mr. Wiahart being ' in the trade’ himself, hia statements 
should be recoived with confidence. 

The further we go into this question, the more are we con- 
vinced of the shameless nature of the practice adopted by Cal- 
cutta and Bombay shippers in setting up a standard of 5 to 0 
per cent, of refractiou for dirt aud adulteration. It is worthy 
of remark that the native traders who Mr. Smeaton consulted 
in Meerut and Muzafferuugger were chiefly commission agents, 
with no real stake in the wheat trade. They had no suggest 
tiona to offer j but the ouly instructive rewaik which nearly all 
of them made was that they were afraid to venture to trade 
in wheat on their own acco uut, becuuse they felt themselves 
completely at the mercy of the Bombay and Calcutta dealers ; 
that no matter how cleau and pure the wheat they sent, they 
were certain to he mulcted heavily for refraction at the por' i, 
and that, therefore, they preferred to act merely us middlemen 
between the producer and the exporter, making a small com- 
mission, and safe from loss, Mr. Smeaton adds that he is 
bound to say that all tlie evidence which he had been able 
to obtain in the North-Western Provinces aud Oudh went to 
confirm the views expressed by Mr. Wishart. 

Mi. Siueaton's own views on the subject are expressed in 
the following paragraph : — 

** First , then, In regard to tbe impurity of (he wheat, the con* 
sequent high rate of refraction, and the proposal to establish local 
cleaning depots for purifying the wheat with a view lo reducing 
the rate of refraotlon and enabling shippers to send a pure clean 
article to the European market. There is no doubt whatever that, ab 
though considerable improvement has of late tak»n plaoo, the wheat 
aent from these provinces to Calcutta aud Bombay is ntlll very far 
from pure. It generally contains a miiture of barley, peas, straw 
and chaff, aud dht varying from 3 to 0 per oent. It goes down by 
rail In hags. It is sorted at Howrah ; It it shows impurity greater 
than 5 per cent-, the excess (up to 7 per cent.) is deducted 
from the seller's Invoice ; If the impurities are over 7 per cent, the 
hnyerhasthe option of refusing the consignment. For example, 
a bargain Is struck between a Caltutta merchant and a Cawupore 
trader for delivery of 500 manuds of wheat at Rs. 2 8 0 p*r maund. 
This price. It Is understood by both parties, is really for 475 maunds 
of pure wheat and 25 maunds of impurities, The Oawn pore trader 
sends dowu 500 maunds containing impurlt'es to the extont of (s«*y) 
only two per oeut., — i.e., 490 maunds of pure wheat and 10 maunds 
of impu r ities The Calcutta merchant therefore gets 15 maunds of 
pure wheat for nothing and thereby makes what may be called 
an unearned profit of nearly Rs, 40, or over 3 per oent. 

I do not say this is a common occurrence ; but It h is happened 
so, and It will from time to timo happon again under the existing 
arrangement. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the 
Caluutta shipper lies sometimes to pay in London allowances fof 
excessive Admixture which he osnnot recover from the country 
dealers. Now thin is an evil, but it fa an evil that may porhopa be 
said to be inseparable from the Indian trade as at present cart led 
on. Prices are atruok on the basis of a 5 per oeut. rofraotion, and 
this fsot Is known to all who engage In the business. An up ooun- 
try trader knows that he must cither adulterate the wheat which 
be. sends to Calcutta up to the 5 per cent limit, or if he sends a 
purer article, suffer a loss In proportion to Its purity whioh loss 
may be a gain to tbe Caloutta shipper. The natural consequence 
Is that tbe onuntry trader io probably nine oases out of ten does 
adulterate the grain. But this Is not all. It Is a rogretable fact 
that, as stated by Mr. Wiehart and confirmed by undoubted 
testimony, agents of tbe Calcutta shippers do, In their negooia- 
tlons with oountry dealers, particularly when the market Is 
falling, often strive successfully to obtlan unfair allowances 
both In weight and refraction aud that the oountry dealers, 
on the other band, frequent y proteot themselves from excessive 
loss by bribing tbe underlings at Howrah to pass their consignment 
on more favourable terms then they are entitled to. It is these 
tricks of tbe business whioh are the most damaging, for they give 
rise to uncertainty and Insecurity which cannot fail seriously to 
obstruct the free course of the trade, In June, 1885, the Calcutta 
Wheat aud Seeds Association passed a resolution that all wheat 

urobased during the succeeding mouth of July should be on the 

asls of 5 per oent refraction Instead of G per cent which is the 
customary rate for consignments coining after the 30th Juno In 
each year. The oonutry dealers at once combined to defeat this 
movement/)!! the part of theAssooIstlon and to restore tbo 6 per oent 
rate ; they would not sell a bag of wheat at the 5 per oent rate 
The steppers held out for a time, but eventully had to yield. This 
oase has, I believe, been olted by interested parties to show 
that it is not the Caloutta merchants, but the country dealers, 
who prevent pure grain coming to the market, Now I venture, 
subject to correction, to suggest that the reason why the pative 
dealers refused to aooept the 5 per oeut rate of refraotlon may have 
been, not because they were nuable or unwilling to supply wheat 
of that degree of purity, but because they felt that any suoh redUo* 
Hon would still further Increase the Insecurity and risk of their 
business t for, ns they doubtless reasoned, the lower tbs rets of 


refraotlon, tbe more easy It Is In assert, and the more difficult ty 
disprove excessive impurity* In tbe present state of Incus n agrl- 
culture the refraotlon difficulty osnndt be altogether removed, The 
muss of Indian oultlvaWra Will, for many yews grow 

mustard seed, or barley. In, their whaat4*h*i# **4 the grains 
must get mixed to a greater or lees extent at harvest time. 
Then the grain Is threshed OOt by oattlt' On ths hire ground, 
when It must get mixed with earthy matter, The cus- 
tom of sowing mixed seed Is, I bops and believe not 
so universal as It used to be, and every effort fs being made 
to introduoe a pure and high quality of Seed : but' still tbe custom 
largely prevails. Under these olroomstanoss, refraction will, always, 
have to be considered In the course of ths wheat and seed trade. 
The t eal evil to be got rid of Is the Insecurity felt by traders aha 
tbe consequent risk to the trsds from the abuse of tsfraoffon at the 
ports. There is, so far as 1 can see, only one remedy, and that Is 
the establishment at the ports o£ an IndspAndenft authority to, 
determine all questions of refraotlon and classification. The present 
system of arbitration by members of the Caloutta Wheat ana Seeds 
Association fs a laudable effort to solve tbe difficulty. But appar* 
rently, the op-oountry traders want something more independent 
than this A committee of mercantile men, aided by an export 
appointed by Government would probably be a sufficient guarantee' 
to all parties aud wonld restore confidence. 

We direct particular attention to the method by whioh the 
Calcutta merchant makes an unearned profit of over S per cent 
by this refraction fraud. 

On tbe queaLiou of local dep6te for cleaning wheat, which Mr. 
Smeaton regards a difficult one, he is of opiuion that the ten- 
deucy of the trade in the N.-W. Provinces is in the direction of 
decentralization. If the tendency was to concentrate at a few 
arge central marts ou the line of rail, “ i would,” he says, “ be 
lisposed to recommend establishment of cleaning dep6ts at these 
narta : because by such an arrangement the local exporters 
would be enabled to cloan their wheat dowu to a certaiu refrac- 
ion staudard and thus satisfy themselves that their consign - 
merits were strictly up to the quality required for export. But 
the tendency of the trade is exactly the other way. Instead 
of concentrating at large marts, it is daily becoming more aud 
more scattered. 1 he concession by the railway companies of 
special freight rates for minimum cocsigments of 10 tons has 
3iicouraged export by driblets ; and now, during the season, 
ocal export goes on from almost every railway-station. It 
would scarcely be possible to establish ^cleaning depots at aH 
stations. The expense both in prime costs, maintenance and 
supervision (which is indispensable) would probably be too 
great. Therefore in lieu of small local cleaning depOts, I would 
recommend the establishment at the ports of lar^e cleaning and 
iloriug depots.” 

Mr. Smeaton then notes that America is India’s most danger- 
ous rival in the wheat trade and compares the resources of each 
country, showing that the Indian rate of carriage by rail is 25 
>er cent higher than the American ; that American wheat is 
larried to New York pure and clean, and in exportable condi- 
ion, while tue Indian grain is weighted with 6 per cent or 
more of pure ballast. That the American grain is carriod in 
bulk, i.e, y loose in the cam, while the Indian is carried in double 
bags ; again, that the former receives the least haudliug possible, 
while the latter is handled in a multitude of wa}S,both at start- 
ug and at its destination. It is, therefore, in these essential 
features of the trade that an improvement must be made before 
Indian wheat can expect to compete successfully with Ame- 
rican. Mr. Smeaton lays it down as a fundamental requirement, 
diut what we have to do is to see that the grain sent to Eng- 
and is in a condition to take an independent place in the home 
market, and that its cost, landed in Loudon, shall be such as to 
defy foreign competition. The first step towards the con- 
summation of this end, Mr. Smeaton thinks, is to alter the pre- 
sent system of carriage in bags to carriage in balk, whereby a 
saving of one rupee or lfi&d. will be effected, aud if the grain 
was carried by sea in bulk also, be calculates a total saving in 
freight of Is. 7 ][(£, thus enabling Indian wheat to be landed 
n Loudon at 30#. 3'lBtf. 

The arrangements proposed by Mr. Smeaton to rema^V the 
present unsatisfactory state of things are briefly & follows:— ‘The 
railway companies to set aside a portion of their spare grounds 
and to erect sheds for receiving the grain in bulk, each agent to 
have a compartment to keep his consignments separate. The 
grain to be loaded up into the waggons in balk by means of 
baskets, Further, that special waggons should be constructed 
for the conveyance of wheat in bulk, having openings in the 
floor, so that on arrival at port of shipment, the grain amid he 
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shovelled oat through these openings into a contrivance special- 
ly constructed, so that the grain while passing through this 
* shoot * or sieve, would clean itself of dirt and small seeds, 
leaving the clean wheat to pass out at the base either into hire 
for storage, or into Ctfrgo-boata for immediate conveyance to the 
ship or steamer. u The important results/’ continues Mr. 
Smeaton,” which would accrue from carriage in bulk in the 
way described are —(l) a large saving in freight aud handling ; 
(2) greater carrying oapaoity in the railways ; (3) partial clean- 
sing of the grain in the very course of its loading and carriage 
iu bulk ; (4) complete cleansing of the grain at the terminal 
station through the shoots ; (5) reduction to a uniform minimum 
of the refraction ; (6) consequent highly improved condition of 
the grain sent to the London'market. The full saving of It. 
per quarter landed in England would, of course, greatly depend 
ftn4he shipping companies consenting to oaary the wheat in 
bulk. But if the trade took a decided turn in that way, and 
the advantages of the new departure became apparent, the 
shipping companies would not be slow to make arrangements 
to suit the advancing trade, It is, however, of primary impor- 
tance that the London market should definitely fix the degree 
of purity, i the refraction of Indian export wheat. London 
is the buyer, but she is in reality in ignorance of the capabili- 
ties of this country. The London merchants imagine that j 
nothing under a 5 per cent refraction is possible, and they 
determine the standards from the first few shipment* of the 
season.” It is with reference to the coucludiug portion of the 
above remarks that Mr. Smeaton recommended the appoint- 
ment of an authoritative committee of mercantile men at the 
ports of shipment, aided by a Oovernment expert, to fix the 
standard of refraction. 


do not accord, Tbs writer of the article ha* had a long experience 
(more than three-ioore years and ten) aod h1« experience and long 
life ii entitled to doe reipeot and consideration. But nevertheless I 
am compelled to differ with him. Why don’t farmers get better 
crops of ooru he asks. From 15 to 30 bathe’s l« about wbafe they 
do get Now, A. R thinks the remedy Ilea In deep ploughing, X 
will give yonr many readers some of my experience. 1 was a firm 
believer In deep tillage (or deep ploughing) Sixteen years ago I 
ploughed a piece of ground about nine inohea deep, about 15 acres, 
in the fall. It was ploughed and planted by the 15 .h day of May. 
The season was very dry. I attended and cultivated that pisot 
of oorn well, had no weeds In It to speak of, but at gather- 
ing time it hardly came up to A. E’s. standard yield, 
probably about 25 bushels to the acre I think it waa 
the poorest piece of co'n 1 ever raised alnoe living where l 
now do. This orop of oorn oau»ed me to think, and try 
and find out the oauie of the poor yield. I was not yet con- 
verted from my deep ploughing. Now, Mr. Editor, bear in mind 
my ground was black loam from 10>o 20 inches deep, just mob land, 
as A, R describes. About two years after I rented 21 aores of grow- 
lag land, adjoining a pieoe that bad be^n oropped for asveral years 
in oorn, and waa what we term thin, poor meadow land. I sent the 
man to plough lu that piece with a three-hor«e,sixteoa-iooh plough, 
told him to plough It up well ; let the plough down, i had a stoat 
team, and went to see how he was getting ou after he had been 
plonghlng two or three days M Wby,” I laid, “you are going down.” 
Be wss ploughing from 10 to 12 inches deep A neighbour of mine was 
ploughing a piece adj lining mtue, same kind of land, two or three 
nohes. I thought 1 wouM leave him far in the rear at gathering 
time The rf suit was I about 25 bushels to the sore, while my 

neighbour bid about 4 0 bushels per acre, I could multiply in- 
stances that have oomo under my observation where deep and 
shallow ploughing have worked out remits as stated above, I now 


We shall make on* more quotation, which we commend to the 
serious consideration of all interested in the development of 
the Indian wheat trade. Mr. Smeatan says ; — 1 If the Loudon 
trade were aware that a 2 per cent refraction was not only 
possible, but under a system of carriage in bulk aud self -clean* 
sing at the port, cheap and easy, it is not to be doubted that 
they would fix the standard at 2 per cent, and that Indian 
wheat would rise in the Europeau market. A very direct sti 
mul us to higher-class cultivation m this country would be given, 
and the one thin <f needful would be supplied, vL , the motive 
of self-interest in up-country traders would be brought iuto 
active operation and would re-act ou the Indian cultivator 
iu a way tint no depirtiueut. of agriculture or auy other 
power on earth can act Let the desire aud certainty of gain 
from trading in a high quality of wheat once firmly get posses- 
sion of the Indian village trader, and it will uot be long before 
the Indian cultivator takes to sowing pure seed, cultivating 
the best varieties, keeping his wheat separate from other grams, 
adopting improved methods aud economies iu his cultivation, 
and developing into what no uuaided department of agriculture 
can ever make him, — a keen, ente. prising, intelligent, clever, 
and thrifty farmer.” 

DEEP OR SHALLOW PLOUGHING. 

The advantages of deep over shallow ploughing have been 


try to have my ground ploughed about four Inches deep and have 
raised 80 bushels of oorn per aore. Last year my oorn yielded 50 
bushels : the season was very dry. I think 50 bushels It only a 
ery moderate orop. We should raise 60 to 75 bushels on tbit 
black loam, and [ think we oan with good cultivation, and manure 
and clover. 

It will be seen from the above that the writer regards 50 
bushels per acre “ only a very moderate crop,” aud this he got 
by substituting shallow fov deop ploughing The editor of tfce 
journul in which the atove appears, says in a foot-note ; 
”D<*,ep ploughing should be done in the fall (equivalent to our 
autumn sowings, which yield the r ibi crop.— Eu t/ LA.) bringing 
up the crude uudei-uml and exposing it to the action of the 
sun, air, and frost durmg winter, which will fit it for plant 
| growing, Theie aro many farmers who could tell the same 
I experience as tiro writer of the foregoing, as to the effect of 
j deep-ploughing iu spring (equivalent to our kbwif or spring 
I sowing.— Ed., L A ) and seeding upon the crude soil for the 
| first time exposed to the action of the elements. 

Tins may be true k > far as America is concerned ; but we 
should like to hoar of an experiment iu India, in which the two 
methods were tried aide by side, under precisely aimilai treat- 
ment, so far ax manuring and irrigation are concerned, both 
for kharif aud rabi crops. The trial might yield interesting 
results, aud show us that the Indian ryot is not, after all, so 
very far out iu his time-honoured method of shallow ploughing. 


maintained and reiterated by farmers and agriculturists of 
long experience and uudoubted ability ; but the question that 
is now agitating the agricultural community iu theUuited States 
is whether these advantage* have not been over-rated. Iu this 
country, however, experience and experiment so far point to 
distinctly favourable results attending deep ploughing as com- 
pared with the method adopted by the native cultivators to 
plough their fields, which cannot be described as anything more 
than ‘scratching’ tholaud. But it is always well to hear both 
sides of a story j and instead of condemning shallow tillage 
right/' off, it might be worth while investigating 
whether deep tiltkge will in a 7 l cases yield result* superior to 
shallow tillage. We have been led iuto this auject after perusing 
several letters which have recently appeared iu American 
journals on the advantages of shallow ploughing, We reproduce 
one of these letters below, addressed by a correspondent to 
our Chicago exchange. The writer says 
I Set In the Farmers' Review of January 5, from Grundy, Ifii* 
aefttf, id at tide on oorn raWftg,w?fch which my via#* and erpa.tonee 


HATE CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 

Dr, E. Bona vi a went homo ou sick leave a few mouths back, 
but ©veu while supposed to b* seekiug that rest and quiet so 
essential for the recoupment of his energies, this indefatigable 
advocate of date cultivation in this country, even while so- 
journing in the quiet town of Bournemouth, has been occupy- 
ing his time and leisure by writing more abaut this important 
tree, for the eulighteumont of the ‘ Benighted* presidency. 
Thus the Doctor hr * addressed the following interesting letter 
to the Agri-Uorticulturai Society of Madras ou this subject, 
while incidentally he alludes to the cultivation allb of the 
prickly-pe&r tree ; — • 

In a recent letter from Mr. Thtseltou Dyer, D rector of ths 
Roya* Kew Gardens, regarding date tree culture In India, he says ; 

4 l am* sure the enterprise you have undertaken is a aouud one, and 
I hive done my best to back you up. Y<m have set the hall rolling, 
and It must now rest with the Botanical officers in India to keep the 
game going.’ He addtd that 4 Mr. Stevenson, the honorary secretary 
Cl the Agrt-Hortku Rural Society of AMrftt, will, I ****** takotp 
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the Date question 1! you put it before him, He is very keen ou 
Prickly Pears,' On the strength of the Dlreotor of the Royal Kew 
Garden's letter, I take the liberty of writing to you aud putting 
this Important enterprise before yon. I may mention that the 
various Governments of India, understanding how warmly the 
Dlreotor of Kew Gardens has taken up this subject of Date oulture, 
In India, have already done a great deal towards realising this 
object* Mysore, Hyderabad, Central India, various Slates of 
Rojput&na, the North-West Provinces and Oudh and also the 
Punjab have taken up Date oulture seriously. They all have 
Importod large quantities of Date seeds and off sets from the Persian 
Golf, The Executive Eoglneer of the Jeypore State only a few 
days ago wrote to me to ask how he might possess himself of & a ton 
of good Date-seeds for the Jeypore State. I have been correspond- 
ing with Sh Lambert Playfair, Consul General of Algeria and 
Tunis {Algiers), He Is an old Indian Qffioer aud has taken great 
interest iu this enterprise. Hesayshehas already sent a supply 
of first-tate seed from the Dejereed In Tunis, enough to plant half 
India, and adds that there U *really no necessity for sending snokers, 
as the experlenoe of Arabs In Algeria shows that seeds prodnoe as 

g ood fruit as auokers this has also been the experience Iu Oudh, 
iefore leaving India I sent to Kew a collection of Dates, the produce 
of seedling trees of the Oudh districts. 

They were all very fine, and the finest those the trees of which 
had received some cultivation. Sir Lambort Playfair adds that 
‘the only objection of seeds is that they give an undue proportion 
of males.’ Par from this being an objection in the oase of India at 
first it wilt be an advantage, Owing to exoess of males, the 
females will be naturally fertilised. Artificial fertilization Is yet un- 
known In India. In due course India will possess a large selection of 
fine varieties of Date trees.and then ft will have Its own suokers and 
oan make plantations of females alone I have more faith in seeds 
than In suokers, although the latter, when possible, should be also 
Introduced at bead quarters In order to have the identical fine 
varieties of other places. Seedlings.howftver, are hardier, ami will 
adapt themselves to the various soils and climates of India more 
readily. I do not know what haB been done in $>>utb India with 
respeot to Date oulture, further than that a vernaoular pamphlet 
of mine on Date culture has been trauBlated by Government into 
the vernaculars of South India with the view of popularising the 
notion among natives. I know that at Bangalore, both seeds aud 
offsets have been Imported, Can you kindly Inform me whether 
any steps have been taken In the matter on the Madras side, as 
have been takon elsowhere ? The Collector of Tanjore, some time 
ago, wrote to make inquiries about Date seeds, Ac. 1 think all the 
Eastern side of Southern India which is not touohed by the south- 
west monsoon, but only gets the North-Exst monsoon in October, 
Is admirably suited to Date oulture Tho crop Is ripe in September. 
I am sure if the Agri-Hortioultural Society of Madras would take 
an Interest In this enterprise and ventilate the subject and obtain 
seed either through tho Government of India or directly from the 
Date oountries, a vast deal of good may be done. But the import- 
anon must be carried ou year aftor year in quantity foi at least 
10 to 15 yoars In order to make any ImpreHniou oa tho tood 

products of the oountry. Wherever the wild date troe grows, 
1 feel certain the oultured varieties oan also be grown. All along 
the Madras Railway and Great Indian Peninsular Railway to 
Bombay, I have seen In the uullahs little forests of wild Date 
trees ; the black soil along the line Appears to suit Date trees, 
I hope earnestly that you may bpc fit to luduoe your Society to 
take up Dato oulture, It promises we'l in many parts of 

India, and It Is a thing well worth accomplishing, not only as 
a cheap food for the million, but also as a first rate famine tree. 
Moreover, if not utilised for fruit, It is a tree whloh can be turn- 
ed to many other acoouute. Ido not kinw whether you havo 

seen a little book of mine on * Future of the l)*te-tree in India,' 
published by Messrs. Thacker.Splnk and Co., Calcutta, at Rs, 2-8. 
I have no pecuniary interest in its sale. 

The Prlokly Pear tree Is another whioh I think is well suited to 
South India, either grafted ou your wild oue or its owu roots. 
It is cultivation that produoe fine fruit In any tree. I should 
much like to know what suooess you have met with the Piiokly 
Pear tree in Madras. 1 ' 


Miscellaneous Items . 


G KUMAN atrlouturlsts we are told are getting anxious over the 
enormous influx into their oouutry of oornand lyv — principally the 
latter— from Russia. They fear that should tho rouble sink 
further in value these influxes will considerably augment, very 
muob to the detriment of horn 1 * producers, Toh last Increase of the 
corn duty appear* not to have had anything like the desired fffect, 
aud it is reported that if German farmers should sond a petition to 
the Retohstag, as they purpose doing, the later, taking into consi- 
deration the proposed morease of the Russian duties on Iron, would 
not be unwilling to further elevate the corn imporb tax. 

Kf.maon Apples appear to be making headway. A contemporary 
writes: the stoppage of the Importutlou of apples from 

America in the ioe ships, a great impetus has been given to the 
opening of apple orchards In the Kumaou district, aud the speoim* >i« 
of the fruit sent for sale have met with a general approval. Tho 
Government gives every encouragement to the extension of the 
orchards by growing apple aud pear trees from grafts and seeds, 
and last yeat nearly five thousand of the former and three ^uudred 
of the latter were distributed from tho Government orchards. The 
demand for trees oomes from natives of all oiassos, and is so great 
that it has risen beyond the powox of a Government orchard to sap* 
lye* present*" 


The American export trade In wheat would appear to have In- 
creased by •' leaps and bounds" last year. Oar Chicago exchange 
writes s — •• The late Report of the Government Bureau of Slatlatioe 
shows that our exports of wheat from the last crop are consider- 
ably in exoess of those from the crop of the previous year. The 
amount exported In January 1886. was 4,018,808 bushels. In 
January, 1887, the amount was 8,058,661 bushels, For the seven 
month* ending Jan. 81st, 1887, our exports of wheat were about 
*9,500,000 bushels, against 24,500.000 bushels for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. Including the floor exported, 
at its equivalent In wheat, the total export for the seven months 
ending January 81s*, 1887» amounted to 80,450,810 bushels, egalost 
44,976,502 bushels for the seven monthsending Jenaary Slat, 1886 * 
If this rate of export continues, our surplus of wheat will be 
pretty well reduced by the time the next crop Is ready for 
market.” 


An American exchange desorlbes an Instrument for determining 
whether « butter is butter ” or oleomargarine. It Is 11 a 
little glass tube, half an inoh In diameter aud six loohes long, 
having degree marks on Its circumference. With It Is a tin ttebe 
an inoh and a quarter in diameter. To make the test, the tin lobe 
la filled with water heated to a temperature of 180 degrees, and the 
glass tube Is filled with the artiole to be Inspeoted. If It Is 
geuuine butter the result will show the butter to melt to a liquid 
oil, aud In the bottom a whitish ourd of obeese will be deposited to 
the amonnt of about three-tenths, as indicated by the soale marked 
on the tub*, and the remainder of the oontents will be pure oil. 
In the one of a test of butterlne the result Is quite different. The 
! some process is gone through with, but the percentage of deposit of 
the ourd is very small, aud tiny flakes of the lard used in the 
article’s composition will adhere to the sides of the tube, and the 
greater portion of the tube’s contents will be oil, quite different in 
appearance, as tho butter oil in transparent and the butterlne oil la 
translucent. Armed with a little detective of this sort, the special 
examiuers will have but little difficulty In discovering the violators 
of the new law ” It would serve, we think, very well for tasting 
the purity of $ her, which Is largely adulterated with animal fat. 


Selections. 


DIAMOND DIGUING IN THE DECCAN. 


Thk diamond expert sent to Hyderabad by the Hyderabad 
(Deccan) Company has reported the results of a careful examination 
of the old diamond workings on the Krishna river In the eastern 
i portions of tho Nizam's territory. The workings are veiy exten- 
I give, some being five miles in length. They are all of a superficial 
| character, not extending boyond fifteen feet from the surface, 
I wherever water or rook was met, the native workers oould not com- 
pete with the difficulty. Tho soil indications are said to be ex- 
tremely satisfactory, and in many places similar to those found at 
Kimberley and elsewhmc In South Africa, Although the diamond 
workings have not been carried on since the beginning of the 
o«ntury, a f*w individual* sti l employ themselves iu re-washing 
the old dr hr it, and the expert was shown one or two small diamonds 
found by them of fairly good colour His account of the primitive 
method pursued by an old native Purtyal, who was, however, very 
reticent as to tho results, is interesting : — 

*» He Qr*t carried about a square foot of cf Chris to the water’s edge 
and deposited It in & hold In the grouud about two feet deep, and 
then threw water over it and puddled ground with his hand ; he 
then let the muddy water run out of the hole, and put in fresh 
water, repeating this over and over again until he bad extracted a 
small portion of the o*rth and sand. He thou took out the toll 
that remalued, whloh was very nearly in the sam* state as It was 
when he commenced washing, aud laid It onl In the sun to dry. 
When thoroughly dry he put It in a basket, held it over his head, 
and allowed soil to drop slowly to the grouud ; he did this so that 
any sand, &o„ should be blown away by the wind, When he had 
done this several time* he searched the remainder to seo if there 
wore any diamonds If a man worked hard and regularly (whloh 
the natives never do) he might get through a 16 foot load in a 
. month, and theu be quite likely to pass over diamonds, ss their 
j method is so defective in every possible way ; however, the above 
‘ is the way in which the ground always has beeu worked, and t» ey 
know no other. It must pay the man, othorwise he would not con- 
tinue working and many others would take It up as a trade, If they 
knew a diamond wh*n they saw it Those that do know them will 
not teach others aod so the Industry has gradually died oul. As 
the natives never excavate any virgin ground I am of opinion that 
they have gone on washUg the same dSbris generation after genera- 
ilun ; if that is correct the ground in its virgin state must have been 
very rich indeed, but oveu if It only yielded *one small stone of * 
ot. per 16 cubic feet, It would ho a very valuable property, and pay 
very large profits indeed. It Is hardly neoessary to ask 5 hy the 
natives do not excavate virgin ground ; their laziness and want of 
energy is past all belief* I have questioned thoroughly a<f the 
natives la the district as to reason* for work having been stopped. 
The idea of tho mines being worked out they think Is absurd ; they 
•jay that when the laigest pit (No I ) was worked to great depth 
and they had got to and gone below large ro ’ks, Ao„ the watev 
burst into the pit and a great number of men were drowned. Since 
that time the pit has never beenolear of water, betides which they 
had no Ino luation to go into suoh risky work. This, I think, may 
be the rewon for the work having been stopped In deeper pile, but 
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it would not explain the oause for no work having been oarrled on 
In very shallow pits, From Information I have gathered In the 
dlatrlotl think work wm stopped in the latter through the oppres- 
sion of the rulers ; not only was every diamond over ten carats to 
be the absolute property of the Nizam, but lioenses bad to he paid 
for to the orown by every man that worked, washed, dealt In, 
valued or sold diamonds ; in faot, the people were ruled in suoh a 
despotic way, it is not at all surprising that tho industry was 
ornshed out. Many of the pits lu the Krishna and other districts 
were worked up to about eighty years ago, but sinoe that time 1 
oen find no traoei whatever ot work having been done. It was 
about the same period that the Nizam then on the throne was 
severely defeated, and the whole country thrown Into a perfect 
state ol ohaos, and industry of every kind was at a standstill. Add 
to this ths waut of energy of these people, who when they meot 
with difficulties of toy kind, simply sit down and do nothing, and 
Ithluk you will have the correct reason for the work having been 
stopped.” 

By the 26th January the expert had again started from Secun- 
derabad for Furtyal, with a convoy of 80 bullock carts, carrying all 
the necessary machinery for testing and working the different 
places described by him. He states that be hopes to be able shortly 
to send a further report M In the shape of a paroel of diamonds. 11 
He adds. 

4 ‘ It Is of course not in my power to be able to ssy with any 
certainty that I shall find diamonds in payable quantities, but 1 do 
not suppose for one moment that tho diggings are worked out, parti 
oularly •& the natives have not worked the ground regularly, but 
have left, ground untouched between all the nits, which are of the 
aame toll and therefore just as likely to be diamond -bearing aB the 
pits themselves,” He oonoludes ; 

•• 1 have every confidence in tho venture, but do not like to be 
over-sangniue, and as it will not be very long before the ground will 
be thoroughly tested, I prefer to confine myeolf to saying that the 
ohanoes are very much lu favour of everything turning cut satin, 
faoturily. It may be of interest to you to know that in ail the 
Kistna villages, excepting Furtval, which Ison the high road, there 
has never, in tho memory of living men, been a white man. so that 
proves plainly that no prospecting or anything of that kind lias 
taken place within the last 80 or 1)0 years With regard to work- 
ing any of those places, there are no dilhuultiou oi any kind ; labour 
oau be very easily obtained, alio fuel aud water, and shuuld the 
pits, full now, be required at once, it would be an easy m.UCer,oum- 
paratively, to drain and pump tbuui dry —Vx oncer. 


THE TEXTILE IN l RETRIES uF RUSSIA 


Tint principal Industrie In Russia are cantered in tho government 
of Moscow. For instance, out of sixty. eight wool mauufaotorL- 
producing goods to the amount of £517.300 yearly, and employing 
4,789 bands throughout European Russia in 1884, thirty-two manu- 
factories, producing spun wool of the value of £303,800, aud om. 
ploying 3,637 workmen, were situated iu this province, Tim manu- 
facture of oarpets Is almost entirely oonfiued to the government of 
Mosoow. Of nine manufactories producing goods of the annual 
value of £55,000, aud employing S02 workmen, the provlnoo of 
Mosoow oontaius seven manufactories, producing carpets worth 
£50,b00. For the production of felt there are 10 manufactories in 
the government of Nlj nl Novgorod, employing 315 workmen, and 
4 pwUh, au output worth £19,500. For the manufacture of cloth there 
are lu Europeau Russia 390 establishments, employing 48,000 work 
men, aud producing cloth of the value of £4,070,900. Besidas this, 
thero are lu European Russia 190 maauf otories of light tissues In 
pure wool aud mixed with cotton, flax, and silk. In 1881 these 
manufactories possessed 14,500 looms, employing 19 000 work- 
people, aud with ^production of goods amounting £2,112,500,169 
of these manufactories with 13,88' looms, and a produce of 
£2,050,000, are in the government of Mosoow. The manufacture of 
•pnn goods employs 67 establishments which havo a population of 

1.600 workmen and a production of £105,100. With regard tu this 
Industry also the government of Moscow hods the foremost posi- 
tion. There has been a very considerable development iu the cotton 
Industry. The number of spinning manufactories shows au inert aeo 
In 1884 to 661, as against 623 in 1883 in European Russia, and of 
240 In Russian Poland as against 232 in 1883. The number of 
workmen employed In this branch of industry has risen during the 
sams period from 19.000 to 22,700 in Poland, aud from 181,000 to 

199.600 in other provinoea, The number of cotton-spinning estab- 
lishments In European Russia was 87 In 1884 ; there were about 
3,200.000 at work, which employed 116,494 workmen They pro- 
duced goods exceeding the value ol £11,250,000 The government 
of Moscow possesses 25 manufactories, employing 41,000 hands, 
and producing annually goods valued at £3.452,000 There are 488 
manufactories for ootton goods, with 58,805 looms sud 80,500 work 
msn. Their annual production Is estimated at £5,596,000, made 
chiefly the government of VLdimlr ; tho produot of the 50 
manufactories appw^ubos £2,000,000 ; whilst the 342 manufactories 
situated in tlm government of Mosoow soaruoly produce cotton 

R oods of the value of £1,747,100. There are 24 fl tx-spioinng estab- 
shments with 185.000 sptudles, and employing 20,780 workmen 
Their production tu 1884 was valued at £1,527,200 Silk tudustry 
has been making rapid strides in the last few yoar*, but is almost 
•ntlrslv oonfiued to the government of Moscow, where in 1884 there 
were 148 large silk manufactories, with 8.374 looms, employing 
10,845 work people, and producing goods of the value of £762,500 
— 8t, Jcmts't Gazette, 


CINCHONA IN JAMAICA AND JAVA. 

In our last issue we gave an Illustration of the extraordinary 
depreciation la the value of olnohoua, by quoting the prices realised 
by Jaraaioa cinchona some five years ago, together with the figures 
paid for similar bark at a reoent public sale. The Jamafoau oln* 
ohona plantations, according to a Government report recently Issued, 
have suffered much during the year 1886 by excessive rainfall, 
whioh has doveloped a tendency to oaoker among the trees. A 
great many plants in oonsequeuoe lost all vitality and had to be 
cut down, the Jjedgcriams experienstog comparatively greater 
damage than any of the other varieties, a confirmation of the view 
that this speoios is not so well adapted for growth to Jamaica as 
are the 0[ficinalu, huoci rubra, and hybrid cinchonas. 

The extent of the Goverumont olnohoua plantations now amounts 
to 142 acres, which during the year under review, yiolded 12,541 
lbs. of bark, This bark was partially dried at the gardens, aud 
then forwarded to the central establishment for final preparation 
prior to despatch to Europe. Iu all probability the shipment recent- 
ly disposed of by public sale consisted of the 1,254 lbs referred 
to ana, If that should be the case, some time will probably elapse 
before we shall hear of further arrivals from that Island. 

Many cinchonas on the Jamaican plantations have been destroyed 
by the storms which visited the island In August, 1886. There is 
a fair demand for olnohoua seedlings among private planters, and 
last year 66,053 young plants, besides 197 oz. of seed, wore sold 
from the Government garden** ; bub only the rarer varieties, suoh 
as the Ledgerian «, are now propagated to any considerable extent. 

The British consul ut Batavia has just furnished some additional 
information regarding the extent of tho olnohoua plantations In 
Java. The statistics given by the consul have been plaoed in his 
hands by tho Planters' Association in Java. Aooordlug to the 
timate of this Society, the number of trees privately planted la 
3^,000,009, covering 21,000 .icre« 14,000.000 of the trees be- 
long to the SucciruWn variety, Toe crop for 1387 is estimated at 
1,433,250 Its., and the average piuyor*ioii of alkaloids extracted 
from tho bark Is about 3 per vent. At the end of September, 1886, 
the Government pla^atu ub contained 3,430,700 piauts, 
about one-half ot which, m., 1,249,000 Ledger tana 

and 560,000 Huccirubra were in tho nurseries, The plants 
in the op^n wore divided a* follows: Led^gsrima 755,700, 
Oalasaya and Hukkirliau,*, 4,000; Succirubra and Qa/opter.%, 
556,000 ; t)ffioimlia t 234.000 ; aud jLanctfoUa, 8,000. The 
acreage under Goverumeut cultivation in 1886 is not given, 
but lu 1833, the last year for whioh returns aro available 
it amounted to 1,778 acres* Our consul at Batavia believes the 
statistics to be correct, hut there has always been a considerable, 
reticenoo on the part of tho rival planters, In Ceylon and Java to 
furnish each other with reliable data concerning the extent of 
their respective plantations, It is stated that reoontly the Ceylon 
Planters' Association formally requested the Chamber of Agri- 
culture In Java to provide them with statistics of the Java elm 
ohona plantations. Tho Java Association expressed tholr willing- 
ness to aocede to this request, and at the same time intimated 
their desire that tho confidence should be reciprocated by the 
Ceylon people, The Latter, however, it is reported, stated 
that it would not bo possible for them to do so, on the ground that 
the Ceylon plantations arc of a very soattered nature, aud the piauts 
so unevenly distributed that any tigurow relatlvo to the number aud 
acreage would be misleading- Under tho circumstances it was 
thought that the Java planters, on their part, would also decline 
to atlord statistical information ; but if the consul’s figures are cor 
reot they appear to have sinoe reconsidered their decision. 
—Qkmirt dhd Druggiat. 


AUSTRALIAN FROZEN MEAT TRADE, 

Tut frozen meat trade may now he looked upon as fairly estab- 
lished, and should hooome one of considerable importance, The 
rapid increase iu our flocks and the enormous resources of these 
colonies necessitate an outlet for our surplus atook. This Is ob- 
tainable through the export of frozen moat, fur whioh a good market 
Las now been established in Great Britain, while the opening thuB 
iffered should lead to a large increase in this trade. Up to the 
present New Zealand, where the industry is firmly established, has 
been tho largest exporter Last yoar 427,193 frozen carcases were 
Bent away from the different ports, being a considerable iuoreate 
on the number sent away during 1885. With the steady and large 
increase in the flocks in Victoria and New South Wales, as well 
as In the other colonies, there is no reason why tho tiada here 
should not assume considerable proportions. In faot. It is of great 
Importance to all interested in past oral pursuits, as afford- 
ing a ready and certain outlet for their surplus stooke,and according 
to the present arrangements both formersand squatters oan ship on 
equal terms. The heavy expenses entailed, no doubt, have greatly 
interfered with the luocess of the trade, but as experience has been 
gained these have from time to time been reduced. The Melbourne 
Refrigerating and Agency Company have taken another step by 
whioh a considerable reduction (s made in the Londou charges. 
Till recently the meat was sold to the wholesale dcaiera, hut 
now arrangements have boon made # with one of the largest butchers 
iu ‘dmltbfield to sell the meat on arrival. By this course theXondou 
charges are reduced from 4 per cent to 2£ per oent, Besldes^hli 
reduction, the produce is thus brought one stop nearer to 
the consumer, aud will be certain of obtaining the fall 
market value, The effect Ib alreadyuotloeable.au advanoe of gd 
per lb. paving been obtained for the first shipment sold in 
this way. The company are to be commended for their rather bold 
action in deciding to deal with the trade direct, which has, In thta 
Instance, resulted benefioAlly, and should oontlnue to do so. 
Although prices are now fairly remunerative m eompgred with 
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those ruling here at time* there have been considerable lone* Incur- 
red by shipping to England. Some month* ego, owing to the depress, 
ed state of the home market, ex porters were facing a certain lost hot 
they continued to ship so a« to mentein the trade. Their unselfish 
noting deserves great credit, as otherwise shipments must have 
oeated at nil eventa for a time, and a certain position In the trade 
have bean lost. As stated above the trade is of great Importance to 
thlf ocfony especially as its development would tend to Increase the 
general prosperity not only In yielding larger retnrns to those 
interested, but by giving Increased employment within the oolonv 
NOW that a fair start has been made, and shipper* have eeen the 
advantage to be gained, a large Increase In the trade should Uke 
place. In fact, other steam-ship companies are, we learn oora- 
snenolng to fit out their steamers with refrigerating ohambera. It 
Is to be hoped, therefore, that the competition may have the 
remit of reducing the frlegbta, which at present form a very 
considerable portion of the total expenses Incurred between the 
producer and oonsumsr. To make the trade a large aud permanent 
one, every Inducement should be offered to shippers and others 
Interested, especially at first, and should the oompantei a*e their 
way to mske a redaction in the freights It would materially assist 
them, and help to make the Industry a permanent one .— Melbourne 
Argui. 


NITRATE OF SODA : ITS USE AND ABUSE. 


B? Cambuslang, 


CLIMATIC OON DITIONS, 


Whir* the spring months are dry and the rainfall light, nitrate 
of aoda may be applied to all orops requiring such during cultiva- 
tion or seeding, or If they are already growing, a* soon as growth 
has fairly set In. 

Should the drains, however, oentlnue to run freely, and rain be 
more or less frequent (particularly heavy rains), nPrato of aoda 
•hmli be applied to nothing bnt a growing orop. If the monthly 
rainfall be from 8 to 5 Inches or over, all manurlnga of nitrate of 
aoda thou Id be aa light aa possible, not exceeding 56 lbs. per acre, 
and be applied only to a growing crop, repeated manurlnga being 
given at short intervals of from fourteen to twenty-one days, until 
the orop Is sufficiently sdvanoed, or enough has been given. 

In all manuring* with nitrate of soda It must be particularly 
kopt In mind that the application both In quantity, manner of use 
and lima, must ba altered aooordlng to the orop to which It is 
applied, and particularly aooordlng to the climate in whloh 
It la need. In a wet climate, or one having a summer 
rainfall of 2 Inobas or over per month, the disol vod nitrate of 
aoda by drainage and diffusion very readily peases down 
wards, as there the movement of the moisture of the soil Is alwsys 
In that! direction, unless during a very short period of a dry sum- 
igev. On the other hand. In a dry climate, or In one having a 
Use monthly summer rainfall than 2 inohes, the movement of the 
moisture in the soil Is generally from the sub-soil to the nurfaoe, 
capillary attraction and the roots of the plants conveying it thither, 
ao that, leaving differences of growth of plants altogether out of 
aooouat, we have here olroumstances exactly the opposite to eaoh 
Other, In which It Is desirable and necessary that nitrate of aoda 
should be used. Eaoh user, therefore, must alter his mode of ap- 
plication, not only aooordlng to the wants or nature of each class of 
plaute he may grow, but even according to the different olroum- 
stances under whloh etah is grown. It will not do to expeot a full 
orop of wheat because a few owts. of nitrate of soda were applied 
to the soil In autumn, even In a dry olimate, much less In a wet one, 
or to expect « full orop of turnips because a certain amount Ws 
sown In the drills at seed time. Again, at no time and to no orop 
apply nitrate of soda late in the autumn. In very dry climates do 
not be afraid to let the nitrate go to a considerable depth daring 
cultivation, more particularly If the orop Is a deep-rooted one, as 
you are thereby more likely te have a healthier and heavier orop 
To all orops, particularly cereals and root orops, to whloh It Is 
Intended to apply nitrate of soda, give a good manuring of kainlt 
and superphosphate, put ou during the autumn or winter, as nnless 
potash and phosphorlo aoid be present In sufficient quantity, the 
nitrate will In groat part be lost. To the heavier olsss of soils 
superphosphate, should be principally applied, and potash.or potash 
and superphosphate to the lighter ones. By so doing Is It only 
possible to grow full orops, and full orops are the only ones which 
■re remunerative, lu very late districts, or to orops likely to be 
tits In ripening, keep the amount of nitrate of soda at the very 
lowest minimum likely to produce a full orop, asunder snob 
olroumstances Its excessive use, through delaying ripening may do 
mors harm than good. 

WINTEB WHEAT 


Wheat was at one time supposed to be one of .the most exhaustive 
farm crops grown, the growth of whloh, to be successfully carried on 
must be alternated with fallow or root orops. Under the Influence 
of scientific knowledge aided by methodloal experiments, carried 
out during the last forty years, It has been olesrly elucidated that 
wheat Is not whet is generally called an exhaustive orop, that It Is 
not near so exhausting as roots, aud that It will yield on poor soils 
a moderate return, whereas roots would be grown at a loss. This Is 
olearly frroro* 1 ,n the rotation, uomanured.and fallow experimental 
(dote at Rothamated, at the Woburn experimental station under the 
Royal Agricultural Soofoty of Euglaud, and by the results of the 
experimental stations of the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, and others. It has been found that ordinary wheat land 
In average condition le capable of growing fair orops of wheat for 
many years In succession, without any manure being applied, If the 
land oan only be kept dean. The cleaning of the land 1* the 
greet difficulty, not the getting of a fair orop, and, of oonrse, when 
weeds become established, a fair orop cannot be expeoted, and then 
roots or lollop m%\ to rtWted to, to get the land dean 


Wheat has, comparatively speaking a long growing season, and 
is, bolides, a very deep rooted plant, so that it u thereby enabled 
to plot up what manorial euhtanqee It requires slowly bnt earely, 
while the root orops generally have , a very short period of growth 
and, with one or two notable exceptions, are moetly shallow 
rooted plants, so that their food must be provided for them In ample 
abundance, and oonoentrated In a more shallow depth of soil than 
for ths wheat plant 

As in most soils at all oapahls of onltlvstlon under the ordinary 
rotations of cropping, the mineral ingredients of plant food, 
ws., phosphoric aoid and r clash, are more or lese abundant, 
nitrogen being principally required to give a moderate return ; It 
follows, therefore, that the application of no manorial substance 
has so marked results on wheat or the cereals generally as that of a 
nitrogenous one, and In no manure oan It be had In so effective a 
form or so oheap as in nltrste of soda. Applied In quantities of 
from 1 to 2£ owts. per acre In small portions, or In larger onea. 
aooordlng to the olimate and at suitable times, the 
money expended In nitrate of soda may be easily doubled 
in an average harvest, and with good years It may 
be trebled. Granting that there are a sufficiency of mloaxala 
in the soil, either naturally or app’ied, success or failure WilUn 
great pert depend oo applylug the manure lu a fine state of division 
ouly, and so distributed over, or through the soil that only vsrv 
small quantities of it oan be taken hold of by the roots of the plant* 
at one time. The great seoret of all kinds of manuring la always to 
have a auffioienoy within easy reach of the roots during the period 
of mast active growth, and then to ao regulate matters that, at the 
plants attain maturity, the eupply of aotlvo stimulating manure 
shall become almost exhausted. These dressings of nitrate of soda 
should only be applied after the drains have oeased to discharge 
other than their normal snmraer quantity, or If applied earlier tor 
any particular reason the supply should he very small and often 
repeated In former years, by inattention to or Ignorance of these 
details enormous losses were made lu the application of nitrate of 
soda, not nuly to wheat hut to all kinds of orops. 

Before using, It should be broken fine enough to pass through the 
mesh of a wire rlddlo, not wider than three-eighth* of an loch, all 
lump* being broken and ro riddien until amall enough'to pas* through 
It may then be mixed with an equal or other quantity of dry earth, 
sand, salt, kalnit, or other bulky substance, and turned over once 
or twice, when It will be ready for sowing. If the manure oan be 
equally distributed over the land by hand or maobluo. it Is not 
naoesiary It Bhould be mixed w.th any other aub«Unoe ; but when It 
Is sown In small quantities, snob Is rather diffioult to do. Many 
men who havo had a fair practice at the work can easily distribute 
one owt, or less very evenly over one acre, and where suoh men 
can be got they are preferable to machine sowing for either large or 
small quantities. 

If the climate is a very dry one, the manure should be applied 
as soon as olroumstanoes will permit, and all at one time, it then 
beoomes slowly dissolved by the moisture lu the soil, any raiu 
whloh may fall and the dews. Uader suoh olroumstanoes, even 
suoh a readily soluble manure at nitrate of aoda 1b bnt slowly 
dissolved, and occasionally not at all. Nitrate so applied may 
appear all dissolved lu the morning, but as soon as the sun has 
come out and thoroughly dried the surface soil It will again 
become visible on the aurfaoe in the shape of very fine orystals, 
almost like flour, In a looallty only moderately dry, It Is a good 
plan to give all manuringi of nitrate of soda at twice, anises It 1* 
thought necessary only to give one very light dressing. By givliur 
at twice a trifle more labour is incurred, but loss through drainage 
Is prevented happening to auy great extent, and the orops are more 
regularly and efficiently nourished, In districts, however, snob as 
the greater part of Ireland, tbe west of England, and* 
all Scotland but the eastern seaboard never more than 
from £ to 1 owt, of nitrate of soda per acre should be 
applied at one time. The first and lightest manuring shonld be 
applied in spring, as Boon as the dry weather has undoubtedly 
set in, and growth has fairly began ? let It be a little later 
if uncertain, but not before. No fixed date oau be given, as any 
date whloh might be suitable for one district taaay be quite on- 
suited for another in the same or a different eeotion of the same 
county ; and even any date which might fairly well salt a certain 
district one year, may be altogether unsuitable for It the very first 
year following. The great point to aim at it not to manure until 
spring growth has fairly begun and the greater portion of the 
suporfiuous water of the soil ha* passed off by drainage or evapora- 
tion. The second manuring shonld be a little heavier than the 
first, and may, aooordlng to season and olroumsteiio**, be applied 
about three or four weeks after tbe first. If neoessary a tbfcld 
very light manuring may be given about three weeks after the 
second ; but unless In a favourable season vsry late manuring of 
wheat Is not to be recommended, 


In those distrlote of Britain having a rainfall of not over 36 Inches 
nitrate of soda may In general be applied from the middle of Maroh 
to the beginning of April, but where tbe rainfall fa over 26 Inohes 
and up to 36 Inohes or over, no manuring, with nitrate of soda 
should be made till the beginning of April, whleb may be as early 
for these districts as the beginning of Maroh would be for tbe 
driest localities. j, 

If the soil Is gorged with water, or heavy rains fall soon after 
nitrate of soda has bseo applied, or the drains are discharging 
mnoh over tbe normal quantity of water, a largt proportion of 
the nitrate of soda ao need will be carried by ths downward move- 
ment of tbe water to the subsoil or drain*. At first sight, It would 
look like as If what went to the subsoil would be a gain Instead 
of a lota, but suoh does not appear to be the case. If the nitrate of 
soda whloh waa carried down by the water remained there, It 
would b« the best place poaeible for It, for then It would 
rr main as aitore on whloh all deep-rooted plants ooojd, drift tfcji* 
carrying them on In full henltb until maturity itrlvod. Analysis 
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Of the subsoil of lend whloh has been continuously and heavily 
manured with more nitrate of eoda than wo* ever extraoted from 
It. either In the orope or the drainage, show that it !• not near so 
rich In nltrlo aola M one would be apt to aoppoae, and the 
oooolnefda baa been dome to that, by some meant or other yet 
npknown, nltrte aold apparently beoomea split op into Its two oom- 

K ent parts, via., nitrogen and oxygen puss, when both are me- 
ns plant food. At Rothameted, Sir John B. L*woe baa had 
analysis mads of a very large number of his experimental plots, 
and a study of them bear out the opinion here expressed. 
These analyses have been oarried In some oases to a very great 
dtjpjth, In aeotlons of about 9 Inobea eo that the heavy manor* 
tags where not accounted for In the extra rlohnees of the subsoil, 
drainage waters, or what is removed by cropping, leave only the 
Q»enl tern alive of a return to the gaseous state AH that has been 
rpmwed In the orope and drainage waters is accurately estimated 
and reoorded each year, and what the total soil oontafna oan be 
pretty nearly calculated, eo that there la little or no doubt on 
the point. 

▲t Rotha nested, where the drainage waters from differently 
manured plots la regularly oolleoted and analysed, It has been 
found that If large manurings of nitrate of soda are applied while 
the dralne are running freely, the drainage waters will contain a 
very large Inoreaae of nitric add, within a few days of the nitrate 
of eoda being applied. These plots oonslst of two half ridges of 
considerable length, both sidee sloping to the centre, along the 
whole length of whloh Is an ordinary field drain. The mouth o! 
eaeh drain la open, and provision la made for collecting and analys- 
ing a portion of the drainage from eaoh plot, so that the time the 
qltrlQ add takes to travel irom the surfaoo to the drain oan be 
Pretty fairly estimated, from a study of the dates of manuring and 
Ih* analysis of these drainage waters. 

In spring or early summer when manuring with nitrate of Boda 
In the British Isles, always ohooie dry weather for applyiug it, as 
there Is at this season (in fact I might say at almost any part of 
the year) In the greater part of Brits’ i as much moisture in tbe 
soli and air as dissolve it, and the slower it is dissolved the more 
eeonomloa! will be the manuring, and tbe sounder will tho growth 
of tbe plant be. The bad effeots of mildew, rust, and soft straw, 
causing lodging, are, In the main, due to an over abundant supply 
of nitric aold, which may have been applied or naturally termed 
In the toll during a warm, moist period. A plant *o placed appear 
to get its supply of nitrogen too easily, and as it ware without 
exertion, and In proportionately larger quautity than It oan or has 
time to gather up the mineral ingredleute required to build up 
a healthy stiff straw, the consequence is, the crop 
la In many oases the reverse of healthy, aud falls a prey to all the 
Ilia to which saat particular o<ass of orops is heir to. 

It la a oomraon belief among farmers that nitrate of soda should 
only be sown Immediately before or during rain, or as soon aftor it 
ae possible, on the de lief that unless washed Into the soil It will 
evaporate. Nothing could be farther from the truth, the facts of 
the case being that we have few enbekanoes more soluble than 
nitrate of eoda, and in the British Isles In spring applied to the 
driest of soils it will dissolve in good time, and under no oiroum 
•tanoes is there any fear of evaporation, whereas applied during 
rain there is danger of serious loss by drainage. Again, the smallest 
quantity of nitrate of soda dropped on a damp leaf will almost 
Invariably burn it, unless there be as much rain as will Immediately 
wash It off, which is rarely likely to happen, as it is toaroely possi- 
ble to sow It during rain, and, for the reasons already stated, it Is 
not desirable, 

1 be foregoing remarks apply principally to wheat grown In 
Ireland, the west, and north of England and Sootlaud. The south 
and east coast of England, a narrow strip along the oast coast ofc 
Scotland, and the whole of northern Continental Europe, approach 
nearer eaoh other io their spring and summer rainfall, and may 
therefore be treated more alike Under such circumstances, one 
or at moat two manurings will be enough, whloh may be applied 
earlier, and in considerably hea or quantities thau in the other 
dlstrloti mentioned, without muoh deager of Iobb. 

, In no ooqptry.and under no oiroumstanaes of ordinary cultivation, 
should nitrate of soda be applied to wheat in tbe antmnu, as tbe 
autumn and the winter rains will be sure to wash a greater or less 
portion of it, aooordlng to the oltmate, out of the soil. Even on 
comparatively poor land thero is not tbe same necessity for applying 
nitrate of soda at that season, as, later on, the demands of the 

S int being then very Insignificant, and, besides, at no time in all 
e year Is land so naturally rich In nltrio acid as in autumn, as 
previously explained when treating of the nitrifying organism. 
Wheat, or for that matter of It, any plant whloh le grown on 
comparatively poor land, as a rule, stands the winter better than 
similar plants on very r|oh soil, provided tbe plants are allowed 
to get sufficiently strong before winter sets in. Wheat should 
therefor* bo sown as early aa olroumetanoes will permit, nitrogenous 
manure being withheld till spiring, eo that a short, stubby plant 
may be allowed to get up before frost oomes on Under ordi- 
nary conditions on land In anything like condition, more 
especially friable land, early sown autumn wheat Is if anything 
likely to have ah over supply of nitric aold, as nitrification at that 
time prooeeds under very favourable olroumstances From the 
beginning of August to the end of September tbe supply of nitric 
mud in most soils la very great, and on those devoted to wheat 
growing, gdhtrally In excess of the requirements of tbe orop, as by 
that time she wheat plant draws little or no nutriment from the 
•Oil, the whole of its energies being devoted to transferring the 
matter oontalned in the roots, stalk, aud leaves of the plant to tho 
grain, It therefore happens that we have the largest stock of 
nltrlo aold in the soli at the very time the wheat plant least re- 
quires it. This stock being so liable to be lost by drainage, owing 
to its solubility will undoubtedly be washed away if a growing 
plant Is not at hand to take It up as produced. Unless on 
weedy lend, It seldom follows that a growing plant U ftt hgu4, go 


in this case at least, woods serve an important part In conserving 
an amount of nitric acid whloh would otherwise be undoubtedly 
lost Io no class of oroppiog is this more olearly shown than where 
an early crop of potatoes, turnips, vetches, &o.,ere removed, and the 
ground allowed to tie bare for a considerable time before a orop of 
wheat is sown, heavy rains falling (n tbe Interval or before the 
wheat plant has developed roots enough to take up the nitric aold 
as produced. Io few cases will wheat grown under suob olroum- 
stances do well, and the later It Is sown the lighter ihe land, and 
the wetter the season, the worse will the orop be. The reason is, 
that sandy or porous soil has little or no power of 
retaining nltrio aold, and no orop being at baud to take It up as 
formed, any rain whioh falls speedily passes through the porous 
soil, oarrylng any nltrio acid it oontalus in solution with lb An 
examination of the discharges of the drains form the different 
manured plots at Rofehamsted very clearly brings this out. It will 
there be found that the first discharges of the drains, after a 
period of dry weather, are always heavily charged with nltrio 
aold, and that as the season progresses from autumn Into winter 
the proprotloo will alawys get leas and less until the normal 
winter quantity has been reached, It Is principally in grain 
cultivation that this loss Is apt to happen, and in order to 
lessen it as muoh as possible, I have for several years beeo in the 
habit of sowing ail garin.’orope with cheep grass seed, so as to 
have a growing plant ready to take up the nitric aoid ae formed 
after these plants have finished blooming. The seed I have 
found most useful for this purpose le oheep samples of perennial 
or Italian-rye-grasa, and In eeasous when these grasses were made 
into hay were allowed from any reason whatever to approaoh too 
near maturity before being out, there are always a oontlderbie 
portion of seed whioh oaa be collected from the hay sheds and stable 
lofts, whioh, when carefully preserved and dressed, ebows a fair 
per oentage of growth. In many seasons little or none oan be so 
oolleotod, while, Io others more than sufficient for two years may 
be obtained, and, as It keeps well there is no difficulty In preserv. 
tog it from one year to another. It, of oourse, never has a 
high germinating power, but f.ir the purpose inteuded thlok seed- 
ing Is not a necessity. VI grain crops not Intended for a bay orou 
the year following are u<^u with this bought or home saved seed 
from one to two bushels beiug used par acre, according to its 
gerininatiug power. As a rule, a fair braid of grass is obtained 
whioh 'enerally affords more* sheep or oattlc food after Ihe grain 
orop la oarried than several times pays for tbs dressing and sowing 
of the eeed, besides leaving the land in good oondition when 
ploughed down, f he system has most effectually served the end 
Intended, and deserves to be more widely known and practised. 
Aoy excess of intric acid from natural formation or from applied 
intrafee of soda or other nitrogenous manuree is at onoe 
taken up by tho grass plants, whose growth in a favourable autumn 
is very rapid, loss by drainage being reduoed to a minimum. In 
a wot autumu, land so seeded U much more open aud drier than 
simitar land unsown. When suoh land is ploughed during 
winter or early spring, the grass plants toon decompose and 
yield up the substance of their roots aud uuoonsumed stems m food 
for the following crop . — North British AyricuUuri»t t * 

IMITATION COMMODITIES. 

Ls Franco a stringent law against sham butter has just been 
promulgated. A heavy, fine, with from six days to six months 
imprisonment may be iuttloted for selling it as true butter. It Is 
apooiaDy worth notioing that the use of the name buttorlno is 
absolutely prohibited. Any substitute for butter must be labelled 
as margarine, oleomargarine, or graissr ahmentaire. So much 
for the views of Frenoh legislators on this Imitation name for an 
imitation commodity. 

The grounds on which tbe Secretary of the “Butterine Defence 
Association* 1 pleads for the retention of this name in England 
cannot be regarded as conclusive, They amount In fact, to a beg* 
glng of the whole question. It Is urged: — (1) That the name of 
n butterine” has boon known for many years ; (2) that it may be 
found In standard dictionaries, and (3) that It is actually employed 
in the official publication of the Board of Trade. To this the very 
obvious replies are ;-(l) That it is the experience of the ' many 
years” during which butterlno has been so called, which supplies 
the reasons for a change of name; ( 2 ) dictionaries, when they ere 
elastic enough to admit them, do not determine the moral ex- 
pediency of ** trade M or teobnioal terms, but simply record their 
use ; (3) every speaker and writer about butterine must of necessity 
employ that name until it Is authoritatively superseded. 

The matter can only be wisely settled by tbe enaotment and 
enforcement of a rule applicable to Imitation commodities of all 
kinds. This rule should be based on the principle, that no part of 
tbe name of any article shall be applied In the naming of any other 
lubutauoe made to Imitate it, or whioh is intended to be need in a 
similar way. One of the reasons for such a rule was suggested In 
tbe St f James's Gazette a year ago, and it was this : That, by putting 
an imitative commodity on tbe market under a name *whloh veils 
or shades off the fact of the imitation, Ins toad of contrasting it with 
the generic term, a way U kept open for the praotloe of fraud. The 
history of butterine folly proves the juetloe of this proposition ; 
whloh may be thus restated .—Suppose A. to represent a well- 
tuffo nrt|«l; el dftll; IH*i AS gwinji <I|ww« ft Uk»l, 
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method of largely superseding It by e substance of very similar | 
appearance, aud which cau be applied to the purposes of the gen- 
uine article. This he calle by the name of M A-l.” Why ? The 
reason Is plain The name of the suooedaneura suggests— however 
erroneously— but one remove from the original commodity that it 
leans upon, and from which It unlawfully borrows a misleading 
loss. The manufacturer— however innocently— makes It profits* 
le for hlmsilf by making fraud easy to tbs retailer. It gives, in a 
word, their “ oue” to all tradesmen who aTe Impatiently dissatisfied 
with the present rate of profit. 

But If the rule suggested were In foroe, the maker would bo com- 
pelled to deal in hTa imitative oommodlty under the title of '• B,” 
though for that matter, all the other letters of the alphabet are at 
his disposal The name of the Imitation article should be •' con- 
trastive and not assimilative ’’ with the artiole Imitated, In fact, 
the greater the similarity between.the artloles the greater should 
be the contrast between their names 

A further Illustration of these remarks is fornfshed by the reoent 
oonsldsrable 11 transaction” in “ polvrette.” It would have 
obviously damaged its ohanoe of suooess to offer ground olive 
atones on tbelr nominal merits as a suitable material for the 
adulteration of pepper. Under the name of •• polvrette," however 
(the •' A-l” of our argument), hundreds of traders fouud how 
oonsolonsably they could apply the adulterant to the fraudulent 
purpose for which It was intended. The warmest advocates of 
•• butterine” agree that the selling of It as butter should be 
punished ; but they will not allow themselves to see that, as long 
as the name of butterine is retained, its tale as “ butter” is greatly 
facilitated and encouraged. If butter were a patented commodity, 
It la quite likely that Its proprietor oouid obtain a perpetual in- 
junction against the use or the word •• butterine,” applied to an 
artiole so closely resembling it, and whioh Is used lor Identical pur. 
poses. The Interests of the publio are at least as worthy of con- 
sideration as those of an individual proprietor — St, James's 
Gazette, 

A BOOK ABOUT TEA. 


Mr, Jobe tii M. Walsh, a prominent Philadelphia grocor, and, 
no doubt, ••one of the most remarkable men in the country,’' has 
found that his customers are In the habit of asking to be told “ all 
about tea," and to satisfy their ouriosity he has published a little 
book entitled ‘A Cup of Tea.” Ho frankly pastes his business 
card over the tltlo of his books, and devoto* the Let page to a 
similar aonounoement. As a work on to * planting the book is 
valueless, for whatever Information is given under this head is 
taken from former works ; but the position of Indian tea In tbo 
United States, and the possibility of establishing tea cultivation 
there are subjects of importance to growers in tho East. It is 
sometimes stated by writers who are unacquainted with the 
real facts of the case that the purer and more cloanly mtmufao 
lured Indian and Ceylon teas are gradually growing in favour, and 
ousting the Chinese artiole from tho world's markets, and that 
every pound grown In this country Is a blow struck at the Ghineev 
produoer. This, if Mr. Walsh Is to be believed, is not the case, 
Indian tea produo tion has growu from nothing to £0 million pounds 
per annum in forty years, but the Chinese production Is said to 
have Increased from 135 to 270 million pounds iu the last twenty 
years, and even Japan is still 15 million pounds ahead of India, 
The world's yearly consumption is put dowu by Mr. YYalbh at 400 
million pounds 

Indian tea was prsotloally unknown in America until within the 
last few years ; and this, perhaps, accounts for Its being one 
of the few articles on the free list of the American Custom House. 
An lngeneous 10 per-cent differential duty Is nevertheless levied on 
all teas Imported from places west of the Cape of Good Hope, if 
grown east of it. This is probably directed only against British 
shipping ; bat since nearly all Indian tea goes to Loudon, the 
regulation has checked Its nee in the States, The Indian tea 
lonter— and still more the Oylon one— proudly oonvinoed that 
e produces an artiole that has only to be known to be appreciat- 
ed to the exclusion of all other kind*, will be greatly shocked by 
the chapter on “ blending.” This, Mr, Walsh maintains, is a fine 
art, and not to be oonfouuded with sugar-sanding and treaale 
watering practices. In the favourite Americtn blends, Indian teas 
hardly *^ver appear, and they are said to be too strong to drink 
alone. Even when a pound is Introduced into 20 lbs, of Chinese 
mixture, it is composed of four or five varieties, say Assam, 
Caohar, Darjeeling, and Kangra Valley, In quarter pound 
samples. Of oourte as longasthls is sold as 11 Joseph M, Walsh's 
Particular” there Is no objection to bo mad* ; what Indian planters 
are annoyed at la seeing this mixture put up in neat packets, wll/i 
a ploture of a Madras butler watering a tea bush, and labelled 
••Best Himalayan,” or " High* Growu Oyion.” However, In fcht 
present stato of the public taste, It seems impossible for American 
dealers to sell pure Indian tea, and they look upon any proposal to 
do so as cblmeAoal Of course there are plently of people ready to 
open egenoies all over the States, and to undertake to sell only the 
pure article^ but even crediting them with tho best inteutious, It is 
doubtful if they could do much. The plain fact Is that no retail 
demand for Indian tea exists; it Is bought for M blending ” by 
wholesale dealers, who thereby give flavour to their favourite Japan 
teas* and that Is all that is wanted. Indeed, even in England, It 
la little bolter, m those who have eout tea to their friend* know. 


Iu the chapter whioh treats of the possibility of growing tsa In 
the United States, the author says that tea culture Is oarrled 
on experimentally ou several farms, mostly la South Caro- 
lina, If the labour difficulty oouid be overoome, there Ls no 
reason why the Industry should not be established. Ills sug- 
gested thBt the United 8tates Government might open 
small garden In a suitable locality, and work It for 
a few years. Nothing Is, however, likely to be done In this direc- 
tion, The American workman does not take kindly to obeap 
labonr, and without it tea oannot be oultivated at a profit. A chap- 
ter is devoted to an aooount of adulteration, and the meant of 
detecting it. We are not told how they adulterate tea in the 
States, but the praotloes of the Chinese leave little to be desired In 
the way of rasoallty. The chief substances used are Prussian blue, 
gypsum indigo, turmeric, China clay (kaolin,) sulphate of limet 
willow asb, and plum leaves, si'ioa ana iron, and steel filings. The 
tricks of the trade osn be detected ohemloally, but it require! an 
analyst to da so ; one simple rule Is, not to buy tea If theoolour 
comes off on your hand, and that is about the only test that the 
average purchaser oan apply. — If adras Mail . 

BEWARE OF THE HESSIAN FLY 


1. 

Silt,— With your permission, I would gladly add a few word* to 
your timely and valuable paper, entitled 'Beware of the Hessian 
Fly,’ given iu your number of Feb. 16. 

You say quite correctly that on the appearance of the attaok, I 
Identified it as beiug of the Hessian fly, scientifically Oecidomyia 
destructor ; and that I further proved it by rearing the fly from the 
okrysalis, commonly known from its peouliar shape as the 'flax seed.' 
But Inna attack of this enormous importance, nothing was farther 
from my wish than that tbo whole responsibility of Identification 
should rest ou my single statement, and I therefore submitted the 
' 11 *x seode’ ou the corn sterna to Professor J O. Westwood, Life 
President of tbo Entomological Society, whom I knew to be person- 
ally acquainted with the subjeot.and to Professor W. Saunders, late 
President of the Entomological Society of O.itarlo, and now Direotor 
of the Eiperlmental Farm Stations of the Dominion of Canada— 
than whom we could have no better opinion from his perfeot know- 
ledge of the inseot. Ia both oases 1 received unqualified aud per- 
fectly oertaln confirmation of the speolmena being as I had 
determined them, namely, as ohrysalids.or fl>\ seeds of the Hessian 

fly. 

Since then, whether from authorities of world-wide reputation, 
to whom I have submitted * fly* or ' flsx seeds,' or from soientlfio 
friends who have examined them here, there has been unfortunately 
no doubt over expressed that It Is this fearful soourgo whioh is in 
the country, aud whioh 1 am thankful that you are giving powerful 
aid in drawing attention to, 

At present one most important point in preventing future attaok, 
is to destroy all the fine siftings of small weed seeds,dlrt,and rubbish, 
which fall immediately beneath the thrashing maohiaes.in whioh the 
• tUx seeds' also fall, We are repeatedly finding that where straw is 
i infested the operation of thrashing breaks or bruises it at the 
•injured part, so that a good portion of the ffsx seeds fall down, and 
I are to be fouud In the fine siftings These may be destroyed with 
no loss and little trouble, and by treating the infested straw In 
whioh some chrysalids are sure to remaiu in the various ways whidh 
have been already specified so that inseot life may be destroyed 
by fermentation before the manure Is carried to the field, a 
gre^t deal of multiplication of this soourge will be oheoked 

Further it is a groat means of preventing loss to afiy great ex- 
tent In case of attack on wheat, to sow strong-stemmed kinds. 
Where the stem Is so strong and firm that firstly the fly maggot 
does not make much way in injuring it, and secondly, whether from 
the nature of the wheat, or being so well and healthily grown, that 
it does not elbow down for slight injury, much damage is saved, 

This ia well-known in Hessian fly infested countries, and I have 
recently bad oxample of it from the Carse of Gowrle, whence I have 
had information of small damage (In some cases) accompanying 
attaok ; and the samples of Infested straw whioh have been sent 
me have been stout and strong, not the elbowed down. 

Itwouldbea highly desirable means of prevention If every 
farmer wno purchases imported barley or wheat straw for fodder, 1 
or litter would examine whether the brown flax seed like chrysalids 
aro ou It, especially near the lower joints. This would be very 
easily done by opening onfc the tlghtly-sheathlng l$af and seeing 
if tbo little brown tt *x soedB are lustde. 

SMghtly u«* d litter, such as I see a good deal of> here, is also to 
bo suspected, and long manure, 

But there ls one point iu whioh I should he glad to oorreot r a 
slight misapprehension of my meaning. I believe It to 
quite impossible that the flax seeds oan be conveyed Ip moss litter 
for the following reason The maggots turn to chrysalids on the 
corn stems where they led, so that unless siftings or sweenings 
infested with the pest have been thrown on the Utter, I do not 
think they could be present. Should any of your oorresponpents 
desire copies of my pamphlet, The Hessian Fy in Qrert Britain , 
with figures iu all stages, It would be a pleasure to me to forward 
gratuitously to any applicant.— I am Ac , Elkanor A Orhkroo, 

Dunster Lodge, Spring Grove, IsLeworth. 
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Tan .'uDweloome discovery or the Hessian fly la gome part* of 
Sootleud — i t e » la the counties of Perth and Inverness— last autumn 
aroused some interest not to say alarm, amongst farmers at the 
time, but comparatively little has since been heard of It on this side 
of the border. The alarm, however, had only just subsided, when 
a Perthshire farmer had unfortunately to break fdlenoe on tbe sub- 
jsot. Mr, D. Taylor, Daleally Farm, Errol, has lately called at- 
tention to the discovery, amongst wheat straw, of a flax-seed shaped 
brown coloured ohrysalls, which Miss Ormerod, the well-known 
consulting entomologist of the Royal Society of England, identifies 
M that of tbe Hessian fly. 

Were we not oogntsant of the faot that Miss Ormerod has given 
much attention to the subjeot since the fly first apppeared in Eng- 
land, and from (ho pupcc sent her last September aotually 
•uooeeded In hatohlog a fly whioh entomologists on both sldea of 
the Altautlo have Identified as the dreaded depredator wo should 
have been unwilling to believe that the pernicious tuseot bad ao- 
tually obtained a footing In thle country, That It has appeared in 
Fnglaodat least, Is beyond doubt, and we are apprehonslvo of it* 
veritable existence in Scotland. The flex-seed or oval shaped 
ohrysalls has been repeatedly shown ’to Miss Ormerod, and that 
enthusiastic lady-entomologist, we believe, subjected some of the 
speolmens to thorough test. She enoased them, and supplying them 
with as nearly as possible their natural habitat succeeded, as 
already Indloated, In developing the live insect. This has given 
her an opportunity of studying the pupa and becoming familiar 
with both Its appearance and habits 
The novel pest has been seen by more observers than Mr, Taylor, 
Several of his neighbours have observed similar symptoms, and he 
himself found enough to oonvlnoe him that his orop was more or less 
Infested. On wheat grown on black soil after potatoes, the pup# 
were plentiful ; on wheat produced by olay no symptoms could be 
found, But he has found It * in barley grown both on light and 
heavy soils, and pretty thick among mustard and other smalt spods 
which fall through the sieve of the fauuers below the thrashing 
mill.’ In the affected straw the pupa was lodged dose to the 
lower joint, aud snugly embedded In the stalk, It* detection is 
not always , but so peculiar and destructive are its habits of 
life that any oue, upon doa** oxsminatlou, might ascertain whothor 
It existed or not. The fact that It In variably conceals itnoif im 
mediately above the joint l« a guide tolls srhcreaboutR and Its 
ravages soon impair tho hoalth of the affected plant. 

Oar main purpose In tho meantime in to warn farmers 
to fortify themselves, as far as possible, against tho spread 
of what has proved a terrible soourHO In other parts of the g’obo. 
Both South and Nortli America have *u fibre 1 severely from the 
Inoursfons of the Hcniau fly. They have ocoasloually had to 
abandon wheat growing on this aoconnt, and <ts ravages on other I 
crops were grievously destructive. During the last American I 
outbreak a well-informed writer deo'ared that — 1 Were it to reach 
Great Britain It would b* the greatest scourge that island ever 
experienced as it multiplies from heat and moisture, and the moat 
Intense frosts have no effect on the egg or tho nurelia. Were a 
single straw containing the Insect egg or ourdia to be carried and 
safely deposited In the oentro of Norfolk In Englaud, It would multi- 
ply In a few years so at to destroy all the wheat and barley crops 
of the whole kingdom.* 

Mr. Taylor, in a series of letters to the public prluts, suggested 
that farmers should oo operate with a view of combatting the pest 
This is, we think the best preoau . n that oould be taken. Let 
each farmer examine minutely tho straw in his own ba?n ; and 
ex*rofse the utmost aare and vigilance in importing straw or moss 
Utter Some people have tried to discredit the belief that the fnseo 
oould be oonveyed in most litter ; hut we thiok with Miss Oanet 
rod that euoh Is not improbable. Where the pup* is suspected, 
Immediate aotlon towards its suppression should be initiated. 

It hat been recommended by Professor Wallace, as a preventive 
for the peat, to— (1) Eat the affected orop olose by sheep, and 
then top drees it with soot, lime, or guano ; (2) to cut tbe 
orop above the secood joint ; (3) to scarify the land and burn the 
stubbies ; (4) to allow grain to germinate, and thus prodnoo plants 
for tha Insects to deposit their eggs upon, and then eat It by sheep 
or plough It down ; (5) to plough deeply, or roll with Citnbrldgc 
roller; (6) affected straw may he used for litter, but the dung must 

he treated so that the ohrysalls should not be allowed to develop 

the heap should be covered over for a time until It formants or It 
may otherwise be covered with g‘« lime ; (7) to avoid using in- 
fasted corn as seed, clean out chuff and bura it Immediately; (8) 
never follow infested orop with a grain crop, aud (0) beware of 
imported straw or grain. 

In oonolualon, we would strongly urge all those interested 
to watch carefully in two directions. Firstly, to examine 
oarpjjully all imported straw ai suggested, either brought 
directly from abroad or indirectly as town mauure, and should any 
appearanoe of *tho fly be found, to trace Immediately the sou roe 
from whence the straw was imported. Any e’ear evidence as to tho 
country whenas the straw was originally sent would ouab’o us to 
get Government legislation at nnoe to prohibit any further imports 
from the Infected country, Secondly, as the cereal crops begin to 
attain length of straw about May, to watch the plants vigilantly for 
any giving way of the stems above the second joint from the root, 
where the maggot aud ohrysalls are to be found, and promptly to 
net snob methods m are proposed by experts for the stamping out 
•I the tmweleome vWtor.^-AWiA- British AprieulturUt, 


the plague of rabbits in Australia. 

Of all the plague* of Australian farmers the rabbit is certainly 
die worst, So great have been his ravages that whole districts 
in Victoria have been threatened with ruin. To k*ep the pest 
under control the Victorian Government has spout, since 1883 no 
less than £00,000, and even now there are distrlofca In Victoria 
where the mischievous rodent can be seen gamboling In thousands 
at ail hours of the day aud night. Tue first rabbits were Introdu- 
ced Into Victoria In 1859 by Mr. Austin, of Austin Park, near 
Geelong, They were four In number, and were set free in a rich 
pastoral paddock to do as they pleased. They soon formed suoh 
a splendid aolony that Mr Austin congratulated himself upon 
being a public benefactor. In 1863 the first Instance of rablt 
poaohing was detected, Great was the Indignation of the people, 
and of Mr, Austin in particular, Tho unfortunate youth who had 
been guilty of tiffs heinous crime was dragged before the Magis- 
trates, aud though no game laws existed In Victoria, was fined 
heavily for being “illegally on the premises," despite his pleading 
that he waB a servant of Mr, Austin and had good reason to b* 
in the grounds of the park, If that youth were now known to 
tho farmers In the rabbit-infested district* they would be very 
likely to return him at the head of the poll as a member of Parlia- 
ment, Bunny after this lived In great security until J865, when 
the Duke of Edlubargh visited Viotorla. The “Squatters" vied 
with eaoh other In their efforts to afford the Royal visitor a splen- 
did welcome, and the idea occurred to Mr. Austin that a rabbit 
haffuc would afford capital sport to his Royal Highness and suite, 
The unsuspecting bunny was ao< rdlngly attacked right royally by 
un and dog, man and stick N"' J ess than 40,000 rabbits fell that 
ay. Farmers and every ./m w the district joiued lu the sport 
and ate rabbits for a we**k fiterwards, 

Tills was too muoh for bunny. Naturally of a retiring disposi- 
tion, and Fearing a repetition of royal visits, ho gradually disap- 
peared the stony rises of Ciinperdown end the banks of the 
two beautiful l*kes in Colao. More he waged war with 
tho squatter, and In a little time beoame absolute master. 
The luxuriant growth of grass in the neighbourhoods 
quite suited him. What grass he left tho aattle aud sheep 
refused to ea% as the smell left by rabbit is offensive to them. 
More than oue squatter iti the violnity of the stony rises had to 
practically abandon bis *' rune " Others spent large sums of money 
to destroy the post, but tho cost of exterminating bunny soon b«- 
camo too great for any farmer to bear. At last a brilliant idea struck 
one of their number, Rabbits were luxuries In England ; why 
not slart a factory for preserving them, aud send them to the old 
country for salo A lim'tod liability company was soon formed, 
and a rabhlt faotory was started in Oolao, Of course nothing dPuld 
he done except in winter ami spring as the he»fc wouhi n*>fc permit 
of suouossful canning during sum *nor. While tin factory wss In 
full swing It bought 80,000 pairs, and some times J 60,000 pairs 
per week. Trappers made £5, Cfi, and oven £7 per >venk at their 
work. The tl«*h of the rabbits was canned aud their skins wore 
sent to England whore they wore utilized l»i tho manufacture of 
silk hats. By thlH means a id with the help.fi private trappers for 
the squatters, the plague was, to some extent, kept down. But the 
rabbits soon emigrated to freeh pastures, and at last reached the 
grslu districts of Vh*t )«U. It was h ore that their presence was 
jnoafc felt. F<elda rip < with wlmat wor > demo’ishad In a couple of 
nights Farmers aud thdr asdstaut* could be »ee« ail night with 
lamps, sticks aud dogs fighting against the plague, But it was 
of no avail The rabbits came iu swarms, and many hundreds of 
selnoters of land were eaten out of house and homo The 
various Shire Councils offered rewards for every rabbit scalp, 
ami something like £ 100.000 was spent within a few years In 
this way. The* Givenm^nt sent out parties of Imsn to v distribute 
phosphorisod oats In the Infer ted distrets, and thus many m'l'ions 
were destroyed. But lu spite of alt, tho rabbit*, did not seem to 
decrease and selections had to be abandoned wholesale. 
Then the Victorian Legislature pissed a “ Rabbit Act,” making U 
penal for any farmer or squatcr to fail to help the Government 
snd the Municipalities to exterminate bunny. Another danse 
In the act gave Justices the power of inflicting a fine of not lost 
than £100 on every person who was iound in possession of a caged 
rabbit, E^ery effort was u*ed to keep down tbe plague. Squatters 
ov«n imported mongooses from TudU, at a oost of Rs. 25 to Rs, 30 
euoh. 

They however, proved a failure. They soon got tired of rablts t 
aud tur ied their attention to farmer's h* n roosts — or amused "them- 
Betvos by destroying snakes Rabbit proof wire fences were now 
erected round each selection at great cost, and rappers were kept 
harder at wo»k than ever. Bunny began to despise the phos- 
phoriz d oats uni then the experiment was tried of kPBng him in 
his burrows by the aid of strong acid tames and burning sulphuc. 

A party of men would set out with djga to soour the hedges. 
The bunnies would run to thoir burrows and then the 

work of wholesale destruction would begin. All the entrances 

to the burrow except two. having been dosed, buruljg sulphur 
| would be Introduced atone aperture, a«»d the fumes of some 
I strong sold at the oth a r, Tiio rabbit* at the sulphur end » of the 
bnrrow would hurry to the oth*>r on’y to he suffocated by the 
fumes of the add. This ; r.'vmi to bo an effectual way of die- 
tring them, O »e district (Charlton), wtiioh was till very re- 

osntfy In danger of absolute ruin, has now lmt few rabbits left. 
The plague ii steadily abating, and there is every prospect of tho 
farmers being able to keep It la sahj mtlou* la some dls Iriots, 
however the little hillocks o! stones supply buany with an Im* 
pregnable oltadal These piece* will have to remain m tbe euppl? 
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grounds f«r the oanrilmg factorise. Ths leottttd&yof Hi* rabbit 
m»v bt Indeed from the (lot that the dseoendanti of one ptfr 
will to two year* number three million*. In Ibt Swan Hill shir# 
no lees than two mfUlon nbblti vert on m deitroy- 

ed ivory month. By the plen of tetvodttelng nOEtons fumes Into 
She tmmws, something Ilk# foermUHoas a with win got rU of, 
Eve* hamate Australia brood quicker than In any other port of Ibe 
world, There wed to be a dose, season for these oreataret, bnt 
Owing to the alarming rapidity with whloh tboy hart hforeassd the 
reitndtVoni have boon removed, and efforts are bring made to keep 
them down. Every EngHsh pent fntrodaoed Into the ookmiea has 
proved ruinous. An eothualestfc Scotchman fntrodaoed the thistle, 
and npw has the ourses of the farmer* In BalTera and GTgpsland. 
An Eegtftsh gentleman set two sparrow* at liberty, and now farmer* 
pay hoys a penny wad twopence for every »e»t of that bird** egge 
they destroy* Mr, CMrnalde, a wealthy iqaatter, Imported a nnm- 
her of fonee for the sakenf sport* nod new they am a terror to lamb* 
and hen-rooete all over the country. What would have been the 
fMdlhad Jackals been Introduced, as Was proposed, it f« bard to 
««y^ bnt the colony was spared this Infliction,-* ShgUthman* 


HINTS TO HEALTH. 


A vtw weeks stnoe a young mother showed ns her infent, about 
a year old, and oompWfoed that the babe was not perfectly well, 
add yeknot really 111. The little one was fat, but Its fee* was pals, 
and the flash was flabby, This eppearano* 1* quite commonly 
met with among children artificially nursed, It Is well known 
among physicians that Infants fsd with artificial foods are liable to 
have rickets, and that this plumpnsss referred to le often delnslve. 
Upon Inquiry It wet ascertained that the Infant bed been nurtured 
all along on an artificial food. Wo Inquired Into the condition of 
Ita bowels and the mother replied, lightly, " Oh, my baby's bowels 
are a little loose, bnt I don't mind that : I would rather they would 
be loose than the other way." Hundreds of motbsrs think the same, 
and yat If they followed the infant mortality from diarrhcetl affeot- 
lions from week to week there are few things that would alarm 
them more than for their little ones to have 44 looseness of the 
bowels," One of the first evidences that a ohlld is not being 
properly fed is a slight diarrhoea, and there is not In the en- 
tire Hit of Infant diseases one symptom more deserving of ap- 
prehension than this. 

In the case above reoorded the child's diet was obanged but 
little, and yet to-day It looks antirely different. If there is one 
thh% more than another that Infant foods are defiolent In it Is 
fat, and yet whenever rtpld cell growth is taking place, fat is 
requisite. Fat is an absolutely Indispensable aliment of the young, 
and to deprfva them of It may entail life-long consequences, 
Blaring these faots in mind, we recommended some ood liver oil 
dissolved in Malt Extract, and a Solution of Cod Liver OH operated 
like a charm. It was Just what tbs child wanted, and was recom- 
mended to be administered on the tip of the little finger, allowing 
the Infant to took It off, While In Brighton at the British Medical 
Association, the father met me and said he hed a letter front 
home, He took it from his pocket and read me the following 
which bis wife had written i— 44 Tell the dootor that the baby 
was nevsr so well In her life ; I can see a ohange In her every 
day : she orows with delight when I am going to give her the 
Kepler Solution of Oil In Malt, and when I take it away she 
aotually cries for It." 

By snpplylng what ths system was In need of this oorreotsd all 
difficulties Itself, It would have been a mistake to have given thlp 
little one paregoric astringents, Ac. An Infant under such oiroume 
lances should never be given wplum In any form. It should be 
Judiciously fsd on a tolerably uniform diet from day to day and 
ihedlet should be malnty milk peptoniz'd with Peptonizing Pow- 
ders. Those who are rearing Infante on artificial foods will do well 
to give them a few sips of the Kepler Solution of Cod Liver Oil 
in Malt on the tip of the little finger three times a day. It may 
save them from a multitude of troubles.— -71c Doctor* 

Holloway’s Ointment and Pills.— Notable Faots.— Intense 
heat augments ths annoyances of skin dtssassa, and encourages the 
development of febrile disorders ; therefore they should, as they 
oan bo, removed by these detergent end purifying preparations. # In 
stomach oompteteto, liver • flections, pains and spasms of ths bowels, 
Holloway ’e^mgaent well rubbed over the affected part Immediate . 
ly gtveerihf greatest ease, prevents congestion and lofiamatlon, 
oheoks the th r ea t e n ing diarrhoea, and averts incipient cholera. The 
poorer Inhabitants of large oitleewill find these remedies to bo their 
heat friend when any pestilence rages, or when, from unknown 
anuses, eruptions, both, abs ce ss es, or ulceration point oat Ibt pra- 
•eat* of taints er Impurities within the system, a od oall for fottsut 
gad tfatiftt Sttflttv# msdSoiaew 


WHO IB MOTHER BEIGBL ? 

Shots a lady who by the merest aooidtofc, hat made a most ratable 
discovery, and she Is oreatlag the wildest sathutioste all ovectho 
country, and everybody U tMktng about her and askteg 

WHAT U MOTHER BllGBL'fl BfcTOTAWO*? 

and she tells thsm to rend the thousands of letters, something like 
the following from Mir. Botkina 

A WONDERFUL TESTIMONIAL. 

41 Grove Pharmacy, Ealing, W., Jan, 2, 1891* 

14 Your medicine must be the moat wonderful discovery, dor 
during my experience of more than twenty years, I never anew 
any proprietary or patent medicine tn tnon universal favotrr attfl 
demand. It le limply extraodinary, and ff I wsredo tokdyrift no 
account of every statement mad# to ms In Ita favour yon maid 
have to publish a separate book to oontaln my taatlmonlnt - 
alone, 

(Signed ) 44 Thomas J. Perkins. 94 

And then people ask— 

WHAT DOBS MOTHER BSIGBL SO 2 

GIVES RELIEF AT ONOB, 

41 69, Bloomfleld.road, Plumstead, 

44 Jan 7,1888. 

44 1 find ths sale of yoor medicines Increases every year and 
every one speaks well of them that that trees them. I know 
a lady that attendad the Female Hospital In Sobo-eqoaM for 
some months, with pains In baok and side and billions and 
oould take no food, but get no benefit from any of the medloms 
they gave hsr, before she had taken alt the contents ofOtte btittls 
If yoor ay rug she felt relief and Is now quite well. 

(Signed) 41 W. K. Baker." 

THE EFFECT WAS MARVELLOUS. 

4 'Medical Hall, Bangor, Jan, 5, 1886. 

“I hear people oonatantly speaking very highly of Selgal’s S y r ia 
There is a case of a young married lady In Anglesey who had 
been euffering from stomaoh acthrne for a long period, who had 
oonauled come of the host physloians'.of the day but without dertv 
log any benefit. She waa dally getting worse, bnt at last n srtsofi 
persuaded her to try Seigel's Syrup She procured a bottle, and the 
effect was marvellous ; she rapidly improved, and now no Is as 
strong and healthy aa ever she has been. 

(Signed) 11 H, Llotd. Jones,” 

WHAT 18 MOTHER SBIGEL GOOD FOR ? 

DOES NOT RESTORE THE DEAD, BUT SAVES THE LIVING. 

Mr. I. W. Savill, of Dunmow, Essex, writes,— September, 
1884 44 1 troduoed your medlolnst Into Danmow almost as soon 

at they were brought out In London. I sold In short time eight* 
teen pounds' worth. I have known many grand oases of psr- 
manent carts ; and as get no oase of failure, Notwithstanding 
many competitors. Mother Seigel's Syrup holds Its own ground. 
I belive It a good medloins— It will not restart the dead to life, 
hut it appears to sav* ths living from dying, " 

A CASE OF GRAVEL CURED 

44 Felt ham Jan 6, 1886, 

41 It has always given me pleasure to recommend your medlolnee 
to my customers, and the rasa I Is of their nss have invariably boon 
most satisfactory, l oonld furnish you many tsstlmonlals. One 
case just now oocars to my mind. A constable of the polios foroe 
of Tooting. 8. W., where I for many years bad a shop, was a pOttent 
of mint, coffering from a bad attack of gravel. He was persuaded 
to try * Mother 8elgsl's Syrup,' He purohased a bottle at my tbogh 
and by the time be bad taken ball of it be reported himself te me 
at quite oared. The effcot wee simply mlraoulous. 

(Signed) 44 J. D, Floranck," 

IS MOTHER SEIGEL RELIABLE 7 

Weald respectable ohemists write like the following If not I— 

SURGICAL OPERATION AVERTED, 

11 Tioehnrst, Dso., 1884. 

Mr, Edward Gorke, Chemist, writes 44 Your medicine main- 
tains a steady sale in this' district, and Is well established fa 
general favour. 1 know an old man, over seventy, who some three 
or tout years ago was advised to submit to the operation for stone. 
Hs certainly was suffering from some distressing symptoms, end 
oould Soeroely walk. In lead of taking that advioe he tr|4d 
Beigel's Symp with the resnlt that after one bottle he oonld walk 
about fairly well and baring taken three or four fla. 61. bottles, he 
was completely cured. He 4s still about, bale and hearty for his 
years, If any of the symptoms of the old trouble oomo OR he tehee 
a few doses of the Syrup, end all is well agate." 

WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT MOTHER BBM8% 

AN EXPIRING! OF FORTY TEARS t 

44 Gotham, Hants. Jen, 2, 1886. 

44 My omtomsri over a wide oonntry diet riot are not very 
demonstrative and I bare no written testimonials to fend* bnt 
verbal admiration of yonr modiste# is le the tsoeoAmf and my 
experience of forty years assures me that no other preparation bis 
so repldta aequlreda poputarity, sod eo firmly matatatetts r e p itt- 
Mon Oi Mother Seifert Wftop* 

"Imu# Bi***.-’ 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report Editorial Notes. 


[Fob the Week ending 14th Apeil, 1887. J 
if adr as. —General prospects f**ir, 

Bombay .— Rein in part* of Poooa, Sholapur, Dbarwar, Ratnaglri 
Bljapore, and Belgium. Harvest operations •till going on in «omt 
dletrlols. Fever In parks of nine, ostHedlsease In parts of leu. 
small poz In parts of four, and obolera In par's of three districts, 
Bengal.— Some rain In most districts, Ploughing* aud sowings 
In full progress. Indigo and sngaroaoe doing well, habi crops 
mostly gathered, with good outturn. Boro rice harvest has begun. 
Mahua crops moderate In Cbota Nagpore, bat plentiful In S mthal 
pergunnahs. Public health generally fair. 

JV. ff, P, and Oud h.— Harvesting of rabi nearly completed, 
Rain has fallen In most districts. Supplies sufficient and prioes 
steady. Cholera and small poz still oontinue to be reported from 
a few districts ; otherwise heilth Is good, 

Punjab,— Slight rain has fallen In th<* D«lhi and Umballa dis- 
tricts. Health good. Prioes rising in the Rawalpindi, Dara Ismail 
Khan, and Peshawar districts j elsewhere high but stationery. 
Expeoted rabi yield below average. 

Central Provinces . — Cloudy weather has continued throughout 
the week, and rain has fallen in places. In the Bitaspore district a 
considerable fall of rain has occurred, which has enabled the people 
to pueh on ploughing for th tkhurif. Season prcepeots uuohangevl. 

Burtnah.— Slight increase of obolera in Mou’mein, one oaso each 
in Rangoon aud Thayetmayo, a few oases In Akyab and Pegu; other 
wise publio health of L^wer Burma good. Slight cattle-disease In 
four districts. Reports received from six districts of Upper Bur 
mah. Publio health good. Food supplies scarce In Shweuo, and 
prioss high, Prioes riang in Pyinroaua, elsewhere supplies suffi- 
cient, and prioes normal. Agricultural operations and proepiots 
•atlsfaotory. 

Weather seasonable, Rain has been general. Sowing 
of paddy and dumahi orops still in progress. State of pro*p« ots 
favourable, Tea-pluokiug and manufacture oommeuoed in Dibru- 
garb, Cattle-disease prevalent in Karimganj, sub-divislou of Sylhet, 
9 death* from obolera from Katlgara, 4 from Silobar, and 1 from 
Lakblmpore reported. Publio health good otherwise, Priots 
steady. 

Mysore and Ooorg, — Slight rain reported in parts. Standing 
orops in good condition. Prospeots of seascu favourable. Water 
supply and pasturage are diminishing In psrts of the Kadur diatriot. 
Publio health good. Cattle-disease and small poz prevalent In 
parte, Prices slightly risen in the Cblttaldroog district end fallen 
In Bangalore, Tumkur, and Hasean districts. Coffee plants have 
bloseomed very generally In Mtroare, 

Berar and Hyderabad —Weather cloudy and warm, Tbreehlng 
of rabi almost oompletsd. Ploughing for khartf in progress. Fever, 
small- poz and cattle-diasase in parts of Akola ; ohoiera still, 
prevalent In Hyderabad and Suburbs. Elsewhere publio heslth 
good. Prloe* steady. 

Central India Sttfes ,— Weather cloudy and hot. Crops fair, 
' Average outturn of opium In Agar 12 snnas in the rupee. Opium 
gatheredjjhft-BUoBpwar. Cholera decreasing in Morar. Eisewhtre 
publio hvAtlggood, Prioss stationary. 

BajpoHana — Wsather seasonable. S ight shower* in plaoss. 
Tanks and wells diminishing generally, Crope being hsrvested. 
Threshing continues Mahua being gathered. Small pox and fever 
very prevalent generally* In other reepsete publio heslth good 
everywhere. Prtoe* fluctuating. 

flty*l,~~Mack thunder during the last two days, Sky overoait 
and weather comparatively oool, Prospsots fair. 


The accounts relating to the opium revenue for the current 
year are curious. Up to date, for April, the revenue from (he 
Bengal drug is Its, 97,600 short of the sstimatee, while the 
March sales of Bombay ezeeeded the estimates by Rs. 2,03,325, 
showiug a profit of Rb. 108,725 for two months of the year, 
and a gain of a little below 221 lakbs for the first four months 
J of 1887, over the estimates, 

I The prospects of the Indigo crop in the Madras presidency 
* were very satisfactory up to the end of February. The area 
under cultivation was 389,196 acres, against 267,044 acres in 
the previous year. The late sowing of the last autumn covered 
95,102 acres, or an average of 24 per cent of the entire cultiva- 
tion. The piinoipal Indigo growing districts are Kistua, 
Nellore, Cuddapah, Kurnool, and South Arcot. 

I The ‘ rabi ’ harvest in the Punjab seems to have been so 
unfavorable, that there is room for great uneasiness ae to the 
prospects of the people. The failure appears to have been 
universal, and the period is past when any rain, however 
copious, could charge the character of the harvest. The 
Government will no doubt see that proper steps are takeu to 
asoertaiu the exact position of the people, aud the help they aft 
likely to require. 

# # # 

A local contemporary has been at the pains of publishing a 
series of articles on Brick Tea, and the possibility of supplying 
Tibet with this article manufactured in India, We hare our- 
selves advocated such a trade ; but the difficulties in the way 
of accomplishing such a desirable end would appear to be very 
J great, if we ure to credit the statements made by a Darjeeling 
correspondent of another contemporary, whose letter will be 
found in another column. 

• * 

» 

Two letters have appeared in our contemporaries, the" 
Pioneer And the English' nan, in reply to Mr. Donald dmeaton’s 
note on the wheat trade of India, from persons evidently con- 
nected with the trade. They both plead “ not guilty " to the 
charge brought against the shippers of wheat at Bombay 
and Calcutta. So far as the letter of “ a Calcutta Exporter," 
is concerned, the Pioneer has “ hit off ” the mark, and its 
critioism will be found elsewhere. The letter of “ A Trader M 
is a rather rambling one, but we nevertheleM reproduce it, aa 
containing the views of the mercantile community upon this 
important question. 

« 

The Rev. Janes Dotle writes from Kilaoheri as follows 

•• A monster lime, fully ripe, was taken off a tree In the Irish 
Mission farm, Madras, the other day, weighing 2| lbe. The frag- 
ranoe of this single fruit was to powerful ae to eoent a whole house 
—an ordinary bungalow ! On cutting it open, I found the under* 
eui face of the skin Irregularly and abnormally developed, the pipe 
almost devoid ol juice, and a quantity of dark brown, mneparent, 
aud apparently viscid matter ttausfased In varloas dUae lions, 
wbioh on being compressed between the fingers, orumbltd to a 
white powder, insoluble in water. 

The tobacco crop of Beugal during the past year is described 
as a very good one in the official returns, The total quantity 
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exported amounted to 117,700 maunds. This cannot be re- 
garded as indicating a very brisk trade in this 
leaf, especially when it is remembered that the tobacco plant 
is indigonoip to Bengal and Behar. The quantity exported 
must not, however, be taken as a basis in calculating the total 
cultviation and out-turn of the cured leaf, for a very large 
quantity is locally consumed, the Natives being heavy smokers, 
The principal tobacco growing district is Ruugpore, in 
Northern Bengal, where it forms oue of the chief articles of 
export trade. The Nuddea district also grows a superior kind 
of tobacco, known as the “• Hiugli,” while in the Dooars its 
cultivation is now spreading. 

Pleuro-pneumohia. has been spreading at an alarming rate 
in Scotland. The A'orth British Agriculturist in a recent 
issue says: “ During the last few months— since the middle 
of Janaary, indeed— there has been a very serious spread of 
pleoro puegxponia throughout Scotland. Up till the end of 
1886 there was not so ipuch to complain of as regards the 
ravages of this moat insidious and fatal complaint, though the 
country has not been completely clear of it for a considerable 
time. Not for many a day, however, with what are termed 
suppressive machinery in force in each cpunty, have there been 
so many ontbreaks as have occurred since last New Year. 
At the present moment, we believe there are nearly sixty 
infected herds and contaminated steadings or courtyards in 
Scotland with pleuro-pneumonia. That certainly gives cause 
for uneasiness ; all the more so that the pest is widely spread 
over Scotland. The east Borders are tolerably clear, ami so 
are the counties uorth of Banffshire ; but the disease really 
threatens the rest of Scotland in a formidable fashion,” 

The following letter has been addressed by the Assistant 
Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, to the Under Secretary of 
State for India, regardiug the more extensive utilization of the 
various species of cactus in the extraction of alcohol in India : 
—lam directed by Mr. Thiseltou Dyer to draw attention to a 
paragraph iu the report on the Government Botanical Gardens 
^aI Bagh) dated 10th June 1886, which meutions that great 
tracts of caoti exist in Mysore (and probably also in other parts 
of India) which at present are useless for any purposes what- 
ever. Possibly, as proposed by Dr. Bonavia, the country prickly 
pear of India cau be utilised for the purpose of grafting on it 
good fruity varieties from Malta and elsewhere, but failing this 
the attention of persons iu India might very well be directed 
to the subject of utilizing the fiuits of different specess of 
Opuntia for the purpose of extracting Alcohol. This subject 
has lately been brought before the Foreigu office in a Report 
by Mr. Consul Bidwell, of Malaga, dated July 9th, 1886, and it 
is fully described in a pamphlet “ Memoria aobre a cultivo de 
los ehumbos Y su empleo para la fabrication del alcohol : by D. 
Fernando de la Camara Malaga, 1886. 

The following is the official summary of the reports on the 
state of the season and prospects of the crops for the week 
ending 14th April, 1887 Rain in varying quantities has 
fallen generally throughout Madras, Bengal, the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, and Assam, Slight showers have also 
occurred iu parts of Bombay, the Central Provinces, Rajoofcana 
and Mysore and Coorg. The rainfall was geueral in Lower 
Burma during the week endig 2nd April. The rabi harvest 
is approaching completion iu Bombay, Bengal, the North' 
Western Provinces and Oudh, Hyderabad, and Rajputana, and 
has been completed iu the Central Provinces and Berar. The 
prospects of the harvest are, on the whole, favourable, except 
In the Punjab, where the yield is expected to be below the 
average. Operations for the khurij harvest have commenced 
in parts of Bambay and the Central Provinces. The stauding 
crops are good in Madras, Mysore and Coorg, but rain is still 
wanted in some parts of Madras. In Bengal the spring rice 
harvest has begun, and cultivation for the autumu crops is 
in progress. In Assam the early rice sowings are still going on. 
Indigo and sugarcane promia well in Bengal, and sowings for 
these crops have also.commenced in the North-Western Brovin- 
ftaandOudh The public health in all Provinces is geue^lly 


good. Prices are rising in three districts of the Punjab, and 
flaling in three district of ihe Central Provinces. Elsewhere 
they are steady. 

* * 

• 

The Pioneer writes as follows regarding the report of the 
Committee on Mr. Roger’s invention for compreseing fodder 
In addition to the two Committee! who examined the oompretsed 
fodder of Mr. Arther Rogers 1st £*h*raopore, and whoit reports 
we have already notloed, specimen bales of tbs fodder were ex- 
amined at the Nauohaadl Fair at Meerut by a number of mili- 
tary officers, among whom were Major-General Sir George 
Greaves and Lieutenant-Colonel Graham-Smith, * and a copy of 
their report le now before ne. The recorded opinion of these 
I Gentlemen le that there li nothing new In thle method of com- 
I pressing fodder, with the exoeptlon that bhuoa baa not hitherto 
been luooeesfally compressed, that the plan proposed by Mr. 
Rogers of utilising certain mills as the maohlnery of ownprAslon 
4s a good one ; and that there Is 11 no question as the advisa- 
bility of compreseing fodder If It has to be oarrled with an army.' 1 
Probably the faol that another method of compressing fodder 
has now been brought under notioe of Government made the 
enbeorlbere to this report ohary of committing themselves. At 
any rate comparing their report with the more detailed oooe 
given by the Committee, over whloh Colonel Ben Williams pre< 
sided, they have hardly aooorded eo generous a recognition of 
the merits of Mr. Rogers method aa they might have done, 
Instead of giving emphasis and prominence to the advantages of 
the Roger'* patent, they state that the method has In It 
nothing new. and only admit tte peculiar merit eubeequently 
or by way of qualffioatlon. It le just because Mr. Rogers has 
suooeeded in compressing bhusa, which had never prevlouely 
been done, and bsoauee he requires no new plant or maohlnery, 
that bis method has distinct originality and oarrlea ad van. 
tagee In Its train whloh It le dlffionlt to see oan be secured 
otherwise. By compressing Lhasa Mr. Rogers bee solved the 
problem of compressing the one fodder moat plentiful and easily 
procurable In India ; and by reqnlrtog for the purpose only 
existing ootton-preeeeB he oan do thle at a coat so email aa to 
be Impracticable la the[oese of any method necessitating tbe Im- 
| portstfou of machinery from England. 

Our contemporary goes on to aay that “ on this 
I point there cannot be the shadow of a doubt. We can state 
aa a fact that West's Patent Press Company, Limited, 

' which owns hydraulic presses of the sort used by Mr. Rogers, 
at all principal stations in Northern India, have offered to 
! compress fodder on Mr. Rogers' system at the rate of 12 annas 
| a maund, provided the fodder be supplied by Government. 
These presses lie idle at present except from October to March, 
but the Company are willing to let the Government have the 
use of them even during these months should the opportunity 
occur. There are twelve stations where these presses are 
available, and Mr. Rogers claims to be able to turn out from 
them two lakhs of bales of compressed fodder per month. 
Now, suppose machinery had to be imported from England 
and set down at every one of these stations, it is perfectly 
clear that the initial outlay would be enormous, and this would 
ultimately appear in the cost of the bales. If, on the other hand 
only one large factory were established, there would still be a 
arge outlay necessary on machinery ; but besides this there 
are grave objections to having only one factory, or even a few 
of them. Cheap fodder like bhusa caunot stand any large item 
of carriage to any central factory, and, therefore, the larger 
the number of pressing centres the cheaper the fodder. A 
single factory, moreover, would be liable to vicissitudes of 
season. This year, for example,there is almost a famine scarcity 
of fodder in the Punjab, but by the utilisation of the presses 
iu the North-West, where there is no soarcity, two lakhs of 
bales could be sent to the Punjab in a month. Lastly, a single 
faotory would have the appearance of a monopoly, and the 
strain on it in time of war would be over-whelming { Of course 
there is the question whether the fodder produce^ Under Mr. 
Rogers' system is as good aa that produced under the other, and 
this is, no doubt, a point the Government will have to take into 
consideration ; but iu the meantime we can state that Sir 
Edward Buck, whose opiuiou is entitled to very great weight, 
has recorded his belief that Mr. Rogers fodder cannot be im- 
proved on. We heyve made tl^ese remarks out of no prejudice 
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against the rival system to that of Mr. Roger* j bat that system 
is known to have theoapport of the Home nathori ties, and on 
more than one occasion too much attentiod has been paid to 
saoh support in deciding a purely Indian question We trust 
there will be nothing of the sort in the present instance/' 
We entirely agree with our contemporary^ views ; and 
cannot but condemn this systematic want of recognition by the 
Government of any thing Indian, no matter how valuable. It is 
in this way that local enterprise and inventive genius in India 
are cheeked and suppressed, instead of being recoguised and 
encouraged The disabilities of the Indian inventor will be 
further enhanoed by the provisions of the new Inventions and 
DesignStAct, now before the Supreme Legislative Gouncil. 


Planters have hitherto taken new ground nearly every year, 
leaving plantations fallow for five or six years to recuperate, 
but the increasing demand for land has led to the introduction 
of artificial manure, and the importing of guano. The cultl* 
vation of tobacco is found to be so profitable that the old 
plantations of pepper and nutmeg, which were formerly of 
considerable importance, are being abandoned for the 
growth of tobacco. There were about ninety planta- 
tions in the above-named three districts in 1885, and 
sixteen more were to be opened in 1886 The cultivation 
is being tried in the new provinces of Aasaflhan and Tamiang, 
as the available ground in the Deli district is nearly ail 
occupied. The plantations are chiefly owned by companies, 
but in some instances by private firms or individuals. For the 


Cohsi d erablb excitement prevails amongst the opium 
merchants at Hong* Kong, in consequence of a Bill that has 
been brought into the local Council, to give effect to the agree- 
ment come to last year, by the joint Commission that was pro- 
vided for by the Chefoo Convention sixteen years ago, but that 
was not appointed until last year. Th* Bill aims at the suppres- 
sion of the smuggling that has notoriously prevailed in the 
conduct of this trade. The merchants complain that the officials 
show undue Chinese proclivities, and can “ hardly be weaned 
from their narrow and circumscribed range of vision,” On the 
other hand, the Houg-Kong Daily Press gives full support to 
the Bill, and believes that it will put au end to fhe just com- 
plaints of the]Chinese authorities, while distinctly lessening the 
evils connected with the trade 

“ If the new Bill is accepted, we shall have a well-known 
tariff, and no exactions by under-lings, or if there be any at first, 
there will be a chance of these being promptly redressed. 
Owners too, will at all events have their opium in their own 
godowns, instead of in hulks, as might have been the case. They 
are Birnply asked to co-operate to prevent smuggling at some 
slight trouble to themselves. Singapore does this already for 
the sake of her own revenue, and it seems reasonable to suppose 
that Hongkong will do the same for her own revenue, to relieve 
her trade from restrictions, to please China, and to fulfil the 
pledges given by the British Government.” 

As to any fear that the opium trade may be driven elsewhere, 
it may safely be dinmissed according to the Daily Press. Macao 
acts in conceit wi»h Hongkong, and therefore can secure no ad- 
vantage over that colony, or offer a refuge to smugglers. The 
trade is hardly likely to go to Haiphong, where the duty on 
opium is $15 per ball. The drug cannot be landed at Saigon 
unless to the opium farmer ; and it certainly will not go to 
Manilla, The one peril, says the writer, that menaces the 
Indian opium, ib the rivalry of the native drug. “ But if the 
Chinese Government fail to increase the duty on home grown 
opium, and it interferes with the import of the foreign drug, 
their revenue will uudergo a serious decline. This contingency 
has already been foreseen by the Viceroy of Chihli, and we 
believe the 5uty on the native drug, in spite of the reported 
opposition of the Marquis Tseng, will be very materially 
increased. The Pekin Government will not lightly surrender 
so large and certain a revenue, merely to profit the poppy 
cultivators of Yunnan, Kweichow, and Manchuria.” It is 
certain that the Governmenment will no longer suffer the 
reproach of failing to carry out the provisions of the Chefoo 
Convention. Public opinion at home is too pronouuced amongst 
men of all parties, to permit the evasion of the Convention any 
louger. 

* « 

* 

The cultivation of tobacco was first introduced into Suma- 
tra iu 1864, while its produce is growiug in favour with 
Europe, on account of its large thin leaf with scarcely percepti- 
ble ribs, and its even colour. The leaf is now greatly in 
demand for gigar wrappers, at a comparatively moderate price. 
The^tak export value in 1884 was 27 £ million florins, or about 
£2,500,000. The three chief producing districts are on the 
east coast of Sumatra, vk , Deli, Langkat, and Serdang. The 
average prices realised are, for- 
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opening of a plantation a capital of 15 to 25,000 dollars is 
necessary, the field work is done by Chinese labourers, imported 
from Penang. 

One of the largest export firms in the trade, is Messrs. 
Kebding, Huttenbach & Co., and information from reliable 
sources declares that the profit yi 1884, was iu some instances, 
as high as 140 per cent, upon the capital employed. The 
district of Deli alone exported 80,000 kilos of leaf in 1885. 
The shipments mostly go, via Singapore, by steamer to Holland, 
but a portion of theSumatra tobacco finds its way into Germany. 
Thus Bremen imported : — 

In 1884 kilos 1,160,000 value 4,205,000 Marks. 

„ 1885 „ 1,346,047 „ 5,480,999 

If the new plantations prove successful iu the proviuces to 
be opened out, it is thought that the price of Deli tobacco may 
go lower, bat in spite of au increasing production hitherto, 
prices have been well maintained and have even risen. We are 
indebted for these notes to KMow'e Review, and we cannot 
but think that tobacco should yet prove one of the great staples 
of India’s exports. 

Writing of the Ghaut forests of the Nilghiris,an Ootacamund 
paper says 

“There can be no doubt that Castillo a t\ ts'ica would thrive In the 
lower Ghaut valleya. The climate, soil, and general surroundings 
of the forest in whloh the oaoutobouo tro* is indigenous, are exactly 
| similar to that of the lower Ghaut range. The point, however, 
wbioh nothing but experience on the spot oan determine, Is whether 
In this traot of teeming fertility and bewildering wealth of species, (I 
oan so far intrude on the olosely fitting vegetative economy as to 
oouqaer an Independent position in the forest flora. Most probably 
it wonld require some artiflolai aid to maintain Itself. Only to a 
limited extent could we afford the latter, for the same poisonous 
olimate exists in the traots under discussion as In the trees* new- 
world habitat. Toe region is permanently Inhabited by aboriginal 
tribes, who sometimes settle down into villages in healthy local- 
ities ; at other times retire to the most lonely and malarious por- 
tions of the belt where they seem to be dying out. They cannot 
be relied upon for general work, but abundant labour for a por- 
tion of the year may be psooured, Villages with surplus labor 
exist ou spurs of the Ghauts almost overhanging the low oountry, 
in a cool and non-malarious olimate, two or three thousand feet above 
the sea. Oo such a spot tbs hut of the supervising offioer oould 
be ereoted and fever-stricken coolies located for ohange of air The 
whole forest region below is now pierced by easy Ghaut roads at 
intervals of about fifty mile'* and bridle-paths run up the accessible 
paste) utong whloh the produce of the hilts le taken to the sea. 
In the lower Ghaut forests Oastilloa etastiea would find a habitat 
quite as suitable and unhealthy as Its own In America, and with a 
little oare and oulture there is no doubt, it would yield at least 
twice the amount of rubber which it now produoee in Its normal 
state. Planters might do worse than turn their attention to this 
cultivation. In these traots may be seen towering trees such as 
grow nowhere else between the two seas ; ebony elowly rotting ; 
osrdamoms, gamboge, woodsoil, oinnamon oil, resins, gums, £o., 
‘going to wsste and untouched. True, it Is difficult to work some 
parts of those belts ; to drag heavy timber, slides wduld have to be 
constructed or elephants employed. Though the latty exist In 
large numbers In an unregsnsrate state on the spot, yet in most of 
ths aoolivltissi no elephant oonld work on a crumbling foot-hold 
dipping down at an angle of 40°, We fall to see, however, why a 
portion of the evergreen forests should not be put In working order. 
If money for forest purposes Is to oontlnue as scarce as it has been. 
It thotfldta preferonoe be iptsl Wbme lb will yield tbe qnblMit 
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returns, i.e n ins rational working of the Ghaut forests , , . Coo* 
•lderlog the fnaooseslblllty and unhealthlness of the lower Ghaut 
forests, wo have here a oaie of what i« termed a 4 providential adap 
tatlon of waye to means' in the faot that the looellty le ao well fitted 
to prodnoe ao artiole eo neoeenary io the arte and of ettoh a growing 
application ae oaoutobooo. 


INDUSTRIAL STATISriCS OF INDIA. 


One of the moat important returns issued by the Govern* 
ment ia that whioh contains the Industrial statistical tables for 
the whole of British India, showing the material progress aud 
condition of the country. The latest return just received em- 
braces the period from 1879*80 to 1885 86, aud brings to light 
some very interesting facts. From the census statistics, based 
on the census of 1881, we gather that Oudb, Bengal and the 
N‘W. Provinces are the mostdeusely populated provinces in the 
Empire. The whole male population of the country is set down 
at nearly 130 million souls,of whom less than 12$ percent are re- 
turned as being engaged in commercial and industrial pursuits, 
while 40 per cent, or over 52 millions, were directly engaged in 
agriculture. To these might also probably be added the bulk 
of the labourers, aud a large proportion of those returned as 
«* independent and non-productive,” both of which together 
comprise nearly 66£ millions, or slightly over 43 per cent. Out 
of a total of 714,707 towns and villages in India in 1881, a 8 
many as 348,466 contained less than 200 inhabitants each, while 
of towns, properly so called, the number is relatively very small, 
for an area of 13,72,688 square miles. There were only G3 
towns with a population exceeding 50,000, and only 23 excee- 
ding 100,000, of which five alone exoeeded 200,000, viz, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Hyderabad, ( Deccan, )*including Secunderabad, 
and Lucknow, The increase in the population of these large 
towns in very noticeable, especially in a few cases like Rangoon, 
where it has been quite remarkable. It is noticeable that, while 
in 1871 there were only 45 towns, with a population exceeding 
60,000, the number had increased to 63 in 1881. 

Under the head of Forests, a very remarkable increase is 
noticeable, showing that these operations have been pushed 
on witfr great vigour during the last eleven years. At the end 
of 1886-86 the area of forests demarcated and reserved by the 
State was 49,474 square miles, as compared with 12,071 square 
miles in 1874-75. In 1878 79 it was raised by operations in the 
Central Provinces alone to 40,971 square miles. These Pro- 
viucea have the largest area of forest land in India, (19,434 
square miles), Bombay, Bengal, British Burrnah, N,-W. P. and 
Oudh ; Madras, Assam and Behar follow in the order in which 
named The Punjab has the smallest forest area, only 1,417 
square miles. 

The statistics relating to Cinchona cultivation are very in- 
teresting, aud show the large share Government have in this in- 
dustry. The two Government plantations, iu Sik&him and in the 
Nilghiris, covered an area of 3,214 acres under cultivation. There 
is a small plantation in British Burrnah, but the area is not 
given. The Sikkhim concern had at the end of March 1886, a 
little over 6 million trees planted out, with 370,000 seedlings and 
routed cuttings, which yielded last year 205,410 lbs. of bark. This, 
added to the stock on hand at the commencement of the year, 
made a total of 415,131 lbs.* available for manufacture during 
the year. Out of this, 4,625 lbs. of febrifuge were produced. The 
largest proportion of the trees on the Sikkhim plantation 
consisted of the tuccirubra variety ; but the more 
valuable calitiya ledgeriana variety is gradually taking 
its place. The Nilgiii plantations cover an area of 847 acres, 
planted out with nearly 2 million trees, of which the largest 
number comprised the 0. Offirinali't The outturn of bark 
during the year 1885-86 amounted to 113,306 lbs , of which 
111,040 lbs. were sold by auction at Madras. The information 
regarding private plantations is not quite complete or satisfac- 
tory ; but from that accessible we gather that they covered an 
area of 7,204 / acres, of which more than half is on the Nilgiris ; 
Coorg comes next with 1,800 acres, then Bengal and Myaoro 
with 1,200 and 326 acres, respectively ; the whole representing* 
10,269,047 plants, which yielded 268,479 lbs of bark at the 
end of 1865-89* 

Perhaps of all planting industries, tea cultivation In India 
increased in the most marked manner; while in 1975-79 the total 
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area was only 194,836 acres, yielding a little over 26$ million 
lbs j it had increased iu 1885 to 283,985 acres, yielding over 
71$ million lbs. Thus within these eleven years, the acreage 
under tea increased by 128 per cent ; and the whole outturn by 
170 per cent. Of course by far the largest proportion of the 
acreage is in Asspm and Caohar, Bengal coming next. All the 
rest of India and Burrnah put together do not cover even half 
the area of the Bengal plantations. 

Coffee cultivations does not appear to have made 
any progressduring the past few years, and the figures for the 
two years, 1884 and 1885 show scarcely any difference In 
the acreage under this crop. The figures, moreover, are said 
to be ao defective as to render it almost impossible to make any 
useful comparison with former years, The entire area under 
mature plants in 1885 was 186,326 acres, and the outturn a 
little below 35 million pounds. The causes which have injuri- 
ously affected this industry in recent years, are too Well known 
to need recapitulation here. The entire industry is confined to 
the Southern Presidency : Mysore, Madras and Coorg between 
them having 180,000 acres of the total area. 

The cultivation of cotten is mostly confined to the Western 
Presidency and the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. Since 
1877-78 the area under this crop increased largely in 
Bombay, bolli in British and Native States. Taking 
it in round numbers, the entire area under cotton in India 

calculated at a little over 13 million acres, of which the 
Bombay Presidency has 44 million acres. In 1877-78, the area 
in Bombay was 2,863,000 acres, which increased in 1883-84 to 
5,130,844 acres, but fell off in 1884-85 to 4,850,000 acres. This 
again has fu ther decreased iu 1886 87 to 4,333,920 acres. But 
these figures as well as those relating to outturn aud export are 
acknowledged to be so untrust worthy, that it is uot considered 
necessary to comment upon them. 

On the subject of Cotton Mills, some interesting facts are 
given. In 1885-86 there were 89 mills at work in India, con- 
taining 16,748 looms aud 2,213,345 spindles. They consumed 
about 233 million pounds of Cottqn in that year, and employed 
on an average about 71,577 persons daily. The nominal capital 
of these mills is returned at 848 lakhs, but it is calculated that 
it is not short of 1000 lakhs, or iu conventional exchange, 10 
millions sterling. Bombay has 67 out of the 89 mills, the re- 
mainder being divided between Bengal, Madras, N-W. Pro- 
vinces and some of the large Native States. As an iutstance of 
the rapid development of the industrial resources of this coun- 
try, it is noted that the past 12 years have seen the creation of 
52 out of the 67 mills now working in Bombay The same may 
be said of the other provinces ; in fact, that the mill iudustry 
<57 India was only passing out of its infancy twelve years ago 

Of Jute mills, there were 24 ut work at the end of the 
official year 1885 86, all of them, with' one exception, being iu 
the vicinity of Calcutta. They employed over 47,600 persons, 
and worked up about 152 thousand tons of Jute during the 
year. The mills represent a capital of about 306 lakhs, (3 
millions sterliug at conventional exchange), but the figures are 
incomplete in many respects. This, like the Cottou-spinning 
industry, has practically grown up during the past 14 years, 
There are only four woollen mills in the coun'ry, and these are 
ouly in their infancy, the oldest having b^eti in existence 
about seven years. They represent an aggregate capital of 17 
lakhs. 

Of paper mills there are yet altogether five in Bombay, 
two in Bengal, one at Buckuow and one at Gwalior. Of these, 
three art private concerns, aud the rest represent an ag- 
gregate capital of Rs. 3,868,000. Six of the mills are reported 
to have turned out piper of the aggregate value of Rs. 17,79,954 
daring 1885. 

The brewing industry in this country has developed very 
largely during the past seven years, aud Indian brewed beer 
is now almost entirely consumed by the British troops out Li£e. 
There were altogether *24 breweries established in IiMia, of 
which five closed between 1879 and 1883. The outturn of beer 
rose from 1,569,000 gallons in 1879 to 3,150,342 gallons in 1885, 
of which the Commissariat purchased 1,982,777 gallons, against 
349,100 gallons in 1875. The average purchases of the Com- 
missariat for the years 1881-84 amounted to 1,809405 gallons 
yearly. Tht imports of E iglish bjer for Government in 1885- 
99 only aawoattd to 975,399 gallons against 1,605,092 g dlont 
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in the previous year. Nearly all the beer now consumed by 
the troops in Northern India is Indian brewed, and the dis* 
placement of imported beer elsewhere is only a question of 
time. 

Goal mining is now an established industry in this country, for 
there were no less than 95 collieries at work in 1865, of which 
Bengal alone had 90 ; the others are situated in the Central 
Provinces, Assam and Central India The total output of 
coal in 1885 was 1 . 294,221 tons. There is every reason to 
believe that coal exists iu great quantity in India, and only 
awaits prospecting and working. 

The above represent the principal large industries of India 
There are a great many other large industries, such as silk mills, 
rice mills, Timber Mills, Indigo factories, Tobacco farm 4, Sugar 
works, &c., the returns for which are more or leee imcoraplete, 
and we do not therefore notioe them separately here. 

AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS IN THE N.-W. 

PROVINCES AND OUDH. 

The report ou the operations of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, North-Western Provinces and Oudb, for 
the year ending 30th September i880, is one of the most satis- 
factory records of the kind we have yet seen. It is the cus- 
tom to characterise the departments of Agriculture in this 
country as mere useless and expensive machines, and the I 
officers in charge of them, as holdiug so many sinecures under 
Government, who might be better employed iu other ways. 
The report under notice is a practical refutation of these ground- 
less charges, as we shall presently show, I 

One of the most important functions of the Agricultural 
Department is necessarily the efficient maintenance of village re- 
cords, and a considerable portion of the report is devoted to 1 
the working of the arrangements recently introduced. The 
Potwari is of course the material utilized for the collection and 
compilation of statistics, and it is interesting to note the pro- 
gress this institution (if we might so call him) has made under 
energetic and capable management. There was a time when 
the Potwari did pretty much as he liked in the matter of col- 
lecting village statistics, and was regarded as a creature to be 
feared by the ignorant villagers and cultivators, while the in- 
formation supplied to the district officers wsb not only untrust- 
worthy and iuaccurate, but too often fudged up All that is 
changed now, and the Patwari of to-day is a well-trained sur- 
veyor, versed in the Revenue Code, and altogether an almost 
indispensable appendage to the Revenue and Agricultural De- 
partment of the State. Almost every district of tin* Uniteck 
Provinces has a Patioari school, where instruction is imparted 
in land surveying, mapping, revenue and settlement work, &c. 
Some idea of the work of these schools may be formed from 
the fact that since Octoter 1883, no less than 0,708 patwarit 
passed in all subjects, out of a total of 21,639 who attended 
school. The number who attended sohool in 1884-85 was the 
largest on record, haviug been nearly double that of 1885 80 
The total cost of these sohools was nearly Rs. 14,000 iu 
1884-85, against an income of Rs. 7,273 ; while the receipts 
during 1885-80 had reached Rs 18,956, against an expenditure 
of Rs. 16,800. The Director, however, observes that in some 
districts the attendance of candidates at schools is very small, 
and some difficulty is thereby experienced iu getting passed men 
to fill up vacancies. The causes which operate against these 
schools are— (1). The high fee of one rupee levied monthly, aud 
( 2 ). The poor prospects held out to Potwari* in teveral districts. 
To remove the first, the Director recommends the reduction of 
the fee to four annas if possible ; while the second cause 
can only he gradually removed. We have no doubt these and 
other recommendations for the efficient maintenance of village, 
rejprda wyi receive due consideration by the Govern- 
ment, • 

The next point of importance dealt with iu the report is 
the reclamation and improvement of waste laud, and protection 
of fodder reserves^nd arboriculture, The problem of reclaiming 
near lands has taxed to the utmost the resources of this h&rd- 
worked department. For the past four years an unsuccessful 
(so far) experiment has been carried out, by simply enclosing 


blocks of mar land, and allowing natural grasses to grow there* 
on, while at the same time planting out fodder trees in small 
patches of better laud. But the grasses wither away in the 
winter, while the rauk utar grass is of little or no value as fod- 
der, and the laud shows no signs of improvement. Last year, 
however, au experiment on entirely new lines was carried out 
on strictly commercial principles, aud consisted of cultivating 
such laud as it was at all possible to cultivate, and keeping 
stock on the rest. The results were not altogether unsatisfac- 
tory, and give grouud to hope that by this plan it may be 
possible to treat u$ar so as to make it yield a fair return for 
the labour aud capital spent on it, The experiment is to be 
repeated this year, and considerably better results are anticipat- 
ed. Au experimental method of plantiug trees on the worst 
war was also inaugurated last year, which is said to be making 
good progress. In this connection, we note that a writer iu 
the Ptonwr, in reviewing this report, says : — “ We observe that 
a writer in An agricultural contemporary olaims to have dis- 
covered a plant which not only revels ou utar , but actually 
extract) the salt from it, and turns it into good garden laud. 
We cannot help thinking, however, that we have heard some- 
thing of this sort before, and the singular fact that these mar- 
loving plants never seem to take to the usar of their own accord 
remains still unexplained.” The Agricultural contemporary 
referred to is the Indim Agrmdtw ist, which in its issue of 
the 20th ultimo, contained an important communication from 
Mr. Charles Maries, <> r Duibhurga, regarding the Inga Sam 
kuowu also as the 4< Rain Tree,” which is described os rendering 
saline soils fertile, by extracting the salty element when planted 
therein. Our contemporary not only failed to acknowledge the 
source of his information, but affected to discredit it. 
We hope, however, that the Agricultural Department 
will try the experiment of growing the Rain-Tree on usar 
lands. 

Several methods are being tried with the object of culti- 
vating infertile lands infected with re/t efllorescence iu the Ali- 
garh district, aud ultimately forming them into fodder reserves 
No results are published, as it is deemed too soon yet to make any 
forecast. But a successful experiment by the Collector of 
Etawali, in the matter of grass reserves, is rneutioned. fc con- 
sisted of enclosing an area of ravine laud, and successfully 
raising a goodly thicket of babul trees and large quantities of 
good fodder grass thereon, A large plantation in the Awa 
Estate affected with rtk was reclaimed, aud covered with a 
growth of grass aud turf. Boring operations were also atten- 
ded with considerable success. Eighteen complete sets of boring 
machines are now on hand, and at work in several district. 
They have been found of great value as au aid to successful aud 
economical well-sinking. 

Arboricultural Operation were carried on with much energy, 
and the results are very satisfactory, especially from a financial 
point of view. The total expenditure amouuted to Rs. 52,940, 
and the receipts to Rs. 44 520, thus showing an actual expendi- 
ture of Rs. 8,420 as compared with Rs. 34,700 in 1884-85, The 
total length of roads in the United Provinces is 0,892 miles, of 
which nearly half was protected last year ; 280 miles of avenue 
were added during the year, leaving 3,223 miles still to he 
planted. Nearly 84,000 trees were planted during 1885-86, 
against 122,545 in the preceding year, and 7l-per-ceut of 
the latter $re reported as surviving. Forty seven groves 
were maintained against 61 in 1884-85 ; four new groves 
were planted and eight old ones removed. All the 
groves cover an area of 135 aeres. Iu the matter of 
nurseries, 170 were maintained against 161 in 1884-85, 
Niue new ones were opened in the Moradabad district, and 20 
old ones closed. There were altogether 4,06,685 plants in 
these nuserics at the end of the year. The Director questions 
the advisability of maintaining these nurseries, aud thinks 
that young trees could more often be purchased or procured 
locally at cheaper rates. We do not advise this ; as, if we 
recollect rightly, the practice of purchasing young frees by the 
Forest Department was opeu to much abuse some years a go, 
^ud the discovery led to the establishment of Government 
nurseries, 

(To bo Qoniwutd.) 
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GARDENING IN CALCUTTA. 

XL 

FlBNB AN1> THBIE CULTIVATION. 

Nxzt to the Orobld fondly thoro !« probably no ofthor gonna the 
onltlvotlon of wbloh la ao generally mlamanaged in thia oountry, aa 
that of Verna. Undoubtedly they require otreful treatment, 
and will not endure muoh rough naage at the hands of the native 
malee, and every one who poaseeaea a garden knows that, with bot 
very few exceptions, these men oan never be brought to understand 
that the same treatment as regards soil, watering, Ao., under whieh 
anoh ptenta as Crotons, Dracwoas or Ixoras will flourish, will not 
answer equally well for snob delioate plants as Ferns, pegontas, 
Bartolonlas, Ao.; or even if they do understand thia muoh, they are 
almost Invariably too indolent to take any notion of It. It is there- 
fore, pepepaary, before oommenolng the culture of thia Interesting 
genua, to be fully prepared to take the entire obarge of this depart 
ment, or at least a careful supervision of it entirely Into your own 
hands, otherwise they are muoh better left entirely alone, for 
nothing bot failure and disappointment oan enaue If left to the 
tender meroles of the oless of men to wbloh the majority of gardens 
in Bengal are entrusted. 

Ferns and Selagiuellaa require shading from the direot raya of the 
eon, but should have plenty of light, moisture and warmlh, some 
must have more of the latter than others according to the olimate of 
wbloh they are natives. Thenearsr we oan attain to their natural 
condition of growth the better we shall suooesd Id their cultivation. 
To the enthusiast there Is probably no more Interesting experiment 
than that of racing ferns from spores, I might almost call it the 
mannfaotnre of ferns, for there Is osrtslnly no other process so 
apparently artificial oonneoted with the art of gardening. For 
when we take Into consideration the magnificence of struoture some 
attain, the varied and exquisitely beautiful form of others, we 
oannot bnt wonder that suoh beauty and grandeur should owe tbei, 
exletenoe to a source which just claims a name above nothing. 
With euoh slight materials to build the structure from, wo might 
attribute the bulk of success to art, but I shall tsy no more about 
mannfaotnre aloos we must depend on nature still to give life to the 
germ. Before entering on oultural details, I shall try to describe 
some of the most prominent features and parts that go to make up 
ths struoture of a fern, and that part of a fern we are more directly 
oonoeimed in— the spores— I shall endeavour to desorlbe more 
minutely • In the meantime let us consider the body or larger parts. 

Structure .— Three main prfnolpies are required to constitute a 
fern, namely, root, stem and fronds. The ro"ts are filamentous or 
thread-like, and represented In ferns by their blsokish 
wiry fibres. The stem (oaudex, or rhizome), is that part of the 
plant from whtoh the fronds and roots arise ; properly speaking, the 
general oharaoteriatio of a stem Is to aaoend, but this form of stem, 
from Its appellation, leads us to look for Its exletenoe under ground, 
However we are all aware that there are exoeptlonB to this, that 
there are tree ferns, as well as creeping ferns. In the leaves or 
fronds ws have that diversity of construction wbloh forms their chief 
.attraction. Fronds are composed of the M stipes," or lower parts, 
wbloh take their rite from the stem and stop at the junction of the 
leaves, denominated the M stalks." The nobis, or rib, Is but a 
continuation of ths stipes, extending Itself along the whole length 
of the lamina between the plnow or leaf divisions, on eaob side, 
usually producing secondary ribs, sometimes placed alternately and 
it other times standing opposite along the raohls. These secondary 
riba it times give place to what are termed primary velos, which 
also are at times split Into divisions, but at other times found entire. 
But I shall not venture further among the mists In osse we get like 
•one of those 11 veins evanssoent ” and find a difficulty In getting 
ashamed or extrloated, contenting ourselves with things superficial 
In tbslr nature, I shall now face a few of those awkward teohnloa 
phraeee wbloh moat be enumerated as we proceed with our subjeot 1 

Fronds are divided Into two classes,— simple and compound ; 0 } 
the former there oannot be a modification, of the latter there are 
several modifications. Fronds that are partly oleft, whose division^ 
do not,reaoh the mid rib, are designated “ pinnatlfled ” ; seoondJy, 
fronds having tbeir lamina cleft down to the raohls are pinnate ; 
thirdly, fronds whose leafy parts are twloe divided are designated 
•• bl-plnnate ";«fourtkly, fronds wbloh show their lamlual thrice 
divided are ^tailed trl*plnnats." Passing over other peculiarities, I 
•hall now attempt to desorlbe a M torus," or oluster of spore osses, 
and then break up the oommunlty and enter the oitadels of those 
wonderful particles of vegetable life (the spores), oommenolng enqui- 
ries by placing a pinnae (a sub* division of ths frond) of Zaetrea felix 
mat under the focus of our microsoops. What is oonsplooous in 
the first degree k the shield M Indus I uti M that protects the sorus 
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The shield has tail but rendered lie oommfesion, as is evident from 
the inssoure wsy It rests ever the pile of plump brown spore oases 
(sporangia} and the faot ofltssklrt* being d e e e e gaged and tucked 
np. Suppose we oarefully displace this induslum and get a more 
perfeot view of the sporangia, New we have it 1 .Those who have 
witnessed the aye of a fly magnified have some oenosptlon of the 
object ; the sight is be*ati!i»l beyond description, the little globes 
(each an independent souroe of eight) oloeely Arranged in suoceeslve 
rings gradually decreasing in olroumferenoq and numbers ,nntU the 
top Is orowned by an Individual, whloh beautiful regularity Is 
| oarried out from the base to the summit of wbat Is gentrally sup- 
posed to be the eye. Slznilar to this to tbs disposition of the 
sporangia over Its reoeptaole or post, where the spore oases are 
united to the fronds. Again, let us prosecute our researches 
further by bresklrg up this little store of curiosities, though we are 
loth to withdraw the eye from asoene whose ever-ohaoglng riohea 
verle with every touch of the refleobor as the rays, of light are 
augmented or diminished. When the torus Is broken down by a little 
friction, we have before the eye what sppeare to be a Vest accumu- 
lation of bioken spore oases and vpotei, heaped In confusion, a< d 
oonsplooous amongst these is the brokon reoeptaole Itself, half on 
edge, olearly showing the marks of devastation by Its divested look, 
A f *»w sporangia still adhere to it, but in most oases all that is 
left are the broken foot atalka. These sporangia whloh appear 
globular while in mass, have ohanged to an oval with an Irregular 
topping process attaobed to one end, this Is the foot stalk. Besides 
this foot stalk each spore case Is enolroled with a band lengthwise, 
something like a string of,o’osely set pearls embracing it. But 
what Is this strange oommotlon atwoik? What oan be driving 
the sporangia across our field of observation and scattering their 
auntenti like bursting bomb shells in evsry direction ? Now we 
have It I A strange phenomenon indeed, and equally grand to 
witness with any of the greater eruptions of nature, because we see 
In this diminutive work of Providence the same infinite perfection 
displayed as Is bestowed on things to the natural eye more wonder- 
ful. The spore oases are ixploding, and they altogether present a 
sight worth seeing. Some are rending in piooes by a slow but steady 
process, whfob Is caused by the breaking of that elastio penrl band 
which seoured them during the development of the spores within, 
and they now appear like living things writhing In agony, while 
fresh convulsions succeed eaoh other ; and while every succeeding 
shook extends the Irregular zig-zag like rents, the seeds are eject- 
ed all round, nor Is it till the ae^d oases are turned Inside out that 
this rending agent becomes enfeebled and movement dies, leaving 
Its neighbourhood strewn with almost Invisible and what appears 
In the microscope, transparent oval particles. These are the 
spores 

Having thus far endeavoured to show the wonderfully perfect 
construction, and the different ends that these objects have severally 
to fulfil, let us now consider the application of the spores aa seeds 
and subjects of oulture. Spores are known to perform the same 
(^functions as seeds, and are In every way equivalent to them ; yet 
notwlthstmding this similarity in other respeots, there exists a wide 
difference, more especially In their modes of germinating. Seeds 
give rise to both roots and stems from regularly established sources 
which Providence has assigned them. Spores differ, Inasmuch as 
they afford items from whatever part happens to bq uppermost, 
and roots vice vend. Indeed, both start spontaneously when plaoed 
In a position favorable to germination. 

When collecting spores for sowing, it should be notioed that they 
are properly matured, which will be seen In most Instances from 
the induslum being disarranged (where suoh exists), and of a 
brownish colour, as well as the sporangia being plump and of the 
•ame oast, but we should be certain we are not out-witted even by 
this rule, as In many instances the spores may already have taken 
flight. This faot bas frequently been Illustrated In my experience. 
While In the aot of making comparisons of spores tsken from differ- 
ent spsolts, wc often find wbat appears to the natural eye and the 
feeling between the fingers the finest developed sample to be, after 
being tried with the microscope, bnt the shells or spore-oasss, while 

1"“*“”"" BUS IN URBB, 

[To be continued ) 

THE TREE TOMATO. 

Wx have from time to time published whatever information 
we oould collect regarding thia fruit, in reference to, which 
much interest was excited a few years back. Its introduction 
into this country, especially in Southern India** has, we uuder- 
, stand* proved more or leas satisfactory. It is afcgweaant writing 
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muoh interest in England, and the following account of it has 
been supplied to the Qardentn’ Chronicle by Mr, D. Morris, 
the Assistant Director, Royal Gardens, Kew 

#l A fall account of this plant wav given by myself in the Oar • 
doners' Chronicle t vol. xxl , N.3., April 19, 1884, p. 510. It Is of 
shrubby habit, with boardly oordate and pubescent leave*, some- 
tlmea a foot long, The flowers are borne In sub-axillary oymee. 
of a pale fleshy colour with bright yellow atamen*. They have 
the odour of violets. The fruit l« about 2 to inohe* long, and 
about 2 Inches In diameter When ripe It la of rich orange ooloar. 
In the Weafe Indies It Is oslled Tree Tomato ; in Peru (its native 
oountry) It is known as Tomato de la Paz. It some 
times appears Id Oovenfe Garden market, as I am Informed by the 
editor, nnder the erroneous name of Granadllla as au Importation 
from the Azores, 

ILWhen in Jamafoa I was very favourably Impressed with the 
value of this comparatively little known fruit, as It answers in 
every respeot the purposes of the ordinary Tomato, while the plant 
Itself Is perennial and easily grown. The fruit is also produoed 
abundantly during tho winter months, from November to Marok, 
when ordioary Tomatos are not easily obtained. Unfortunately 
the plant le not hardy in England or in corresponding latitudes, 
nor will It stand extreme tropical heat. It ia, therefore, sub-fcrnpl- 
oa), and flourishes best in hilly distriots in tho tropics, with a mean 
annual temperature of about 68* Fahr. 

11 Daring the last thruo years eoveral huudrod packets of Tree 
Tomato seeds have been diutributed to various oonospondouts In 
the Colonies, and very favourable accounts hav* been received of 
the Introduotion of this fruit to Ceylon, Sou-hern India, and 
Eastern countries. Lately Dr. Shortfc, of Yaround, sent to Kew 
a pot of preserve made from the Tree Tomato fruit grown in 
Southern India.'* 

To the above our contemporary adde the following note 

The fruit is occasionally grown hi this oountry as we remember to 
have had speolmene sent us for Idoutlfioation, and they have also 
been exhibited before the Scientific Committee, As is the case 
with most cultivated plants, there is a considerable amount of 
variation in the siz**, colour and form of tho fruit. Iu the Ramie 
Horticok for 1881, p, 470, U a second coloured plate representing 
two varieties obtainei from eeed of that originally figured, On* of 
these is yellow and we mention the oircumst&noe an wo have juat 
received from Messrs, V icoarh, Colljer & uo. of Leicester, a fruit 
under the name of Melon Pear which is obarly the fruit of a 
solatium, very nearly allied to, if not Ideutlcsi with the Tree 
Tomato and wl'h " the egg p ant." Tho specimen 6"nt is seedless, 
and does not admit of absolute verification, but wo have no d»u‘.t 
that the fruit in question is the produce of a solan urn. As^urodly 
It Is not a melon and not a pear— nuffijieutly good reasons to the 
framers of popular name? to call it a melon-p mr. It baa it is tree, 
much of the fragrance of a melon. We aro promisod further 
specimens with flowers and leaves at auother time when the 
identification of this ao called melon-pear can be rendered 
certain. According to an artiolo In the March number of the 
American Gardener*' Monthly , this pluut Is oatled In Central 
America, Pepino, oj cuoumbor. 

We should like to kuow if the experiments with this plant 
are b till continued. We cannot help thinking that the iree 
Tomato would do admirably on the Nilgiries, the Sbevaroy and 
other hilly tracts in Southern India. In Ceylon it u, we think, 
grown successfully. 

Miscellaneous Items . 


«. Bveby dog has his day, 1 ’ and It would appear as tf the manufac- 
ture, of oleomargarine in the United States are likely soon to have 
their day, if there la any truth In tho following note In tho farmer*' 
Review ;— M It hae for some time been intimated to dairy circles, 

but rather under tbebrwsth for fear of irjury and demredifc to 

dairy Interfile ; that adulterated cheese was being made in large 
quantity from skim milk aud oleomargarine, ootton-seed oil being 
need to tat^he place of the cream of which the milk had been 
robbed, and the *roduot sold as “full cream” cheese, and that suoh 
practices were harming materially the trade in American cheese. 


Trk foreign Trade GatetU published at New York, writing on the 
milling Industry In India, says : “A new and promising step has 
been taken In India In the direction of developing home industries 
to ia pplf home needs. Hitherto the prodnot of the teeming wheat 
flildi hM biett shipped to Europe, ind bom Europe 


has been brought in return the same wheat ground 

into flour for Indian consumption. This was a capital 

arrangement for ship owners and European miller*. But It 
has dawned upon the Native mind that the work of grinding may as 
well be done At home, and the profits of European merchants and 
millers saved for the Indian people. Aooordlngiy a great native mil* 
ling corporation has been formed et Bombay and there are lndloa* 
tlons that it will be imitated in other Iudian oltlee. This will probab- 
ly mean higher prioes to the wheat grower and lower prioes to the 
bread oonsumer,and general advantage to the Indian people. Indeed, 
ays the Tribune of this oily, from whtoh we quote, al !t Is not lm» 
•ossible that the milling of wheat for the European market will yet 
be done within sight of the Iudian wheat fields." The Idea Is sug- 
gested that here la an excellent opportunity for American manufac- 
turers of all kinde of milling maohlnery to Introduoe their goode 
Into a region that is rappidly coming to the front as a wh#aH? r0 ’ 
duolng oountry." 

Tab Colonics and India recently published the following para- 
graph, as to the allegod Insecticide character of the tomato 
plant n A ourious statement, deserving the examination of bota- 
nists at homo, comes from Cape Co’ ony, where It le alleged that 
Insects are observed to shun land on whlah tomatoes are grown ; 
and the culture of the Lycoperslcon esculentun le aooordlngiy 
reoommendod in all oases where It is possslble to grow It under 
fruit trees, for Instanoo, slnoo the tomato will thrive in the 
| shade of other trees, which few other plants will do— for the sake 
of the virtues attributed to it as a prophyiaotio against the 
inroads of insect peats, The* popularity of the tomato as an esou- 
lent is Butflolently great to repay the trouble of planting on a large 
[ scale, even If Its supposed vlrturee proved to be a myth, and any 
surplus supplies might easily be preserved In tins and shipped to 
this oountry. It will be interesting to know whether the tomato haa 
been observed to excise any fcuoh effect on Inseotf elsewhere— 
in Canada for instance, where the fruit is so popular— 
or whether It is only In warmer climates, like thst of the Cape, that 
its peculiar powers are brought into play. Muoh the same power 
was once attributed, we believe to the common broad bean, but we 
are afraid this plant does not * live up to ’ Ita character.”— 
If the writer of the above had seen the tomato planta attaoked 
with Inseot pests as we have, we fear he would aay the same (H 
it as of the common broad bean. We do not know of another 
plant more liable to the attacks of insect euemlet than the tomato, 
at any rate In this country. 

Some time last year we had something to say regarding a new 
eoltth topee material in the shape of the dried outer oovering of the 
luff a acvtangula, (Toorole). A correspondent writing to the 
Gardens' s' QKrmmele from the Botanic Garden, British Guiana, 

I aske^: ** Is there not some mistake about this in the short artlole 
(p, 594, Gardener^ Chronicle, November 6, 1886) on •• Loffss to 
Japan?" The Luffa ; or Loofah, which Is used as a flesh-brush, 
is stated to be the product of Lujffa acutanyula . Is It not rathsr 
that of L. oyllndrtoa ? I am well acquainted with thsse two kinds, 
aud have them both growing here. Being on a visit to the 
“ Old Country" iu 1884, after an Absence often years, Ibadan 
opportunity of noticing those exposed for eale in chemists shops, 
and found them to be identical with the kind, viz., L. oyilndrloa, 
we grow here, and use dally for bathing purposes, and whloh are 
often made Into fancy artloles, snob as smoking caps, baskets, Ac, 
Both kinds ere slmllsr in general appearanoe, foliage, and flower, 
the latter a bright yellow, but the fruit is very different, that of 
L. oylludrloa having a smooth ekln whioh peels off clean from the 
vasoular portion leaving It In good order wlthont breaking the 
outside fibres. It Is too bitter In taste to use as a vegetable, L. 
soutangula has a rough skin with longitudinal furrow* and sharp 
angles or edges, from end to end ; this rough' ekln doe* not peel 
off like the other but breaks into email pieces clinging to fibrous 
portions. Tho full grown fruit is of the same length as that of 
its congener, but Is muoh thicker, containing quit* half as muoh 
sgaiu of the fibrous substance, which would make It an admirable 
matoric^l for padding, Iu the young condition the fruit before the 
vascular portion Is properly formed, Is an excellent vegetable quite 
equal to the beet* Vegetable Marrow. It is grown here for that 
purpose, but Is not sufficiently known." 

1 A few week's baok we published Professor J« L. Badd's views 
regardlogJthe girdling of fruit trees to make them bsar more 
abundantly. The following, from a correspondent of the Farmers' 
Review, gives the other side of the plofcnmi— While I would not 
attempt to orltldse Prof, Budd, Mr. 8pauldIog, or uuy one else who 
hM hid gftftHr sxptrUnot this myitUi I wmi rtfmln Iron r* 
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latlng a little expsrlsnoe I have bid la the girdling business# 
Several years ftgo I o»me Into possession o! ft farm that hud several 
tries thftt were very thrifty, ftnd were lftrgs enough to beer, yet 
persisted In growing wood Instead of fruit. I thought them good 
subjeots on whlob to try the girdling theory, then to highly laudid 
by the hortloultnrftl preii throughout the lend. During the month 
of Jane I oarefully removed a ring of bark from • number of tree*, 
The rings were of different widths on different trees, 
ringing In width from one-balf Inch to four Inches. The 
wounds on some ef the trees were oovered with oiled 
mftnllift piper, some with severs! thlokaeisei of oloth end some 
left exposed. The next sesson the trees from which the very nar- 
row ring wssUken, ftlso those oovered with paper and oloth, bore 
bnt little frail. 1! I remember right not muoh more than trees of 
the seme varieties engirdled. The balance of the girdled trees 
•' bore quite heavily and have continued to do so saoh alternate 
year slnoe, but not eo fine fruits, eud for e year or two not so muoh 
of lias the tress that were never mutilated ; neither are the trees 
so large, thrifty or healthy. Last October we bad a small oyolone 
that tort up by the roots and broke down quite a number of apple 
trees forms, and among them, some of those experimented with. 
Lately we have been cutting up the trees, and in every Instance 
exoept one, we found the girdled trees were deoayed, either near 
the p^aos girdled, or at the heart, and oae half of those unglrdled 
were not sffeoted lu the least. One of the trees now standing has an 
enlargement at the plaoe were the operation was performed muoh 
like that often seen In grafted trees, at the plaoe of union of the 
two sorts, but whether it Is sound or not I do not know. The rest 
standing ars still thrifty end healthy, and are I believe the ones 
from which the narrrw rings were taken, or those oovered 
with oloth or paper, though I cannot sty for certain. I am 
aware that from this single experiment not muoh can be 
told, but I have for the past four seasons girdled other treen 
and shall keep at It and report results if at all marked.” 

Selections. 

THE INDIAN WHEAT TRADE, 
t Pioneer. J 

Thebe are one or two points In the very Interesting letter from 
* A Calcutta Exporter” published in our issue of ytaterdey which 
sesm to invite oomment. Our correspondent, not without a 
good deal of reason It la true, speaks somewhat satirically of 
the '‘absurd, and impraot! cable proposals ” whlob have oooa- 
slonalty emanated from Government officials, more anxious to 
attraot the attention of their superiors tbau oapable of writing to 
ths polut; and though he very justly exoludes Mr. Donald Smeatjn 
from this o'ass, he thinks it " a little startling to find Mr. 
Smeaton, in brave defiance of political economy, fixing definitely 
the oost of production and the margin of profit on American 
wheat. Now, with regard to this point, It Is difficult to see 
where there Is anything M defiant of poiltioal economy ” in stating 
ths average cost of production of a quarter of wheat In a pratlou- 
lar country, la America, Mr. Prince, the author of a book 
on "American farming,” Mr, Rudolph, the Secretary of the 
Chlaago Board of Trade, and mauy others, have given estimates 
of ths oost of wheat production in the States ; and a similar work 
was done in India long before Mr. Smeaton wrote on the aubjeot, 
The estimates are, of course, only approximate, and they are 
liable to perlodioal revision ; hut in comparing the oonditions of 
production In different oountrlea at a particular time, they are 
not only useful, but indispensable. Our correspondent farther 
says that Calcutta merchants uevor try to make an unfair profit 
out of the refraotlon system, and that something like the "In- 
di pendent authority” desiderated by Mr, Smeaton, already exists 
for classifying the consignments from np country. We are glad 
to hsar that our correspondent's experience has led him to this 
conclusion; but Mr. Smeaton’s statement to the contrary was, it 
will be remembered, based on information supplied by the English 
representative of a well known Cawnpore firm, and by a large 
number of native commission agents in Meerut and Mueaffarnagar. 

Whether, therefore, the Calcutta merchants mean to deal fairly, 
or not, the faot remains that the up country dealers do no trust 
them, and art not likely to do so until some othrr Independent 
authority le set up, so that until that time the evils of rfbe re- 
fraction system must rsmaln. Our correspondent speaks of "the 
steady deterioration of Calcutta linseed” which hss taken plaoe 
tlnot the 41 extreme shrewdness ” of the London importer— a 
ikfowdnafti, he admits, "defeating Its own purpose”— Intro* 
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duoed the refraotlon system there. So It Is In the wheat Made, 
Sometimes the upoouptry dealer, and sometimes the merchant at 
Bombay or Caloulta, will gain, but meanwhile the wheat of India 
in discredited, Our correspondent throws all the blame for 
the perpetuation of the present system on the London Importer, 
As we have before said, If the Indian merchants have done all In 
their power to show those of Mark Lane that they oonld get 
olean wheat, If they paid for it, this Is quite juet. If however, as 
oar correspondent seems to imply, the Calcutta merchants 
merely look on the question as ono of demand and supply, being 
willing to send dirt or chaff, or peas aboard, if the foreigner Is 
Ignorant that olean wheat oan be supplied, without any attempt 
to dispel the Illusion, they are oertalnly not balmelest, To 
see that the products of a oouutry take as high a plaoe as 
possible in foreign markets Is one if the most obvious funotions 
of a Chamber of Oommeroe. The Bombay mill-owners pay a 
salary to an Aden firm ta disseminate information regarding 
their menufaoture ; to the Indian wheat merohanta this Is possibly 
a "brave defianoe” of eoonomlo law. Our correspondent thinks 
it neoesssry to prove that It would be better for the Indian 
trade were the wheat pure instead of dirty and adulterated, slnoe, 
"despite its admixture, it is yearly supplanting the oieaner Ameri- 
can varieties,” This either means that the suooess of Indian 
wheat is partially due to the faot that It Is In part not wheat 
at all, which Is a statement almost too marvellous even for a 
"commercial economist” to make, or it means that the suooess 
hss taken plaoe, truly, in spite of this dirty fact, from whloh the 
inference is that It would have been greater had no suob fact 
existed. 

To TUX EDITOR OF THE ENGLISHMAN,” 

Sir,— I n your issue of the 8th instant reference is made to a 
paper of Mr. Smeaton, Director of the Agricultural Department, 
North-West Provinces, with regard to the wheat trade of India 
Mr. Smeaton’a remarks on the trade usance of soiling wheat with 
five-per-oent, refraction, show his imperleot acquaintance with com 
meruial affairs, and his attempts to prove, with mathematical pre- 
oslon, how tbe poor native trader is dfssdvantageously treated 
by the European merohanta of Bombay and Calcutta, go a long 
way to coofirm this impression. It is strange, indeed, that Mr, 
Smeaton, in his wanderings in the North-West Provinces, should 
never have mot or made the acquaintance of the Marwarri 
native merchant, who more or le*a monopllzes the intermediate 
trade in wheat between the cultivator and the European mer- 
chant at the shipping ports. This Marwarri trader has the reputa- 
tion of being as keen a man in business as any Jew In Europe or 
any Scotchman aboard — proverbially looked upon as tbe smartest 
men In business. Mr Smeaton also alludes to the bribery frequent- 
ly praotised with underlings to get goods passed at a more favour - 
able refraotlou than the wheat tendered for delivery really contains, 
at the expense of the European merohant ; no doubt a deplor 
able state of affairs, thinks Mr, Smeaton, and the same feeling Is 
shared by the merchants (n Bombay and Calcutta, especially when 
they see their rupees go in a wrong dlreotlon, To Improve saoh 
irregularities In the wheat trade various questions and remedies are 
propounded by the Director of Agricultural affaires 

The Idea of oloaulng Depots Is not original, but was suggested 
four to five years ago by a firm in Calcutta, with the view of hav- 
ing a store at tbe Bally railway station. An up country firm of 
European grain merchants also suggested an elaborate plan to the 
Government of the North-West Provinces, to have a cleaning and 
receiving station at Cawnpore as a oentre of an Important wheat 
district. The old station of the Edit Indian Railway, with build- 
ings and sidings all ready, offered speolal facility for suoh a trial, 
The railway authorities were most anxious to promote It, but tbe 
Government did not see their way to let any of their officers of 
the Agrloultural^Department share the responsibility of super- 
vision. 

Similar application was made by tbe Siud-Panjab Railway Co. 
to the Ind'a Office at home, to allow tbe building of goods sheds for 
the reception of grain previous to transportation In train loads 
dlreot to Karaohl, with theobjeot of saving expense at the shipping 
port and to develops as carriers a system of 'giving thtw/gh 1 bills 
of lading, Including railway transport, from a statloi*In tbs Punjab 
to London or Liverpool dlreot, Tbe proposal was disapproved by 
tbe home autborities : the Railway Companies whsre simply to act 
as carriers, but not as warehouse men, 

The competition of various railway lines then led to the oustom 
of reoeivlng goods at all small ouk-itatloni, and the trade, Instead 
of being oentred as in America, beesme scattered. Unfortunately 
for the trader, ths goods brought for despatch found not always 
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shelter, b«o«iia* »i many of thm small railway stations no provl 
■Ion wm made to falfll the duty of a carrier, to take proper oare 
of tbo goods delivered to him for transport. Daring the rainy 
aeaaon when tbara wa« a little activity In grain business, it waa not 
nnfrequent to tee baga of grain lying on an open platform, or next 
to It, oxpoaed to alternate rain and snn, a new orop iproutlng 
through the doable baga wbloh however were In many oaaea 
brnahed np outwardly on arrival at Howrah to avoid 
olalma for apparent damage*. Before Mr. Smeaton elaborate* 
hla aoheme for carrying grain In balk by rail, It would be better to 
take a prevloua trip round the railway line* in the N.-W. Provin- 
ce* and Oudh to aee how railway platforms are prepared for'reoelv- 
Ing good* of a perlahable nature. The Direotor of Agriouiture 
should bear In mind that wheat expoaed In this hot humid climate 
ji very liable to be attacked by weavlli. and If hitherto the rl«k and 
loaaea arising from thla aouroe have been limited It ia chiefly owing 
to the onatom adopted by the merchants of having grain paoked 
In doable bags. The proposal of having grain arriving in balk, 
stored oleaned in a Calcutta Depot, and poured into the ships hold, 
is neither practical nor judicious for the above reasons, and above 
all Is prohibited under the rules of the Board of Trade for ships 
or steamers. 

Many years ago the grain from Russia and North Amerloa was 
oarrled In bulk, but the maritime loaaea became so large, the loss 
of human life assumed such proportions, that Insurance offiocB and 
public feeling alike protested against it. The Parliamentary papers 
with reference to the Pllmsoll ” enquiry will afford a useful study 
on this subject. 

Mr. Smeaton’s farther suggestion is that an honest man from 
London should be engaged by Government to act with officer* of 
the Agricultural Department as a sort of Vigilance Committee 
upon the doings of the Bombay and Calcutta merchants, or their 
appointed “ Wheat and Seed Committees. ” This is rather a cruel 
suggestion, seeing that the merchants supplied all the knowledge 
Mr, Smeaton has got of wheat, In a kind and ready way, on many 
oooaalons when Information was wanted. 

If the Government of Iudla is really so anxious to oorreot th e wheat 
trade and to oheok and reduce the admixture of impurities, as Mr. 
Smeaton suggests, would It not be better to establish at once a 
•' Wheat and Seed Adulteration Act” for which there Is at least a 
precedent in the “ Cotton Frauds Act.” of twenty years sgo, when 
the Manchester spinner wanted oleau oottou ? However, Mr, 
Smeaton modifies hla views by showing that a certain percentage 
of impurities oaonotbe avoided, owing to the vioious system of the 
oultivator of growing seed and grain of different kinds intermixed 
on the same field ; and partly owing to the primitive mode of se- 
parating the grain from the straw, That the Direotor of this De- 
partment shows some ambition to out-rlval the American wheat 
trade with England, by pushing India to the front may be excused, 
but the trade with America has more solid supports than the mer- *| 
chants In India can oommand, The American trade fixed its own 
standard, not by brokers in Europe, but at its own Corn Exchanges 
at Chicago and New York, Tho American trader will sell Red 
Winter 3 upon a Chioago certificate ; while tho Calcutta merchant 
haa to aell his Club No. 2 upon an imaginary standard of the 
London or Liverpool broker Before Bombay and Calouttamer- 
chants can emancipate themselves they oan only proteot themselves 
by establishing a standard for looal business, uuder.the rules of the 
Wheat and Seed Association, to adjust thoir transactions with 
native merchants, To have a man from London, who knows 
nothing how nsanoes of trade have arisen In this country, would be 
merely useless vexation and interferenoe. Mr. Smeaton also wishes 
the London merchants to pat pressure upon the naughty Euro- . 
pean merchants in Bombay and Calcutta, but I fall to eee for what I 
purpose. Moreover Mr. Smeaton is perhaps not aware that most 
of the firms in Bombay and Calcutta have a corresponding firm In 
London, and therefore are as muoh English merohants as Indian 
traders. 

Why not reverse the picture and recommend to such London 
merchants, or Eogllsh millers, as are dissatisfied with the existing 
order of things, to send out their own confidential agents to olean 
an^ Alp special olasaes of goods whloh suit their particular require- 
ments ? Jbere Is nothing to prevent this, they will be quite welooms 
especially if they bring the money with them, au article that Is 
getting rather scares in India. 

It la satisfactory to learn that the Government Agricultural De- 
partment ia making laudable exertions to arrive at a greater uni 
formlty of grain, by distributing specially selected seed grain 
to the cultivators, Wo may hops to bavs In time a better stand- 
ard and a higher olass adopted in our local trade. In the meantime 
onr merchants have been under the necessity of fixing their stand- 

* nr the «gmt reason* And no 


doubt owing to the tame cause, which Mr. 8meaton assigns. We 
oennot get always clear and evsn wheat from an Ignorant oaltlva* 
tor. 

When the facilities for shipment from railway waggons to the 
•hip or steamer improve, the merchants here ,wlll no doubt fa 
fonud equal to the occasion, and make be best use of It. The re* 
cords of the Bengal Chamber of Commeroe show for how many 
years the merchants have petitioned to have the railway bridge 
made, Instead of having to go for their goods to the other side of 
the river, 

Iu striving to rival the great Republic In the wheat trade, the 
Indian merobant finds himself severely handioapped In more than 
one quarter, There la no warrant system, and there Is a very poor* 
ly developed financial agenoy, In Amerloa the oapltallet Is enter- 
prising and venturesome almost to exoess, bat tn India, with 
the oxoeptiou of some classes in Bombay, the capitalist is a miser 
and land grabber. The Government of the United State’s returns 
in agricultural affairs are nnrlvalied, end enlighten the publto by 
works (like the Food and Land Products in the States,’ for whloh 
Congress voted 600,000 dollars) containing the most minute and 
reliable information, 

India, a great agricultural country, with 250 million Inhabitants, 
of whom about three-fourths are oonneoted with agriouiture or the 
produce from the land has only an experimental stiff of amateurs 
to adviie and gnlde this great population In progressive agricultural 
s olenoe. There la a remarkable passage tn Mr, Smeaton’* paper 
dilating upon the one thing needful, 11 the strong motive of self- 
interest in up-oountry traders to be brought In aotlve operation, and 
to re-aot on the cultivator* in a way that no Department of Agri- 
culture or any other power on earth oan aot. Let the desire and, 
certainly of gain from trading In a high quality of wheat, &o,” Mr. 
Smeaton may rest assured the desire Is all there-— but the oertainty 
of gain ? If the latter polut waa equally dear, the oleaning ma- 
chine would soon be in aotlve operation It only adds a lew 
extyp annas to the oost per raannd, that Is all. If the Direotor of 
Agriculture oan find time and opportunity to consul! the native 
up-country trader, the Marwarri grain dealer, and suggest to him 
to make direot shipments, on hit own aooount, of specially oleaned 
wheat to Loudon, he will probably be surprised to learn that this 
native friend by no means deficient in keenness, to appreciate an 
extra profit, will flatly deoline the invitation, and muoh prfter to 
deal with the merohant of Bombay and Calcutta, where he oan see 
hla rupees. 

Surely It is not the business of the European merobant In this 
country to do what an unaided Government Department of Agri- 
culture finds difficulty In accomplishing, to make the Indian oultl- 
vator a keen, enterprising, Intelligent, clever, thrifty farmer. 

It Is in fact, most difficult to realise the objeot of Mr, Smsatons 
paper, unless he means to demonstrate that the Earopean merchant 
of Bombay and Calcutta has to aooept all the risk, that the native 
trader and cultivator may realise all the profit, and the Agricul- 
tural Department all the glory, embellished with stars and 
crosses 1 

I must apologise for the length of this letter. 

A. TRADER. 

INDIAN TEA FUR TIBET. 

Darjeeling, April 8, 

A writer In a rsoent issue of the Indian Planter •’ Qautte gave 
extraots from a letter, evidently from Fere Deegodtn at Pedong on 
the Tibet frontier, where the good Father bae now been settled 
with a few other priests for some years regarding the manufacture 
of brick tea for Tibet, and these extraota and the letter itself are 
deserving of a few remarks. While prepared to aooept Father 
Deigodin aa about the best-informed authority we have on the tab* 
jeot, because of his long residence among the Tibetans and of his 
perssonal knowledge and aoquaintanoe withe the tea used In Tibet, 

I am unable to aooept all he says as gospel truth, for the good reason 
that the Father has lost sight of two most Important factors tn hie 
scheme for supplying Tibet with brick tea from India, and these 
are : bow are we to get tea to Tibet after making Ifc and, having 
overcome this difficulty, how are we to sell It when wo get It there t 
The difficulty of making briok tea on whloh the Father # lays muoh 
•tress Is a mere bugbear, as most old Dai jeeliog planters, snob as 
Otrti*. Chrlsteson, Monro, and others, have gone thoroughly Into 
the matter, and know all about It, and are prepared to 
make as mnoh good or bad tea (that used by the oommon and 
poorer olaeses is made of ooarse leaves and stalks), as the 
Tifatane require, There Is really no difficulty In the way, 
u'mgy fa gathered from the tytot IhM our present Deputy 
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Commlssionsr Mr. Paul, who takee a more then Intelligent 
lateral In th!« and ftlt other questions calculated to develop 
the indaetriee of the d hi trio I And ehrloh It, brought op with him 
from Cftlontto eorne tea whloh bed been preeied Into oaks* for the 
me of onr troope UBurmab end geve It to the deputations end 
Influential lamas who oame In from Sikkim end tlsewhere for the 
Jubilee and they after using It deolered that, except for lt« fresh- 
ness It was exactly like that need by the higher classes In Tibet, 
•ad that they would use It Just at readily were It only a little older 
and more seasoned. They were surprised to bear how oheap it 
oould be bought ns compared with the prtoe of the Tibet tea. 

The real difficulties of making a market for our tea in Tibet 
will be thoee referred to above. Not one pound of our tea has ever 
been knowingly allowed by the Chinese to enter Tibet, and not one 
Ounce will he allowed to enter so long as we ere content to do only 
•• talkee, tolkee u with John Chinaman. We have It on reoord that 
an enterprising Tibetan trader, who managed to smuggle a 
maundof tea from Darjeeling Into Lhassa a few years ago, 
had bis tea eelued and destroyed, and besides being 
heavily fined spent years In jail for tbe offence. Io 
addition Gol Gaj Eaj Tbapa, the Nepalese Cmmander, and Chief 
offioer on our fronter, was asked when In here the other day, 
why he was content to eell hie tee for four annas a pouod at 
Catouttfti when he had suoh a good and profitable market as 
Tibet under his elbow, and his reply was that It was no use 
•ending tea to Tibet, ae he had sent a large quantity to the 
•gents of his Government at Lhassa, and It remained there to 
rot ever since, os the lamas and Chinese authorities would 
not allow one oanoe to be sold, and prohibited the people 
from baying It under pain of heavy punishment, 

Now If Nepal, with Its agents and Influence at Lhassa, backed 
by the prestige of Its reosnt political triumph over Tibet, oaunot 
sell tea there, how are we who aro not even allowed so send our 
tea over the frontier and have neither agents, Influence, nor 
prestige to sell tea make it as we may iu Tibet ? 

Tbe foot la that Join Chinaman finds Tibet suoh a good mart 
for ble own trash that he ie not suoh a fool as to allow us a huger 
In the pie, ipeololly as he le’ ante enough to know that our produoe 
Is so superior to and so much cheaper than his own, that 
tbe whole hand would soon follow the finger. No, as long as they 
possttSy oan the Chinese will not allow Indian tea into Tibet ; 
they known better. So long as our diplomatists aro content with 
"talkee, talkee, M John will rub his hands, smile blandly^nd promise 
everything in tbe way of fere trade with Tibet, but will never 
permit It In reality. He will send us a little wool, musk, &o., as 
heretofore, because he cannot do better with such merchandise 
himself, and because the people must get money readily and 
qulokty to pay the taxes, and will allow us to send tobaooo, cloth 
6o, but no tea, II he koowa it. 

The writer of tbe letter talks of the n misguided Maoaulay Mis- 
sion. 11 1 thought that every one knew by this time that the 
mission was tost between Pekin [and London, and not between 
Darjiling and the Jeylep Pais, and that Mr, Maoaulay’s oonneo* 
Won with the Mission simply consisted in doing from first to last 
all that a clever, able man oould possibly do to make it a laooeis,— 
Englishman, 

THE SILO AND THE DAIRY, 

Tsi lortowtni afcstraot of an address by Hon, Hiram Smith be- 
fore the tetent Farmer's Institute at Whitewater, Wis,, we take 
from the Columns of Board's Dairyman , It is a matter of interest 
to all dairymen,— 

11 Hiram Smith spoke of dairying In general and particularly of 
hla Own experience with the silo, esbe finds results from its use. 
He sold that there were many things he had thought were proven 
and might be relied upon at established truth, that we find, later 
on, ore atlll problematical, He has no misgivings on the necessity 
ot growing great orops on the dairy farm, or the great value of corn 
as the cheapest forage food for atook, or of tbe necessity of having a 
silo to surely and oheaply preserve It, or that an increase of atook 
on the same form oonld be easiest sustained by its use ; but ho bad 
to take the rtestimony of fils ohurn, that feeding with oheap food 
made a product of milk of less butter value per 100 pounds of milk, 
than feeding the same oows on dry oorn stalks In the plaoo of ensil- 
age, and with the tame clover hay and grain, yielded. Hla gain 
through using the silo, thus far, oamo through tbe exceeding 
cheapness of the forage-ration of oorn— ensilage— and not from In 
oreastof butter per day, or per cow, uotwlthstandlng he had an 
aotual Increase In the weight of milk, and alio bulk of oream. He 
thougkt that the Inorease In product reported by those who 
mads milk «&d ortaoo, If tetftyl by tbe ohurn, would hardly bear 


the oruoial-test-yleld of butter fat.. This was no argument against 
the silo, however; but only a warning that all milk at last, 
must eome to the test, and be considered it worth just what 
It oould show up for In available solids. Whatever the truth Is, 
that we shall have to come to at last. No advocate of ensilage 
could have more faith In rmny of the good things it would aid In 
accomplishing then himself, but the facts so far ae ho had found 
them, showed the ga’u did not come from Increasing the butter 
yield per 100 pounds of milk. The excellence of the product and 
the oomfort and health It gave the oowe, were undi-puted and 
patent facts ; and because of the uniformity with which animals 
could be fed with it, no matter what the weather or the season, 
made a gain per annum, and added oertainty to the yield and 
results. 

As to who should use aud build the silo, be said It was no mg 
to a man who had a large farm and was not developed Into the 
knowledge that he ought to feed more etook aud make more 
manure than he does now. The man who wonld not keep stook 
enough to half consume tbe straw and hay the farm raises, and 
who would not try to make milk In winter so as to get two or three 
prioes for It, when there was a sharp demand for Its products, did 
not need a silo. Suoh a man was seeking to troad down aud make 
manuro of his hay and straw without having animals eat It ; so he 
did not need a silo to help him half-waste it In the manure, He needed 
to know that the farm. needed more mouths on it, that more manure 
might be made ; and also know that the manure he did make needed 
to be fertilized through the graiu-f ceding of the cow— feeding 
the nitrogenous gralu consisting of oat, oil-meal, bran, and shorts, 
and then getting the cost of them once Iu the milk, and agalu In 
added fertility to the fertilizers — before he oould appreciate the 
need of a silo. His farm would yield meagre returns however, HU 
he got some of these ooudltlons of auooess and would begin to yield 
just In proportion as he employed them Intelligently. We need 
more, now, to fi 1 our place iu the ranks of a deoent civilization tnan 
the people did 50 years ago. He belioved that a diet of dried apples 
and beaus, would keep a shiftless farmer alive, now, just as many 
days as ever it would, but the man who toiled to live that way 
made a mighty poor modern farmer, as well "as general purpose 
man,” in the community, 

Ou the cheapness of Ills food he said ho was feeding his full- 
milking cows for 15 cents per day, and that they were earning 
more than twice that sum from butter alone, and he had the skim 
milk and highly fertilized manure besides. 

As auother reason why farmers should feed grain to their oows, 
he said that in Ohio it had been abundantly proved that the 
farmers who sold milk In Cleveland, or who took milk to the 
cheese factory, and stupidly refused to bay or feed grain to the 
cows had run down tbomllk yielding oapaolty of their farms, not 
so fast, but just as oortaio, as the selling of wheat continuously, 
had done for other soctionB. 

It would be the same here if the same methods were praotlsed, 
T he suooess of those who took back In bran and shorts, the ele- 
ments that milk exporatlou from the farm took away, the dictates 
of common sonse, and the loud voice of the truly friendly ohemist, 
ought to teach the farmer how be oan easiest fill his c own pocket 
snd make hla (arm grow better at the ea re timo." 

FODDER AND FEEDING, — IX, 

By Dr. A. P. Aitken. 

In the former chapter it was shown that a very [large part (on an 
average not much more than the half) of the nutiitlvo matter con- 
tained in the rough fodder of farm stook is digested by them. By 
rough fodder Is meant the various kinds of bay and straw whloh 
frequently form the chief if not tbe sole, diet of wintering stock. 
But In order that stock may not only be kept alive and in good 
health, but that they may go on improving In condition, It Is neces- 
sary that some more nutritious food be given along with their rough 
fodder. Food of this kind has been designated bjMdie name or 6y. 
fodder , and it includes all suoh substances as beans, peas, oorn of 
various kinds, wheat bran, linseed, aud other feeding ca^a* or 
meals, and various artificial feeding stuffs. The r ohief charac- 
teristic of these by fodders is that they contain a much higher pro- 
portion of albuminoid matter than Is contained in the rough fodder. 
By the addition of such substances the fond is rendered more nutri- 
tious. or, as it la cul’ed, more convert voted ; or, in other words, the 
ratio between the albumen and the caibobydrates of the food le ft 
closer one, Wu shill have to adopt a more precise method of 
staging this ratio by and by, when wo use It as a means of measur- 
ing the effective feeding power of various kinds of dietaries. The 
feeding ratio has to do only with that part of the food whloh Is 
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dlgestable t And M we b at# referred In vary ganarAl termi to th< 
digestibility Of the food constituents contained In rough fodder, 
we matt now «Ay a few word* regarding the digestibility of the by 
foddar. 

Whan an animal la fad on rough foddar alone, It fs oompaantlre 
ly aaay to disoove* how maoh of. the vniious oonitttaants of it 
food have been dlgeited. If we analyse the food whioh it aata, 
and snbtraot from the results the quantity of food constituent) 
contained in Its dung, we oan, with oertaln precautions which 
need not here be referred to, determine very precisely the nature 
and amount of the food material that haa been digested, and by 
so doing measure the digestibility of the various constituents o; 
the rough fodder. But If, in addition to the rough fodder, w 
give the animal a oertaln amount of by foddar whioh oontalns th 
sagse constituents, only in very dlffent proportions, it becomes 
more difficult matter to say what proportions of the const! 
tuents found in the dung have been derived from the rough fodder, 
and what proportions have been derived from the by-fodder. I 
may be that the by-fodder exerts some Influence upon the digei 
tlbllity of the food constituents of the rough fodder, causing tnem to 
be better or worse digested. It is evident that this la a great difficulty 
and It l« one whioh has occupied muoh of the attention of luvestiga* 
tors In this branoh of knowledge, and given rise to a greai 
amount of most pslns>taklog Inquiry. There is no way by whioh 
an investigator oan distinguish the constituents in the dung tha 
are derived from the rough fodder, from those derived from th< 
by- fodder, All that he oan do Is to analyse the fodder and the 
dung, and from these two data draw his conclusions. Bui 
if he had fed an animal for eome time on a diet of rough foddoi 
alone, end has by that means accurately determined tho dlgea 
tlbllity of the various constituents In the fodder, he may add 
to the animal's diet gradually Increasing quantities of a substance 
whioh he knows Is perfectly digestlblo, aud notice what effect this 
addition has npon the digestibility of the various constituents of 
the rough fodder. On the other band, he may assume that tho 
digestibility of the various constituents of the rough fodder are in 
no way effected by the addition of certain gradually Increasing 
quantities of by fodder, and by this means arrive at certain values 
Indicating the digestibility of tho various constituents of the by 
fodder. 

Very many experiments made in this way have enabled investi- 
gators to arrlvo at somi Important oonolufco'is. It has been found 
that when perfectly digestible albuminoid matter is given as a by 
fodder, it does not orate any diminution iu the digestibility of tho 
albuminoid matter; or other ooustitnonts of the rough foddor. In 
making experiments of this kind, It is noedless to say, that, iu 
order that they may be of ‘any praotloal use, they must be made 
under conditions resembling thote to which animals aro subjected 
In ordinary stook'feeding experience, that is to say, the proportions 
In which food constituents are given must resemble those which are 
found to be favourable to health and progress 

When the various forms of food included uuder the name of by 
fodder are given to stook iu varying quantities along with their 
rough fodder, it Is found that the atbumlniod matter and other 
constituents contained In them are not entirely digested, although 
they are more easily digested than the food constituents contained 
to the rough fodder. As the result of many experiments, it bat 
been found that the constituents of some of the more important 
kinds of by-fodder are digested on an average, and In roond 
numbers, In the following proportions per oent 
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85 

91 

88 

Locust beans 

68 

78 

53 

95 

91 

These proportions are arrived 

at under the assumption 

that the 


digestibility of the constituents of the rough fodder are in no way 
affected by the addition of various quantities of by fodder. Ail 
these by-fodders are rich In albumen, and the digestibility of their 
albuminoid matter and other constituents, exoapt woody fibre. It 


far greater than In the case of rough fodder, It Is a vary important 
matter for feeders that this la so, as It enables them by addition of 
comparatively small quantities of these substances to rough fodder 
to make a rapid Increase in the nutritive power of an animal's 
diet. 

If, instead of adding to an animal's food snob highly albuminoid 
substanoes as the above, there is given some kind of . by-fodder rloh 
in osrbobydrates and poor in alb a men, It Is found that the ex oess 
of carbohydrates thus contained in the diet! has the effeot of lower- 
ing the digestibility of the albuminoid matter in the rough fodder, 
fiven sugar, If given in quauties greater than one-tenth of the whole 
diet, Is found to prevent In soma measure the albuminoids of the 
food from beiog digested ; and if the quantity of sugar is muoh 
increased, the digestibility of the aibutnlnolld of the rough foddor 
is very greatly diminished. But that is not a kind of feeding that 
any one would attempt. The objeot of giving by-fodder fs to im- 
prove the composition of the rough foddsr which Is already too rloh 
In carbohydrates, and that la to be done by Inoroaslng tbo 
albuminoids in the fodder. 

Fat, when added in small quantity to rough fodder, does not 
diminish Its digestibility in the same way as sugar or staroh does, 
and especially if the (at is contained as a constituent of the food, 
It is found that it is itself well digested, aud in no way injurious. 
If oil itself, suoh as lioseed oil, Is added to the dally fodder of an 
ox or similar animal, it is well digested so long as the quantity 
does not much exoeed about half a-pound of oil for every 1,000 lbs* 
live weight, aud in the case of animals fattening or giving muoh 
milk the addition of suoh a quuatity of oil is attended with 
marked benefit ; but when the proportion above given Is muoh 
exoeeded, it is found that oil gradually dulls the appetite of oattls, 
and that it not only diminishes the digestibility of their fodder, 
but when given in excess it may entirely ruin their digestion,— 
North British Agriculturists 

THE RUBBER-TREE PLANTING INDUSTRY 
IN CEYLON 


The result of a considerable amount of inquiry into the present 
condition of the rubber ludustry in Ceylon, has led us somewQat 
unwillingly to the conclusion that, for a time at least, the pursuit 
may be considered to be in abeyance— if not altogether abandoned 
by the majority of the planters who were «o koen aoout It a few 
yoars ago. There are, it in true, aoatterod over tho island a great 
number of properties ou whioh are now growing Iudiau-rubbtr 
trees of various kluda, more especially the “Ueara” kind, and on 
the (selected estates from which we have authentic returns wo find 
an aggregate of 150 acres under this cultivation, But if every 
prjoh of rubber treos in tho country were oouuted, a muoh greatSI 
area would be made up, General. y speaking the age of the tretr 
uuder reference is from four to five years, and tho growth would 
appear to be in nearly all oasot satisfactory, say from 15 to 40 feet, 
From but one property is there any statement to the contrary, and 
here we find »ome five acres planted ou poor soil at an elevation of on- 
y 30 feet above sea level. The growth is reported ‘ 'poor aud scanty, 11 
The lowness of elevation in this case has probably but little to do 
with the unsatisfactory growth of the tree, as is evidenced by tha 
flourishing condition of speoimeus in Colombo, at even less elevation 
than 30 feet above sea level. The experiments that have hitherto 
been attempted In extracting the gum from the trees have so far 
eiulted in dlsappolntneut* There is however a geueral oonoemua 
if opinion that the trees on whioh these experiments have been tried 
are too young to produce satisfactory results. Should suoh be the 
ass it only requires time to effect a cure, and if the rubber oan be 
grown In otherwise unprofitable portions of ground ft would be well 
to continue cultivation with a view t> paying results at soma 
future day. There are oue or two points which must be taken Into 
consideration la notiolug the experiments whioh have been made 
In tapping the young trees As a rule the tost has been so 
maoh per oooley, at so much value, It must not be lost sight 
of that coolies uuaooustomed to any partloulat kind of work— no 
matter what it may be— cannot do nearly kfi muoh in a dby when 
new to the employment, as they will after a time when theyjiave 
got the!r hands aooumetomod to it. Moreover, In a new Industry 
ke that under reference, tho master is no more acquainted with 
the proper modus operand i, than the cooly, aud Is unable to talk 
he oooh'ta employed In the work. 

The cultivation should not be ooudomned off hand, because the 
oolles employed In oolieotlug are unable at first attempt to bring In 
more than J to J lb. rubber. Methods no doubt would be discovered 
after a stme of causing the outs or puno^ures iu the hark to bleed 
more freely, in the tame way ai the Natives Induce thespcthec 
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o! thi jaggery (klttool) lo give oal a greater amount of palm 
Juoe than they would by a simple on I with a knife. 

Though wo oannotf bat take Into aoooont the exggeratsd tone 
whloh pervades the whole of a letter we append, whioh a Native firm 
has reoelved from Java, we m»y without fear of being misled take 
It for granted that the tapping old trees may without harm be 
carried on from day to day for some months at a time, a process 
whloh, so far as as we oan learn, has never been attempted In Ceylon, 
—probably for want of some older trees on which to experiment 
The result mentioned from Java of 25 Ibi, per three-year old tree la 
five months, wo look npon as altogether apoohryphal, though It 
might be credible did the experience refer to large forest trees like 
onr own Ficus tblastioa, The fact mentioned by one wrltsr of his 
oolleotlng the robber from the abrasions caused by blows of a heavy 
stfok on the bark of the Ceara tree, remind one of the traditions of 
the old Royal College boys In Colombo who used te break the bark 
of the protruding and tortuone roots of the common indigenous 
trees, and wind off the rnbber aa It exuded from the abrasions, until 
they got elaetlo bails nearly the size of those ordinarily used for 
cricket. It has been urged with some show of plausibility that our 
looal Government should encourage the growth of this common 
wild India-rubber, on the otherwise profitless banks ol the low coun- 
try rivers. In view of the possibility of Its being able at some future 
date to Issno licenses for the oolleotion of the produce, or at any 
rate, te oreate a value for land, whioh at preseut is altogether un- 
productive, One of the lessons learnt during the few years in which 
Oeara rubber has been established In the island, has caused an entire 
revolution In the make of rnbber nurseries. When first introduced 
Into the Island the seeds were sold at so much a hundred— germina- 
ted seede, or seeds with the ends filed to facilitate germination — 
and In spile of all precautions a very large proportion of the seeds 
were failures; while In contradistinction to thisexperienoe the feeds 
of the Ceara falling naturally on the surface of the ground, aud left 
to their own sweet will, sprang np like weeds under the parent 
trees and baoame rather a nuisance than otherwise Observation of 
this faot led nursery-makers to merely turn up and softon the soil, 
throwing the seed on the surface and just ooveiing with dead 
leaves, and a sprinkling of soil sufficient to hide the seed from the 
direot rays of the sun. Under theae conditions the seeds seldom 
fill to germinate quiokly, even after having been left for months, 
even years, without any speolal oare beiug taken of them, Of the 
rnbber oreepers suoh as oome under the variety Landolphia, we 
oan get but little information for oar planting correspondents : no 
results further than asoertainlng the capability of a few localities 
for their growth have ai yet been attainable, though we hope 
In a abort time to be able tojearn something more about them, 
especially from the low, hot, moist districts. It la Impossslble to 
observe without regret the vory prevalent disregard by the planter 
In Ceylon of what at one time It was hoped would eventually preve 
a very lucrative industry, and the produce of whioh is becoming 
dally more valuable for a number of processes oonneoted with elec- 
tricity and telegraphy. The faot of the matter, on doubt, Is that 
facility of produotion and resulting profits were at first so grossly 
exaggerated, that when actual results were ascertained by 
experiments on a fairly large scale, \he disappointment 

was correspondingly great— and with rather unusual preoipttency 
disoredit was thrown upon the whole concern, and it Is no 
longer thought worthy of being followed up by cultiva- 
tion on a large scale, However, we Hill hope at a future day to 
be able to number rnbber amongst our valuable exports, though we 
must oonfess that at the present time there is not much to lend 
encouragement to onr aspirations. We need hardly say that 
however pleased we may all be to welcome the enterprising 
— though somewhat exaggerating— gentleman from Java 

(see letter below) there Is no ohanoe of his receiving any re- 
muneration for the time and trouble involved in a journey from 
Batavia to Ceylon for the purpose of teaching us the art of extract- 
ing the milk from the rnbber tree. 

W> now prooeed to reprodooe some of the reports from different 
planting dlstrlots In Ij^e island, with whloh we have been favoured, 
In anasAv to our enquiries, and first, from Matale, we learn from the 
proprietor of Wlharagama estate, as follows 

M Wlharagama estate has about 25 acres Ceara rubber and speci- 
mens of other varieties. Age seven to four years, but principally 
foor years old. No harvesting has been attempted as th^trees for 
the most part are not oonildered old enough to Up without deterior- 
ation, and the older trees are not numerous enough to offer Induce- 
ment for systematic tapping. 1 * 

The Manager of Randannwara, in the same dlstrlot, writes 

“Randannwara estaterhaa nine sores, or about 6,000 trees of Ceara 

Inttu-rubber ; growth In yurt equglfire ; In roburst healthy oondb 


tlon and In a variety of soils. Milking was attsmptsd In 1886 to 
the extent of abont 20 lbs, and gave from J to } lb per oooley, bat 
my opinion is thsfe at this early stage of Its growth, whatever 
It may do latsr on, possibly nothing ranch greater, It doss not pay 
to grow this variety for rnbber. I am told Ceara rnbber trees 
have been found suitable for oaoao shade In Humbara and I have 
pleated cardamoms under them here, but have not found them by 
any means equal to the natural jungle shade,* 1 
We oan vouch for the success of Ceara rnbber shade for oaoao 
in Dumbara, by what we saw on Patlekelly, where we believe Mr. 
Yollar has a high opinion of the tree, both for its rapid growth and 
favourable shade. Mr. Voilar had also made some highly success- 
ful experiment* in harvesting rubber, to judge by the quantity be 
was able to gather off individual, trees, without giving rauoh 
attention to the matter. The rapid growth of the Ceara tree In 
the Dumbara valley Is very remarkable. 

From Mr. Charles Gibbon of the Panwlla district we have the 
following report ; but Mr. Gibbon says valuable results should be 
got during the present month : — * 

" Goouambil estate has some 15 aores of India rubber, Harvesting 
tapping has been attempted on two or three oooaslont, but the 
result as to quantity did not justify It being continued. The 
quality of rubber has been very good Experiments will be made 
in January and February (whloh will be the best harvesting month 
probably) and I will communicate them to you. Some of the trees 
are eight years old, but the larger proportion are half that age.’* 
From Liautanne distriot, we learn that,— 

“Galoya estate has ten lores of Ceara tress of India rubber; growth 
in years equal four years but the ouitivatton has been abandoned and 
weeds allowed to grow. Some of the trees are very fine.” 

Farther south, we have reports as follows : — 

•'Arabalaws estate (in Dolosbage) has 30 to 40 aores of the trees of 
India-rubber, growth in years equal from three to five years old ; 
growth good I have not tried any regular system of harvesting ; 
have tapped several trees and found the quantity of rubber Insuffici- 
ent to pay oost of collecting,” 

Sanquhar estate, Pnssellawa, has II aores olearlng, and also 
about 500 trees planted here and there about the estate. The II 
acres as f<mr years old having been planted In 1882, the other three 
a year older. The trees in 11 sores are pretty regular, but have 
forked rather low. No harvesting has been done, nor has any re- 
cord been kept of any partioular trees growth.” 

“Kanspediwatte estate, Pussellawa, has about three aores of India 
rubber, three years old. No harvesting has been attempted owing 
to the failures of others in obtaining satisfactory results.” 

Oar only report from the high districts, Is from Mr. Maokle 
of Great Western, who wrote 

11 We tried rubber-trees on the Rathnlllokelly division of ths 
group four years ago — elevation 4,000 to 1,200ft — only a few oame 
up in the sheltered parts. Some are now 10 to 15 ft high, but I 
oannot speak of them as a sucoess, 1 do not know that the cul- 
tivation of this tree has been tried much above (say) Nawatapltya 
on this sides at any rate I have not seen any save our own growing 
in this part of Dimbula.” 

“ C» os-dug to Uva, we learn from Mr, Hoseason that— 
Kottagodue estate has here and there trees of India-rubber, 
growth iu four years, equal to 15 to 25 ft,, but nothing has been 
done to them nor aro they iu any way cultivated, nor Is any gum 
taken from them ” 

But the most complete report is that for which we are Indebted 
to Mr Philby of Coooawatto estate, Lunnugalla, as follows. 

Coooawatte, 27th Nov, 1886. 

To the Editor of the Oey?on Observer , 

" Dear 8iu, —1 now send you a few remarks on the cultivation of 

rubber on above estate. 

Extent— l have 30 acres of Ceara rnbber planted from three to 
five years old ; the growth appears to be satisfactory and there Is no 
apperauco of disease, # 

Wintering. — The trees winter regularly every year about Jane 
and July as all the leaves drop off and the tree looks as If it was 
dead, but in a very short time tbo young bods appear and the 
foliage becomes as luxuriant as ever- 
Seed,— About the third year the trees begin to flower and bear 
heavy orops of seed whioh drop on the gonad when ripe and ger- 
minate readily, 

I Harvesting . — I have not yet arrived at any satisfactory process of 

extracting the rubber. I have succeeded in gating a quarter of a lb. 
per coolly but this will not pay. There Is no doubt that the rnbber It 
there aud the question is bow to get it? Do the rnbber gatherers of 
Krezil fell the trees before topping them ; From a tree whloh bad 
been felled a fortnight or more 1 got two ounoes of rnbber In about 
a quarter of an hour. Passing it In the morning I knocked It about 
with a big stlok, aud In the afternoon I found lamps of congealed 
milk where oaoh blow bad fallen and easily picked them oft. 

Enemies*— Pig* aud porcupines are the ohief enemies of the robber 
tree, and they are very found of the potato like bnlbs at the end of 
the roots However they do not do much barm here, and It takes 
a good deal to kill a rubber tree when once established. 

I should very much like to know at wbafe age It^wonld be 
considered right to begin tapping aud also any known process of ex- 
tracting the rubber Iu paying quantities, I anuex a table of measure- 
ment of trees from on* to five yoars old, some are larger and some 
are smaller, but these figures represent a fair average of the 
growth on this estate, -—Yours faithfully, 

H. MONTAGUE PHILBY.** 

Table of Measurements or Rubber Trees. 

1 Year O d.— 18 feet high; 10 Inohss round base ; 6} inohes 
round 6 feet from ground, 

2 Years Old, -26 feet high ; branched oat 14 feet from ground 
22 Inches round base ; 14 Inohes round 6 leet above ground. 
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3 Years Old,— 37 fsst high ; branched out 15 feet from ground ; 
30 Inches round ba*» ; 24 inches round 0 feet from ground, 

4 Year* Old.— 43 feet high , branched out 17 feet from ground 
421nohe« round bate ; 25 Inohei round just under branches. 

5 Yeara Old. — 48 feet high, 45 inohe* round bate ; brauohed 
oat 22 feet from grouud ; 23 iuohea round juat under branches.” 

H M. P. 

We are muoh obliged to Mr. Philby, and thluk hit tree* ou 
Ooooawatte muat equal those we aaw In Dumbara In size for age. 
Aa to the questions asked about Brazil and feeling operations there, 
we shall have pleasure hi sending Mr. Philby a oopy of the 
second edition of our " Rubber Manual ” now In the press, In 
which he will find the latest available information from all parta 
of the world. Tapping, and also felling and stripping are both 
praotlaed In Sooth America. 

We now turn to the low country of the Western Provlnoe and 
from Kelaln Valley we have the following 

•'From Manager Mehalla,Muraloya aud Dambuloya, Those estates 
have neither acres nor trees of India-rubber. I may mention that 
thJVe are two or three In Mnhalla and Muraloya, but nothing is be* 
log done to them, 

"Pleasure Ground estate baa 500 tress (creepers) of Landolphia 
Kirkell India-rubber, equal four yeara’ growth. These are kept as 
•how trees and are very large, the largett waa somewhat destroyed 
In cutting a thick stem for * Indian and Colonial Exhibition,’ They 
are being kept to see if they will seed,” (But why not send us mea- 
surements— Ed., C. 0 ] 

More satisfactory Is the following report of his experience at 
Heneratgoda and Mlrlgama, by Mr. \Y, B. Lamont :— 

" Having reared about 100 plants of Ceara rubber up to their fifth 
year, and having given a good deal of attention to them, I arrived 
through a long oourae of experiments at the following praotioal re- 
sults Due-half of the plants turn out useless, either from the 
Inferior quality or small quantity of their yield ; that all euoh 
trees should be eliminated as soon as their character is appertained 
and replaced by others ; that no satisfactory remit will follow 
any attempt to obtain produoo before the tree is at least four years 
old ; that no system of cutting or piercing the bark will give a 
satisfactory yield ; that It is only In the dry season, when the 
tree Is leafless, and the growth at a stand, that a satisfactory result 
oan be obtained, in tbe way of harvesting. The plan of obtaining 


the above mentioned trees. Hoping to bo favoured with any answer 
of you.” 

Messrs, WilllamBros had better tell their correipondont to patent 
his prooen for Ceylon, aud tbon come here and lease the Ceara rub- 
ber groves already fit for harvesting, while planting on his own 
aooount. 

"From the southern Province we have two brief reports:— 

Hurst Plerpofnt estate has five aoros or 5000 trees of Iudfa rubber 
equal four years old. Nothing has been done with them and no 
results oan therefore be sent. Trees are growing on bad soil at an 
elevation of say 30 feet, and are poor and soanty In growth, 

"In Udugama dUtriotRubber cultivation has been dropped entire- 
ly. I asked some of the neighbours and no one seems to have carried 
ou experiments slooe Mr. Dobree left the dlstrlot, and I think he 
sent you the result and partloulrs of hie experiment. 

We trust the above recapitulation of the prsent stage of the Rub- 
ber Planting Industry In our midst will have one good effect, 
namely ,in stirring up our planters to renewed Interest In the •ubjaot* 
and to experiments with the trees already available ,— Troptoal 
Agriculturist. 

TABASHEER. 

I have often wondered that this ourlous substance has never 
attracted more attention. But eoanty reference! to It are to be 
found in books, and yet it seems to me that few more lingular 
things are to be met with In the vegetable kingdom. 

In Watt’s Diotlonary of Chemistry”, (Voh V., p.653 ), exaotly six 
lines are devoted to it. It is defined to be "Hydrated sillo» f 
occurring In stony concretions In the joints of the bamboo. It re- 
sembles hydrophone, and when thrown upon water does not sink 
till completely saturated therewith.” It is further stated to be 
the least refractive of all kn v n solids, end an analysis by Rost von 
Tonningen of a spoolmou from Java gives a composition of 86 39 
per-oent. silica soluble In potash, 4 81 potash, 7 63 water, with tra- 
ces of ferric oxide (to which I suppose its occasional yellowish 


the rubber, that my experiments led up to, was, as soon as the 
leaves bagln to fall, remove the outer bark in vertical strips of 
not more than two inches wide, and not less than four lnohes 
apart. The tender inner bark thus exposed to the sun breaks out, 
in something like running sores, from which the rubber slowly 
exudes and drips on tbe surfaoe as fast as discharged. In this 
process, the strip of exposed bark is destroyed, but a vigorous 
tree working from both sides will close in on the bared part in 
the oourse of the year, If the width is not more than two 
inohes. Ceara rubber planted at 100 trees per aore will, 
after the second year, require hardly any expeute in 
cultivation and for the harvesting. I collected 301bi last 
January and February, by one boy at *5 oenta a day, or any 
23 oents per pound, the local valuo being about 80 cents. Suppos- 
ing each tree equal to an average yield of oue pound per annum, 
and allowing 30 oents for cultivation and collecting, 50 cent* would 
remain as profit, or Ka. 50 per aore. It is well to have the plant 
In the island, but It Is not likely to bo largely planted ho long as 
there are other products that pay better, or that are hotter under 
stood, but a time may come when it will hop a strait.” 

"Fifty rupees an tore” Is a return not to bo despised : Indeed we 
doubt If the average from coooanu^s for all cultivated plantations 
In the Island is to good, and therefore, there ought to be plenty 
of room for a systematic Ceara rubber Industry in Ceylon; but 
wbat is the use of speaklug of suoh returns as oau be got here 
If we are to aooept the statement of a Java planter (alreaby 
referred to) conveyed to us by Messrs, J. P. William & Bros, as 
follows 

The Editor, Ceylon observer . 


«» Hear Sirs, — Many planters from different countries had written 
us from time to time enquiring as to the best mode of tapping 
the Ceara Rubber tree, and we are glad to place bofore the plan- 
ting community the following letter sent us by a Ceara Rubber 
planter In Java, dated, 30th November 1886, We shall be happy to 
give the name and address of the planter in question to gentlemen 
who may be willing to oommunioate with him, Newspapers please 
oopy, — Yours obediently,” 

J. P, William A Brow. 


colour to be due), lime, and organtio matter. 

There are several specimens In the Kew Museums, partly derived 
from the India Museums. All consist of small irregular angular 
fragments, varying from the size of a pea downwards, and opaque 
whito in colour, It la obvious that these fragments are the debris 
of large masses. 

Now, the presence of considerable soli d masses of so Inert a subs- 
tance as hydratod silica in the plant-body Is a striking faot. At 
first sight, ono might compare it to the masses of oalolutn phos$iate 
whioh form the endo-skeleton in the higher animals. These, however 
servo an obvious mechanical purpose, vrMoh oarnot h» attributed 
to the lumps of tabaaheer in tho hollow joints of a bamboo. 

The prosecco of silica may sometimes serve an adaptive purpose, as 
In the beautiful enamelled surfaoe of canes, And according to 
Dr, Vines (“Physiology of Plants,” p 21), "Struve found that It 
constitutes 99 per cent, of the dry epidermis of Calamus RotangS 

In * few other gronps of plants, such as Bqumlnm and the Dia- 
\omacece, it is a characteristic constituent, In all cues It principally 
ocoura iu the cell-wall [Vines, l.o., p, 137]. This has suggested the 
highly ingenious speculation that, seeing the Intimate chemical rela- 
tionship which obtains between silicon aud carbon, there might be 
a silicon-cellulose. I notice that Count Caatraoane, In his Report ou 
the Diatomdceee collected by the Challenger, speaks of Its "haring 
been already shown that silica Is sometimes substituted for carbon 
in the formation of cellulose” [P.7] Judging from ash-analyses It 
might be supposed that silica was an essential constituent of gram- 
ineous plants. But by the method of water-oulture Saohs has found 
that maize, for example, will grow with only a traoe of silica. I 
must ooofess to igaoranoe of all that may have been done in the 
matter recently. But Ladonbcrg thought, and I think with reason, 
that tho Indifference of the p’ant to sllloa was a strong argument for 


New Produot Growers, Seedsmen, Ac., 

7th Jan, 1887. Heneratgoda, Ceylon. 

Letter referred to " From different papers I got the knowledge 
that the tapping of the Oeara Rubber tree (Manihot Glaslou is very 
expensive and do not give much results. I now beg to iuform you 
that by my maimer of tapping even trees of nearly three years age, 
l>y onoe carving, produce four to five ounces of gutta each, and 
this manipulation oan be repeated every two days daring five or 
six months* without doing any harm to the carved tree, also sup- 

O every tree Is carved 16 days a mouth, about five months. 

idnotlon of every tree at the eud of the five months will be 
300 ounoss or 25 pounds, Besides that my mauner is not expen- 
sive, and Are production Is of the first quality. If the different 
planter* of the Ceara Rubber tree like to be Acknowledged with 
my manner of tapping, I am ready to go to Ceylon in order to 
show the manipulation, (fall costs of transport aud staying will be 
paid by the planters, and a remuneration according to the number 
of trees of every plantation. As I do not know the planters of 
Ceara rubber and thstr number at Ceylon, I cannot apply to each 
of them directly* and thefore count on your kind assistance in 
Ibis affair, being ready to toirt with you the remuneration the 
iktvnUlM If flu lot my vmm w Wring ud tapping 


» .Moon o.llulo.e In wliloh .lllaon might or might not with cqa.l 
physiologola! convenience play the part of one or moro atom* of 
oarbon, Fascinating as this hypothesis Is, I am bound to say that 
the prolonged investigation which he devoted to the question is on 
the whole adverse to the idea of silicon playing any part of the 
kind. 

It still remains then an unsolved problem why, when no adaptive 
end is involved, plants should take up such relatively enormous 
quantities of silioa, The case of the frustules of Eiatomacece is 
peculiar, as there tbe slUolous wall Is apparently & continuous 


plate of Inorganic matter capable of resisting, without imnairment, 
treatment by the most destructive and disintegrating agendas 
known. Yet Castrsoane adduces evidence to show that suoh walls 


oan^row.and as this oan only be by Interstitial growth, a molecular 
constitution Is Implisd.qufte different from anything physical, aud 


•Saohs remarks ( ,f Text book,” second edit! m, p. 700) that ailioa 
aoumalates chiefly In the tlssuas exposed to ^evaporation, though this 
Oitariy dees not apply to the me of diatom** 
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prsplsely similar lo that of ft oslluloae membrane. He qaotei. Indeed 
▼on Mohl (or the opinion that the wall ii not simply Inorganlo, 
11 but only an organic membrane which la Impregnated with ■Hex.” 

Now, In the oaae o! tabasheer, It U quite evident that the plant 
take* np an amount of silica beyond Iti powers to ate, and 
so It Is exuded loto the hollow oavltlea of the bamboo stem. 
I do not mind oonfetslng that, In so far ae I had refleoted 
on the matter at all, I had pictured to myself this as 
taking place by some process of seoretion, so that the nmis of 
tabaaheer ultimately aooamnlafced from saooesslve portions of 
thrownoff silica. I was obliged however to give a little more 
sorioufl thought to the matter, when Prof, Cohn, of Breslau, 
wrote to me that he proposed to Invectlgate the whole snbjeot, 
and asked for help In the way of specimens and information, 

t then struck me what a very singular thing the phenomenon of 
tha oooarrence of tabasheer realty was, I set to work to hunt 
Up In the literature of Indian botany some rational aooounfc of the 
matter, The only ray of light I got wae from the “ Forest Flora 
of North-West and Central India,/ by Dr, Brandis, late 
Inspector Qeneral of Forests to the Government of India. Everyone 
who knows Dr, Brandis knows that he gave to administra- 
tion the energy he wculd more willingly have devoted to 
solentlflo pursuits. I was not at all surprised to find, therefore, 
modestly hidden In his book (p.566) the key to the riddle, He 
■ays 11 It Is not at all impossible that the well-kno wn slliolous 
deposit [Tabasheer) wbloh Is found in the joints of this and other 
species \Bambu*a arundimcea ] may bo the residuum of the fluid 
whiok often fills the joints,” I communicated this to Prof, Cohn 
and he wae good enough to tell me that be quite agreed that 
this was the oorreot explanation, I at the same time wrote to Dr 
King, the distinguished Superintendent of the Eoyal Botanic 
Gardens Cslontta, to know If It were possible to prooure specimens 
of tabasheer in situ, as we possessed in our Museum 
nothing bat broken fragments. I extraot from several letters 
he has written me, the following particulars .-—“January 11. 1 

have inquired of several old workers as to the situation tabasheer 
ooouplct. They all say It Is found either on the iloor of the 
|olnt t or If (as Is so of ten the case in B, Tulda) the stem leans 
over It Is also found on the lower wall. It is never found on the 
roof of a joint. .... Tabasheer is not aommon in bamboo 
grown near Calontta. And besides it Is apt to be foroed out of 
lie nUbral position by the force used In breaking a joint open. 
There Is no external mark by which a tabasheer bearing joint 
oan be recognised prior to being opened,” January IS. “ I have 
got a specimen of tabasheer in situ for you. It oouoretes at a jelly, 
and Is now being oarfnlly dried off,” 

I think that these extraots (in which the italics are mine) fully 
confirm the explanation as far as I know, first put out by Pr, 
Barndia, The rapidity of growth of a bamboo shoot is well known 
to be enormous. The root-pressure is probably equally great, Th< 
joints, at first solid become hollow by the rending apart of the 
Internal tissues, and wator containing silica in solution is poured out 
Into the oavitiea so formed, when the foliage Is developed, tram 
piratlon la aotilve ; the wator taken np from the ground is rapidly 
got rid of ; not msrely la the root-pressure compensated, but the 
water poured out Into the joints is re-absorbed. It Is not easy to see 
wby the silica should not be always taken with It, as In the vast 
majority of oases It no donbt Is. But In the oases In whloh It is 
left behind it has apparently simply undergone a prooeas of 
dial yeP. The determining oauses of the oooaslonal deposit of 
tabasheer are, I think still obscure. But as Prof. Cobn Intends 
fti investigate the snbjeot I think we may pretty confidently 
look forward to an exhaustive explanation. 

It Is a well known fact that a large proportion of the ash oon* 
■tltnents of plants may bavobnt little slgnlfioanoe in their nu 
tritlon. The ohemioal constitution of plants as far as their ash Is 
oonoerned, to a large extent varies with the nature of the soil !u 
whlob they are grown, It is quite oertaln, that they will in oon 
sequence take up a vastlly larger proportion of certain constituents, 
then they csn torn to any physiological account. Tabasheer is a 
striking instance of one such oase, The ealoareous masses found in 
the wood of many Indian trees mentioned In “Nature.” Vol XXI 
p 376. affords another— W T ThUelton Dyer, In Nature. 

Holloway's Ointment and Pills.— Disease of tli« Bowels.— A re- I 
medy, whloh has been tested and pro ted In a thousand different [ 
ways, oapablecof eradicating poisouous taints from uloers, and heal- 
ing them up, merits a trial of Its capacity for extracting the internal 
corruption? from the bowels. On rubbing Holloway’s Ointment 
repeatedly on the abdomen, a rash appears, end as it thickens the 
ftlvlne irritability subsides. Acting as a derivative, this unguent 
draws to the surface, releases the tender intestiues from all acrid 
matters, and prevents inflammation, dysentery, and piles, for wbfah 
blistering was the old-fashioned, though successful treatment, now 
from Its painfulness fallen Into disuse, the discovery of this j 
Ointment having proclaimed a remedy possessing equally I 
ftfrftalfoe, yet pirftotly painless, powers, , 1 
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CONSTIPATION, SLUGGISH LIYEr/ 

dec* dec. 

U NLIKE many kinds of cathartic medi- 
cines, do not make you feel worse before 
you feel better. Their operation is gentle, but 
thorough, and unattended with disagreeable 
effects, such as nausea, griping pains, Sic. 

Seigel’s Operating Pills are the best family 
physic that has ever been discovered. They 
cleanse the bowels from all irritating sub- 
stances, and leave them in a healthy condition. 

The best remedy extant for the bane of our 
lives — constipation and sluggish liver. 

These Pills prevent fevers and all kinds of 
sickness, by removing all poisonous matter from 
tho bowels. They operate briskly, yet mildy, 
without any pain. 

If you take a severe cold, and are threatened 
with a fever, with pains in the head, back, and 
limbs, one or two doses of Seigel’s Operating 
Pills will break up the cold and prevent the 

fever, 

A coated tongue, with a brackish taste, is 
caused by foul matter in the stomach. A few 
doses of Weigel’s Operating Pills will cleanse 
the stomach, remove the bad taste, and restore 
the appetite, and with it bring good health. 

Oftentimes disease, or partially decayed food, 
causes sickness, nausea, and diarrhoea. If the 
bowels are cleansed from this impurity with a 
dose of Seigel’s Operating Pills, these ^disagree- 
able effects will vanish, and good health will 
result. 

Seigel’s Operating Pills prevent ill effects 
from excess in eating or drinking. A good 
dose at bedtime renders a person fit for busi- 
ness in the morning, 

These Pills, being Sugar-coated, are pleasant 
to take. The disagreeable taste common to 
most pills is obviated. 

FOB SALE BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
DRUGGISTS, AND MEDICINE VENDORS 

PROPRIETORS r 

A. J. WHITE, Limited 
LONDON. 
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Letters to the Editor. 

JUBILEE TOBACCO. 


Health , Crop and Weather Report 


[For the Week ending 21st April, 1887 ] 

Biadr n«.— Gsntral prospects filr. 

Bombay. — Slight rein In parts of nine districts. Harvesting of 
rabi crops still progressing In some dlstriots. Soarotty of drinking 
water and fodder oontlnnss in parts of Dharwar, Fever and cattle- 
disease In parts of nine, small pox In parts of eight, and cholera in 
parts of three dlstriots, 

Eengal % — Bain In many dlstriots has helped ploughing and early 
sowings, Prospects of Indl<o and sugarcane favourable. In Dar- 
jeeling tea somewhat Id jured by hall. Bero rice harvest progress* 
lng, Rabi crops nearly all gathered. Mahua being gathered In 
Ohota Nagpore. Publlo health continues generally fair, 

N, W, P. ant Oudh. — Rabi harvest praotioally completed. 
Weather getting hot. Slight rain in a few districts. Sugarcane 
being Irrigated and Indigo sowing commenced. Supplies ample, 
Prloes steady. But for oholera and small-pox which are reported 
from some districts, the public health is good. 

Punjab^ R»lo has fallen in the Slalkot, Eawul Pindee.Dsra Ismal 
Khan, and Peshawar dlstriots. General health good, Fever pre- 
valent In the Hissar district. Prices falling in the Hissar and 
Peshawar district, rising In the RawuL Pi a doe and Deralsmall Kl.an 
districts ; elsewhere stationary Rabi being harvested, expected 
yield below average, 

Centra' Province 8. — Cloudy weather has continued throughout 
the week. The threshing of the rabi crops Is approaching oomple 
tion. Prospects unchanged 

Burmah —A few oases of oholera in Akyab town and district, and 
In Amherst and Thongwa dlstriots; otherwise health of Lower 
Burmah good. Slight oattlo-dlsoaso In two districts. Reports 
reoelved from eight dlstriots of Upper Burmah. Fifty deaths from 
small pox in one township of Mandalay district. A few Isolated 
oases In two other dlstriots ; otherwise health of people good. Food* 
■apply generally sufficient and prices normal, exoepfc In Polnmana, 
where prloes are rising andsoareity of paddy 1« apprehended. Crop 
prospects satisfactory. 

A si am.— Weather seasonable. Rainfall general, sowing of ctAu 
paddy finished, and Its prospeoti are fair Boro dhan harvest 
promises to be an excellent one Prospects generally good. Plough- 
ing and sowing of dumahi and murali crops continue. Thirty 
deaths from oholera reported from KaUgara, In Caobar, and a few 
from Koulpore In Qauhatl, otherwise public health good Prloes 
steady, 

Mysore and Ooorg.— Eroept in Bangalore and Kolar districts, 
slight rain Is reported throughout the State. Standing orops In 
good oondltion, exoept In parta of the Tomkur district. Prospects 
of season favourable. In parts of the Kadur district water-supply 
is reported to be diminishing. Public health good. Small-pox and 
oattle- disease continue. No material ohange In prloes. 

Berav and Hyderabad — Weather oloudy and close Rabi thresh- 
ing completed. Lauda beiog prepared for kharif orops, Tabi crops 
prospering. Reaping of rabi oropa nearly concluded, Cholera still | 
prsvalent in Hyderabad ; alight fever and amall-pox In places ; 
otherwise public health good. Prlo e steady. 

Oentral India States.— Wexther oloudy, Rain has fallen generally. 
Health And prospeoti good. Rabi harvest progressing. Cholera 
report&uta SutnaBszar ; 5 oases, 1 death. Prloes fluctuating. 

Rajpoot ana.— Slight showers have fallen in some places, and the 
weather continues seasonable Tanks and wells continue low 
generally. Harvesting and threshing ' of rabi crops progressing, 
nearly finished in some plaoes ; outturn anticipated fair. Small pox 
continues in places, otherwise pnbllo health good. Cattle-disease 
reported In some villages of Todgurh Prloes rising In three states, 
falling In one ; and stationary elsewhere. 

Nepal*— Weather seasonable. Prospects fair, 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,— In the lame of tho 2nd Instant of yonr journal, there 
la, in page 176, a seleotiou from " Old Virginia " In Gardeners* 
Chronicle . The article Is headed 11 Tobacco Culture In England ”, 
and aeems to be aomethlng like an advertisement calling upon 
tobacoo growers iu the ooloules to compete for a prize of £60 
offered for "Jubilee Tobacco ” by Messrs, W. D. and H, 0. Wills. 

I believe Iudlsn grown tobacoo is entitled to compote for the 
priza. Rao Bahadoor Beohardae Veharldas, a landed proprietor oi 
Nadiad in the Kaira district (Gujarat), has Interested himself in 
tobsooo culture. lie has grown and oared Indigenous and 
Virginian tobacoo. and Is anxious to compete for the prize. I shall 
therefore be obliged if you will kindly furnish me with all the 
conditions on whioh the prize Is to be competed for. In oase no 
farther information beyond that contained In the artiole is 
available In your office, I hope you will euggest the course 
I might adopt to get at the required information. 

VAIKUNTHRANATH. 

At. Asst. Director of Agrloullare. 

Poona, April 18, 1837. 

Note.— W« regret ou^* Inability to farnlah any fuithor Information 
than that coaUfuei in the article referied to, but we beUev.y that 
ladlan-groan tobaooo will be eligible fur competition for the p tile. 
We would suggest a refereaoe to Mesira W. 1>. and H 0. Wills on 
the subject of terms and oondUious, 'i he prize effete! i-j k ' for the beat 
crop grown in the colonies tlPa an ", and the iaferen"* we draw 
from the artiole fs, that it must Lea crop of oue aoreof land.— Ed , LA, 

. nm m m m 1 ammoBOBsa msemama mmsmmam. 

Editorial Notes. 


We reproduce iu auother column a sensible article from a 
native contemporary on the subject of the Government Agri- 
cultural Scholarship*, which have now beau suspended, and com- 
mend to the attention of the authorities the suggestion thrown 
out for the utilization of these scholarships in the manner pro- 
posed by our contemporary. The subject is worth considering. 

# # 

The Lahore Veterinary College, a correspondent writes, M ls 
to suffer under the present Financial polloy, The assistant pro- 
fessor, a man of several years* praotloal experience In the Stud 
department, on R«. 250 per mensem. Is to be plaoed on the retired 
list at once, as under financial pressure, Government does not see 
Its wsy to giving him an enhanoed salary. But bis place is to be 
filled by a young Veterinary Surgeon from ; England on a higher 
salary, and who will take some time to acquire a anffiofenft know- 
ledge of the vernaoular to be able to lecture In It.'* This is how the 
Government usually introduces economies ; and la oharaoterestlo 
of its " penny wUe and-pound-foollih policy, 

V 

We are glad to see a protest in the Indian Forester against 
the wanton destruction of valuable forests iu Native territory 
near Mussoorie. The Forest Department is powerless arrest 
these ruthless , denudations of timber, which, in the 
majority of cases, are reacted to for the sake of obtaining a 
few rupees by the sale of ch&rooa). The Tehri Rajah, near 
Mussdorie, the writer says, has utterly diairoyed fifty miles of 
forest— “ the most beautiful Oak forest I ever saw, 1 * he adds 
pathetically. What makes matters worse is that this kind 
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of destruction takes place on lands adjoining British territory, 
without the authorities being able to interfere. May we ask 
whether there is no sort of remedy agaiost such vandalism ? 

* • 

*■ 

Three is tiouble looming in the distance fo? the growoi 3 of 
sugarcane and beet-root for the manufacture of sugar. Accor J* 
ing to an American journal sugar can now be made from ** any 
description of vegetable fibre, such as saw-dust, rage, or tow. 
The proceed ie to digest for several hours in sulphuric acid : 
then to dilute the mixture with water, and to boil for some 
time, when the rage, or what-not, will be found to have under* 
gone a magical change, ftnd to have been converted into sugar, 
A curious fact is, that 100 parts of rags will yield 115 parta 
sugar, the increase of weight being due to the elements of 
water absorbed during the change.” We have serious thoughts 
of making a fortune and retiring into private life, by going 
in for the sugar business ourselves. 

» * 

• 

The Kulu correspondent of a contemporary writes 1 “As for 

crop prospects, the barley in the lower valley has suffered much 
from the deficient rainfall, and will probably not yield more . 
than a0, or7*anna crop. In the upper valley, where the har- 
vest is much later, it will be better. The various field peas 
have also suffered, they are all stalk and leaf, with comparative- 
ly few flowers. The wheat has not suffered to any great extent, 
and Bhould all go well during the next month will yield a 13 
or 14-anna crop. Poppy and tobacco also look well. Some of 
the hi 1 tobacco is very flue flavoured, and would, if properly 
cured, prove much better than the Pusa, or any other of the 
plain tobaccos. The soil and climate beiug so much superior, 
l wonder that no one has tried the experiment.” 

*#* 

From reports received from the Indigo districts we gather 
that in Bengal prospects continue very good, the weather, 
with some good showers of rain, being all that conld be 
wanted, and bringing on the plant weH. The spriug sowings 
are now completed. The accounts from Behar are not alto- 
gether so favourable, although a good fall of ra»*i has been 
general, which has been of great benefit to the plant, especially 
In Chumparan, where the prospects up to the present Lime 
were wot favourable. In other districts, such as Chuppra, 
parta of Tirhoot, and especially the neighbourhood of Muznfar- 
pore, caterpillars had damaged the plants, while the cold nights 
have retarded their growth, and the late heavy rain has 
done considerable damage to the last sowings ; so that a large 
area of land has had to be re drilled. Altogether, however, 
the plant throughout Tirhoot is uot looking so well as usual • 
and is very thin in some places. In Benares the weather has 
been most favourable, aud the sowings are all reported as 
doing well. 

* * 

• 

A raw invoices of new season’s tea have been received here, 
chiefly from the Doar8,and some 200 chests have, we learn, been 
sold privately for London at an average of 8 annas aud three 
pie per lb, The quality was fair, but better than that of the 
first parcels of last season. Some musters from other districts 
are also coming in ; those from first pluckinga in Assam aud 
Cachar are reported to be a little better than those of last 
year. The musters from the Dooars and Darjeeling made from 
later leaf, show in many cases excellent quality. The weather 
has been generally favourable both for growth and manu- 
facture, and the out-turn is ahead of that of last season ; but 
daring the last week the weather at Darjeeling, we are told, has 
been very cold, and serious damage has been done to some 
gardens, especially around Kurseong, by hailstones. During the 
last two days reports had also beeu received of hailstorms in 
Sylhet The first public sales of the season will probably be 
held on tb^lStb, or 19th of May, 

• * 

* * 

We have received the following report of the tea crop of India 
for 1867, from the Indian Tea Association 

In their Circular of the 3rd of Marob, the General Como^ttee 
published figures ehowing the revised estimate of the Indian Tea 
Crop of 1886, to have been 74,489,679 lbs,, while the aotual out 
tarn was 79,098,248 lbs, against the onttorn of 1886, of 68,730, 


219 lbs. The Committee have now the pleasure to hand you the 
following Eitlmate of the Crop of 1887, taken from figure* whloh 
ihey have been able to oolleot and from other sonroes 

Estimated outturn of 



Crop of 1887. 


lbs. 

Assam 

... 36,908.620 

Caobar and Sylhet 

... 27,681,100 

Darjeeling Teral, and Dears 

, «h 14,708,800 

Chittagong and Ghofca-Nagpore M 

... 1,644,000 

Dehra Doon, Kamaon, and Kangra ... 

... 3,760,000 

Private and Native Gardens ( Estimated ) 

1,600,000 

Total 

... 66,031,920 


The exports to Australis. Amerloa. and other plaoee (principally 
Bombay and Madras), daring the past season have amounted to 
2,725,000 lbs,, and I! this quantity, together with the reqairmefte 
of the Government and the local consumption of Northern India, 
osloulated at 1,500,000 lbs, be deducted from the estimate, there 
will remain 801 million pounds for shipment to Great Britain during 
the season of 1887. 

The annual out-turn of Indian tea is increasing steadily 
every year, 

The following is a summary of Messrs. Gow, Wilson & 
Stautcu’s Indian, Ceylon, aud Java Tea Report, dated London, 
April 1st, 1887 ‘.—Since our last (dated 18th ultimo.) 28,192 
packages of ln lian, 5,310 packages Ceylon, and 2,320 packages, 
Java, total 35,822 packages have beeu offered by public auction. 
There has been a decidedly better euquuy for all sorts. As 
supplies have been brought forward in very limited quantities; 
the bidding was brisk aud prices tended upwards. All except 
low “brokena” aud poor liquoring teas show an advance of fully 
per pound, while fine aud tippy teas have changed hands 
at as much as 3d. per pound better value. Many <f closing in- 
voice* ” have been disposed of, end now that the surplus over 
last season’s crop has practically disappeared, the available 
supply is in no way in excess of our requirements. A reference 
to the table of comparative values will show that the level of 
prices Btill continues far below that of recent years. 

As an idea of the current prices of Indian Tea in London, 
we quote : — 

Faming* 5£<i, same time last year 9d, and 8d. hi 1865, 
Broken Tea 6^d. ,, ,, lOd. ,, 9d, ,, 

Pek. Soug. 8Jd. M .» 1021. ,, 104d. „ 

Pekoe. 10*d. „ „ 1/01 . 1/04 „ 

Pek Soug. 61 d. 

Pekoe, 8id. 

Ceylon descriptions have participated in the improved prices 
ruling for Iudian Tea, and have sold freely at slightly enhanced 
rah s, The quality from several estates coutinuos very dis- 
appointing, but a fair proportion of the offerings shows im- 
provement especially from gardens of high altitude.. The 3,579 
packages sold duriug the first week averaged 1*1, and the 1,731 
packages sold duriug the second week 10J. The average for 
the fortnight was 1 0J per lb. The quality of the 2,320 pack- 
ages of Java Tea brought to auction, although as a rule poor, 
is about on a par with that of auivals usually taking place at 
this season of the year. The market has exhibited no material 
change, but the lone is generally firm, the demand both for 
shipping aud the home trade beiug well maintained. An in- 
voice just sold from “B*geleu,” compris'd some very fair 
liquoring Teas. The 2 ; 32) packages sold at a u average of 7jfd, 
per lb. 

* * 

In the Southern States of America the use of Rhea and Jute 
fibres for the manufacture of paper is at present attracting 
considerable attention. Au Amerioan exchange sty* D is 
an indisputable fact that these fibres are the ne puls ultra tor 
paper-makers, that the only question is that of cleauh^ and 
bleaching the fibre, when there will be before them the very 
fibre they want, in inexhaustible supply. We are earnest about 
this matter, because we see in it the release Jfrom the unoer * 
tain ties and difficulties of the wood pulp question. We want 
to serve both the paper-maker and the Southern grower; hence 
if either will write information, we will put them in commuu- 
cation with the other, with ultimate benefit to both, and the 

’H 
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feeling in oar internal* that we hare performed a duty we owe 
to both.” A« we also wieh to “ feel in our internals that we 
have performed a duty we bring this matter to the notice of 
both paper-makers and growers of Rhea and Jute in this 
country. 

* 

We were not very far out when we made such an unfavour- 
able comparison between the inducements held out to intending 
candidates for the Indian Forest Service, and the enormous cost 
of eduoation, and the severe mental and physical tests required 
before a candidate can even hope for admission into the service, 
leave alone the wretohed salary ottered to start upon. A 
Southern India contemporary, in noticing the impending 
changes in the Forest Department in the Malabar district, 
says : u We regret to hear that Mr. Rhodes Morgan has 
been suffering from dropsy of the heart, (the result of con- 
tinued attacks of jungle fever) and that his recent short leave 
up here has been of little benefit to his health. We believe 
he has left this with the intention of availing himself of 
furlough to Europe, under medical advice, and trust the 
change will restore his shattered health. The Forest Depart- 
ment is one in which few men can escape material damage to 
their constitutions for any length of time, and we can quite 
endorse all that the Indian Agriculturist lately said on the 
subject ; the marvel is that any man can be obtained to accept 
forest appointments with the miserable pay offered, aud the 

excessively hard work and deadly risks they run.” 

• * 

* 

A correspondent of the Inddn Forester mentions a formid- 
able forest pest in the shape of a * tick ’ (a species of Acvrus). 
He says' :J“ In the forests of the Dhoon and Bijnoor districts, 
I have never met with this insect ; but as you go further south- 
east, it gradually gets worse, till it seems to culminate in the 
Gorakhpore district. There you cannot walk in the forest 
without gettiug numbers on you. You cannot feel it crawling 
on your skin, and it gets its forceps deep into your fl«sh before 
you are aware of its presence, and when removed, it tears 
away akin and flesh, and you feel the pain for weeks after- 
wards. I heard of two circumstances that will illustrate what 
has been said, and show what this little pest can do. One of 
the forest guards shot a Cbeetal one day, and as he could not 
get any one to help him to carry it, he carried it himself on his 
shoulders. The ticks left the dead animal after it got cold, and 
attached themselves to the man. fie had them picked off, 
but there were so many of them, and the sores got so bad, that 
he was laid up for a month. In the late * sleeper ’ operations 
in this district, it was intended at first to saw 
up the trees in the place where they were felled, so as to 
save expense ; but after the sawyers had been at work three 
days, they found they could not lift their arm*, the pain was 
bo great from the removal of the vast numbers of ticks that had 
gtuck to them. There was nothing for it, but to cart out the 
the trees to dapOts in the open. The fellers of the trees were used 
to the forest, but the sawyers, drawn from all parts and work- 
ing longer in one place, could not take such care of themselves ; 
and so the ticks upset the workiug plans, and greatly in- 
creased the expendi ture. ,( 

The use of boracie acid as a preservative of fish has been die" 
cussed in these columns. It will be remembered that some 
doubts were entertained as to its general use on a large scale, 
it having been asserted that it acted injuriously on the human 
system if taken in any quantity We now learn, that experiments 
which have recently been made by Dr. Johnson, of Stockholm t 
tend to disprove this allegation. Large doses of borax (20 to 
BO grains) were found to be quickly eliminated by the kidneys, 
and other excretory organs, the excretion beginning iu about 
ten minutes after administration. The same applies to boracio 
acid; Afer ten days* administration of the large doses various 
depreasiug#ymptoma were observed, such as headache, loss of 
appetite, bronohial catarrh, and even papular eruptions of the 
skin. Nevertheless, Dr. Johnson does not feel juetified 4 in con- 
demning the use of the substances as antiseptics, for these 
symptoms were produced by extremely large quantities, such 
as are not likely to be taken in food without decided repug- 
nance to the taste, which, it must be admitted, is the guiding 
factor in the selection of food. 


The cultivation of Vanilla appears to have been attended 
with considerable success in Ceylon. The Ttopic%l Agriculturist 
writes Mr W. H, Wrights culture of Vanilla— an orchid 
be it remembered— is likely to be most successful, On his twe 
brick- work circles of trellis work at Wilhelmsruhe, Mr. Wright 
has up to date artificially fertilised no Iobs than 3,000 flowers. 
He is also trying experiments with gum arabic and with ante 
in modes of fructification, It must be remembered that to 
Mr. Wright— in the old Peradeniya days of 30 years ago— be- 
longs the credit of being perhaps the first in Ceylon to culti- 
vate Vanilla for the European market. Some pods sent by Mr. 
Wright to an Exhibition, in Sir Henry Ward’s time, were valued 
at 5 guineas the pound. [A. portion of the same Vaolla was sold 
at that rate in Londen through Messrs Bariug Brothers]. On 
that occasion the Committee, [Messrs. Rawdon-Power, Layard, 
&c ,) red-tape-like, decided that Mr. Wright’s small assortment 
could not be sent on. So also said other big-wig officials when 
applied to. Mr. Wright asked to see the Governor : Mr. John 
Bailey and others in attendance said/. “ Impossible— Sir Henry 
is deeply engaged with the mail.” But Mr. Wright persisted 
and finally got an interview, with the result that, like the hearty, 
manly, English gentleman he was, Sir Henry entered into the 
Peradeniya Assistant’s experiment with the greatest interest. 
Stop the mail ! was theGovqrnor’s cry— but it was too late. “Well, 
then, prepare a runuor-express at once, ” was the order, and all 
this for Mr Wright’s Vanilla ! No wonder, though, Sir Henry 
Ward endeared hiras^f at evory turn in his Government of 
Ceylon— Mr. Wright's experiment at Wilhelmsruhe is “merely 
preliminary to cultivation at Mirigame, where 10 acres are 
being devoted to Vanilla— Dr. Triman has pronounced Mr. 
Wright’s garden Vanilla the finest he has ever seen. 

V 

The following experiment in the germination of Babul aeeda 
was carried out by an officer of the Forest Department in the 
Sholapore district of the Deccan, and is interesting, as throwing 
light on the germinating power of these seeds * “ Orders were 
given in February 1880, to allow goats to graae and obtain 
Babul pods and seeds for a limited time in a reeerv^where 
babul was plentiful, and to fold them at night in another part 
of the reserve, where the ground wa» absolutely bare of any 
vegetation. The experiment was commenced by my predecessor 
just beforo giving over charge to me, and the spot chosen 
being in a remote part of the district, and difficult of access, I 
was unable to observe tlio progress of the experiment person- 
ally. At the present time, however, there is in the place where 
the auimals were folded a fair crop of young seedlings, averag- 
ing some three to four inches iu height. The Range Forest 
officer of the Taluka reports, as the results of his observations, 
that most of these seedlings have sprung from seeds fallen or 
ejected from the animals’ mouths, but that undoubtedly some 
of them have come from seeds that have passed through the 
stomach of the animals and been voided in their droppings) 
This of courso proves but little, viz,, that some seeds .are 
voided aud germinate ; but by furtherjexperiments and personal 
observations and precautions, I shall attempt this year to obtain 
more precise information as to the greater adaptability, or other- 
wise, for germination of s^ed that has had such treatment. 

One of our local ‘dailies ’ is rather given to the discovery of 
Mare’s nests.’ A few days ago it came out with the following 
astounding statement iu its leading columns “ It is our firm 
belief, that if the Government looked properly into the Bale and 
consumption of salt in Calcutta aud its environs, the revenue 
would receive such an accession that the income-tax might be 
abolished, Formerly the storage and sale of salt in Caloutta 
was supervised by a special department under the Commission- 
er of Police. This department was abolished in 180*, the du- 
ties performed by it devolved on the regular police, acqji it was, 
we presume, left on record that after the lapse of a few years, 
an euquiry should be made as to whether the change had been 
attqpded with good or evil results. If the Government would 
take the trouble to enquire how muoh salt was sold and con- 
sumed in Calcutta in 1801, and compare it with the quantity 
now known to be sold or consumed therein, it would at once 
aud-ut aid th? feaUUte of affair*” N >w, the iiwjun-tVK if 
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calculated to yield from 180 to 130 lakhs a year, and the popu- 
lation of Calcutta and ita envirous may ba taken at 600,000. 
persons. Every man, women and child, therefore, of theee six- 
hundred thousand persons must be supposed to consume so vast 
a quantity of salt that duty thereon “if properly levied” would 
amount to Ri. 20 per head, or say 10 maunds ( 820 lbs.) of salt 
per annum. The normal consumption meanwhile, for a well- 
to-do population, is supposed to be 15 lbs. to 181be. per bead. 

• • 

* 

I>Ca later issue we End a correspondent of the same journal 
writing as follows on a new method of ploughing the land, 
which he appears to think might be generally adopted with 
advantage •“ I have received information from a reliable 
souroe to the effect that a public lecturer some time ago stated 
that the advantages of deep ploughing were so striking that he 
believed it would be profitable In some cases to cultivate the 
ground by gunpowder in Lthe following way : Let holes a yard 
deep and an inch in diameter be made in a field three yards 
apart from each and other, and filled with gunpowder ; then let 
them be fired simultaneously, and all the benefits of deep 
ploughing would be secured. The lecturer apparently made 
this remark half in jest and half in earnest, But it is a perfectly 
correct idea-provided only gunpowder were oheaper than it is/’ 

After this, who will question the possession of inventive ge- 
nius of an exalted order by the people of India? [The writer 
quoted discoursed on the Patent laws of Iudia.] 

» • 

* 

Drumine is the name of a new anaesthetic, being an alkaloid 
obtained from the Euphorbia Drummondii , an insignificant 
weed found in South Australia The Chemist and Druggist 
writes as follows on the subject w Our latet advices from 
Australia Bhow’that drumine, the “ alkaloid " of Euphorbia 
Drummondii, which is reported to be a powerful local anesthetic 
and a rival of cocaine, is receiving close attention. 
The plant is a low insignificant weed, with inconspicuous 
flowers and fruit. The leaves are ovate, but occasion- 
all * ab-ovate, aud in some cases the stalks and lower 
surfaces of the leaves are purplish, It is easily 
distinguishable from other weeds which resemble it in outwaid 
appearance, by ita milky juice. . The plant has a local repute 
in New Bouth Wales for ita poisonous effects on sheep, which 
eat it along with other green food. Dr. Reid explains in a 
letter to the Chemist and Druggist of Australasia, how he was 
prompted to make the experiments which culminated in the 
discovery of drumine. He was asked for an antidote by g 
farmer, who had lost stock, whioh had eaten a poisonous herb. 
He determined to investigate the properties of the herb, with 
this end in view, and obtained a supply of the plant. He 
submitted it for identification to Dr. Sohomburgk, of the 
Botanic Department, Adelaide, who described it os one of the 
most poisonous plants of South Australia — a spurge- weed 
{Euphorbia Drummondii), and added that a large number of 
sheep and cattle are annually killed by eating it. The effeot of 
the plant upon the animals is to produce hoven, due to the 
drumine paralysing the sensory nerves of the stomach, and thus 
stopping digestion. It is a remarkable fact, however, that 
Mr. Edward Stanley, Government Veterinarian of New South 
Wales, made an investigation last year into the matter, aud 
failed from experiment to get any satisfactory proof that the 
plant causes hoven. It is probable, however, that Mr. Stanley 
was workiug with a plant similar to, but not identical with, the 
sponge-weed. ” 

* * 

* 

The following method of raising bamboos from seed, and plan- 
ting, is described by a correspondent of the Indian Forester, and 
appears go simple, while at the same time efficient, that it ought 
to recommend itself to forest officers generally throughout the 
counfry “I was shown the other day in the Ramg&rh Division 
of the Gor&khpore Forest, some dumps of bomboo raised from 
seed that seemed to me to have done extra well, and as I have 
not seen this system of sowing and planting adopted with these, 
described, it may be useful to some to know fit. Earthern 
Ohairas are oheap In the Gorakhpore district — 100 can be pur- 
chased for a rupee. These are taken, and five small holes for 
drainage purposes are #tyde In the bottom, they are then filled 


with good soil and from eight to ten seeds sown in them. This 
is done in the beginning of spring. The Ghcuras are then 
placed on the ground dose together and earth filled in around 
them; They should be near a well for convenience of 
watering, which is done regularly. When the rains com- 
mence, the Gharras containing the seedlings are tAketi in 
banghese to the place where they are to be planted ; holes 
three feet in diameter and three feet deep having been 
previously dug, and filled with a mixture of earth and 
leaf-mould. The gharri is placed on this earth with the 
top well above the surface of the ground ; It is then 
| broken and removed, and the earth pressed round the mass 
I of fibrous roots that the ball of earth contains 5 no more 
attention is given to them, and by the end of the rains the 
shoots are well up. Measurements were not taken, bat when 
removed for planting they were some 2 feet high, and at the end 
of the rains double this height. Now when they are five years 
old from Beed they are fully established, and have oulms 60 to 
60 feet high, looking almost as well as clumps that were 
planted 13 years ago. The kind of bamboo planted is o&lled 
by the natives Rat-bans ( Dandroealamus strictus 

# * 

* 

Ruhloio's Rcvieiv tells us that the German Consul at Saigon, 
has just sent home to the Commercial Museum at Frankfort, 
an elaborate collection of the export commodities of Cochin 
China; with an exhaustive account of the import and export 
trade. 1 he articles he sends, dried and pressed buffalo skins, 
buffalo horns fish and oocoanut-oil, india-rubber goods, fish 
bladders, pepper, laoqaer, cocoons, silk, refined cotton, &c. &c., 
are all minutely described in the report ; prices, purchase con- 
ditions, export quantities, shipping opportunities, &c., also 
being fully gone into. In fact, Consul Speidel has left uo stone 
unturned in his praise- worthy endeavour to lay before his 
countrymen the most minute particulars of the export trade 
of the country, so that they can see for themselves at a 
glanoe, whether it would benefit them to procure from Cochin 
China any of the commodities they now obtain from other re- 
mote lands. 

« 

The modern fancy, for such we fear it is, that the variation 
of the rainfall of the globe is a response to those changes in 
the sun’s condition, which we know best by the variation in the 
magnitude and frequency of the Bpots on its, surface,— has been 
familiar for some years to all who are interested iu meteoro- 
logical inquiries. It was in 1872 that Mr. Mbldrum com- 
municated to the Btitish Association Ilia discovery that the 
cyclones of the South Indian Ocean were subject to periodical 
variation, and that Mr. Norman Lockvkr drew public atten- 
tion to the fact that the’rainfall of Madras, appeared to vary in 
like manner. Mr. Blanford, Dr. Hunter, and others have 
since taken up this fancy, and supposed that they found confir- 
mation of the belief, iu the rainfall of the various provinoes of 
India, Their reasonings are vitiated by a flaw so obvious, that 
we have long wondered it has not been pointed out. If these 
sunspots have any influence whatever upon our atmoephere, the 
influence cannot possibly be confined bo India. And yet we 
have never seen a speculation upon the subject, the data of 
which reached beyond the Himalayan hills in one direction 
and Oeylon at the other. If the sun-spots affect the hydrome- 
tric condition of our atmosphere, it must in the nature of 
things, be a world-wide influence, and to build any oonoluaion 
whatever upon the atmospheric condition of India, seems to 
ourselves almost puerile. Observations in the Sahara desert, 
the far west of America, China, may lead to diametrically op- 
posite conclusions to those deduced from Indian data. 

# « 

• 

The report just issued by Mr. Finuoane on the eetimated 
out-turn of the Bengal wheat crop for the season 1886-87 is 
encouraging. The approximate nominal area undfr this cereal 
is 1,134,900 acres, of which the major portion is confined to 
the Patna aud Shahabad districts, of the Patna division, and 
to the Bhagulpore and Monghyr districts of the Bhsgnlpore 
division* Although excessive rain during September and 
October last retarded sowings in time, and brought on mst, 
the Area sowil exceeded the * normal 9 from 5 to 25 per cent 
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in five districts, was normal in four districts, and fell short of 
it in seven districts from 8 to 25 per oent. The expected out- 
turn is also satisfactory. Taking sixteen auuas to mean a 
fair average crop, the outturn in the four districts of Dur- 
bbuoga, Malda, and Hazaribagh is estimated at 16 to 18 
annas ; in three districts it is the average, and in the remaining 
nine, varies from 12 to 14 annas. These estimates are btsed 
upon reports received by district officers from Etnopean indigo 
planters, managers of Wards and Government estates, selected 
zemindars and others ; and though they lay no claim to 
statistical accuracy, great troable had been taken in their 
preparation by those who furnished them ; and they are be* 
lieved by Mr, Finucane to be, on the whole, fairly trust- worthy, 
This is the first time that anything of the kind has been 
attempted for Bengal, and there is no doubt that in time these 
estimates will become nearly as reliable as those for the N ,-W. 
Provinces. The absenoe,of a cadastral survey and maps, and 
a record of rights, is a serious drawback to the compilation of 
such statistics with any degree of accuracy ; but the introduc- 
tion of the pulwari and kanoongo system of village surveys will 
do much to assist the Agricultural Department of Bengal iu 
these matters. 

Thb system upon which the wheat trade of India is carried 
on stands oondemnod upon the showing of the exporters them* 
selveB, at any rate upon the arguments used by “ A Calcutta 
Exporter” in the columns of the Pioneer. This gen tJemau has 
seen lit to address a second letter to that journal iu order to 
** explain certain points ” upon which he has been “ misundei- 
stood,” and to strengthen such of his previous statements as 
might appear to rest rather on assertion thau proof.” Our 
contemporary has commented upon this letter iu the folio wi g 
terms 

Our correspondent had expressed a doubt Id bis former letter 
whether tbe dirtying of the wheat did not aotuslly tend to an In* 
oreased trade. We thought It somewhat marvellous that the 
■uoeesB of Iudlan wheat should be due to tbe faot that It is partly not 
wheat at ad, but umne ignolum pro magnified : to the Calcutta ex- 
porter the miraole le almple. The preference ehowa by the home 
trade for dirty wheat arises, we are now told, from the oironmstanoe 
that they stand on the same relation to the Calcutta exporters as 
the Utter do lo tbe up oountry dealers, and under the present 
■yitem of refraotiou sometimes get olean wheat which they do not 
pay for, Now, we never disputed that London importers might 
make gain to which they had no title, as well at Calcutta merohants; 
but we oertainly have always wondered that for the sake of a 
ohamoe profit exporters and importers should be willing to perpe- 
tuate a system which admittedly leads to the substitution of 
Inferior and dirty wheat for high olass wheat in the Indian 
export trade, and whloh makes merchants pay freight for 
an annual shipment of thousands of tons of dirt. " A 
Caloutta Exporter ” misinterprets the phenomena of the 
trade altogether, In supposing that it has in any w»y been fostered 
by the system of Aioks and dirt, The volume of exports would not 
have been less— we might safely guess, It would have boon greater, 
slnot no freight on dirt would have been added to the prloe,aud the 
repute of the grain would have Increased— than now, had mer- 
ohants, dealers, and oultl valors never got It into their heads that by 
exoesilve sharpness they might make more profit than their neigh- 
bours by the present system. All that the system has doue is to 
ensure that tbe shipment of dirt shall Inorsase annually In a oer. 
tain proportion to tbe total volume of wheat exported, The ques- 
tion doss not oonoeru the speolal quality of wheat, but whether or 
not the quality that suites the market best Is to be adulterated and 
dirtied. To oontend that it finds a more extended market on that 
aooount, Is to rival sophistication in trade with sophistry in argu- 
ment. 

We are at one wifii our contemporary in this matter ; and 
reproduce elsewhere “ A Caloutta Exporter’s” letter to show the 
shallowness of his arguments. 

• 

Our Bombay contemporary, the Time of India, condemns 
the refraotiou system in no measured terms, and finds no 
extenuating circumstances for keepiug alive tbe fraud that 
English importers positively prefer to buy Indian wheat 
adulterated and in a dirty condition, “ As a faot,” writes our 
contemporary , * Indian wheat is not placed on the London 


market in anything like the state of purity that might be 
attained, Presumably, therefore, English buyers are in 
ignoranoe as to its real qualities, and thus the article is to a 
certain extent discredited and placed at a disadvantage as 
compared with American wheat. To remedy this, the whole 
trade must be thoroughly reformed. Nothing can justify the 
shipping to England of any article of oommeroe containing a 
heavy percentage of mud and rubbish deliberately introduced. 
It is patently absurd to say that the English buyers insist on 
this admixture. By all the laws of arithmetic, it is the same 
thing to them if they only pay on 95 per oent., the unadultera- 
ted proportion of the present article, so that the wheat should 
reaoh them in tho pure state, or in as pure a state as possible. 
Indian wheat would then taka its proper place iu the European 
markets, It oertainly seems to lie chiefly with the exporters 
to give it this position, Their present relations with the Native 
middlemen must be altered.” 

The discovery made by Mr, Sme&ton of the praotioe of 
adulterating pure fresh wheat with old grain unfit for Au*tan 
food , is supplemented by another somewhat similar case, also on 
the Bombay side, for our contemporary writes : “It is abundant- 
ly clear that there is great mutual distrust between the up- 
country dealers and the shippers, and that constant efforts are 
being put forward on both sides to over-reach each other. To 
the general public the all-important consideration » that the 
wheat of India leaves the couutry in a most discreditable state 
of impurity. In this connection we may supplement Mr. 
Smeatou’s arguments by a fact recently brought to light by an 
experl^ in Bombay in regard to the very fine wheat kuown as 
white deeei, grown, in the Nurbudda Valley and Chattisgarh, 
When this wheat leaves the cultivator it is pure to the extent 
of 96 per cent., and if shipped iu this condition, it would 
undoubtedly take a foremost place at home. But the European 
export houses in Bombay contract with the Native dealers for 
something other than the pure article, with the result that 
this wheat leaves for Eugland pure only to the extent of 80 
per cent , with 16 per cent, of inferior qualities of grain, atrtflv, 
peas and chaff, and 4 per cent, of pure mud deliberately mixed 
with it, Such a system of trade must be rotton to the core.” 

• • 

* 

While on this subject it maybe as well to quote English 
opiuion on the wheat trade of this country as contrasted with 
America. The writer of the city article in a recent issue of the 
World says: 

A Swiss profeisor has lately published an Intereitlng paper on the 
competition of Indie in the wheat market, Hla work Is very pains- 
taking and instructive; we propose here to glance at some of hie 
conclusions, since they ere of great Interest to the community gen- 
erally, and to farmers more especially, The professor estimates 
the oost of the production of wheat In India at lOi, lid. per 
quarter— calculating the tupeeat 1/. 6d.— under average conditions; 
transport to a railway— average distanoe 30 to 35 mUes— 2s. 3d. 
per quarter ; expenses at the station, 1#. Id.— the estimate of tho 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce ; railway freight to the eeaberd, 
6# dj. 6; charges at the port of shipment, Is. 10}d, and sea freight 
fr : total, 26i, 8d. per quarter— or adding insnranoe, &o„ 29s, to 
30s. In London. It is instructive to oompare this estimate 
with that of Amerloa, where farming properties are 

larger, where maobines are extensively employed, and 

railway facilities far more developed, though labour is, of 
course, much dearer. Our authority calculates the oost of 
production and carriage to the railway of Amerloan wheat at 
•Ixty oeuts, or 2s 64, a bushel, so that at the railway Indian 
wheat Is about forty psr oent cheaper. Making due allowance 
for the lower rates of railway and oosan freights from the United 
States, the average oost of Amerloan wheat at Liverpool U 8s. 4$/5d, 
per bushel. Against 2i. 11 13 16d. per bushel for Indla^ wheat 
Amerloa is thus most heavily handicapped at present, bt&l 
she bids fair to be far more to in the future, unless the ounftney 
question be quickly eelved by the reetoration of silver, Iu Amerl- 
oa, the cultivation of wheat Is already footerod on the 
most qponomloal and scientific principles; whems In India 
it can be perfected, more railways can be constructed, 
and above all, the valne of the rupee may fall below Is, 
fid., In whloh cate a fall of every penny wool* make 
Indian wheat le 2J4, per quarter cheaper Iu England* Th|i |e 
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bad enough news for th» Wee tern States of Amerfos, which ir« 
already suffering «o maoh that In Daoote the payment of six 
month* 1 tun hot boon remitted till better times ; bnt it la worse 
news for our own fermm, who ore so hopslssely struggling with 
oompotitton and ftoolog with bankruptcy, It behove* then our 
landownm and agriculturists to appreciate the a tern logic of facts, 
to onm to temporise, and ao wreatle intelligently with tha evils 
by wblohthey art oppressed. Would that thay oould ai a body 
bo Induood to aoak a romody In bimetallism, and ba brought to 
nourish In thofer mloda tha undoubtod truth that tholr prosperity- 
nay, their very aoltanoy*— la Indlaaohibly liukad With a satisfactory 
aphttloa at tb* tUvet problem 1 

* * 

» 

Tna following ia the Official Summary of the reports on the 
stato of the aeaaon and prospects of the crops for the 
week ending Slat April, 1887 : — Slight rain has fallen 
generally in moat parts of Madras, Bombay, 1 Mysore, 
Bengal* and Assam, And showers are also reported from a few 
plaoefc In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the Punjab, 
Central Provinces, Central India and Rajpootana. In Burmah 
these was general rain during the week ending the 9th 
instant* but during the week ending the 10th idem 
the falls were confined to a few districts in Lower Burmah only. 
The rabi crops have been nearly gathered in all Provinces, and 
threshing operations are now in general progress. Prospects 
show no improvement in the Punjab, where the harvest, which 
is advancing* is anticipated to yield below the average. Pre- 
p stations for the kharif have begun in parts of Bombay, the 
Central Provinces, and Berar, where the land is being*pIoughed , 
Except that the orops need rain in one or two districts, agricul- 
tural prospects in the Madras Presidency are fair . In Mysore 
andiCoorg the out-look continues satisfactory. The spring rice 
harvest is progressing in Bengal and Assam, aud promises to 
yield excellently in Sylhet. Low-laud paddy is being sown in 
Bengal and the ahu paddy coming up well in Assam. Sugar- 
ed is doing well in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, and the Central Provinces ; it is beiug planted in 
Bom&y and is being harvested in Madras. Cottou-picking is 
in progress in Madras and Bombay. Indigo-sowing has com- 
menced in the North-Western Provinces aud Oudh, and the 
crop promises favourably in Bengal. The public health is 
generally satisfactory iu all Provinces. Cattle- disease ia chiefly 
prevalent in Madras and Bombay. Prices are fluctuating in 
the Punjab ; elsewhere they are generally atatiouary. 

ft ^ 

Ijr the last number of the American Agriculturist to hand^ 
there is a fine illustration and an interesting account of a plant 
that has received the name of the “ Cruel Plant.” It has been 
botanically recognised as physwithut albem , but is uow called 
Ararja albem in Bentham’s Genera Plantarum. It belongs to 
the Natural order A wlepi'idacm (th« milk- weed order), 
and is a native of Buenos Ayres, whence it was intro- 
duced into England so far back a* 1830, but did not attract 
any special attention at the time. Being a climber and bearing, 
pretty white flowers with a sweet Jasmine-liko scent, it was 
merely regarded as a hot-house climber aud nothing else. The 
American Agriculturist, however, states that it is a veritable iu- 
sect-catcher, and describes a peculiar process in the arrange- 
ment of the stamens and pistils whereby any winged inseot light- 
ing upon the flower and inserting its proboscis to suck the nectar, 
is instantly oaught there* to remain and perish of sheer starva- 
t ion. That upon a trellis work covered with this plant iu 
bloom, scores of butterflies and other winged insects may be 
Been hopelessly transfixed. Owing to this peculiarity it has 
been named by the Editor of the journal, to which we are 
Indebted for this information, the ‘‘cruel plant.” It occurred to 
ns that being a native of Buenos Ayres, the plant would grow 
to perfection in this country, and prove an acquisition to an 
Indian garden, not only for the beauty and fragrance of its 
flowers, but as a natural agent in the destruction of garden 
pests which owe their origin to winged insects. We ac- 
cording addressed the Secretary to the local Agri-Hcfrticol- 
torsi Sooiety, airing if such a plant found a place in the 
Society's Garden, and were answered in the negative. We 
then asked Dr. G. King, Superintendent of the Royal Botanical 
Gardgnii BwbpWi ©d ftwivod the same reply from him. It 


would therefore seem that the plant is not in existence In this 
part of India, We shall be glad to hear from some of our 
readers if they have come across the plant in any other 
part of India, It is unquestionably a valuable plant so far as 
its insect-killing character is concerned, and if it does not exist 
in the country ,ig well worth introducing. This hint might be 
taken by some of our Agri-hortioultural Societies and Govern- 
ment Gardens. 

I Ws have been anxiously looking out for the last Annual Re. 

I port of the Bombay Agricultural Depart meat, but hitherto it has 
not put in an appearanoe. Some of the daily papers have 
been quoting the tcesolutiou of the Bombay Government upon 
Mr. Ozanne’* report, and this is what it says M Mr. Ozanne 
includes iu his report a very complete summary and review of v 
crop experiments conducted at the Government farms at Bhad- 
gaou and Hyderabad during the year. One of the moat in - 
structive experiments made at the former farm showed that on 
. the partial failure of a cotton crop, the interculture of rabi 
i crops, especially gram, with the cotton is much superior to the 
local practice of ploughing up the cotton, altogether and sub- 
■ stituting another crop. Another useful experiment showed the 
I extreme difficulty of substituting in any locality one distinct 
kind of wheat for another, such as, a soft for a hard ; and Mr. 
Ozanne has consequently come to the conclusion that, in- 
stead of trying to improve local varieties of wheat, efforts can 
be more usefully directed towards improving the present 
method of preparing wheat for the market, and preventing 
the mixture of dirt now so general. A steam wheat-thresher 
has been tried with great success ; aud the prospect of the 
formation of a company to import these machines and work 
them for hire may be considered as very satisfactory. The sub- 
ject of manures engaged Mr. Ozauue’s special attention during 
the year. The importance of bone manures in Iudia is shown 
succinctly iu a quotation from a report by Mr, Woodrow, of 
the College of Science Farm, where successful experiments with 
a bone-crushing mill have beeu made. Experiments with cow- 
dung, and cow-dung ashes have shown clearly that, though the 
former is much superior iu the long run, the ashes, nevertheless 
form a far too valuable manure to be recklessly wasted as is 
now uufortunately the practice in some parts of the country.'' 

Some idea of the way in which Forestry is carried on in South 
Australia, and the profitable nature of the industry, may be 
gathered from the following telegraphic summary recently seut 
by the Adelaide correspondent of the Melborne Argus to that 
journal 

Mr. Walter Maddan, M. L. A., the vice-chairman of the Vic- 
toria Commission on Vegetable Products, and the other four mem- 
bers who are with him iu this colony. returned from visiting the Ban- 
daleer State forest, 150 miles north of Adelaide, and 40 miles east 
of Point Paris, co-operating with Mr. J. L. Dow, tile Minister of 
Lands. The commissions are giving special attention to the subject 
of foreaty In South Australia, and information has been obtained 
whtoh will be of great value in the contemplated Victorian legisla- 
tion. Mr. J. E Brown, F, L. 8 , theJConservator of Forests, accom- 
panied the party and gave evidence of a very valuable character, 
which was taken down by Mr, Bel), the, Government shor-thand- 
wrlter. The commissioners were astounded at the results obtained 
In a colony much less favourable for forestry than Viotorla. At 
Bandaleer the sugur-gum and blue-gum trees, nine years old, 
average 30/1. high, with stems averaging lOi*. in thickness, 
some reaching 65ft high and 2ft In girth. The area planted in 
this forest is 2,500 acres, bearing about 2,000,000 trees. The oldest 
trees are four years old, and are 15ft . high and 6in. In girth, 
Altogether, Mr Brown has planted In the State fprests 6,600 aorea, 
upon which there are about four million trees In various stages 
The natural forests are also effeotualy comer vedand the expefedltnre 
of the department is already equalled by the revenue, while the Im- 
provements are estimated to be worth £150,000. Mr. brown's sys- 
tem of management, especially with regard to the raising of the 
young trees and the traeplantlog of them, was greatly admired and 
his reiul s give the strongest possible proof of the practicability and 
profitableness of forests in the oolonles. The profllableaese of 
wattle-bark culture hes also been demonstrated. The wattle, plan- 
ted between the rows of gums were stripped at flr§ years old and 
yielded 75 lbs of b*rk each, the return p tying for the whole pt|& 
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teflon of both wattle *ud gum*, The experiment mode with wattle 
on Ibe Sandy Desert land between the Murray bridge and Bo.der- 
town have been highly ■uooeasful, proving that mnoh of the laud* In 
South Australia and Victoria can be profitably utilised for pro* 
dnolDg lark. Mr. Brown who has bad a Urge experience of foresty 
in Europe and Amerloa asserts that life experiments In South Aus- 
tralia ooDTlnoed him that the whole of the hard and soft woods used 
in Australia oau be prodnoed within our ihore*, and as most of the 
exotlo tress grow to maturity In half tbe time they take in Europe, 
making better timber, the products of our forest ought to become 
an Important Item in the list of exports. Tbe results shewn to tho 
commissioners certainly give foroe to Mr. Brown's opinions. — 

AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS IN THE N.-W. 
PROVINCES AND OUDH. 


[Continued from last week.} 

One of the most important functions of an Agricultural 
Department is to disseminate useful information amoug the 
cultivating classes, so that they may be ablo to grow their 
crops to the best advantage. For this purpose demonstration 
farmB and experimental stations have been established At 
Meerut there is a demonstration farm, which appears to have 
clone some good work during tho past year, not- 
withstanding an unfavourable season. Tho wheat grown 
here on land * green-soiled ’ with crotolaria jiuicea 
won the first prize at the Nauchandi Fair. Ensilage 
operations were also attended with some sucjess : out 
of 250 maunda of grass and charri silaged, about two thirds 
was realized ub good fodder. One good effect of this farm was 
the stirring up a spirit of emulation among the people ; for it is 
reported that a young M>h >jm of Meerut has organized his Si/' 
land into an experimental station on a basis similar to that of the 
farm at Uawnpore,to which he paid a visit, and haa set about the 
work, says Mr. Smeaton,“with an earnestness and absence of all 
attempt to attract official notice, that gives hope of perseverauce, 
the point in which such efforts mostly fail and that, following 
his example, other native gentlemen have commenced similar 
operations, so that the time is not far distant when experi- 
mental agriculture will become popular with native land- 
holders ft« an earnest pursuit rather than a mere pastime. 

The Cawupore experimental station was prolific in the field 
of its operations ; while some of the results cannot but bo re- 
garded as extremely satisfactory. This is notably so in the 
matter of ensilage. Owing to an unfavourable season the 
Khar if crops gave rather poor results, and a scarcity of winter 
fodder ensued, a circumstance which was of value in proving 
the utility of ensilage. “This 1ms, ‘‘writes Mr. Smeaton,” now be- 
come a factor in the economy of the station of considerable 
value. Cattle were fed upon it for weeks together, while car l men 
travelling on the Grand Trunk Road accepted ijuautitiea,” pre- 
sumably, because other fodder was scarce, and they no doubt 
realized the value of fresh succulent food for their cattle. 

It is worthy of note that among experiments, those with 
wollen refuse from the Cawupore Mills, as manure, gave in- 
creasingly good results. This is important, and the fact ought 
to be made widely known among the native cultivators. The 
value of experimenting was evidenced from the fact that maize 
cultivated as in America, and sugarcane as iu Maurilus, proved 
failures in both instances. This'teaches us the unwisdom of intro- 
ducing methods of cultivation adopted in other countries 
with success, right olF, without first ascertaining by 
practical experience whether they are likely to suit 

Indian conditions. Wheat gave 33 6 bushels per acre, which 
is very good for India, considering that 30 bushels per 
ucre are considered m good outturn iu EugUnd. These 
results in the face of unfavourable conditions are emin- 
ently satisfactory. In the repetition of set classes of expert 
meats, which are intended to form a series from which even- 
tually acourate deductions may be drawn, the results have now 
been classified ; and the advantage of alternating wheat with 
other grains, instead of repeating wheat aloue year by year, 
is alfeady made apparent, and will serve as a bnsis to wmk upon 
in future, to demonstrate the value of a rotation of crops. Maize 
and wheat alternated were found to give constantly larger 
outturns than when grown separately from year to year, 
The value of oil oake applied direct to land, as compared 4o i 


feeding cattle with it and applying the resultant to land, was 
tried and resulted in favour of using cattle as an intermediary. 
In green-soiling, the value of growing lucerne after barely as a 
preparation for wheat, gave satisfactory results ; while the &ois 
IVeedou system also gave fair results. The pods of Inqa dulcis 
were used for feeding cattle and sheep, with the result that the 
animals gained in weight after having been fed upou them ex- 
clusively for upwards of three weeks. This tree yields pods iu 
large quantities, and being very hardy, its more extended plan- 
tation in waste places and in grazing grounds is very desirable. 
“Spider silk” received a large share of attention from the super- 
intendent of the Saharanpore Botanical Gardens, aud some of it 
was sent with other products to tho Colonial aud Indian 
Exhibition. 

Some years ago large shipments of American apples 
used to be received in Calcutta, by ships bringing natural ice 
from the American lakes ; but when artificially manufactured 
ice ran the natural product out of the market, the supply of 
apples to this couutry was cut short. There is, however, ground 
for hoping that apples from the Government Monteaur fruit 
orchards of Kumaon will supply the want. Upper India is now 
largely supplied with this fruit from these orchards, which 
appear to have done considerable business iu the way of raising 
apple trees from seed, aud by grafting, No less than 10,000 
seedlings having been got ready tor grafting during the past 
year. Over, £,500 apple aud pear trees were grafted, aud over 
5.000 plants distributed during the year ; while the demand for 
them is increasing beyoud the power of the gardens to meet. 
It is noticeable that the demand comes chiefly from natives 
of all classes and that for fruit is equally brisk. A 
special gardener has been appointed to teach the natives how 
to cultivate these trees properly, While congratulating the 
Government upon these satisfactory results, we cannot lose 
sight of the fact that such a lucrative concern must, sooner or 
latter, clash with private enterprise, and it therefore seems 
desirable to take some steps to guard against such a coutingen- 
ey. 

Tue cultivation of tho mulba.ry treo fm fovMe. attempt- 
ed, and the Head Gardener of the Saharanpore botanic d gardens 
was entrusted with the eouduct of the experiment, lie plant- 
ed trees over a foot apart, pollarded at intervals, Cattle 
would ig>t at first oat l he cuttings, the leaf stocks 
of which were too coarse, but ale those cut with 
stems 1) to IS inches loug, Cuttings iu July 1885 
gave 257 and 106 mauuds per aero respectively of the 
Monti multicanhs , and another species from Cashmere. 
The tree being extremely hardly, it oughtjo prove a useful ad- 
dition to the list of Indian fodders iu seasons of scarcity. 
Saharuupore would appear to be an excellent fi*ld for the cul- 
tivation of the silkworm (Botnby.u Mori). The cultivation of 
the Arabian Date Palm was vigorously prosecuted. There are 
now 870 plants iu the Lucknow Horticultural Gardens, and 
500 of! seta have been indented for from the Persian Gulf. 

On the subject of special forecasts, Mr, Smeatou writes : 
4t During the past year regular forecasts of the condition and 
prospects of the three principal export crops, vL. t cotton, oil- 
seeds, and wheat, have been received from selected zunimlars 
all over the United Provinces. The number of reporting ze- 
mindars during the year has been 434. Their reports have beeu 
of the greatest value, aud have furnished information which 
no system of official reports in the old fashion could satisfactori- 
ly supply, Xhe gentlemen who have thus aided have uow, I 
think, got entirely rid of the idea that the information which* 
they give, can in any way be connected with the assessment of 
their estates, and consequently we get from them a perfectly 
free expression of opiniou, aud the results of the best enquiiiea 
which they cai^ make.” Iu the above we have in a few words 
the whole secret of the success which hits attended the calling 
iu the aid of private agency in the framing of thee 3 forecasts. 

We have already on a previous occasion inferred to the 
founding of an Agricultural Association iu the N.-W. Provinces, 
From the report under notice we gather that it ^ras proved a 
through success. It consists of 80 members, representing 31 
districts, and met for the first time in April lsSfi, when the 
general line* of co-operation with tho Agricultural Department 
were dUcuned and laid down. Good work has been done by 
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the member®, and in every important matter concerning agri- 
culture Mr. Smeaton consulted the member® and received as- 
sistance and advice in » manner, and to an extent, which, 
sanguine as he was, he had uot anticipated. To such an ox- 
ten? did they eo-operafe that, during the illness of the Assist- 
ant Director in charge of the Cawnpore Experimental Station, 
three of them came in rotation aud took full charge of 
the station, conducting all the operations, aud caryiug 
on all «the correspondence in a way that left nothing 
to^be desired. He goes on to say : “ 1 have had a committee 
of them sitting on cases of application for patents 
for invention of agricultural implements ; a committee 
of eight of them are assembling at the fourthcoming 
horse aud cattle fair at Batesac to arist in the management and 
act as judges iu the award of prims. Two of them have estab- 
lished experimental aud demonstration farms on their estates 
and are busy carrying out the agricultural improvements which 
have been proved to bo successful and of utility at Ckwupore. 
Other zimindars, not members of the association, have, as has 
been described already, established similar farms. One mem- 
ber of the association has established a slnw-fiml and mart 
for the sa’e of improved ploughs on one of his estates. Those 
are all good signs, aud I am hopeful that tlm field of*usefuluess 
will, year by year, be enlarged, and that the association will do 
credit to the name of its patron. 1 intend, if possible, during the 
coming season, to introduce the association to other spheres of 
useful work. The policy which I have in vi«w is to m vke this 
association our sgeutg for the prompt iluwnuuation among the 
cultivating masses of all useful information on agricultural 
matter*, and our c< Elaborate n 8 in establishing improved me- 
thods of farming. The members have begun to appreciate the 
objects in view, and I believe limy are really desirous of for- 
warding them. Once the members have succeeded in establish- 
ing a cordon of agricultural stations all over the provinces, the 
Cawupore experimental station will have done its work aud 
may be dispensed with,” Much good work was also douo in 
the way of agricultural shows. There were altogether eleven 
of them held during the year. In this connection Mr. 
Smeaton writes : “ Along with the future of private ex- 
perimental farms may be noted tins year the initiation 
of private agricultural meetings,— that is to say, gather- 

ings for the purpose of showing produce and implements, orga- 
nized on two estates iu Rai Bareili aud SulUnpcre, respectively, 
by landowners independent of either official ai>l or even offi- 
cial suggestions. We only know from requests to semi a few 
implements that the gathering* to >k pl*c», and doubtless they 
were extremely modest off ,u ts ; still as small beginnings of 
awakened interest itr agricultural nrosress on the part of 
landowners, they are of interest.” 

A great deal of other useful wo k was also done in the distri- 
bution and sale of improved implement m, improvements in 
Court of wards’ estates, aud a host of other matters. The 
record of the year’s operations is a singularly varied and suc- 
cessful one, and this result is mainly due to the energetic and 
judicious administration of the Director personally. 

SOME NITROGENOUS MANURES. 

The value of a manure depends chiefly upon its possessing 
three of the most important elements of plant food, viz, nitric 
acid, in some form, lime, and ph os pates. Soda and potash are also 
valuable elements, and are u-mdly found in some form, But it 
lias beeu proved to demonstration that of all manures, those 
known as nitrogenous, i, e. those having a very I«rge percentage 
of nitric acid, give the best results in the cultivation of«our agri- 
cullti al products. Thia poiut being settled, the question is, in 
what form does nitric acid yield Ilia best out-turn ( So far 
as our experience goes, nitrate of p^sh lm« ifeen regarded as 
the most powerful of the nitrogenous manures. The value of 
farm-yard and stable manure is due t<> th^ pre^cnc* in them of 
nitric acid aod ammonia, but it has been superseded by most of 
our artificial nChnnrrs became it h only as nitric acid that the 
nitrogen of Um manure can be ns-miiihfad by plants, and this 
element is not set fiee in animal mamma iu such quan- 
tities and With ns much faciiny, ns in many of our 
known artificial manures, aud hence the latter are more 


valuable for fertilizing lands upon which our nitrogenous 
crops are grown. It has, however, been found that nitric acid 
in combination with an alkaline base, is set frse in larger 
quantities, aud with more advantage to the structural deve • 
lopment of plants, than in any other form ; therefore nitrate 
of potash has always giveu the highest percentage -of 
the nutritive elements iu plants. Potash as an alkaline agent 
has its own value, but recent experiments have shown that the 
use of soda as an alkaline . agent gives far superior results to 
potash ; and therefore nitrate of soda is now justly regarded as 
one (if not the most valuable) of our most valuable manures, 
especially for what are known as nitrogenous crops— wheat iu 
particular. v 

This point was very clearly brought out in a lecture recently 
delivered by Dr. A. B. Griffiths, F.R.S. (Ed,), F.O.S., to the 
agricultural class at the school of Scieuoe, Lincoln. The Doctor 
had carried out a series of experiments with the object of test- 
ing the value of various nitrogenous mauures ; five of them 
were tried (including farmyard manure) upon six equal plots of 
land, carryiug three crops each, viz % , wheat, potatnn, and clover. 
The quantity of each mauure applied was arranged so that each 
plot should have about the same amount of nitrogen. The fol- 
lowing list shows the plots experimented upon, the manure 
used, and the time of application in the case of wheat. In 
the case £of potatoes,' ’and clover ; the time of application of 
artificial manures was varied to suit the crop, the farm — 
yard mauure being always applied iu the winter 
Plots 1— Received a top-dressiug of IA cwt, of nitrate of soda 
per acre, in three instalments. The wheat plot received A cwt. 
in March, J cwt. in May, aud A cwt, a short time before harvest. 

Plots 2 — Received a top dressing of 1^ cwt. of nitrate of 
soda per acre, all at one time. On the wheat plot it was appli- 
ed in May. 

Plots 3 — Received top-dressing of 2 cwt. of nitrate of potash 
per acre, at the same time as plot 2 was dressed with nitrate of 
soda. 

Plots 4 — Received a top-dressing of 1 cwt. ot sulphate of 
ammonia per acre, the same a® plots 2, and 3 were dressed. 

Plots 5— Received a top-dreasiug of 1 cwt. of ammonium chlo- 
ride per acre, at same time as plots 2, 3, and 4 were dressed. 
Plots b — deceived a dressing of 24 tons of farm-yard manure 
in the winter. 

The first live sets of plots had a dressing of 12 tons of farm- 
yard manure per acre, applied ia the winter. The last set of 
plots hud a double quantity of farm-yard manure iu the winter. 
The soil in the experiments with wheat was strong clay, and 
the yield of grain per acre ou the plots was as follows 

Plots ... 1 2 3 4 5 6-'* 

Bushels ... 50 42 21 • 34 20 181 

On analysis it was fouud that the grain and straw of plot 
No, 1, where the nitrate of soda had been applied in instal- 
ments, contained the largest percentage of meat-producing and 
flesh-forming constituents in. their composition. The results 
of the same experiment* carried out, on the six plots of 
potatoes were an yield of tubers per acre, on each plot, as 
follows : — 

Plots ...1 2 3 4 5 b 

Tons ... 20 17 14 154 6 134 

The analysis of tubers from each plot gave the same result 
us in the case of wheat, viz., that there was the largest amount 
of nutritious matter iu the plot that had received the nitrate of 
soda in instalments. The red clov# plots gave the followiug 
yield of hay per acre - 

Plots 1 2 3 4 5 b 

Tons ... 3i 3 2 »Sj 1} 2 

The amount of chlorophyll, ia equal areas of the leaves of 
wheat takeu from each of the plots, was determined, and the 
largest amount was found in those grown ou plot 1. By exami- 
nation uuder the microscope of sections of the leaves, of each 
crop, the number of starch granules present in equal areas were 
determined, and by far the largest number were found in 
leaves from plots that had received the nitrate of soda in in- 
stalments. The conclusions the Doctor drew from this w oik 
were as follows : — 1. — Nitrate of soda is a good manure for 
cereals, legumes aud roots, and btfpre all other nitrogenous 



manure*. ; ** * teMnailfigy asthe 

crop* progttafc ’ < ttdfc to apply aR at once, 

3 -^Oropa Urns Irow^ iare incfewed an petceaUtge of albumi* 
noids and noluld* Oarbohydratea,A&cl are therefore more valuable. 
4.^-Nitrate of aoda fa *. better manure for potatoes than 
dfcrate of potaib, aUUbttgh pofcaeh it highly recommended for 
this crop* 5.— Nitrate of potash in many instances yields no 
better reenlfa than farmyard manure, although it is a nitrogenous 
manure la a concentrated form, d.— The chlorophyll iu leave* 
fa in greater quantify when grown with nitrate of soda 
than with any other nitrogenoaa manure. 7.—' Those crops 
grown with nitrate of soda have a larger number of starch 
grains iu chlorophyll granules than those grown with 
any other nitrogenous manure, and there is the greatest 
number wheu it is used in instalments. 8,-— When nitrate of 
soda fa used the harvest of all crops is earlier, especially 
root^ crops. 9— Ail crops grown with nitrate of soda resisted 
£hV attacks of parasite organisms, while those grown with 
potash manures more or less suffered from these attacks. 

We do not remember to have heard of nitrate of soda beiug 
experimented within this country at any of the Government 
experimental stations. It fa doubtless a more expensive mau- 
ure than nitrate of potash, but some trials might be made with 
it on a limited scale, just for the sake of comparison. 

EUCALYPTUS TIMBER, 

A few weeks back a correspondent asked ua for some in- 
formation regarding the relative value of Eucalyptus timber, 
when compared with Teak. Mr. J. S, Gamble very courteously 
sent us an interesting letter on the subject. A short time ago 
Mr, Allen Rausome delivered au address on ‘‘.Some of our Oolo- 
niau Woods,” from which we make the following extracts re- 
lating to the timber yielded by various species of Eucalypti, 
which might prove of interest to some of our readers ; 

Blue Own (fihicalyptus globulus).— This is a hard llghl-ooloured 
timber o! great strength, tenaolty and durability. The tree, 
which is found in Tasmania, as well as .Victoria, attains a colon, 
al siz*. By way of testing the samples sent, a sleeper was adzed 
aud bored, and a panel planned. Both experiments provod very 
satisfactory, the latter especially so, as the wood was found to 
plane as well agtunul the grain as with it Beirg plentiful, it 
is largely used in the colony for beams and joists in huildiugs, 
and also for railway sleepers, piers, aud tridges. 

Bed Gum (Eucalyptus mf rata).— Tide is a very hard, oompaofc 
wood, of a reddish-brown colour, and is found throughout the 
oolony al mg river flits and opeu valleys. It fa largely used for 
fenoing posts, and is well adopted for engineering works and 
bulldlrgs when required to withstand a vciUoaI procure, although 
on aooouut of its short grain it is not considered trustworthy to 
snpport a heavy transverse strain. It has t ho reputation of 
being the best cf all the gums for railway sleepers, being almost 
Indestruotlble in damp soil 

Blue Qum (Buoalytu* Uucexylon ). — This wood, which is also 
found In the colony of Victoria, where i\ is known by the name of 
14 Iron bark,” is oousideied one of the most valuable wood* in (he 
oolony, the trees growing to a hughfc of 100 ft., with an average 
diameter of 34 ft. It possesses great strength and tenacity, and 
has a oloae aud straight grain, on which aocount it ia largely used 
by the coach-makers and wheel wrights for shafts and spokes It 
Is also extensively used for railway sleepers and piles. The 
experiments on this wood were In every cats most satisfactory. 

J sirrah (Eucalyptus marginata )— This tlmbor abounds In the 
south-western portions of the oolony, and the best grows on the 
Iron stone conglomerate bills, the floest quality boing rp a ru'o, 
found at the highest elevations. Stems have been found measuring 
as much as 80 ft. to the first brinoh. with a olroumforenoe of 32 ft,, 
a height of 5 ft, from the ground. Visitors to the Colonial 
Exhibition oannot faU to have observed a flue log of this timber, 

6 ft* (n diameter, which, with Its polished end, of a de»p olaret 
ooloar, .ms quite a oeutre of attraction In the Western Australian 
Court. The j »rrah limber is hard, tough, and durable, and being 
proof »galnst4he ravages of the toredo, and white an, It is highly 
esteemed for pilts, dock-work, and ship building purposes, as 
well as for railway sleepers and building constructions. To 
retain the valuable properties of the j*rraU requite* a some- 
what speolat prooess of seasoning, aud it fa above all important that 
It should not bo felled during the rainy season. 


: The system o! neuiwdngjiirruh, whoa iriiotHKi 1 to guvu i 
results, fa at fatfawi ; —About tottr or five weeks before the tree fa to 
be fatted,!* fa girdled j thus effeoionfiy preventing any fresh sap front 
rising, gud as the loaves ooutinne io draw the sap out of the tree ft 
becomes partially sotwofced before It fa out down* as much as 3 lb 
of water per oubio fool, beingfaxtraoted from the standing fag to 
tills manner. When the (eaves have withered the tree fa felled, 
aud at once removed to the taw mill, where It fa oonTsr ted Into 
scantling or board* of the afaas rrqutredi which are then stacked 
And entirely covered with saw dust until proporly seasoned, 
If not treated as above described, jarrah will remain Imperfectly 
seasoned for many years , *nd if the heart fa allowed to remain In 
the log, fa cracks and splits to such au extent ms to render It almost 
useless, while, on tho other hand, li seasoned and oonvertod iu the 
above manner, yields very sound boards aud scantlings. A 
portion of a jirrah pile which was taken out of Psrth Bridge, 
over the river Swan, aftur having been for 35 years and 9 months 
between wind and water, wa* rxulbitted, and shows no sign of 
dcoi>y, ncr trace of the ravages of the toredo ; and a short plcos 
of the same wood, also exhibited, whioh has served as a tram* rail on 
j the jffcty at Buisletou for 42 years, shows how very little it has seff- 
1 eted irorn the constant wear outlie wheels upon it during that period, 
Jarrah is frequently v< ry handsomely figured, Lcttng shaded, or 
; mottled, with dark waves and veins, aud notwithstanding Its don* 

| slty aud hardueaa, it fa o ully worked by maohl . ery. It takes a 
> very fine plish, a'»d migh; be usod to advantage lor shop front fit* 

I tings, counter tops, and cabinet woik. Its greatest uses, however, 

' will undoubtedly be for sleppers and pile* for harbour work, and as 
fa can be imported awl sold in this country for £0 per load of 50 
cubio feet, it will probably, when b ttt*r known, to a great extent 
supersede green b^ai t for deck-gates aud other work for which 
the latter is now goner *tiy nmp uyod. 

Kani (Evenly pin* dive tho 1 or ) % — This timber also grows In 
great ubuudanoe in ih r » .south-weat portion of Western Australia and 
when sawn up ana paitiaily masoned, so closely resembles jsrrah 
in appoaren.e, that anyone not convert aut with both timbers, 
wou 1 find It difficult to toll them from one another, although la 
many pomts they differ materially. Tho karri grows to an 
enormous s z», some trees being no less than 300ft, in height by 
| 00ft iu circumference, 

Energetic steps are now being taken to introduce both karri and 
and j vrrah largely into this country, and those lutereted In karri, 
claim for it all i In attributes and advantages of jarrah, and It nUst 
be admitted that it stands a greater transverse strain than that 
wood : but while its suitability for Internal work Is well establish- 
ed, it Is open to question whother it will last as long as jarrah In 
coutaet with the grouud, or far marine structures. Karri timber Iu 
the shape of squared logs flitches, and planks of various sizes, can 
now be bought at th? docks at from £7 to £3 per load of 50 eablo 
feet. Samples of both jarrah and karri timber, converted into 
straight and droufar moulding", match-boarding, spokes of wheels, 
aitfl barrels are exhibited, aud although both of these woods were 
rradi y worked by a'i the maobtues, the jarrah in every cave left 
the cutters with u smoother surface tt au the karri. T^e treatment 
abivo described for seasoning jarrah, fa found advantageous in 
tho oase of karri, and it may bo taken to apply to moat, If not all, 

| varieties of the <*<:.’<» ly ti, in which our Australian colonies abound, 
Tuati [Eucalyptus gomphocephahi )— Tola fa another valuable 
timber tree, found principally between the Banbury and 
Bussleton districts It in of straight g.o.vth, and yields logs 
up to 40 ft. iu length by 24 in. to 30 In square. 

The wood fa of a yellowish colour, hard, heavy,* tough, strong, 
and of dose texture, and for large eoantlioge it will be found a 
most valuable wood, especially wbero great strength U nssdod, 
The Tuart shrinks vory li.t.'o i.i seasoning and does not spilt while 
undergoing that process. It also stands exposure to all vicissi- 
tudes of weather for a long time without being affected by it. 
The experiment* showed that this wood fa well suited for wheel 
woik, but its chief value would doubtless be for heavier purposes, 
such as the under framings for rolllug-stook, ship. building timber 
piles for piers, and supports for bridges, and also as backing far ar- 
mourplated ships, as no ordinary shock or rebound will cause it to 
split*; and as fa can be sold iu this oountry at from £7 to £8 per load 
of 50 cubio feet, it is probable that it will frequently be* need In 
place of toak 

"BOUGH ON FILLS." 

Why^suffer Files? Immediate relief relief and complete ourd 
guaranteed. Ask for “tough on Pile," Sure cure for Itching, 
protru ding, bleeding, on any form of Files, 
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TBi quantity W taa axportsdlrom Ghta* and Japan to Groat B*I« 
lf«m commwottnflDfcof *betfMOn to *h» 29lh Mirph «n 
*#8,*4l,H8lbs„ W compared with 1*7,288,69411*., ssportad In the 
oortospwding period of last season, The eiporte to the United 
State* and Canada wore 89,233 4 8891bi. f m against 81*5492,928 be, 

Ik Australis, we ere told* eggs ore preferred la glass jure with 
poteat stoppers, Whloh here vulcanised India-rubber joints. The 
Jats are fire! stood la hot water until the air la them has beoome 
thoroughly warm and rarefied. The egge are then wrapped op In 
paper to prevent their knocking together, and plaoed In the werm 
receptacle*, their pointed end* being uppermost The jars are 
immediately oloied up and then, and not till then, are removed 
from the hot water. ‘ It U eald that If this prooen la skilfully 
carried out, the egg* will keep for many month*, 


Tni following note* regarding tome of the industrial produot* 
of Japan may be of interest .-The exports of raw silk 
were In 1868 over 6 000,000, yen. and In 1885 over 

13.000. 000, reeohing In 1882 and 1883 over 16,000,000 
during eaoh year, being In 1870 a little over 4,000,000 
In value. The total export* of tea In 1868 amounted 
to over 8,000,000 yen, against nearly 7,000.000 In 1875. While 
the quantity ha* largely iooreaied, the value has not increased in 
proportion; but the prioe of thi* commodity has fallen coniider- 
ably. The exportsto the United St ttr* in 187,3 (the figures prior 
to that time not being given) amoauted to lees than 5,000.000, 
and reao bed the highest figures in 1885 when they went to over 

15.000. 000 in value. 

Peat as a fibre for the manufacture of paper is attraotiog atten- 
tlonjn Amerioa. A paper maker who has been eipeiimenliug, in- 
forms the Paper Trade Review that M as a suitable material It may 
uott be looked upon a* an accomplished fact. 1 ’ The prooesB of pre- 
paring the fibre is thus desoribed : The turf, or top surface of the 
peat is rimoved, and Is utillesd for litter, and tiie fibiou* peat is 
taken up with an ordinary peat spade, iu strips or blooks, twelve 
Inches by three, it is plaoed ou trays, to formed that a current of 
air pastes through, aud placed iu raokB on the trays for partial 
drying. Alter being partially dried on the trays, the peat is put 
through a machine whloh thoroughly separator the fibre, The peat 
pallet around a toothed drum, and at an incredible speed ii separ- 
ated exactly in the same way a* a man wou d separate oakup, 
Great lump* of pout are shovolled in at the top of the maoWno, and 
are a moment later blown across the floor l.ke bo maoh wool at tho 
rata of three ton* an hoar. The fibre i« finally dried on the floors 
of the mill or manufaotory, i« put Into sack*, and 1* ready for tho 
market. 

Thi Queenslander says:— One plant frequently met with on the 
sugar plantations In the North is the Caladium esen entum , an 
aquatio plant, whloh famishes the large taro root bo well known 
to the Sandwloh Islanders and the natives nf other group* of island 
In the Faoifio, la I* common on the Johnstone River and many 
place* farther north, and appear* to be a* thrifty as oould be 
desired In those localities. Like rice, marshy ground suits it beet, 
but , llke^that cereal It oan be grown on well cultivated land with- 
out much water. Galadiumlike, the large arrow-shaped loaves rise 
on high foot stalks immediately from the roots, bat although the 
leaf and atalks are very agreeable to the taste, they are seldom 
eaten, as they are used for the purposes of propagation, these when 
severed from the root and Inserted In thoroughly moist soil or mud, 
produce In six months a harvest of roots. It is estimated that 1,500 
persona oan be fed on the produce of a single square mile; but unless 
this eitimats repressnt* the entire food of that number of person* 
there doe# not appear to be much that 1* extraordinary In it. In 
those Islands where It is oommon, the natives make thlok paste 
out of the root; and this, under the name of poe t forms their staple 
ortiole of diet. The south Sea Islanders are remarkably fond of 
making a patch of cultivation somewhere for themselves t on the 
plantations in the North, aud growing a few sweet potatoes and 
their old favourite the taro. 
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faU«*tng 1 — 100 ibi, M om . , 
wgwr(<^uey)Mba %Mta and yolk of W iaggaiA'I^^gOOd 
butter-milk, t 25 lb#, well titled cleaned fine tend ; Itb; kuttW | fid 
lbs, water, Theta artioles must be welt mixed and placed In a 
oovered tub, and allowed to remain so for three days before 
using, If this marbis mortar oould bV tinted, ft might be very 
useful In the inner walls of Boglith ho uses, —say* the /fcvtoo, and iu 
Its white state it would oome in for oelllogs, Washable walls jmd 
oellllugi of a permanent oharaotarara a grist desideratum U this 
oountry for sanitary purposes, and especially In our smoky towns. 
Oar oorrespondent gives tbs following composition av ha,vie^$ieu 
used for ordinary building purposes, and found very serviceable ; 120 
lb*, lime ; 240 lbs. sand ; 2 Ibe, jaggery sugar water in proportion, 

Thb following exoerpt from an exchange is Interesting reading 
The medloal journals for the past tan years have given aooounta of 
wonderful discoveries in surgloal folenoe, and of their applloallou 
in practice— the filling of large, deep wounds with spongs, and the 
organization and assimilation of the latter ; skingraftlog, bone- 
grafting, and the successful adjustment and re-growth of fingers, 

I Recently two other wonderful discoveries have been reported. One 
is the organization of rubber within the animal tiasnes ; the other, 
the organization of blood olots, their formation Into new tissue, and 
the application of them to the surer and bettor healing of snrgl- 
oal wounds. As to the first, it appears that Professor *V*ollar, of 
Franco, had in a certain one, inserted a drainage tube of ordinary 
gray vuloauizod rubber, one and one fourth Inches In length, and 
one-fifth inch in diameter and that this, at the end of seven months, 
seemed to have undergone partial absorption. But, ou examining 
It with a miorosoope, it was found that the substance of the rub- 
I ber had beoome truly organized ; that the lower end of the tube 
I bad beaorao fully assimilated to the surrounding tissue, and had 
wholly lost its original form ; that the part of the tube next above 
this had lost its orglnal shapoless appearance, aud bad acquired a 
oomploi structure showing fine connecting tissue fibres with cells 
of various forms befceween them, and very numerous oaplllary blood- 
vessels Say* the Medical Record:—* ‘That India-rubber oan thus 
become organized is the more romarkable when we consider that it 
is a pure vegetable exudation, devoid of all structure, aud seemingly 
more calculated to aot as a foreign body and so prevent the unlou 
of the wounded surfaces, than to undergo organization aud to be- 
come thus au integral part of the animal tissue, ” 

Everything now in more or less mluiterated : even pepper has 
not escaped. For the benefit of thoso who Interest themselves 
in discovering tho adulterants of peppsr, we reproduce 

from the American Grocer the following simple rules tor 

detecting the same M Poivrotte, or popperotte, Is extensive- 
ly need as an adulterant of pepper In Europe. It is 

a hard tasteless woody substanoe, absolutely worthless, 

composed of ground olive stone, imported into England from Italy, 
and sold at two oents (Id.) per lb, for the express purpose of being 
used for fraudulently increasing tho weight of pepper. Some effort 
has been made to introduce it here. For the benefit of aoalystt and 
othere we give five rules for It* detection by the miorosoope — (1) 
Make a mlorosooplo examination with a 2 5 ot j eat glass in daylight 
or good lamp light, using a polariscr and analyser parallel, and a 
selenite or quartz plate. The ligneous cells are cleat ly brought out 
in this way and cau be counted. (2) Tj distioguiih the peppsratte 
colls from the oortiol cells of pepper examine further with au objsct 
glass from 2 5 to ±, using the polarialog aud analysing prisms Grossed, 
and no selenite or quartz plate; the pepperette cells glitter with a 
bright bluish-white light, while the oortloal calls of popper have a 
yellowish white glitter, the other oeiis do not gTtter at all, (3) Ex- 
amine, with,* 1 Q, or betters Swift 1 8, or still better, a Ze% sp-oh- 
romatlc 3 millimetre ol>j*ot glass In good daylight ; the peppsretta 
cells are bright and ootourleis, and have a peculiar structure, whlli 
the cortical cells of pepper are coloured aud have some of their con- 
ante dark oveu when bleached. (4) Boil a small quantity of ths sample 
in water with a little oauitio alkali ; when Ibe starch and albumi- 
nous matters havo been dissolved, dilute with mors watsr and allow 
to stand, decant the ooloursd liquid and wash with mors watar ; If 
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tm ARGUMENT FOB AND AGAINST DE- 
HORNING. 

“Thb Famum’ Bkvisw i— W» re»d lu tba R,vl,w tb« 
ments of several oatfciemon In regard to dehorning, that Immedi- 
ately after sawing the horns off, (he animal walks away as if the 
-^^Watton w*epainlr«t, and eats as if nothing had happened. I 
wonder is thorn men each had their ears sawed off close to the 
head that If would be painless, (I think noi). This is unreasonable 
bosh. Such men should be treated according to the statutes of the 
•late In regard to cruelty to animals. If God made a mistake in 
creating the horn, it is a due thing that some man were smart 
enough for the occasion and put him to shame,— N, L H." 

We think It folly to claim that the operation of dehorn- 
ing oattlo docs not cause suffering The real question to 
bo considered is. “ Are the advantages resulting from de- 
horning suoii as justify the lufllcrion of whatever degree of 
suffering attends the operation ?’* There are olhor oporstlons, 
the propriety of which no one questions, which a'uo oause 
■uffiriug to animals, suoh nu oastratlng males, spoying females, 
branding, cutting off the tails of lambs, making ear mark?, etc. 
These operations under most conditions are regarded as m-owsry 
and so justifiable. In case of dehorning, If pr pcrly performed, we 
are satbfitd the suffering is not na great jih Is oVmod by many. Tho 
argument against dehorning luciuse tho animals were created with 
herns, wou d, if carried to its legitimate couc’urioo, p event tho 
castration of a'i malo animals as an interferouoe wdh na’u^o, and 
if adopted and put In practice would in about throe years bring 
about a condition of things among our domestic live stock 
which *‘N. L H " would not find it peasant to contemplate. 
In this, as In many other things, prevention is nett^r 
than cure, and It is better to oporato on the four wcok« old calf, so 

as to prevent tho growth of horns, than to let it grow up 

and then have a serious tussle .with it to take the horns 

off The comparison instituted by our correspondent between 
tho suturing onueod by taking tff tho horns of an animal 
and cuttlug iff tho iara of a human bring is not a fair one 

Tho horn is not supplied with eennit(\c n«rvciflaH ia the ear The 
only aeiudt ve part is the thin membrane tnvelopui by the inner bony 
oorc, i ofc tiifck* r than a sheet uf paper. Neither tho outsldo horn 
shei), not iurido bony 8 triu!lu*-e aro supplied with nerves, and hesidta 
the uorvuu-i nyriun of tho bovine ia not an doffoate and sensitive as 
that of thu human f mi y. 

H'.noo the foregoing waw written the following from the North 
British Ayrieu turist has fallen u«id«r our nriloo. We add It as a 
very candid, aud in noway exaggmatod, statement of ihe rensons 
in favor of dehorning : *’ The practiun of cutting off all the horns 

oi oattlo Is ono • which l« r< vulting to all the instincts of humanity, 
and tho high authority of Prof. Walloy who at tho recent meeting* 
of tho S iciety for th« Pieveuthm of Cruelty to auima’s.offirirr d that 
it was most needless and ortm), will appeals to ordinary pornom to 
be decisive. Thero are, however some practical consider* tion* wlToh 
I sheu'd like to put forward. I may say that, no one is more 
hostile to cruelty than 1 am. Durlug many yt'ars I was an active 
members oi a society for its pri volition, end i hftvo j rurn^yed many 
a milt) and snout many a day la investigating cases which came to 
tny ours, l*war at one time entirely of Prof, Walley's opinion 
ou the subject of de horn *g cattle, but 1 hnvofcnm guuuds for 
ohauging it, »nd am desirous to s.ato what they am. 

» M 8 iUio cattle ate mslioiou”, but many, in fact nearly all are 
playful, In j eat, aa in earnest, ihoir instinct is to use their horns, 
just ai a dog in playing Will piotand to hlto. But hnri s arc a serious 
weapon even iu play, In their natural state, roaming over wide 
plains, the malicious cau bu avoided by thnir nolfchbois and tho 
playful can chase each other without coming In dangerous contaot, 
But in our o irioaed fields, still more in our confined courts or boxes, 
there 1 b no escape for the weaker or less agile. Thus injuries from 
the dig of a horn aro frcquont Often the horns am broken off by 
the middle by gelling entangled in an encounter, and iu many more 
oases than iho public is aware of, the outer horn has thus been 
entirely detached by the riot from the skin, and from the truer 
coreef bone. K«tm when cattle aro tied up long home will roach n 
neighbour, and th*-y are further a source of danger to tho attendants 
who feed iheir-t J*nd who, if th y are not very cmnful, 
are liable t» get a very nasty and even dangerous blow 
(rod) a toss of to bead lu courts there Is generally one beast 
which U weaker than t Be re-t, and wlffoh is kept in kucIi 
terror that it fui’s to get its proper share of food. Mr, Sootfe 
Bkirviug,* who admits that ripping of the skin is frequent, 
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’’DshornUig, wheWisf by <mttlhg ths hore* off, or by oradicatftti 
tbom with a ym^koffe from the head whsmaoaU, ohvlatas fehyot 
ritkt* The question la peM of orjooUy Iherofore Is, whethoO the 
momentary operations,' is greats r or lese IkAtt the proWbU p#f# 
through acolden’s. Binoe I hare kept cattle* bow seme 15 y«SWi« 
and Jeteiy to the Dumber of from 1()0 to 2 ti 0 head* I bare oomt 
slowly but o’early to the opinion that dehorning Is the more mere!* 
ful>yitenj, Tho pain is not so savero as may be Imagined. 1 bar* 
seen cows with a born snapped right across to a fight, or with the 
outer shtll wrenched from the bone, through getting looked In tho 
horns of a neighbour, oahnly re-oommence grazing, With the blood 
running down their faces, The aatno thing happens when the 
operation is performed t y man, If rightly done, uot one oast in 500 
shows the slightest bad oonsiqaenoes. or causes the a Imal to stop 
foodlog, far iesi to fail off In coudltloo As far as can he judgsa 
by the aotlou of the anlmais.it causes no mbro pain than the cutting 
off of the lamb’s tails, which u performed ou every one that Is bo?n« 
aud intiultf ly lees than another operation wbioh Is performed on 
half ttio young amnuie of tho iiorse, cattle, sheep aud twice tribes. 
The conditions of domesticity o-impel us to iufleot a U'tlo p Ain In 
Older to obviate much more." — Mirmeri KtvUw 
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COCONUT CULTIVATION AND IUBIGATlON. 

We have received through Mr, W. H, Wright some particulars 
of a very interesting experiment made by Mr. Akbar la Irrigating 
coconut-palms on an xttusive stile. Mr. Akbar is proprietor of 
the Sirangapata aud '’uUftva Eitatrs, covering 014 aorei, In the 
K^tukenda division of the Npgombo ^diitriot,' Alutkuru-korale, 
His avorago yearly crop has been from 900.000 to 1 , 000,000 nuts. 
Ou this property he has expandod about 000 In machinery, 
chi fiy powerful force pumps, with some 15,000 feet of cast-iron 
piping, 4 inches diametor, besides 12,000 feet of other spouting, 
Tho property being some 150 feet ahove the Msba-oya, which 
forms ffs bou-idaiy, tliowifcarof the river is pumped np and 
distributed iu channels among Hi* noconat palms, with a result 
which, after personal Inspeulktt, has a^tuuixiied §o o‘d acuMvator 
and pinnter as Mr. Wright is hlmaolf. During tho firnt dsy's 
wo k «oqie 2 ) acres < f very dry land wero irrigated, and tho fffeat 
( ii ihe dr* ep ng palm-trees wpb ahn ist Immediate and verygytnke- 
ing. Tor oocmiut-palm is a very thiraty piont, and has the faculty 
< f very quickly appropriating liquid bn n^ht within Ha reach, 
no tl at on tht'i i r-tniioii it aeemod fcn drink up ihe irrigating water 
at unco Mr. Wright bt»« no doubt that the experiment will 
provo u thorough finauoifil puoc^ss ir> giving b*gger crops of nuts 
steadily, teasoii hy inurur, i’uu i* J. f ’ning thu trees In full 
vigour, 

Mr. Akhar also shows au example of capacity and enterprise! 
wo ltarn, by manufaoturlng kii own nland coir, while wo suppose 
ho 1 « the first Ctyloii"** to lead tho Wfiy with an experiment on ail 
uxten'i^e aottle, suoh as above d'^cribul, inirrlgitlr g coconut laud 
with river wate r drawn and distrll utod by fo-oo-pumpe. 

Ab r^gardn coconut cult i vatit.u generally, Mr W H Wilght 
ia now cxp' i imputing on l»i« own account In the Mirigama valley, 
and he i» likely to t >ow what can bo done through manuring and 
high cultivation. Althnugh a romparatlvriy d"y region, Mr Wright 
«aye tho pffm> flouririi in tho good deep i-oll, sending ilnir tap 
roots far down 11 / judirious clearing of his land, leaving the 
largo treefc for shade for a year or two, by making largo hole* 
and but ning debris toasb^s therein, ho is also able *to plant hie 
cooauute ut almost any time of the yoar with satlsfaotoiy r^aulte. 
Ah to what may be dune by nnmiring, Mr Wright has already 
I roved in hia gar(Un at Wdlieirnsrahe, 1 ' Turret Rond, where 
by careful planting, good soil and manuring, lie hoe 
nicoeedod in brin^i^ cocon t pilw into bc&riny in three yean, 
$ix to right yca r B have boon o mridered the minimum hitherto, 
under llu> most favourable oiroumstanoes, and of course au excep- 
tional garden experiment oaunot be taken to regulate a plantation. 
Rut it ib evident that, granted good soil aud careful planting, with 
the means aud opportunity for muuuriug, there is no reason why 
coconuts should uot b gtn to repay in oiops after five and six 
yeur*. This In foot is the form givoi by Mr. I). Morris for 
mingiig coconut plantations it* * o hearing on the littoral 
of ihe W»*st Indian Maud*, whsro, Mr, Morris siys, 
there is grt-at scope for tho extension of the cuUiva'lou with 
Iho prospect of a o'ear return of JC -5 O* JCO pT acre pnr annum, Iu 
the favor 'to Madampo dislrio*; in C«ylon where oooomris aro being 
vrido’y p'autod, m von to right ynars Is tho term allowed for trees 
to come into hearing, aud, nicniiima, a European [gentleman who 
baa acne in for coconut cultivate g fiiere gets a f ul# return by 
cultivating plantains between his young ooconuts.- -TVopicni 
Agricu turist. • 


14 ROUGH OH CAtAiiHH " 

Corrects offensive odors at onoe, Complete euro of woist ohronlo 
otset ; also unsquaied as gargle for diphtheria, soru throat, foul 
breath, 


BUJHU RAIBA/ 

^iiok, oomprite euro, for , ill annoying Kidney, Bladder, 'aud 
Urtnary Diseases, All obemisti and druggists. A. W, Mtsoa A Co, 
Hole Agents, Calcutta. 



THE EUROPEAN SUGAR BOUNTIES, 

Hiatt W. Herbibtx publishes a long and able article In bis 
Deuti the JZ acker Indutirit of the 18lh instant, On tht necessity for 
a reform of tbe system of Sager da tie# in Germany and In Europe 
generally. Herr Herbaria snows that, although tbs German duty 
was raised leal Jane from 1 m, 60 pf. to 1 m» 70 pf« per centner 
of beet roots, the net yield to the Treasury will be only £1 >440,000, 
or less than In any pro vlons year, slooe 1869, excepting 1885*6. 
This Is mainly due to the average saeoharloe yield of iagar having 
reaobed the surprising average of no leas than 11 95 per oent of the 
weight of the roots lu the laat beet crop, and Herr Herberts an* 
tlolpates that this yield Is likely to progress still further, while 
he does not expect a reduction In the quantity of land put under 
Beet la the oomlng season 1887-8 It appears from official statis- 
tics, that from 1882 8 to 1885*6. inclusive, the saooharloe yield in 
Germany rose from 9 *61 to ll 48 per oent, of tbe root ; and Prof. 
Maroker has shown what posslbimlrs Us In this dlreotion, by 
obtaining a yield of from 15 6 to 16 28 per oent. from several beet 

J ilants specially cultivated by him. llerr Herberts considers it 
mpraotlcable to fix asaoobarlue yield whloh would be alike fair to 
the revenue, to the cultivator of poor soil and to the oultivator of 
rich soil. He, therefore, definitely declares himself In favour of 
a duty on manufacture or ooneumption ( Fabrikiit order Verbrau- 
ehtntever), with the reservation, however, that so long as other 
oompetlng countries oontlnue to give their present export bounties, 
tbe Germane oannot dispense with them. This leads Herr Herbert 
to the subject of an International convention for the suppression 
cf import bounties on sugar ; and having regard to Great Britain’s 
Interest In her sugar-growing oolonles ; to Holland's desire to afford 
relief to Java $ to the oompiainte In the Belgian Parliament of the 
■mail revenue received from sugsr ; to the inability of Russia to 
export sugar without heavy sacrifice ; to the desire in the United 
States to revive the Louisiana sugar industry the unanimity of 
feeling that something should be done would probably be oomplete, 
but lor Frenoe. France, however, oannot oonblime the enormous 
bounties whloh she is now giving, and her sugsr industry Is exposed 
to continual alterations of the law, while her oompetlng power In 
the market of the world would not be lessened by a general reduction 
or abolition of bounties. Herr Herbert/, calculates that the sugar 
bounties ol the present season will cost France £3,280,009 ; Ger- 
many, £1,886.690*; Austria, £1,000,000; Belgium, £816 500; 
Holland, £265,800 ; thus, these five oouutrioa, eaoh of which 
shows a deflot in its annual budget, together expend 71 millions 
sterling in promoting the artificial growth of their augur Indus- 
tries, If these sums remained In the respective countries, it 
might be argaed that they are merely shifted lrom pocket to pocket, 
and that the country itself is no pooier. But apart from the eco- 
nomical law that every oountry which interferes with the course of 
trade is ultimately the poorer for doing so, a large portion of the 
bounties has to be given away in the competition to sell to the 
foreign oonsumor, and is thus entirely lost to the donors. Herr 
Herbert’s arguments In favour ol a general reduction iu European 
sugar duties, as the only means o! increasing the home consumption 
and thus providing natural. Instead of Artificial, outlets for tho huge 
production, are already familiar to the readera of the Produce 
Markets' Review, Theobjeofcfou that some countries might not carry 
out an International Convention so conscientiously as others, Is met 
by the proposal that a fresh Congress might then be oat led, in order 
to release all parties lrom the agreement. The very serious step 
of abandoning tbe tax on the beet root*, to whloh Germany is 
Indebted lor her enormous progress In sugar production, has already 
been taken by Russia and Austria, who have found it necessary 
to revert, the former to a tax on the manufactured article, and the 
latter to a tax on consumption. Russia has found no d'fiioulty in 
establishing the necessary control over her sagar factories, and the 
Increase In tbe average saooharloe strength of the Russian beet 
since 1881, when the Beet Tax was abandoned, gives ground for 
hoping that the fieroe competition which characterises the sagar 
Industry, will supply sufficient stimulus to the continued improve- 
ment or the beet when the raw rroto are no longer taxed. Finally 
Herr Hsrberta’s proposals of reform areas follows :-To procure 
by International agreement tbe abolition, or utmost possible diminu- 
tion of thejpresent export bounties in sugar; and^to tax on consump- 
tion every kind of sugar lu Gormany, 12 m. per centner (12s 
per owt. ) 

It Is Interesting to oompare tbe growth in tho German production 
oi sugar, and In the amcuut allowed as draw-back, in reoent 
years, side by aide with tbe dwlndliog net revenue of the German 
Treaaury from the sugar duties, whloh have been rather raised than 
lessened during this period 




Amount 

Net 


Production 

paid as 

Revenue 


Tons, 

drawback. 




£ 

£ 

1879-80 

424,125 

1,289.554 

2 641,260 

1880-1 

594,223 

2 793,366 

2 345,073 

18812 

644 781 

3,001 646 

2.091,849 

1882-3 

848,124 

4 502 044 

2,582 209 

1888-4 

966 403 

5 446 981 

1,757 560 

1884 5 

1.154,818 

6 159,515 

2.231,431 

1885 6 

438,131 

8, 588,428 

1,144 426 


1886 7(est4cnate)I 000.000 (estImate)l,44J,000 

produce Markets Review, 

c 

• The Prager Zuchrmarkt oousider* that this Is much below «he aotusl 
amount of the German bounties in 1836-7, which the P Z, estimates at 
*1,170,003. 

"BOOaSON SiTB." 

Cl«*r* oal rib, mlo«, ro.ohei, file., anti, bed-bag., b.etlea 
IiumM. ikaoka. }Mk tftbbit*. •purowi. tod gophiri, At *11 oh#- 

mjitiftuddru wit* 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

It was daring the administration of Sir Aohley Bden that the 
Government of India founded two scholarships to enable two 
qualified natives of Bengal to (prosecute agricultural studies in 
England every year, A very high standard of education was re* 
quired for ths candidates who Would oompete for IbON scholarships, 
we believe they were required to Pass the B. A. ^Examination of 
the Calcutta University in the Science Course, No .favoritism waa 
allowed lu tha selection of candidates, and tbe result was that the 
Government obtained first-rate men for the purpose. Indeed, the 
uniform suooess for tho Bengal agricultural scholars in their colls* 
glate career at Olrenoeeter ought to oouvluoe any one that the best 
way to seoure an effiolent body of men for pubdo service is to 
select them by the test of University examination. But this sub- 
jeot Is not to our purpose just now. The oaudldatse selected were 
required to join the Ag loultural College at Slrenoeeter fa England! 
and study there soleutifio and praotloal agriculture In ell ite 
branobes, for a certain number of terms, High hopes were at fk'3&* 
entertained as to the future career of these students in this oountry , 
and there wav naturally some ^disappointment when, on their 
return they were incorporated with the Subordinate Executive 
Servioe, However, this step gave Government the advantage of 
counting among its officers men who had reoeived a scientific train- 
ing in agriculture, aud who are available ;for employment Id work 
connected with the agricultural .improvement of the oountry. fiu t 
it was obviouv, at the same time, that the Government wonid not 
require, beyoud a oortain limit, officers having soientlflo attain- 
ments in agriculture ; aud the limit, L lt appears, has now been 
reaohed. It Is proposed that tho scholarships should be abolished, 
at least for the present. It would, indeed, be a pity to abolish 
the scholarships altogether. The gain from a financial point of 
view would be a mere .trifle, while a useful oareer for our country- 
men would be olosed. 

If, therefore the Government does not require any more agricul- 
tural students for the present, the scholarships might very well be 
usefully turned to teaoh some other industry. A countryman of 
ours, who had lately visited some of the ^English manufactories, 
says that there are many industries which are comparatively so 
simple that they might be easily learnt by the people of 'this 
country. Glass-blowing is still much left to manual labour, and the 
manulaoture of suah little things as oandiss, soap, steal-pens, pins, 
Ac,, is not so very elaborate or complicated, as oannot be easily 
learnt, and introduced into his oountry by our young men. 
There is, at present, a growing] desire among our people to learn 
industrial arts, and It would, no doubt, be very graceful on the 
part of Government to |come forward with scholarships to meet 
this very laudable ambition of the people. Indeed, Ik Is one of 
the duties of Government to help people in this way, China, and 
Japan particularly, have been doing the same thing on a very ex- 
tensive scale, Japanese students are son! out In numbers at 
(Government cost to study in foreign countries the literature and 
the industries of the most civilized nations of the world. And 
should It be said of tho British, far more enlightened than any Asia- 
tic Government, that i* does not appreciate the benefits likely to 
be dene to the country by sending out students to learn European 
arts and manufactures ? The Government need not promise any 
appointment whatever to those who return to India after acquir- 
ing a knowledge of ths industrial arts ; but io order thafcthe scholar- 
ships may not be wasted by bestowing them on worthless m-n, 
Government should require a high standard of eduoatloo, 
anoh as was required of the agricultural students. More- 
over, the candidates ought to satisfy Government that they will, oft 
their return, be able to opeu a manufactory, and that they wonid 
do it within a definite time. 

We h&vo hore sketched out a plan how the agricultural eholarshlps 
may best be utilized, aud we submit the plan for the serious con- 
siderrtlon of tbe Government of India .— Indian Mirror, 

Holloxoay' 8 Obitment and Pill*.— Din* Ise of the Bowels.— 

A remedy, which has been tested aud proved In a thousand 
different ways, capable of eradicating poisonous taints from 
uloert and healing them up, merits a trial of Its oapiotty for 
extracting the internal oorruptians from the bowels. On rub- 
bing Holloway's Ointment repeatedly on the abdomen, a rash 
appears, and as it thlokens the aivlne Irritability subsides. 
Acting at a derivative this unguent draws to the'surfaoe, releases 
the tender Intestines from all aorld matters, and prevent^ In- 
flammation, dysentery, aud for which blistering waa the 

old-fashioned, tl ough successful treatment, now from its painful- 
neis fallen into disuse, tbe dlsoovary of .this Ointment having 
proclaimed a remedy possessing equally derivative, yet perfectly 
painless, powers, ^ 

ROUGH ON ITCH .’ 1 

11 Rough on Itob," cures sklu humours, eruptions, ring worm* 
tetter, salt rheum, frosted feet, chilblains itob; Ivy poleon* end 
twbet'i Itob* 
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THE INDIAN WHEAT TRADE* 


TOTH* EDITOR 0? THE “PlOKBiR,” 

8ia,*-Tbough somewhat loth lo crave farther ipeae la your co- 
lumns, left * too controversial aspect should be given to % eabject 
on wblob I have had the benefit of your criticisms of the 16 to instant 
I tout you will allow me to explain oertain points wherein I fear, I 
have been misunderstood, and to strengthen such of my previous 
statements as might appear to rest rather on assertion than proof. 
J first, than, as to the 44 independent authority" to whom appeal 
may be made tn settle questions of refraotion between bayer and 
lelior. As the Wheat and See I Trade .AtMoUttfon Committee is 
* 4 a Committee of meroantUe men," it would clearly, with the 
addition of a Government expert, meet In every way Mr Smea- 
ton's view of the trade's requfrments, and truly, snob acquaintance 
as the Calontta wheat trade has hitherto had with Government 
* .experts, tempts me to hazard the opinion that the preceuoe of so 
* harmless an Individual would be readily tolerated by the members 
of our committee. Nay, we should deem it but a small prloe to pay 
for a restoration of that confidence, which we first learn from Mr, 
Smeaton, the up country dealer has osased to have iu us. Brom 
your remarks on the deterioration of Calontta Uoieod, I fear, I 
was not sufficiently explicit as to its oanse. It was not, as you say, 
the Introduction of the refraotion system, which had always existed, 
bat the elimination from the London contract of the rooiprooal 
analysis clause. To Illustrate the operation of this dense, suppose a 
parcel of Calontta llueeed sold for shipment to London, gauranteed 
to contain 06 per oent pure linseed. If on arrival It were found to oon- 
tain 08 'per cent, the Calontta shipper, until four years ago, increased 
his oontraot prioe by two per cent ; and in the same way if it oou 
talned only 04 per oent, pure linseed, he deor<aied It iu a like ration. 
Since the elimination of the above-mentioned clause, however, no- 
tblog oan be>dded t although the parcel proved to be absolutely 
pare, but the deduotion for any difiolenoy of linseed is still adhered 
to. So long then as It was manifestly to our interest to ship olean 
eeed we did our beet to prooure It : to day It is a matter of very 
slight a consideration to ue what percentage of admixture linseed 
oontalns. 

I still hold that exporters would be wasting their time and money 
in busying themselves to raise the standard of Indian wheat unless 
first satiifled that its sale would thereby be extended ;aud when 
all the evidence before them of late years has gone to show that 
the home trade in nearly all its^branohes prefers a 41 sophisticated” 
to a pure article, where ie the enoouragement to advertise the 
latter? It is a faot not to Le gain-said that while the demand for the 
best quality of Calcutta wheat, No 1 Club, has steadily decreased, 
there is growing demand for a third quality — soft red which is in- 
ferior to, and oontalns on an average 2& ptr cent more admixture than 
the seooud or ordinaryNo 2 Club quality, with whioh Mr Smeaton'e 
reports deals I beleive exclusively. But, puttiug aside such faots as 
these, wbloh need no interpretation even to the uninitiated, and 
ignoring the greatly Increased shipments in response to borne de- 
mands of linseed containing a« much as 10, 18 and eveu 30 per oont. 
of dirt and less objectionable substances, we need go no farther 
than Mr. Smeaton’* report to find a sufficiently valid reason for 
the tendency of the home trade to give the preference to ad* 
mixture produce rather than to olsan. •* A Ctwppore trader,” 
writes Mr. 8meaton, 4l send« down 500 maunds of wheat containing 
impnrlties to the extents of only 2 per oent (under a oontraot for 5 
per oent admixtured wheat): The Calcutta merohant, therefore, 
gets 15 maunds of pure wheat for nothing and thereby makes 
what may be called an un-learned profit of over 3 per oent," Now, 
for 44 Cawnpore trader” read 4 Calcutta exporter” and for Calcutta 
merohant” substitute “London importer,” remembering that snoh 
olean parcels are constantly shipped home quite dlstiuot and se- 
parate from dirtier paroels, and the tendency of the home trade 
beootxtos easy of explanation. The home buyer who purchases 
Calontta wheat at a prloe proportionate to Us oustomary admixture 
obtains an allowance In prloe on all inferior parcels deliverod to 
him, and accepts superior paroels as an unintentional gratuity from 
the Indian merchant, Dr. Johnson la credited with having desired 
a person who was about to give his opinion to first consider what his 
opinion was worth. It is, then, with great diffidenoe that I venture 
to say that some jrears aoqualntanoe with the home Import trade 
had led me to the conclusion, supported by my later Indian expe- 
rience, that there Is a growing disposition amongst home buyers 
and oonsumers generally to prefer absolute to relAtlvo cheapness, 
It is this disposition reflected on the trading oehtres of the East, 
whioh ts lo so great an extent answerable for the sophltioation of 
Indian produce. I admit that such a statement appproaohes some 
what to the 44 marvellous" when satirafld in your paraphrase that 
the suoceis of Indian wheat is partially due to the faot that it (a in 
part not wheat at all but the fsots above cited will show 44 that I 
have mors than trivial grounds on wbloh to base It. That Europe 
should yearly demand dirtier wheat and seeds is certainly not due 
to the Ignorance of her buyers, for, as Mr. Wiahart truly Informed 
Mr, Smeaton, olean wheat has been shipped time and sgaiu, and the 
experiment has always resulted In a losts” A word In ooncluaioo 
a| to my obarglng Mr. 8meaton with a 4 4 brave defiance of politi* 
tioal economy, in definitely fixing the oost of production and margin 
of profit on American wheat,” Mr. 8moaton’s assertion is that Amo 
Hoan wheat costs *33«, 61. perqr landed in London, hut fetches 
36i. to 87s* per qr. 4 If the 3 Hi, 6 1. iaolade the profits of the 
American middlemen through whose hands it passes on its wij to 
Earope. a margin of 2s, 61. to 3s, 6 J. per qr. rewards the entefyri- 
slog Ma>k-aoe oorn-dealsr ; a neocssvy deduotion of such absurd! 
ty that from msre courtesy I elected to accuse Mr. Smeaton of weak 
reasoning rather than of gross credulity. And if the 33< Gd do 
not tuoinde these profite of the American trader, la not Mr. Smeaton* 
ae I have said, defying political economy whlon'hoMs, that oost of 
pfOdaoUO&Hloladei oost of conveyance to market ? 

A CALCUTTA EXPORTER; 


INSECT POWDER.* 

The Dalmatian Insect powder, Chrysanthemum oinerarfcefoltam 
8. et H,, known also by its Dalmatian name bu\*ch t has been 
cultivated for several year* past on a large scale in certain 
portions of California, the cultivators being Dalmatians who have 
settled there. 

The best soil for this plant is loam, with a large proportion of 
sand. This kind of soil is particularly suitable for sowing, but it 
should be well mixed with old dung. The seed Itself is mixed 
with sand and distributed over the soil as uniformly as possible , 
after which the soil Is raked to the depth of about half an Inch, 
and then gently pressed by passing a roller over it. Until the 
plants spriog up the beds mmt be irrigated every evening, nnless 
it ralnB. But great oare mutt be taken not to overdo It, as the 
plant is very sensitive, throughout Its whole life, towards undue 
moisture of the soil. After the plants have sprung up, they need 
cot bo watered more thau twice a w*ek. Weeds must be kept 
away until transplantation takes plaoe, which ooours when the 
plant Is about 6 inches high. Is Is then set out preofsely like 
oabbage, about 20 Inches distant from every neighbour, and after- 
wards needs no further attendance. 

Buhaoh is a biennial (?) plaut, therefore it flowers in the year 
subsequent to that of sowing. The flowers must be out off just 
when they are about to open, as they contain the largest amount of 
essential oil In this conditio i. The out flowers must bs carefully 
guarded against dampness, aud must be dried In the shade, never 
by exposure to the sun or to artlflolal heat. After the period of 
flowering is over the plants are oat off 4 Inches over the groand, re- 
duced to powder, and this powder mixed with that of the flowers, 

In a proportion not exooeding one part of the formor to two parts of 
the latter. [This Is the statement made by the author of the work 
from which we quota. It is mode (n such a manner that It appears 
to be the regular process followed, there being no Inten- 
tion at all to utilise the flowers alone,] The finer the 
mixed powder of herb end flowers Is, the more effective 
will it prove to be. If any one wishes to prepare the powder 
himself and does not possess a suitable mill, he may nee a mor- 
tar covered with leather. The quantity thus workedpln a mortar 
should, however, not exoepted about lib , to avoid heating the 
powder. When the flubstauoe appears to be oommlnated, It !• 
transferred to a fine hair-sieve, and the refuse remaining on It put 
baok In the mortar. It Is very difficult to reduce the stems to l 
powder in this manner, whi h— as the author naively bat truly 3 
tttates — is not a serious disadvantage as the flowers are the most "J k 
valuable portion of the plant. Insect powder should be preserved In # 
glass or metallic vessels whioh should be closed air tight. | 

Insect powder may be used either In form of dry powder or by | 
fumigation or in the form of alooholto extract mixed with watsr I 
or in the form of infasion. f 

The work from whioh we quote advioes to make the first j 
mentioned method nslog insect powder cheaper by mixing | 
it with flour, saw dust or woodashes whioh do not interfere | 
with the insecticidal powers. [Of course this may be dona ! 
by the use of the powder, provided the dilation is not carried i 
too far.] The mixture ought to be made at least twenty-four ? 
hours before It is to be used, and should meanwhile be kept l»? 
air-tight vessels. Experiments have been made whlob show that ? 
suoh mixtures acquire greater efficiency by keeping. It was foundi 
for instance, that a mixture of one part of Insect powder and slsv4 
cn parts of flour, applied Immediately after being mixed to| 
oertain oaterplllars was just sufficiently strong to kill thsm. Bu£ 
the same effect was produced by applying to them a mixture ol| 
one part of Insect powder and twenty-two parts of floor whioh h*A 
been mixed tweuty hours before. [The explanation of this muji 
be that the volatile oil of the flowers probably beoomts moral 
thoroughly diffused through the mixture In the course of 
time.— E d Am, Dr] j 

The employment of iosoct powder by way of fumigation is exoatA! 
ingly effective, particularly In closed rooms where the dense smdkf 
produced l>y It whioh is not at all disagreeable to human being? 

* Abstraotof a chapter on the subject DU T^opieche* AgrihiUtd 
Von Heinrich Somlor, *n FranoUoo. 8vo. 1886, vol i,, p, 80$ 
Reprinted in the Jour ml of the Pharmaceutic 1 1 Poc'.ety from t A 
American l) njgist January, $ 

“JROUGH ON COWS'* f 

At k for Well*' u Rough qn Corns." Qalok rolitf, oomplets, pe 
monenfc ourojor corns, Wftrti, btmlotUi" At ohorcists and dr ngglrtc 
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•don kill nil Insects, particularly those having tender or colt bodies 
Xbh method Is especially valuable for the purpose of killing mos 
quit e in rooms All thefc U neoeseary Ic to place a horning coal 
“t * tfoon or other receptacle, nod to sprinkle insect powder upon 
It* In larger rooms, the spoon may be carried about, or several 
tnay ba thus need in order to distribute the fumes properly. At- 
torn few minutes every mosquito will be fouod dead; and, 11 the 
fumigation be kept up for about half no hour, the same fats will 
have overtaken alio— aooor ding to the author— any fleas thst’mlght 
have been present, (He says nothing of bed-bugs, but It is oer- 
tofnly worth while to try the above method for getting rid of this 
troublesome peel, Wbioh Is spreading gradually into hoatos of epu- 
leooe and comfort, where such disgusting visitors had been previ- 
ously unheard of !— Ed Am. Dr.) 

JiThe thhM method of employment, inform of nloobolio extraot is 
tbs most advantageous for use in the fields and gardens. 

The principal drawback connected with the use of insect-powder 
ii this, that its effect, whon applied in substanoe, Is only oertoln 
When It comes In aotaat contact with soft-bodied insects. In the 
uas® of hard-bodied or haired insects it often produces ooly stnpe- 
faction for a time. This drawback Is to a great extent n moved 
by employing the alohollc liquid extraot which may be prepared 
by percolation or according to the author by macerating lib of 
meat-powder for four or five days with 2 pints of alcohol in a warm 

f daoe then separating the aloohal and addlug 1 pint of glycerine This 
fquld extraot Is to be diluted with water before use. For hard- 
bodied insects it may be dilated with twenty parts, for more 
easitivs Inseots with thrlaty to forty parts of water. If it Is to be 
used oatof-doors it is self-evident that It should not be applied 
While rain is threatening nor daring the hob part of the day. 
The best time la early (n tbo morning while the dew is on the 
ground or daring olotidy days. 

If a decoction of Inseot powder is desired this may be readily 
made by pouring boiling water upon it and maoe rating in a 
oovered vessel until oold. 

In many oases a simple mixture of insects powder and water will 
be found quite effective. A good proportion is according to the 
author. 1J oz. to 2 gallons. — This *eems to be altogether too weak. 

Tho, decoction, however, (• mnoh more effective. It must he used 
is soon after preparation as possible, and at a time when its 
offsets will not be Interfered with by the condition of the 
atmosphere. 

It should be stated that the majority of inseots do not die im- 
mediately after having come in contact with Inseot -powder or one 
of Its preparation. They are at first only stupefied, but death 
usually ensues after a few hours and In some oases not after several 
days .—Qardoncn' Chronicle. 

* A COMMON AILMENT. 


On# of the most common of all allmonts Is constipation, and 
One whloh, perhaps, causes as much suffering as any of the milder 
ailments of life Its causes are m*uy, but we think It safe to say 
that generally, if not always, constipation is attouded with local 
Weakness or want of tone of the musoulsr coat of tho bowel. 
Sometimes a diminished secretion may he most prominent. It Is not 
our purpose to go In detail into this subject, hut to endeavour to 
Outline a few oommoniense rules for the guidance of individua l. 
The m» j rlty of oases of ohronlo constipation o«unot, we think, be 
yalleved permanently without adjuncts In the form of medicine, 
Slid it is imperative that the laws of hoalth ho regarded carefully, 

? A common form of constipation is that found in young girls, wh 0 
gye pale, poorly fed, and ofteu overworked The apartments in 
'mMm they live are unhealthy. All should know that healthier 
imrrountlings and conditions, with, perhaps, a little iron, would soon 
'ce to wall the blush of health to the poor girl’s face. For 
of this kind we find that the Rlixoid of Qalnine, Iron, and 
'chnlne answers well, provided the bowels are helped (ora time 
move dally. 

IMPor ordinary purpOBOS probably the most valuable of all the 
.^tlve medlolnes are, what are called, the Laxative Tablets, They 
r pot gripe* and »re far easier to take than pill*. 

There is a form of oonatlpatlon frequently met with In young in- 
jUto, It is the too common and most reprehensible custom to give 
little ones so troubled grey powder, &o It may he perfectly 
^rreoted wftb ood liver oil ; but as the trouble is always associated 
tj!b some trouble with digestion. (we recommend the Solution of Cod 
" " rnt OU In Malt Extract. The value of the plan of treatment 
adults** well as Infants is none too well known. A tea, desiort, 
sblespoonful should be token after each meal, according to age 
or those who have tried rubbing the abdomen daily (massage), a 
of water before breakfast and at retiring, and tho effects of 
r is forms of dietxweadvise the Valoid fluid extraot of Casoara 
ada in thirty drop doBee and upwards. 

rthoWw rsoomwiends that a one tenth grain of alolu bo taken 
.Jy, but the Laxative Tables recommended above will onnwor 
„er, Ar remit) ghl« ore much benefited by a pill of aloei and If on 
died attention to tb* natural requirements of nature, Is most 
_nt with msmy. No cne can he permanently free from this 
ble without ill* erst else of a little oommon sense, As a 
jUleent, aud In valuable sld to the restoration of the regular 
km of the digestive system, very ntany physicians oomlder that 
I there is nothing to oomdare with the Kepler Matt Extract, 
Sorts* Inly Is effective in many oases, and should be taken in table- 
-‘ufol dosss Tfts Doctor* 1 


WHY AM I fO MISERABLE ? 

So weak and languid t Why such heartburn* and pains in the 
stomach, such aoidlty, and such an unpleasant taste In the mouth ? 
Why at times snob a gnawing appetite, aud then again inch dis- 
relish for food? Why is the mind so frequently irritable, des- 
ponding, melancholy, and dejeoted ? Why does one often feel 
under the sppreheuslon of some imaginary danger, aud start at 
any unexpected noise, becoming agitated at though tome great 
calamity was Impending ? What Is the meaning of these dull, sick 
beadaohes ; these violent palpitations of the heart, this feverish 
restlesuuese, these night sweats ; this disturbed and dreamy 
sleep, which brings no refreshing rest, but only moautngs aud 
muttering* and the horrors of the nightmare ? 

Tho answer is : These are but the symptoms of Indigestion or 
Dyspepsia — the beginning and the forermyier of almost every 
other human disease. Indigestion is a weakness or went of 
power of the digestive fluids of the stomach to convert the food 4 
into healthy matter for the proper nourishment of the body. It 
Is caused most frequently by the irregularity of diet, or improper 
r ood, want of healthy exorcise and pure outdoor air. It may be 
uduoed by mental distress— the shook of some great calamity. It 
nsy be, and ofteu is aggravated aud Intensified, if not originally 
brought on, by exhaustion from Intense mental application, of 
physical overwork, domestic troubles, anxiety in business, or finan- 
cial embarrassments If the storaaoh oould ‘always be kept in order, 
death would uo longer be a subject of fearful auxioty to the young 
aud middle-aged, but what would bo contemplated by all as the 
visit of an expeoted friend at the olose of a peaceful and happy 
old age. However, the first hostile invader upon the domain of 
health aud happiness is Indigestion. 

Is there any relief, any remedy, any oure ? That is the question 
of the suffering aud unhappy dyspeptic. What is wanted is a 
medicine that will thoroughly, renovate the stomaoh, bowels, liver, 
aud kldueys, aud afford speedy aud effectual assistance to the 
digestive organs, and restore to the nervous and musoulsr systems 
their original energy. 

Such a raodtclne is happily at hand. Never In the history of 
medioal discoveries, evidenced by a dozen years’ thorough test, has 
there been found a remedy for Indigestion so speedy, so sure, and 
so surprising In its results as Seigel’s Curative Syrup, but to-day 
It is a standard remedy for that almost universal nfHic>ion In every 
civilised country in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Amorioa. Public 
testimonials and private letters from military officers, bankers, 
merchants, ship captains, mechanics, farmers, and their wives and 
daughters, alike confirm Its curative powers. 

KEARLY RAISED HIM FROM THE GBAVK. 

Swiss Cottage, Walfcon-on-th«*Naze, 
August 27, 1886. 

A. J. White, Limited 

Dear Sirs, — If a testimonial is of any use to you respecting the 
remarkable oure I have derived by taking yonr " Weigel’s Syrup,” 
you are at liberty to make any public use of this you may deem 
best. For upwards of twelve years I have seffered from extreme 
Nervous Debility and Gastric Catarrh which reduced me so that 
I was tot illy unable to do any business, and oansod great prostra- 
tion and weakness. About three years ago I had the advice of 
several members of the medioal faculty, and under their treatment 
derived little or no good. Being in town somo ten months ago, 

I wat-advised to try your Curative Syrup, and purchased a bottle 
I had not taken many doses before I began to feel a fresh man. 

I could walk with ease, while before I had hard work to carry 
one leg before the other. My Btrongth gradually increased and 
my eyesight got batter, whloh before I frequently lost, owing to 
the malady arising from a sluggish liver, often in bed for several 
days with piles, aud oould hardly move. I am thankful to you 
and to Goa for nearly ralsiug me from the grave, for It was 
nothing but your Seigel’s Syrup that bat restored me to robust 
health. 

Yours faithfully. 

A. Richold, 

Eevssby, near Boston. 
December 31st, 1886* 

A. J White, Limited. 

Dear Sir, — Your Seigel’s Syrup I find has an increasing sale In 
this neighbourhood, and shall always do my best to farther the 
sale of an article that every one that purchases speaks highly In 
its favour. I also have great satisfaction In saying that I quite 
beliove my w*/e was permanently cured of Indigestion and Wind on 
the Storaaoh, from which she had suffered intensely some time 
previous to taking It 

Faithfully yours, 

A> Burn, 

Attonagb, Abbeylelx, 

Queen’s County, Ireland, 
December 24th, 1886. 

A . ff. White, Limited. <' 

Dear Sir,— I hope that your Seigel’s Syrup and Pills may get 
the sale they so well deserve. I bad a very dalioats oblld, a boy 
now over nine years, but being averse to eating any kind of vege- 
table or food from bis birth, I began giving him Mother Sslgel’s 
Curative Syrup, and after a few weeks be recovered so as to be 
> able to consume as much food as other boys of bis sge, and to 
J the great astonishment of the neighbours, lie Is lively, getting 
•, into fl^sh, end thriving ae well as boys of his age do, We give 
' all the credit of his recovery to Seigel’s Syrup. 

Yours faithfully 

8 * Maxwell 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report 

[Fas the Week Ending 28th April, 1887,] 

Madras ,— General prospects fair, 

Bombay,— Rain la eight diet riots. Helping operations neirly 
completed everywhere, Linds beiog prepared for kharif sowing* 
la five districts, Slight fever and sm all-pox in parts of ten, cattle* 
dlieaie Id parte of eleven, end oboleraln parts of foor districts, 
BtngaX ,— Weather hot and generally dry, Slight rain reported 
la Midnaporo, Ruogporo, and Dlnaporo. Ploughing and sowing 
progrenlng well, Sugaroane and Indigo coming on well. Boro 
rioe promising and is being reaped, R,ibi harvoat over and thresh- 
ing Is going on. Mahua still bolng gathered, Cholera prevalent In 
Bnngpore and Baokergunge, elsewhere public health generally 
fair. 

NrW, Provmoes and Oudh,—RaH harvest hearly completed. 
Weather hot. No rain. Sugaroane and Indigo being irrigated. 
Markets well supplied. Prioes generally stationary, Slhai:-pox, 
oholera and cattle, disease in some places; otherwise public health 
good, 

Punjab,— Slight rain has fallen In the Rawalpindi, Shahpore 
and Peshawar districts Fever still prevalent In the Hlssar district; 
otherwise hesMi generally good throughout the Provlnoe. Prioes 
falling in the Ferozepore AmrlUar, Slalkot and Peshawar dis- 
tricts ; rising in the Rawalpindi and Dehra Ismail Khan districts ; 
fl iotuating in the Delhi diatriot ; elsewhere stationary. Rabi 
harvest operations In progress, expected outturn below average. 

Central Provinces . — Weather dear and hot Rabi harvest conti- 
nues. Kharlf ploughing* commenced, Fever and small-pox in 
p'aoes, Prioes steady. 

Burmah ,— Sporadic oholera In six districts ; otherwise health of 
Lower Bormah good. Slight cattle-disease In one district. Reports 
received from eight Upper Barmah dlatriotr, Public health gener* 
ally good, 

A warn ,— Weather seasonable. Rtln general. ,4 An crop doing 
well, Ploughing and sowing of damai and muraii crops nearly 
finished. Deaths from oholera reported from Katigara : otherwise 
general health good, More rala wanted for tea in Oaohar. Plant- 
ing of sugaroane and ploughing for tdil oommenoed, Frospeots of 
orops good. Prioes steady. 

My tort and Ooorg ,— Slight rain reported In parts. Standing 
orops in good oonditloo, except in parts of Tumkoor district, 
Prospeots of season fair. Water-supply diminishing in parts of the 
Kadoor and Kolar dlatriotr. Public health good. Small-pox and 
oattle-diseaae prevalent In parts. Prioes slightly fallen In Mysore, 
Tamkoor and Kadoor districts, and rlaen in Bipgalore and Kolar 
dlstriats. 

Berar and Hyderabad,— Week rainless. Heat Increasing. Kharif 
ploagbings oontinae In Akola- Rabi harvest completed, Fever 
and small-pox prevalent In Akole, and Oholera atill In Hyderabad 
Tatakaa. Cattle-dleease in three taluki, Prioes steady. 

Central India StatH,— Week rainless, Weather hot. Nights 
oooU High winds. SoarolVy ol water in Neemaoh. Few oases of 
■mall-pox in Goona oily ; otherwise health good. Cholera abating 
In Goona. ftfoepeoti fair, Prloea steady. 

Rajpootam ,— flight rain has fallen In a few distrlots, Tanks 
and wells are decreasing generally. Rtbi being harvested with 
fair outturn. Cotton being sown, Fever and imal 1-pox prevalent 
In Marwar, Jballawar, and Bikaoir ; otherwise pablio health good, 
Cattle-disease prevalent In Todgarh and Kberwara, Prioes flao* 
tasting. a 

Nipah— Coaaidsrable Increase of heat daring the week, Pros- 
pects fair. a 


Letters to the Editor, 

ROSES AND THEIR CULTURE. 

I, 

TO THE EDITOR, 

Sm,— When it Is remembered that the rose, the queen of 
flowers, Is of Eastern origin, it will appear strange that no oham- 
plon of the floral queen has risen before now to fight her 
oaase and sing her praises in this country. In Europe, however 
It has been different, and many are the books written tilting, 
of this beautiful flower. We have now, bowever,a work exolu* 
slvejy devoted to the subject la Mr. R. Barton West’s Rotes : and 
horv to grow them in India. The author Is himself a nurseryman, 
and has for some yearr, devoted his attention to rose onltare In 
I Caloalta, His work is a very comprehensive one, so far os It 
relates to propagation, pruning, cultivation, soil, and the other oper- 
ations neoeiiary to suooessfal growing ; bnt It Is wanting In one 
very Important particular, viz,, that being designed to.meet a want 
throughout India, os the title implies ; It omits to deal with the 
various methods of treatment adopted In the Pan jab, the N.-W, 
Provinces, the hill stations, Southern India, and eo forth, In eaoh 
of which the seasona and treatment vary considerably, To attampt 
to grow roses saoceisfally In 8imla, for Initanoe, under the 
same treatment as that adopted In Caloutta, would he atteude! 
with fatal remits. Nevertheless, Mr. West's book will be very wel- 
come to the amateur rosarian, for the great amount of nsefol 
Information it contains of a practical kind. There areeome points, 
however, which I select en passant, upon which few rose- growers 
In India will agree with Mr. West : one !s that plants raised 
by outtlngs are •« far stronger and better bloomsre than worked 
ones." In practice, this method Is not attended with mooses, no 
matter how carefully carried out ; whereas by baddlng and 
In-arahlng muoh better results are obtained. Again, be aaye, 
with proper appliances 11 cuttings of most varieties may be struok 
nearly all the year round.” This Is quite possible In oold 
climates, but, I fear, that the amateur who attempted It In Cal- 
cutta, would, meet with lore disappointment. The soil rooom- 
mended for striking cutting! in Is a M oompost of one-thlrd eaoh of 
leaf mould, good rioh loam, and Oliver sand.” I need hardly My 
that no English gardener would ever {attempt to strike outtlnga 
fn this compost : the soil generally uaed for this purpose Is pare river 
sand. It is not my intention to orltiolse Mr, Weat’a book too 
severely, because be deserves every enoouragement for having 
given us a really bandy book of reference ; but Inaoouraolea aneh oa 
those I have noted, detraot from the value of an otherwise useful 
volume. As a general guide, I reoommend Mr. West's little 
work to all amateur rose-growers fn this oountry. 


TO SHE EDITOR, 

As soon, 

* Seek rosss in Dsosmber, lot In Juno; 

Hops oonstanoy in wind, or com In chaff : 

Believe In woman, or an epitaph, 

°r any other thing that's false, before 
You trust In critlos. 

Sib,— Thus wrote one of England’s greatest poets while Ituwrttng 
mder the leeh of his Scotch reviewers, and In this ogee the word 
'alse was no doubt employed In Its fullest meanlngibut In the 
OMe of yourloorrespondent •' J. T, ” In his orlttotons on 11 Rom, 
nd hon to prow thm in India," I am oonvluoed,tfc*t hfs errors 
arise from a want of knowledge of the ftubjeoti 
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Damn with fftlot pralss, osssnfc with olvll Ictr, 

And without anoorlng, teooh tho root to moor j 
Willing to wound, and got afraid to strike* 

Jut hint a fault, and heoltato dislike,” 

Your correspondent first complains that tho book In question 
omits to deal with tho various 41 methods of treatment adopted 
In tho Punjab, North-West Provinces, the hill stations, Southern 
India, and so forth,” Does ho seriously think that It would be 
possible within the limits of a small volume, to desorlbe the 
exaot method of treatment required In every diet riot In India ? 
He however admits that 41 the work Is a very oomprebensive one 
« o far as it relates to propagation pruning, cultivation soil, 
und the ether operation* necessary to successful growing. II this 
Is the case, I should opine that It Is all that is required by the 
average amateur gardener, who Is generally an Intelligent observer 
and oannot fall to regulate the various operations so as to suit 
the exlgenoles of his own district. For no book ever written, 
or that ever oan be written, will save a gardener, either amateur 
or professional, from the necessity of exerolsing his own judg- 
ment, so as to adept his work In the garden, not only to the 
ollmate, but also to the weather and state of the soil. 

Your correspondent next refers to the subjeot of raising plants 
from cuttings, and questions the statement as to plants on their 
own roots being 41 far stronger and better bloomers, than worked 
Ones,” Well, If the author errs on this point, he does so in good 
oompany, for euoh eminent rosarlans as Reynolds, Hole, I. G. 
Baker, and many others, have given an unqualified verdiot In 
favour of own-root roses, and the time will oome when these 
faots will be generally reoognlsed In this oountry. As to Inducing 
cuttings to strike, my own experience has convinced me that when 
proper appllanoes are available. It is vaiier to do so In a warm 
ollmate than a oold one. I now oome to bis last criticism, and one 
whloh, considering the authoritative style be adopts, shows a greater 
want of knowledge o! the subjeot than could be Imagined. He 
esys, 41 the soil recommended for striking out tings in, Is a oom- 
post of one-thlrd eaoh of J leaf mould, good rich loam, and sliver 
•and, I need hardly state that no Eng.ish gardener would ever 
attempt to strike cuttings in such composts, the soil generally used 
for thispurpess is pure river sand.” In confutation of this, I will 
C quote wbat the leading English rosarlans reoommend : 

W. Paul, In The Rose Garden , ssya : Cuttings should be In- 
serted In a oompost consisting of equal parts tf leaf mould, turfy 
loam ohopped fine, and silver sand. 

F, W. Burbldge, In Cultivated Plants , reoommonds sandy peat or 
loam, enrlohed by leaf monld, or deoayed manure. 

Beaton’s Dictionary of Gardening prescribes equal parts of turfy 
loam, leaf mould, and aand. 

Beaton’s Book of Garden Management reoommendi the same 
treatment 

Thomson, In the Blower Garden , advises eqial portions of light 
loamy soil* leaf mould and ellver sand, the sand perhaps more than 
In equal proportion to the other two, 

The Rosarian'e Tear-Book . 1884, suggests one-half loam, and the 
other half In equal parti of leaf mould and sand. Wood In the 
Plant Propagator , says the soil should be maiden loam and de- 
oayed stable dung, quite old, of equal parts and well mixed. 

Rivet’s Rose Amateur's Guide declares In favour of light mould 
or peat,and sand In equal quantities. 

I trust this will be sufficient to oonvlnoe your correspondent 
that there are Eogllsh gardeners, and men worthy of the name 
too/ that use preolstly the same oompost as reoommended In 
tho book in question j but I oan trace no 'work on the subjeot 
that advises pure river sand for tho purpose. Perhaps *' J,.T, ” will 
enlighten us on the point. 

Your correspondent expressed his Intention of not orltlolslng 
too severely, and Is oertalnly worthy of oommendatlon, for we 
must remember that 

Whoever thinks a faultless pleoe to see, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor Is, nor ere shall be. 

it however a generous publto find no more glaring errors 
“than those to whlob attention |has been drawn, the author 
oan safely abide by the result, for be will* oertalnly have 
attained a greater degree of success than ho could justly have 
anticipated, 

HORTUS. 

Nom-The;two foregoing loiters appeared in the statesman recontly. We 
publish both so that sq readers might try the rival methods of raising cuttings. 


Editorial Notes. 

Ur to April 4th, no less than 1,200,000 pearl oysters had been 
secured at the Ceylon pearl fisheries, and realised at auction 
from fifteen to twenty rupees pe\ thousand. This means (tak- 
ing the average to have been seventeen rupeer per thousand) 
that a sum of twenty thousand and four hundred rupees were 

realized altogether by the sale of these pearl oysters. 

• • 

« 

We note that at the usual monthly meeting at the London 
Farmers’ Club, a paper was read by Mr. Rix, of London, Colney, 
St. Albans, on ” Harvesting the subject being dealt with in 
its mechanical aspeot. In the course of his paper the lecturer 
gave an interesting account of the employment of eleotricity 
as a motive power on the Hatfield Estate belonging to the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury. It appears that the Premier, who takes 
much interest in electrioity,and uses it at Hatfield for many pur* 
poses, avails himself of this convenient power to work the 
elevators for building the hay and corn stacks. Arrangements 
have also been mado to thresh by eleotricity. The power is 
obtained from a water-wheel in a central position, and oarried 

by the proper wires wherever it iB required. 

♦ * 

# 

The Pioneer understands that the Indian Government have so far 
deoided In favour of the fodder compressed by the process patent- 
ed by Mr. Arthur Rogers, C.E., that they purpose giving It a 
praotloal trial. Colonel Jamieson has been Instructed to prooeed 
to Saharunporo and see a thousand bales of fodder pressed off by 
the Rogers method. These bales will then be put on the baoks 
of 100 mules and 100 camels, which will maroh them about the 
oouutry for six months, so as to test, we presume, whether the 
fodder will not deteriorate with long keeping, or under variations 
of season and ollmate, The bales will be unpacked In October, 
and if the fodder Is then found to be sweet and good, Government 
may offer some terms. to Mr, Rogers, There the matter at present 
stands, 

# * 

* 

Our Lahore Contempory says “ An American newspaper 
recently announced a discovery in Kansas which was expected 
to * revolutionise ’ the silk-industry of the New World. It had 
been found by experiment, we were told, that silk- 
worms throve better and produced more silk of a superior qua- 
lity, when fed upon the leaves of the Oaage Oraijpe than upon 
any other food. As the condition of the Indian silk-industry 
is one of the questions of the moment, the matter has been 
brought to the notice of the Revenue and Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, who have applied to the 
Superintendent of the Government Botanical Gardens.Saharun- 
pore, for his opinion as to whether the tree might be advan- 
tageously used in this country as food for silkworms ; and if its 
cultivationn could be successfully established.” We shall await 

with some interest the result of this reference. 

# • 

♦ 

The Rural Ne\s Yorker publishes an interesting report of 
a series of experiments carried out at Cornell University, 
the object in view being to determine the proper depth at 
which wheat should be sown. Eight contiguous rows of A wheat 
were bowu at the same time, but at different depths, beginning 
from balf-an-inch to 6£ iuchesa deep. No. 1, i.e,, at a depth of 
half to three-fourths of an inch, was found to be far the most 
vigorous plant in leaf and root, indicating that shallow planting 
is the proper method, This, however, would require proper 
preparation of the surface soil to receive the .seed. The con- 
clusions reached were, that taking into account the difference 
in soils, a depth of not less that inch, and not more than 
inehes are the extremes for wheat, in order to secure the best 
results. 

* • 

# 

We hare received the pnwpeetua of an International Exhibi- 
tion of dairy products and implement, to lee held next Sep- 
tember at Parma, in the kingdom of Italy, on the oocaaion of 
the “ regional agricultural competition in that city." A Royal 
decree has been issued by King Humbert, from which we 
gather that upon a proposal of the Italian Minister Secretary 
of State for Agriculture, Industry and Commeroe, and consider- 
ing the present condition of the dairy industry in that king, 
domjaa well as the opportunity now offered of giving this 
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industry a new impulse, and more especially o! increasing the 
export of its products, it has been decided to hold this competi- 
tion, to which an international oharaoter has been given. We 
are doubtfal whether India oan usefully compete in au exhibi- 
tion of this kind, but for the information of our readers, we 
reproduce in another column the prospectus in txtmto, 

V 

Wi learn that copies or extracts of reports of her 
Majesty's Diplomatic Agents at Paris, Vienna, and 
Berlin, on the subject of horse-breeding depots have 
been issued. From these it appears that the total 
annual expenditure by the French Government on its horse- 
breeding establishment amounts to 269,7 201. The number of 
ckgjfcs for stallions is twenty-one, the twenty-second establish- 
ment being the Ecde des Haras, The Government of Austria 
gives something over 80,000 and that of Hungary 116,500/. a 
year towards the encouragement of horse -breediag, but a large 
amount (16,000/.) in Austria alone is spent on the purchase of 
promising looking young horses from private breeders for in- 
corporation in the Government establishment. The total asked 
for the purpose of improving the breed of horses in Austria 
alone is little short of 140,000/. a year. In Prussia there are 
eighteen establishments, three of which consist of stallions and 
brood mares. The remaining fifteen are situated in the various 
provinces, and are depots for the stallions bred in the three 
stads referred to. The cost of the breeding establishments may 

be roughly estimated at 80,000/. 

• * 

• 

Ws note that the Board of Inland Revenue has just issued 
revised regulations governing the permission given by the Lords 
of the Treasury in 1886 for the experimental cultivation of 
tobacco in the United Kingdom. Any occupiers of land in- 
tending to plant tobacco must, on or before April 5 tb, give 
notice to the Secretary of Inland Revenue, Somerset House, 
setting forth the extent of land planted, and the place, parish, 
and county where it is situated. After permission is granted, 
a declaration must bo signed by the grower, to the effect that 
the revenue officers will, at ail times, have access to the planted 
land and to the rooms where the tobacco will be dried. All 
tobacco grown and gathered must be removed to a drying- 
room kept there imtil properly cured, and then packed in 
bags, bales or casks of an approved size. After the packages 
are weighed by a revenue officer, the duty must be paid, or 
the tobacco deposited in a customs or excise warehouse. 1 he 
penalty for growing tobacco without permissson, except in 
small quantities for scientific or ornamental purposes, still 
remains in force. 

* « 

« 

The value of Baaio oiudsr as a manure is becoming widely 
recognised ; for we learn that at a recent meeting of the mem. 
bers of the Agricultural Casino at Darmstadt, a paper by Pro- 
fessor WagnSr upon ' The Importance of Basic Slag as a 
manure, was discossed. The first trials Professor Wagner iu- 
■titued were in 1884, and some of the results were as follows.— 
Coarsely ground basic slag exerts a much smaller iniluenee, 
whilst when ground fine it has an effect almost equal to super- 
phosphates, double that of the phosphorus in Peruvian guano, 
und §jx times as much as the phosphate in bone dust. The 
customer should observe the following when purchasing the 
ma-. ir ahtTUa basic slsg s— First, the contents in phosphoric acid 
should be ascertained ; and, secondly, the fineness to which it 
is ground be examined. Four-fifths should be meal, aud the 
one-fifth pass through a sieve with meshes I mm. square. The 
oan be advantageously applied to^moor laud, meadows 
with a rich soil, fnd to wheat land ; and if so applied, the 
present prejudice of some farmers against it would soon cease to 

exist. _ . i 

# 

A new method of making silage has been discovered at home. 
At a recent meeting of the Ensilage Society. Mr. Bateman, of 
firightiingsea, Essex, well-known as one ;of the practical pio- 
neers of the ensilage question, described a new Bystem of con- 
verting grass and green crops to silage, which he had tried on a 
small scale himself, and found ,to answer perfectly last year. 
Pies wire mads of the green fodder, just as dung pies are 
famed, tin horses pulling the laden outs .over them for the 


loads to be shot out, and evenly distributed where wanted. 
Such pies would be of some length, the horses? pulling Jfche 
laden carts up an incline at one end, and descending from the 
centre by a corresponding decline at the other. As the work 
progresses the green fodder is clamped up at the sides just as 
roots are clamped, and after sufficient green fodder has been 
.deposited, a few cart-loads of earth are hauled up to be 
spread over the top, so that the entire silage pie may be 
clamped in to the exclusion of afr. Mr. Bateman stated that 
one gentleman in the eastern counties had adopted the system 
on a large scale, and fouud it to answer perfectly, 

• 41 

• 

The following is the official summary of the reports on the 
state of the season and prospects of the crops for the week 
ending 28th April, 1887 Rain was heaviest daring the past 
week in Assam. In Madras, Mysore, Bombay, and Burmah 
there were showers in parts ; elsewhere the week has been 
practically rainless. The rdbi harvest has been completed in 
all the provinces, with the exception of a few places in Bombay* 
the Central Pro vinces, aud the Punjab, and threshing operations 
are now iu general progress, Rain still holds off in the Punjab, 
here prospects show no improvement, and where the rabi 
harvest is yielding an outturn below the average in moat dis- 
tricts, Ploughing for the khurif is in progress in Bombay, the 
Central Provinces, and Berar, and sowiug* have begun in 
Bombay. Agricultural prospects in Madras are fair, but rain 
is still wanted in one or two places. The outlook in Mysore and 
Coorg is satisfactory. The spring rico is promising and is beiug 
reaped in Bengal, The early rice sowings are in progress in 
Bengal and Assam, Sugarcane is doing well in Bengal, the 
North-Western Provinces aud Oudh, aud the Central Provinces 
and is being planted in Bombay and Assam, Indigo is being 
irrigated in the North-Western Povinces and Oudh, and the 
crop is coming up well in Bengal. Cotton is being planted in 
Rajpootana, and is beiug picked in Bombay and Madras. The 
public health is generally good in all provinces. Cattle-disease 
is chiefly prevalent in Madras, Bombay, and the Central Pro- 
vinces. Prices are falling in four districts of the Fanjafc aud 
iu three districts of Mysore. Elsewhere they are generally 
steady. 

+ # 

* 

While iu the United Kingdom every *hing is done to dis- 
courage the cultivation of tobacco, in Rusaia the reverse is the 
case. From a report recently issued on the trade of the ports on 
the Sea of Azoff,for the year 1886, we gather that the cultivation 
of the Tobacco plant is receiving yearly greater attention, and it 
is expected that it will soon become an artiole of export. “ Last 
year the Imperial Government sent several persons to Turkey 
and Hollaud to study the culture and the different qualities of 
Tobacco, likewise the principal markets. They also visited the 
districts of Taganrog, and the data collected by them show that 
the climate and soil are admirably ^suited to the growth of cer- 
tain Tobaccos which meet with ready sale abroad. Several 
kinds of seed have been brought to Russia. A manua 1 for the 
culture of Tobacco is to be published, and encouragement given 
to extend the plantation. The average excise levied on this 
artiole for the past three years has been 17,522,014 roubles, and 
the sum paid yearly for Tobocoj licences 1.767,180 roubles* At 
Rostoff Messrs. Asmoloff & Co’s Tobacco manufactory turn out 

annually 6.000,000 roubles worth of Tobacco aud cigarettes.” 

♦ * 

«- 

This century will no doubt be named by generations to come 
the “artificial age” It was bad enough to have artificial batter 
in the shape of bntteriue aud oleomargarine, in the manufacture 
of which lard formed the chief ingredient.; we but now have 
artificial l&rd, This article has recevied the name of u oleolard,” 
and represents a new development of the resources of civilisation 
in relation to our food supply. Lard itself was largely used 
as an, adulterant to butler, Uutil oleomargarine took^ its place, 
and now cotfcon-Beed oil is extensively incorporated with lard by 
4dierican manufacturers, about 4,000,000 gallons being thns 
tfbedjtast year. The same oil is used in the manufacture of 
cheese, to take the place of cream extracted from the milk for 
butter. Oleolard fc&s aot yet been honoured by separate enumerj 
ation in the list ot, American exports, being allowed to iwell the 
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total of so-oallsd lard export* The quantity of oleomargarine 
exported from the United States in 1866 was 35,250,000 Ibe., 
as compared with a little under 20,000,000 lbs., in 1880 ; while 
that of hatter was only 14,500,000 lbs., against 39,236,000 lb. 
in 1880. Thus the ground lost by the genuine commodity has 
been gained by the imitation. This gives some idea of the 
extent to whioh the production of one of the best of foods has 
been disoouraged by the introduction of a greatly inferior article 
too long permitted to be sold for what it is not. 

Tax Hessian fly scourge may be said to have been introduced 
into the United Kingdom, and to have found a home there. 
Miss Eleanor Ormerod, the well-known entomologist, offers 
useful suggestions, for its destruction. Writing last month to an 
English contemporary, she says that the chrysalids,which resem- 
ble flax-seeds in appearauoe, have been found in large numbers 
on several farms in Hertfordshire, and near Errol, in Scotland. 
They have been observed in greatest numbers “ among the 
light grain or shag which falls immediately behind the 
dressing fanners, or is delivered at the aide by a shag or tail 
spout ; also among the earth and small weed, seeds which 
fall through the sieve below the fanners. ° Furthe r, that the 
“ flax-seeds” have been found. to the number of nearly forty in a 
handful of the light grain, and that in a four-gill measure of 
light grain (as it came from behind the dressing fanners) rather 
over ninety were found. This information as to where the 
91 flax-seeds/’ are to be found iB of the greatest importance. 
In about six weeks she stye (very likely less, if the weather is 
favourable) the flies will come out of the chrysalis 
oases, lay their eggs on wheat, barley or rye, and start a new 
attack. It will be of no use asking what to do then to save 
the crop, for, according to the state of maggot attack (and good 
or bad state of the corn to resist it) so will be the damage. 
Everyone who will destroy the infected siftings and have 
ahag or light grain carefully sieved clean of these pests, will save 
an enormous risk to himself and his neighbours. But all who 
let the subject slip through in careless neglect are fostering 
a laid scourge whioh (if it Betties in England as it has done in 
two-thirds of European Russia, in the course of the eight years 
which have passed since its very first observation in that 
country) will be worse than any other of the insect pests. 

• * 

* 

The following is Messrs. Walker, Larube & Co’s monthly 
Indian and Ceylon tea report, dated London, April 5th } 1887 
The month opened with draggling Bales and low prices for 
all except fine teas, but during the last two weeks there has 
been a general advance for all kinds, amounting in fine tippy 
teas to 2d. to 3d. per lb. above last month’s rates. The ex- 
traordinary value offering at Id. and under has been largely 
oaused by the number of dosing invoices sold, the bulk of which 
oonaist of low grades. While there seems every probability of 
a hardening market for these descriptions, the position of fine 
and finest appears to be doubly strong, The Calcutta 
advioes give 75} millions as the total of the crop, to whioh we 
may add another million from other ports, and of this 64} 
millions have been sold, leaving a very moderate supply for our 
enlarged consumption. Seventy-six of the gardens have al- 
ready sold their last invoices. Ceylons, in sympathy with 
Indians, were considerably depressed for all but finest growths 
at the beginning of the month, since when they have recovered 
somewhat in price. The quality ia generally disappointing, 
aud finest kinds are consequently much sought after. 
March public sales comprised— Indian 74,200 packages, Ceylon 
lt£00 packages ; agalust 72,700 aud 7,800 packages respective- 
ly in 1886. The averages realised during the month, ranged 
from 6i. to 1# 9}'t. per lb ; our list for March, 1866,rauged from 
lid. to is. 7}& per lb. 

1886 1887 

Indian. Ceylon, Indian. Coylon. 
Imports for If aroh ...6 493,600 899,400 5.489,500 746,300 

Deliveries ... 5,807,900 816.700 7,151,400 616,210 

Imports from oommenoe- 

msut of sooson Jans 1 65.282,700 8,661.800 75,053,800 6,494,900 
DiltvoHss do, da ... 49,881,100 8,187,400 61,941,800 6 807,600 
stock M 81st March , M 29,672,000 1,212,800 88,844,600 2,054,800 


We gather from the Britoh Medical Journal that at a recent 
meeting of the South-east Hants Msdioal Society, the Presi- 
dent (Dr, James Watson), in the course of some remarks on the 
opium question in China, said that the drug was brought with 
cotton from India in the thirteenth century, and ever since it 
had been cultivated more or less by the Chinese. The 
Chinese Government had always looked with suspicion on the 
cultivation of the poppy, and had earnesly tried to suppress 
it. The Chinese asiert that opium-smoking was first had re- 
course to by sufferers from rheum&tio, neuralgic, and other 
pains, and the depression of malaria and other ailments. I ^ 
was now mainly used as a means of procuring a delightful species 
ot intoxication. The effects of the habit were ^physical and 
moral. The opium-smoker was peculiarly liable to inflame^ 
eyes; hie appetite was irregular,and his digestion was impahf£f ; 
he suffered from severe colic, and from constipation, followed 
by distressing diarrahoea ; wasting of ail the tissues took place ; 
spermatorrhoea and loss of sexual power supervened. He neg- 
lected his family aud his business, became dishonest and utterly 
degraded. Many in England believed that the majority of 
Chinese smoked opium, and that the habit was rapidly ruining 
the people, physically, mentally, and morally. This was now 
proved to be a great mistake. Sir Robert Hart, as head of the 
Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs, instructed the Commis- 
sioners of Customs at the various ports on the coast, and on the 
Yangtaze to report to him the amount of Indian opium that 
passed through the custom houses. This was found to be about 
100,000 chests. Only one-third of 1 per cent, of the population 
smoked Indian opium. Probably not more than 100,000 chests 
of native opium were produced ; but, supposing this amount 
was actually consumed, then opium enough was provided to sup- 
ply another 1,000,000 smokers, which would raise the total 
number to 2,000,000, or, .in other words, to two-thirds of 1 per 
cent, ot the population. The total amount spent by China on 

Indian and Native opium was 25,000,000 l 

# * 

* 

If statistics are to be relied upon, the wool production of the 
world contuiues to expand. According to the British Australa- 
sian, the statistics exhibit au anomaly on ;the market of 188G. 
Whilst the drought has killed off many milions of Australian 
sheep in the past two years, and the quotations for wool have 
been exceptionally low, both Australasia and the Cape had for- 
warded more wool to England during 1880 than in any previous 
year. On the other hand, their rivals in the merino market — 
the River Plate— had shipped a smaller quantity than in the 
exceptional year 1885. A year ago it was said that it looked as 
though the South American trade wasruuuing that of Australa- 
sia hard ; but now, if we look baok over the 10 years, and con- 
trast 1886 with 1876, there is shown an increase of 42 per cent 
in the quantity of Australasian wool exported, of 41 per cent 
in the Cape wool, and of 39 per cent in that of the River Plate, 
The table below is taken from the statistics supplied by Messrs. 
Helmutb, Schwartze aud Co. Total imports for the season into 
Europe and North America *.— 

Ye*r. An.tMU.Un, C.pe. ToUl Rlv.fPUt. 


Bales. B»U». Colonial. Balt*. 

B.Im. 

1876........ 766,000 167,000 096,000 274,000 

1883 1,054.000 199,000 1,263,000 360,000 

1884 1,112.000 191,000 1,303.000 366,000 

1886 1,094 000 188,000 1,282,000 402,000 

1886 1,198.000 236,000 1 432,000 882,000 


It is remarkable bow praotioally tlie whole of the Australa* 
aiau wool goes to London as the international market, while the 
Hirer Plate wools are shipped direct to the Continent, In 1886 
there were 68,393 bales of Australian taken direot to the Conti* 
nent, whereas, in 1886, the total fell to 60,084, There was, 
howerer, an increase in the direot shipmenU of the United 
States from 10,809 bales in 1886 to 26,477 bales in 1886 
But these are really insignificant fieures, and c London 
may be eaid fully to hold its own. Hirer PUte wools, 
on the other hand, ereu when brought in British 
ships, are taken direct to Antwerp and Hamburg ; 
and as the channel is orginally made eo the tide flowa, aud 
continues to flow after the original barriers are removed. 
Whether the new German line of ateamare will ba able to alter 
this any more than the Menagerie* Maritime* hare done 
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remain* to be wen Bat of the wool coming to London, the 
Continent buy* more than half, the proportion taken in 1886, 
being 54 per oent. 

A Elver plate bale !• equal to about )£ bale Colonial 


We have before us the Annual Report of the above Society 
for 1886, It ie the first of ite kind that hae been sent to ue 
and is a record of much good work. The scope of the society’s 
operations and enquiries are much the same as those of its 
congeners in this country. Daring the year under review 
thousands of useful trees and shrubs were raised, while plants 
of economic value were distributed to applicants, but the de- 
mand for these was not us great as in the previous year. 
A $ood deal of attention was devoted to the cultivation of 
tobSfifc and fibre-yielding plants, many varieties of the latter 
having been introduced and experimented with. 

It is noted that the climate of Burmah is as well adapted to 
the cultivation of jute as that of Bengal ; but it does not appear 
to be grown, for we are told that all the gunny-baggs used in 
connection with the enormous rice trade of the country are 
imported from Calcutta, Madras and elsewhere. The imports 
during 1877-78 amounted to over eight million bags, and this 
number increased to over 11$ millions during 1885-86. In 
connection with this subject, the report says : “ Burmah 
abounds in fibre-yielding plants growing wild everywhere, 
which might, under a regular syelem of cultivation, excel even 
jute in strength of fibre and in texture ; and could be adopted 
to the manufacture of much finer fabrics than guuny bags, 
but labour and capital are wanted to do this,” We may state 
that we never held jute in very high estimation as regards its 
strength of fibre, but it would have beeu interesting if the re- 
port had named some of the fibre-yielding plants with which 
Burmah “ abounds,” and which grow “ wild everywhere.” 

Tobacco growing appears to have made cons iderable strides 
under the energetic and able supervision of Mr. Cabanias, the 
Assistant Director of Agriculture, Burmah, who ha a personally 
interested himself in the development of this important indus- 
try, But the imports from Calcutta and Madras are 
still very large, having exceeded 8,500 tons during 1885-86. 
It ie, however, satisfactory to read that « although the 
Burmese are slow to adopt improved methods of agricul 
ture, it is hoped that the trouble which has been taken to 
teach them has not been thrown away, so far as the tobacco 
industry is concerned.” The great bar to the introduction of 
new iudustries into Burmah is the labour difficulty, combined 
with the reluctance of capitalists to venture upon them. It is, 
however, contended that so long as the one article of trade, 
m, the cultivation of paddy, continues to flourish and increase, 
as it has been doing year after year, Burmese 
cultivators in Lower Burmah will hardly be induced 
to take to anything else, no matter how promising the 
profits to be realteed therefrom, and in however rose-coloured a 
hue it is represented to them. But we are told that in the 
newly-acquired province of Upper Burmah there are prospects 
of meeting with more success in the introduction of new and 
improved crops, such as wheat, coffee, cotton, tea, tobacco, 
gram, &c., which, in the lower province are grown with difficul- 
ty owing to the heavy rain-fall. 

Large numbers of ornamental and other trees were raised 
from seed for sale aud gratuitous distribution. No 
less than 6,033 of them were sold from the garden 
during the year, while the nurseries are well stocked with these 
and fruit bearing trees, such as the Dorian, Mangosteen, Ram- 
butan, Orange, Guava, Sour-sop, &o. A large plant house has 
been built, and stocked with choice plants. The rose does not 
appear to thrive in Burmah ; not only is the climate said to be 
against it, but the fearful ravages of insects combine to make 
rose culture aud about Rangoon extremely difficult. This 
is a pity, as a garden without roses must be barren indeed. 

There is incorporated with the report a “ note on grafted 
mangoes” by J, B, Vinton, We have not heard of this 
gentleman’s name in connection with mangoes, but he is evi- 
ently an enthusiast, and has been conducting experiments in 
grafting. His enquiries have led him to the conclusion that to 


successfully cultivate Indian mangoes of good quality in Bur- 
mah, they must be grafted on to the indigenous Burmah wild 
mango, and that the past failurss hitherto attending the culti- 
vation of superior exotic mangoes is to be ascribed to the neg- 
lect of this principle. Mr. Vinton also engaged upon experi- 
ments in grafting the custard apple, lichi^ud mangosteen | upon 
common indigenous stocks, and hopes to be able to distribute 
these fruits 'all over Barmah. ’ He has suggested to the society 
that it might co-oparate with him in his experiments. 

There is also a note on tomato cultivation in the Promo 
district, by Mr, J. F. Hodgson, of Shwedoang, from which we 
gather that this vegetable is indigenous there. No manure of 
any kind is used in its cultivation, the soil used being a sandy 
loam generally, and yet the fruit is described as averaging five 
inches more or less in, diameter. This is an extraordinary aize. 
But still more extraordinary is the fact that one thousand fruits 
can be purchased for from six to ten annas. It would, we think, 
pay Calcutta green-grocers to open a trade with Barmah in 
tomatoes, Mr, Hodgson says it is supposed by some that this 
vegetable was introduced into Burmah by the early Portuguese 
adventurers some two or three hundred years ago; others think 
the early misssionariea brought it with them. But the writer 
adds that as they are more plentiful iu Mandalay and other 
parts of Upper Burmah, they may be indigenous after all. 
The Chinese market gardeners keep the Rangoon markets 
pretty well supplied with English vegetables of all kinds, but 
cannot be induced to grow the tomato. This is regarded as 
something unusual. 

The financial position of the society is iu a very aatiafaotory 
state, having a closing balance at the eud of the year of 
Rs. 4,797, and this alter an unusual expenditure of Rs, 2,700 
on account of roads and a plant house. It has been found 
impracticable to get either the natives of India or the 
Burmese (with few exceptions) to subscribe to the society, 
even with the advantages held out of getting English flower 
and vegetable aesds gratia, with plants at half-price. The 
annual subscription is only R*. 20, which compares favourably 
with the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, the annual 
subscription to which is Rs. 32, with similar advantages. 
We hope to hear next year that this society has been mo^ 
successful in getting members, and that the European residents 
have supported it more liberally, 


We have received from the Government the following ex- 
tract of a letter from Mr, Charles Maries, of Durbhunga, dated 
April 7 , 1887 , regarding trees suitable for soils impregnated with 
salfce salts 

la answer to your letter (deml-offioUl) No. 99 of 80lh Maroh 
about trees for saline soils, When I came to Dnrbhunga six years 
ago, I was much troubled to know what to do with oertaln patohes 
of saline soils of the worst description. One was the site of aa old 
saltpetre factory, where even weede would not grow. I had thla 
soli dng deep (2 feet) and planted thick (3' x 3') with Inga taman 
(rain trees), A.biztiaprocera, Albezla Ltbbtk, Oassia FiOtida, Mil • 
lingtonii horlensia, Sieso {DcUbergia Simo), Neem Anadl- 

rachta,) dec. The bestjwere the two first named. They wsre’ sows 
In pans, transplanted when the second leaves developed, Into single 
pots, and grown on till ahont 8 feet high In pots, The salt ground 
was prepared as above, and trees planted early In the rains, The 
gronnd In three years was completely filled with roots, and to all 
appearanoe the salt gone. The trees were thinned out last year 
only leaving the best, and the ground Is very good now. 

In another place near my house, where the gronnd was oovered 
with white salts, quite one Inoh thlok, and where nothing would 
grow, 1 had holaa dug 4' x 4', and new earth filled to, and large 
trees 12 month* old transplanted with good poles. I give the 
measurements of two on the worst ground to prove bow they have 
grown— Aibitzia 5 years old, height 4ff, girth of trunk four feet 
from ground, 3’ 10 ", A rein tree tame age,glrth 1' 10*, height 20\ a 
spreading tree. The ground now ie oovered with doob grass, mid 
I have some splendid plantains growing there. The trees, I Ihlnk, 
should be thoroughly established In pots before planting, and this 
ihouldjae done In favorable weather just at tbs oommenoement of 
the rains, The Inga sssum produoes snob an enormous quantity of 
surfaoe feeding rooks, and these yearly deoay, leaving a^rloh de< 
poitl ol Twtabl. uMtn |a lb. grtmrf, gq} Mkja, tbt fgjl opw. 
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and I bare no doubt tha tress lake up the salts too, that In a low 
ysan tha nature of the toll U completely changed. The trow 
should be plantod a* thlokly aa possible, The Umber li first-rate 
for firewood, and the treee bear lopping well. I ahould think II 
would bean excellent tree for iwampy lever lob plaoee la Bengal, 
or eleewbere, being enob an enormoni water-absorber ; U lo ae 
valuable as the wlllow,or eucalyptus ; the willow being used by Ihe 
Chinese as a preventative lor lever, and always planted round 
villages lo rloe dlstrlote. A’&fesfa fs said to be a valuable 
timber, it l« oertalaly ^ very bendeome tree* I oan give you a 
supply o! seeds If you care to have them lor distribution and trial 
in other plaoee# Bain tree seeds oan be obtained from Dr. King, 
Seebpore Botanloal Gardens, 

We do not know to whom the letter is addressed, but pro* 
b&bly our article on this subject in the issue of March 26th, at- 
tracted the attention of the Government, one of whose officials 
very likely made farther enquiries of Mr. Maries. The follow- 
. ing extract from a letter from Dr, G. King, of the Royal Botani- 
cal Gardens, Seebpore, dated April 13, 1887, on the subject, 
was received by us at the same time j— 

The two trees referred to by Mr. Maries grow extremely well In 
Bengal, There wae a great run on the rain tree some yean ago, 
and many mannds of seed and thousands of seedlings were distri- 
buted from this garden, This Is a South American tree whloh 
evidently effeots swampy looaiUies, and whioh finds itself quite 
at home In the Qangetlo Delta, I did not know before Mr. Maries 
told me, that this tree will grow In saline soil. But as Mr. Meries 
Is a shrewd observant man 1 have no reason to doubt his state- 
ment, AlMriia procera Is a native of India. It also affoots damp 
soil and grows well In the Delta, It ie known to natives ae the 
safsd Sirirs I oan supply seed and plants oi both treee. 

We ore entirely of Dr. King’s opinion so far as Mr. Maries’ 
“ shrewed observant ” qualities are concerned, and he may be 
relied upon in this as in every other instance. We are very 
much pleased that the Government has taken this matter in 
hand ; and as Dr. King is prepared to supply seeds and plants 
of both trees, we hope they will be widely distributed for trial 
on usar lauds, and those with rsh efflorescence, large tracts of 
which are to be found in nearly all parts of India, and which 
add such a desolate appearance to the landscape, These lands 
hl>e been the despair of our officials, aud no opportunity there- 
fore will, we trast, be lost to reclaim them, by planting the 
Rain Tree and Albizzia procera thereon. 

THE PHYLLOXERA PLAGUE. 

Those who know what ravages thiB insignificant insect is 
capable of causing, can alone estimate at its true value the state 
of hopelessness in which the French vine-growers at present 
find themselves. We, in this country, are happily free from 
such scourges os the phylloxera and the Hessian fly ; but there 
is no knowing at what period any one of these European and 
Amerio&n insect plagues may be introduced into India, now 
that outlets for an export aud import trade are being largely 
developed between India and those countries. We do not 
grow the vine to any considerable extent for the purpose of 
manufacturing fermented liquors, although there is no reason 
why we should not. At any rate, it may interest some of our 
readers to know something of the tremendous ravages of the 
phylloxera in France at the present time. The President of 
the Entomological Society, in his presidential address recently 
made the following remarks on this subject. He said 

In July last I had opportunities for learning more about the 
ravages of tbs phylloxera In France, from personal observation 
and conversation, than I bad ever before been able to do. A 
sojourn of some length In the Pyrenees Oriental©* brought the 
extent of the ravages vividly before me. I was In a district onoe 
covered with smiling vineyards, now thsre are only the dead stooks 
ball eonoealsd by weeds, left in tbs ground, ghastly reminders of 
the past. Or occasionally the dead stooks are piled In huge stacks 
for firewod and the vines have been replaced by maise -4 poor 
substitute from a financial point of view, I met men onoe pros- 
perous proprietors now Impoverished peasants, still clinging to the 
scenes of former prosperity. The state of affairs there Is repeated 
In very many other dlstrlote, and It was lamentably evlfyot In 
that of Angoulsme In pasting through It by train. The famoue 
Bordeaux district, however, seems largely to have rooovored Itself, 


and hi passing through It one would not Imagine that It also had 
recently gone through the same ordeal. In this dhtrlot remedial 
measures and the Introduction of new blood In the form of Ame- 
rloan stooks, said to ba phylloxere*proof, have told suooessfaUy, 
And, speaking a* aa ecoaomla entomologist, I oannot resist the 
opinion (In bolding whloh I think I am In a minority) that the 
want of Introduction of now blood may have had a large share In 
rendering the vines* onlttirated too muoh 'In and In,’ ready victims 
to the pest whan It first appeared. I am not armed with official 
•tettiUoe, bnt there appeared to be hopefnl feeling to the effeot 
that the phylloxera was exhausting Itself (to far ts France Is 
concerned ) ; let ns hope suoh Is the osae, But I met and conversed 
with Intelligent and far-seeing Frenchmen, who held that theiuture 
of their country depends more upon what tarn the phylloxera may 
take, than upon political affairs. Hover before has an Insldlons 
I insect-peel caused suoh wide-spread and oontlnuad rain* 

The contest with this pest, however, would appear not to 
as hopeless as the above implies, for we read in an Bag^ah 
exchange that Mr. Day id Watney lias written k highly interest- 
ing letter on this subject. Our contemporary says 
Mr. Watney, who appears to take a very hopeless view o! the 
future of French vineyards, adduces figures with whloh our readers 
are now familiar, to show what an enormous diminution has taken 
plsoe In the last few years In the produotlon of Frenoh wines* and 
at onoe states his opinion that this diminution Is ohlefly due, not, 
as many people think, to mildew and other oauses, bnt to the phyl- 
loxera, He then desorlbes the Ufo and extraordinary fecundity 
of the phylloxera, and observes, we believe, quite oorreotly, that 
“ there may be eight generation! In one year ; but If only five 
generations, the number produced at the same rats would be 
25,000,000 luseots from one ancestor.” After a variety of researches, 
he ssye only one method has been found to effectually kilt the 
lnseot, and that Is by Inundation, begun lu November aud oooHuued 
for forty days, end he mentions very suooesiful experiment made 
by M Fauoon, at Mes-le-Fsbre, near Avignon, There li no doubt* 
we believe, that Inundation, or submersion, la oonsldered the most 
effective plan for attacking the Inieot, but there Is a good deal In 
what Mr, Watney eaye upon thla subjeot— that " while It Is 
Important to do Ihe utmost to exterminate the lnseot from 
the roots, for which purpose It Is hoped that better meant 
will be found, no effort ahould be neglected to kill the 
iwarma before they take the wing, to kill them after alighting on 
their new vineyard, and to destroy the winter egg. Either of these 
three processes effectively performed for four suooetslve years 
would probably rid Franoe of her potent and deadly enemy,” In 
his subsequent remarks we think Mr. Watney Is somewhat harsh 
towards both the Government aud the vine-growers of France. 
The latter he accuses of oonoeatlng as long as possible, from 
avaricious motives, the faot that their vines have become 
Infeoted, and, with regard to the Commission appointed by the 
Government, he says that little praotloal benefit has attended its 
action, beoauie It has principally studied methods of killing the 
lnseot underground, instead of dlreotlog Its energies to a policy of 
extermination above ground. Of course, the phylloxera oan never 
be exterminated unless prompt measures be taken sgelnst It when 
Its presence Is first detected ; but, all this being admitted, It la 
impossible not to sympathise with vine growers w&o have hesitated 
to make an announcement whioh would be a praotloal condemna- 
tion of their entire orop. The Frenoh viniculturists have suftsrtd 
almost unexampled reverses, Mr, Watnsy remarks that It Is 
probable that the loss oaused by the phylloxera already exceeds the 
| cost of tne Frauoo-Germsn war, and M. Ph. Grsndllen estimates 
It at £800,000,000, or four times as muoh as was paid to tha 
Prussians, There is no reason for wonder then If the men who 
bad to bear tbs brant of suoh disasters should be tempted to think 
first of their own Immediate Interests, Eventually they might be 
benefited if they made the announoement.at ones j but they have 
to consider how they are to live In the near future and a promise 
that U four years they shall be relieved of the pest will satisfy 
neither themselves nor their creditors. With regard to tha sama 
mission appointed by the Government It oomprlses some of the 
ohlef authorities on viticulture, and It Is saff to assume that tha 
experts have not been going about for years, dltrogerdlngAjremedy 
under their very eyes. Mcrcovsr, there la a prise of £12,000 lying 
ready for anybody who otn prove that he has dtscoversd an 
unfalliing method of destroying the phylloxera, and it aaams* la 
say the least* a little odd that neither continued Inquiries of a 
strong Oommlesion, not the powerful Inoentlve of a sum of £12,000 
ahould have brought to light the feasibility of Ihe remedy whloh 
Ur. Watney regards as io easy and oertaln* Surely these 
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Frraohmra wri itetngi peoplo raoorttag to Mr* Watuey’a to* 
ocnat, We think Mr. Watney la needlessly despondent (a his 
T ]tvr of the situation nadir existing olroumstanees. Soma* 
thing nt nil evralibatteen dona to ala f the pragraac of lha phyl- 
loxera, fiordaaa corresp ondents have several times spoken hopefully 
with regard to the efforts made against It* and II la noticeable that 
In that department the production of wloelaet year waa 666,000 
gallon! In noeaa of that of the prevloui year, although, In Franoe, aa 
a whole, lhara waa a graalradnollon, Many other department! 
ahowed a more or less aatlafaotory Inoraaeo, and we hope that 
In the oomlng year there w(U be a revival all along the Hoe. 

GARDENING IN OAMUm.-XII. 

Fbbkb. 

With aoma mraaptlena* farna In tbelr native babltaU are 
found glowing In ahady altnatlona revelling In a humid atmos* 
phara* ItSif ‘ therefore be pot down ae a rale that Ibe atmos- 
phere of lha hoveoe In whfoh they are grown, mail be kept con- 
stantly motet If they are to thrive properly. Tbie may be done|by 
damping lha walka and ahading malarlala of the roof and ildea 
with a syringe, not, however, welling the foliage of the ferae 
more than era poaelhly be helped. I do not advocate ijrlnglng 
Farm aa aome people do, and am rare that far more barm than 
good la done by thin praotloe, In ezoeptlonal oaaei It may be 
benefiolal, hot II le only In snob, and not aa a role ; 
therefore It ti advfaable for all bat the moat experienced to avoid it 
altogether, If plenty of moletore li kept In the atmoipbere 
by the meane already loggeeted, U will answer the porpoie quite as 
well aa ayrlngiog the Ferae, and indeed better, aa it will not be 
aooompanled by the danger attending the latter oonrae, eipeolally 
with anoh delloate spooler as Gymnogrammai,for It la almost oertain 
death to these to get their foliage wet, oauilng them (to loie thei r 
fronds, become weak, and eventually die. An even tempera- 
tare being kept up, with the neoeeeary moisture, the next thing 
to be oooaldered le the 

Watering of the Plants, 

Those In pots] should be examined every day, eipeolally tboie 
in emaller ones, aa they get dry much quloker and suffer 
•ooner than those ln]larger pots. Fern* and Selaginelht thould 
never be a, lowed to become dry , if they do to, It i« sure to injure, 
end In eome oases to kill them outright, but while oare muit 
be taken not to allow them to get dry, oare must alio be taken not 
to let them get too wet by watering when they do not require 
it, or the loll will beoome «our, and the plants slokly* la water- 
ing pirate a great mlitake le often made In giving them a 
little every day, thna keeping the toll near *the inrfaoe damp, 
while that below becomes quite dry, and the roots being 
principally at the bottom, the fronds shrivel and die one ! after 
tha other, oauilng muob anxiety and disappointment, When a 
plant Is getting dry > good anpply of water I should be given, 
filling the pot with sufficient to thoroughly wet the soil, and no 
more should be given till the plant really requires It. If a 
plant beoomee very dry, as is sometimes the case, through being 
overlooked, the soil will be fonnd to have oontraoted, leaving a 
orevloe between It and the pot, so that when water is poured 
Into the pot, It runs oil again almost as quickly ; ’In this oase 
It does the plant very little good, aa, instead of penetrating the 
ball, it goee between the pot and the loll, only wetting the aoil 
next to the pot* To saturate the whole ol the ball, it should be 
plaoed In a vessel containing waterjae deep aajthe pot, and allowed 
to remain for fifteen or twenty mlnntee until the water pene- 
trates thoroughly, Tha watar given to the Ferns should be 
as near ns tha same temperature ae the atmosphere In wbloh 
they are growing t In rammer, of oonree, they will require water- 
ing of teaer than la the raid season, bnt they must always .have 
It when getting dry, at whatever time of the year It may be. In 
a few words, plants mast be examined ovary day, They most be 
watartd freely when they are getting dry, and not again until they 
require It. 

PqipiNG and Soils. 

Ferns retire ro-pottlng oftaner whan In 'small pots than In 
larger oats. The beet time of the year to oommenoe Is about 
February, when they jvlll be starting Into growth, and the sooner 
they are done after that the better. 

A oompoat consisting of good loam, leaf mould, rad sharp 
oOMMsrad |n about aqnal proportions, should be prepared, 
being well mixed together, broken and ohopped small bnt not 
too fine, rad nova r pasted through * slave or riddle, 


The pots mast be oiean, If they have been used before, 
jthey moat be, washed and ftorabbsd Inside rad ont, both being 
^neoeeeary for the health and appearanoe of the plant. The pot 
! when need must >lso be dry, for If either dirty .or wet pot are 
used, the evil of anoh nagleot will bo manifest whoa next 
the plant is to be re potted for it will ho Impossible to remove 

It from the pot withont leaving behind a quantity of the toll 

^adhering to the aides, which will almost certainly break off, and 
.also a number of the roots, and thna Injure the plant, The aoil 
and tha pots being prepared, the latter ihonld be oraoked, that le, 
draining by patting one piece of a broken pot at the bottom, hollow 
side down, large enough to oover the hole, and a number of 
(Others over and around it, to the depth of an Inoh or ao, 

.aooordlng to tha size of the pot, and on the top of the pot 

a layer of moae or leavee ; the object of the former being to allow 
>the surplus water given to the plant to drain away, and the 
moss to prevent the aoil washing among the oraoke and stopping 
up the drainage, wbloh wonld soon oauae the aoil to.go bad, The 
iplraUo bo re-potted may be turned ont of the pot in wbloh 
iltjhaa been growing , In moat oases, by plaolng the left brad 
over the ball of the plant and turning It upside down rad 
giving tho edge of the pot a sharp oraok on the benoh, when II 
may be taken off ; then remove the looie drainage without 
Injuring or breaking off the roots ; put a little soil In tho 
fresh pot on the top of the moss, » and then place the plant 
In it ; press down and then fill all round the ball with 
fresh soil making It firm bnt not hard, with the potting atlok, 
The top of the ball when la the new pot, ihonld be low enough 
to allow of a good supply .of water being given when waterlog : 
say In a fonr-lnoh pot, leave half an Inoh, in or easing It slightly 
according to the larger sizes of pots nied. When the fern le 
firmly planted In the new pot, It should be gently watered 
with sufficient water to saturate the ball and new soil, and not 
again till it requires it, as previously mentioned. Ltrge 
plants when re potted will frequently require large quantities 
of the old soil removed, which must be done oarefnlly, Care |muit 
also be taken not to put any (plants Into too large pots ; it 
is better to pot them frequently, using a rather larger pot eaoh 
time, than to put a small plant In a large pot, for, In many In- 
stances, such a oourse will oauae death. Some will require re-pot- 
ting several times during the year, but once a year, will ]be often 
enough for the .larger ones. When a pot gets well filled with 
roots, the plant needs a larger one, and should be transferred, unless 
It Is getting late in the year, and not likely that It will grow 
much more that season, when it may be safely left over nntll 
the beginning of the next year, seeing however that ft is never 
allowed to run short of water, Healthy plants having filled 
their pots with roots may be moved 'generally thus:— from 
a 3 Inoh to n 44-inch pot, a 44 to a 6-fnob, a 6-fnoh to an 
8-inch, au^S.to 11 or 12 inch, a 10 to a 14 inoh, and so on, the 
measurement being across the pot inside, at the top, 

* Hanging Baskets, 

These make beautiful ornaments, end many ferns’to do well and 
show their beauty should be suspended, as their long, drooping, 
and graceful foliage Is not otherwise seen to advantage, Tha baskets, 
whether of wlro, oane or wood, must have a lining of moas Inside 
Jn whfoh the soil Is put and the fern planted, being oarefnl 
not to have the soil quite so high as the aides of the baskets, 
or the water will run off instead of through These will require 
daily examination, land to be wollwatered ae often ae they 
want It, for they will be fonnd to dry up rapidly. Borne of 
the AdUntums, snob as ossimiile rad venwtum rand tbelr creep- 
ing rhizomes down , rad through the oreviosa of the baskets, 
forming orowns rad prodnolng fronds In anoh abondanoe, ai to 
hide the basket oompletely>ith a matt of beantlfnl green foliage, 
wbloh shows well against the light, having a obarmlog effort, 'not 
even approached when grown in pots. 

Fbbns in Bockwobk, 

Ferns planted in rookwork want mnoh lees attention than 
when grown in pots, They have not to be watered so frequently, 

I nor have they to be ri-potted, but if planted in good toll to begin 
with they will grow rapidly and attain a sise they rarely do 
when grown in pots ; they mast not be allowed to become too 
crowded, so aa to Interfere with the proper development of thrir 
fronds or shade too mnoh the smaller-growing speolos (planted 
underneath. 

Wabdian Cases. 

There are tpray lovers] of fsrni who, living In towns, have no 
oonvenienos for growing them on a rookery, and who yet deefre 
to grow them, To inoh I would reoommwd atrlql, on q small 
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•Ofttot from * ruslio stood 8 or 9 Inches in diameter with * propsga 
ting gloss to oorsr ths plants, or the lorgtr end more oommodious 
m or wardlan oose from two to throe feet [In length. 

ThOvooro many varieties that osn be grown In these oases, 
which, with * little proper oore end attention, will yield greet 
pteftMYO. Having procured * stand and glass, or oase, soil properly 
prepared, as recommended previously, And ferns, plaoe drainage 
at the bottom as in potoulture, oover with moss or; leaves, 
pot in the soil, plant the ferns, keeping the tallest for the 
i, Interspersing a little Belsglnella, which will spread and 
the surface, then water gently until the soil Is thoroughly 
damp, and put on your glass or close your oase, whichever you 
have { plaoe them In a light situation but protect them (from the 
■an If they stand at a window through whloh It shines. When 
closed up they will not require watering again for some time, 
but when the surface becomes dry they should be watered 
gently as before, and to the extent required, After a case has 
been planted for a year or so, II should have froth soil put In, 
whloh will neesssitate olearlag It out and replanting the ferne at 
fiiftt, after whloh they will again grow with renewed vigour, 
Should the glass become damp through the condensation of 
mbtoro upon It a little ventilation miy be given whloh will 

BUS IN CUBE. 


THE OOLAK GOLD FIELDS. 


tied to publlo attention. This mins was itartsd by Captain John M« 
Rodgers, ons of ths plonesrs of the field, nearly six years sines, and 
inthsfaos of adverse reports hs has always maintained his 
first oon vlot ion as to the value of the property. The ooasescufl of 
opinion appears to be that this mine, Judloiouly developed, 
will ultimately make a very handeome return to the ahareholdore ; 
but I am afraid that It le not being judlolouily worked at present, 
and that the steady, onward movement whloh rejoices the hearts of 
shareholders, and attracts the pnbllo to an investment, will be found 
wanting for some little time to come, I do not for a moment mean 
to Insinuate that anything Is wrong with the mine, whloh. Indeed, 
I consider an sxoelient property j but I wish to warn shareholders, 
that they may not be disappointed If they do not get all the good 
things they have been promised In the next few months, and not to 
loss heart even though there should be!* falling off In the returns,*! 
I foresee will be the oase. My reasons tor thinking thus, are as fol- 
lows The quantity of ore extracted, and whloh gave auoh splendid 
results lest year was out of proportion to the development, of ths 
mine j furthermore, the ore whloh was then surfaosd was4* r a tloher 
quality that Is now being met with, Ths present stats of develop- 
ment does not warrant ths amount of ore recently raised, In faot 
the .stopping out has been mnoh too rapid for ths drawagee and 
slnkages, and it is evident that nnlssa a mnoh greater amount of 
energy is diiplsysd, in workiog the rook drills, and driving the 
ends, a temporary falling ofl^ suoh as Is foreshadowed la my previ- 
ous remarks, must be the result. 


The Mysore Gold Mines are about balf-a-dsy’e journey from 
Madras, They lie about 9 miles to ths south east from Colar road 
station, on the brauoh line of the Madrae Railway, between Jelapet- 
junoUou and Bangalore, and are distent from the latter cantonment 
•bout 60 miles, A very Indifferent road leads from Colsr Station 
to the gold mines, up-hill nearly all the way. The miners have 
sons dlffionlty In getting up their supplies and maohlnery, On my 
way up I saw 68 pairs of bullooki struggling with a 7-ton boiler. 
There Is talk of a railway, or tramway, from Colar Station to the 
mines, and no doubt, now that the proipeots of the field are so 
promising, something will be done to improve oommunloetlons. 

Ths anrifsrous belt proper Is found In a trough of metamorphlo 
slats, In plsoes mnoh disturbed by intrusive trip rook. The breath 
of the belt has been ascertained to be nearly 5 miles, and the 
length, es far as is yet determined, 20. A longitudinal seotlon gives 
nearly north and south, and a traverse nearly east and west. The 
strike of the lodes la, with slight variation, north and south, uuderly 
west. Configuration basalt In dykes running parallel to the lodes, 
deoomposeds late, mioa, sohist feldspar, iron aud quartz in lodes 
well defined and massive, Water U generally met with at about 
80 ft, from tbs surfaoe. The whole field ehows traces of extensive 
old workings, and the surface Is strewn with quartz, which by long 
exposure has become so woatherod as almost to eaoape detection. 
Thors Is gneiss to the east of the field, whioh has a dip of 
8 or 9 degrsss, and to the west, the strata oontfguoi/s to the 
gnslss are nearly perpendicular, so that I estimate the depth 
np to whioh productive lodes will be found, at from S to 4000 
feet; but It has been variously estimated from 2000 feet to I mile. Any 
way, It la certain that there Is sufficient depth to keep the present 
mlnee working for generations to come. The question as to whether 
this field owes Its present appearance to tubsldence or dilution , Is 
very Inters* ting from a geologist’s stand point, but as dootors disagree 
•boat It, I will not attempt to expound my own opinion, the more 
particularly as this question has bnt little praolloal bearing on the 
proepeeta of the gold field, from a commercial point of view, 
whloh Is, I apprehend, the point yon wished me to elucidate when 
you requested me to make the present report, 

I will now mention the mines In order as they are met with on 
tbaroad np from Colar, and I will then tell you what I have to say 
roepeotlog eaoh mine, or property, on the field 1 The first mins Is 
" Nine Beefs,” about elx miles from Colar Station, then follow 
" Balaghat,” "Gold fiends of Mysore, Nandydroog," 44 Oore* 
gaum." Mysore West,” (late « Kalser-l Hlnd”) 44 Mysore,” 
"Eastern Mysore," ‘‘Indian Consolidated"— -Cohr Ssotton (lats Co- 
lar Gold mine), 41 South-east Mysore," 44 Colar Central," and 
"Mysore Reefs," whloh Is the southernmost of all. Of these 
nine reefs, Balog hat, Nandydroog. Ooregaum, Mysore Weak, Mysore, 
an$ the Indian Consolidated, are old mines, i.e. t they were started 
In the first 44 boom" of the Mysore gold fields, now about six years 
Moot ; with ths eioeptlon of the 41 Mysore," however, they were 
practioally abandoned for a period. 

The My.sors 

Ha» worked continuously, and is the only mine r on the field 
whloh bat paid a dividend, so I shall speak of It first, as first enti* 


B Nine Reefs 

When work was abandoned In this mine, discoveries had been 
I made of gold yielding quartz, and einoo work has been reoommenoed 
4 an improvement in the nature of the quartz has attended the further 
development of the mine, and the 11 Nine Reefs" Is at present 
looking very promising, I am informed that a oablegram was sent 
to London by the superintendent a few weeks ilnoe, representing 
the discovery of quartz worth by assay 36 dwt. per ton. From en- 
quiries I have made^looaliy.lt appears that with intelligent and eoo- 
J nomioal|working 10*12 dwts.per ton will pay all expenses, and leave 
I a profit on any reasonable capital sunk in this field. 

Balaghat. 

Work la this miae was for a time praotloally atopped, but slnoe 
new working oapltal has been found, the property is being admir- 
ably managed by Captain Prior, and a considerable amount of good 
ore ground is being openedoufe, so that when the aotnal stamping 
la oommecoed, there will be a sufficient reserve to keep up that 
piogreiaive movement in returns, so much to be desired. The 
mania for premature stamping may suit the speculative shareholder, 
but It does not salt the bondjide investor. Ore has been struck on 
this property whioh has assayed 4 oz., to the Ion. Taking Into con- 
sideration the judiolous way In whioh the mine is being developed, 
and the Urge reserve of working capital, I am of opinion that Its 
shares offor a sound Investment. 

NtfNDYDBOOa. 

To theeoQthof •• Bslaghat," The property of this mine was 
reportedSm by Captain John M. Rogers, when he was Superinten- 
dent of the 14 Mysore," and It was opened out to its present 
oonditlon by Capt, B. D. Plummer, the present Superintendent 
of the 44 Mysore," who is reported to have always spoken highly 
of it. The deepest shaft is about 260 ft. I&ere 1 , every Indica- 
tion of this becoming a good mine,— truly, the returns have not 
I been large, but the work Is being done judiciously, and a steady 
Improvement may be looked for as depth Is attained, and reserves 
are luoreased. 

Oobxoaum. 

This mine was closed for a time, but since the Issue of preforenoo 
shares, work has been reoommenoed. The mine when first worked 
did not produce rich quartz, and for some time past has been rather 
under a oloud, but I have oonfideno* In the property. In looking 
over the field, I have oome to the conclusion that a oross out should 
be driven from Monday’* ehaft to the west, for the purpose of 
asssrtalulng If the “Champion" lode, whloh is the same that has 
proved so rich la the a> Mysore," oannot be tapped. There are many 
on the field who believe that a cross-only driven In that direc- 
tion, would bo productive of good results. Tho shaft now 
bsing sunk on the northern boundary of Ooregaum tff'lutaroept 
lode whioh Is giving good rseulte In ths adjoining mine, 
Nandydroog, will, I think, greatly Improve* the value of this 
property. This will be some consolation to existing shareholders, 
but I oannot reoommend this mine as an Investment, as I hear , 
ihat the workiog oapltal is almost spent, and falling some extra- 
r dinar y stroke of good luok, the shareholders will have to bo 
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asked lo pat their handi la their pookets again to prevent a 
oelltpee ; bat when the time oomee I most strongly reoommend 
them to answer their director's appeal promptly, and keep the 
thing going, for ne I have sold before, I believe the property (i 
good. 

Mysore West, 

Thle mine woe started principally by Bombay speculators in 
1881, under the name of the 14 Kalierlhlod.” Daring upwards 
of 21 years maoy trial shafts were sank In massive lodes assay- 
ing from 8-5 dwt, per ton ; bat the oapital having been exhausted 
work was saspended. Within the last year an English oompany has 
acquired the property, work Is being vigorously pushed on, and 
from the lodes now visible It my safely be Inferred that with 
farther exploration, some good paying staff will be brought 
to snrf<, jglold bearing quarts In trae fissure veins invariably 
Improves in quality as depth is attained, and shareholders may have 
every confidence lo their experienced Superintendent, Captain 
Tregay, 

Indian Consolidated, 

This Oompany owns and works properties both in the Wynaad 
and la this field. I ihlnk It regrettable that the two properties 
shoald be plaoed before the publio as one oonoern, and that the 
good work and excellent results being achieved by its able manage- 
ment In the Mysore field, should be overshadowed by thejmesgre 
prospect of the Wynnod property. My remarks must be understood 
to apply exolnsively to the 11 Color section " formerly worked under 
the name of the 11 Color Gold Mine,” whioh Is Immediately oontlgu- 
ons to, and lies directly south of the ” Mysore, ” 41 The Indian 
Consolidated ” has a oapital of £550,000, which Is fully paid up, 
and I understand that the greater part was expended In the Wynaad. 
before the work on the Color Section was commenced, whioh section, 
together with the Company's Interest In the 41 Coler Central’' is 
now expected to pay a dividend on the whole oapital, and I am 
almost Inollned to think It will, if the presence of unmlstakeably 
valuable lodes, and the energies of its able Superintendent, Captain 
H Eddy, oan make U do to, At any rate, the shareholders 
may feel oonfldent that, with the present man at the wheel, 
there will be no extravaganoe and no mistakes made In working 
the mine. Up to February 1886 but little had been done, since that 
time tha main shaft has been sank aboat 130 ft, giving it tn 
all about 240 feet dsptb, and the other shafts then In existence 
and which it has bsen derided not to absndon, have been propor- 
tionately developed. Seven new shafts have been .sank, the build- 
ings have been completed, 344 tons of ore have been oruihed by the 
elephant battery, giving a yield of 367 oz, or a little more than 
7 os. 1 dwt per ton, and there Is a considerable reserve of ore In No 5 
shaft, which will be brought to surfaoe by the time the gravitation 
stamp* whioh are now in oourie of ereotlon, are ready to work. 
Drivage is going on for the 41 Champion 11 lode, whioh also rnns 
through this property, The distance of thla lode from the main 
shift appears to be about 300 feet, and It will probably not be 
reaohed before the end of the year, but I confidently expect that 
wbsn tapped it will add greatly to the value of the;mlne. 

I shall oouolade my pmarki on what I oall ths old mines, by 
ixplalnlog that having mostly spent their working ospltal they 
oame Into disfavour, and were abandoned owing to adverse reports, 
whioh were made by so-oallsd experts, who turned a deaf esr to the 
praotioal men who had started operations, and oondemned the whole 
gold field of Mysore as worthless, when more oapital only was 
required to develops It, These mines have, I consider, been badly 
treated by mining engineers and faint-hearted shareholders, but 
now that fresh oapital has been subscribed, and able dlreotors, have 
taken them In bnod, I prophesy that ths prognoitloatlon of the 
men who started them will be verified, </ they be worked Judicious- 
ly, and the money be spent underground, 

I now oome to a series of minis whioh I shall call 41 new mines,” 
whioh have been started slnoe ths old minis were abandoned, 
and I shall proossd to oommsnt on them In order, si they ere met 
with on ths way from Gc/Br station, 

f > Gold fields of Mysore, 

This oompany has undoubtedly a flue property, the area 
Is ths largest on ths fold, being twelve times that of the next 
largest, whioh Is ths 41 Mysore ” gold mine, It U supposed that 
It is the intention Of this Oompany to start working on some of 
Its blooki, and dispose of tks rest to other oomponles, Judging from 
the general Uy, Interspersed os it is among other properties whioh 
have been proved, I should uy that If oarefully handled, the 
shares would prove a good Investment at fair priori, but it seems 
to me that ths premium of £2 per share, at whioh they ere quoted, 
Is oxomtvti regtrd betel hod to the hot that vsry Uttls ootuol 


mining hoe been done, and that the adjioent properties whioh wen 
scoured at an earlier date, sesm to have the 11 cream ” of the lodes, 

Eastern Mysore. 

This mine it oontlgaoui to and 11 m east of the 44 Mysore," I 
have walked over the property, and judging from the oonflguvn* 
lion whioh generally ooinoiles with the properkiM of other mlaes- 
ia this field, there seome no reason why thle Company should not 
be iQooeiefal. There are massive out crops and traoes of old 
worklogi, and the eurfaoe Is itrewn with good looking quirtf, Ths 
ground has only very reoenbly been brokeo, bat two or thrss shafts 
I are rapidly belog sunk on the lodee, and I have no doubt that 
I when depth ii attained this Company will show op as well as It 
i neighbours. 

I South East Mysore. 

Work was oommenoed in Ibis mine on ths first day of this year, 
when Captain John M. Roger*, the Superintendent, and hie party, 
arrived on the, field, and hai progressed as If by magic. Ten shafts 
I hive been sunk, the blaokamlth's and engiuosr’i shops and pltmin'o 
' home are completed, the store-house wants only doors, the aasay 
house Is jast belog roofed la ; barrack*, for tha men 
and office are ready for roofiag, and Superintendents 
quarters fairly on the way. The whole property of 
this mine U strewed with broken quartz, some aampUi of whioh 

I have aioertalned to be very rich In gold, tons of It might b« 
ploked up which would yield gold In paying quantities, 
and whioh I understand it ii contemplated to itaok for crushing, 
At the eouthern boundary an sxtenslve excavation Is to 
be «een, and In ooe of the principal shafts they have sank through 
3 feet of old workings and continued the shaft vertloally, leaving 
the old workings to the west, When at a depth of 100 fsot from 
the inrfaoe, a oross oat (i to be driven to oat the lode, to isoortaln 

II the old workers had gone below that depth. Judging from the 
®xperlenoe related to me of other mlnei in thle district, It Is 
likely that evidence of old working! will be foand ;evsn to a greater 
depth, and from the qaantlty of brokeo qaartz lying aboat this ex- 
cavation, I Infer that the anolents mast have found ,the lode to be 
exceeding rich, aud concentrated all their energies at this point. 
In linking through the old workings the dip of tho gold Is foand to 
be to the north and underly west, and I have traoed the lode In an 
unbroken line over 600 yards to the northwards. The shafts whioh 
have been sank are looated on three lodes well defined and massive 
and vary ia depth from 60 to 90 feet. I have seen that qaartz has 
already been met with in eaah ihaft vthloa yields gold In 
paying quantities and Is being stacked for future orush- 
log. Altogether the proapeots of this mine are very cheer- 
ing and tho energy displayed In bringing It on so rapidy Is molt 
praiseworthy. 

g The Cqur Central 

h bounded on the North by the 44 India Consolidated on ths 
east by a bldok called the 44 Maharajah on the south by ths 
Mysore Reefs,” and on the west by a block belonging to the 
“ Gold field* of Mysore Company. The extent of the property Is 
about 320 sore*, and the principal lodes of the dlstrlot run through 
It to a dietenoe of nearly 4.000 feet. The nominal oappltal of Iht 
oompany li £150,000 of which £70.000 li fully paid up ihotM, and 
£10,000 In cash waa paid to the vendors, leaving £70,000 for work- 
ing capital. The ground was only broken on tho 1st January till 
year, 8 shafts bave been sank to a depth varylog from 40 to 70 lffl« 
A ad samples of the lodes have given gold up to 6 dwts per ton j but 
a 1 few good resalte have been obtained on adjoining mtesi, before 
rsaohlng a depth of 120 feet, there is every reason to suppoM that 
as depth it attained the ore will InorMtse In valus, I consider this 
• particularly promtiing property, and If properly developed snrs 
to pay. I have stated that the principal lodes of the dlstrlot ran 
through It; In addition to this there are most favourable Indies* 
tiom in the property whioh bounds It to ths east, 

Mysqri Beefs, 

This property Is s part of the old Madrsi oamp, and Is the lost 
mine to thtr south now working. It Is bounded on the north by 
I the "Colar Central.” To the oset, and oloss to ths boundary of 
Maharajah” a block has been discovered, wbat I suppose ma*t # 
be oeiled a new lode, whioh looks very promising. Ths work to 
being pushed on actively and Intelligently, Tbs ground has only 
been broken f|}thin the last two years, and fslr progress tpponru 
to have been made ; the quality of ths quarts. It appears^ from 
the report, li improving ai depth Is attained. 

In the oourie ol this report I hsvs had ooooslon to mention tho 
l4 Mahsrajah” blook, .oosuaUy. I understand that thla property 
is shortly to bt brought to tho aotloo q( |ho pgbUOi It 1(9) It ft 
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from tilt *• Mysore” mins, and due tooth from the "South-East 
My tort. 1 ' I bow tun evidence of extensive old working! tnd 
hog* out oropi throughout the property, whloh hit an tret of 
about 1) iqatre miles, Already three trial shifts bare been 
nwk to a depth of 20 to 30 feet on three dlitinot lode*, I have 
taken numerous lamples from each of the ihatte whloh I hare 
•eon oroahad and washed, whloh have ahewn good head! of gold. > 
Bat aefttlng aatde the pe itle-and mortar baitneii, the appearance 
of the quarts from thle property le the rloheit I have eeeo on the I 
field j It fa found In trae fiieare veloi, and will uoqaeitlon- 
ably prove rloher in depth. I «ay to Inveetori : 11 Look allive, 
when the Maharajah (e launched,”— I believe It will tarn oat one 
of the beet mine* on the field, 

I would now offer a few general remarks applicable to gold 
mining In thle field, The reports from all the mines at present 
working ehow that ae depth la attaint! Ibe quality of the ore lm> 
provee. Thle la Invariably the oaae In true fissure velna, but It le 
abehrd noheenae to argue that beorase 20 dtct have been found at 50 
feet, 100 dwt will be foand at 250 feet, and ai a matter of faot there 
i« no arithmetical rale by whieh the improvement oan be gang ed. 
No abaft on thla field has been sank beyond 400 feet, whereas In 
Australia and California, it le not at all unusual to hear of ihafti 
being rank from 400 to 800 feet In depth, and in Isolated oaiei to ai 
muohaa 2,000 feet, before paying ore has even been etruok, and 
yet many of these mlnee proved highly remunerative, From a 
oorreapondent working In one of the Australian mines, I have news 
only a few weeks old, and he says : " We are sinking a new shaft 
ont of whloh we do not eipeot to get any paying stuff till we are 
down 1,000, feet, and this depth we confidently ezpeot to attain 
before April next year," Let the shareholders In Indian gold 
mines lay this to heart, and not be despondent became they do not 
get immediate returns. 

To those who are not shareholders, bnt who purpose Investing, I 
would say ; u The Mysore gold-field Is more or less good, all over. 
Invest in concerns which pay the smallest sum in cash for their pro- 
perty, and whloh have the largest share of working oapltal in pro . 
portion to their share capital, and insist that a most competent 
man shall be plaoed at the head of affairs ; that the working oapltal 
•ball be spent as muoh as possible In the mine, and as little ai 
possible on the surface, Having done this, sit fait and await re- 
sults.” Perfect harmony between the shareholders and the ( 
directors Is most Important, and would seldom be found wanting 
If only shareholders wonid take the trouble to elect the best men 
at the outset. I fully beltve In the Mysore gold field as likely to 
prove a very remunerative investment. 1 have said my say, ind 
I bava reported faithfully what I have seen, but before signing my 
name I must acknowledge the valuable assistance I have received 
from Captain Stephen Rogers, who has patiently trudged^ over the 
whole field with me. 

PARIS DRAKE BROCKMAN, 

Miscellaneous Items, I 


AT Poona, a few daye back, a gowali , named Momble, was fined ■ 
Be, 10 for railing adulterated milk. Mouable artUeiily pleaded 
that the milk wai only Intended for natives not (or Europeans, 
but the judge did not reoognlse the dlfferenoe, 

Wi learn that, on the representation o! several merchants . 
interested In the tea industry, arrangements have been made by the ‘ 
Meteorological Department to Inolnde telegraphlo Weather Reports 
of the Assam districts in the Issue of the dally Bengal Reports. 

Thi total amount of Indian eea and lend customs revenue, 
•xolusire of the salt revenue, for the official year 1886-87, was 
Re, 1,20.00,000, as sgalnst Ri, 1,10,81,000 In the previous financial 
year* The Import revenue amounted to Re. 00,53,000, ae agalast 
Be, 42,82,000, and the export revenue to Re* 69,00,000, as egaluig 
Be. 72,99,000, 

Oob go, ahead oouslns are remarkable for turning out 'tali’ things, 
the latest Is a cabbage weighing over forty-two pounds, Our 
*» ohloege oontsmporary published a wood engraving of this 
wonderful oabbege, and In eommsntiog upon lt,’iayi : M A 42-pound 
oabbage'Js something wonderful, and 50 doHars for a single oabbage Is 
a MttAs more-surprising r yet this was the ram puldUit year by 
Mattie, the Philadelphia seedsman, for a bead raised by Mr, Aug, 
Beyer, of South Bend, Indian!, tipping the soale at 42 pounds 4 
Ounces, after being dressed or dsprlvsd of stalk, root, and outside 
leaves* The oibbagt was grown from Maoists deliberated M rare 
Heeds” seed, k Form seam of 1887 hs'offsrsfiOO'OO for the largest 
ksad also gwra from his wed,” 


Selections. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION OF DAIRY 
PRODUCTS AND IMPLEMENTS* 

HUMBERT I. 

BY THE GRACE OF GOD AUD WILL OF THE NATION, 

King e/ Italy, 

Considering the present condition of the Dairy Industry In ths 
kingdom ; 

Considering ths opportunity of giving to ths said Industry a 
new impulse, and mors espsolally ol increasing ths export of It* 
products. 

On the proposal of Our Minister Soorelary of State for Agrioul* 
ture, Industry end.Commeros j 

We do Ordain and Deoree : 

Art, 1st. An International oomnstWon" of dairy prod acts and 
Implements shall be held at Parma, In the month of September, In 
the present year, on the oooaslou of the regional agricultural oompe* 
tltion In that oity. 

Art, 2nd. Prizes In gold, silver and bronze medals shall be 
awarded, and for the ram of 5,000 lire shall be purchased several 
of the best Implements that have obtained the principal prises. 

Art, 8td, The Executive Commlsilon of the anvmltural compe- 
tition at Parma le obarged with the execution of the dairy produots 
competition* 

Art. 4tb* A ministerial deoree shall determine and olasslfy the 
prizes, and preioribe the rules by whloh the said International dairy 
products competition shall be oonduoted* 

Oar Minister Seoretary of State for agrlouKnre, Industry and 
Commeroe la charged of the execution of this Our Deoree, whloh 
shall be entered at the Court of aooonnl’s office. 

Qlven at Rome, January 23rd, 1887. 

HUMBERT. 

Grimaldi. 

In oonformlty with the royal Deoree, January 23. by whloh It 
has been established that an International Competition of Dairy 
Produots and Implements shall be held at Parma In the month of 
September 1887, during the regional agricultural competition in 
that oity, 

In accordance with the 4th Article of the said Royal Deoree by 
whloh It baa been established that a ministerial deoree shall deter- 
mine the manner and conditions of the eald competition j m well as 
the number and kind of prize* to be awarded ; 

On the proposal of the Direotor-Qeneral of agriculture : 

Degrees : 

Art. lit. Tho International oompttltlon of Dairy Prodnoti and 
Implements shall be opened at Parma, on the first days of Septem- 
ber, and precisely the same day fn whloh shell be opened the 
regional agricultural competition. 

Art. 3rd. The International competition shall consist of ten 
olasses, with the following prizes t 

1st Class,— iff if it praervet. 

Single leatlon.— Preserved milk, oondenied milk, 
lit prize— 1 gold medal ; 

2nd „ —2 stiver medals ; 

3rd „ —2 bronze medals. 

2 nd Class.— Butter, 

lit notion— Freeh butter. 

1st prize— 1 gold medal \ 

2nd „ —4 silver medals 
3 rd M —4 bronze medelai' 

2nd seotlon,— Preserved butter, salt butter, melted bolter. 

1st prize— 1 gold medal ; 

2nd „ —2 silver medals; 

3rd ,i —2 bronze medals. 

3rd isctloa— Whey butler* 

1st prize— 2 bronse medals. 

3rd Class,-* Cheese . 

lit section.— Oow-mllk obsess, bard, rich, Angle, dry, 

1st prize— 2 gold medals ; 

2nd ,. —8 iHver medals ; 

3rd „ -10 bronze medals, 

2 ad ieotlon — Centrifugated milk abeesee, dry m well is art 
flolally enrtohed. 

1st prize— 1 sliver medal ; 

2nd „ 2 bronze medals, 

3rd notion,— Rloh, soft and 4 unoooktl?bheisce— Cream oheess 
of milk enrlohed with oream. 

lit prize— 1 gold medal j 
2nd „ —4 silver medals ; 

8rd „ —4 bronze medals. t> 

4th seotlon (Totally reserved to Italian producers). — I ml UU 
oheetee of the best foreign types t BrnmAftthe^Orayre, Bettlema' 
8palen (Shrift*), Chester, Edam (Duteh), Brie, Roquefort, etc. 

1st prise— 2 gold medals ; 

2nd „ —Silver medals* 

3rd „ —2 bronze medals. 

5th seotlon.— Sws milk ohsesss, goat milk oheeses, buffalo m 
cheeses, mixed tollk obtain 

let prize— i sflvev medals ; 

2nd „ — Sbrosae ttsriala 
Mb euM.-Ja/.rtor pmtoekt/ mil*. 
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Single eeetkm,— Clotted cream— Sugar of milk— Bsveragss’of fe r* 
minted irhtT Witty 1,1 !! of fatly rtfs it. 

1st prim— 2 film medal* ; 

Sod „ —2 broczt medals. 

5tb class,— Dairy machine* and implements. 

let seeMon— Vessels and dray oarts for the oonveyanoe of ullk, 
let prise— 1 silver medal ; 

2nd ,, —2 bronze medals. 

2nd notion— Bilik sklmmeri-Cburns for butter-maoblnes and Im- 
plements for purifying, kneading, and salting the bntter Butter- 
moulds-MUk, sieves, 

1st prist— 8 silver medals $ 

2nd ,, —4 bronze medals, 

3rd section,— lieohanloal oream collectors. 

1st prise —1 gold medal ; 

2nd H —2 silver medals; 

3rd | V — 2 bronse medals. 

4th aeotioo.— Different systsmi of milk faeatlog-Direot fire boilers 
had steam boUere-Apparatus for oooling and prsseverlng milk, 
l.it prise -3 silver medals; 

2 nd M —8 bronze medals. 

5tb eeotlon,— Implements for breaking and for flatting the curd- 
Agitators, Presses, Cheese cloths or saoklng Staapss— Cnrdbreakers* 
Implements lor oleanlng dairy material, oheese sorapere and oleaneri, 
lit prize— 8 silver medals; 

2nd „ —4 bronse medals. 

ftth section,— Vsssels and paoking for Abe oonveyanoe of oheess 
and batter, 

lit prize— 2 silver medals ; 

2nd „ —2 bronze medals. 

6th OLlBa.—Subsidiary dairy ttvffs. 

Single section.— Rennet fluid and pnlvirised— Prime staffs for their 
preparallon-CoIoniing stuffs for batter and for oheese ; Innocuous 
reagents for perservlng milk, 

1st prise — 2 silver medal* ; 

2nd „ —4 brenzs medals. 

; 7th CLASS. — Jntfrtiwowf# /or assaying and for measuring milk 

1st. section— Instrument for assaying oommerolal milk and for 
ohemioal analysis— Milk density meters ; Creammsten ; Bntter- 
milk-meters ; Liotosoopes ; Aold-meters, e to. -Thermometers for 
dairies ; Instruments for recognising sofiittoated mlik, 
let prize— 2 silver medals ; 

2nd „ —3 bronze models, 

2nd seotlon—Apparatus for weighing and measuring milk, 

1st prize— 2 silver medale; 

2nd „ — 3 bronze medals. 

8th CLASS,— Dairy buildings and premises. 


(e). Manufactory price, 

[d) , If the exhibit ie to be eold. 

(e) , Iaformatlone about the importance of Its manufactory! 

( 0 . Date of the preparation of the samples of butter, obeeie 

and preserved milk exhibited. 

[g), As to maohloee and Implements, the exhibitor shall 
dsolars if he Is the Inventor, the manufacturer, or only an agent. 

All agents for machines and Implements, oonstruoted in Italy or 
abroad, shall be considered only as representatives of the oonstumo* 
tors, and In oase of merit the prize shall be awarded to tbs latter. 

The exhibitors unable to attend personally to the competition 
shall appoint their agent, and deolare his name to the Commission* 
are. 

Art. 7th, The acceptation at the oompetltlon shall be announced 
by the ttxeontlve Commission within the first two weeks ol July. 

Art, 8th. No exhibitor shall obtain two prlzss of the same seo* 
tlon, 

Art. 9th, Tbe expenses for carrying the products and the Imple 
ments to Perms and baok, as well as the expenses for placing and 
fitting them up In their respeotlve departments, are at tnc charge of 
tbe exhibitors ; they may however obtain all suoh reduction* as arc 
granted In similar oases by railway and navigation Sooletlss, for tha 
transfer of the prodnots and of tbe Implements, as well as for the 
respeotlve fare of tbe competitors, agents, and workmen. 

Art. 10th. No exhibitor shall be allowed to remove the artlolee 
exhibited before tbe olosure of theJSxhlbitlon. Exception Is made 
for butter and clotted oream, whloh having to be oonalgned the day 
before the opening of the oompetltlon, may be removed three deys 
after. 

Art. 11th, Soon af ter the olosure of the Exhibition may take plaoe 
the sale of the exhibits at the price marked on tbe ttoket annexed to 
them. 

Art. I2th. The Exhibits remaining unsold shall be taken baok by 
the exhibitors within three days after tbe olosure of the Exhibition, 

Art. I3th. A Speolal Jury, appointed by the Ministry of Agrionl* 
ture, ohosen among producers and merohants. Indigenous and for 
elgn, but poisibly In fair proportions to the artlolss exhibited, shall 
Inspect the exhibits before the opening of tbe Exhibition, so that 
the visitors msy recognize at once whloh are the most important, 
and It Is eitabliihed that in the same order of merit preference shall 
be given to thoie articles which offer the best and most enoonomloal 
advantages. 

The Executive Commission shall havs power to divide Itself Into, 
sections of three members at jeast, In order to faollatate It# own task. 

The jurors shall have power to out and try every milk food exht- 
bitted, with the exception of those for whloh tbe exhibitors might 
have made a written declaration on the oontarary, M whloh oate 
these latter milk food shall not be taken Into Tomideratlon, 
Cheeses known by external marks to be stlU green, shall neither 
be out nor taken Into consideration by the Jury, 


Single section.— Models, deslgos or plans of extant dairies* 
Methods of heating, ventilating and oleanlng dairy rooms, 

1st prize— 1 gold medal. 

2nd,, * 2 silver medals; 

3rd „ —8 bronze medals. 

9tb clash.— Dairy Administration. 

1st saoteon— Papers on dairy subjeota ; Regulation* for^ dairy 
Asaooiations; Aooount book*; administration book*; books for Ieoh- 
nloal annotations. Yield of milk worked,with various systems, and 
raspsotlve oonomloal results. 

lit prize— 3 sliver medals : 

2nd „ —4 bronze medals. 

2nd seotlon.— Stallstloal Informations about Jhe production of 
milk, and about milk trade and milk food, 

* 1st prize— 1 silver medal; 

2nd „ —8 bronze medals 

10th CLAts .—Dairy teaching. 

Single section,— Models of dairy Implements ; Papers on milk 
Industry ; Practical handbooks for dairymen ; Papers ou oheese mala 
dlas, and on the means of Improving oheese manufactory 
let prize— 2 silver medale; 

2ud „ —-4 bronze medals 

Totals: 

i«t prises— 10 geld medals. 

find „ —40 ellvtr medals. 

3rd „ —74 bronze medals. 


Art. 14th. All exhibitions of maohlnesand Implements refusing to 
effect the experiments prescribed by the Jury shall not be entitled 
to any prize. Machines and Implement* that have obtained a prize 
In other oompetitoos are admitted, bat ahall not obtain a new prise, 
unless they present some useful Improvement, and provided thi 
prize deserved by sueh Improvement be higher than tbe prize ob- 
tained in the preceding aompetitions. In oase they should be judged 
worthy of a prize eqaaal to another already obtained, tbe jury la 
authorized to deliver to tbe exhibitor a confirmatory certificate. All 
expenses for the experiments of the machines, exoept for motive 
power and fuel, shall remain at the obarge of the exhibitors, 

Art. 15th. It i* established that jurors being exhibitors are diolAP 
ed out of oompetltlon. 

Art. 10th. The Jury shall determine the rules for tasting the guy 
ducts. 

Art. 17th, The Jury, as above stated, have at their disposal, foi 
the most distinguished exhibitors. 10 gold, 65 stiver, and 74 bronze 
medals. To eaoh medal shall be annexed the respeotlve certificate, 
honorable mentions being excluded. 

Art, 18th, The Jury, within a month of the olosure of the com' 
petition, shall transmit to the Ministry of Agriculture a detailed re* 
port whloh may be accompanied, If deemed expedient, by the design! 
of the most remarkable implements awsrded. 

Art. 19th, The oompetltlon shall olose with the ceremony of thi 
distribution. The seoretaty of the Jury shall proclaim the names 
of the exhibitors awarded, and read a ehort report pointing out fthi 
reasons for having allotted the prises. 


Tbe* Ministry of Agrioultore shall purohase, for tbe «um of 5,000 
tire, several of the beet Implement! that have obtained the first 
prize | 

Art; 4th. All persons Intending to take part In the oompetltlon 
ate required to transmit the printed demand here annexed, with the 
Infevinimoms therein requited, not leter than the 80th of June 1887 . 

Art 5th* With tbe exception of batter and oheesee made of 
double oream, Or fnll oream, whloh mast be delivered not later than 
One fay before the opening of the Agricultural oompetltlon, every 
otlmr product and Implement most be transmitted from ths lit to 
the 15th of August to the Exeontive Commission of the oompetltlon 
In Farm*. 

AU artlolss transmitted to the Exeontive Commission beyond 
theprseorihed date, may be refused ; In all oases they shall not Us 
taken Into consideration by the Jnrv. 

Art, fith. To every exhibit shall beannsxed the following Indloa 
Mohs: 

U). Name and resManoe of the exhibitor or of hb agsnt, 

W)» Dsilgaaliouof Ihs arUols, with a detailed goeoant of Its 
msead purpose, 


The president ef the Executive Commission shall olose the oOm' 
petition, pointing out the good qmlilles and the defeots of the pro* 
ducts extolled and the utility that may have derived from ihe oom< 
petition itself, 

Art, 20th. Tbe Exeoutlve Commission of the Parma Regional 
Agricultural Competition shall have power to adopt ail suoh furthei 
measures that msy be doomed expedient, and which all oompetlkon 
ere bound to observe. * 

Given at Rome, January 23rd 1887, 

r /HB Minister 
B. GRIMALDI. 

Request of admission to tbe International Competition of Dairy 
Products and Implements to be held at Parma In September, 1887, 

(1). AU person* intending to take pert io the International 
Exhibition of dairy products’ and Implements are requested to 
transmit the present form, post free, with all the Information re* 
qulred, before the 30th of June 1887, to the Executive Coeterisslofi 
of the International Qwpitiiisn cf Dairy Prodnots and ImplPtmU 
atrntna, + 
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BEQUEST OF ADIH88ION 

VO VBB INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS AND 
IMPLEMENTS AT PARMA, 

Mr, 

residing it , . county of ... . 

bogs to exhibit the followlng'arilole requiring, a ipioe of • . , 
•quirt metrss. 


ths fornitr trot and tbit of Iho common castor oil plant— which 
grows wild lnznrlaatly all ovor Ilia provisos— •fcoula bo placed in 
their way, ths vtoogt » will at ooos adhere to too former, the Brim 
to the latter, for the raising of whloh toe speocs between too 4h*l 
plantation may be utilised ; though, as both worm* looreaoo and 


01ms and ■MSanL lf 1 

to whloh the "kwe Anrnuri p^. 

article he- I 01 numuactur- product rrwo 

longs* I od. | 


Remarks and poi 
slble Informs 
tlon about th 
article to be ea 
hlbited. 


Signature ol the Exhibitor or of h\ s agtnt. 


THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF ASSAM, 


The following items are taken from the paper read at the meeting 
of the East India Aeeooiatlon on the 4th Instant, (Colonel G, B, 
MaUeeon In the ohalr), by Mr. Oewin Wryoton :— 

Silk 

There are no less than seventeen varieties of silkworms Indi- 
genous to the province of Assam, To go minutely Into a detailed 
description of eaoh would fill more psg*s mayhap than my readers 
would oars to wade through, and result In leading to confusion, so 
allusion mav be confined to the few that offer the most remuner- 
ative return with the minimum of outlay, Bombyx mori is 
found in the jangles of south west Sylhet, and at the other extre- 
mity of Assam, eastward of Siddyah, This is the real China worm, 
and feeds on ths mulberry— whloh grows to perfection through- 
out ths country— and yields the most valuable filature, though 
giving but one orop per annum, If any difficulty Is experienced 
In collecting It, or doubts arise m to Its genuineness when the 
ooooons are brought In, a oard of eggs may be procured from 1 
Calcutta through your agents. Mulbsry slips put in and well 
Cultivated a year previous to the commencement of operations 
will have attained sufiiolent growth to feed the first itook by 
the time they arrive, and It Is better to rear this particular 
speolss under oover, feeding them on treys with fresh leaves 
night and morning, paying particular attention to cleanliness. 
Every preoautlon must be, taken to keep this worm away from 
the next to be mentioned, as though an Improvement 
may be looked for as to yield, from hybridisation, 
thsre will be a great deterioration in quality. Free oiroulatiou 
of air Is necessary In the sheds, whloh must be roomy and well 
lighted, the trays In which the worms are raised being plaoed on 
a bamboo framework In such a manner as to permit of easy and 
oonetant Inspections, especially when the worm is about to spin, for 
In that oondltlon they are great roameri; light slips of bamboo may 
be plaoed aoroes the Irays tor the ooooons to attaoh themselves to. 
The subsequent reeling needs no notloe exoept to mention that 
hanks should not e xoeed three feet In olroumferenoe, 

Bomb** 8eena t the denomination being a corruption of ths word 
China, > also Indigenous both In Assam and Maaoeepore, but as by- 
drldi nation has long beta permitted, stook should be Imported from 
down oountry. This variety Is hardy and so thoroughly aoolimatied 


plHllllllUll BUT UV UHUMU , «UVH|U, M VVIU WV.IH* — — 

multiply to an ameztog extent, special planting of both $im and 
oastor will have to be made to seep up the needful supply of food. 
The sim Is a slow growing toes, ana if the grant should not furnish 
It In sufficient quantltlM It will he as well to dofer too 
domestication of the mays, until turn plantation has matured. But 
castor grows so qulokly that a year will produos a mass of it on one 
aore oapable of rearing many thousands of Eria, paths being merely 
necessary to facilitate Inspection and oolleottoo, as too Erl* Is 
sufficiently robust to be reared in tbs open, as also the mooya, when 
the time comes. 

Another worm that is allied to the Eria Is domesticated in ths 
Nowgocg district of Assam ; It yields a whlta silk, and Is 00 par 
oent more valuable than cither of those Just noticed. The rear- 
ers, mostly Maskers, are chary of parting with tba ooooons, but a 
little management, with the addition of a few rupees, win procure 
a nuolus, and a very oursory glanoe at the silk on the ooooou will 

S event Imposition; the men oall It an Eria t but the name of 
ottnkunia Auama Is the eorreot term— Jftsan is known to the 
Meekers. It Is said to be omnivorous, but a little obaervatkm 
will soon Indloate Its proper food. This worm Is well worth the 
trouble and expenoe of prooutlng, for from Its fecundity, the 
superiority both in y Wld and quality of Us silk, bids fair to plaoo It 
In the first rink of filatures lu ths Eurspean markets The 
glgantlo Atticut Altai whloh make It appearanoe about the end 
of September is also a member of the omnivorous Eria group, but 
though the silk yielded is copious, It Is ooarse In quality and df 
short staple, Experiments with various kinds of food might recall 
in Improvment in these respects, but suffioleut has been shown 
to prove that silk raising in Assam from the known worms will pay, 
and pay well without seeking to domestloate fresh varieties. 

Until one’s silk factory is throughly organized Ills not advisable 
to prossoute spinning, but ths oooooni— taking oare to keep eaoh 
sort separate— may be pierced longitudinally with a needle, to klU 
the chrysalis, and sent to the Caloutta market In that oondltlon. 
Spinning is practised In all the villages under the bills, and women 
are adepts at it ; bat on no aooount should tbe,ooooons be permitted 
to be taken to the villages for the purpose, not so muoh to prevent 
pilfering, but many natives resort to a method of freeing the silk from 
the muollage that is moat revolting and, though expeditions, tends 
to render ths threads brittle when dried. If any difficulty la ex- 
perienced In reeling off,the addition of some finely sifted bamboo aeh 
to the lake-warm water In whloh the ooooons are.soaked,wili readily 
dissolve the the muollage and oause the thread to run freely on to the 
winder ; any particle* of aeh when the hank Is dry, may easily be 
filoked off by lightly beating the silk with a thin oaae. 
Taking the all-round average price of silk, from four to five sbllllogs 
per pound, may reasonably be anticipated from the produoe of toe 
worms treated of In the foregoing remark*, Among the seventeen 
varieties there are doubtless a few that would be found suitable for 
aoollmatisation in the more humid seml-troploal tracts of the 
Australian Colonies, but the dampnees of the Assam provlnoe 
sufficiently Indioatei that.any attempt to lntroduos the worms Into 
dry arid plaoes, would not meet with suooess, 

I Tobacco. 

i It will doubtless be a matter for surprise that when toe nature. 

iol>, f and proximity of Assam to Barmah Is ooneldsred, leaf 
tobsooo for local consumption should form a Urge Item among the 
province’s imports from Lower Bengal, bat yet It is so, the looal 
cultivation of the leaf belog almost exclusively In the hands of 
1 a few Bengalee time-expired oodles from the tea plantation! In 
the Brahmapootra Valley, and Munneepore settlers, oblsfly In 
1 South Caohar and Sylhet. From the Utter an excellent leaf le 
obtainable, but should be procured fresh from the shrub, 
ss in the prooess of oaring, sweating le promoted by resort to the 
tame ol jeotlonable method aliudsd to when hinting at the freeing el 
1 silk from mucilage— only In this oase animal urine le used. The 
j methods of curlog need not be dwelt upon here, as my objeot Is not 
[ tbo compilation of an epitome of manufactures, but merely the 
p produoe of taw material. Seed may be obtained, and In laot ought 
to bs, from the best sources, for though there U no dlffioulty 
• in getting your requirements In this Une iooally, no admixture of 
* freih stock has been introduced Into Assam from time Immemorial 


down oountry. This variety Is hardy and so thoroughly aoolimatied 
that, with due precautions against birds and ants, it U best rsarxed 
in the open. The worm, unlike the first mentioned, gives several 
crops per annum, though the quality of the silk Is not so fine. 


It may ha plaoed upon the treee from whloh the food of the former 
le gathered, ears being taken when collecting the leaves that none 
of the worms are introduced among the mors valuable speolss— 
the two being so similar In appearanoe that even the moit ex- 
perienced eye womud fall to detsot the Intruder until almoit Irre- 
trievable damage had been done not only in the admixture of In- 
ferior silk, butCn impregnation as the moths emerge from the 
ooooons. 

The Mooge, or Anther cea Aaama, whloh feeds on ths iitm tree, 


In getting your requirements In this Une iooally, no admixture of 
frean stock has been introduced Into Assam from time Immemorial, 
hence a steady deterioration le prooeedlog veer by year lu all vege- 
table productions, and it may be remarked (parenthelloally) in lire 
•took also. This was well understood by ths late Mr, Beeoher of 
Gowhatty, who at considerable outlsy, procured seed direst from 
Manilla as also importing obsroot manufacturers from Urn earn# 
place. The result was In every wsy most satisfactory, for 
though highly prloed and not kept long enongh to asoUow, his 
ohsroots, for the short time Ibe manufacture was carried on, were 
highly esteemed. Unfortunatly be oommenoed his owle t ps is * 
late in life, and at his death the manufacture was discontinued 
and a flourishing Industry lost to ths provlnoe. It Is well worth 
reviving, and, If undertaken in a workmanlike manner, oaunot fall 
to prove remoneratlve, as his snoosss plaoes failure beyond the Daft 
of possibility. For ths first season or two perhaps, It would 
be better to confine operations to simply oaring leaf, ana oaoe a uni- 
form quality hat been attained, toe produoe ehould be shipped 
direot either to the London or Colonial markets, as though these 


Is olasssd among the Africa Aries, and Eria jroup, and is of the nwouldno doubt be a demand In Caloutfh, tbe manufatureof cfeo* 
earns family known as the fossa, but the latter-named mors nearly roots being entirety In native hands, and the general run of their 
approaches the true tom, and, thpugh both produoe good silk, ft customers not bring connoisseurs, however - superior your esollo 


would be as well to keep them apart t no difficulty need the ex- 
perienced In this from the dlfferenoe of ths plant aneetsd by them 
as food. Ths eim tree abounds throughout Assam, and if any 
doubt to experienced when the young worms *xt hatched, * left* of 


leaf might be. It would hardly find a purchaser at a price lie merits 
might fairly demand, At preseat the upper o lasses aud Europeans 
prefer the imported artkole; there to however u Urge an growing 
| domftud lor phtotoblt out tobfteoo 
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COAL IN THE SALT BANGS, 


Ur. H. Wartb, la an ertlole In Iht Indian Former , writes : — 

99 Tilt Sail ban extends from eul to west, a distance of 125 
nun, aoross the Sind-Sagar Dosb, between the rivers Jhelom aod 
Iadtti. It rleee to 2,000, 3,000, and io one otse to 5,000 feet above 
the sea. It derives ite name from the extensive deposits of rook 
•alt. Io addition to the rook salt there Is also ooal, oompared 
with the salt, the quantity oi ooal is very smsll, still a 
workable area has been found, and a oolilery has been established 
(Dandot). The Salt Range is of great Importance geologically, and 
highly Instructive. 

"Balt of. an older pataomlo period forme the bate, and above it 
follow palieosolo glaolal beds, oarbonlferons limestone, mesosolo 
strata, then the ooal, with a variety of tertlaries. The whole 
series of sedimentary strata Is thus represented, and the number of 
fossils Is very groat. 

iV The ooal of the Salt Range has nothing to do with the 
tvns Indian ooal measures of the oarboniferous period. The 
oarbonlferous rooks of the Salt Range are principally of 
mall* origin. Only traces of ooal occur In themand never 
any real seams. The ooal of the Salt Range underlies the 
eoeene ^nnmmulltlo) limestone. About 500 iquare miles of the 
lhastooe form the plateau of the Range, and In several plaoes good 
ooal Is found oropplng out underneath. Io some Instances the 
excavations showed the ooal unfit, or too thin, for profitable 
working, but the exploration In 1886, disclosed a sufficiently ex- 
tensive portion of thicker seam under the small plateau of Dandot. 
On this the Dandot Colliery has been established 


quarrying, and seams from 50 to 150 feet thickness are Httked 
underground. The seams are inolined and As exoa ration psaoseds 
In regular parallel ohamfcers 45 feet wide, 100 or 200 feet high, 
and limited by the width of the reepeolAve teams. Pillars, or 
walls of rook salt 25 feet thick Intervene betwen the chambers, 
and bear the weight of the hlil which Is about 400 feet high. This 
system Is Io foroe sinoe 1872, and a oonslderab'e underground 
■ptoe has resulted. There Is ons ohamber 200 fast high, 200 feat 
long, and 45 feet wide, which just represents the whola output of 
one ysar, so much salt having been eaten by 16 million people In 
a year. 

•The mine Is provided with a tramway 2} fast gauge which la 
working since 1873. The tramway leads from the Interior of the 
mine to the Kheorah Station of the Sind-Sagar line, one mile from 
the mouth of the mine. The oost of produotion la lesa than one 
anna per meund, so that the Imposed duty of Re- 2 per maund. 
Is almost entirely olsar revenue to Government. 11 

INDIGENOUS ARROWROOT. 


"••Tbt field Is an approximate square mile with sides of two miles } tartucsum). 
length. Along the whole south side the coal hss been proved 
continuous 3 feet thlok. On the west side It thinnsd out to 
lOlnohes end towards the oentre a bore hole proved 18 Inches of 
ooal at 340 Iset depth. On the east 5 feet thiokneis of good 
ooal were proved about a mile away from the Dandot plateau 
and lately one new drift dlsolosed the ooel 3 feet thlok on the 
tester" edge of the Dandot plateau Iteelf. Some other drifts on 
the south scarp wars continued in the ooal, several hundred feet 
underneath the plateau and, apart from structural Irregularities ; 
the ooal bai kept on well, and Improved In quality with the 
progress into the Interior, A supply of ons million tons has been 
estimated In the plateau, and what progress there has been in 
exoavation corroborates this estlmabs as a safe one. 

**A main low leval entrance has now been started, and the mining 
la tobagln In earnest after the oolilery hat been completely connect- 
ed with the line of railway. A branch line on the broad 
gauge, about three miles long will be completed In a few months 
from Keorafa (Mayo Mines) Station to the foot of the Dandot 
hllla. From the foot of the hills to the colliery, a tramway Is under 
construction with steep inolines on which the descending loaded 
trucks pull up tha empty ones by means of wire ropes. Including 
this tramway the total length of the connection with the Keorah 
Station will be about 5 miles. The removal of the ooal will thus 
btoome very easy, 

<( The exoavation of the ooal beneath about 400 feet of superin- 
cumbent limestone and alluvium will be a more difficult task. It 
|e to be hoped that when the full working takes plaos the loss 
of life through the breaking down of the roof may be prevented. 

A liberal expenditure on supports and on filling material from the 
outside le advisable. ... 

91 At the time of my visit the aotual outturn of ooal was only 300 
tons a month. It Is of oourse expected to rise muoh higher after 
the opening of the whole Sind-Sagar Railway, and the completion 
of the bridge across the Jhelum River, at Chak Nizam. The Fyest 
Department reoeives a royalty of 4 annas for every ton of ooal 
raised. The Railway la at preatut the only oonsumer of ooal, 
but a demand for ooal may arise for other purposes, 

91 That the ooal bearing strata extend over a very muoh larger 
area la known on geological grounds. The question Is how far the 
seam continues thlok enough for working. Chlttidsnd, near 
Dandot colliery, was found to have a thlok seam, but the area over 
whiob the full thickness kept on was not sufficient. Other 
plaoes showed the seam only 8 to 12 Inches thlok, but one (T Id) 
on the other hand has 6 feet. I have little doubt that plaoes 
exist under the main plateau with areas of thlok workable seam as 
extensive as the Dandot working area ; but it would require oareful 
lag thorough exploration to find out suoh sites, and none oould 
at present be more conveniently situated for railway oommunloatlon 
than Dandot, A large salt mine (Mayo Salt Mines), and a colliery 
for the railway, being both situated on a branch of only 10 miles 
length. Is very favourable. _ 

99 The rook salt la the lowest known rook of the Salt Range, and 
no strata underlying the rook salt have as yet been ascertained 
in situ, nor have any sinkings or borings been made to find oat 
frirni It below the salt. 

! 9 The beds of gypsum ovfrlylng the salt form one continuous 
band nearly along the whole Salt Range, and the salt may also be 
nearly oontlnuous. At the Mayo 8slt Mines no less shan 600 feet 
thickness of saline rook are known, and about half of the thickness 
It pure wt* At for human consumption. At other places the 
•aula thinner, sometimes only 10 or 20 feet of purs salt being 
visible. In the abssnoe of excavations no general estimate oan be 
made, but so muoh Is oertaln that the supply of rook salt in the Salt 
Raege Is literally Inexhaustible, 

"Marge amount of salt is aotually exposed on the surfaoe 
particularly inaids of the deep sorges which out through the 


TO THE EDITOR Or THK 9 ‘ TIMES OF INDIA.” 

8ib,— In your issue of the 6th lust, whloh I only read to day, 
I find an interesting paper In whloh Dr. Lisboa dssorlbes several 
Indian plants from the tubers of whioh arrowroot Is praparedg 
and whloh are otherwise utilised as food la Bengal. Madras and 
America. Now that this subject has been brought before the pub- 
Ho, I hope that some enterprising person will take it up and oultlvate 
at least some of the plants whioh are stated by the dootor to grow 
, spontaneously everywhere. The tubers of Sad Kanda (drlsoma 


whioh sre common on the Konkan hills, though 
untlllsed as food by ths Lepohas of Sikkhim, do not appear to be 
nsed as suoh on this side. This plant oould ha oultlvateo| and "the 
nutritious staroh with whloh the tubers are filled” might, as Sir 
J. Hooker says. 11 be eaeily separated, and an ailment as pood as 
Portland Island arrowroot be thus proonred In quantities.” Tha 
same might be said of the feoula of Taeca pinnatifida, Guram a 
anguslifolia, and 0, pseudomontana, whloh art also oommon In 
Bombay. Ac, and of the latter of whloh there are two apeofmtns 
in the viotoria Museum : one made at Rattoagberry and the other 
In the N.-W. Provinces. Dr. Lisboa says : "Perhaps this plant (0. 
pseudomontana) yields a part of the Bast India arrowroot, for It 
is stated that In former times arrowroot was manufaotursd at 
Rutnagherry from Its roots. These are prefeotly white Inside, and 
are boiled and eaten by the people during seasons of soarlolty. 

Mahableshwur arrowroot is still prspared from Ohonar (Curcuma 
Oan ina) on tbe hill, and sold In the bsziar there, but Is not In muoh 
demand In the Bombay market for reasons whloh ars not well as- 
certained. Dr. Kirtikar in his remarks on Dr. Ltsboa’a paper, says 
that he 99 had examined a speoiman of the arrowroot grown at 
Dapoli (by Mr. Guptl) and had found It io no way Inferior to tha 
Bermuda arrowroot in its taste and mlorosoopto appearanoe. He 
had made It into congee and found It palatable. He Jmd no ex- 
perience of the Mahablsehwur variety. If that wife found not 
quite palatable, tbe addition of sugar, port-wine and other adjunota 
might improve its taste and render it wholesome to a*siok stomach.” 

I am very glad that tbo two doctors agree, for Dr. Kirtikar en- 
dorses the opinion of Dr. LI. boa, tha* 99 this arrowroot (prspared 
by Gupti, at Dapoli) on examination, both mlsoroaoopioai and 
chemical, proved to be fully equal to the Bermuda arrowroot,” But 
In regard to Mahableshwur arrowroot, Dr. Kirtikar does not ap- 
pear to have understood the real question raised by Dr. Lisboa. 
The real point at Issue Is not whether tbe Mahableshwur ftoula Is 
palatable, for arrowroot derived from all sources are Insipid, and 
can be made palatable by the addition of sugar, &o.,but whether 
It Is really deficient in nutritive principles, as Is believed by somt 
people, What sre the reasons on whioh this bellsf rests, are not 
known, and, therefore a thorough analysis by a oompetent ohsmlst 
is muoh needed. 

The composition of all kinds of feoula Is said to be almost ths 
same, and if the article manfaotured at Mahablethwur Is not sold 
readily, It is probably because it is not preseutsd to ths public In 
beautiful tins or bottles, &o. I hope that the euegetlo Director of 
Agriculture wH cause analysis to be made by tbe Chemioal Analyser, 
and other enquires to be instituted regarding tha properties of this 
feoula* 

Before I conclude I may make a passing remark about tbe opinion 
of Dr. Kirtikar, that " some aorid bulbs and roots ars rendered pa* 
stable and wholesome by not only simply boiling them, but by add* 
lug a pinohlal of oommon salt. Ths oommon 8oorun (Amorphopkalus 
eampanulatus ) was thus rendered a very useful table dainty.” All 
Natives, and American and European writers, say that heat 
Is aboslutely necessary for the removal of aorldity, and we know 
that many acrid vegetables to whloh salt Is, as a matter of oourse# 
added, but whloh have been Imperfectly bolted, retain .their prin- 
ciple notwithstanding. 

in oonoluslon, I would urge again on Mr, Guptl and others, to 
oultlvate and prepare arrowroot from the Inhere of Taeca Curcuma# 
end Arisvma 

April 11. INDIGENOUS INDUSTRY. 
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high southern eeoarpment of the Salt Range. On the right bank of MV «iwn S jr , *.«• «... hvww mm sh 

tha Indus, near Kalahagh, there la enough good salt exposed for the 1 headachy, dyspeptic, and slokly sufferer, whose tortures 
•apply, by mere surfaoe quarrying, of 1,00,000 maunds a year to tbe him a burden to himself and a bugbear to hie friends. Thei 
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Inrotr qa*ntlty .bout 12,00,000 mound. . ywr, whiob 1. Uraod 
,1 Im hUyo ml* Min**, ognld not bo bg&raUntlr obtain*! by 


Holloway' 8 Pills ,— The stomach and Its troubles cause more 
discomfort and bring more unhappiness than Is commonly supposed. 
Ths thousand ilia that settle there may be prevrated or dlalodged 
by the judicious use of these purifying Pills, whioh aot at a sure, 
gontle anti aoid aperient, without annoying the nerves of the 
most susosptlble, or Irritating the moat delloata organisation* 
Holloway's Pills will bestow comfort jtnd confer relief oh every 

make 
These Pills 


for a 


have long been tbe popular rented* _ , _ „ 
disordered liver, or a paralysed digestion, 
difficulty to their regulating! purifying, fcnd 


weak etomaoh, fora 
whloh yield wflhottl 
toalo qugUtlH 
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OONSU MFTION. 

Gouscmption is ft waiting, or a gradual consuming, das to 
general and looal causes. The general causes are Impaired sm 
trftton, the looal causes, disease of the Iuugi. 

Impaired nutrition naturally inoludes muob, as hereditary 
oanses, febrile diseases, bad sanitation, &o. * If you want to know 
what you>re going to be, jadge by what you hare been," con- 
tains much truth. If you would .know what your family will 
bvaee what it has been. Dr, Qaain found that the stattitlos of 
the first ^Brompton Hospital report, and of others among the 
poor, repealed the faot that in one ont of every fonr consump- 
tives, one or both parents were affeoted,and Dr. Williams states 
that In 1,000 oases among the upper olasses about one-half 
Showed consumption somewhere in their family, and one in eight 
In the parents. The father la most apt to oonvey U to the sons, 
and the mothers to the daughters. The wife Is more apt to oateh 
It from the husband than the converse. Women are a trifle 
mm apt to have ft than man. Wbsrs consumption is ^loheritsd, 
It oomss usually muoh earlier than Un others, and especially 
Is this so wlih females Four out of five with galloping oon- 
sumption show some family predisposition. 

Tbs kind of air Inhaled, ia an Important factor in producing 
consumption. At the firompton Hosp'tal it was found that of 
some 8,000 consumptives, two-thirds were In-door workers, Dr, 
Guy discovered that tradesmen living In poorly ventilated shops 
are twtoeas apt to die of consumptiou as the upper olasaes. 

Those who live In damp, cold. climates are specially liable to oon* 
sumption, and consumption of a type whloh affeots the bowels as 
weD as the lungs. It Is ssid that a malarial atmosphere in a 
measure precludes consumptiou, but the writer has not found 
this so. If you have a predisposition to consumption, and want 
to make it .ahow Itself, live on a clay soil, A sandy soil, with a 
substratum of clay, Is all right, and few living thereon will have 
consumption, but death and destruction abound on a day soil. 
Dr. fiowdltob, of the United States, found that a damp soil pro- 
duces this affection, net only in the.oase of towns, but of houses, 


Mother Seigel’s 
OPERATING PILLS. 

FOR 

CONSTIPATION, SLUGGISH LIVER, 

tl'C, dec. 

NLIKE many kinds of oathartic medicines, do not make 
you fed worse before you feel better. Their operation is 
gentle, but thorough, and unattended with disagreeable effects, 
such as nausea, griping pains, &c. 

SEIGELS OPERATING PILLS are the best family physio 
that has ever been discovered. They cleanse the bowels from 
all Irritating substances, and leave them in a healthy condition. 

The best remedy extant for the bane of our lives— constipa- 
tion and sluggish liver. 

These Pills prevent fevers and all kinds of sickness, by re- 
moving all poisonous matter from the bowels. They operate 
briskly, yet mildy, without any pain. 



these resting on day furnishing consumption, and others on a 
dry sand being perfectly healthy. In Surrey, Rent, and Sussex 
tbs death rats from consumption Is very high. In some dtetrloti, 
iooordlng to Chatteris, one person ont of every fonr dies of con- 
sumption. a general rule, one out of every seven persons has 
consumption; what care should all exerolae who bavo any tendency 
to this fell disease. Far more insidious and frightful In Its mortal 
Inroads than oholera or the plague— for after a time those abate— 
consumption Is tenacious, Insidious, inexorable, deadly ; It is worse 
than if the oeuutry were filled, as io India, with serpents, daily 
thrusting their cruel fangs Into the fingers, and face, and feet. 

Let us oome still a little nearer home. By the hearth there plays 
a bright eyed, fair-skinned girl of, say, four or more summers ; the 
Is slender, and possesses remarkably keen perceptions ; her eye- 
lashes are long, and people say M she is k too fair for earth ” ; her 
appetite Is capricious, and her nights are broken by dreams, and 
rolling and toseiog. We find consumption frequent among snob 
ehtldren as these, as we do among the children who have had 
measles, scarlet fever, continued fever, &o. Those show a pre- 
disposition to consumption who have long necks, big ears, clubbed 
fingers, Inourvlng nails, dilated nostrils, very fair and easily blush- 
ing skins, or tho dark, mnddy oomplexlous of the bilious tempera- 
ment. The ohrento dyspeptic but too often winds up with oon- 
•ttmption. The sorofnlous, those with internal abscesses, the dis- 
•toatfd, have their faoee towards consumption. If there is one 
thing more than another whloh slowly closes In upon those who 
ooutmuoualy bcansgrees nature's laws, to punish thsrn with uloera- 
lion and death, oertalnly U is consumption. It follows a mao 
beyond the grave, to the third and fourth generation, It seems the 
•last brother of syphilis, whloh wilt melt down a hone or a brain 
as beat melts a lump of toe. Consumption occurs at all ages, hut 
fittest frequent between twenty and thirty. 

Now, wbatf course should one with consumption adopt ? What 
Is-the outlook ? When a man Is fast going down hill, he Is netur- 
ally anxious to know where he Is going. Consult the rsoords of 
any hospital for the treatment of oonsumptfon, end the result will 
show how powerless It hss been lo ‘many oases long neglected and 
deep seated. Cough mixtures, sage tea or piorotoxln for the sweats, 
add and paregorlo for the diarrhoea, are valuable, and make the 
pa ti e nt more comfortable, but they do not eeve life. The oousump* 
five must mark well the laws of health, and follow up the blots 
that are given from week to week, Moderate exercise should be 
taken daily; woollen under clothing (<j. p..) Jaeger's or Gunthrope) 
should he worn j and the skin sponged every morning 5 the im- 
portance Of thle is pry great. 

The meals should be taken with the most sorupulous regularity \ 
and if a full «nt*al does not agree, the patient should eel less ai e 
time, and Oftener. The bowels and kidneys should be made to 
wWk mrstematieeUy, Piece most rellenoe on ood liver oils; Cod 
Liter Oil Is exoellent : but of all ths preparations whloh Improved 
pharmacy afford*, we believe the oenaumptlve and those with lung 
troubles of any nature will derive the moat Ineatimable benefit* 
from Ibe Kepler Solution of Cod Liver Oil In Mbit Extract, It |* 

JW3 •— 


If you take a severe cold, and are threatened with a fever, 
with pains in the head, back, aqd limbs, one or two doses of 
Sbigel’s Operating Pills will break up the cold and prevent 
the fever, 

A coated tongue, with brackish taste, is caused by foul matter 
in the stomach. A few doses of Sekiel’s Operatin# Pills 
will cleanse the stomach, remove the bad taste, and restore the 
appetite, and with it bring good health. 

Oftentimes disease, or partially decayed food, causes sickness, 
nausea, and diarrhoea. If the bowels are cleansed from this 
impukty with a dose of Skigsl’s Operating Pilm, the., di*- 
agreeable effects will vanish, and good health will result, 

Sbigkl’s Operating Fills prevent ill effects from excess in 
eating or drinking. A good dose at bed-time renders a person 
fit for business in the morning. «. 

These Pills, being Sugar-ooated, are pleasant to take. The 
disagreeable taste oommon to most pills is obviated. 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report 

[Fob the Week ending 6th May 1887,] 

Bombay, — Rain In parts of the Deccan end Southern Mahratta 
country. Preparation for kha\ if aowlng going on In ten dtstrlots. 
Soarolty of drinking* water and fodder continues in parti of 
Dharwar. Fever In parts of ten, oattle-dlseaie in parts of eleven | 
small-pox in parte of seven, and oholera In parti of fonr districts, 
Bengal,— Weather sultry, with storms. Showers fell in many 
districts i but rain Is wanted In Orissa and some of the eastern 
districts, Ploughing, and at u and bhadoi sowings in full swing. 
Sugaroane In good condition. Boro rloe harvest proceeding. 
Rabi threshing and opium welghment still going on Publio 
health Indifferent, Oholera prevalent In several districts. 

N,*W% P, and Oudh.— Weather somewhat unsettled, Storm 
aooorrpanled by rain and hail reported from some places. Slight 
Injury done to crops, Rabi harvesting generally completed and 
prospects good, supplies ample. Prices fluctuating. Publio health 
fair. Cases of oholera, small pox and fever continue to be 
reported, 

Punjab, — Slight rain has fallen in tbe Rawul Pindee district, 
Fever still prevalent In the Hissar district. Small-pox and oattle- 
dlsease In some of the villages of the Nawashahr and Phlllour 
tehslls, otherwise general health good. Prloes falling In the 
Ferozepore, Umrttsur, Lahore and Mooltau districts ; rising In the 
Umballa, Rawul Ptndee and Dera Ismail Khan districts ; fluctuat- 
ing In the Delhi district ; elsowhere stationary. Harvesting com- 
pleted In moat districts, crop outturn below average. Cattle 
starving in the Shahpore district. 

Central Pro vinces,— Weather hot and windy. Kharif plough- 
ing! commenced. Fever and small pox in places. Prioes steady, 
A team.— Weather rainy. Planting of sugarcane commenced. 

Ploughing and sowing of tali, dumai and mvrali crops progressing. 
Prospects of arhar good. Tea doing well. Some oholera oases re- 
reported from tie tea gardens. Otherwise publio health good, 
Berar and Hyderabad , — Reaping of rabi orops concluded 
Cholera still prevalent, Prices steady, 

Central India Slate*.— Weather cooler, with strong west winds. 
Soarolty of water, Cholera in Ratiam. Small pox continues iu a 
few States. Otherwise health good. Prospects fair. Prloes 
falling. 

Rajpootana. — W eat her seasonable. High winds with dust, 
Tanks and wells drying, Threshing nearly ov*r. Small-pox pre- 
valent In two districts, otherwise health good. Cattle disease in 
Todgurh. Prices rising generally. 

Nepal*— -Weather seasonable. Prospeots fair. 

Letters to the Editor. 

GUANO. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sib, — C an you, or any of your numerous readers, kindly give 
me some information as to the best way of procuring guano in 
India ; t.e., whether it la obtainable here, or not ; aud if so, 
where, and at what rate 3 

KUMAR G. NABAYAN, 

Supdt, of Agriculture and Forests. 
Ooooh Heitor, May i, 1867. 


ROSES AND THEIR CULTURE. 

TO THE EDITOR, 

Sib,— I t Is not my Intention to enter Into a controversy with 
Hobtus on the merits of Mr. R, B, West’s book on M Boses, and 
how to grow them In India,” but your correspondent has made one 
er two statements which I cannot allow to pass unnotioed and there- 
fore beg you will aocord this letter a little iptoe In your widely 
oiroulated journal. 

I have been an enthusiastic cultivator of roses for many years, 
not only on the plains, but on tbe hills also, and therefore I think I 
am entitled to know a thing or two about rose oulture. With this 
preamble, I will proceed to business. When 1 said that the book 
In question omitted to mention the various methods of cultivating 
the rote in different parts of India, I did '* seriously think " that It 
was possible to Include suoh information within the limits of a 
volume that professes to treat with one subject of horticulture only. 
For Instanoe, Mr, West says that roses should be pruned In October 
and November : this applies to the plains ; whereas in hill stations 
the pruning la done In February and March. Where was the diffi- 
culty In addtug these few words to the Instructions upon this pftet ! 
Either Mr. West hss never been to tbe hills, or knows nothing of 
gardening In those parts ; but considering that the hill stations are 
[ now largely resorted to, It appears to me that a little information 
on the subject would have been welcome. Secondly, when I said 
that the work was a comprehensive one, **so far as it relates to pro- 
pagation, cultivation, soil, and other operations necessary to suc- 
cessful growing,” I should have added the words “ in Calcutta and 
Bower Bengal, generally.” This makes ail the difference In the 
world. The conditions of climate, &o., in Upper India and the hills, 
differ very much from those existing in Calcutta, as any one who 
has practised gardening in both plaoes will know. It would, there- 
fore, have been more appropriate for Mr. West to have restricted 
bis book to Lowor Bengal, if he has had no experience in other parts 
of the country . 

On the subject of raising cuttings, Hortos has quoted a formid- 
able array of authorities, I oan only say that Sir Joseph Paxton and 
Firmtnger (tbe latter tbe best authority In India) both recommend 
pure sand with a little oharooal to keep the sand from getting sour, 
1 have tried everything in tbe way of composts, and found sand the 
best for raising not only rose cuttings, but cuttings of every other tort, 
I should, however, have qualified my reference to M English gard- 
ener,” by adding tbe words •• in India.” I am surprised at Hortos 
(who apparently knows something about plants) boldlug up the toll 
and system adopted in England as suited to tbe requirements of 
India. He is evidently a tyro at gardening, and his enthusiasm 
and championship of Mr, WesVs work would eetm to have blunted 
his understanding a little. I have no intention of detracting from 
the merits of the book ; on the contrary, I think ft a very nieful 
and handy guide. But as Mr, West himeelf it oonsoloue that the 
work Is not free from many defeots, I regard it ae a fondness to 
point oat some of them ; moreover, an author should not b« too 
1 sensitive to adverse orltiolsm. I pointed out suoh defeots as attract- 
ed my attention io a hurried glanos through the work. Doubtless 
there are many others, but it oeunot serve any useful purpoee to 
pared* them In a dally newspaper. I am sure Mr. West is grateful 
to au Impartial reader for pointing out errors and omissions. Why 
should HoBTim assume an air of Injured Innooenoe f In oonotaslsn* 
I may remark that poetical quotations, though very pretty hi their 
way, don 1 ) prove foot*. 

• J-Si 
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Editorial Notes. 

We note that the Ceylon Pearl Fishery has realised 
Be. 3,00,000. How much more will be added, teems to depend 
mainly on the full monsoon keeping off a little longer. 

• « 

* 

An attempt has been made to grow opium in Tonquin by the 
French, and some Hindoo cultivators and an English manager 
were engaged for the purpose and sent there from Calcutta. 
The poppy is eaid to have grown well, and the brat samples of 
opinm were sent at the end of March last to the Resident- 
General at Hanoi. 

Wb publish in another column a very sensible corn- 
ea unicatioif on the subject of Government grass farms. 
We entirely agree with the writer as to the necessity of 
taking up lands in every cantonment for such farms. 
The subject is well worth the consideration of Govern- 
ment, and we hope that before long the military Autho- 
rities will see the advantages to be gained by the sys- 
tem proposed by the writer, in place of the present unsatis- 
factory state of the fodder supply of India. 

* * 

* 

The report of the Cawnpore Experimental Farm for the 
khsrif season of 1886 states that the experiments carried out 
confirmed in a remarkable manner the belief that deep plough- 
ing Is better than shallow ploughing for cotton, and that the 
effect of deep ploughing is greatly enhanced by manuring.. Ex- 
periments with maize Bhowed that the country way of sowing 
produces a heavier crop than the American method, though the 
single oobe obtained in the latter case were larger and plumper. 
Many of the farm experiments were however brought to an 
abrupt end by a heavy hailstorm at the end of October, which 
destroyed most of the crops. 

«- 

OOR Darjeeling contemporary holds some exceptional views 
regarding the hill tea planter, and says : — 1 “ Although in our 
opinion Indian hill tea gardens— that is gardens from 3,000 
to 5,000 feet elevation have nothing to fear from competition 
with Oylon : still, there remains the fact that the production 
Is increasing steadily ; and the Ceylon tea planter has plan ty of 
1 go * in him, and pushes his produce in the open market or 
wherever he can. This the Indian planter does not do— 6 
and never did— -so far as we know. Besides that, an Indian 
tea planter, as a rule, is far two conservative, far too 
much in the power of the agents, &c,, and far too much 
in fear of the official— even if he is a policeman's servant. 
This is travelling a little out of the record, but the fact 
is (his : with the really losing prices, Indian tea planters 
must stir themselves up ; and that, a good deal." 

*#* 

KMoute Review tells us that the German Consul at Saigon, 
has just sent home to the Commercial Museum at Frankfort, an 
elaborate collection of the export commodities of Coohin China, 
with an exhaustive account of the import and export trade. 
The articles he sends, dried and pressed buffalo skins, buffalo 
horns, fish and oocoanut-oil, india-rubber goods, fish bladders, 
pepper, lacquer, cocoons, silk, refined ootton, &c. &c„ are all 
minutely described in the report ; prices, purchase conditions, 
export quantities, shipping opportunities, &c,, also being fully 
gone into. In fact, Consul Spbidrl has left no stone unturned 
In his praiseworthy endeavour to lay before his countrymen the 
most minute particulars of the export trade of the country, so 
that {hey can see for themselves at a glance, whether it would 
benefit Jiem to procure from Cochin China any of the commo- 
dities they now obtain from other remote lands, 

V 

Wi have referred before to the attempt that is Uing 
made to establish the silk industry in the Madras 
Pnwidmcy. Indian Engineering announces that the trees, 
on i he leaves of which the wild silk-worm feeds, are 
•found in abundanoe in mo** of the districts, and the only ques- 
tion isSrhether cocoons can be collected or produced in sufficient 
WaUtytftig lather aiik caabf reeled from them there, or 


whether they could be sent elsewhere with profit. With this 
view seme 500 coooons oat of the collection made for the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition were sent for trial to Mr. 
Cleghorn, CUE., a gentleman in Bengal, who reels silk according 
to a patent process of his own invention. The ooooons had, 
however, all been pierced, and the result was therefore poor. 
But fresh and uopieroed ooooons collected in the Vizagapatam 
district were more favorably reported upon and were consider- 
ed as good as the Bengal ones. 

Ws understand that the first auctions of the new reason’s tea 
were to have been held on Thursday last, the 12th instant, when 
it was expeoted that about 4,000 chests would be brought for- 
ward. Teas from the Darjeeling district and the Dooars are now 
arriving freely in Calcutta, and those from the latter are said 
to be good, useful samples. A small business has already been 
doue by private sale to the extent of about 2,300 chests shipped 
direct to Eugl&nd. The outturn up to the present is somewhat 
behind that of last year, but the deficiency is being rapidly 
made up. Musters from Oach&r, Assam, Syihet, and Chittagong 
are arriving rather slowly, as uutil lately rain was generally 
wanted, but the latest reports state that good rain had fallen in 
Sibsaugor, Gowhatty, Silchar, and Syihet, though in the latter 
district, accompained by hail whioh has done much damage to 
some gardens. The quality of the musters already arrived, 
espeoially those from C&char, shows a decided improvement 
over those of last year. 

*# # 

Writing of silicate cotton or slag wool, Indian Engineering 
says ' “ From practical experience it has become an establish- 
ed fact that air-confining, or porous bodies, are the best non- 
conductors of heat, cold, or sound. Iu the manufacture of 
eilioate ootton the threads or fibres are blown into the receiving 
chambers in such a manner that they fall in all possible direc- 
tions with relation to each other, iu consequeuce of which there 
is no parallelism or common direction in the threads, so that 
the air spaces are angular in shape and microscopic in size. 
This formation of minute cellular spaoes, at irregular 
distances affords the most perfect resistance to the 
passage of rarified air, influenced either by heat or 
cold, and has also the effect of breaking up and 
destroying sound waves. The great power of Silicate . Ootton 
as a non-conductor, lying principally in its formation allowing 
of the harbouring of atmospheric air in finely bi-sected air 
spaces, it is of the utmost importance that these spaces should 
not be destroyed, as would be the case if the fibre were crumbled 
to powder ; and it is a noteworthy fact, that the fibre blown 
from Cleveland slag is the only one that will not calcine 
under the influence of either heat, damp, or pressure.” 
Some of our readers might remember this substance at the 
Calcutta International Exhibition, where it was the object 
of much curiosity. 

* « 

• 

The idea of orossing the wild yhk of the Himalayas with the 
ordinary hill cow is a novel one ; but this has been done, and 
the result is certainly very satisfactory. A Darjeeling paper 
says : — “ We saw a specimen of milk the other day whioh was 
out and out the best we have come across in India. The milk 
was very rich iu cream and from 300 cubio centimeters of it* 
after standing for 24 hours, we got a splendid pat of rich butter* 
in colour and every other respect reminding us of the milk from 
an Alderny oow. The milk was sent to as to examiue ; the 
animal from which it was taken is a cross between a yak and 
bill oow. She has been here since last September, and when 
bought had a calf | apparently two months old at ~«oot. 
All this time she has been giving milk steadily This is the 
first intsance we know of even a .half-bred yaVHiving and 
thriving in Darjeeling, and we would feel much obliged to any 
of our readers who can give us any information on this point. 
The Bbooteas and Sikkim Lepohas say that the pure bred yak 
will not live within the leech zone, Why, they cannot sa/. We 
were always under the impression that, like the little Thibet 
sheep, they died from Uver abscess, owing to the comparatively 
hot aud decidedly moist climate. Anyhow, this bait-bred yak 
as evidently thriven well here. Perhaps this experiment might 
be worth carrying out further I ” 
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Our Lahore contemporary, in referring to the depression of 
trade in the Central Provinces during 1886, questions whether 
Mr. Fuller, the Director of Agriculture, is correct in tracing any 
relation between the failure in the rice crop, and the falling oil 
in exports of wheat. A rice-eating population, says our contem- 
porary "does not readily Cake to consuming wheat any more than 
the contrary is the case. A mistake which led to much useless 
expenditure in the Bengal famine of 187-1, when rice from 
Burmali was imported in immense quantities to feed the 
wheat-consuming population of Northern Bengal- It is, 
however, more than probable that large exports oljuar did 
supply the deficiency in the local food staple, Juar is cheap 
and nourishing aud used to form the main food staple of 
the poorer classes before even eycee and grass-cutters began 
to think they must have wheat to eat, and demanded a 
rise of wages in consequence.” It is, we think, a fallacy 
to argue that a rice-eating population will not readily 
take to wheat flour in the absence of rice, ami vice 
versa. When hunger gnaws at our internals, all scruples 
are set aside. We remember during the great famine 
that devastated Rajpootaua in 1868-60, the people living on 
locusts which ‘walked upou the face of the earth os a pestilence’ 
and what is more, relished the novel food. Again the bark of a 
tree known locally as klteira {Prosiph epiclgera )^ was extensively 
used as an’adulteraut of wheat flower, because the latter was 
so scarce. It is therefore idle to suppose that because a certain 
class of people are wheat-eaters they will necessarily refuse 
rice, when the former cannot bo had. We have, however 
always thought that the Bengal famine of 187-1 was a gigantic 
farce, whereby many contractors became possessors of largo 
fortunes. But that is now a thing of the past. 

*• * 

A correspondent from Agra lias contributed a series of 
interesting letters to a local contemporary on the subject of 
Nankin cotton. We have reproduced these letters in auotlui 
column, and for convenience, have run them into one. W< 
recognise the writer from his initials ; he is engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits, and being agent for an important textile tii n\ 
at Agra, has had special facilities for gaining his information 
on the subject of cotton. The writer seems to think that the 
cultivation of khak i or Nankin cotton opens a very wide held 
for European enterprise ; but we fear he takes an exaggerated 
view of the intrinsic value of this variety. If Mr. Ozaune. 
the Director of Agriculture, Bombay, is to bo believed, it 
lias no merit as to staple or yield, and his advice is that all 
atompta*to force its growth (in the Bombay Presidency, ^t any 
rate) should be abandoned. In liis report upon the depart- 
ment under his control for 1885, in writiug of Nankin 
cotton, be earnestly asks that " no pressure may be brought to 
bear upon him to do moie than experiment with this variety. ’ 
That* without the stimulant of the Government oiler to boy up 
all cleaned staple at four annas per pound, " it is not likely to 
be grown at all,” Now the Bombay Presidency may be said to 
be the home of the cotton industry of ludia, and such tiu opinion 
coming from that quarter caunot fail to carry weight with it. 
We are quite prepared to admit the possibility of this Nankin 
cotton yielding better results if properly cultivated in the 
N.-W. Provinces ; and the suggestion thrown out by the writer, 
that Saharunpore would offer greater facilities for the cultiva- 
tion of this variety, is^, worth nothing. The allusion to Saharun- 
pore being situated <( under the same parallel of latitude as 
New Orleans,” is also important from a cotton-growing poiut of 
view. # 

The following is the oilicial summary of the reports on the 
state of the season aud prospects of the crops for the week 
ending 5th May, 1887 Rain has been heavy .in Assam, and a 
fair amount has also fallen in most districts of Bengal. Slight 
showers have occurred in parts of the Deccau and Southern 
Mahratta country and the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 
Elsewhere the week has been rainless. No reports have been 
received from Madras, Mysore and Coorg, Berar, aud Burmah 
for the week under notice, The rabi harvest still continues in 
Hyderabad and a few places in Bombay, the Central Provinces, 
and the Punjab, and threshing operations are in active progress 
everywhere* The outlook b still uniatitfaetvry in the Punjab , 


where there was no rain again during the week under review. 

Iihwf operations have commenced in the North-Western 

Provinces and Oudh, and continue in Bombay and the Central 

Provinces. The spriug rice harvest is bciug reaped in Bengal, 

aud the sowings for the early rice arc progressing in Bengal and 

Assam. Sugarcane is in good condition in Bengal and the Central 

Provinces, and is being planted in Assam and the North- 

Western Provinces and Oudh. Indigo prospects are favourable 

in Bengal, and the crop is being irrigated in the North-Western 

Provinces and Oudh. Cotton picking is approaching completion 

in Bombay. The public health is generally good, except in 

Bengal, where cholera is reported frein several districts. Cattle 

disease exists chiefiy iu Bombay and the Central Provinces. 

lu the Shahpore district of the Punjab the cattle are reported 

to be starving. Prices are falling in four and rising in three 

districts of the Punjab, and are fluctuating in the North- 

Western Provinces aud Oudh. Elsewhere they are generally 

steady. % 

* « 

» 

India abounds iu bananas, or plantains, and it has b3en a 
subject of some curiosity to us why the fruit has never been 
employed in the distilation of a fermented liquor. The common 
prickly pear bus been utilized for this purpose in Maiaga^md with 
considerable advantage to the distillers. We suppose it is the 
abseuce of any attempt to utilize indigenous products due to a 
want of enterprise, aud depreciation of everything Indiau that it 
lias never occurred to any one to extract alcohol from plantains. 
Other cwuulries have not been so backward, however, for we are 
told by a contemporary that missionaries in the Congo region 
have discovered that a beverage made of bananas is a pre- 
ventative oi malaria! level- ; and adopting Paul’s advice to 
Timothy, they take a glass of this drink at regular intervals for 
their ‘'stomach’s sake.’ Acting upon this hint, the banana Liqueufr 
Company have produced a beverage as commendable for its 
wholesome •jualilit*-. ah for its delicious flavour, and which has 
ofuired a popularity almost wido as it deserves. Theapaikling 
banana liqueur i* prepared from Jamaica batiauas, in either 

drink it will keep for practically any length of time. It can be 
u^cd with equal advantage as an oulinary liqueur, or diluted 
with hot or old ur *(,ita Mixed with the latter it maket 

a delicious and — judging from the experiences of Congo mission- 
aries- a pai lieuUrly healthful beverage for hot climates. For 
thesteri'ei temporalities of northern regions, including England, 
it will probably be best esteemed in conjunction with 
biaudy or olhei spirits. So combined it makes a splendid punch 
I — milk pouch, it should belaid, if Dr. Richardson’s remark 
tlist ‘‘bananas resemble milk in their composition more than 
any olhei fruit oi vegetable, may be relied upou. The 
banana iiqumii was sold with great success at the New Orleans 
Exposition iu 1 881-85, and again last summer iu the West 
indiau Court of the Colonial and ludiun Exhibition 

Bombay ha. also beeu having an exhibition of orchids, ? 

in combination with lilies and other plants, but unlike i 

our local exhibitions, it was under the auspices of tho l 
Bombay Natural History Society, One of our Bombay | 
exchanges thus describes the display : — “ Through the £ 
energy of those who initiated the display, a very choice £ 
collection of plants and ferns was got together and r 

tastefully arranged on tables placed in the centre and round t 

the sides of cue of the large rooms belonging to the society. It f 
was satisfactory to notice that a number of the exhibits were ; 
iu flower, especially the orchids, Among those who exhibited i 
the latter class were Mrs. Douglas, Mr. J. K. Johnson, Mr, [ 
Chubildas Lulloobhoy, Mr. M. C. Turner and Mr, W. Lang, 
the two last* mentioned gentlemen showing some very tine ^ 
specimens. Mr. A. S. Randay also had a very^large number of ' 
beautiful ferns on view, The display of white lilies by Mr. E. 

M. Slater was the best iu the room. Mrs. Chambers exhibited : 
a very widely arrauged basket of cut flowers ; Mr, H. Knott * 
was well to (he front with a large selection of healthy plauts, ; 
including some beautiful begonias. Mr L. R. W. Forrest also || 
had a good selection of these plauts on view. The exhibit f; 
sent from the Victoria Gardens, although not containing many ^ 
vaiieUeftt was a very good •one. tho few poU^f China as tore | 
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looking very well. A few choice calladiums were sent by Mr. 
W. J. Beat, and were seen to advantage among the other plants. 
Among the other exhibitors were Mr. Cowaajee Dady Limjee 
and Mr. Justice Birdwood, who sent several varieties. Mr. 
Furdoonjee Merwanjee Banajee, Mr. N S. Symons, and special 
mention ought perhaps to be made of the evergreens sent by 
Mr. Grattan Geary, which entwiued the walls of the room and 
helped to throw into relief the other plants There were 
several other minor exhibits, but we have enumerated the 
most prominent. The other rooms of the society were thrown 
open and afforded an opportunity to thoso present to view the 
fine selection of insects, fishes, &c, collected by the society dur- 
ing the past two years.” 

FRUIT PRESERVING FOR INDIA. 


It has been a pqgple to us why Indian fruits do not find a 
place in foreign markets. Englaud, fur instauce, imports 
immense quantities of oranges from Seville and Malta, both for 
the table and for makiug into marmalade, which might with 
advantage be supplied by this country. This is, of course, 
only a single illustration. Now, there are fiuits grown in this 
country which would find a very ready market in Europe if 
they were cultivated on an extensive scale for export, and 
treated in a maimer to insure their reaching their destination 
in a fresh state. What is more delicious than a 

really good Bombay mango, or for the matter of that, 
any other of the scores of varieties of apleudid mangoes 
grown ail over the country? Then there is the lichee, 
than which a more delicious fruit is dillicult to fiud. 
The pine apple, which in Calcutta cau be had for half 
? an anna each during the season, would surely ' piy to export 
| to Europe. There are the beautiful oranges grown in Syibet, 

\ Nagpore and Delhi, which sell at absurdly low prices. Apricots, 
t. iu the hills, to be had for the mere plucking. Plain* of such 
;‘i delicious flavour," grown iu the N.-W, Provinces and the Pun- 
| jab— Delhi ^d Saliaranpore especially. Loquats also in the 
| same places. The common bacr ; sapolas, pomeloes, and a 
.5 host of others. Why cannot some enterprising firm take up 
;) this fruit-preserving and exporting busiuesa ? There is an 
immense field open to any intelligent, enterprising man, 
\[ which cannot fail to prove remunerative in the highest degree, 
;j if properly managed. We read in a contemporary that ar- 
{ l rangements arc being made to shh! a number of shipments of 
■ Tasmanian fruit to London, N \v, why should not arrauge- 
y ments be made to send ehipmenls of Indian fruit to London i 
!,? If Tasmania cau do so, surely India cau! Our contemporary 
?’ goes on to say : — a Great care is being paid to the packing, 
^ and it is hoped the experiment may result in a new future to 
jjx the fruit-growiug industry of the colouy. We should be glad 
|| to see the occasional shipments of fruit to India from the co- 

§ tomes carried out with more method and regularity. Hitherto 
the demand has been limited, because the sale 1ms been almost 
ff entirely restricted to the European community, but if the taste 
||| for the fruit were once popularised amongst natives, the trade 
fjf would be well worth atteutiou, In the same way, the Singa* 
$ pore fruit trade might be developed. The maugosteen, the 
m0 i t delicious fruit of the East, is brought to Calcutta by the 
|j cr ews of the steamers fr.uu the Straits, only iu a very limited 
It quantity, and packed in baskets, with the result that two out 
'if of every three are bad. Properly packed and regularly shipped 
there would doubtless be a large sale for this fruit. The 
Straits pines are also far superior to any produced 
Bengal, and come into season earlier. If private enterprise will 
fiot take the initiative, the Procurator of the Botauical Gardens 
might be instructed to arrange for a series of shipments.” 
For ourselves, wej&hould prefer to hear of fruit being shipped 
from, instead ot»to. India. There is not the slightest doubt that 
were the initiative once taken, this industry would develops 
enormously, With the facilities now offered for transit by 
steamers and railways, there ought to be no difficulty iu sending 
large consignments of our indigenous fruits to Europe. 
California, sends pineapples preserved fresh iu cans to 
India* Tomatoes even, and plums are sent in this way 
to us and find a ready market her^ This is really carrying 
toils to Ksw^sUes* aud brings Jut in bold relief tbs utter iu* 
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ability of our mercantile community to see their own interests. 
An inpetus once given, it would only be a matter of time for 
the fruit-preserving industry to attain large dimensions. 

The only difficulty we notice in the way of seuding fruits in 
their fresh state, is that of heping them fresh ; that is, not by 
boiling or auy process involving their beiug cooked, but fresh, 
as plucked from the treo. But even this difficulty would now 
appear to have been solved, for the Times of India, in its issue 
of the 3rd instant, says:—* "Some little time ago a lady address- 
ed a letter to one of the Bombay papers asking for information 
as to any method for bringing down fruit from the hill stations 
fresh and in a state of preservation. The recent patenting of 
a process in Australia supplies an auswer to her query. A firm 
of jam-makers and fruit preservers in Victoria have been in 
the habit of purchasing large quantities of fruit, in whichever 
colony it could be procured, boiling it, and then sending it to 
be made into jam in any of the other colonies according to 
requirements. This method of business was prompted by the 
fact that fruit if readily manufactured into jam and paoked for 
retail sale, is met by a Customs duty in each colony, while frnit 
simply boiled escapes duty free. Looking round, however, for 
some method of obviatiug Ilia inconvenient system, the firm 
was led, through a study of Pasteur’s researches, to the dis- 
covery of a way to preserve fruit. This is by exposing it to 
the fumes of sulphurous acid. The fruit thus treated is packed 
iu air tight cases and will keep perfectly fresh for a year or even 
longer, the acid effectually arresting the process of vegetable 
decay. When the fruit is required for use or for the making 
of jam, it has only to be exposed to fresh air or steam, and every 
trace of the sulphurous acid disappears. This method, so simple 
and so inexpensive, Bhould certainly make a revolu- 
tion in the frnit trade of the world, and there seems no 
reason why it should not bo adopted on a small scale in India 
for bringing down hill station fruits to the plains in a fresh 
condition.” 

Here then we have a solution of the problem which should 
induce some energetic and business men to open up a 
system of fruit-preserving for the purpose of exporting the 
delicious products of our Indian orchards to Europe. The 
plantain, or Banaua, which is so plentiful with us, and so much 
appreciated in England, might be experimented with as a begin- 
ning. It is to be hud all the year round in Calcutta, As a 
general table fruit, we do not kuow of any other to equal it. 
It is a standard dish in every household iu Calcutta, and is ab- 
surdly cheap. A bunch containing a couple hundred fruits 
cau bfrhad for eight or ten annas, or about one shilling. If a 
demand was created, there is no doubt that fruit culture would 
be largely availed of as an industry in this country. At present 
it cannot be said to have made any progress at all. It is confined 
to certaiujocal areas, and beyond certain limits it ceases to be re- 
munerative. For instance, it is a matter of some difficulty tj g pro- 
cure Calcutta plantains at Allahabad, although the two places 
arc connected by a railway, the distance being traversed in S2 
hours. This is due to the utter absence of enterprise, Plan- 
tains, moreover, will keep for a great length of time without 
showing signs of deterioration, when plucked in a green state, 
although fully developed. As a matter of fact, all plantains 
are plucked in a green state from the tree, and allowed to ripen 
on the buuches, which are hung up for that purpose in cool, 
shady places, with plenty of ventilation. Then, again, we 
import immense quantities of jams, jelliee aud preserves from 
foreign countries. Why should we not export equally large 
quantities 1 Has any one tried maki.p jams, jellies and pre- 
serves for export purposes ? There is a very wide field open 
to any one taking up this industry on a large scale. It only 
requires a thorough knowlege of the business to make a forfcuue 
out of it, ^ ___ 

THE ‘ LAL BAGH,’ BANGALORE. * ? 


v The Government Botanical Gardens at Bangalore are known 
far and wide as the ‘ Lai Bagh/ and we therefore prefer to 
designate these beautiful gardens by that name. It is many 
years since we were at Bangalore, but we retain a lively re- 
collection pf the beauties of the place. It must cow be some- 
thing worth seeing, if w# are to toko into ooasldmtion the 
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program made annually, judging from the report for 1880 now 
before a*. Not onl/do these gardens afford a beautiful placi 
of reoreation and enjoyment, but they serve the double purpose 
of an experimental station for the cultivation and trial of eco 
nomic plants ; and it ie in this direotion that the record of th< 
past year’s operations is most interesting. In this connection 
the snperintendant apologetically expresses a hope that he may 
(i be pardoned for the rather lengthy details which follow’ 
under the general heading of the propagation and culture of 
plants, although we do not see that he has anything to be par 
doned for, when we consider the importance of this branch of 
his work. 

Very encouraging results have been obtained with the Ceara 
rubber tree, which the Superintendent states is well adapted 
to the climates of Southern India, especially Bangalore. 4 ‘ Its 
cultivation progreses so favourably, that every encouragement 
is offered to plant on an extensive scale.” It appears that the 
tree sheds its leaves during the driost period of the year, 
being then in a dormant Btate, until the vernal showers excite 
growth again. It requires no pampered treatment, according 
to the Superintendent's experience, and grows very rapidly 
in vegetable mould. Although when planted in any ordinary 
soil at the commencement of the S.-W, monsoon, seedlings 
will shift for themselves, and require no artificial watering 
during the following dry season. In open laud the tree attains 
an average height of 30 to 35 feet, with a diameter, through 
the branches, of 15 to 20 feet. It is therefore recommended 
that seedlings should be planted uniformly at 18 feet a part, 
each way. They are ready for the hold at six months old 
when they are about 15 inches high. Planting should bo done 
on a rainy day, or immediately after rain when the sky is cloudy. 
Large pita are not necessary, but the natural soil should 
be well loosened to the depth of a foot, so as to allow 
the young roots an easy passage in their early develop- 
ment. Tlie seeds of this tree are exceedingly hard, and 
lo expedite germination, they should be tiled and soaked 
in water for three days previous to sowing. A better method 
is to make the seeds sprout beforo sowing ; exactly as id 
done with rice seed. As soon as they germinate, which 
they will do withiu ten days, they should be at once planted 
in boxes of good Boil and kept in partial shade. The 
parent trees in the Lai Bagh, says the Superintendent, are 
not yet six years of age, and have not yet been tapped for rub- 
ber ; but it is intended to do so in the current year to ascer- 
tain the approximate yield from a single tree. Plants were 
distributed to some gentlemen for experimental cultivation, 
and favourable reports have been received from them. No 
less than 975 plants were distributed locally. Of the othev 
species of rubber-yielding plants, the Ficus Elasticn (India- 
rubber) was found to do well, although the demand for it 
is said to be nil. It is propagated by layers ; aud the Superin- 
tendent expresses surprise that plauters have not utilised this 
tree morj freely on then Estates, where, in addition to giving 
shade to coffee, it would yield a profitable product of its own. 
The Landolphia Kirkii , or African rubber plant, continues 
to thrive ; but being of slow growth, a speedy commercial 
demand fqr it is not predicted, even if the milkey juice in it 
was more abuudaut than it is. 

Among fruit trees, the Arabian Date tree received much 
attention. Off-sots and seeds were obtaiued direct from the 
Persian Gulf. The former are all— with the exception of six- 
doing well, while the latter have been distributed in various 
districts, and sanguine hopes are entertained of the trees be- 
coming naturalised in Southern India. Dr. Bonavia, as usual, 
has been interesting himsefcf in the subject. The Litchi appa- 
rently does well at Bangalore, aud nearly a thousand plauts 
have been raised from seed by the Superintendent. He, how- 
ever, recommends gratuitous distribution of plants to encourage 
cultivation, as the demand for them is very limited. The 
Loqua* has also been successfully grown from seeds taken by 
a gentleman from the Taj gardens, Agra. The Maltese Fig 
Cactus has been introduced, aud is growiug well. It is intend- 
ed ultimately to graft it upon the common jungle fig cactus. 

Of textile plants, the cotton received some attention. 
There are now six varieties being tried at the Lai 
Bagh. Of these, tae “ Bamiah,” and “ Uplauda American,” 
ahoold, the Snpriateadeut wye, be treated as annuals, 1 


as they are not nearly as productive in the second* 
as in the first year of growth. The Fiji variety, however t 
attains to a large spreading bush, and is most productive in 
the second year of growth. But the bolls of this variety are 
so small, tli at it is not considered likely to commend itself 
to the native cultivator. The increasing European demand 
for vegetable silk induced the Superentendent to institute 
enquiries into the market prices obtaining for the indigenous 
product, and the probable coat of delivery from Mysore. 
Samples of silk-cotton from the Eriodmdron aufrvotwsum 
(the Kapok of Java), have been favourably reported upon in 
London and Amsterdam. Considerable prices, the Supernten- 
dent understands, are even offered for the silk-ootton from 
Colotropis giganlca (Madar), and Wrighte a tinctoria. Six 
varieties are mentioned as growiug locally in Mysore, viz. Bom - 
bax 7)ii fabaricum, (Seemal of Upper India), 1 triockndron 
aufructuosum (Kapok cf Java) Cocldospmmm Gostypium ; 
Colotropis giqaniea (the Madar), Wrightsa tinctoria ; Hoya 
viridi floret, a common wayside weed in Bengal ; and 
Cryptostciia grand[ftora y a rubber-yielding climber. 

The Mahogany has apparently taken very kindly to Banga- 
lore, where it is said to bo “ perfectly hardy.” The Superinten- 
dent Bays : “In its native country (the West Indies) this tree 
ascends to 3,000 feet.” This is an incredible height for a tree 
to attain to. The mightiest Wellingtonias barely reach 500 feet, 
and they are considered the loftiest trees in the world. There 
must be some mistake about this. There are seven varieties 
of Eucilyptus under trial ; but it is not stated how they are 
progressing. 

There m one lemaik in the report under notice which ought 
to receive consideration in the proper quarter. It runs thus : 

There are ho many useful plants at our disposal, that in my 
humble opinium some proper scheme Bhonld lie organised by 
Government for their dissemination and practical utilization 
in suitable parts of the province.” There were altogether over 
1,000 plants issued during the year, of which nearly 1,700 
were distributed gratis ; and over 2,400 packets of seeds, of 
which 102 were iasued gratis. The financial results show that 
the total expenditure amounted to Rs. 14,138, aud #e receipts 
to Rs, 2,000. Thus the net cost to the State on accouut of these 
gardens, including two Flower Shows, was Rs. 11,478, this is 
not quite satisfactory. Tb- ad >ptio" of the proposal contained 
u the remark quoted by us above might improve matters. 
)ne reason assigned for the limited income from garden pro- 
luce is that the local growth of business iu all departments of 
lorticulture in Bangalore has removed the monopoly of trade 
hat the Lai Bagh once iujoyed. It is now shared by all the 
florists aud seedsmen, for which Bangalore is famous. 


INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 


Report for the year 1886. 

Tns la it annual report of the Indian Tea Association discusses 
many subjects of speolal interest to those engaged In the industry, 
nd deserving of a wider publicity than oan be given them by 
means of a document whloh, at best, can have but a limited olrou- 
atlon, Before noticing some of the more prominent matters whloh 
ngaged the attention of the General Committee during the peel 
rear, it la satisfactory to read, that the actual outturn of the orop 
if 1880 was 79, 093, 2431bs., showing a considerable Increase In the 
late months of tho year, as compared with the same period of 1885* 
Among the first subjects whloh engaged the attention of the General 
Committee, was that of Improved oommunloatlon with Caohar, 
he Chief Commissioner of Assam, whose attention wu dlreoted to 
ho mattor, sent tbe Association, a few days before the report waa 
printed, eeotioos, estimate, and a report on a propoced line of metre- 
auge railway from Karimgunge to Silohar. It ii suggested that 
bis line, which will cost Rs, 31,06,132, should be taken np by 
ome private company ; but as tbe now steamer service fs of no ust 
,bovo Fenoboo-gunge in the dry weather, this railway* If it’ ever 
leoomes a fait accompli , would require to start from fbat point on 
he river instead of from Karlmgange, A joint representation on 
he question of delay in transit and delivery of teas by the Inland 
teamer Companies was addressed to tbe Agents of those oompanlea 
y all Agents in Calcutta of gardens In Assam, Caohar, and Sylhet, 
Both Companies have promised to do all In their power to prevoat 
inch complaints in future. The draft of a Land and Eeveauo 
Regulation for A«sam, pwtloularJy M viewed in the light of ft Reso; 
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lutlon of the OhUf Commissioner, published in the A**aw Q&zettt of 
April 3rd, 1888, seems to hove exercised the ple&ttng intereiti con- 
siderably, The Coobar Committee, at a meeting held to oonilder 
the question, paned a reeolutlon 11 etrongly protecting againit any 
oooupanoy or tenant rlghta being acquired upon waste lands which 
hare been granted by Government to tea-planters and others, 11 
Messrs. Sanderson and Co,, the Government solicitors, were also 
consulted and replied that as there was no enactment in force in 
Assam which sanctioned the acquisition of oooupanoy rights, no 
rights could he acquired in Cachar : but as it we^ not Improbable 
that a right of ooonpanoy may at some future time be conferred 
upon cultivators in Assam, the solicitors advised that •• auuual 
leases should be taken from all persons, whether garden oooliea or 
not, who were allowed to oooupy or cultivate land within the parts 
belonging to the estate*’* The neit subject which came before the 
General Committee was the combination, among the members of 
the Steamship Linsrs Conference, to maintain the rate of freight 
for tea at £2 10 per ton, while the rate for cereals and other similar 
produce, shipped by the eame steamer to London, was as low as 
£13 8 per ton, a disproportion which the General Committee 
thought should not prevail. The Steamship Liners Conference 
referred the matter to the London Conference, by whom the rate 
of freight for tea was fixed, and a meeting had been arranged 
between the Seoretary to the London Conference, and Mr. Magor 
and Mr Wahab as representing the Indian Tea Association, but 
no praotioal concession has yet been obtained. An experiment had 
been attempted to work up a business In Indian tea In Italy, but a 
proposition to open a large retail establlihment In one of the first 
oltles of America for the sale of Indian tea, by Importing direot 
from Calautta at the coat aud risk o! a Sylhet planter, with a 
subsidy only towards advertisements and establishment, had been 
negatived. The General Committee were, however, In favour of 
puiblng the sale of Indian teas In Canada and the far north-west 
of Ameiloa If some arrangement could be made with the Canadian 
Paotfic Railway Company* Complaints had reached the General 
Committee of short weights In teas weighed under the present net 
weights system, and the London Wholesale Tea Dealers* Associa- 
tion had unanimously resolved to give notice that u next season the 
trade would only buy Indian teas upon the ordinary grots and t&re 
system." JLt wee hoped that the Tea Dealers' Association might be 
Induced to reconsider their Intention, which woald not only 
Involve delay In selling but expense to growers by necessitating 
the additional cost of, and risk of damage by, balking lu London 
Meanwhile the General Committee had Issued a circular In which 
It asked all Agents to Impress upon their managers the Importance 
of carefully weighing their teas at the time of packing. 

SOWING INDIGO. 

A Sketch or Indian Life. 

11 Jemadar, I think we should commence sowing. 1 ' 

" The nights are still very oold, sir." 

•* True, but they will be warm enough by the time the plant is 
through the ground. How Is the wind V* 

No skipper on his quarter-deck Is more anxious about the state 
of wind and weather than is tbe indigo planter during his sowings, 
The jemadar opines that there Is no breeze. We have been having 
a strong west wind tor several days past, but the preceding after- 
noon It died away, and at present the atmosphere feels still. 

> I think there Isa slight inclination to an east wind," 1 say a 
few moments afterwards, and I watoh the smoke of my cheroot as I 
poffifc upward, I am right ; the smoke Is borne by an almost unfeit 
current slowly towards the west, M Should a dorus set In, I wiil 
delay sowing no longer. It Is about the time to expeot It, and tbe 
heat has besn increasing steadily for the past few days. Let us go 
and see how tbe patchings are." 

A dor ui t be It known, means that state of the weather when an 
east wind blowt In tha morning and a west wind in the afternoon, 
tbe most favourable weather for indigo sowings, as the seeds germ! 
nate daring it, healthy and strong. We leave the verandah of the 
houae, where the foregoing conversation had taken plaoe, and walk 
to the nearest part of the zeraut to study the jacchings— a technical 
word , h all lilndoetaoee, half English, signifying 11 testing." It le 
applied by planters to tbe sowings by whioh they test the amount 
of seed each drill throws per blgab, until they regulate them all to 
throw one uniform rate. Tbe jatching takes plaoe several ddys 
bofore the regular sowings, and a few blgbae of land are quite infii 
oient for tbe purpose. We reach the jeraut and see tbe young and 
tender plants spreading their two tiny leaves In tbe son, In parallel 
lines about six Inches apart. They lie olose in tbe lines, and it U 
plfftstn! do we the reg*l|*M$ frith whioh they have germinated, 


11 1 think, Jemadar, as this plant looks so well, the oold o! the 
nights oannot be too intense. The east wind Is strengthening. 
To-morrow I will oommenOe sowing. Send for all the sUUh 
servants to oome here In the evening, and In the meanwhile get the 
seed and drill* loaded on carts and despatched to each division." 
My prognostication is verified, A gentle east wind prevails till 
near noon, when it dies away. The midday air Is still, bat warm, 
and about three o’olock the weal wind rites aud blows till the 
evening when it too dies away, The time for towing Indigo has 
arrived. I master my forces In the evening. My assistant comes In 
for parting Instructions, and all the zlllah-working amlahi gather. 
Each zlllahdar or head of a division has a certain number of drills 
apportioned to him, and I order him to keep them all well together 
and not soatter them about, and to tow steadily one village entirely 
before proceeding to another. Thus marching on in strong detach- 
ments, the different parties are to prooesd, sweeping swiftly 
through the cultivation till all Is done. Eaoh division consists of 
25 to 30 drills with several hangahs. Four bnllooks and two drivers 
or each drill and hangah are uooessary, so that with the zlllahdart, 
everal tokedars and peons, a very respeotable foroe accumulates 
n each detachment. It Is well, for oompany stimulates work, 
Each drill will go through two and-ahalf to three blghae a day, to 
bat as 1 have four divisions I hope to sow all In a week, Besides 
he outside drills I reserve fifty for the faotory serauts dragged by 
my own faotory bullocks. Thus my three thousand bighas will 
soon be oovered. My assistant has another thousand, for which 
similar arrangements are made, though on a smaller soale. The 
route of each detachment is settled, so that I shall know where to 
pot the drills each day as I go my rounds, and various minor 
points are also disposed of, and then with many admonitions to the 
servants to bo careful and zealous, we part In high hopes and eager 
anticipations. 

The next day dawns beautifully olesr, The east wind rises 
during the night, and in the morning is blowing protty strongly. 
The air feels warmer than it has hitherto been lu the morning, and 
glancing at the thermometer I seo It Is at 60°, a temperature quite 
high enough in the early morning to justify sowing. Tbe rumbling 
of the drills as they are being taken to the zeraut (a soon heard, 
aud I sally forth to start them going, An Indigo drill Is a lumber- 
ing maohine, such as is not, I believe, to be feund elsewhere than 
lu an Indigo faotory. It goes upon two wheels about two feet high, 
and the axle which oonneots them revolves with them, In a kind of 
trough. Id tills trough (s the seed, and upon the axle are several 
smaller wheels, about eight inches in diameter, and six Inches 
apart, whioh revolve in the trough and oatoh up the seeds in little 
holes which are drilled upon tbeir edges. In front of the little 
wheels are several receptacles into whioh the seed is dropped as 
the wheels go round and the seed falls through a tube into the 
furrows below, which have been made by the shares of whioh there 
la^no lor eaoh little wheel, worked in front of the maahiue. Ugly 
and oumbrous as the whole arrangement is, nothing has been dis- 
covered that works more satisfactorily. A busy soeue awaits me on 
the zeraut, The bullocks, some yoked, some waiting patiently, are 
crowding about, the hnrwars are here and there, some taking seed 
to the drills, some driving those whioh are ready, shontlng and 
making that peouliar click with the tongue whioh seeny Indispen- 
sable to make the bullocks go. The jemadar is there, directing all, 
the zsratler, next in authority to him, and In charge of the whole 
zeraut, the lallah — also an experienced servant in indigo, who 
writes np the workmen's names, and who has great authority among 
them, The stately moonihoe appears, to chat about the hopeful 
prospeots ; peons, oartmen, idlers, and all the numerous servants 
and hangers-on of an indigo faotory are gathered about to witness 
tbe starting of the sowing, All Is bnstle and excitement, and at 
first utter confusion seems to reign. At length several of tbe drills 
are got into line and started, I watch the farrows that they make 
to see that they are not too deep, or too shallow. An inch deep Is 
quite sufficient. Eaoh drill, with Its half dozen shares oovers a 
space of about two and-a-haif feet, tu that at last when we get tbe 
whole of them going, a Urge broad patoh of ground ie town at 
every tarn; The servants trail along by the side of them and they 
stream away, In picturesque order, Ur over the broad zsrant, 
About fifty bighas have been marked out as the first pleoe to ra 
sown. The drills are watohed eagerly and with latere^ by all. 
Even the moonthee forgets hli dignity, and stoops to adjust with 
his own hand something that has gone wrong ; for the drills are 
very apt to get out of order— a share does not strike the proper 
depth, or the little wheels get loose* And they have to be replen- 
ished with seed every now aud then. After one or two rounds, the 
hangahs are set going, tbe farrows are smoothed down, and the 
sowing is done, Seeing that all is In proper order, I leave the 
zeraut, and with the jemadar ride off to visit the Oatilde divisions. 
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Indigo Uad« do not Ho all la one unbroken sheet oonllgaoai to the 
factory. They are ioattered over a vast extent of ooantry t ia 
patohei, email or large, aooordlng a« they may bare been obtained 
by arrangements with zemindars or ryots. The jemadar and I 
therefore part oompany, he to visit one portion while I visit 
another, Along ride le neoeeiary and the inn le high, and the air 
hot before I return to the factory. The eaat wind ha« lolled again. 
Looking at the thermometer a« I enter the verandah I fill It regle- 
ters 80° In the ebade ; and In the afternoon the we«t wind rliee 
again, My heart exalte, for I have hit off the weather to a T. 

I need not farther dwell upon the prooeas of lowing ; suffioe it 
that lo about a week tho whole of the cultivation if finished, and 
the young Indigo begins to show above the ground, The delioate 
plant ) It appear! In two wee, tiny, pale-yellow leaves ; bent 
down upon the atalk like a orook, hut soon rising ereot, expanding, 
and taming green In the sun's rays In regular lines, field upon 
field, without a break— so oloee that In some plaoes they touoh 
oaoh other— the little plants oome up It is a beautiful as 

it Is oalled, and were planter’s troubles over with the appearance of 
tho orop, their troubles would be light enough Day after day I 
watch Its progress, for it Is an anxious time. In a few days the 
first sowings tarn Into four leaves, another pair appearing cross- 
wise upon the first, But before It all arrives at that stage the 
weather obangea, the dorus oeates, and a fierce and raging wost 
wind roars. Like a hurricane It blows, hot as the blaet of the 
simoom All thing* dry in its breath. Thu most forward plants, 
as they begin to throw out shoots into the next stage of their growth 
(seven leaves), get withered, and apparently dead. The moisture 
all dries up, and tho heated ground kills some of the tenderest 
plants in a day, There Is no remedy, and as I ride about over my 
cultivation, see the oooe flourishing orop grow sicklier and 
sloklier day by day. I can only sigh, and long for a ohange of wind 
or a fall of rain. For fully ton days this terrible blast oontlnues, 
The temperature rises to over 100’ In the shade. A few hours ex- 
posure to it makes the head feel baked, and one's hands and faoe 
scorched as by a fire. Cold water does not allay the burning feeling 
of the skin, and in a few days it peels off in thin (lakes. All wood 
shrink* and becomes highly Inflammable. Fires are rife, and daily 
I hear of whole villages being consumed utterly. Tho air is laden 
with hot dust, and in tho afternoou, when the wind roars loudest, 
the sun is obscured by a thlok has*. After 9 o’olook in the morning 
scarcely a human being Is visible outside. Natives lie extended on 
their pallets in their houses, for eyes, nose, ears, and mouth get 
ohoked with the parohlng dust, and even breathing becomes dlffioult. 
I, lu iny bungalow, lying stretched under the pwikah, feel disin- 
clined for motion. 

At length one morning, I find the gale Blackening, and as tho 
day wears on, to my intense rollef it booomes fitfal and gusty. Ab 
evening doses In, it lulls to gentle puffs aud dies away in the night, 
Next morning the east wind rises and I try to be hopeful again. 
Alas, tor my tender indigo 1 When I assemble my zillab servants, 
aud have a statement written out, I And one*half of my orop U 
more or less sickly, and much has been blasted clem out of the 
ground, Our consultation results in a general and glootuy opinion, 
that we aro utterly helpless, and can only watch the sickly orop to 
see what reoovera # under tho influcuoe of the humid east wind, and 
wheu rain arrives we must re-sow the fields whore the plant has 
been destroyed, Tho sooond day of the eaat wind shows a ohange 
In the aspect of the orop Small shoots appear among the withered 
leaves, and gaiaing strength, in a few days, much of the indigo 
that had a brown and dead lu appiarmoe reoovers, and spreads a 
green tinge ovor the fields ajalu, and is out of daogor now, for the 
shoots bring It into the ten leaf sfcago, and it is then strong enough 
to defy all further west winds, or diseases whatsoever. Still the 
orop has been woefully damaged, aud there remain many fields that 
are empty and thin. But from the ravages of a foe, more deadly 
even than the west wind, we havo been spared. Caterpillars have 
not appeared 1 These peats attack the orop in tho four-leaf stage, 
first, Small filmy nests aro obsefced on the tender leaves, and 
further examining reveals that eaoh nest contains one or more little 
caterpillars about a quarter-of-an-lnoh long. Whence the ioseots 
oome jbhat make these nests is a myetery, for they mast exist in 
myriads, yet they are not seen, and eo qulokly is the nest woven 
and the oreatmree oalled Into existence. 1 have seen a flourishing 
d op one morning, lovely as the oye aould wish, and the next day it 
is covered with oaterplllars. They soon grow, eating up the leaves 
of the plant, till they are in laoh long, or more, The orop 
vauishee, in a few days perhaps, thousands of btyghtt are oleared off, 
and the dreary prospeet meets the planter'seye wherever he goes 
of lands glaring empty in the tun. Bain Is the only remedy, lor 
aftolitare to eow over again. 


How we sigh for rain. Day# and days pan, and none oomes. 
The heat, though not so great at daring that frightful weet wind, 
inoreases steadily and becomes oppressive. Bat no olouds appear 
in the blazing sky. Moroh pastes and April oomes la, the orop T 
have Inoreases In tfzt, and In the most forward parte I set the 
weeding going. But several hundred biqh%* have to be re-town, 
and nought oan help me but rain. Gloomy are my thoughts as I 
ride about, and find April swiftly passing, too, and I make up my 
mind to a bad orop ; bad outturn, and no profits At length, one 
sultry afternoon, I observe In tho north-west a bank of otoudif, X 
watoh It eagerly. There le no breeze, bat heat broods npon the 
parohed earth, and objects seem to quiver In lt» Intensity, The 
clouds rise slowly, dark, with a curved line defined. Nearer, and 
nearer they approach. Utter sllenoe reigns In the atmosphere-** ' 
not a twig moves, and birds are mute, Still the olouds seem far 
off, when In a few minutes, so swift It their pace, they oome over- 
head gyrating and tumbling about. The breese oomes from them , 
Oh, so oool i Dust rashes through every nook and oronny of the 
bouse— but I cere not for that. Away I go, aud bareheaded enjoy 
the first oool moment I have felt for months, I get brisk with the 
bracing breeze Tho roiling of the thunder soon announces ^he ap- 
proach of rain, f and now down it oomes in huge drops, and thlok, 
oareerlng aw*y in lines, while the trees moan and groan In the foroe > 
of the galo. The bamboos twirl, almost touohlng tho ground In 
their elavtlo dipt. The tall baur trees bend like bows with their 
crowns of starry foliage. The stardy and majestlo peepult roar 
amongst their heavy branohea, and some, unable to stem the foroe 
of the gale, are uprooted, and He proneon the ground. Meanwhile 
I, glorying iu the ooolaoss of the revivifying breeze, am gaily pacing 
about and turoiog my face to the rain and wind. For two hours 
the storm blows, and the rain pours, and then It passes far away, 
and the sun, declining tn his evening journey, peers out oalm and 
big. The Indigo looks beautiful next morning; green, fresh, aud 
luxuriant, already it has grown But I pay email attention to the 
secure orop, Tho moisture, though Immediately after the rain 
exuberant, 1 know full well will uot last long In the great beat, 
and my re sowing must be all don* in a day, or the ohenoe of sno- 
oess Is small. Throughout the country, every ryot's buUooks end 
ploughs are requisitioned and with ploughs rakes, drills, and every 
implement I oan gather to turn up the soil, at work, I push on from 
early morn till night fall, sowing as bard as I oan. The beet eowlnge 
at this time of the year are broadcast sowings on the plough, #or 
the soil remains soft and the moisture is retained longest* Drillings 
are not so good, for It Is herd to break np the land thoroughly with 
drills efter a heavy fall of rairr. But I cannot obooie, any way must 
I sow, and save time. And I rejofoe In the evening to know that 
but little remains for the next day ; and that is on land that hoe 
been too wet to touoh. By noon of tho eooond day all le 
done. 

In three or four days the young orop appears above ground, for 
ft#the heat of April the seeds germinate quloker than In the early 
part of the season I am happy, for a fall orop meet* my view 
everywhere. No west wind oomes again to blow it all away. Only 
for the first day or two, grasshoppers, which are In swarms, do 
some damage, but the orop is so thick that what they eat hoe scarce- 
ly perceptible effect, aud when the shoots appear of the eeoood 
pair of leaves they oan do no moro injury. Crlokote alto abound, 
aud destroy some, but lu flolds few and far between. To moke 
my j >y oomplete, another nor'-wester oomes In about a week, and 
the rain that falls seourei the orop beyond all further harm. 
Pleasant are my feellags then, as time goes on, and I watch the 
Indigo grow. No more feare oppress me Weeding Is the only 
process that Is going on, and as May panes* and June oomee in, 
happy anticipations fill my breast of a suoosesful if atari , 

B, 0. L, 

Holloway's Pills aro strongly recommended to all persons 
who are much reduced 'n power and condition, whose stomaohe 
arc weak, and whose nerves are shattered. The beneficial tffeo's 
of these Pills will be perceptible after a few days' trial, though a 
more extended course may be required to re establish perfeot 
hearth. Holloway's medicine acts on the organs of digestion, and 
Induces oompleto regularity la the stomeob, liver, ptnoreae, and 
kidneys. The treatment le both safe and oertala In resalt fnd la 
thoroughly consistent with observation, experlenoe, and oomaten 
sense, eft he purification of the blood, the removal of all noxtoua 
matter from tho secretions, and the excitement of gentlo aotfon fm 
the bowels, are the eonrees of the curative power! of BoM*W*|'f 
niffy- 
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GOVERNMENT GRASS FARMS. 

[Bt> OoaaBSPONDiirr.] 

Twa subject has not received the attention from the Intelligent 
public which 11 perhaps, deserves. Tire ceases may bt assigned 
for Ihls s— First the range of utility of grata farms la limited and 
second any improvements effected by them In the enpply of 
fodder or In the cheapening of the market are not generally kaown 
or appreciated. Grata farma per te arc not fated to work any 
great revolution In the supply of fodder for mounted branohea or 
transport ; and It !• the knowledge of tbla It may be which haa 
prevented any wide dlaonealon about them being entered Into 
by thoee whoee experience entitle* them to speak and whose 
opinions if expressed, would doubtless carry great weight. 

It Is now some five years slnoe attention was drawn to the 
■nbjsot of the fodder supply of mounted oorpa Brltiah and native. 
Disputes were frequent between zemlndara and villagers on 
the one side, and Government grass-cutters on the other 
—these disputes often culminating In assault and battery. 
It was Imperative that some steps should be taken which 
would prevent this and among other proposed remedies, grass 
farms were sugggeated. It would seem that a pretty general 
Idea existed that all that would be necessary to 
obtain a floe crop of grass would be to take up a 
pleoe of land, enolose or otherwise preserve It ; and then, when 
the rains came, bountiful Nature would, without assistance, pro- 
duce an abundant crop of good grass 'fit for hay for horses. It Is 
only necessary to look at the sides of railway lines to see the 
fallacy of this. No land could be more carefully preserved from 
trespass or graze than these strips ; in fact, railway companies are 
liable to heavy floes If their walls or rails are found broken down 
and cattle straying on their land. But what sort of grass Is found 
there T Only the coarsest of the indigenous grasses of India— 
Ase. kute, et hoegtnut omne. Thera are, of oourse, patohei here 
and there where excellent grass grows ; but these are few and far 
between, and will Inevitably decrease in number In accordance 
wltAthe Immutable law of survival of the fittest, — the fittest being 
In this case, the strongest and ooaraest. The growth of the coarser 
grasses Is a great deal stronger than that of the finer, sweeter 
kinds, and consequently the latter get crowded out. This process 
oan be seen going on anywhere where an originally good plot of 
land has been preserved from trespass, but neglected ai regards 
care. 

This subject of grass farms may be considered under two prin- 
cipal heads. 

(1) . What Is required of a grass farm for It to be a suooeis ? * 

(2) . What Is required by It ? 

The answer to (l) mty be shortly stated to be a good, wholesome 
and pure supply of fodder, and In sufficient quantity to meet the 
requirements of mounted oorps, British and native, and of the 
transport that m\y be looated In the station, at a cost not lo 
excess of what would, under the present system, be paid by Govern- 
ment Isr the feeding of these animals. That the former (a whole- 
some supply) Is not prooured under the grass cutter system Is a 
well-known fact. Anthrax has been traoed to Impure grass, and a 
case ooourred at Bareilly In the early part of 1884, which was 
attributed to grass, and the whole supply brought In by the grass- 
cutters was destroyed, Veterinary Surgeon T. J, Symonds. F, L. 8 , 
In writing on this system, states, It Is probably the means of In- 
troducing anthrax '* Into oar stables through the roots and 
rubbish wbloh constitute the ohlef grass supply of India ; ” and, 
again In speaking of the universal practice of grass-ontters wash- 
ing their grais to add weight and oolour to their bundles, 11 the 
evils of washing are manifold; but perhaps the greatsst objection 
Is the possible Introduction of anthrax among the horses by grass 
being washed In water oontalnlng the organisms or sports peculiar 
to this disease. 11 

Again the under fed, and lll-oared-for ponies kept np.by the 
«< donble<ftandle” grass-cutters are often the first to be attaoked 
by glanders, anthrax eto ; and thus unless very oarefnlly and fre- 
quently InspsQted are a eon roe of danger to the oorps to whloh they 
are attached. The establishment too of grass cutters Is seldom 
If ever oomplete ; and the deficiency of grass has theref ore* to be 
male up by purohase by the Commissariat Department, This 
means simply buying in the market whloh Is neoeamily sxpenslve 
IA& m aU grass taken to the bafltif t* well washed at Hate 
giW PM> S S Ml 4** w to* •btatfoo i total ftbov*. 


A last and a more telling Indlotmefat against the grass -ou Iter 
system Ps that at nearly every station tbs grass-cutter, on behalf 
of Government, steals the property of the aemlndar. This 
Irritates the native population ; and the malnfte uauoe of this 
system of theft Is a blot on the fair fame of the Government. This 
was strongly brought out before the Committee whleh eat In 1881* 
82 to InTtf Hgatt this matter, and In eeme stations— Agra, for 
las tanas— reached snob a pitch at one time that for some months 
grass had to be purchased although there were grasa-outtere present 
with their oorps, 

This grasa-outter system applies to mounted oorps only— not 
transport— and more especially Brltiah. The native cavalry are 
allowed compensation whenever the ooat of a horse's kssp exoeeds 
Rs, 13 8. Thsn again the nnwholeeome well-soaked basaar gram 
has to be pnrohased, or the money obtained for compensation Is 
spent In pnrohaelng out ting and staoklng grass' from lands near, 
rented for the purpose whloh ehonld be done by the grass farm arfd 
could be so done eaetly, at a much lesa ooat to Government, 

Supply for transport stands of oourse on a very different basis. 
The fodder is arranged for and aeonred, year by year, by contraotc 
at fixed rates; and so as regards It, the ralton d'etre of a grass farm 
rests solely on the food supplied being better aud, It Is hoped, oheap* 
er. That good hay Is superior to the beet bhooea i must be apperent 
to every one ; slnoe bhooea Is but the drled-ap and wasted stalk of 
a orop whloh has thrown all Its nutriment Into ite seed, while hay 
Is, or should be, made of gras* out at Its prime, vis., at the time of 
flowering. Another great advantage would be the taking away 
from gomastas and others the Incentive to starve the animals, and 
make money oat of oontraotors for the fodder supply ; as hay 
ensilage and green grass have a less marketable value than bhooe * . 

Regarding (2)— As before pointed out, something more than 
mere preservation of land I* required for a good grass orop. Some 
hold the theory that any land, poor or rich, will produce good grass; 
but this Is plainly wrong. Grass, like all other plants, oan only pos- 
sess what It oan obtain from the laud, with the result that poor 
soli will produce only poor grasses, and, conversely, rioh soil will 
give us good grasses. To ensure a perfect pasture, the land 
"must be clean, In good heart, well drained, and the sorfaoe be 
thoroughly pulverised— ” at least, so saysjMr- M. H. Sutton (of the 
great firm of seed growers, Reading, In a small pamphlet), than 
whom there oan be no greater authority on this subject. Again, 
regarding care, he says :— M Weeding is always a matter of great 
Importance even In 'seeds/ but muoh more so In a permanent pas* 
tare.” Grass farms must, of noosslty, oonslst of permanent pas- 
tures almost entirely. Hence preservation unaooom pained by the 
neoeisary care will not produce th* quality of grass we desire. 
Deep and thorough ploughing aud cleaning must be the commence 
ment of oar operations. Then at the proper seaioo, either 
sowing of grass seed of a kind suitable to the place, or 
planting of 11 doob," a grass whloh will grow and yield 
plentifully almost anywhere. Manuring with the plough, 
ing, and a good top-dressing afterwards must by no means be for- 
gotten, and a rolling, too, to finish up with. Now, with the 
exception of weeding, the orop may be left to Nature. What we 
sow, that will we reap ; and only the best grasses, snob as unjun , 
doob and j anew ar should be pat down. In efteq years oarsfnl 
weeding, and an occasional opening of the soil by a light ploughing, 
with plentiful manuring, Is all that will bs required. 

Farms have been started on two distinct principles : (l) That of 
the rukh system ; (2) that of farmlog cantonment lands. The 
latter would appear to have deolded ad Vintages over the former. 
The rukhs are geoerally some distance out of oautonments, some- 
times as muoh as 25 to 30 miles. This necessarily inoreases tha 
oost of the fodder on Its arrival in the station, owing to ovrrlege, 
and must tend to waste and Icoreased expenditure from tha diffi- 
culty of exercising due supervision. Cantonment lands, on the 
other hand, are situated where the grass Is required, and are 
dlreotly under the eye of the officers responsible for 
the working of the farm/' The Umballa Farm Is an 
example of the former, and Allahabad one of the latter. 
At the former station a heavy loss has been Incurred, owing to the 
bay made being unfit for issue. At the latter station Urge profits 
have been made. There are, then, Irrespective of the Improve- 
ments to cantonment*, more advantages gained by taking up can- 
tonment lands than by spending large sums of money In parches Ing 
rukhi. In Cawnpore a farm, started on the Allahabad ayatem, has 
had great diffioaties to oontend with as they who know the dry 
arid soil of that oantonment oan well understand ; bat, 
judging from a recent report on the farm, It has now begun 
to pay Its way. This is as unfavorable a oantonment for 

gm» tou t * qwkm m m$i m* y«*> * «»«. 
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struggle, It has surmounted all difficulties, What oroshaa farms 
at the oataat la tha vary Heavy rant to be paid for the land, 
whloh falla aapaolaliy hard on the struggling enterprise at a time 
whan all available money la required for preparing and planting 
the lauds, A meana of avoiding thla la propoaed later on. 

The working of only five great farm* (at Rewal Plndee, Umbel la, 
Meerut, Oawnpore and Morar) ahovred for 1884 85 a profit to 
Government of about Ra. 9,000. Allahabad olalmed Rt. 17,000 
for Ita profit i making a total, on the alx farma In exlalenoe, of 
Rs, 26,000, And thla la but the oommenoemenl, Bat it would be 
far preferable to aee leaa aooount taken of the profit, and, inatead, 
real eteedy effort* made by ploughing, manuring, cleaning, eto. , 
etc., to Improve the landa up to a high pitch. This meana money ; 
and aa long ae Government vlewa the eubjeot in the light of merely 
a aavlng of expenditure, no aerloua effort, with the oonaequent of 
^ large expenditure, la likely to be made by thoae responsible for tha 
finanolal oondltlon of the farms. Let Government look more to 
the praotloal result of the scheme with respeol to quality and 
quantity of aupply just at first, making it understood that they 
will not mind a loss at the outset If good progress be shown ; and 
eventually fine graaa landa will exist In every cantonment, and the 
saving will be far greater than It ever will be If the farms are 
oramped now or fear of showing a loss on the years' 
working. Any one, exoept perhaps those who have charge of the 
farms, who has had the opportunity of seeing the hay at pre* 
sent made by these farma, will admit that there is a very large 
margin still left for Improvement ; but farming experience Is 
possessed by few who come oat to this country, and oannot be 
ploked up all at once. Let farms be started, and exist for five 
years at least, and then a fair judgment may be arrived at as to 
whether a really superior quality of fodder can be obtained from 
them and at a less coat to the State. 

It la bnt fair that the first duty of cantonment lands should be 
to provide fodder for the mounted corps and transport stationed In 
that cantonment ; and, considering that grass Is far and away 
more healthy than orops In the neighbourhood of a station, the 
carrying out of thla idea would be beneficial both to Government 
and the cantonmenta. It would, moreover, far from Interfering with 
manoeuvres, add for that purpose a Urge quantity of that which, 
formerly under cultivation, was Impassable on aooount of the 
damage that would be done. Cantonments ought, then, to have a 
share In grass farms ; and the Cantonment Magistrate, If nnable 
to help In the working, might do so In affording the olerloal and 
proteotlog establishments. No rent should be paid by the farm 
to cantonment funds, bnt the aotual deficit In the working 
expenses of the cantonment, caused by the lands not being rented 
out to cultivators, should be guaranteed from the grass farm, as 
also a certain sum yearly from Its profits to be sent In improve- 
ments, etc,, In the cantonment. This would free the grass farm 
from the Incubus of a heavy rout, and be no less, In fact, to thedj 
cantonment ; while the profits made by contractors, middlemen 
and others, who hang about cantonment courts for plokings made 
In leasing oat land, selling the dead trees and outtlngs, fruit 
gardens, etc,, would accrue to the State, The grass farm would 
•till lease out fruit gardens, etc, , but Its dealings would be direct 
with the smaller purchaser, not through large men who sublet, 
The large amount gained by Impounded animals would, too, be- 
oeme the perquisite of Government, and would, probably, pay 
entirely for the protection of the land. 

It baa been itated against grass farms that, though half-a-dozen 
have been In existence some three years now, the neoesslty for 


gran-cutters' tats. Government should supply the neoeeeary 
number of mules or ponies wblob oould be used as carriage on an 
emergsnoy, Thais would form an Integral part of the oorpe, 
while attached to tt, and should he Inspected, etc., like the horses 
of the corps. Pensions and gratuities might be offered the men, 
•s to the present grate-cutters, and would form an extra Induce- 
ment to take service. We should not stop short at British mounted 
oorpe ; native osvalry should be Inolnded, Compensation for 
dearness of fodder, etc,, should be done away with, and grasa 
should be supplied by the gras* farm at rates to be fixed locally, 
having reference to the limit np to whloh a sowar foods his animal 
at his own expense, In this, again, a large earing would accrue to 
Government. 

(1 ) Let Government start grass farms at svery cantonment 
where mounted corps are stationed, 

(II,) Let graes-oattere be dispensed with; 

(111,) Let osntonments be paid no rent for the lands, bnt Its 
aotual expense be goarantaed from the grass farms, with an 
allowance for Improvement. 

(Iv. ) Let these farms be thoroughly and properly onltlvated 
as moh, 

(v ) Let farm labourers be engaged to move with oorpe, and go 
on servioe with them, 

(vl.) Let ponies for these men, when handed over to oorpe for 
a maroh, be provided by Government. 

Were the above suggestions carried oat, It teems likely that the 
difficulty of the fodder supply In India may be sarmounted, 
—Pioneer, 

| FODDER AND FEEDING. 

| [By Da. A. P. Aitkin.] 

It Is well-known to farmers that the nutritlonsness of fodders of 
the same kind varies very much ; that, for example, the grass of 

I one meadow will fatten a bullock while that of another wltl not j 
that hay made from one field may be maoh richer than that from 
another, although the kinds of grass dou'l differ much ; and that 
hay made from the same field may be good or bad according to a 
■ variety of circumstances. An analysis of these different fodders 
| ought to reveal the oauee of the variations In quality, and one has 
only to glance at the large number of analyse! of hay published 

I annually both in this country and elsewhere to see how greaTU the 
difference in the composition of that standard fodder. The con- 
stituents ere found to range as follows 

Albuminoids ... «• 6 to 14 per oent. 

Carbohydrates ^ 35 to 65 „ 

Fet ... ... ... IJ to 5 „ 

Wood fibre _ «» 20 to 38 „ 

Ash mm mm mm* 41 tO 9 ,, 

These differences, greet as they are, do not nearly indloate the 
extent to whloh ti e feeding quality may range, for It It 
Is found that the digestibility of the constituents vary 
directly aooordlng to their abundance. The smaller the 
proportion of the albuminoid matter in bay the less digestible 
It Is ; tbns, In the case of a sample of hay with 6 or 7 per oent 
albumlnlods, only about 40 per oent will be found to be diges- 
tible ; while in a sample with from 12 to 14 per oent albuminoids, 
somewhere between 60 and 70 per per oent will be digestible ; 
so that the digestible albumen oontalned In hay may range from 
less than 3 to as muoh aa 10 per oent or more As with abumln- 
olds, so with the other constituents of the fodder, although not 


grass-outtere Is as great as ever, and Irritation between land- 
holders and iiriori grass-oatters has not been allayed. But, surely 
this Is not the fault of grass farms, bnt rather of the oreeplng, 
crawling mode of progression whloh Government so delights In 
where— this Is only In six stations— grass farms exist, grass- 
onttere are also kept np, and. In some pleoes, the farm is ham- 
pered and put to extra expens* thereby. The reason for this Is 
that, In the event of a move, the oorpswill require grass- outters, 
Bat suppose that Government has at length perceived that grass 
firms not only Improve the fodder supply, but ere equal to It and 
are a eouroe of eoonomy, and that grass farms are started In all 
eantonmegts where mounted oorpe are quartered. It would, with- 
out doubt, be easy enough then to do away entirely with grass 
ontters and thslr wretched ponies. On every farm a large number 


In so marked a manner ; bnt It Is evident that one kind of bay 
may be twloe or perhapa three times more nutritions then another, 
There aro various olroumsfeanoes whloh affect the value 
of hey as a fodder. In the first plaoe there Is, of 
oourse, the kind of grass from whloh It Is made. It la found 
that the different grasses whloh grow In our meadows have 
very different nutritive values, even when grown upon the 
same land and In the same season. The analysts of Mr. David 
Will on, Jr., of Oar bet h, published In the last volume (1886) of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society's Tr ant actions , by far the 
‘most elaborate and thorough Investigation Into the nutritive qua- 
lities of meadow grasses that has been made In this odhntry, show 
very dearly how far even the best kinds of meadow gfass differ 
In feeding value. To that paper the reader must be referred for 


of labourers would be always required, and, if permanent employ- full information on this snbjsot, 

meat were promised, there weald bo no difficulty In securing in the next plaoe, there Is the nature of the land on which the 
sufficient men to enter Into an agreement to proceed with crops grasses are grown. A strong fertile soil 'produce*, ae a rale, 
from station to station (returning always to their own station on grass containing a larger proportion of albuminoid matter than 
completion of that dut>), au a to go on active servioe on the usual a poor soil; and the same toll, when well manured, prodnoea 
Increased rates of pay. Instead of Ul-olothed, and nnder-fed usually a grass, richer la Alkuotta thin vhsa unfflhUMidt | 
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toy tonally, hiouti II frequently happens that heaVy mwur- 
h|, while h enormously Increases the quantity of grots, 
does not at the lime time Improve lt« quality. It 
' mjf bi that |he proportion of albuminoid matter li Increased 
to eofee ettehi by the monurtng, bat It doee not neoessorlly follow 
tbit that InevoMe correspondingly Improves the feeding quality 
of thegroM, for there may be n far more then oorreipondlog 
Inorenee In the amount of woody fibre, whtoh diminish ee the dlges- 
ttbtlty of the fodder. Thai It Is notlaed that greet which has 
been heavily dosed with nitrate of soda, or with llqald manure, 
or grass whioh hoe been rapidly foroed away with sewage, does 
not form so nutritive a diet as ordinary well-grown meadow grate* 
Besides being less nutritious. It lacks flavour, and stock do not eat 
h with muok relish. The ohlet oharun that It poteestet for the 
farmer Is Its great bulk, but that a Y so It deceptive, for an anmaal 
proportion of Its weight In the green stale oonelete of water. For 
som* purpotee It may be more Important to seoure a greater balk 
tf hay than to obtain a smaller amount possessing a higher 
loading quality, as, for Instanoe, when a relatively Urge 
number of store stock ha* to be kept through the winter. The 
Increased faolllttee that are now available by meant of oon- 
neatrated feeding staffs to augment tho feeding value of fodder 
mg y teod to make farmers lest careful regarding the quality than 
the quantity of the rough fodder they produce ; bat unless where 
etraw It very toaroe It mutt be regarded at a mistake to taorltloe 
the quality to the quantity of bay and especially of meadow hay. 

Oood moadow hay It a oholoe and moet nutritious fodder, end In 
ordar to obtain It at its beat It le not only Important that It should 
consist of the better kinds of grasses and be grown on good land, 
bnt It must also be out at the proper season. It Is a common 
mistake to allow grass to grow too long for the production of 
bay of fine quality. It Is well known that hay made from gr&u 
out early la far more nutritious than that made from gran 
wbloh,ls oat lata or allowed to ripen ; but the temptation to allow 
grass to grow to lie full stature before outtlng It Is very groat, 
nod It le especially so In this oountry where in most districts it is 
very difficult to win. It is well however, that farmers should 
bo tally aware of the great difference la feeding quality between 
grias out before fiiwerlng and grata out after flowering or 
when ripe, In order to show this, a very Instructive experiment 
was tea do at Hohenhelm. A meadow wai divided into three parte, 
gut port wo« out fully six weeks before the usual time of hay- 
making, another woe oat nearly a month befojre that time, and the 
third was oat at the time when hay-mtkiag began In tho district. 
Tha threa kinds of bay were fed to sheep, and It was foand that the 
fint outtlng'oont dued In the dry matter of the hay nearly 20 per 
oent, the aebbnd about 12 per oent, and the third only about 9 
per oent of digestible albumen. Had the third outtlng been made 
a fortnight later, when the grass would have been full ripe, as It 
frequently Is In this oountry before hay-making Is ever, the deteri- 
oration In quality would have been muoh greater. Along with 
great lot* of quality ae regards albumen, there was a gain In the 
amounts digestible woody fibre and carbohydrates, but that 
gala went only a very ahort way In compensating for the loss of 
albumen. 

The ohlef difficulty we have to oontend with In making hsy !u 
Sootland, especially tn tho higher dlstrlots, la the uncertainty of 
the weather, and th 1 * h the or’y other olroumstauoe that need 
h§ here referred to os affecting the feeding valuo of hay. The 
value of hay and all other fodders depends upon the quality and 
qnontliy of the soluble nutritive matter It oontalns ; and when 
toy Is exposed to rain ths soluble matter Is washed out of It. So 
Itogns the grass Is growing a superabundance of rain do j It com- 
p^ratlTfly little harm, and even after it i fs out the occurrence of 
rainy weather does not Injure It very severely. While the stem 
and leaf remains unbroken It Is fairly well proteoted ; but after it 
has been teased about In the prooeia of tending, the broken and 
bruised parts of the plants from so many openings or leaks through 
wiiioh the up of the plant erudee, and Is capable of being easily 
wished away. Hay whlob has been exposed to wet weather In thle 
waf, may lose as meoh os one-third of Its nutritive matter. It is the 
jee« soluble and less nutritious part that Is left, and euoh hay is 
found to hive a very muoh diminished amount of carbohydrates 
and a ^relatively very large proportion of woody fibre. This 
Is found to be the oaie In ordinary meadow hsy, but to a far 
greater extent In olovor hay, for the soluble part of elover Is very 
oasUf washed away. 

Whfit bos been said of meadow hay appllee even mere forcibly to 
clover hay, tot the Italy part of olover Is the moil nutritive part of 
, the ladder, tod It U very tfcnder and liable to Injury. Clover sui- 
In being made Into hey On that sooount, fora 
tlilMllMlWtttf dry Mfr llWlnie, owing lo Its delicacy 


and brittleness, orumbtee Into small fragments daring toy-making, 
and never finds Its way to the hay stack* 

There Is no way by whioh grass oan be so profitably usod as by 
consuming It In the green state, either by posturing or soiling. In 
preserving It In any way whatever there Is a certain Inevitable lost 
of nutritive food material that must be taken Into aooount, One of 
the ohlef loeses to whioh hay 1s liable Is the loss of a considerable 
proportion of the small olover leaves and the stems 
and leaves of the small bat very nutritious herbs that 
constitute so much, not only to the nutrltlouiaess, but also to 
the r elish and touio properties of meadow grass. Until a few 
years ago there was no way la whioh grass was preserved for 
winter fodder except os hay, and well-gotten, sweet-smelling hay 
Is a kind of preserved fodder so attractive, both bo man and beast, 
that he who possesses It Is not apt to reflect what proportion of 
the total nutrimeut grown upon the field has been safely stored 
on the steading. It Is only when, owing to adverse conditions, 
the quantity and quality of the hay is far from satisfactory that 
a farmer Is prone to ask himielf whether It would not have beeo 
more profitable to have out his grass earlier and preserved it In 
the wet state Instead of in the dry. In the making of ensilage he 
has the opportunity of so doing, and that method of preserving 
fodder possesses aome maulfest advantages whioh are rapidly 
bringing it into favour In many parts of the oountry.— North British 
Agriculturist . 

NANKIN COTTON. 

It Is a common complaint that the ono thing wanted for the in- 
dustrial development of ladfa la more openings for European enter- 
prise, Natives seldom initiate, and the pioueers of every now In- 
dustry have invariably been Europeans. I thluk I am in a position 
to show that there Is a field hitherto untrodden by tho latter whioh, 
if it does not hold out the prospects of an Eldorado, presents tne 
muoh safer bait of au industry that from its nature oau hardly be 
overdone. 

I have seen lately some ourious statfatioB of the world's consump- 
tion of cotton, Itamouuts to a total of eleven million bales annually, 
averaging 400 lbs. , eaoh. But, say the disciples of Manchester ; 
u Great as is this oousumptlon.it is not nearly a great as it ought to 
be. The world's population is quite able to oousume thirty or forty 
million bales annually." 1 only give these Agues to show what the 
best authorities thiuk ou the subject. As a matter of fact the South- 
ern States of Amerloa have, in the oourso of less than a cen- 
tury, Increased their outturn of raw ootton from nil to more than 
six million bales annually. This industry may truly be said to have 
advanced by leaps and bounds all through. But there are signs that 
the period of its greatest rato of dovolopmeut has ceased, and that 
competing countries need no longer fear that tho American giant 
will crush hli rivals. lu 1359, on tho eve of tho olvil war, the 
Southern States grew four million bales of cotton They now 
grow slxaud-a-half millions, or an advance of GO per oent In 23 
years. This may be considered slow In comparison to the jump 
from eight bales In 1792 to four millions lu 1853, It is a ourious 
foot that In the oourso of the present generation the number of 
bales growu has tallied almost exactly with tho number of the 
negro population. Before the war the slaves were put down at 
five mUlloos. At present the negroes are said to number betwoen 
six are sevon millions. The coincidence between these figures be- 
comes more striking when read by the light of a conversation 1 had 
with an American planter not long ago. He told me that the ohlef 
difficulty in ootton planting was the labour in pioklng the bolls off 
the plants, that the negroes could command their owa terms for 
suoh hbour, the price of whioh was the meat oostly Item lo the 
process of cultivation, 

I take this to mean that the demand for labour has out-run the 
supply, and that until some boll ptokiug machine has been Invented 
(furnishsd with eyes to see the differeuoe between worm-eaten bolls 
and sound ones) the negro will continue to command his own 
price, Iu other words, the Increase in ootton-plantlng tn America 
now depends on the Inorease of the negro population, which, 
though very rapid, oannot keep pace with the growth $& the ootton 
Industry on the same continent daring the flrBt half of the present 
century. Having, as I believe, shown that America, though a for- 
midable rival, Is one whose competition oan be faoed without ex- 
traordinary risk, 1 shall endeavour to prove that the cultivation of 
the variety known as Nankin ootton may be undertaken by Eu- 
ropeans in some parts of this oountry wi>h the reasonable hope of 
pniflfc. 

The fint thing that strikes the observer In couneotion with the 
ootton cultivation of India Is the entire absence of European tn« 
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tarprlM. Colton It grown under every latitude from the Pm jib of application when the circumstances of the country are token into 
to Tutloorio, bat In no elngle Instance tbit I am aware of, hae any account. ” 

European seriously taken up the builneee of cotton cultivation. In my opinion the humble experiment I have made deoldes this 
Many experiment* have been tried with exotic varieties New question in the affirmative, but there are certain drawbacks to be 
Orleane, Egyptian, Ao,, but theie have been expeilmente merely ; taken into aooount. 

and have led to no praotloal result. The eame may be said of the The difficulty about the growth of this staple Is the belief, more 
variety that heads' this letter* It hae been grown in jail gardens or leei general, that It hae a tendenoy to revert to the ordinary 
and ao forth, but no one has eerionsly taken up the cultivation type of Indian cotton. The value of Nankin, or khakui, cotton 
with the view of making a livelihood out of It. It is with the depends entirely on Ita colour, whloh la quite unaffected Jby any 
view of aaaieting any that may be dlapoaed to do ao that I make number of waahlnga, A permanent colour by no meant unattraot- 
publio the result of my own experiments tn the peat three yeara. i ve \ n appearance la certain to add Immenaely to the aelllng value 
In July, 1884, 1 obtained aome seed from tho Cawnpore expert* of any cotton. Let alone the demand for It whloh exleta for 
mental farm, whloh I proeeded to aow in a compound adjoining military and sporting purpoaea a yet wider range oi uaeiulueaa ta 
the ravtnee of Agra* The soil waa anything but rloh, to open among the fair tex. A praotloal lllui tratlon of this was given 
^judge by the difficulty I have had In keeping alive a small patch of the other day by a native doth morohaut who haa extensive deal* 
doob grass In the same field, It was of coarse sandy, and had not, ings with Europe, and supplies moat of the requirements of the 
ao far aa I am aware, been cultivated for thirty or forty yeara* The residents of this station. This man who, by dint of long experience 
only preparation I gave to the ground waa to have It levelled, the baa learned to gauge the taates of the Anglo-Indian community in 
surfeoe being covered with mounds whloh I afterwards discovered the matter of dress, offered to take off my hands any cloth woven 
to be very old graves, Some little time olapsed in these prepara* of khakee cotton I might poaaeaa. In short, when made np with 
Ilona, and by the time the field had had a couple ot ploughings, suitable trimmings, It forms a dangerous adjunot to the ahafta 
Julyiwaa at an end. To asiiat me I employed au ancient agrioul* that the fairer portion of humanity prepare for the over* 
tnrist who had cotton fields of hla own, and he smiled at my folly throw of the sterner ssx. Suoh being the onto, It will be a 
when I told him to put down the seed on the 1st of August, I may thousand pities If a colour ao suitable to the purposes of Love and 
remark that in this part of the country all the cotton which is not War should show a tendenoy to rapidly degenerate Into oommon- 
sown on Irrigated fields, is put down with the very first rains plaoe white. I am not able to answer this question decisively ; 
that fall in the latter part of June and beginning of the Indications I have seen, seemlug to point both w^ya. So far 
July. Irrigated cotton la put down much earlier, say as I can judge there is no difference between the oolour of the first 
at the end of April or beginning of May, In sow- year’s orop and that of the thi. 1 At the same time It is absolute* 
log on the 1st of Augnst I had violated tho first principles of ly certain that white holla are to be fouud occasionally, actually 
Indian agrloultnre, aa practised by the ryot of the North-Western growing on the earn > a^iks aa the khzkei t coloured ones. It la 
Provinces. The result, however, proved that In spite of ao bad a difficult to understand how this comes about, but a Darwlalan may 
atart, the cotton was quite able to take oar© of Itself Early in be tempted to regard It as uu Illustration of the theory that all 
Ootober of the same year ooourred one of the greatest falls of rain diversities of typo are due to oooMlonal divergences from a com- 
ever known In the upper portiou of the North Western Provinces, mon origin. Whatever the cause, It kh'ikee cotton shows a 
In some district more than 20 Inches fell In the course of a few tendenoy to degenerate to white, the oure mast be found In the 
days. The result of this deluge so late In the season was most dli- Importation of fresh seed from China. It Is too soon, however, 
astrous to the cotton orops, the outturn being in some oases a quar- to assume, as a matter of oertalnty, that this must be the result of 

ter of what It would have been under ordinary circumstances. My ita continued cultivation In this country. Another difficulty A^at 

Nanklu cotton, whloh had had 15 Inches of rain upon it appeared will beset the European grower of kha,kte ootton la the 
to suffer less than auy other, The bolls were, of course, worm absence of any guaranleee that he will be permitted to enjoy the 
eaten (there were very few bolls in the country that were not fruit of his labours. The Scriptural, expression about sowing 
worm eaten that season) but the plants were healthy, and showed for other men to reap U to be seen every day lu this oountry, In 
that the greatest mistake made In the sowing was In scattering plain English thieving Is carried ou to an alarming extent, and not 
the seed broadcast, Unlike the Indigenous Indian ootton, the Nan- a family would reap the bolls off their own ootton plants unless 

kin Is a bushy plant, and requires plenty of space between the they kept watch over them day and night. This I know from 

rows In which it should be sown. My field was, In fact, spoiled by personal experience, for many a time and oft have 1 heard the 
having too many plants, whloh hindered each other from getting rill voice of an old woman warning off intruders from fields In 
light and air* But the bolls oame in plenty all the same, and hloh the bolls were beginning to burst* So long as khaket 
the staple, though damaged by worms, was quite good enough ootton Is uot grown by the natives the danger of theft is minimized, 
to manufacture Into ooarse doth suitable for shooting suits, but If It should come to be generally adopted the European would 

In calling attention to the mistakes made In tho cultivation of have a hard time of It in protecting his fields from invasion, 
this field, It Is soarcely neoossary to point out that the plant proved Dltohes and fences would beoome absolutely ueoessary, and they 
Itself much hardier than its Indigenous brother in tho same district, are already pretty common among the fields of ootton and sngaroane 
So far aa I anf aware, It would have been Impossible for desec that are sown by Irrigation, In short, a higher style of agrioul* 
ootton sown In August to have tldod through an Ootober deluge and ture would have to be adopted to make the cultivation permanent- 
produce bolls afterwards The plants would have ran I ito wood, ly useful, and I believe the results would astonish many who think 
bnt would not have yielded oottoa fibre, Myphnt*. continued to they already kuow a good deal about ootton growing In India* 
yield bolls all through the cold season, and at tho eud of that time That, under exceptional olroumitanoes, a field of the ordinary detee 
I forbore plucking them up, as a natlvo would have done with b's cotton oan yield 4001hs, an sore, Is a fact I found out long ago 
desee ootton. They lived through the fieroe heats of May and Juno from-a punkah ooolie I In a moment of confidence he told me the 
without any Irrigation whatever, and to my delight put forth exact quantity of kurp v (ootton in eeed) he obtained from a field 
daring the following rains an abundance of leaf and flower, that whose dimensions be knew aud though the area was small, as far 
proved conclusively the plant had fouud Its natural habitat. The as I oan remember much below an acre, the yield was In the pro- 
second year’s orop was better than tho first, the staple was stronger portion I have named, He told me that the yield was quite ex- 
and quite fine enough to be workod up Into a lady’s riding habit. oeptlonal, and due to the soil being very rich and well manured. 

Another year’* trial was given to the same p’ants. They again course It was irrigated Iu faot to sow ootton on oulrrlgated 
yielded, but not eo plentifully as on the previous oooaslon, aud land in this part of India, is almost a waste of time and labour, 

their nppearanoe justified the conoluslon that either they or the but lu absence of wells and bullocks what Is to be done. Year 

soil were exhausted. Not a farthing was spent in weeding or by 7* ar * unleM 1 * m B reafcl ? ml,t »keu, the ryots are increasing the 
Irrigation from first to last, and tho net result was a couple of area ^ tbelr Irrigated fields, and It is only a question otaime as to 
bandied yards of serviceable cloth in return for a few pounds of when the whole of the North-West Provinces will be prgleoted 
seed scattered broadcast in a field that had been fallow for a b ? well>( For A European to engage in ootton planting It 

generation ! No manure had beeo used ; In fact, the view I took w>1 * be D0 °***ary for him to assume from the oom- 

In making the experiment was this ; 11 The Indian ryot, if urged uenoement that his fields should be Irrigated, and he should there* 
by an over-zealous oolleotor to grow khakee cotton, will be sure to , * or ® A district to which irrigation oau bs most easily sffeoted, 
sow the seed In his worst field, and neither weed nor Irrigate the ! * am 006 A P^^on to speak authoritatively on the subjsot, but 
plants, I will do the same, and see If they have vitality enough lQ PVtolon Saharanpore should offer greater facilities to the 
to stand suoh treatment. A rough test of this sort Is far more Ewpean than any ether district in the North-Western Provinoes. 
Ukely to deoide whether the plant Is capable of being natarallied, staple already grown there Is longer jbon any tp he found In 
than elaborate experiments oarried out undtr condition* Iropoiilbjp ^0 dtaUtcti gbout gad ippiantn giro lithe preferfluott 
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II t« therefore reasonable to assume that khahee ootton grown ther fl 
will be augjr lor to the lame variety grown eliewfatrt , It may not 
be known to aome of your reader* that Baharanpore U undor the 
came parallel of Latitude aa New Orleeni. Bo far aa ollmate goea, It 
•bonld be eeoond to none in India (or the purpoaea of ootton grow- 
fog, the aoi! la rioh-wltneea the noble trees’.on theDehra-Ssharaupore 
road— and water aeema to be near the aurfaoe. With theae advanta- 
gee it ahonld fare better than In the dry, burnt up plaina about 
Agra, whioh oontinue to grow an ever-lnoreaatog area of fates ootton, 
Were I SO yeara younger I might be tempted to try the exp erl- 
menl of oarefully attempting the growth of exotlo ootton at 
Baharanpore, Failure, in prevlou* attempt*, la no proof that.suc- 
oeu done not lie In the future, and with the number of young 
BngUahmen aeeklng employment auoh attempt* ahould be repeat- 
ed. Capital ie forthcoming for muob worie venturer, bogua 
gold mines, and eo forth, and it would be better for all, if aome 
of It would take the direction I have indicated, I may oonolude 
by laying that I do not pocieaa an aore of land In Baharanpore, 
and oan write without bias, if without aenie.— M Agra, J. A. G. G," 
In the Englishman. 


THE CULTIVATION OF A WOOD FOR TEA BOXES. 


I HA VI been travelling for more than two month* through the 
northern part of India in order to study foreat vegetation from the 
point of view of a forester and botanist. This I was enabled to do 
with the greateat profit through the kind recommendation* of Dr. 
Sohliob of Cooper’* Hill and Mr. Rihbentrop, Officiating Impeotor- 
General, I moat aay that I have not aeen many foreat io Japan or 
Amerloa more beautifully Blocked with magnificent and uieful tree* 
than the broad-leaved foreat of Sikkim or the ooniferoua foreat of the 
N, W, Province*, 1 oannot remember all thoae fine foreat* without 
thinking moat thankfully of the gentlemen who are in the envious 
position of study tog and working them, and who have not spared 
Mme and trouble to show me their foreat and the remits of their 
bard work. I may be allowed to mention here Mr. Home and Mr, 

E, G, .Cheater, of Darjeeling; Meiara. Fiaher, Smythlee and flearle, 

Of theSohoolClrole, to whom I eay ‘good bye," through this paper, 
thanking them moat sincerely for their unlimited kindness. 

|pmy * ay through the Teral and the htllforeate of Daijeeliug, 

I have been told that the aoarolty of a timber wood fit for tea boxea 
la getting more and more felt , owing to the watte of the varioui 
timber trees on private ground. It aeema to^me q auggeatlon worth 
oonalderlng would be to propose that the Government should try to 
oultlvate on a large scale a wood for the above-mentioned pu» pose- 
To do that in toe qulokeet, cheapest and aureate way, 1 would re- 
commend Ibe Japanese au ji (Qryptom'ria) or as 1 will name that 
tree, the 8equo to japonic a for the hllle around Darjeeling, and the 
Paulototlia imperialit, or the Japanese kiri , far the plains 
lower hills of theN.-W. Provinces .and the Punjab. 

In Japan, the/'iitfi," or Japanese cedar, la, largly cultivated all 
Over the whole empire, but., the localities where this tree is found 
growing wild are but few, scattered over the main island “Hon- 
•bin,” and theae place* are rarely aeen by any European. There 
is a mountain north-weat of the lake Blwa to the centre of Hon* 
ahln, covered with large euji trees, evidently wild, There is a 
broad belt of beautiful foreat near Akita, about a fortnight’* drive 
from Toklo, beneath the 40th degree of North Latitude, the winter 
climate ol whioh oouniry la marked by deep anow for lour months, 
and a temperature, which several times in this aeaeon fella to 10° 
below freezing point. There the eitfi forms * splendid men of 
forests, partly to the exolueion of every other tree, partly together 
with Quorate c rispul a glandulijera t terratta, groseiterrata , lague 
sylvatica 9 Magnolia, hppoieuca ^tculu i turbinata and many other 
treat, but never la the sttfi found growing together with another coni- 
fer, unless one he planted with it. In euoh plaoee the tuji attains 
a height oi 150 feet and a girth of fi feet and more, The tree is 
also said to be a native of .China, and from that country the first 
seed was brought to Darjeeling, by Mr. Fortune, who wee sent by 
the Indian Government to bring anppllea of the beat kind of the 
Chlneae tea plant. In both Japan and China the treble usually 
plentedVound Buddhist temples, where the finest specimens, 
towtrlng up to a height of 260 feet (Koyaaan), may be seen, 

A few yeara ago aome travelling botanists suggested that the 
rttfl I* no Japanese tree at all. Being brought from China by 
BaddhUt monk* together with the Gingko , biloba, ScUfapityt verti- 
clUfiAa, Pinue horaieneit , Gunning hama linanite Podoearpue Nagi 
matrophyUa and many other*; hut a careful examination of the 
Japanese forests, from .the 86th degree to the 42nd degree, a trip 
whioh will take about six months, will a how, that only Qhgko 

m bt twad back to China. 


The eoonomio value of the euji In Japan le very great) growing 
there in all situation* and eoila In deep, damp valleye, aa well M on 
high mountain slopea; It la one of the commonest and also one of the 
moat useful of Japanese timber trees. 

The sapwood Is whitish yellow, from 2 to 3 lnohes broad and is, 
whan beams or board* are wanted, geueraly not removed from the 
dark reddish, sometimes black-bluish, striped heart-wood. The 
wood Is very light and soft and Is used for all kinda of carpentry, 
amongst the oomfortably situated people; the alight reainoua amell 
of the freeh wood soon disappear*. 

Owing to the frequent ooourrenoe of earth-quake* and dlaaatroua 
Area, whioh often lay wait* a town with 3,000 houae* in a few hour*, 
the Japanese use quantities of wood tn house-building, 

For that purpose the cheapest timber In the ahortaat time la 
produoed by the euji whioh ta profusely planted all over the empire, 
and at the age ol scarcely 26 years, the trees are out down and 
■hipped to the market. 

The almost exoluslve method of propagation used in Japan la, 
from a forester’s and botanist’s point of view, very Interesting and 
important, all plantaions being made by euttinge. That la not at 
all surprising, If we bear In mind that the American **blg trees” 
are Seguoas too, and oopploe]aa freely aa the Japanese ones 
If out In an early age and In healthy oondltion. I remem- 
ber even a great number . of 8eqwia eempervleene stumps 
more than 700 yeara old, perfectly oovered with young and 
very rapidly growing shoots Close by Kioto the anolent 
capital of Japan, Is a small foreat of euji entrlely worked ae 
oopploe with a rotation of 20 to 25 years. 

For propagation of the evji the terminal pleoe ol every 
branch le used 1 J to 2 feet long. The plantation in the ground 
must be made Immediately before or at the beginning of the 
rainy seaaou. The Japanese usually put the outtings8to5 
toohea deep to the soil forming a narrow hole of this depth by 
a wooden stlok of about the same thickness as the outtlngs ; 
the young plants grow very rapidly after having made plentiful 
new rooks during the rain, This method Is preferred to sowing, 
the young suj l seedlings being tender and easily killed by 
excessive heat or frost. The evji yields a wood that seems to me 
very well suitable for tea boxee. I am confirmed in thle vlow 
alter having teen tea boxee made of this wood to Darjeeling Itself 
8nch a box wae shown to the office of Mr. Home, Conservator ol 
Forests for Bengal. Besides that I am Inollned to encourage the 
plaotatlou of the evji, because this tree apparently grows well 
to all the different kinds of ioil|and exposures from the Teral up 
to the region of the silver fir. 

It would he quite easy to grow within a period of from 30 to 60 
years, wood of the quality and dimensions required for tea boxes, 
the manipulation of planting this tree being very easy, oheap and 
sure, if made In the way and at the season abovo pointed oat. In 
oaie these lines may induce some experiments, I will add, the 
young trees must be planted rather olose together, aoaroely 4 feet 
apart; for only to a dense growth does the euji soon lose its 
branohes and produoe a olean, straight and valuable bole, 

The other treee, whioh I have In mtod ae timber-yielding trees 
for tea boxes, Is a board, Isaved tree, paulonina $mperiulie, called 
to Japanese, whioh produoes a wood still lighter and more 
qulokly growing than the euji, but as Dr. G, King, Director of 
the Royal Botanical Garden, noar Calcutta, tells me, this tree doea 
not grow well in the wet ollmate of the Eastern Himalayas, 
though prsaibly the north-western plains and hills might suit it. 

The wood of Paulovmia Is largly used to Japan, for boxea of 
every kind, for furniture amongst the better situated daises, and 
whioh are to oommon use throughout Japan, and whioh the ladles 
use varnished and dressed after the newest fashion. 

This tree Is planted in the villages together with mums {Prunue 
Mums) nanten [Nandtna domcettca), kakl [Dioepyroe k*ki), Ao # , 
ae a shelter for the kitchen garden or In other accessible pleoe*. 
When the seedlings are two fears old they are oat off does to the 
ground and the new shoots grow straight np to a haight of eO feet 
or more without a branch, in a single year, 

Io favourable conditions (deep soil) the tree easily attains a 
glithofSto4 feet within 10 years, the dimensions seem to be 
sufficient for making ten boxes. In Japan the tree la sawn off every 
8 or 10 yeara, very oloee to the ground, and the stool la oleanly ont 
with a sharp knife. The shoots of the following yagr grow rapidly, 
and attain even larger dimensions than those mentlonsd. 

As far aa I oan judge from comparison, the drier ollmate of the 
N.-W.Provlnoei and ibe Punjab, wlih an average rainfall of from 20 
to 60 Inches per annum may prove suitable to this nsetoi tree, 
wbioh stands even a good deal of frost. 1 would be a pleasure to 
me to provide the Forest Department with seeds from Japan, U my 
suggestions seem worthy of being considered and proved, 

Hsuwioh Maya, i*h. D, at Oeo. pub). Dc., 
Lecturer in Forest Botany at Ike 
Uni vanity of Mauio 
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NITRATE OP SODA-HOW TO USE IT. 


W* may be pardoned if we give a few plain statements regar- 
ding nitrogen, bt fora aotariag on «h« eabjtot proper of tbit artlol a, 
All animal and vegetable mannrai owe their value la a grant 
meaiura to the preaenoe of nitrogen In combination. while In 
living animals or plant* nitrogen exists at a oonstltntent ofal- 
human* casein, flbrlne, Uganda, and gluten. In the prooeai of 
decay and decomposition, the nitrogen la relieved from He orlganlo 
combination* and converted firet Into ammonia, and subsequently 
Intonltrlo aold. As was oasually reveretd to by Mr, Harris In bis 
article on nitrate of coda, published In our laiue of February 0, 
the change of ammonia Into nltrlo aold Is largely accomplished by 
the notion of minute organisms In the soil called *• bacteria," or 
"nitrifying plants,” These organisms, like the yeast fungus, not as 
Isfments bringing about a combination between the ammonia of the 
soil and oxygen forming nltrlo aold, 

Mr Warrlngtoo, a noted agricultural chemist, has pointed this 
out in confirmation to the researches of Schilling and Mantz, 
Nitrates are of extreme Importance, says Masters, In his Plant 
Life "Inasmuch as nitrogen Is an essential constituent of 
protoplasm— without nitrogen there can be no protoplasm, without 
protoplasm there can be no plant. 

Nitrate of sode,the sodium nitrate of chemists is Imported ohlefly 
frem Peru, where It ooourr In beds sometimes 7 to 8 feet thick, 
preserved from solution by the extremely arid character of the 
climate. The source Is said to be practically inexhaustible 
Refined nitrate of eoda as Imported oontalni only about 5 per 
cent of lmpurltlee and may be purchased In Chicago at about 83 
75 oenti per 100 pounds or thereabout according to the fluctuations 
of supply and demand. In large quantities the price would ,be lower 
Few fertilizes act so rapidy when judiciously] applied. 
Being exceedingly soluble and thus apt to be washed through the 
soil It should be used exactly when wanted. Tae most desirable 
time to apply It (s just before rain and when the plant Is weaning 
It self from the parent seed and seeking for the first time nutry 
ment from the surrounding soil At this stage In t he life history 
of a plant there Is the most danger. Ad verse weather may so 
weaken It that It Is unable to bridge over the period between 
mother milk and found food and death ensues, or it may 
oome through Its stunted and fragile At this stage therefore, 
when the cotyledon leaves are followed by the true leaves, 
nitrate of soda la of most use. Whatever amount the farmer or mar 
ket gardener decides upon using should be divided into, ssy, three 
parts, these to be used as followa: One part beforo, one part at, and 
one part after the weaning period. The quantity uied for field oropa, 
■noh as wheat and other cereal* and all pasture and meadow graisas 
—for It exerts the strongest Influence upon gramineous herbage — 
Is small 80 .to 100 pounds being sufficient for one aore of land. 

The market gardener may, where very early orops suoh as cabbage 
are required, use as blah as 400 pounds per acre with splendid 
results. The farmer should only ]a«e .the nitrate In con junction with 
farm yard manure. The nitrate for starting and the common manure 
for oarrylng on the orop. It lla more than doubtful however, whe 
ther the time has yet arrived when the weatern farmer Is justified 
In going to the expense of applying high prloed artificial manures 
to field crops, 

The nitrate when nsed should be distributed broad oast and very 
evenly so that the beat results from Its application may be obtained. 
Uied on small fruits we \ wo -> Id make a small application as the 

{ Hants were first starting In the spring and another after the fruit 
a set to help Its full .development.— Farmer' $ Review, 

NITRATE OF SODA : ITS USE AND ABUSE. 

[Bx Cambublanq ] 

Notwithstanding the low price of grain in reoent years, the 
cereals, as a rule, will give a better return for nitrate of soda ex- 
pended on them than most farm root or fodder orops, because the 
use on the former of a small quantity of nitrate of soda b*s more 
effcot on the orop than It bai on the latter, Under ordinary condi- 
tions, 82 bushsls of wheal contain as muoh nitrogen as Is contained 
In a ton of average hay, both of which are indispensable artloles of 
food, and It Is questionable if In any locality the hsy Is of equal ve- 
ins to the wheat, and In many the latter would be double or triple 
the yalne of the former ; so that discretion must be exercised not 
only In Applying nitrate to crops on which Us Influence Is felt, but 
snob orops mast be principally chosen as yield a higb-prioed pro- 
duct If the most Is to be spade out of the money expended. By re- 
ferring to the rooords of the Broadbalk field of the Rothamsted ex- 
periments, whloh has been under treatment for forty years, and 
continuous wheat cultivation for thirty-five years, It will be found 
. bow strong an Infiuenoe nitrate of toda has on the growth of wheat 
mi fcbt xttftCf frturotd fox nitrate of «o4* K wwtnM- During all 

#xpffii*«tt f *l> matin* appBtfi 


and crops reaped have been methodically weighed and rooordtd, 
to that they may be taken as faots as far as that dlstriot and class 
of land Is concerned. We there find that plot No, 5, having an 
ample and regular supply of all the requisite miner# manures, 
has produoed, for an average of thirty-two years, 15J bushels of 
grain and 13J owt, o f straw per aore ; whereas plot 9a, getting 
the same minerals and 550 tbi of nitrate of soda, has produoed an 
average of 80J l ithels of grain and 41J owt, of straw. Here we 
have a gain of 21 bushels of qraln and 28| owt, of straw, for an 
expenditure of 550 fti. of nitrate of soda, whloh Is equal to about 
44 bushels of gralu aud 6 owts of straw for eaoh 112 Ibi of nitrate, 
of soda used. At present market vMue we therefore get 4| butbels 
of grain and 6 owts, of straw for an expenditure of Uttlo over I Os 
the straw Itself In many dlstrlota being worth over twice this value. 
This is not all, for the expenditure of nitrate of soda Is here excessive 
and even with a good season It oannot all be utilised ; and had a 
smaller quantity been used and applied according to the rules pro* 
vloualy given, the results would no doubt have been more success- 
ful. Rothamsted Is situated In a dlstriot dryer then the average 
of England, and the soil Is qalte suitable for applying the heaviest ol 
manuring ; but, In my opinion, the oltmate Is soaroely dry enough 
for economically applying such quantities of manures as 55 0 lbs, 
of nitrate of soda at one time; and ae far ae I am aware, no Attempt 
has ever been made to epply the very soluble manures In small 
and repeated doses, according to the season, ths oonsequsnoe being 
that In wet years, simitar to the last ten, the drainage of the plots 
to which nitrate of soda has been so applied, show an enormous 
excess of nitric aold. Being an experimental station, fixed quan- 
tities must, ol oonrse, be applied.— See /euma! of Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England, on tho drainage waters at Rothamsted. 
Vol. 28. part 2. 

At Woburn, whloh Is a newer etarted station than Botham- 
stead, and where exhaustion has not reaohed so complete a stage, 
It will be found that plots 4. 8cx, and 9s, manured in 1882 with 
minerals, yielded an average of 13| bushels of grain and 18& owt, 
of straw per aore ; while analogous plots manured with 275 lbs, of 
nitrate of soda per aore yielded 32 8 buehels of grain and 39 owl 
ol straw per acre, being 19J buihel* ol grain and 20 owt. of straw, 
for an expenditure of 275 lbs. of nitrate of soda. This resnlt 
gives nearly 8 bushels of grain aud 8 owt of straw for every U2lbe. 
of nitrate of aoda used, which Is nearly double the results obtained 
at Rothamstod, when 550 lbs. were used. At Woburn, when 
550 lb«, of nitrate ol soda were used, as on plot 9fr, the yield Is 
muoh the same as at Rothamsted, a return of a little over 4 bushels 
of grain and Oi owt, of straw being obtained for an expenditure of 
eaoh 112 lbs. ol nitrate of sods. With the same expenditure of 
manure. \ bushel of grain and \ cwt, of straw were produoed 
extra at Rothamsted, results whloh msy be considered practically 
Identical seeing that the soil at Rotbamated Is a stiff olsy, while 
that at Woburn Is open, sandy soil, the one of course being well 
suited ior wheat, the other only mlddlingly so. ^ 

The excessive loss caused by the use of very large quantlMs of 
nitrate of soda fs here very dearly shown : the smaller manurlog 
giving nearly doable the quantity of grain per aore, per owt of 
manure used, that the heavier .rtanu-Ing, doer, ao that the lessons 
to be gained by a study of the results are olearand dlatlnot. 

Taking nitrate of aoda at 10c per owt, wheat at 4« per bushel, 
and straw at 60s per ton all of whloh may be considered present 
market values over the British Isles, we here get— 

8 bushels of grain at ... ... 4«0d=32c 

8 owt. of straw at .... ... 2s6d— 20s 

* Total ... ... ... ,,, —52s 

for sn expenditure of say, lOi on one owt. of nitrate of soda applied 
to land under continuous wheat oultlvatlonino special precautions 
being used. Had the most Improved method of cultivation been 
uied'and the manure applied been regniated by tbe wants of the orop 
for eaoh particular season, as would be done in ordinary farm preo- 
tloe, and bad the land after the blooming of the grain been olothed 
with growing vegetatlon,to be turned Into manure for the succeeding 
orop, I have no doubt the return would have been considerably in- 
creased. I may here remark that 1 bave always put down a great 
part of the financial suooeis of market gardeners as being due to 
their system of soaroely ever letting the ground at almott any lea- 
son ever want a orop. By so doing loss of manure by drainage Is 
minimised, and rent saved. Other things have no doubt contri- 
buted to the success of market gardening in all countries, bnt this 
has no doubt been one Important factor among the many others. 
North British Agriculturist, 

{To be continued ), 


Various enquiries having been made regarding oolleotlons of a 
Zoological character, Illustrative of Indian sericulture, the Govern- 
ment of India bave deemed it expendlent. In the Interests of the 
silk trade ol India, to meet these enquiries, and have requested 
the authorities of the Indian Museum at Calcutta to undertake 
the management and direction of the oolleotlons, and to provide all 
Instructions necessary a^ to their oharaotor. In order to make 
fchbae collections as comprehensive and representative as possible, 
they bave requested local Governments to nominate an officer to 
organise the collection* In eaoh Province, and who may be nlaeed, 
in dlreot communication with Mr. Wood Mason, the Superin- 
tendent of the Calcntte Museum, The Madras Government have 
entrusted this teak to the Superintendent of the Government Cen- 
tral Alu«e«m, and Collectors of Dlstrlota have been direoted to 
make contention* of all the sllk-produolng moths that are to be 
found In their dlstrlota. together with their sggs»1oaUr pillars w and 
ooooons, and forward them to him, who will arrange, report upon, 
and ftnatl, d.apatob them to O.lQtta, to iMtffOlftMa Witt tbf 

g*»nt wUmUod tor - 
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bucajjYptas oils. who is mother seiobl ? 


Tai sfrtfn^n of oil colonial pharmacists la it prsssnt Mag drown 
to ths Asia for work which li open to thorn in tho production 
of onoolfptao olio of varloas kinds. In o torlos of papars to The 
OhtmiBt and Druggist of Australasia. by Ur. William Sulhsriand, 
B. So., there Is o very full aopoant of the genus, and its products 
treated from the historical, botanical. and oommerolal points of 
view and from these we gather that an impetus Is being felt in 
thesjll distilling Industry. There oaa be no doubt that In this 
Industry ©plonlal phtrmaolsts have an exoePeat auxiliary trade. 
Until a fear years book the frade was praottoally the monopoly, 
and perhaps deservedly . of Mr. Bosisto the introduoer of the 
oil, hat now that the demand has expanded so greatly, the supply 
Is OoeMfotiaify short. This should not be the oase, seeing that the 
sOuroe Is so extensive. If the farming principle were In vogue la 
Australia, we believe that supplies would he ample, and that 
the .Industry would be greatly developed. It appears 
lobe no* oertaln that the oil of Eucalyptus amygd alii :/t is the 
universally ‘aoqeptod therapentlo agent, and that the reoent soare as 
to the valueless nature of Iodoform as an antiseptic will In no wise 
effsot the use of the oil, although they generally go together. It Is 
Important that distillers should bs careful to keep the oil of this 
species distinct from that of the mu' lee eueafyptus t whloh differs 
greatly from It. That oil Is exoluded from use in medicine on ao- 
count of Its speolfio gravity befog higher than the pharmaoopnn 
standard, but It Is extensively need In the arts as a perfume for soaps, 
and In onmblnatlon with other antiseptic agents for various purposes. 
It was at one time supposed that there was a great future for this 
oil as a resin solvent. In varnish -making, but hitherto, owing to the 
large demand for It for other purposes Its price has excluded trial In 
this direction* Provided It can be produced at a nou-prohlbltlva 
figure, the'Uature of the oil makes It specially suitable as a basis for 
varnish^ which In drying would aot as a contagion destroyer. 

It Is rather a remarkable faot that the oils mentioned are the only 
ones which have ever oome Into oommeroe In any quantity. This 
Is attributable to absence of demand, and also to the small yield 
afforded by other speoies. Mr Boslsto's figures regarding the yield 
of oil have generally been taken as the standard, and we notice that 
Mr. Satherlehd, In quoting them, draws attention to the wide dif- 
ferences between them and those given by Mr, W. Nitsohke, of 
Haoknsy, Sontb Australia. For example Mr, Bosisto gives 200 ft. 
or as the yield of oil from 1,000 lbs. of the leaves of malice euccdypt * 
*s while Mr, Nitsohke gives 81 fl, oz The latter’s figure for E. 
odorata Is 1124 fl. oz per 1 000 lbs., Mr. Boslsto’s 7 fl. oz This 
dlsorepanoy mast be due to something else than locality and season, 
whloh greatly affeot the yield of oil from E . odorata , but whatever 
may 4^ the cause, It Is evident that there Is work In the subject for 
pharmaolsts on the spot .— Ohemist and Druggist 


WHY IS BALDNESS ? 


11 The theories that are held regarding baldnecB are varied and 
strange. Some hold that this Is an indication of Intellectual 
strength, others of high development, and still, of others, that it 
Is but an evidence of weakness. If we were to express an opinion, 
we shoo'd say that baldness of the head la duo, directly and” 
Indirectly, to one or more of many causes — first, the custom of 
wearing an Impervious hat ; then, enervating employment and 
unsanitary conditions (operating, perhaps, analogously to typhoid 
fever) j Intense, protracted oerebratlon, and heredity. Certainly 
many highly Intellectual men are bald, but It by no means follows 
that all those who are bald are of superior Intelligence Idiots 
usually bare a great abnndanoe of hair, bnt of course their brains 
are very small. Other things being equal, the man with the heavy 
head of hair will be a better animal than the one who Is bald, and 
more v ke1y to live longer. 

" Baldness Is accompanied by an exhausted nutritive power of 
the skin, and normally Is the peculiarity of old age ; it varies lu 
degree ‘from moderate thinness of the hair, such as ooonrs In 
Depluvium capillorum, to complete baldness — a lopecia oalva t or 
oalvltles, the latter not limited to the soalp alone, bnt Involving 
eyebrows, eye lashes, beard, and every hair of the body ' A 
strange thing Is that baldnes is ept to extend forward from the 
summit of the soalp In men, and backward from the summit in 
women. There Is an affection where the person, often a ohlld, 
becomes bald In spots. This Is known as alopecia a reata t and is 
generally treated with blisters. 

11 Man is more natural with, than without hair, and consequently 
everyone likes to to* \ln it, The laet year has given ns Lanolins, 
whloh (^obtained from wool, and is the fat natural to the hair and 
horny layer of the skin, It Is muoh used to prevent weakening 
(atrophy) of the skin, and to nourish the hair, in Germany, and Is 
said to be of exceptional worth. It Is absorbed by these tiisres at 
ones, Theta are now to be obtained in this country both a Lanolins 
Oold Oretmnand a lAuollne Pomadai of whloh we rioommed a trial 
fef kbflH 2 fbsJbAr* ae bftlf oo fcbe tap of tMr h.,1, in the pbc, 

Mt4Mt ttok»»g*. 


8be Is a lady who by the merest aooldent, has made a most valuable 
discovery, and she is creating the wildest enthusiasm all over the 
country, and everybody Is talking about her and taking 

WHAT 18 MOTHER SE (GEL'S REPUTATION? 

and she tells them to read the thousands of letters, something like 
the following from Mr. Perkins 

A WONDERFUL TESTIMONIAL, 

11 Grove Pharmacy, Etllng, W., Jan, 2, 1885, 

II Your mediolne must be the most wonderful dteoovery, for 
daring my experience of more than twenty years, I never knew 
any proprietary or patent mediolne In snob universal favour and 
demand. It Is simply extraodlnary, and If I were to eend yon an 
account of every statement made to me In Its favonr yon wonlp 
have to publish a separate book to oontain my testimonials 
alone, 

(Signed) 11 Thomas J. Perkins . 

And then people ask— 

WHAT DOES MOTHER SEIGEL DO ? 

GIVES RELIEF AT ONOI, 

" 59, Bloomfleld.road, Plumstead, 
"Jan 7,1885. 

II I fiud the sale of your mediotnes inoreases every year and 
every one speaks well of them that that trees them. I know 
a lady that attended the Female Hospital in Soho-square for 
some months, with palm In baok and side and billions and 
oould take no food, but get no benefit from any of the medicines 
they gave her, before she had taken all the contents ofone bottle 
If your syrug she felt relief and Is now qalto well. 

(Signed) " W. K.Bakkb." 

THE EFFECT WAS MARVELLOUS. 

"Medical Hall, Bangor, Jan, 5, 1885* 

"I hear people constantly speaking very highly of Selgel’s Syrup 
There is a oase of a young married fady In Anglesey who had 
been suffering from stomach asthme for a long period, who hid 
oonsuled some of the host physloiani'of the day bnt without derlv 
ing any benefit, She was daily getting worse, but at last a srlend 
persuaded her to try Seiners Syrup She proonred a bottle, and the 
effect was marvellous ; she rapidly Improved, and now she Is aa 
strong and healthy as ever she has been. 

(Signed) " H, Lloyd, Jokes." 

WHAT IS MOTHER SEIGEL GOOD FOR 7 

DOES NOT RESTORE THE DEAD, BUT SAVES THE LIVING. 

Mr. J, W. Savill, of Dunmow, Essex, writes, — September, 
1884 :— *• I troduoed your medicines Into Dunmow almost as soon 
as they were brought out In London. I sold In short time eight- 
teen pounds' worth. X have known many grand oases of per- 
manent cures ; and aa get no case of failure. Notwithstanding 
many competitors. Mother Seigel’s Syrup holds its own ground. 
I beiive It a good medicine— it will not restore the dead to life , 
but it appears to save the living from dying. ” 

A CASE OF GRAVEL CURED 

11 Feltham Jan. 6, 1885, 

“ It has always £tven me pleasure to recommend your medicines 
to my customers, and the rusnlts of their use have invariably been 
most satisfactory. 1 oould furnish you many testimonials. One 
cAse just now occurs to my mind. A constable of the police force 
of Tooting. S. W. f where I for many years had a shop, was a patient 
of mine, suffering Bom a bad attack of gravel. He was persuaded 
to try ( Mother Selgel’a Syiup/ He purchased a bottle at my shop, 
and by the time he had taken half of It be reported himself to me 
as quite oured. The effect was simply miraculous, r 

(Signed) " J, D. Florance,” 

IS MOTHER SEIGEL RELIABLE ? 

I Would respectable chemists write like the following if not 7— 

1 SURGICAL OPERATION AVERTED, 

" Tloehurat, Deo., 1884. 

Mr. Edward Corkc, Chemist, writes " Your mediolne mai n 
tains a steady sale In this district, and Is well established in 
general favour 1 know an old man, over seventy, who some three 
or four years ago was advised to submit to the operation for stone - 
He certainly was suffering from some distressing symptoms, and 
oonld scarcely walk. Instead of taking that advioe he tried 
Belgel's Syrup with the result that after one bottle he oould walk 
about fairly well and having taken threo or four 2s. 61. bottles, he 
was completely cured. He is still about, hale aud hearty fur his 
years. If any of the symptoms of the old trouble oome on he takes 
a few dotes of the Syrup, aud all Is well again.” 

WHAT PEOPLE SAT ABOUT MOTHER SEIGEL, 

AN EXP BRINGS OF FORTE YEARN + 

" Cosham, Hants, Jan. 2, 1885. 

” My customers over a wide country district art not very 
demoat tretive and 1 have no written testimonial* to send, bnt 
verbal admiration of your mediolne Is lu the ascendent ana my 
experience of forty years assnrss ms that no other preparation has 
so rapldlv acquired a popularity , and so firmly m a int ai n s lt» rsputft* 
tlon W Moths? Sefgel’i Syrup, 

fg’gasd} w Itmtiha B, Barer,* 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report 

[Fob *h* Wkj k Ending 12 th May, 1837. 

Madras. —General proapeota good. 

Bombay — Rain in p 4 rta of twelve dlatrloti. reparations for 
JchariJ aowlng progressing la different parta of the Freildenoy, 
Fever In parte of els, cattle-disease lo parta of twelve, small-pox In 
parte of five, and ohotera in parts of feur district!. 

Bengal ,— Weather hot and oloae, with general showers and 
storms, bat the rainfall was eosnty in Behar. Cultivation is goiDg 
on well, bat more rain is wanted in Binooora, Jeiaore, Rajihal»ye, 
Pabna, Farreedpore, and the Chittagong tiill Tracts and Cuttack. 
Sugarcane, Indigo and chtonn promising Reaping of boio paddy 
nearly over, Pablio health Indifferent, cholera prevalent in 
many dlstrlots, especially In Behar, Baokergunge and Ruogpore, 

NsW, P. and Oaih ,— Week rainless. Weather seasonable. Har- 
vesting operations completed and prospects promise well. Cane 
and indigo orops being Irrigated. Supplies ample. Prices fluctua- 
ting. Public health fairly good. Cases of oholera and small-pox 
continue to be reported from some plaoes, 

Punjab , — No rail) foil last week —Health fair In the Hissar and 
Dtra Ismail Khan dlstrlots, otherwise good throughout the Pro- 
vlooe. Prices falling In the S'alkot and Shahpore dlstrlots ; rising 
la the Umballa, Lahore end Rawalpindi districts ; fluctuating lu 
the Mooltan district, elsewhere stationary. Jtcibi harvesting almost 
oompleted, outturn below average. Kharif sowings oominenoed 
In tho Amritsar district. Fodder soaroe In the Shahpore district, 

Central Provinces .— Weather hot, with high winds and occasional 
storms. Kharif ploughing# oommenoed. Small pox and cattle- 
disease In plaoes. Prices steady, 

Burmah.— Sporadic oholera In parts of Lower Burmah. Cattle- 
disease In two dlstrlots, otherwise, oatlle healthy. Reports re- 
ceived from seven Upper Burmah districts. S light meas es, fever 
and small pox, Cattle healthy. Food-supply Insufficient in Meiktila, 

Assam. — Weather rainy and stormy. Planting of augaroane In 
progress. The edit burn crop In Hstlgaoj la said to havo been an 
eioellent one. Other orops doing well. Ploughing and sowing of 
dumai and murari orops continue, Plautiug of sugarcane 
progressing, Prospects of aAu and other orops gbod. Cholera 
In Lakhlmpore, otherwise public health good, Cattle disease 
In Karlmgui j. Pricei steady. 

Mysore andJJoorg , — Rainfall fair In Kadoor and Hassan dlstrlots, 
and slight In other parts. Except in parts of the Tumkoor district, 
standing orops are reported to be in good condition. Proapeota 
of season favourable. Water-supply diminishing in parts of the 
Kolar district. Small-pox and oattle-disease oontlnne in afleoted 
parts. Prioss slightly fallen in Bangalore, Kolar, Tumkoor, Mysore 
and Kadoor dlstrlots. Coffee and cardamom orops promise well. 

Berar and Hyderabad —Weather sultry. Violent storms, with 
haavy rain. Field operations oontlnne. Preparation of land for 
kharif progressing. Reaping of rabi orops continues Cholera still 
prevails at Hyderabad and In the talooks. Small pox and cattle- 
disease In Akola ; otherwise health of men and cattle good, Prioes 
steady. 

Central India States ,— 1 Thunderstorms aooompahied by a little 
hall. Weather unified. Prospects fair. Small pox still In 
Lashkar and four deaths In Goona olty, Otherwise public health 
good* Prioes fluctuating. 

1 ^ 3 rjKK)^ami.--Exoept slight showers in Bioksntr, the week was 
rainiest, T|pks and wells diminishing generally, Harvesting of 
the rabi crop continues In plaoes, while threshing has oommenoed 
In others, Sngar-oane and ootton being sown. Fover and small-pox 
prevalent In Kerowleei Ulwar and Blokaulr, otherwise health good, 
Cattle-disease In Metwara, Proapeota generally fair, Prioes 
generally steady, 

tfepaJir-Wtathtr flns< Prosptols fair, 


Editorial Notes. 

Mr. Wallace, Professor of Agriculture lu the Edinburgh 
University, was expected at Bombay by the last mall. Mr. 
Wallace is comiug to this couutry to make a study of the sys- 
tem of Indian agriculture. 

* « 

• 

We understand that the India Office has under publication 
a valuable report of a special examination made by experts into 
a collection of the most important Indian fibres exhibited at 
| the late Colonial aud Indian Exhibition iu London. 

A scheme for the botanical survey of India has, it is uu* 
tiers too (1, been arranged by the Government, by which the 
country will be divided for the purposes of botauical investiga- 
tions into four charges. The scheme has been prompted by 
the authorities at the Royal Gardens atKew, 

• * 

• 

An attempt has been made, we note, to grow opium iu Ton- 
quin by the French, aud some Hiudoo cultivators and an Eng* 
lish manager were engaged for the purpose and sent down from 
Calcutta. The poppy seems to have grown well, and the first 
samples of opium were sent at the end of March last to the Re* 
sident-General at Hanoi, 

** # • O 

The newly issued official returns of Russia’s foreign trade 
for 1886, show a decline of 30 millions sterling in the value of 
exports and imports since 1883. The decline on the exports 
is mainly in ceria's. The value of wheat exports alone has 
fallen from 13 millions sterling iu 1881, to little more than 9 
millions sterling. We fear India is responsible for the enormous 
decline of the Russian wheat trade. 

A correspondent at Buxar states that the demand 
for wheat iu England has seut up the prioe of wheat 
in India someRs. 50 per hundred mauuds, as compared with the 
rates iu vogue seveial months ago. And that iu oonsequencs 
many Arms, both iu Calcutta and Bombay, have despatched 
buyers to Buxar aud up-country to secure all the wheat that 
offers. Among these Aims Messrs. Ralli Brothers is most odtt- 
spicuous. 

#*# 

• *■ 

A Koxu correspondent, writing on the 6th instant, says 
“ No rain during the past week ; the heavy clouds which threa- 
tened a downpour, having passed off in a slight drizzle. Tea* 
picking began ou 25th April, the flush is very good indeed, and 
had there only been more rain, it would have been a superlative 
one. Fruit prospects are decidedly poor. It is getting an* 
pleasantly warm, but luckily, cool breezes oontinue almost 
without intermission. Though the deficient rainfall, (the rain 
that usually falls at this season having also failed to come), 
has injured the crops iu the lower valley, yet above Sultanpore 
they are good, the wheat beiug very heavy. Wheat, 24 seers ; 
barley, 30 ; Indian corn, 32 seers per rupee. Hftvy clouds 
agAin gathering this afternoon to the N. and N.-E* , 4 

V 

Wm publish in another column some interesting facts relating 
to tffe foreign trade of Germany, from which it will be seen 
what rapid strides that country has made in some respects, and 
how it has fallen off in others, One point in particular is worth/. 
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of note, n* ., the trade iu wheat. In January and February 1883, 
Germany imported 1,576,363 double centners of wheat (equal to 
about 1,67,626 tone) in excess of her exports; in 1885 this quantity 
had increased do 3,602,141 double centners (360,214 tons), but 
fell oft in the same months of the current year to 683,856 double 
oentners, or abont 68,385 tons, The chief source of Germany’s 
wheat supply is not stated in the statement from which we are 
quoting, but it would be interesting to know something about it. 

« # 

« 

In the published proceedings of the local Agri-Horticultural 
Society for April 1887, we read that Mr. C. C. Stevens, of 
llauohee, has fo . warded a small packet of the seeds of cucum- 
ber grown in the Jasbpore State, regarding which Mr. Stevens 
writes : — “ The fruit is not long but very thick, say 5 or 6 
inches in diameter, it is grown on the hills, and probably re- 
quires good drainage. Iu Jashpore it is sown in June. The 
raja tells me that cow dung should not be used, but that 
grass should be burned in the place where the seels are to be 
sown. The specimens of the vegetable 1 have seen have not been 
good for use as salad, but have been excellent when cooked.” 
As it is possible that with careful cultivation, this cucumber 
may be much improved, some of the seeds have been sent to 
Kew with the information afforded by Mr. Stevens, 

• * 

* 

Writing on the subject of coffee cultivation in the Philippines, 
a Manilla paper says: ‘‘Coffee ie recovering; the returns showing 
an export of 117,392 picul*, against 83,337 in 1685. Yet 
its cultivation does not aeeni to spread, though the local 
environment admits of a higher outturn. The efforts 
made to mend matters have failed from lack of push and go. 
A few years back, the Government directed the provincial 
authorities to order the natives to plant coffee far aud wide. 
The authorities turned to with a will. Coffee plants were set 
oat in thousands. Glowing anticipations were built on the 
prospects of their yielding plentifully, Other matters engrossed 
the attention of Government, Interest in the work so well 
beguu, flagged. The uewly-Uid-oufc coffee plantations soon 
went to wreck and ruin. Nothing has been doue to repair the 
negl^t. Further commeut is superfluous," 

Wx quoted a few weeks back a paragraph from 
our Lahore contemporary, regarding the leaves of the 
Osage orauge plaut having been used with marked success in 
America for feeding the silk-worm upou, and that the Govern- 
ment of India had beeu led to make enquiries as to whether 
the leaves could be used as successfully in Iudia. We are 
now told that Mr. Duthie, the Superintendent of th 
Botanical Gardens at Saharan pore, has reported that he ha 
procured seeds of the Osage orauge from Philadelphia in 1884 , 
and that there are now 1.000 youug plants in the Saharaupore 
Gardens. He is doubtful, however, whether the leaves of the 
plant could be used with any advantage for feeding Bilk- 
worms in any part of the couutry where mulberry trees thrive; 
but be thiuks it might possibly be worth while nnkiug the 
experiment in parts of Bengal, where the particular variety of 
mulberry in use is inferior in quality, compared with the kinds 
which are grown up-country. 

We learn from a contemporary that the annual Kangra, 
Gurdaspur Cocoon Exhibition was held at Pathankoton the 5th 
instant. There were about 180 exhibitors. The minimum 
exhibit allowed was 5 seers of coc^oua. The species ou show 
were Italian, French, Japanese, and East Indian. There were 
about R*. 1,500 given away in prises. Lester aud Co., as usual, 
took the first prise. The petty native rearers of Gurdaspur 
and Nurpur-Kangra were almost all rewarded ; the object being 
to set the industry on a better footing, and encourage whole- 
sale rearing. Excepting Lester and Co., the whole stock in 
trade of the exhibitors was reckoned at about 6,000 Rs., or 70 
or 80 maunds of Cocoons, The Kangra district contributed 
Be, 600 to the prises ; but the Kangra exhibitors took very 
little of the amount away again. There were specimen /ioooons 
from Sialkot and tbs Government concern at Changha 
Manga ; those from the latter place being claesed very low 
down* 


We note that the tobacco Trade Section of the London 
Chamber of Commerce has announced an offer of two prises 
of 50 guineas each, to be awarded, respectively, for the best 
specimen of tobacco grown in the United Kingdom, and for 
that produced in Iudia or In any of the British colonies and 
possessions, These prizes are given as a means of definitely 
ascertaining how f&r the above sources of production can add 
o the supply of tobacco suitable for the English market, and 
io what extent, if any, these growths can compete in quality 
and price with those of foreign countries, from which the 
consumption of the world has hitherto been chiefly drawn. 
E&oh specimen submitted for the competition must consist of 
a minimum qaantity of tobacoo, grown on a commercial scale, 
.nd therefore not less than 400 lbs. in weight. A jury of 
experts, assisted by recognized scientific authorities, will 
make the awards, Here is a chance for some of our enter- 
prising Indian tobacco growers. „ 

*** 

A rACKET of seeds of the Abyssinian cereal “Teff” ( Pragnstis 
Abymnioa) has been Bent to the Agri-Hortioultural Society of 
India by the Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. It is de- 
scribed in the Kew ‘Bulletin’ far January, as an “ Abyssinian 
ereal of economic value, suitable for cultivation at high eleva- 
tions.” There appear from the information coutaiued in the 
Bulletin’ to be four kinds of Teff cultivated in various Abyssi- 
nian provinces, at a height which varies between six aud seven 
thousand feet above sea level, where the seed is sown in August 
and reaped about four months after, at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. The flour is very white aud produces bread of 
excellent quality which is commonly used throughout Abys- 
sinia. It is interesting to note that this grain appears “ prac- 
tically unknown outside the confines of Upper Egypt aud 
Abyssinia. Mr. Thiselton Dyer thinks it might advantageous- 
ly be introduced into certain hill stations iu India, as 
well as to elevated portions of our Colonial Empire, The seed 
sent to the Society is to be distributed to members iu suitable 
localities for cultivation and report. Some has been sent to 
Mr, C. C. Steven, Commissioner of Chota Nagpore, who has 
undertaken to have careful trial made in elevated Native 
States in his CommlBuonership. Some is to be sent to Darjee- 
ling Mussoorie, Naiui Tal aud Fort Munro, for trial. 

As an instance of carrying red-tapeism to the extent of 
ridiculousness by the Government, the Tunes of India writes 
We read In the columns of the Pioneer that the Government 
have so far decided In favonr of the fodder compressed by the pro- 
cess patented by Mr. Arthur Rogers, C E , that they propose to 
press a thousind hales, place them on the baoks of 100 mules and 
100 camels, and then maroh the animals a >out the country for six 
months. Tills is presumably considered to be a practical way of 
testing whether the fodder will not deteriorate with long keeping, 
aod under variations of season and otlmate. If the facts are as 
stated by our contemporary, then the Government have Indeed 
reaohed the extreme limit of the ridiculous, ItT would surely 
be no difficult matter to reproduce artificially the different 
kinds of climate— dry heat, moist beat, cold, wet, fco. — 
and test the compressed bales In the ipaoe of a fortnight. But the 
experiment Is actually to drag on till October, when the fodder la to 
be opened, and If found sweet and good, M some terms may then be 
offered to Mr. Rogers” 1 And euoha deoislon Is actually oome to 
at the very moment when the darkest of war oloude la gathering 
| on our north west frontier. Is the terrible ft uco to be re-enacted, 

! of beaeta of burden perishing by their thousands through having to 
•at unsound fodder— and that only got up to the front with the 
greatest difficulty and at inordinate oost— while the peripatetic 100 
males and 100 oamele of the Government are moving slowly about 
Northern India and the plaine with their thousand bales of fodde r, 
now being soaked by rain and now being ettfrned, all by way of ex- 
periment, of oourse 1 Under any circumstances we should expect 
something like military promptitude In deciding as to the f^lbill- 
ty of a eobeme which li oLlmsd to possess, and dose eeesMogly 
possess, advantages whose Importance cannot be (fVer-eettmated. 
In the face of the dangers now looming on the borhnn, the prepos- 
terous delay is simply impossible of excuse. 

*#* 

The following is the official summary of the reports off the 
state of the season afcd prospects of the erope^for the week 
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ending Ifith May, 1887 Except in the North-Western Pro- 
vines* and Oudh, the Panjab, Oentral ProTincwr, and Central 
India, and Bajpootana, there haa been a fair amount of rain 
throughout the countfy during the week under report. The 
falls were heaviest in Bengal, Assam, and Lower Burmal). The 
mbi harvest now only proceeds in Hyderabad and the Punjab, 
Khurtf operations are extending to most parts of the country, 
and are now in progress in Bombay, the Central Provinces, the 
Punjab, and Berar. The outlook is generally satisfactory in 
Madras, Mysore and Ooorg, The spring rice has been nearly 
reaped in Bengal, and the early rice is doing well there and 
in Assam. Sugarcane has yielded an average outturn in 
Madras, it is being planted in Assam and Bajpootana, aud the 
crop promises well iu Bengal, the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, and the Central Provinces. The condition of indigo 
iu Bengal, and the North-Western Provinces and Oudh ie 
favourable. Cotton-picking is approaching completion in 
Bombay, The public health ie generally good everywhere, 
except in Bengal, where it is but indifferent, owing to the pre- 
valence of cholera in many places. Prices are fluctuating iu 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and rising in three, 
aud falling in two districts of the Punjab. A slight rise has 
also occurred in three districts iu Mysore. Elsewhere prices 
are fairly steady. 

* 

Colonel W. B Thompson, of Kashmere, had been asked by 
the Agri-Horticultural Society of India for some information re- 
garding Kashmere silk ; but the Colonel having left the country 
before the silk season, suggested a reference to Mahomed 
Jan, a shawl merchant of Srinugger, who was addressed on the 
subject. In his reply, Mahomed Jan, in reference to the 
cocoons of mulberry silk that used to be sent to Calcutta iu 
former years, makes the following observations, which would 
suggest that some forms of the disease amongst silk- worms, 
which Mr. Wood -Mason has found to be so wide-spread in Beu- 
gal, have also been developed in Kashmere ‘ “ 1st The Mulber- 
ry Silk Cocoon, — At the time silk used to reach Calcutta from 
Kashmere, the seasons were good, which continued for some time, 
but on account of aicknesB breaking out, the trade fell away 
The aickuess amongst the worms was, that as soon as they were 
ready to spin their cocoons they used to die. This haa gone on 
for the last five years, and during this period, silk from Yar- 
cand, and that stored before were used, but iu the last season 
sickness not being so great, the cultivators began cultivating 
silk again. The season commences from the 12th April, corres- 
ponding to the 5th Bysack. 03, and 17th Rnjjahs, 1304 ; the time 
of iucubation is fifty-five days. I could send you live cocoons, 
but it is likely they would not reach alive after the heat i#the 
poBt bag.” 

« * 

The following is a summary of Messrs. William, James, and 
Henry Thompson’s Fo tnightly Circular of Indian Tea, dated 
21st Aptil,1887: — Subsequent to the issue of our Circular of 31st 
March, 11,700 packages of Indian and 3,200 packages of Ceylon 
Tea, were offered before Easter, aud met with brisk competition 
but except upon Borne of the most attractive qualities of Pekoe 
and Broken Pekoe there was not any quotable advance. After 
the usual interval a small Auctiou was held on the 14th ins taut, 
at which stiff prices were paid. Sales recommenced on Monday, 
the 18th, and some 17,250 packages of Indian and 3,150 of Ceylon 
have this week been brought to the hammer. A fair general 
business having been done during the holidays, and the Dealers 
having begun to see how the continued large Deliveries have 
improved the position, demand has been strong, and for all 
but the commonest kinds, under 61 per lb., prices have ex- 
perienced a cftfcided upward movement, amounting to l£d to Id. 
on teas between 6d ad Is. : about. Id. to 21. on grades between 
ls.and2q and from 2d to 3d. on choice teas over 2s.; the Ad- 
van^, however, is not obtainable on tea of inferior and un- 
desirable character, which remains slow of sale, at about pre- 
vious quotations The March Deliveries were 7,151,0001b. of 
Indian, and 616,000 lb*., of Ceylon, as compared with 5,808,000 
lbs , and 317,0001b., respectively, last year. Should this rate? 
be maintained for Indian, there will be little more than 10 
millions of this crop— say 6 weeks’ consumption — left in the 
Bonded Warehouses in August* Wo estimate that about 


U!,0:0 packages of the crop remain to be sold : subsequent to 
this date last seasou 115,000 packages were sold* 

We Are told by a Madras contemporary that the late Cover- 
I nor of Madras, both by his extensive attainments in the science 
of botany aud the weight of his official position, added con- 
siderably to our knowledge of South Indian plants and pro- 
ducts, During his tenure of office, Sir M. E. Grant Duff 
kept up an incessant correspondence with the authorities of the 
London Kew Gardens, and his letters from here used to be 
regarded as welcome additions to the literature of South Indian 
Botany. Mail after mail, innumerable packets of seeds, 
culled iu and about Madras, and from various parts of the 
Presidency, during bis moruing rambles and numerous official 
tours, used to hud their way to Kew, aud a plant of the 
Crtotropit gigantea , raised from seed forwarded by him, and 
iu full flower, is figured in Vol. 42 of Curtis’s Botanical Maga- 
zine. In one of his last letters from Madras to the Director of 
Kew Gardens, recorded in the latest number of Nature, he 
brought to light a very interesting property possessed by a 
weed common in and about Madras — Oymnema $y Ives ir it — a 
climbing asclepied, the chewing of the leaves of which destroy- 
ed for the time being the power of tasting sugar, the Governor 
having tried the experiment personally^u the company of three 
friends, and found that powdered sugar taken after masticating 
the leaves tasted like so much sand. The results of a chemical 
examination of the leaves by Mr, Hooper, the Government 
Quinologist,are also recorded iu the aforesaid number of Nature, 
Mr. lloopei has discovered a further property that the 
leaves possess, viz., that of destroying the quality of bitterness 
quinine taken after chewing them tasting like meal, aud he 
thinks that, if further experiments tend to establish this pro- 
perty, the powdered leaves may prove a convenient vehicle for 

the adminstratiou of iutense bitter drugs, such as quinine, &c, 

* # 

♦ 

We may add that the genus Oymnema is remarkable 
in some other respects. For instance, the milky juice of 
the Oymnema lactifierum is used by the Singalese for 
food, who also use the leaves when boiled ; while in*3fco (on the 
authority of Sir Joseph Paxton) of excellent quality, is obtained 
from Oymnema tingem The gouui is a native of Ceylon and 
Southern India generally. 

« • 

• 

According to Consul Jenningham, tea cultivation in Japan 
would appear to be making rapid strides The value of the 
exports has nearly trebled during the last 17 years, while the 
quantity exported has ouatripped the value. This is owing iu a 
great measure t > the fall in prices of all ordinary Japanese tea. 
The local home consumption has also greatly increased, for we are 
told that ‘tea-houses’ are as numerous in Japan as public-houses 
in England. It is supposed that tea cultivation in Japan is 
of modern growth ; but this appears to be a mistake, according 
to Mr. Consul Jeuuiugham, who tells us that tea-seed was 
originally brought from China to Japan in the ninth century. 
At first it Beema to have been regarded as a rare delicacy fit 
for only royalty and the highest nobility. Special precautions 
were takeu in the growth and manufacture of the tea destined 
for the use of the Mikado. No unclean persous who had tasted 
fish were allowed to pick the leaves lest their breath should 
contaminate them. The pickers were required to wash them- 
selves two or three times a day, aud they were not Allowed to 
touch the leaves except with gloved hands. These old-fashioned 
precautions seem now to have fallen into disuse. The leaf 
picking is now carried on chiefly by womeu, and men go round 
with large baskets collecting the leaves picked ‘by the 
women, and carrying them off to the factories to be 
steamed and fired. Generally the tea gardens belong to 
small proprietors, who sell the leaves when fired to large 
dealers, and the latter pass them on to the xherchanta at the 
Treaty Ports, where they are packed for export. jThe Japanese 
tea-planter is said to enjoy an immunity from the ravages of 
the red spider, the tea-bug, the green fly, aud the orange 
beetle. But his plants suffer from an insect called the 
minomnshi, in Japanese, which seems to be like the paddle- 
cricket, On the whole, with cheap labour and convenience 
of land and water carriage, the Japanese tea-merchant comet 
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into the market favourably handicapped against his competitors 
of other nations and countries* 

Tm labours of the Bombay Forest Commission having come 
to an end, the result is now given to the public in the shape of 
four bulky blue-books. From a summary of the report telegraph- 
ed by the Bombay correspondent of one of our contemporaries l 
we gather that the commission holds that the former cus- 
toms and conditions of agriculture in North Konkan, give cul- 
tivators strong and special claims to liberal trea ment respect- 
ing all arrangements for the snpply and distribution of forest 
produce, as supplies available from sources other than existing 
forests are insufficient to meet their wants. It is explained that 
the stricter regulations introduced as consequences of the recent 
forest policy have greatly curtailed the former privileges of the 
people. The Commission recognises the fact that the local con- 
ditions may, in the more thickly populated parts of the Konkan 
Taluka,make it expedient to place under forest management 
and conservancy muoh of the area formerly assigned for com- 
munal pasture and supply of local forest wauts ; but that such 
separation cannot be effected in other localities without sacri- 
ficing ell the effective guarantees for the permanence of supply. 
While advocating a liberal settlement of cultivators’ claims, the 
Commission shows the necessity of so regulating the use of 
forests as to provide a reasonable and effective safeguard against 
the exhaustion of supply. Keeping this point in view, most 
liberal arrangements are recommended for meeting the grazing 
requirements of the cultivators, and the local demand for forest 
produce for bond /Ido home and field use. It is also proposed 
that, as a temporary concession, cultivators should be allowed 
for the next ten years the use of certain specified trees in por- 
tions of reserved forests. As for trees on occupied land, the cul- 
tivator is to enjoy the use of them for agricultural and domes- 
tic purposes, stringent precaution being taken agaiust their 
sale. Emphasising the latter condition, the Commission says 
that there is little hope of oocupants guarding and preserving 
trees on their lauds, until the full use and eujoyment of them 
for agricultural puposes has been guaranteed to them. 

# « 

* 

The tobacco industry of the Philippines does not appear to be 
in as flourishing a condition as it used to be before the 
abolition of the Government tobacoo monoply. A Spanish 
paper ( Comercio ) furnishes some interesting particulars 
on the subject. Thus, we are told that the aboli- 
tion of the Government tobacco monopoly in the Philippines 
has taken eff *ct unfavourably, not only on cigars, but also on 
leaf tobacco exported. Four years have passed away since 
that measure came into force. However beuelicial the reform 
may prove to be in after years, tobacco as raw material, or as 
cigars, still falls short of the mark reached in monopoly times, 
both in yield and quality. Growers have never realised the fact 
that free trade in tobacco did not mean liberty for them to 
cultivate that article badly and cure it worse, but afforded them 
au opportunity for turning out a product superior enough to 
bring higer prices than the Treasury paid them in the days 
of the monopoly. In those times, the Government had an 
interest in the outturn proving of marketable quality. Now* 
a-days, with no influence for good to keep them on the right 
path, the cultivators, naturally heedless and neglectful, grow 
a crop anyhow, without a thought of the care aud finish re- 
quired to render the article acceptable. Their only object is to 
bring it to market as soon as possible, no matter how inferior 
the quality. Sometimes the crop i« sold before it is cut, neglect 
in this case being grosser. The crop under such circumstances 
fails to bring the prices expected when it reachos Manila, Cul- 
tivators become discouraged. In place of trying to mend 
matters, they groyf reckless. A few growers and dealers are 
more conscientious, but their efforts are of no a vail to keep up 
the reputation *bf Philippine tobacco. The soil and climate of 
the islands are aa suitable as ever for the cultivation of the 
leaf. The ouly way to improve matters is to bring home to 
growers the need of^ improving the quality of their produce, 
by cutting the crop in due season and curing it in a business- 
like manner. Iuj)o other way can the abolition of the tobacco 
monopoly be expeoted to result satisfactorily. In 1886 the 
kaf tobacco exported, reached 1201793 quintals, against 136,144 


in 1866, Under present circumstances, with greed and In- 
difference in the ascendant among the planting oommunity, 
the experiment of free labour in tobaooo growing in the Phillip* 
pines, set about with such a great flourish of trumpets, amid 
highly strained expectations, bids fair to beoome a failure. 

w, # 

* 

W r are told that the Washington Department of Agriculture 
has printed 310,000 copies of its last report. In explanation of 
such a vast number of copies being printed, a correspondent, 
writing to a local contemporary, furnishes some interesting par- 
ticulars on the subject of printing annual reports generally in 
the great Republic. It appears that the great Trans-Atlantic 
Republic is an institution of the people and is not 

permitted to have any belongings which do not be- 
long to the people. “ When the Government tapes a 
report or a monograph, a sufficient number of copies are 
printed to give each Member of Congress an unlimited supply 
for his friends and constituents. In sparsely settled states these 
frieuds and constituents are mostly farmers who have 
successfully eluded the ubiquitous book-agent, and whose 
libraries do not extend far beyond a pictorial family Bible. 
To these geutlemeu the advent of an imposing book packet 
from Washington, with the official seal on the outside, aud 
** compliments of Senator A — ” in the inside, marks an 
epoch, and the recipiout is a great man at the grocery store 
where he saunters down to smoke and diouss politics aud crop 
prospects. The company is larger than usual that evening and 
a geueral vote is passed that the county did a big thing when 
it voted solid for Senator A. The news gets abroad that 
similar packets have been delivered to the parson, the 
school master, and the editor of the Tappcm/wse* Weekly 
Chronicle , the next issue of which csntains a polite notice of 
the occurrence, with the names of the farmer the parson and the 
schoolmaster, and a neat eulogy of Senator A— whose services 
in promoting the interests and upholding the glory of the Unit- 
ed States mor.e than justify the electioneering sagacity of the 
citizens of Tappanhasaee Meanwhile the volumes lie on the 
farmer’s parlour shelf till the gloss goes off their black cloth 
boards, and the children cease to regard them with awe. A 
Season passes, and one is used to press ferns and wild flowers, 
md another has the alternate leaves cut out, and is converted 
uto a scrap album.” 

THE BENGAL AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, AND 
CIRENCESTER GRADUATES. 

The Engluh')\an> as usual, has set itself the task of vilifying 
the Agricultural Department of Bengal, and in its at- 
tempts at f&celiouauess, lias managed to make itself very ridi- 
culous. In a recent issue our contemporary tells us, that when 
the department was established, “ we were to have model 
farms scattered over the province, agricultural shows jvere to 
be held, at which the ryot was to gaze open-mouthed at the 
latest improvements, and leArn (if he could be taught) how to 
get more out of his already over-cropped laud.” This is the kind 
of stuff the entire article on the subject is made up of When 
our publicists descend to a perversion of truth, and a travesty 
of facts and thing* of which they know absolutely nothing, it 
is time that we ceased to have any faith in their endeavours to 
guide aud enlighten public opinion. As a matter of fact 
model farms have been established, and agricultural shows have 
been held, from which the ryot hn learned many things, of 
wliickbe knew nothing before. As to the “ already over crop- 
ped land,” this can ouly exist in the writer’s imagination ; for 
any one who has travelled about the country &nnot fail to 
have noticed large tracts of land utterly destitute of culti- 
vation, It might as well be said that the land in England or in 
the United Slates is 1 over-cropped/ One of the firat principles ^ 
of agriculture is to return to the land, in the shape of artificial 
manures, that which has been taken from it by the crops grown 
thereon. If this is done, how can the land be * over cropped V 
It is to teach the Indian cultivator something of this first prin- 
ciple (of which our contemporary is hopelessly ignorant) that 
the various agricultural departments have been established. 

It was found that the land was becoming impoverished 
by the usual methods adopted by the ryot for cultirat- 
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tag It, tod unlesa something wu done to remedy matters, 
it would go from bad to worse. To talk of 1 over-crop* 
pin g/ is rank nonsense, and evidences a degree of ignorance 
scsroely to be expected from a journal of the JSnglitfwwn'i 
standing. There is no such thing as ‘over-cropping’ ; the word 
is a misnomer, and has no meaning. It is astonishing to find 
so much ignorance prevalent regarding the funotionsof an 
sgrieultnral department-*and especially the Bengal Agricul- 
tural Department. In the first place, the latter has barely been 
in existenoe two years. This fact alone ought to convince out- 
siders that wonders cannot be expected in that time. In our 
opinion, the department has a very satisfactory record to Bhow 
for the period it has been in existence, and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it has justified its maintenance on a per- 
manent basis, 

When it is remembered that the millions of India are solely 
dependent upon agricultural produce for their living, we 
marvel that any one should be found who, for a moment, 
should raise his voice agaiust the introduction of auy agency 
that will teach these millions how to “grow two blades of grass, 
where only one grew before/ 4 The material prosperity of this 
vast empire depends upon its agricultural industry. The popu- 
lation is almost entirely agricultural. Out of a total male 
population of 130 million souls, 66 £ millions, or a litlte over 
43 per cent, are returned in the last census as being directly 
engaged in agriculture ; while 12£ per cent are returned 
as being engaged in commercial and industrial pursuits — 
all more or less having an intimate canuection with 
agriculture. In the face of these facts, the UnglUhnian 
(which, by the way, ia the only journal in India that 
has shown such a prejudice against the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Bengal) can calmly write that an agricultural | 
department is practically useless for a country like Bengal, 
teeming with an agricultural population, We have no patience 
with writing of this kind. 

So far as the Government agricultural scholarships are con- 
cerned, there can be but one opinion, vis,, that unless the 
people of the soil can be persuaded to take to scientfic agricul- 
ture, there is very little hope of effecting any permanent good 
by the help of European agency exclusively. A wiser Btep could 
not have been taken than that of giving the sons of the soil 
au opportunity of acquiring a thorough knowledge of scientific 
agriculture, by a traiuing in England. It is more likely that 
the people will be guided by their own countrymen than by 
foreigners in matters relating to the cultivation of the soil. 
The Indian cultivator is admittedly conservative in his ideas | 
on this subject. Certain methods have been handed down toJiim 
from remote times, and these be regards as the moat perfect. 
His ancestors * knew beBt / that is what he will tell you if you 
ask him why he does so-and-so, when by doing so-and-so, 
he might obtain much better results. If it can be demon- 
strated to him that, by using one mauud of nitrate of 
potABh,* the cost of which is three rupees, he will increase 
the outturn of wheat on one acre of land from 13 to 
27 manuds, and then make a net profit of 28 rupees on 
the orop, surely he will not be so blind to his own interests as 
not to take the hint } when he sees the result of such a method of 
cultivation. And who can explain these matters better to the 
untutored ryot than his own countrymen ? Where we have to 
find fault with the Government is, that having held out hopes 
of employment to these Cirencester graduates, they should now 
be disappointed, and allowed to knock about the country without 
any ostensible means of livelihood. Another mistake has been 
that, instead of selectiug the sons of zemindars and cultivators, 
who would, on return from England, apply the result of 
their knowledge to their own estates, youths have been 
•elected simply on the result of the University Examina- 
tions, without any regard to the fact whether these 
•taints possessed any land or not. The consequence it 
that these men now find no employment for their talents, 
and very naturally look upon the time thus spent iu 
acquiring a knowledge of scientific agriculture as wasted, and 
which could have been better employed in the study of some? 
thing else, However, these scholarships have now been tempo- 
rally suspended, but we hope that, should it be considered 
desirable to renew them, it will be borne in mind to select the 
sons qI zemindars and wcU'totdq ryots, as a rule* We are 


satisfied that , by doing so, much better results will l 
obtained. 


GARDENING IN CALCUTTA. 

XIV. 

Feasts— {Continued ) . 

flow to Baisi Ferns from 8roRia.—The first eonalderatioi 
most be to prepare a suitable oomoet, and for most varieties I flo< 
the following, answer well one- fourth sliver land, one-lonrtl 
leaf mould, one-fourth finely chopped moss, and one-foarth ligh 
fibrous loam, wrought in a dry condition and sifted as fine a 
poislble, But first a box IS or 20 inches square by tlx Inohes dee] 
behind, sloping to 3 inohes before, is necessary, d tilling a few hole 
separately through the bottom Next cover the bottom, one Inol 
deep, with broken crooks, and over this put a layer of most soffiolen 
to leave the surface regular and smooth. Lay on the surface th< 
soil an iooh deep above this lower stratum, whioh press flrmlj 
together with a piece of board ; but before soatterlng the iporoi, a 
good method Is to divide the bed with the edge of the board Intc 
as many divisions (draught-board wise) as there are varieties tc 
sow. This accomplished, moisten the bod with a very floe rose, 
and allow the water to subside, after whioh sprinkle carefully the 
spores on the soil into the respective plaoes allotted them, but 
avoiding mixing them. Following this arrangement one la able to 
judge whioh sorts are the most successful, with the additional ad- 
vantage of being able to choose a desirable number of oaoh for 
transplantation. The oase should then be placed In a shady 
position where it is not subject to any great ohanges of tempera- 
ture. Keep a watchful eye that the surface of the bed does not gst 
dry, aud daily remove the condensed vapour that will arise from 
the soil and gather on the glass. Admit air sparingly, only for an 
hour ODoe or twloe a week, until the plants appear, so that a little 
frtsh air U administered lo the soil, bnt this should not Interfaro 
with tbe constant maintenanoe of a moist atmosphere so essential 
to work the process of germination. Bee that at this stage the soil 
does not get dry, at the same time guard against the bed getting 
saturated, as this would be sure to propagate a sorutmny formation 
whioh would soon over-epread the bed besides enc^y raging the 
growth of mois. Moderation is the best preservative in either oase. 
As to the time spores feu ke to germinate, and the duration of the 
vital spark in them, It it difficult to determine ; some make their 
appearance in a few weeks, others in a few months ; while others 
again allow a good many months to elapse before indicating any 
sigus of life. The iufaut fern in Its earliest stages of development 
te a curiosity indeed : nothing is more uulike a plant than the 
infinitely minute speck of a green ball that requires the help of a 
pocket lens to define and looks like a watery substanoe Instead of 
a fern in the course of formation. The next stage, one might say, 
Is desoernible to the naked eye being indicated by a slight green 
oast on the surface of the soli generally, but the glass has still to be 
brought into requisition, and under that power, In place of appear- 
ing globulate, they have assumed a sauoor form, whioh goes on 
swelliog its proportions for some time before leaves are atartsd, 
and when leaves (frouds) do first appear, they are of the most 
humble character, being only a simple linear prooess, expanding 
towards the poiuti where it is oleft. Presuming that the ferns hava 
arrived at that stage when the fronds are discernible, and granting 
that ail progresses favorably, the interior of the oase will appear a 
dense oarpet of various shades of green, bristled over with those 
puny representatives of fronds already described. Let them bavo 
every encouragement to make freeh leavee by maintaining a moiet 
and warm atmosphere admitting air now daily and constantly In 
proportion to sun beat, dosing early in the afternoon after moist- 
ening with tepid water. Thus husbanded little else is neoeasary 
until they have attained to that .degree of strength qualifying tham 
for transplantatlon< 

Met hoi of 8ep*ralion.-> Thia is nioely accomplished by naans of 
a pointed stick, inserting it beneath the plants and ralafec a clutter 
of them at a time ; and while oarefully asperating the Individual 
plants with the fingers, take notioe that as muon soil adheres to the 
roots as possible. Plent the seedlings very tenderly, and allow the 
soil to be comparatively sleek in the pot, whioh will enable the 
roots to make easy w»y for themselves. The seedlings moil be 
kept o’os'j and shaded until it is ascertained that root aotlon has 
again oommenoed by the sprightly look of the fronds and slgna of 
new growth. When this is the oaat, the shading may be lessened 
by degrees, and air admitted sparingly, until they art aoenstomed 

to tb« u(wn i wn«!« few to wptfy iMtfi i *»d w»tw 
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moderately, never pt rmlttlng the toll to become crusted or dry, 
keeping a moist warm atmosphere about them, As aeon aa the 
fourth or fifth frond haa developed, the plants will require a 
further shift, and this time Into separate pots, lay 8 or 4 Inohes 
In diameter, They may then he said to have got beyond the 
Infant stage, and should be treated as established plants, 

Soil for general culture .— The following oompost will be found to 
answer well for almost every description of fern. Two parts fibrous 
loam, one part stiver sand, one part oeooa fibre refuse, one part 
leaf mould, and, where available, one part obopped moss. The 
whole should be passed through a halMuoh riddle or sieve, reserv- 
ing the rougher portions to cover the orooks In the pots with. In 
addition to the foregoing Ingredients, when the plants have attained 
to fairly large dimensions, they will not objeot to one eighth of the 
whole being very old oow manure that has been thoroughly 
pulverised* 

Petting and general management,— All oow befog in order, orook 
their oompUment of pots, and provide each pot with a slight cover- 
ing of the oompost reserved lor the purpose. Divide the balls 
oarefully when separating the plants, taking oare not to Ir jure the 
roots ; and while In the sot of shifting, the soil ought not to be 
pressed too tightly to the roots, but simply shaken down with a 
few strokes on the potting bench, Potting completed, return the 
plants to their old quarter*, their attendance the»e being com 
prehendsd In a routine similar to that reoommended In thsir last 
stage of growth.untll th*y have reached a state which makes It 
deeirableto provide them again with pots of larger dimensions. In 
the next shift It Is most essential that the balls are kept entire, and 
that the plsnts are well stored with roots, seeing that the strongest 
plants may, after beoomlng established, be plantsd into vases, 
hanging baskets, or for whatever use It is desirable to put them to. 
Their subsequent requirements may be summed up Id a constant 
attendance as regards waterlog at the roots, displacing dead leaves, 
turning to the sun, and maintaining a humid atmosphere, affording 
larger shifts as soon as the roots have netted the interior of the 
pots, 

Diseases and Insects .— Perns as a whole, are a healthy raoe of 
plauts, and are seldom affected with the maladies or distempers so 
prevalent among many other genera of plants ; but withal, some 
of the mfc tender special are subject to diseases of various forms. 
Mildew sometimes attacks them when the toll is allowed to get 
saturated sad sodden, or when exposed to an uugenial atmosphere. 
The oauee of the disease in this instanoe may suggest Its own cure, 
by avoiding suoh treatmsnt, and a small quantity of sulphur dusted 
over the affeoted part haa a healing tendency, but should that 
dieeaee be allowed to spread over the>ffeoted part, it is difficult to 
find a remedy, Green fly at times find a footing even to entire 
possession on occasions, and to annihilate them requires some oare. 
Adiantums aa a class are partioularly subjeot to the pest, and their 
tender leaflets are not at ail adapted to withstand ordinary smok- 
ing (generally the best remedy) ; indeed, under its influence the 
leaves get speckled and blotched over with brown, and the fronds 
damagtd to the extant of the withering of their leafy parts, this is 
speolally the oaae with fronds that are young and tender Other 
species, and amoog them Pteris and Ap eniums are muob troubled 
with soaie, a loathsome pest that makes Ita appearance along the 
main riba (rachii), and If not subdued It Is sore to spread 11 self 
along all the leaser veins, With the earliest indications of scale, 
the sponge should be brought into requisition along with a flatten, 
•d smoothly pointed stiok. The latter ought to be drawn oarefully 
down each aide of the veins, displacing the scale In the operation, 
after which a gentle application of the sponge over these and other 
paita of the frond, using water slightly impregnated with soft soap 
and a syringe with pure water will complete the business, Next 
come 44 Thrips,*’ small, thin, blaok insects, about one-sixteenth of 
an Inch long (white when yooog) whloh are very destructive ; they 
soon destroy the plants on which they live, attacking those that are 
in poor health, quickly making them worse. The best remedy is 
to examine the plants so Infested, ploking the insects off one by 
one, theii|ponge the plants with olear water. 

BeildeeSthe above, there are several other pests whloh prove 
very troublesome to the cultivators of fsrns, the well-known oook- 
roaoh being c great enemy, with which also may be olassed beetle*, 
crickets, and wood*Uoe. As theee usually ooma out of their retreats 
at nlgkJt, at which time thay faad on tha young fronds, diligent 
search must be made for them by candle-light, at the same tiu& 
keeping a look out for slugs and anails, whloh are equally, if not 
more, daattnotlve than the preceding, It is almost useless attempt* 
log to fad these In the day time, bat an hour or two after dark, 

lb,; m, gmwftUy mr it fad. 
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Miscellaneous Items. 

A Plan txb Informs a Jfilglrl paper that tha condition of tho 
ooffee In the Cooncor Ravin# Is simply splendid, The trees appear 
to ba In good heart, and a fine blossom has sst. With ooffee at 90s 
this means something. If It Isn't the great bumper, It Is very near 
II, The same favourable proipeota attend the tea, which baa 
thrown out a flue flush, 

Tax quantity- of tea exported from China and Japan to Great 
Britain, from the commencement of the season to the 12th of April, 
was 149,482. 2801ba, as compered with 147 ,258,668 lbs, exported 
during the corresponding period of last year. The exports 
to the United States and Canada during the aame period were 
89,811,8801b*., as against 8 1,485, 626 lbs, 


Tax Mannsr correspondent of the Ceylon Observer ny* that the 
Pearl fishery continues, and is likely to extend some ten days mane, 
and to result In R». 600,000 as the Government abate. Ou the 21st 
and the following day, owing to the S *W. wind setting in rather 
strongly, fiihtog had to be discontinued, and again from the 25th 
(Monday) the 8.*W, wind prevented the boats going out. This 
wind was expeoted to oontioue about four days longer, and then 
ten days good-fishing. Up to the date of our last telegram (28th) 
tho gross total of oysters was 30,670 180, 

Some laws are apparently wautod to stop the destruction of game 
out of season in the Punjab. A correspondent writes to our 
Lahore ooutemporaiy : 41 Can nothing be done to stop 
the destruction, during the close season, of the few hares and 
partridges that still remaiu In tills provlnoe ? Partridges 
which must now be having young broods to look after, 
are being offered fur sale in Lahonl at the present time. 
In some municipalities there is a bye-law by whloh a fine oan be im- 
posed for every bare or game bird brought in lor sale during the oloae 
season. But the real oulpirts are the persons who allow game to be 
put on their tables when they kuow perfectly well, that it Is out of 

Thk Government of India haa been interesting itself in the lion 
oxldca of various colours whloh exist all over India in sufficient 
quantities to warrant their use for paiuitiog and deooratiog 
purposes. At present hardly any of these are used exoept the red 
and yellow oxides with which we are ail familiar, but there oeu be 
no doubt that many of the others are equally adapted for u«t. But 
little appears to have been either writteu or published about them, 
and therefore the luual Governments have been requested to 
institute enquiries, and co'leot information, regarding the various 
kt ds of pigments procurable in native bazaars suitable for oon vert- 
ing Into paints, together with the prices usually paid for them. 

At a meeting of the Anthropological Society of Bombay recently » 
Dr. W Dymook read a paper on the * 4 Anthropogonio trees of the 
Hindoo castes. He began by mentioning that it was a general ous- 
tom among the Hindoos to bring into tho house, the braxuA of a tree, 
aa au object of worship in the marriage oeremooy, The aame tree 
is not used by all oastee, the Uduubara {ficus glomrata ) being used 
amoog the Brahmans, Asupala or Ashoka {Saraca Indica ), among 
theValshas, Dhatakl or Agnljavala ( Woodjordia Flmbunda) among 
the Sheuvis, and so on. The author also pointed out that soma of 
the ancient oustoms lu European oountries were very like the 
Indian, and briefly summed up, that in every Aryan country at least 
owing to the analogy between trees and men, popular snperetitlon 
supposes the first men to have sprung from trees, 

Anothxr eouroe of wealth has been dMoovered in Australasia, 
In the growth and cultivation of oystfrs. It seems that the shores 
of Tasmania are particularly suited to the oyster which Is already 
abundant there, but whloh has never been ouUivgtefi. Mr, Seville 
Kent, the Inspector General of Fisheries In Tasmania, has latterly 
been urging upon the people the advantages af oyster; culture. 
his last report on the snbjsot he point! out that If suitable spots ' 
are selected for the beds, where there Is moving water odfttalnlng 
food, a orop of oysters may be grown and gathered almost to a oer* 
tainty, He shews how this oan easily be done if oare Is taken of the 
spat, which he provides for by oheap wooden frames In whloh the 
spat oan be kept, and thus protsoted from thsir anomies, while the 
frames oan be easily raised and rooked to as to get rid of any sedi- 
ments whloh might Injure the yonng oysters, Perhaps before many 
years havs elapsed tinned oysters may ha added to the other impor 
tallow from Australia, 
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The use of wood shavings, prepared by speolal machinery, for 
the packing of fragile goods, hm reosntly boon Introduced Into 
Germany from America where thle materiel wet first produced on a 
large scale. Sinoe hi Introduction the app'lostlon of thli material 
bai been considerably extended In Germany and shavings are now 
made as a regular oommeroial artlole'in (eight different sizes, the 
largest being composed of fibres about a third of a millimetre 
wide, whilst the finest soaroely ereeds the thlokness of an ordinary 
wool fibre. Coarser qualities are used instead of strajv or 
paper oottings as a packing material, whilst the finer qualities are 
used as stuffing for the cheaper class of furniture, and the finest 
forhygfonio purposes Instead of lint. Intermediate sorts oan bs 
used for the cleaning of machinery, In substitution of cotton waste, 
and alio for filtering purposes. Experiments made in several 
breweries with wood shavings, as .a filtering medium for beer, have 
given very satisfactory results. 

The Hidoo Patriot , In an article upon the last Report of the Agrl- 
i&wiral Department of the N.-W. Provinces, say*:— "We have over 
and over again shown in these columns, that.many of the experiments 
conducted In the model farms relate to matters which oan have no 
real bearing, dlreot or tadlreot, on agricultural improvements, and 
oan oertalniy oonvey no lessen to the agricultural community. It 
oaunot be too carefully borne In mind that the ordinary ryot.oannot 
be expected to praotlse the transcendental agriouture of our model 
farms We used to hear muoh of the famous plough invented by 
the North* Weat Department, in the time of Mr. Buck ; but we are 
now told that * the Initial obstacle to improved ploughs lu many 
places Is that the starveling bullocks are unequal to the slightly In- 
creased draught/ Did not Mr. Buck assure us that the improved 
plough patronised by him was admirably suited to the weak cattle 
of the country. From what we have said above it Is clear thAt al- 
though the North- West Agricultural Department costs Its. 70,000 
a year, It has nothing to shew In retnrn for this expenditure. '' This 
Is the kind of rubbish some of our native contemporaries, indulge in 
when writing upon public questions. This needs no comment, 

Selections. 


GERMANY’S FOREIGN TRADE. 


The following tables show the Imports and exports of Germany 
for the period, January — February this year as compared with the 
corresponding periods of the two iinmo llato’y preceding yours and 
1883. All quantities In double centners two cwts. 


Commodities 

ImpoHt, 

January »nd February 
1887 1880 1885 

1883 

Pig Iron ... 

165.586 

204.323 

274 282 

347,407 

Scrap Iron... 

Iron and steel manufac- 

6,257 

5 02*2 

14,930 

15.048 

tures 

Locomotives A portable 

03.154 

35,590 

65, 176 

65,059 

engines ... 

Machinery, Inol. sewing 

669 

972 

460 

1,517 

machines 

38,353 

37.466 

38 736 

48,664 

Iron ore ... 

1,028.713 

S78 366 

1,125 291 

1 050,228 

C >al 

2 314 742 

1.807 345 

1.890,435 

1,775,246 

Coke 

367 039 

211.775 

191,006 

253 887 

Brown ooal 

5,525,444 

4,855 919 

4 879,653 

3,544,821 

Chloride of pottib 

1,028.713 

878.366 

1,125 291 

1,050 22S 

Corn and flour 

Export j* 

19,694 

20,980 

117,716 

85 704 

Pig Iron ... 

356.212 

539,188 

431.815 

344 728 

Scrap Iron ... 

Iron and steel manufac- 

93,164 

69,495 

49 238 

90,464 

tures 

1,630,054 

1,310 982 

984,636 

1,283,864 

Steel rails ... 

790,913 

181,012 

167.560 

268,011 

Bar Iron ... 

348.485 

205.514 

190143 

213,149 

Iron and steel wire — 

432 892 

430 191 

740 116 

411,365 

Raw sheets and plates 

66.863 

61,834 

70 373 

64.214 

Inferior Iron goods ... 
Looomotlvea A portable 

87,586 

93,501 

79,040 

80,733 

engine* ... ** ... 

Machinery, Inolg. sewing 

6 388 

13.647 

10,150 

29.303 

maohlnes 

92 928 

76.737 

90,883 

93 968 

C&l - ... 1 

14 412,058 13,878.699 

14 779 878 13 518 3S8 

Coke ^ 

1,168,271 

947.867 

1,050,591 

910.606 

Lead ..7 

38,571 

58,193 

53 922 

64,145 

Raw zlno ... 

45,448 

60 746 

43 371 

36 291 

Iron ore ... 

2 572 147 

2,893 016 

2,552,686 

2 9^8,541 

Beer ... ~ 

180,650 

162,107 

204 453 

161,877 

Sugar 

Thereof— 

754,852 

462 854 

1,438.608 

1,017,740 

RawBugar 

560,163 

370 000 

1,242 673 

883.534 

Molasses ... 

14 055 

11,633 

61,069 

14 258 

Potash 

83 259 

72,068 

61,958 

59,390 

Corn and flour 

U. 412,058 13.878.699 

U 779,878 13.578 388 


The following is a further list of the imports and exports for Febru- 
ary, as oompared with the same month of last year, and for January 
snd February as compared with ^the previous corresponding 
period : — 


Commodities. 

February 

January A February 


1887 

IS 0 

1887 

1886 

Imports , 




Cotton 

247 564 

156 293 

463.205 

332,378 

Cotton yorns 

15,792 

17 427 

33,886 

3.3,486 

Jute 

32 986 

25.223 

71,808 

47,132 

Potatos 

20,182 

20 058 

34 059 

31 582 

Copper 

9,595 

7,093 

18,503 

15,959 

Raw ccff J8 

70,089 

83 048 

225,449 

215,932 

Rice ... , M 

48,104 

33,818 

145,897 

119,501 

Tea 

1,296 

1, 121 

3.325 

3.060 

Grease 

27,143 

24,829 

53 401 

49,201 

Petroleum 

3 03,002 

002 849 

I 270,631 

923,693 

Egg* 

18,084 

11,657 

36 69S 

22,807 

Slioep’s wool 

135,661 

1G 918 

231,400 

178,529 

Worsted 

15,720 

14,561 

31.523 

27,806 

Lxporls. 





Cotton goods 

25 407 

23 678 

53,504 

45.524 

Cement 

171 851 

162 586 

253 677 

239,087 

Potatos 

02 993 

87 807 

101 468 

132,678 

Glass and glass goods... 

54 505 

49,552 

105 838 

111,607 

Hups 

32 507 

10 129 

27 743 

24,189 

Musical instruments ... 

7.756 

7 932 

15,426 

15 517 

Clothing, Ac. 

4,212 

3,941 

7,601 

6 636 

Leather goods 

3,861 

3 780 

7 035 

6,593 

Putter 

11,669 

11,314 

22,499 

22,403 

Table ra’t 

30.478 

41 393 

59,829 

27,179 

^ilk goods... 

4 752 

4 032 

10 397 

8,760 

Woolen goods 

20.642 

19.366 

41,929 

38,909 


The following table shows the excess of the imports over the ex- 
ports In the artloles named : — 

January and February, 


Commodities 




18S7 

1SS6 

1S85 

1883 

Wheat 


683,856 

659.302 

3 002.141 

1.576 263 

Rye 

• ►. 

... 471.610 

573.181 

2 322 377 

9^380 

Barley 


... 594,989 

785,112 

1,306,343 

762,647 

Oats 


7 630 

795,451 

417 370 

215,289 

Maizi 


... 207.244 

221,563 

286 599 

177,800 


We published some time ago the quantitative returns of tho 
foie’gn trade of Germany during 1536, and we are now In a 
posit’on to place before our readers the value in Marks, of the same, 
togethor with some further particulars. According to these last 
retiirna*whioh are non-official and published by tho Imperial Statis- 
€oal Office, the total imports of Germany for 1886 amounted to 
10,040,488 tons, having a va*ue of 2,953,928 000 mks., against 
17 807,330 tons having a value of 2,930 909,000 mks In 1885; 
while the exports for 1S86 totaled 18,924 253 tons, laving a 
value of 3 111 923.000 mks. against IS 81 1 023 tons having a 
value of 2 915,257.000 mks, in 1S83, lb will thus be seen that 
oompared with the previous year, the Imports for 18S6 have fallen 
while tho exports have Increased. In 18S5 the balance of trade was 
against ns to the extent of 7434 million marks, while last year 
it was in our favour by 15 million mks. Io the first half of 1886 
the crisis was still felt. It was only In the second balf that the 
geneial improvement began to be experienced which promises 
to further develop itself. The figures of the precious metal traffio 
—Included in the above returns— show that more gold and allver 
in bars and coin* was imported to the value of 11 743 000mk*$ the 
increase in the export amounting to only 82,000 mks, Tho 
principal ground of this revolution In tho trade of the oountry Is to 
be found In the figures under the hoad of "foods and other neoessary 
commodities” which show that the import has receded by nearly 71 
million mks., while the export shows an increase of nearly 16 mil- 
lion mks. The import value of corn and cognate articles alone has 
fallen from 309 1/10 million mks to 215.1 million mks. We have be- 
fore pointed out that the diminished Import of corn has brought 
with it a decreased consumption, and that, to a certain extent, 
throws somewhat of a shadow over the otherwisa very 
favourable returns* The export of industrial productions has 
substantially Increased in a great many oases— a very favourable 
sign ftdeed* The export of silk goods shows an Increase in value 
of nearly 33 mill, mks., woolen goods one of 13J inks., 

hosiery one of 16 mill, mks The export of ready made clothing, 
Ac., has Increased from 86i mill. mks. to 97 £ mill. mks. ; lace, 
embroidery, Ac , from 38 215 to 59J mill, mks* fancy goods, Ac , 
from 80 4/5 to 97] mill mks. ; while thetlroport and export of maobi- 
nery, Instruments, Ac., show stalling off of respectively 9 3/o And 22 
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mill. mks, The following altered figures are also noticeable, The 
Import of cattle and other live boasts shows a dec* eased value of 
nearly 18 mill. mks., while the export shows au Increase of more 
than 5 8 15 mill. mk». The export of sugar, syrup and molasses has 
Increased from 623,903 to 635 321 tons, The raw materials of the 
fat industry show a decreased import of over 6 mill, take . and also 
a decreased export of 630,000 mks., while the Import of tho maun* 
faoturos has receded about 9} mil), mks, and the export inoroaeod 
by 1 d/5 mill mks. The import of stone earthenware, porcelain, and 
glass goods shows a greater iuoreaee in proportiou than the export. 
Leather goods of every description show an increased import of 
800,000 mks,, but against this there is an Increased export of nearly 
14 mill. mks. The Import of raw and manufactured articles of tho 
metal Industry, excluding maohincry instruments, Ac,, has increas- 
ed from 169} to 182} mill mks., while the export has also iuoreased 
from 830i to 361 4/5 mill mks, — Oar readers will be able to judgo 
from the foregoing figures of tho rapidly developing in portance 
of Germany in the commercial world. —Kuhow't Review. 

AGRICULTURE IN EUROPE. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT,) 

FAR19, April 1G. 

It is not a bad idoa whloh the agriculturists of Vervlers, in Bel’ 
glum, have adopted— that of bringing out a €, Herd-Book,” specially 
devoted to the Improvement of their local breed of cattle, to the 
amelioration of the beat aptitudes for milking, while not neglecting 
excellence of form,and satisfaction for the wants of the butcher. It 
Is ourlous that tho farmora of the regions of Vervicrs exclude th»» 
Durham raoe — will not countenance It in any w&y. These, said gene, 
alogioal family trees for local breeds of cattle, cannot bo too warmly 
encouraged. At Louvain, in Belgium, also illustrates another prc«, 
gresslve idea— that of the federation of local agricultural societies * 
four have become co-operative, aud have scoured thereby much 
economy, augmented power, and their united capita), c edit, and 
knowledge resources enable them to obtain tho best and cheapest 
seeds, manures, and machinery, while conducting, on special ex- 
perimental fields, the testing of many points of new oulturo and 
ustgffc, likely to be beneficial to the locality. Au experienced au- 
thority assorts that he has increased by fivo-per-ocut tho yield 
tf milk from his oows — and which hi* nofghboura admit— by 
attending to the following simple rules Never wo»ry tho cows 
on th«ir going or return'ng between tho fidd and the 
dairy ; milk them a,) uniform aud unch.ngeab'c intervals, 
aey five in the morning and six in the evening ; lot the operation* 
of milking be performed as gently and silently a<j possible ; and 
to remember, that passion and tbnVa will not win tho oonfiJonce 
Of oows, nor will a blow lu the 11 uk Lo the moans for dispelling 
their fear. 

The only grain whloh succeeds in all soils Is oats, duo to the 
great development of Its roots and leaves ; that is, its organs cf 
development, For spring oat as well as for bailey and in&iz*, 
the most eoonomio and efficacious tourooa of ri/.ofce,phoi*phor?c acid, 
•nd potash, are nitrate of soda, the salts of Hfcrastfurl ; and the 
dephosphoration, clinkers, and phosphate of lime nodules, 
reduoed to powder. The collective dose to apply depends on the 
rlohneis of tho soil, aud tho wants of the plant to bo cultivated ; 
the expenditure should, under the head of fertilisers for top- 
dressing spring cereals, be about 10 fr. per aero. 

For barley* the Chevalier 1b tho pet variety ; for oats, the 
Canadian ortho Halkt Tartary. The practice of farmers, residing 
In difiereut and distant districts, exchanging grains for 
•owing, cannot be too highly enoouraged. The vigour of a plant 
at Its first stage depends uniquely on the reserve cf aliment con 
talned In the grain. This inagtzined* food U destined to furnish 
tho plant with all Its nutrition, till tho moment whore the dtnc- 
lopment of Its roots and stem permits It to rely on the air aud 
toil. Hence the importance of seed being dense, plump, fat and 
heavy, and the utility of sifting out of orreais intouded for" sowing 
all seeds, either light, small, or shiivolled. In the case of oris, 
75 per cent of the grains germinate ; for barley 68, and maize, 70. 
To germinate, oa*s must swell to the oxtent of 00 to 70 porccnt 
of their weight of water, and whloh Is absorbed in toils of ordinary 
humidity in twelve or twenty-four hours. When the soil has a 
temperature pf 65 or 50 degrees, germination will take plkce In 
the course of two-day* ; but not till eight days, if the temperature 
be as low as 39 degress. Above 86 degrees, tho grain will not ger- 
minate at all. On au average the germination Is iflucUd within 
six to seven days, 

i These conditions are modified by tho dr ptb to which tho seed 
Is buried i la oompaot olays, one inch of oonverlng will toffies 


for soils of average consistency, 2} Inohes la depth ; while in 
light sandy land a ooverlng of 3 to 3} inches will bs required. 
The growth of the plant oommenood by the development of three 
rootlets ; next by the first leaf. With a soil of 65 degrees 
temperature the dally inorease of the stem Is less than half an 
inoh. Oats require a larger sum of beat to mature, than barley, 
and the average period of maturation may vary from 134 days 
as in England to 100 round Paris, and only 88 at Eoonigsberg in 
Prussia. Oats should be sown In 0 Inoh rows. Barley possesses 
the faculty to germinate at a soil temperature of 97 degrees, 
while oats can only sustain that of 85 ; this explains, why In 
warm latitudes barley replaois oats in the alimentation of stook. 
Barley will garmlnate after absoiblng 65 per oent of Its weight 
of water. Around Paris It ripens in 96 days, while in England 
it takes 127. Maiza exacts only 44 to 50 per oent pf water tp. 
germinate ; from its appearance above ground till ooming Into 
flower, 45 to 105 days are required ; 15 to 18 more forfeounda- 
tfon, and 40 to 80 days to mature. In France, the total mean 
time from the sowing of maize to its reaping, 104 to 180 days, 
and even raoro, are necessary, 

Everywhere a kind of passionate attention Is given to inoress- 
ing the yield of wheat, either by reduolng its cost of production, 
augmenting the productive power of the land, sowings In fines, 
or lop dressings with fertilizers. There is one homely opera- 
tion to aooelerute the common end, and whloh Is not practised 

as much as it is profitable to do harrowing and rolling winter 

wheat In spring, and which is eminently oaloulated to promote 
the stooliDg of the plant, and so to make two blades of corn 
grow where only one grew before. The harrowing 
should only tako place when the soil is dry, the temperature 
mild, and the weathor fiue, A smart switoh of the harrow wil 
divide the lumps of earth already crumbled by winter ; will favour 
the entry of air and heat to the rootlets, and destroy rising weeds. 
For clays, a light harrow with iron tooth will suit, hut for lighter 
lauds, the barrow with wooden toeth, or even a few black thorn 
shrubs tied together and ohangod when too muoh worn down. A 
rolling should fol'ow ; those who have a “ Crosekill,” can dhp^nae 
with harrow and roller. 

Since ton years, a professional agri-horticultural school has been 
established at tiarone, in Lorrain, by Monsieur l’Abbe Harmand, 
for orphan girls, and which h conducted by the Sisters of Charity, 
Tho aroa of land attached to the institution is 35 acres; it is 
worked almost exclusively by tho pup. la and their mistresses. 
Practical every day instruction is not only given In household 
management and the elements of ordinary education, but in kitchen 
gardtn’ng, floriculture, small farming, the oulturc of fruit troes, 
vlues, hope tobacco, Ac. ; dairy management, poultry, and the 
rearing of cattle. The school Is a success, and the girls are eagerly 
scught au servants and wives. Would it not be time to mako 
farmers at least as well-informed as their helps ? 

Tho Dutch milch cow, variety Friso, has attained a remarkable 
reputation, and withiu a comparatively short time. Iudeed ti is only 
siuoe 1679 a special Herd-Book has been published, aud whioh has 
at present ou its register 1,191 bulls aud 5,521 oows. For the benefit 
of importers, the Herd- Book Committee warns purchasers to buy 
no stock, whose pedigree Is not authenticated. At tho Agricultural 
Show held at Louwarde, the roputntlon of the Frlse cattle, as 
milkers, was demonstrated; oows wore milkeu under the supervision 
of a committee and yielded their 5} to 6} gallons dally at the two 
mi kings. Tho weight of the bulls at that show, aged between 
two and four yaars, varied from 18 to 21 cwts. 

Iu Belgium, farmers are compelled by law to keep down weeds 
on their holdings, so as not to allow propagation by the wind oatry- 
ing away the seeds. The farmers have petitioned that the State 
should take the beam out of its own eye, by ordering that all 
tho vacant land it owns be kept clear of weeds, and that the 
road sides, especially, be maintained as a model In the way of 
freedom from weed propagation, J 

The truth is now making way that meadow lands require their 
fertility to be as much studied as tilled soils. Indeed when the 
grasses commence to got thin and dwarfish, when irrigation Ifc* 
fails, something is wrong with the soil. It wants potash and 
nitrogen, or It may In addition be sour. If the latfhr ootmnenoe 
by drainage and fresh linings, next apply fertilizers — such as 
potash or boue dust, singly or tn tho proportion of two of kautte 
aud ono cf hone powder This dosing will not only augment 
tlie yield tut tho quality of the grass. There was a time when 
potash alone was relied on as a sufficient top dressing for 
pastures; it was concluded meadows contained a sufficiency of the 
other elements of plant nutrition, This belief has been of late shaken 
by the failure of potath to act as a heakall because when phosphates 
;ar* added, the. effieey tf polish beoomu dmioped, proof tka 
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phosphorlo add wis wanting and whan oo operating with an alkalii 
the beat notion of both stimulants were obtained. 

Tobaooa culture U making rapid strides. The secret of anooeai 
perbape liaa in the preparation of good compost, or mould manuro, 
to form the nursery bode. The oompoat should be prepared twelv< 
months in advance, and blood and urino will form exoellen 
ingredients, The site for the beds should be such, as to eeouri 
sunshine from nine in the morning til four in the afternoon 
Many enolose the beds with bricks or boards, so as to koop tb< 
farm -yard manure (whloh ought to be two feet thick) and tho com 
post, well together to produce heat; It Is in Maroh tho seed is sown, 
for the young sprouting plants, against the oliauoo rigors of spring 
Over the trampled, down manure, the oOmpost should he placed, 
the first layer, three Inohes, and trampled; but the next left loose. 
Mix the lead with aihee and a littlo of tho compost, sow broadcast, 
rake In, cover with matting, and regulato air and light, till the 
young plants are able to hold tbe f r own. If waterlog bo necessary 
re the water in the pot exposed to tho sun a d*y beforo being 
employed. 

In plalntlng out oare must be takon to water liberally, so that 
the rootlets oan readily take up sap whoa dibbled In the field, 
Water after dibbling. Good bl&ok, calcareous soil suits tobacco 
beat. And the soil must be kept rich by wintor mannrluga, and 
not too often stirred, asthlsm’ght iuduoo oxoeaslve porosity, and 
hence dryneas The soil, before planting out, cannot be rendered 
too friable, by skim-plough, harrow, and roller. In soils not the 
beat for tobaooo oulturo, auoh should be well dosed with sulphates 
of potaah and lime, Bad land produces tobacco without muoh fh- 
vour, and whloh burns badly, Dibble the youug pUnt in firmly, 
24 by 16 lnohea, In straight Hubs, If after some days any of tho 
plants fade, replaoe them. Hoping, earthing, stripping oil the 
lower leaves, and nipping the top shoot of tho plant, so as to leave 
8 to 10 leaves.lsall that is neoeBiary.Tho tooacoo raised on plains, is 
more aromatic than that grown In a garden, while that produced on 
some southern slopes, is superior to both. Tobacco succeeds' all 
crops, In a rotation, if the soil berloh. Iu Alsaoe, it follows best 
after maizo and beet. Both the largo and narrow leaved variotios 
of tobaooo are cultivated. In Franco, tho revenuo oflioora Insist, 
upon the plants being spaoed at fixed distances aooordfug to defined 
regions. In the South, 4,000 plants per acre is the Government 
number, while the north, it is 20,000, In Alsaoo, 12,0C0 plauls are 
limited to an acre. 

The harvest gouorally takes place at the ond of August, and tho 
plant is oonBldored ripe, when, on cutting the stem, a reddish 
oirole appears. After boing cut, somo leave tho plant a few days 
to fade ; others transport it under sheds to dry, and later, rcll tho 
leaves in linenoloths, or press them between bundles of oaten 
straw. The object la to obtain a leaf that will be at once arornatio 
and burn well. From five to fifteen cwta. Is tho avorago yield per 
aore in southern and northern regions, respectively 
The question may fairly be raised— I? tobaooo culture profits- 
ble ? Many farmers will not hoiitato to say : directly it is not, .but 
Indlreotly, it Is the best preparation for any suooopding crop, 

Dr, Heotor George, Professor of Hygioue, in tho Agomonioal 
Institute of this olty, draws attention to tho sanitary Influence of 
light In favouring the formation of blood globules, and aiding all 
the funotions of Jife to their fullest extent and intensity, Light 
revives and itluulates energy in the animal eeonomy assists to purify 
air by destroying malaria germs, L’ght is salutary for the young 
by aiding growth and for the aged by finding sluggish nervo organs, 
The annual Hlppfo Show iu the Champs Elyioes Is neither hotter 
nor worse than in former years. It is the best out for livory stable 
men with M sticks,” otreus for'gentloracu riders, and for ladles 
toilettes,— A dvocate of India, 

THE CULTIVATION OF roTATOS ON THE NILGIRIS. 

The cultivation of potatos on the Hills dates from the earliest 
settlement of Europeans, Analogy of olimate suggested its Intro- 
duction to the first Mttlers, and experimental efforts were crowned 
with uillform suooese, for it took kindly to the soil and booame in 
time a valuable addition to the food production of the district. Iu 
thwarly days of European oooupalion Government wore disposed to 
assist settlers of energy and enterprise with advances of money for 
general farmidt purposes, the acclimatization of now products being 
one of the most Important. The Kaity valley and Ivulhulti were ori- 
ginally seleoted for experiments with potatos, and to>hls day these 
plaoea retain a reputation for growing the finest tubers In the great- 
er t abundance* Thence are derived the best potatos locally con- 
sumed and despatched to the plaint. Their elevation rangos abovo 
6,000 feat, an latitude below which thle vegetable will not thrive, 


though we are acquainted with two experiments at 3,000 and 4,000 
feet In the extreme North and South of tho Nilglris which were not 
quite failures. Up to within the last fifteen or twcuty years the 
cultivation had not gonobiyond the nngo of experiment, but each 
yoar the limit c woro enlarged with satisfactory results, Since 
then the strides have been rapid, and now It is woll establish- 
ed among the agricultural clashes, who find In it a lucrative aud 
permanent livelihood . 

The extent of laud under potato is estimated at 1,030 sores, in- 
cluding large areas of eeml-dralnod swamps within the town of Oota- 
oamuud, For there swamps growers pay at the high rate of twenty 
or twenty-five rupees an aore, and cultivate expensively, Though 
remunerative crops areobtalned on snob lands without muoh trouble 
the quality of tho out-turu is inferior, Tho potato when boiled is 
found to bo wet, hard, aud waxy. Grown on the hill sides Iq the 
favorite localities to whloh we havo alluded they boil dry and 
mealy, and possess good keeping qualities, 

Two crops are raised annually, if the season Is favourable, the 
one sown In February and lifted in July, the other shown fn Aug* 
must and lifted in D< comber. Although the climate of the Nilgfrls 
is admiralty adapted for sowing and reaping throughout the year, 
and thus teouring a regular succession of new potatos, the natives 
adhere to the period? indicated and accordingly tho market fluctu- 
ates considerably ranging very high juet bcLie crop time and falling 
bolow remunerative prices just after, when it is g'utted. Indeed so 
great is tho scarcity in the local inatkot at times that it pays spe- 
culators to obtain a supply from Buona and Banga’ore, The import- 
ed t’ouna aud lirngaloro potatos arc inferior and Innutritions, the 
eyes are deep sot und on arrival tho sprout* are woll advanced. 

The mode of oulG'.ntlon Is simple Tho soil is forked up before 
tho frost sets lu ( in oidor that the sods many be thoroughly loosen* 
od and m ated by the action of tho atmosphere. A week or so be- 
fore planting it Is pulverized aud raked over, tho furrows are drawn 
and the seed dropped with a hindful of manure for each to rest 
upon. Weeding is carefully attended to and when the plants are 
iix inches abovo tho grouud.the first hilling takes piaoe, followed 
by two or Ihroo similar proeeyvoi boforo lifting. The yiold averages 
wo hundred mounds pur acre, which at S sunas a maund, pays 
the rent of the laud, cost of cultivation, and a roturn of from 20 to 
0 per coat on tho capital outlay, according to tho character of 
the season, 

All tbdd oporathna for I'otatoa are manual , and therefore e^sn- 
Ivo. The plough Is nevor used either in the preparation of tho 
soil or iu process of culture, prol.;bJy heensa the Implement does 
not turn up tho soil Bufttciont'y deep for a root crop. 

Tho potato disease which prevailed in E trope with such vlru* 
enco botwoen 1 b7 5 aud 1S7S, expended to this country and tem- 
porarily extinguished the cultivation la tho swamp lands to and 
around Ootaoamuud Crop after crop was so extensively sffeoted 
hut tho produce was not worth tho ccst of lifting, Growers 
Referred to allow It to lot iu the ground, rather then incur the 
xpouse of removal, Iu tho garden assessed lands surrounding 
he villages of the ii:li ryots, tho disease prevailed In a milder 
orm, and growers were kept in countenauco by the high prices 
btained for the partial outturn, Science in England exhausted 
tioJf in trying to liud a remedy for the disease which amounted 
almost to a national dlBastor. In this country not an effort was 
mule either of prevention or of oure. Tho swamps were allowed 
,o lie fallow in order that the disease spores might 
die out, As good seed as could be procured was purchased and 
own, but beyond this nothing was done, aud tbe disease was al« 
owed to ruu its oouisa, and, If possible, to exterminate itself, 
which, as might have been expooted, it failed to do, The season in 
ho current year, when perhaps the largest area ever put under 
,he tuber was sown, has boon most unfavorable. The inoeeianfe wet 
weather that prevailed during the most vigorous period of growth 
evelopiug the disease afresh lu its worst form To save the affect- 
id crops, growers lift na soon as .the tubers are of moderate slz*, 
hough immature. They are uo sooner out of the ground than 
iseoso at once sets in and a few weeks suffice to render them fit 
o be consigned to the manure heap. It Is unfortunate for this 
lultivatiou on the Hills, that the period when the disease Is known 
o fie moBt active Is tbe period of sowing and reaping, ^Fhis Is In 
uly and August, when the spring orop is lifted and autumn crop 
town, A change In the present system of cultivation would+under 
heio circumstances offer some prospoob of minimising the effect of 
he disom There is alio in this oountry, to some degree, an 
,bseno# of that noticeable folly in Euglaud, so potent for the pro* 
agatlon of disease, of trying to grow potatos of abnormal size; 
hough It is oncouraglug to learn that judges at Exhibitions and 
Agricultural Shows at homo art* by, Ike awards recently 
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mad* marking their appreciation of quality at distinguished from 
mere bulk. The features now commended at potato exhibitions 
are beauty of form elegauoe of proportion evenness, oolor and 
markings, olearness of skin and polish, but above all, superiority 
as an artlole of diet in the matter of nutriment These qualities 
are hardly yet brought home to the mind and experience of 
Indian growers, because the spirit of competition iu agricultural 
produoo (s absent or awakened only at suoh !o"g intervals that 
there Is no sustained Impulse given to improvement and the attain- 
ment of excellence. The opportunities for bringing together sped- 
mens of produoe and comparing them one with the other are few 
and for between, The aplrlt of emnlatlon Is wanting, and yrar after 
year the dead level of medioorlty maintained with ohange, If at 
all, by way of retrogreseion and deterioration. 

The most Injurious praotloe in this husbandry on the Bills Is 
that of cultivating year after year on the some soil without an 
attempt at rotation. Mismanagement in this respeot is unversal. 
More remunerative crops would u ndoubtedly Le obtained 
if alternated with other garden produce or with ooreals, 
Until the ryot takee up potato cultivation more generally this 
can hardly be expected, Native apeou la tor a are not the class to 
look to for progrois. As soon as the orop is ready to lift they 
dispose of it and leave the rest to the dealer who removes 
It In carta and despatches It to moot a demand, at present In its 
infancy, either on the R.il way or in some of the towns with a 
considerable European population. Natives are rapidly acquir- 
ing a taste for potatoes, aud as soon as they are oheap enough to 
become an artloles of daily consumption in every Hindoo house- 
hold, the oultlvatton will reaoh proportion of great magnitude, 
There are hundreds of square-miles of arable land that the hill 
tribes oannot profitably cultivate with their ordinary grains, but 
which put uudet this vegetable would maintain their owners 
in comfort. A rich soli is not indispensable, though liberal- 
treatment with manure, other circumstances being favorable, 
would be welt rewarded, The E igllsh cultivator raises from 
three to four times the orop that the native. in this country does, 
but the latter is well satisfied with present results, and so long as 
high prices are maintained be will uot be disposed to tax .the soil 
to Us utmost limit of produotiveness, Natives appreciate the 
potato at an article of food, but its prohibitive price iuterferos 
to prevent lucreaae.of consumption, A rupee a, mauud places it 
bejfendthe reach of all but the well-to-do. Should the price fall to 
a-tbird of this figure, at which it will yit pay the grower well, & 
stimulus to p roduotlon will be given that will tereble and quard- 
lethe extent of land brought under contribution— South of 
Indin Obtervtr . 

HORSE BREEDING 


Tub Annual Administration Report of the Department of Horse- 
Breeding Operations of the Bengal and Bombay Presidencies for 
the official year 1885 86, is a somewhat bulky blue-book, bristling 
with statistical tables aud appendices, yet it is very interesting 
and Instructive reading, uot only for those who interest themselves 
in the Indian Army Remount question and the supply of military 
transport animals, but for all who have the welfare and develop- 
ment of India's industries and resources at heart. The horses- 
breedlng operations under review were inaugurated in the year 
H76, in lieu of the Stud Department, wbloh had been originally 
established at far back es 1794. Thai the present Report marks 
the last annual progress return of the first decade of horse-breeding 
operations in this country. The aim and ambition of the Depart- 
ment la to make India eventually independent of Australia, Persia, 
•nd other countries, for her horse supply, not only for the different 
branohes of the servioe, but also for the requirements 
of the publto at large, as well &a to keep the money in 
the hands of home breeders and rearers by fostering this 
Industry. The 1885-86 report Is, on the whole, highly satis- 
faotory, and the amelioration of the breed of oountry -horses Is so 
promising, that next winter Belooohistan is to be included in the 
radius of stud operations. Thus, by encouraging horse-breeding 
as an agricultural pursuit, and not merely as a remount supply, 
this valuable Industry will oontlnue to spread. There are, how- 
ever, suggestions in this report that It would be well for the 
G o vernment to consider before valuable work is retarded, if not 
lost, through an injudicious application of economy. Firstly, 
It appears that the Department is undermanned. There are only 
five sffioers to superintend the operations over a vast affiant of 
oountry. Of these, three have to visit traots of land varying In 
size from that of France to that of Germany, thereby rendering 
imponlble for tbo Veterinary Burgeons to visit anuualiy, a' 


U most desirable, all the breeding districts. Secondly, the number 
of Government sires is InsufBolent to keep pace with the brandad 
mares. If these deficiencies are not rectified, the Superintendent 
affirms that the horse breeding industry oannot be developed to 
the extent desired by the Btata. This Is plain speaking, and com- 
ing from a man of suoh experience surely deserves to be con- 
sidered. 

It Is evident tint the half-bred Norfolk trotter Is better adapted 
for the oountrybred mare than either the E iglish thoroughbred or 
Arab sire. They produoe alio the best stook for rsmouut purposes 
The production of the English thoroughbred aud oouutry-bred 
mare is hardly satisfactory, being leggy and shallow In barrel, 
while the stook irom Arab stalliona is unreliable, some bslng 
remarkably good, whilst others tnrn out weedy. This is pnt 
down to the faot that the Arab horse now obtainable In Bombay 
aud other ludlau markets, is not so true bred as formerly— Arab 
dealers, in order to meet the demand lor a larger stamp, of horse 
crossing the brood of Arabs and Persians, thereby gaining in luqh^ 
what they lose in substance. The Importations into India of] the 
Australian thorough bred stallion for breeding purposes, though ad- 
vocated has hitherto been a failure. The Ri, 2.500 allowed by Gov- 
eminent Is apparently uot sufficient to induce the southern brseders 
to send really good horses, as iu their own oouutry a sire fit to 
breed from is worth from £500 to £1,000 It would, therefore, 
seem that the Norfolk trotter is tho stamp of horse best suited 
(or breeding purposes In Iudia. Smoe the horse breeding op«r 
atlons have come into force, the olasa of oouutry-breds has so 
mu oh improved, that U la now urged that the Remount Depart- 
ment should purobase more of these autmals for the British Servioe 
than hitherto ; this, it is stated, would only be fair to the breeders 
and dealers who have been led to believe that suoh purchases, at 
higher prices thsn those given for the Native Cavalry, would be 
made. Judging fiom the favourable reports of offioere com- 
manding British Cavalry Regiments and Batteries to wbloh 
Indian-bred remounts,, .have been sent, during the lait fonr 
or five years, this is a just and sensible recommendation. 
The Rs. 550 allowed for this stamp of horse would doubtless 
induce breeders to beoome rearers, and not part, as they 
are apt to do, with their very young stook, Australian horses 
aie, it is true, available In any number at Calcutta and Madras, but 
if as good an article can be obtained at home, it le good policy to 
f. Hter the local horse breeding industry. It la a significant Uot that 
when, owing to the augmentation of cavalry In BdDgal.Iast purobase 
season, there was a considerate Increase in the demand for homes, 
not only was the supply found sufficient, (5,500 horses being pur- 
chased) but had another thousand been required, they would have 
been forthcoming. Notwithstanding the acknowledged improve- 
ment In.tke stamp of remount, the average price for Native Cavalry 
remounts Is but Re. 239-6, and, as is very truly remarked, iu no 
British possession could suoh good troopers be got for the money 
So excellent indeed Is tho improved country-bred stook, that English 
aud Native dealers are said to give as high a price for them as for 
the generality of Australian horses landed Iu Calcutta or Madras, 
The annual prizes amounting to some Ri. 35,009. granted by Gov- 
ernment to the Bengal and Bombay Presidencies, has been a great 
Incentive to breeders and rearers to take advantage of theee opera* 
tiooi, and breed improved stook. * 

The question of Government runs, for young stook i« discussed 
at some length in appendix C. The report is, however, unfavour- 
able to this system of the reserve of young produoe. To quote 
from the Superintendent's remarks on the subject n I am aware 
that it is the desire of the Remount Department to establish horse- 
runs, for the rearing of young stook. I am of opinion that If the 
Government interfere with horse-rearing, by establishing horse- 
runs for young stock purchased from breeders, the earns grave 
error will bo committed as was done in the old stnd days, when 
Government parohesed young stook and prevented breeders from 
learning how to rear horses Surely the experleooe gained daring 
eight years of mismanagement, should be sufficient to prevent a 
repetition of the blunder." Farther on he sajifc that if the authori- 
ties are determined to have a reserve, colts and filliei of not leia 
than two years of age should be purohaied, as at that age a fair 
judgment ee to futare promise may be formed* A 

Toe mule-breeding operations which are oarried on under the 
ssme superintendence are also on the whole latlsfaolbry ; and an 
annual Inorease in these useful transport animals may rsasonably 
be looked for. The stock procured from the Italian and Spanleh 
donkey sires Is considered the best, Taklog Into consideration 
the inoreaelng popularity of this Industry In Bengal, and the 
consequent demand for alres, the same remarks as were made about 
hgise-breediog, regarding the Inorsoso of stallions and the under- 
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nunniog of the Deptrtmeiit, are appHoable f *nd are duly commend- 
ad upon by lha Superintendent Tba mapa attaohed to the Report, 
give a cl Ar and comprehensive Idea of tba vast traot of oountry 
over whloh the operation* extend, both In the Bengal and Bombay 
Presidencies, 

TAPIOCA. CULTIVATION I NT MALACCA. 


Malacca, from the Intrloaoy of the land qneitlon there, call* for a 
larger spaoa than her aliter aettlementa in the report of the Commis- 1 
aioner of Land* Title*. In that quarter, the revenue from land 
chiefly accrue* from the bualnesa enterpiae of Chinese taplooa grow- 
er*, who Indeed contributed 45,000 out of the 51,000 dollar* oollect- I 
ad under that head laat year. The tenth* on the prodaao realised 
from Malay oooupler* of Crown land hardly total $4,500, an amount | 
auioeptible of material enohanoement by a more thorough going os- I 
X^aiment. Royalties on tin, timber, and jungle produce make up the 
"nalanoe. To awell the yield of the land revenuo, the Commissioner 
of Lands Title* recommend* the exacting of higher price* for forest 
land taken up by Chinese taplooa growers, the checking of enoroaoh. 
manta, and the rigorous enforcement of terms of leases, The sub- 
stitution of fixed assessment for tenths levied In kind, is expected i 
to avail considerably in the direction of enhancement. However ' 
advantageous a cash assessment may be to the Government, Its sud- 
den Introdnotlon among a people not flush of ready -money, and long 
habituated to a laud tax In kind, may Impoverish the cultivators and 
bring them into the dutches of money lenders, bb has unhappily 
been too often the case In ladle. Optional cash assessment may 
tend to facilitate the woikiog of the measure The changes out. 
lined above will take years to oome about. The Malaooa land 
department In 1889, collected $61,765 49, nearly seven-hundred 
dollars more than in the year before. Sixty-lwo titles, disposing of 
Crown land were issued last year. Ou three large allotments of 
land wanted for growing gambler and taplooa, no less 
than $1,232 50 was realised as premium. Iq explaining 
the line of policy taken up by Government with regard 
to alienation of Crown land to tapioca planters tho Commie, 
aioner of Lands Titles draws attention to I he d fference bet. 
ween European and Chinee* ways In this branch of cultivation, 
Europeans in Provlnoe, Wellesley and Singapore, by free uso of 
fertilieera and a businesslike modo of tillage, can keep on growing 
t*| iooa on the same p.ece of land for many consecutive years. The 
Chinese do nothing of the kind. To them it la more advau 

tageoua to olear and burn forest land for the purpose. 

Three orops prove In this oaee sufficient to exhaust the soil, They 
theu move iff to pursue the same destructive course elsewhere. The 
land subjected to this rulnoui system becoming overgrown wich 
long erase and jangle remain* uncultivable for year*. This style 
if cultivation, notor lowly objectionable, ha* been put down In 
Malacca ao far a* Malay cultivators are concerned The Chinese 
however from motive* of pecuniary gain have been allowed free 
nlay In this respect owing to their wasteful method bringing iu a 
Urge land revenue welctme to those mindful more of present 

advantage than of furture loia. Were it impossible to keep a 

taplooa eetate going remuneratvely more than five year* after 
starting It, Increasing its area by taking on additional streteohe* of 
forest land might be enoouraged. But European experience 
tend* to *how that with mannuug the same stretch of land can 
oontlue productive for many year* longor. Chinese planter* grudge 
the expanse attending the carrying ont of this method and prefer 
to fertilise new lend on the assy and oheap system of burning 
down jangle, no matter how detrimental to the publio interest the 
whole sale deetruotion of forest may prove to be. If they are allow 
ed to go on dolog this without let or hlndranoe.the Chinese tspiooa 
Industry will oome to an end, when the limited quantity of forest 
land available haa all been turned to wasteful acoount, Tiaota 
now valuable will beoome a wilderness of rank lallaog and deoae 
bu«h. With snob a materialistic and money-making nation aa the 
Chinese, gain is the primary consideration. By using Government 
Umber ss manure on an estimate, say 1.000 soree in area, a Chinese 
taplooa-grower may olear a net profit of 64,000 dollar* on the 
first crop. As the forcing power of the jungle ashes diminishes, 
so doe* the yield of the eecond and third crop*. Abandonment 
of the land follows ss a matter of course. The Chinese system 
ocmes. in short, to ueing Government timber as a oheap fertiliser, 
Instead of the* manure which European plonters employ 
at a profit, whloh the Celestial* ilud too troublesome to gain, 
They oan well afford to pay high for the timber which serve, 
them in suoh good stead for fertilising purpose*. The higher 
ftvsnue sure to be raised by charging them heavily for the 
privilege may prove, welcome windfall to the Colonial Trea- 
sury In IMNs hard tlmss, but lies open to the objection of pre- 
oarlousnesa, owing to the limited extent of forest land suitable for 
tapoloa cultivation. In these daya when tho advantage* of 
preserving forest are becoming more and more manifest frudeu* 
Hal considerations would suggest the advisability of reserving 
what little forest land fcbe Government ha* left. The additional 
revenue realised for a while, forma a poor eet off agalust wide 
etretobes of jungle, land whloh will take years to reoover from 
fchp exhaustion brought oa by the free-play of Chinese greed*— 
Time#, 39 t 1997% 


CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF COCA LEAVES. 

I have maoh pleasure In reporting to you the results of my first 
attempt at the obomloal examination of the leaves of Cooa Erythrox* 
ylon, whioh you were good enough to obtain for me. One portion 
oi the sun-dried leaves yielded '544 p<>r cent of crude oooalne alka- 
loid another smaller portion of the sample which I treated with ful- 
ly one and a half times the proportion of solvent used In the first 
case, yield C4S per cent of crude alkaloid. These results are good, 
but the total amount of alkaloid obtained from the quantities of 
leaves operated on seemed to mo too small viz , 4 2 and 2-6 grains 
respectively, to admit of an aooulate determination of the pure al. 
kalold being made by the prochss followed. In assaying the leaves 
by this prooess, Indeed, it ia uot customary to prooeed farther than 
the aotual determination of the orudo alkaloid, Determinations on 
the large soalo shew the proportion of imparities (another alkaloid 
called bygrlne, and decomposition produots) whioh usually accom- 
pany the orude cocaine, and a corresponding deduction being mado 
from the impure alkaloid obtained by assay the difference fs regard- 
ed a* a close approximation to the amount of pure alkaloid, I 
should like to obtain « larger supply of leaves, both for the 
purpose of trying other methods of extraotlng the alkaloid, and 
also to determine for myself the amount of purified alkaloid obtain 
able from the orude alkaloid. I have before me two leading ohe- 
meoal journals in both of which the prooess I used Is given, yet 
the one authority stateB (giving instanoes from aotual working) 
that tho orude alkaloid usually contains from 20 to 25-per oent 
of Impurities, while the other authority gives no example*, but 
•tatee that the orude alkaloid “ contains on an average 20-per-oent 
of alkaloid with much impurity." Tho orude alkaloid whloh I 
obtained was a clear, almost colourless substance, resembling 
varnish, whioh by and byo orystallz d, the crystal* spreading out 
from star-shaped imolef, Tho crystal, even after long drying, re- 
mained somewhat vinous to the touch, A small portion when laid 
upon the tongue and pressed against the roof of the mouth 
had a slightly bitter taete, and about a minute, there 
experienced an increasing feeling of numbnesf. The 
effect whloh was not very strong, but quite marked, passed 
completely sway in a few minutes. A portion of tho alkaloid 
obtained was dissolved iu hydrochloric aoid to a olear and 
neutral solution and evaporated to the consistency of varnish 
After standing for some time and bolng stirred it ohanged its 
physical condition to what looked like a moist, nearly white 
amorphous powder, but under the microscope its structure was 
revealed as a mss* of dear but very minute prismatic* crystals. 
This is the cocaine hydioohlorate, the use of whloh as a local 
auesthetlo is now fairly established. A little of it plaoed upon 
I the tongue soon produced a senatlou (or want of soniatioDj^aem- 
bllng that o! a painless blister I dissolved the salt In water 
adding a minute quantity of aolioy Ho add to prevent the growth of 
low organisms in the solution. I have sent yon a portion of this 
solution, which is clear and but slightly tinged with oolonr. 
A good way to test the tlLot of It on the mucous membrane of tho 
month is to put a drop of it on a small piece of blottlDg paper 
whloh is theu pressed between tho tongue aud the roof of the 
mouth A comparatively short time ago, the crystallized hydro- 
chlorate of oooalne wai retailed In Colombo at R». 2 50 per grain, 

now it may be bad for 25 ots. per grain. 

, As I have not in the courae of my reading seen any analysis 
of the ash of cooa leaves, I used a portion of the samplo of leaves 
to make an analysis of the mineral iogredlouts left after burning the 
leaves. This is interesting, as showing the Inorganic matter re- 
moved from the soil by a orop of oooa leaves. 

The sun dried leaves gave off 10 8 per of moisture, when 
dried at 212 J F*h r ., and when burned, yielded fully G per oent of 

of ash, Including carbonic aoid, which is notan Ingredient of the 

leaf, hut a produot of combustion. The lollowlng are the detailed 
results : — 

Composition of the ash of coca leaver, 

Silloa 3 00 

Oxide of iron, Ac. 3 38 

Lime ... 27 86 

Mignesla ... 6 50 

Sodium chloride 6 74 

Postassiura chloride 1 26 

Potash ... 13*94 

Phosphoric aold ... 16 81 

Sulphuric acid ... 4 61 

Carbonic acid ... 14 84 


Siuoe writing the above I have oome upon an interesting research 
Into the composition of tea leave*, In the January number of the 
Journal of the Chemical Society, which, by aualogy, may throw 
some light on the discrepancy of the two autnoritles referred 
to on the matter of the amount of pure oooalne obtainable from tba 
elude alkaloid. O. Kellner has made systematic analvses of fresh 
tea leaves plucked from May to November aud it would%ppear from 
his tables of ana’yst* that the amount of ethereal extract and of 
the alkaloid thetne are variable, aud iu something like Inverse 
proportion to each other. In M*»y the amount of ethereal extraot 
was G’48 per cent and the theiue 2 85 per oent calculated on the dry 
leafgwhlle In November the figures were 22 19 and 1 00 respectively. 
The constituents of the ash show similar changes. The potash <t y„ 
in May, constitutes 49 06 per cent of the ash, and it^ gradually 
deoreases, till, at the end of November it is only 17 3, per cent. 
Conversely the lime in May Is 11 ’95 per oent. and at the end qi 

Nevenaber 39.46 per otfiti M, Cognac in ZVppfa »; tgrigwtwWi 
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THE INDIAN JUTE INDUSTRY. 

Better late than never would bo an appropriate motto for the 
Indian Jute Manufacturers' Association to adopt Taking Into ac- 
count the fact that the industries, in connection with that import- 
ant ariole of commerce, have largely developed within the last 
decade or two, it is strange that the agents of the several mills 
should have so long abstained to combiue for the protection of 
their common interests. They have.howevor, noted wisely In taking 
aotionln the matter, and a well-known Armenian gentlemau, 
himself the moving power in a large oonoem t l$ to to congratulated on 
his suooessful efforts In organising an Association in the middle of 
18^4, with the help of some of the leading members of the mer- 
cantile community, 

From the several reports of its operations before us we find that 
although it made very little progress in the first sis months, In 
oourie o! time its sphere of usefulness has been Inoreasod and a 
great deal has beon accomplished. Tee important questions whioh 
engaged its attention at the meeting of the 25th September 1S85, 
were, the rsduotlon of the manufaotare of ganuies In the depress- 
ed state of the trade, the reduction of the wages of weavers 
and other native operatives, the opening out of now markets for 
jute manufactures, and the settlement of a form of contract for 
general adoption which should be equitable to ail at the same time. 

The first question was fully gone into, and it can hardly be 
denied that the present unhappy condition of the jute trade 
U in great park duo to a want oi combination among the agents 
and directors of the several mills. The majority of the 
oonoerns wsre working at a dead loss and so long as the 
prospects were not more obeeriug it wag advisable that they 
should restrict the loss to as Biuall a figure as pos&ible. This 
oould only be attained by curtailing or coaling manufacture and 
not by continuing to work at full power, which, to an unprejudic- 
ed mind would appear to he axiomatic. But, as we have said above 
they ignored the prludplo that union ^.strength, and while a few 
are working short time, others have closed in expectation of 
better times reviving in tho near future when they would re- 
sumo tnsIneiB on the former Beale. And what has been tho result 
of ibis isolated action ?-Instoad of any improvement beiug obser- 
ved matters have drifted from lad to worse, and aumethiug like a 
general deed-look Is the outoomo 

Now, immediately connected with this question is tho other one 
of reduction of wages, in whioh also it was found that unanimity 
oould not be anived at. Tho Chairman proved conclusively that 
as the weavers were paid on too high a ecalo, their wockly earnings 
beingjbouble those of the splnnem, ho advocated a reduction of 25 
per %*>nt. which oould not fairly be objected to. The wi 
being roorulfced from splmiers and being attracted ly a high 
of wages, there was a falling off iu the number of BpiuuetB, wb 
If this great discrepancy iu the earning* of thtae two seta of wors- 
en were reduced, there would bo in difficulty iu procuring a largo 
number of spinners, and equilibrium would ho p l0 
■erred. This is os clear ob day-light, but some of tho members of 
the Association would not bco it till that stem dlsoiplinarhn, nelf- 
Interest, brought about a change in their views, Of course the men 
were not slow to take advantage of this diBogroemeut among their 
employers, and the paths ol the firms, who were foremcsl in iJiliU^rg 
the movmouf,weie beset with diffioultlia, Tho mill “bands” joinoit 
In a general strike, but they dieoevtred their mistake beforo it was 
too late, and hsd to Bubmit to tho new terms. There was a ray 
of hope In this for the coucoruB that wore opposed to tho movement, 
and they, too, adopted the plan, but without experiencing tho incon- 
veniene of having their omployovs going ou strikes, which might 
have been averted altogether but for their determined obBtinaoy, 

In regard to the general complaint that the supply is greater 
than the demand, thero is only one way that preeenta itsolf of cut- 
ting the Qordiau knot of the defficulty,— viz , by opening new 
maikota for tho product of Iudlau jute mills. It ie a subjaot which 
deserves the serious consideration of the Association, and could 
not be postponed indefiuitsly.We admit thero ure great obstacles in 
the way of getting a fooling in distant countries, whioh at present 
consume a imaU portion of tho manufacture, or where It is not 
known at all ; but until such an outlot can be dUoovered the pros- 
peofc of the jute ludustiy In India cunuot bo expected to improve. 

It is unfortunate that Government will not see its woy to rff-r 
encouragement to British enterprise in this country, The arbitrary 
manner In whioh the L’oense Act II, of 1880 has been worked 
to the pr« judloe of auoh undertakings tolls Its own tale and 
adds to the troubles of the Association, The CUeotor of Calcutta 
assessed some of the companies under olass I, that l«, at the 
highest fees leviable under the Act, although they have been 
worked at adbadloss for seme time past, The Association 
brought the matter to the notioo of tho Collector and the 
applto&tion was summary r>j ot<d ; tho Commissioner of the 
Presidency Division was appealed to, but with no 
better suopeis, As a last retort, tho Lieutenant GovornOr i 
was metnorlalizjd ; he, too, could not hold out any lnpes I 
ol roUet* and them the matter mats for the present. The 
Committee, however, remark that “they by r.o mesns accept the \ 
justness of the deoiilon whioh has been paused, and do not disguise ! 
from themselves that ft appears, that the whole suhjeot* one rather l 
of the productiveness of the tax than of tho strict and fair apglloa- j 
lion of the terms of the oppressive law,— a law confessedly unfair, 
as it provides for a contribution to the funds of the State 
unspeolal olawes of the population/— Indian Eiyinctr- 


1 INDIAN COFFEE. 

Recuroed a a mere show, from the slgbt-sesr’a and 4fce ph»a. 
eure-ieeker’e point of view, It will, we think, be readily admitted 
that the Indo-Colonial Exhibition held at South Kensington last 
year was pre-eminently successful, as would appear to be evident 
from the fact that during the alx months It remained open, it 
was visited ly no leas than 5,550,749 persons, giving a doily 
average of 23,071 ; and as a means of popular Instruction also, It 
may safely be assumed that it has not proved altogether 
ineffectual, but, operating as a glgantio series of praotioal M Object 
Lessons," lias served to dispel many erroneous nolions from the 
publlomlnd, whilst conveying fresh impressions of the 41 wonders 
of the world abroad." Nor has it proved a failure from a pecu- 
niary point of view, for Reuter informed us the other day that 
the final report ol the Commissioners deolares the respeotabie 
surplus of £35.000, of whioh £25,000 are to be devoted to the 
Imperial Institute. But we have yet to learn bow far Ife is likely 
be productive of substantial results In the direotlou of promoting the 
commerce of the various ooioniei and dependences that were repre- 
sented at tbe Show, A special feature of the Exhibition was that 
no juries were officially appointed to pass Judgment on the exhi- 
bits and award medals ; so that until some kind of offiolai reports 
are drawn up by experts and specialists with tbe object of deter- 
mining the comparative value of the multifarious exhibits, the 
outer world will be ltffc to form Its own estimate as to the prao. 
tloal outoomo of the Show. Some suoh offiolai pronunciamento 
will we dare say be forthcoming some time henoe ; but meanwhile 
we have some kind of guide to fall baok upon In a handy volnme 
issued under the auspices of the Ctuuoil of the Society of Arts, 

■ London purporting to be •• Reports of the Colonial Sections of 
I the Exhibition" drswn up by exports and edited by Mr. H. True- 
man Wood, M, A,, the Society's Secretary, Ii f g claimed for 
this work that it will serve to Inform English dealers and manu 
faoturers of the resources of the Colonies, whilst acqualntlm*’ 
Colonial produoors of the requirements of the English market 
The work embraces twenty-three report., written by specialist.* 
beginning with mining industries and ending with musical instrn 
meuts. For Mysore readers tho report drawn up by Mr A G 
Stanton ou Indian tea aud that on coffee by Mr. Henry Pasteur 
will havo speolal interest ; and we, therefore, pass over the other 
ropor b for the present iu order to deal immediately with what 
directly concerns producers in this Province 
Contiulug our attention more particularly to wbat Mr Pasteur 
has to say about coffee, we are not surprised to find it recorded 
that leaf diaoaae has hitherto been tho ohief draw baok to the devsl 
opmont of the odho industry In this oountry. It is, however’ 
encouraging to be assured that notwithstanding the Infinite oare 
necessary to the culture of the plant and the preparation of the 
berry, India now stands foremost among the British possessions 
both in respect to the quantity aud oualfty of its production The 
coffees of Mysore, Coo. g and the Nellgherrlea are acknowledged 
to havo always been and are IlkoJy to ooutlnue in high favour with 
the buyers for home consumption. Our Planter, however would 
do well to give their most serious attention to Mr. Paoteur's ie 
ferenoes to certain experiments that have been tried with a view to 
determining the beat method for sending ooffee home for mark.. 
Wbeu looking at the fine .ample, whioh wer. exhlblt.d In the 
Oy!oo Court, aaya Mr Pa.teur, ou. oould not avoid a leallna 
ol .adue.i and regret at the thought that they repreaeuted oulv the 
la<t vaulalmg iouiuId. of what were but nine yean ago tto m«I 
Fxteu.lve aud flouti.jiog of the coffee orop. railed In BritUh .oil h* 
British enterprise aud oapltal. The produot, whioh lay 1873 amount^ 
ed to uoarly 1,000,000 owt. declined to 230,000 owt. In 1885 Evan 
the L'b.rlau coffee, from whioh «o mnoh wa. erpeoted, ha. .no- 
cumbed to the diaeaie. For other rea.on. alio Mr, Paateur think, 
the oolture of Liberian Coffee for tinhorn, mtrket .honld not ba 
enoouraged In any of our Colonle., Notwllb.landlng tha fallnr. 
of the plant In Natal, he think, that oonntry admirably adapted for 
it. oolture, and believe, that, with oare and lnt.Hlg.no., it onabt 
to.nooe.d, Jammloa, how.v.r, whioh .o far ba. been .tempt from 
enomie. of the plant, Mr. Pa.t.ur thick. I. tho moat hopeful ofour 
Uloulea for the Inve.tment of capital in ooffe. plantation* In 
oono udiug hi. report, he aulmadv.rt. In jn.tly .trout term, on tha 
treatment to whioh otffee i. auljeoiedal the hand, of tha Brltlih 
Government. Almoat any .ort of rubblah, Including pounded cook- 
roaohea, ia allowed to be .old nnd.r the cam. of • French ooffa. •• 
ftdm " t0 lht ln0reMlD 8 

Hollowav’s Pills ~Euy;Dige.tioD.-The.t admirable Pifla ear. 
uot be too highly appreciated for the wholesome power they exert 
over all disorders of the stemaoh, liver, bowels, and kidneys. Tkm 
iu8tantau«ouily relieve and steadily work out a thorough ourt 
aud iu Ba course dispel headache, blllouwen, flaln leaps, and de! 
pretslott ot spirits. It It wonderful to watch the doily Improve- 
ment ot the complexion, at Holloway’s PiUs purify the biooS aud 

restore pumpness to the faoe whioh had lost both flesh and colour. 

These Fills oomblue every excellenoe desirable In a domestic 
remedy The most certain and beneflolal multi flow from tbo 
oooastoual use of this regulating medicine ; even persons in health, 
or when following ledautary occupations, will find It uu Invaluable 
aperient, 
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* STUDIES IN NITRIFICATION, 

(By PaoPisflOB Feeam, B.Sc Lond ) 

Ik relation to agricultural, no leu than to sanitary matters, there 
!• probably no ohemloal element around whioh there, at the present 
time, oentree ao much interest as Is the oase with nitrogen. The 
obangea whioh nitrogenous compound* undergo in the soil before 
they oan beoomt available as plant food ; the significance attaohing 
to the presence or absence of nltrogeneus oomponnds in drinking 
and other waters; the question as to the profitable utilisation of the 
nitrogen of sewage, and the intimate relation whioh nitrogen is 
known to bear to all forms of plant and animal life— these will 
serve aa a few illustrations of the fertile paths of investigation 
whioh all converge upon nitrogen. 

Slnoe thedisoovery, some ten years ago, by SobJcoiing and MUntz, 
that nitrification, that is, the conversion of the nitrogen of organlo 
oomponnds Into the form o! nitrio add, Is associated with the 
rusenoe of a living miorosooplo organism, the field of exploration 
tin been gradually widening, so that in England, In France, and in 
Germany, it has already attracted very capable workers. At homo 
the lead was taken by Mr. R. Warington, F.H.S , who has boen 
followed by Dr. J M. H. Monro, F C.S., and I propose to briefly 
notloe some of the recent works of these gentlemen, as laid by them 
before the Chemical Society. 

I have on several previous occasions brought under notice, in 
these columns, Mr. Warlogton’s work. His latest investigation 
bears the title M On the Distribution of the Nitrifying Organism in 
the Soil," and his experiments were made in the Rothamsted la- 
boratory. In a former investigation Mr. Warington was led, from 
the results of three series of experiments, embracing 28 
trials, to oonolude, as follows ' That in our olay soils the 
nitrifying organism is not uniformly distributed much 
below 0 inohes from the aurfare ; on muoh slighter grounds 
It may perhaps be assumed that the organism is sparsely distri- 
buted down to 18 inches or possibly, somewhat further; at depths 
from 2 to 8 feet there la no trustworthy evideuoe to show that the 
clsy oontains the nitrifying organism. It is however probable that 
the organism may ooour In the natural ohannels which penatrate 
the sub soil at a greater depth than in the solid cloy, In the o >«o of 
sandy soils we may probably assume that the organism will be 
found at a lower depth than lu clay. 

In his subsequent Inquiries Mr, Warington has experimented 
with fallow soil and witn soils carrying white clover, red clover, 
Bokhara olover, and lucerne crops, respectively and the general 
result is to Indicate that the nitrifying organism may ocour at a 
considerable depth In a subsoil of loam or olay but that in such 
case it exists in small quantity and in feeble condition. The com- 
paratively feeble power of the organisms occurring In 
the deeper layers Is shown by the greater length of time whioh a 
sub soil requires to start nitrification, as compared with a similar 
quantity of surface soil. The very practical question arises a a to 
weather nitrification occurs in all depths of the sub-soil afe whioh 
the nitrifying agent exists. As to this, Mr. Wrington is strongly 
of opinion that nltrifioation is praotloally confiuad to the surface 
■oil, and ocean rarely, and to a very small extout, in a olay sub- 
soil removed two or three feet from the surface. He points out 
that all the conditions favourable to nitrification are present to a 
far greater degree in thesurfaoe soil than la the subsoil ; that the 
surface soil Is in the majority of oases far richer in nltrogeuous 
matter suitable for nitrification than the sub soil ; and that at tho 
■urfaoe also the amount of oxygen available is Immeasurably 
greater than it is below. He maintain that the principal bin- 
dranoe to nltrifioation In a clay sub-soil is the impossibility of 
obtaining a sufficient circulation of air at considerable depths, 

That very little production of nitrate occurs In the subsoil Is con- 
firmed by evidence afforded by the drain gauges at rothamsted. 
The quantity of nitrio nitrogen annually found in the drainage 
waters, baa, on fib average of nine years, been as follow* : — 

Soil 20 Inohei deep, 40‘2 lb per aore. 

,, 40 „ 35 0 „ 

ii 00 i* 38 8 ,, 

Moreover, If after a oereal orop, whioh hae removed tho nitrates 
from the soil, the land be cultivated during the next summer as a 
bare fallow, the nitrates formed daring this seasou of rest And till- 
age will be found chiefly In the surface soil, unless heavy rain has 
occurred to wash them below. It l« pointed out that the presence 
of large quantities of nitrates In a sub-soil is no proof 
that they have been produced there ; their ooourrenoe 
at tbla depth Is a natural result of drainage and diffusion in the 
abiauoe of a growing cropoapable of removing them from the soil. 
In connection with this matter, the conservation of nitrogen by 
permanent pasture will ooour to many readers. A thoughtful 
aper on this subjsot, by Mr. Bernard Dyer, entitled “ The Forti- 
fy of the land," Jw-to be found in one of the current agricultural 
almanacs. 

The conditions which favour nltrifioation in the sub-soil are, Mr, 
Warington points out, suoh as enable air to penetrate it— artificial 
diwtagf, a dry season, or the growth of a luxuriant orop causing 
mooh evaporation of the water of the soil. 

Dr. Monrdt paper on •« The Formation and Destruction of 
Nitrates and Nitrites In ArtifioUl Solutlous and in RWor and Well 
WatsTs” Isa rsoord of Investigations carried on chit fly at Downton 
and positives many points of luteieit, both agricultural and sani- 
tary. It Is, ne remarks, a matter of common knowledge that the 
ammonia and nitrogenous organlo matter which find their way 
say, In the form ol sewage, into our rivers und weUs, 
ultimately give rise to the formation of nitrates : and therropor- 
tious of •‘ free ammonia” and •• nitrogen, as nitrite and nitrate,’ 
had their plaoe In our analytical schemas as measures of 
sewage pollution •• present” and 11 past.” Ouly a few In vestige- 
slons, howovsr, have botamado at to tho exact manner In whioh 


the transformation^! ammonia into nitrite or nitrate is effected j 
and such as have been made have proceeded upon purely chemical 
lines, tho rapid ^ration and Urge surface exposure which mov- 
ing water undergoes being tacitly or openly inferred to be snffi- 
oient cause of nltrifioation. Oio object Dr, Munro had In view 
wag to ascertain whether natural waters oxidise ammonia beoause 
of thefr oontaot with soil and the ferment contained therein, or 
because they thomselvos contained this ferment whioh they have 
obtained from the soil, or simply booanse they offer the ammonia 
the means of free and thorough atmospheric contact. With one 
exception, he found that all the natural water he czamined 
possessed thonitrlfying power in a greater or less degree. Pol- 
luted well waters appeared to be the most potent, then sorfaoe 
waters, and, lastly, pure and efficiently protected wells. Very 
deep well waters may perhaps be either froe altogether from the 
nitrifying organism, or contain It In suoh email quantities AS to 
require a very lengthened period of taonbation. 

In the following words Dr Munro very olearly states some 
Important fiots : — The soil Is the abode of many ferments, 
some of them having opposed functions hut all lying In 
wait for suitable conditions whioh shall enoourage one 
species for ajittle time until it has done Its work and has brought 
about an alteration favourable in turn to the enoouragement of 
another speclos. Form tho soil these ferments pass into tho 
waters from which they are not oomptefcoly removed even by 
filtration and the nitrio ferment— certainly one of the most 
subtle of them all — seems little affected by this process. The 
addition of any ordinary organlo matter instantly exoltes aotivity 
In one or other of these ferments aud the effect is soon visible to 
tho eye by the Impared clearness of the water, and to ohemloal 
tests by the effeot produced on the nitrate of the water. It is by 
no means nesesaary that this organic matter shonld be that 
commonly regarded as patroliable or even like sugar of a 
nature long recognised as easily fermontable. On the oontrary 
these soil and water ferments do not spare suoh simple organic 
compounds as aoetates and oxalates Henoe the organio msttsr 
of potable wators oan be only suoh orgauio matter as Is non 
fermentable or at any rato not rapidly or easily fermentable. 
An unpolluted well water should be perfectly clear, with 
ammonia and nitrite absent, or present in barely measur- 
able quantities, and with nitrato always present, but In 
Btrlotly limitod amount. As regards nitrato. It may be added that 
e’ean rain-water and the water of mountain streams often con- 
tain but a trace’: well and river waters mu$\ however, contain 
more than a trace, unless come cause has brought about the destruc- 
tion of previously existing nitrato. This cause (s the access of 
fermentable organic matter to the water, aud in most caeca tho fer- 
nentable organic matter I* derived from sewage. 

In discussing the important question as to whether organic osgfcon 
is essential to nitrification. Dr, Munro is led to tho oonolusion that 
the merest trace* of organic matter, such a:; may be furnisher) tool, 
dentally by an occasional exposure of a rotation to the dust of the 
air. were sufficient for tho complete nitrous fermentation of the 
quantities of ammenia used In his experiments. Farther the orga- 
nic matter of oven to small a quantity m 1 or 2 milligrammes of soil 
suffices for tho rrqulremont of a complete nitrio fermentation. In 
this connection I may call attention to a paper by W. Heraeus, 

•« XJeber das Verhalten der B*cterlen im Brunnenwasser, 
sowio uber reduoirende und oxydirendo Elgensobaften der 
Baoterlen.” Tide paper has apwarod •lno» Dr. Munro’s, 
ami is published in tho Zeitschrift Ik* Hygiene at 
Lofpz T g. In the course of his paper Heraons makes, in 
i Sect, tho following statement -.—Extraordinarily striking was the 
result of these experiments in regard to the circumstance that a 
multiplication of baoterla took place in a solution whioh contained 
no organic matter, but ouly salts. An inconsiderable, sOArcely 
visible, aggregation of b&oteria had, in the conrse of ten days multi- 
plied so freely that the whole surface of the fluid was covered with 
a thick pellicle It is regarded as one of the erseutial principles 
of vegetable physiology that only ohloropbyll-bearing [i e. t green) 
plants are able to aislmllate carbonic aold, but all others, including, 
therefore, the chlorophyll-free bacteria, require the pressnoe of 
orgaulc matter. Whether and how the result of the experiments 
indicated would be brought into agreement with this aocepted 
doctrine must proviaioually remain uudeoided, 

I may here refer to a paper by MM, Barthelot and Andre, " Sur 
lei principles azotes de la terre vegetable,” published In a recent 
number of the Comptea lie nans, and containing an excellent sum- 
mary of the growth and present state of our knowledge concerning 
the nitrogen of the soil. 

The whole «ubj?o% of whioh only a few detached fragments 
have been referred to, is of high practical interest aud Importance. 
Though concerned primarily with nitrogen on the ohemloal side. 
It Is pregnant with potential discover on the biological aide* 
Every addition to our knowledge of thoae minute organisms-* 
microbes— whioh lie at the limits of the visible world, is weloome 
and useful. We can, Indeed, know little of them, save by Sbelr 
effects, but any additions to our knowledge of the manner In wbiob 
the nitrifying organism performs Its mysterious dulled In the 
soil, will possess a double value, In that It will help collaterally 
to throw light upon the behaviour of other but similar organisms, 
which appear to bo inseparably associated with anthrax, typhoid, 
and other malignant disordei a, to whioh man himself, not less 

than his domesticated animals, Is so prone a victim.— Mark Lane 

Express 

Thr G\ and M. Qnzetta writes; %l We have reoelved (on the 6th of 
May) the Indian Agricn tura Gazette^ dated March 31st, and 
under the heading of “News,” we find the prospects of the Punjab 
wheat oiop to the end of January. A lfttie more energy on the 
part of our contemporary, and we shall soon be able to learn •rhe* 
ther there was likely to be a good harvest the year before last,” 
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H. M. STANLEY’S MEDICAL OUT-FIT, 


f( Antoni who resds Stanley'* book* cm herd’y fall to see the 
exceptional nature of the man whose name is specially suggested to 
the mind whenever mention of Afrioa is made, His is scarcely the 
type, we venture to think, thats oar cIvIUzmIoq tends to produce ; 
yet, however cautious, self considerate, and conservative a man 
may be, he cannot but admire oonrsge, Emerson says the reason 
why oonrage and bravery are so highly landed Is beoanse so few 
are brave. We are by no means of those who believe that courage 
Is anywhere near dead, for whatever emergency may arise there 
will be brave souls to meet It. A thousand men start with Mr. 
Stanley to cross a oountry where manifold dangers threaten, ou 
•very band. Their names are unknown ; they are the novices, and 
•here Is the same difference between them and their guide that 
there Is between the young sailor-boy and an " old tar/' The ons 
It oallow yet ; the other toughened with many winds and storms. 

A few days before he started we had the pleasure of meeting 1 
Mr, Stanley. We bad read In his pages how to live long In Africa, 
and we were nnxions to see what manner of man he was, who bad 
withstood the fevers and terrible moist heat of Afric's fertile ooast. 
We were introduced to a man of about 5 feet 8J inches, tall, with i 
a ohest of unniual dimensions for one of his height ; His neck was I 
rather abort and thick, than otherwise ; his body long, and hfs 
arms and legs a trifle abort. His musoles, as evidenced by his 
hands and face, were made to endure. Before speaking farther, 
we confess that we should have attaobed more value to Mr, 
Stanley's advice on how to live In Afrioa If we had seen a leis 
perfect specimen of physical development ; for ft must be ack- 
nowledged that hit pbyalqne has bad much to do with Mr. Stanley's i 
success, Coming to the faolal part, the hair, allghtly silvered, ' 
grows low upon the forehead. The nose Is not large, and the 
lower jaw recedes, but only a very little. The head la of a good 
size, with fall development at the back part, and indicates power. 
Mr. Stanley seems a quiet man, of indomitable will and enorgy, 
with a perolng sturdy eye. 

11 At the time of cur visit, we saw on the table one of those re. 
markable medicine chests, of which the great explorer speaks in 
hla^prka. When one sera the complete list of drugs and instru 
meats, and the wonderful and exquisite way in which they arc 
prepared, he oannot hut think that an ordinary chemist ought to 
be ashamed for oooupying so muoh room, when-Iike the "old 
woman," he might almost keep his physios "in his shoe," The 
ohest was designed and fitted up by those enterprising chemist, 
Messrs, Burronghs, Wellcome, & Co,, of Snowbll] buildings.London. 
We oannot give Its contents, but many will, doubtless, be interest- 
ed In a aketoh of it. 

11 The ohest Itself is of raw hide, soaked In corrosive sublimat^, 
and then varnished. It is therefore durable aud waterproof, 
Inseots will not touoh It ; and it is so light that It can be carried 
with the little finger. The corner pieces are hide secured with 
copper rivets. The bottles are cquare, close-fitting,, and some of 
them are metal with screw oaps. The mediolnes are mostly In the 
form called " tablets,, ' which are the pure drug compressed Into 
the doses required, thus doing away with the necessity of scales, 
or the danger of mistakes. Families, travellers, &o«, can get 
medicine chest* for their private use on a similar and smaller [sosle 
—Indeed, of almost any size they want, however large or small. 
Inside the lid Is given a list of all the remedies the chest con- ' 
tains, with the uses of eaoh drug. There is also a printed label on 
eaoh bottle, giving the dose and uses of the medloine It contains." 

The Britiak and Oelonial Druggist says : " Amongst the drugs 
we ^noticed the celebrated '* Livingstone’s Housers,” composed of 
quinine, calomel, jalap, and rhubarb, also quinine alone in (tablets 
of different weights), antipyrin (for levers) opium and lead, wbiob, 
by thsway, is a remarkably soluble preparation; that excellent 
anti-malarial tonic of quinine, arsenic, and etyohnioe, opium and 
oamphor, Ac , besides a complete set of bypodermlo appl anoes, 
and the tablets appropriate to this mode of administration, while 
zymlne and peptonizing powders most not be ommitted.” Basel- 
ine, euoalyptlne, beef and Iron wine (Burroughs), and that beauti- 
ful topio, the elixoid of quinine, iron, and strychnine, were in the 
larger bottles. 

' Spaoe was also found for olinloal thermometers, an enema, 
syringe, wound pads, surgical Instruments and dressing*, and, to 
cap all, there was a special treatise called the " Traveller's Guide," 
a book replete with oantlous " wrinkles,” and good " tips,” and 
sound medical lore. Kvery-one should read this little brochure, 
and no one should be without it. 

" It Is just the book which medical men have been In need of to 
eeoommend to their patients when travelling, and will be of 
special use to ooloniste jo out-of-tbe-way places, as well as to 
rxplorere and missionaries, who art so often placid out of the 
feaoh o! medical advioe,— Health, 


Mother Seigel’s 
OPERATING PILLS. 

FOE 

CONSTIPATION, SLUGGISH LIVER, 

tOc. <i‘c. 

U NLIKE many kinds of cathartic medicines, do not make 
you feel worse before you foel better. Their operation is 
gentle, but thorough, and unattended with disagreeable effects, 
such as nausea, griping pains, &c. 

SEIGELS OPERATING PILLS are the beet family physic 
that has ever been discovered. They cleanse the bowels from 
all irritating substances, and leave them in a healthy condition. 

The best remedy extaut for the bane of our lives— constipa- 
tion and sluggish liver. 

These Pills prevent fevers and all kinds of sickness, by re- 
moving all poisonous matter from the bowels. They operate 
briskly, yet mildy, without any pain. 

If you take a sovere cold, and are threatened with a fever, 
with pains in the head, back, and limbs, one or two doses of 
Sekjel's Operatj no Tills will break up the cold aud prevent 
| the fever. 

A coated tongue, with brackish taste, is caused by foul matter 
| in the Btomach. A few doses of Seigel’s Operating Pills 
will cleanse the stomach, remove the bad taste, and restore the 
appetite, and with it bring good health. 

Oftentimes disease, or partially decayed food, causes sickness, 
nausea, and diarrhea. If the bowels are cleansed from this 
impurity with a dose of Seig el’s Operating Pills, these dis- 
agreeable effects will vanish, and good health will result. 

Skigel’s Operating Pills prevent ill effect* from excess in 
eating or driukiug. A good dose at bed-time renders a person 
tit for business in the morning, 

Time Pills, being Sugar-coated, are pleasant to take. The 
disagreeable taste common to most pills is obviated. 

FOR SALE BY ALL CHEMISTS, 
DRUGGISTS, AND MEDICINE VENDORS. 

PROPRIETORS : 

A. J. WHITE, Limited : 
LONDON. 
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Health , Crop and Weather Report 

[Fob the Wxek ending 19th May, 1887 ] 

Madras,— General proepsoli good. 

Bombay,— Mora or Ion rain in parti of thlrtim diitrloti. Linda 
being prepared for kharif cultivation everywhere, and early kharif 
■owing! oomminoed In parti of fire diitrloti. Fever and oattle- 
diieaie In parti of ten, imall-pox In parte of eight, and oholera In 
parti of four diitrloti. 

Bengali Weather hot and anltry. Eain fell In all the Bengal 
diitrloti, bat In Behar loanty ihoweri fell only In the diitrloti 
north of the Gangei, and In Orlua and Uhota Nagpore the fall wai 
alioioanty. General proipeoti are favourable. Ploughing and 
lowing are In good progreie, bnt more rain la wanted In parts of the 
Bnrdwan, B*jahahye,and Bhagnlpore division, and in Cuttack. Boro 
Hoe harveet ti still going on. General health hai Improved, but 
oholera li prevalent In eeveral dbtrlots. 

N,»W* P. and Oudh,— Weather very hot, with high westerly 
winds, Sngaroane and indigo oropi promise well, and are being 
watered. Supplies luffiolent, though prtoei show a lendenoy to 
rlie. Gaioe of oholejra and imall-pox oontlnae to bo reported, the 
former li said to be in epldemlo form In two diitrloti. Some oattlo 
diieaie reported from fonr diitrloti, elsewhere condition of oattle Is 
good. 

Pim/ofr,— Slight rain has fallen In the Umballa and Ferozepore 
diitrloti. Health fair In Hluar and Peshawar, elsewhere good. 
Exoept in Delhi, Ferozepore and Rawul Plndl, whore they are riling, 
prloei are stationary. Kharif sowlugi are in progress In the 
Umritinr, Slalkot and Mooltan districts. Iu the Umballa, Jullundur 
Rawalpindi, Shapore and Peihawir diitrloti the rabi harvest hai 
been below the average. 

Central Provinces.— Weather hot and sometlmei oloady. Lauds 
being prepared for kharif sowings. Fever, imall-pox and oattle- 
diieaie lo places. Prloei generally steady. 

Burma A.— Slight oholera In parti of Lower Burmah. Some oattl * 
diieaie In parti. Riporti rioelved from ilx Upper Burmah diitrloti. 
Some oases of meaales and imall-pox In Myningyan. Crops doing 
well. 

Amiim.— W eatbir rainy. Boro dhan reported to have been In- 
fested with sihu Inieoti In Pati Darrang. Cattle-disease li alio 
reported trot this and Karimgunge tehalle. Ploughing and lowing 
of dtami and t nurali oropi nearly finished. Cultivation of tali 
orope oommanoid. Kathia being iown, Proipeote of aha and 
Other orope good. Tea not doing well, Publio health fair, exoept 
oholera In Halikkandl, Csohar, Prloei steady. 

Mysore and Coorg.— Slight rain In parti. Standing oropi In good 
oondltloo. Proipeoti of season favourable. Pabllo health good, 
Small pox and oattle- dimes oontlnne In affected parte. No 
material ohange In prlots, Coffee proepeoti have enffered In Sooth 
Coorg from rain and hall. 

Berar and Hyderabad*— Weather hot, with high winds and 
aooafltoaa! itorme. Ploughing lor Kharif and reaping of A 61 oropi 
oontfoooi. Isolated oaiet of imall-pox In Akola; oholera itill 
prevalent In Hyderabad and talnke, otherwise publio health good. 
Foot and month dlieeie among oattle In Akola. Prloei steady. 

gntrat India States.— Weather eeasonabie ; slight rain In parti. 
Proipeoti of oropi good. With the exoeptlon of small pox In Morar 
and Goon^ public health good. 

Rafpootana.— Weather seasonable, with high winds ; slight 
■howiri lo plaoei. Tanks and wills generally diminishing, Rabi 
orope being harvested, and ground being prepared for kharif orops. 
Proipeoti favourable. Cattle-disease prevalent lo A j mere. Small- 
pox and favor In Kerowlee, Dholepore and Blokanlr, otherwise 
publio health good. Prloei fluctuating, 

Napcd*— Weather stormy, with oonetaut showers, Indian maize 
Mag town. Ih. iprlog nop* bin bwa Mr. 


Letters to the Editor. 

JENSEN'S CATTLE-FEEDING OIL. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sib,— In a reoent Issue of your journal yon wrote at «oaa length 
about Jenien’e oattle-feedlng oil, adding that experlmenta are In 
progreie In fehle country about the desirability of lie Introduotloo 
Into India. Will you favour me by kindly publishing where, In 
Calontta, thii oil oan be had, and at what price ? Iu an advertla- 
ment In your paper I find testimonials from inch ennnlneat agrioul- 
turlete ai Sir Charles A. Cameron, Edward E, Barclay, and the Earl 
of Harrington Is the oil efficacious for oar poultry ? 

SASI B. BISWAS, 
Editor, Indian Workman, 

5, Koolle, Tengra, May 10, 1887. 

Note,— We are not aware of any agenoy In Calontta for the rale Of this 

o::.-fi., i, a. 

DE-HORNING CATTLE, 


TO THE BDITOB. 

Sir,— In a reoent lnue of your valuable journal, I oame aoroM 
some extraots ae to the do-hornlng of oattle. The pain oaneed 
(though the iufTotlon of any pain on animate should b^avolded 
as much ae possible), ii not very considerable, and la not In any w ay 
greater than that of oastrating, and other similar operations, so that 
It may be altogether left oat of aoooaat, If there f« any commen- 
surate advantage gained thereby, which may more than oounter-bal- 
anoe it. I take thia opportunity, however, to bring to your notloe,ead 
to the notice of thoee Interested in the aubjeot, the prevalent belief 
In some parte of this presidency, that de-hornlng makes the animals 
more hard.worklug,and stronger,— capable of enduring greater labor 
and fatigue, though less spirited, I am not aware how far thle Idea 
(e justified, but if It hai any foundation In faot, It deserves 
to be considered, as adding a more valuable qualification to our 
draught bnlloaka, in addition to their lnoapabllity to oommlt 
mliohief by their borne when they are shorn of those appendages, I 
consider the matters here adverted to, worthy of lome consideration, 

M. N. otf 

Madras, May 4, 1887. 

Editorial Notes. 

We understand that the administration of the Horn-Breed- 
ing Operations Department will shortly be transferred from the 
control of the Military Secretariat of the Government of India 
to that of the Revenue and Agricultural Secretariat. 

We invite attention to the oonolnding portion of the paper 
on ‘ Wheat Threshing in the Punjab ’ (reproduced in another 
column). The suggestions that local bodies might apply for a 
threshiug machine and hire it out at harvest time to prominent 
andowners, is well worth serious consideration. • 

V • 

The report on the state and extent of cultivation on 
Government and Inam lands in the Madras presidenoy, up to 
the end of March, 1887, shows that in the first harvest there 
were 16,918,300 acres under ‘dry* and 4,678,670 acres under 
wet ’ crops ; while in the second harvest there were 622,gfl6 
acres under ‘dry’ and 860,238 acres uuder * wet ' crops, or H 
gmd total of 9 
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Wi see that the Madras Government has directed the 
Superintendent of the Government Central Museum to 
supervise the collection of the silk-pro luclng moths which the 
district officials have been directed to make throughout that 
Presidency, for the purpose of perfecting the collection of 
insects relating to sericulture at the Imperial Museum, The 
collections are not only to inolude moths, bat caterpillars, 
cocoons and eggs. The Superintendent is to arrange, report 
upon^md finally despatch them to the care of Mr. Wood-Mason, 
in Calcutta. 

* # 

« 

The Englishmin understands that a despatch is going home 

shortly, recommending to the India Office, for substantial 

reasons, the retention of the Agricultural Department, Bengal, 

the formation of whioh was sanctioned as a temporary measure 

only some three years ago ; and that Mr. M. Finucans, 

who has steered the Department through its infancy, will 

continue in the capacity of Director. From this it is quite clear 

thAt the authorities duly recognise that “ substantial reasons ” 

do exist for the retention of the Department ; reasons which 

the llngliihman has hitherto failed to comprehend, 

♦ * 

• 

The spring term of tLe Royal Agricultural College, Cirences- 
ter, concluded on the 27th of. April last, and among the four 
students who gained diplomas of membership, we notice the 
name of Khaaherao Bhagavantrao Yadhava, of Baroda Of the 
two scholarships of ;£25 aud £10, open to the whole college, the 
latter was won by Syud Mohamed Hadi, of Oudh, Eight 
students are reported as having obtained the qualifying number 
of marks for scholarships, and who are “ honorably men- 
tioned among these the name of Bannerjea occurs. For prac- 
tical work and cultivation,BanerjeaandSri Lai gained honorary 
certificates, 

* * 

♦ 

The forecast just issued dealing with the late Indigo sowings 
in the Madras Presidency, embraces the period from September 
1886 to February 1887. The area sown daring these six months 
cove£A 95,102 acres, giving a percentage of 100. The greater 
part of the cultivation was confined to the first four months, 
from September to December. The total area cultivated from 
April 1886 to*February last, was 389,196 acres, against 121,152 
acres, in the corresponding period of the previous year ; thus 
shewing an increase of 46-per-oeut. Of the total acreage, 76 
per-oent consisted of early, and 24-per-cent of late, sowings. 
The increase is very satisfactory, and denotes that this crop has 
had an unusually favourable season. The largest indigo grow- 
ing districts are Cuddapab, Kumool and KiBtna. *' 

One of the largest consumers of Indian wheat is Italy ; in 
fact, next to the United Kingdom, which took by far the 
largest quantity of our wheat last year (9£ million cwts.), 
comes Italy, which took 5£ million cwts. The increase of 
the trade with this country is something phenomenal. In 
1884 our exports only amouuted to 700,000 cwts., which rose 
in 1885, to 1} millions, and last year the quantity had more 
than quadrupled. It is thus quite clear that the 
Italians find Indian wheat most suitable for the 
manufacture of their national food — maccaroni, The 
total quantity of wheat exported from this coun- 
try is estimated at 22} million cwts., valued at 862 lakhs 
of rupees ; and next to rice, this is the most valuable of our 
exportable articles. The total exports of rice last year amount- 
ed to 26} millions cwts., valued at 883 lakhs of rupees ; 
but this shews a falling off, compared with the figures for 
the previous ye**, by 1} million cwts., valued at 41 lakhs 
of rupees. This decline is attributed to the export duty pn 
rice. i 

The Horse Show annually held at Rajkot, in Kathiawar, 
hi one of the most important of its kind in India. The 
Kathiawar breed of horses is well-known throughout the^ coun- 
try for its powers of endurance and general physique, and the 
ani mal gathering is regarded as an important mart for the pur- 
chase of these horses by dealers from other parts of India. We 
(em ttatthe abow held or Rajkot a few weeks back was well 


attended.The number of animals exhibited being „425,a* compar* 
ed with 309 in the previous year. This number we understand, 
would probably have been larger had it not been that the Chief • 
of Bhavnagar, Pali tana and Junagad, who have for a number of 
years displayed great interest lu horse-breeding, kept their 
mares and young stook at home to show to the Governor, who 
was shortly to visit them. The quality of the stook 
shown was good, and in the class of brood mares the first 
three prizes were taken by private breeders. A useful sugges- 
tion, and one which has obtained the approval of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, was made by Mr. Mackay, that a special olass 
should be formed for remounts. 


The following is the official summary of the reports on the 
state of the season and prospeots of the crope, far tho£ V 
ending 19th May, 1887 ; — The rain-fall has been general 
throughout Madras, Bengal, Burnish, and Assam, and a fair 
amount of rain has also fallen iu partB of Bombay, Elsewhere 
the week has been practically rainless. Kharif operations are 
in general progress in Bombay, the Central Provinces, And 
Berar, aud have commenced in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, and the Punjab. Sowings have begun in parts o f 
Bombay and the Punjab. The prospects of the standing crops 
in Madras and Mysore continue satisfactory ; but in Coorg, 
coffee bos beeu damaged by rain and hail. The early rice is 
coming up well in Bengal and Assam. Bugarcaue is doing wel 
m Bengal, the North- W stern Provinces and Oudh, and the 
Central Provinces. Indigo is thriving in Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces, aud Oudh. Cotton picking has been 
completed in Bombuy ; aud the land is being prepared for the 
sowing of the crop in R&jpootana. Except in Bengal, where 
cholera is still prevalent in several districts, the public health is 
generally satisfactory. Cattle-disease chiefly prevails in Madras 
and Bombay. Prices show a tendency to rise in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, and are rising in three districts 
of the Puujab. Elsewhere they are fairly steady, 

*** 

We reproduce in another column the conclusion of the 
report submitted by the Bombay Forest Commission. Lord 
Reay is to be congratulated upon the sagaoity which prompt- 
ed the appointment of this Commission. The grievances of 
the people iu this matter of forest produce had reaohed 
a daogerous stage, as we pointed out so far back as 1885. 
That they had substantial grounds for complaint against the 
over-zealous forest department is admitted by the Commis- 
sion, and we are glad to see that provision is now made for 
conceding many of the poiuts claimed by the people, whioh 
cannot fail to have a good effect in the future. It is well to 
remember that the majority of the people who had these 
grievances are not much removed from savages ; moreover, 
they had been in the enjoyment of many fojrest privileges 
from time immemorial, and they very naturally resented any 
interference with them by the Forest Department. The 
privileges now conceded to these people in the shape of graz- 
ing, firewood, timber, rab, Ac., will, we think, meet their case 
satisfactorily. The members of the Commission have had a 
very arduous and tedious duty to perform, not nnmixed with 
difficulties aud drawbacks ; but they have come well out of 
the ordeal, aud are to be congratulated upon the result of 
their labours. 

• « 

* 

The following is a summary of Messrs. Gow, Wilson and 
Stanton’s Indian, Ceylon, and Java Tea Report, dated London, 
April 29th, 1887 Since our last (dated 15th instant) 38,618 
packages of Indian, 9,897 packages of Ceylon, and 4,012 packages 
j of Java Tea, or a total of 62,627 packages, have been offfcird in 
public auction. The better demand for Indian growths Induoed 
many holders to place their Teas on the market ; tffe sales have 
consequently been larger than might have been expeoted at 
this season of the year. The offerings comprised a good assort* 
ment of very desirable Teas, and competition for these desorip. 
tions has been keen, at an advance of fully 3d. to 4d. per pound. 
The lower grades of UBeful-liquoring leafy Teas have partici- 
pated in the advance to the extent of Id, to 2d. per pound, an 
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common Souohongs are firmer at }d. higher rates. As an 
idea of the current prices of Indian Tea in London, we quote: 


Fannings 

5Jd. some time lost year 

814- »®d Sd. Id 1885. 

Broken Tea 

7d. 

it 

•i 

Bid. „ 9Jd, „ 

Pek, Song. 

Old. 

it 

ii 

10Jd. „ 10|d. „ 

Pekoe 

Ild, 

ii 

«t 

1/0J 1/1 „ 

Pek, Song. 

7Jd. 




Pekoe, 

9d, 


• • 


A large increase has 

* 

taken place in 

the supplies of Ceylon 


brought to auotion, and the sales daring the past fortnight 
have been the heaviest as yet recorded. It is gratifying to 
note that a good proportion of the offerings shows an improve- 
menUn quality. Some gardens have sent home really first- 
r4Softvoices, amongst which may be mentioned “ Agarsland,” 
average 2-]£; “ Loolcondera,” *1-10* ; “ Elbedde/' l-8j ; 
“ Kirkoswald,” 1-6 ; “ Glenalla, 1-4 j. The advance already 
noted in Indian descriptions has now extended to Ceylon 
Teas, and there has been a good trade doing at enhanced 
rates ; Pekoe Souchongs beiug jd. to Id, dearer, and Fine Teas 
fully Id. to 2d. The 4,021 packages sold during the first week, 
averaged 1-2, and the 4,070 packages sold during the second 
week, 1*1|. The average for the fortnight was 1-13 per lb. 
Of the 4,012 packages Java Tea brought to public auction, all 
were of direct import, with the exception of 433. The market 
has remained steady for all descriptions, except the lowest 
grades of whole-loaf Tea which must be quoted a trifle easier. 
All Teas possessing quality are in request, and Tippy Pekoes 
and Broken Pekoes are wail ted, specially those with strong or 
flavory liquors. A fiue parcel of “Siuagar” Flowery Pekoe, 
similar in flavour to Indian Tea, brought 1-11 J per lb., aud a 
handsome Broken Pekoe from “ Jasinga,” sold at l-8y. The 
4,012 packages Bold at an average of 8;/d. per lb. 

« * 

The current number of the Quarterly Review contains an 
interesting paper, by Mr. J. F, Hewitt, on Chota Nagpore, Us 
people aud resources, iu the course of which he touches upon 
two important p»iutff, viz , : (1) An increase in the productive 
power of the soil, and a diversion of some part of the population 
to employment iu manufactures ; and (2), the miucral resources 
of the country comprised within this division of the Empire, 
Mr. Hewitt tells us that large areas of fertile soil exist, “ now 
only inhabited by a few wandering Konvas and cattle graziers,” 
where the rayat of Bengal and Behar can, iu a dry, healthy cli- 
mate, raise crops which he understands. These areas are at pre- 
sent practically lying fallow for want of labour to till them, and 
he thinks emigration to Chota Nagpore should be encouraged. 
Of the miueral resources, we are told t! it the count y baa ji 
practically uubounded supply of coal, favourably situated 
within easy reach of the projected Nagpore-Bengyl Railway. 
In Mr. Hewitt’s opinion this coal is deemed, soon r or later, 
to bring salvatidh to the exhausted soil of Bein'*, by supplying 
the rayat with cheap fuel, He throws out pi<» ..*c 1 suggestions 
for developing the vast mineral reaoui'S of Cnota Nagpore 
and founding “ the future Sheffield of India” iu a lc dity 
near Baloonath, in Lohardagga, where “ red and brown hema- 
tite, magnetite, limestone, and thfc excelfi it coal < ’ the south 
Kurunpcora coal-fields, are all to be found wilh ; o a few miles 
of one another” ; and he thinks that the attm. cu ( ' the people 
might with advantage be dircelr 1 towa* Is engaging iu manu- 
factures in a country t ) favourable to the development of the 
manufacturing industry, 

The C. "and M, Gazelle does not agree with the waiter i ’ the 
article in the Pioneer (reproduced by us a few wee* s hick) that 
the primary duty of cantonment lands is to provide fodder for 
th(HOdunted corps and transport stationed in that ca toument ; 
and that-the first duty should rather be to provid » g aziug for 
milch cows, for the slaughter-cattle of the commissariat 
department, urging as a reason that the “ British soldier cannot 
live on grew, still less can his wife aud children. They must 
have milk, and pure milk, too. Not only Thomas Atkius, but 
his Sikh brother in arms, must be plentifully provided for in 
this way, and any measures which interfere with the milk sup- 
ply, by listening the grazing area of a cantonment, are a source 
d dong *rtfr the qpwwnfty generally, and the British soldier 


in particular.” Further, our contemporary cannot admit that in 
can'onmenls where grass farms are established, they should 
be provided with land for cultivation reut free ; as the 
cantonment funds would suffer considerably thereby, and 
any money saved would, instead of being spent upon the 
cantonment where it accrued, be taken possession of by the ex- 
aminer of commissariat accounts, and go into the general 
coffer of the State. Therefore if these grass farms are to be 
a success, they must be managed by keen men with a liking 
for the work, determined to make it pay upon an ordinary 
commercial footing, and without crippling cantonment funds 
by taking land rent free. These are certainly sound argu- 
ments, and canuot fail to commend themselves to business 
men. So far as the appropriating of rent-free lands are 
concerned, we are inclined to agree with our contem- 
porary ; but we fail to see why both milch cows and slaughter 
cattle cannot be provided for with forage at the 
same time with mounted corps and transport animals. We 
do not think it was intended to mean that every vestige of 
cantonment land should bo appropriated by grass farms, solely 
for the purpose of supplying the mounted corps and transport 
animals with good, wholesome fodder. 

* * 

The results of the fish-curing operations in the Madras Presi- 
dency tluring the half-year ending September 30, 188G, as com- 
pared with those of the correspoudiug period of 1885, show an 
advance in the number of yards worked, from J 18 to 137, and 
iu the weight of fish brought to be cured, from 7.837 to 8,794 
tons, or an increase of over 12-per-cenfc. iu the quantity of ealt- 
lifii turned out. Considering that the perioi under review 
was the slack season, and that adverse influences, such as rain 
t* d stormy weathei, existed in eeveral divisions, these results 
must be regarded as very satisfactory. The increase in the 
quantity of fish cured occurred in all the divisions, especially iu 
Chicacole and Tinnovefiy, but was hardly appreciable in the 
Calicut and Masulijutam divisions. In Calicut better results 
would have been obtained, but for the unfavorable character of 
the season, which seriously affected operations in the majo^ty 
of the yards, Tn Masulipatam, however, the commissioner, 
on the ground of there being lilllo or no fish to cure, sees but 
little prospects of the enterprise ovei flourishing. The Board 
o' Uevenuo, however, do not share thia opinion, a..d have direct- 
< 1 special investigation, llm result of which is to be reported 
i ) Government. The success of the A tlankarai and Nadupad 
group of yards, in the Tinuovolly division, was particularly re- 
markable; the quantify of ihh brought to bo cured having risen 
fmn 5,819 to 15,077 muuuds, representing about f>0-per-cent. 
of the operations of the whole division The average quanti- 
ty of salt issued for each maund of fish cured, fell from 12 54 
to 12‘09 lb., while the variations between individual yards 
continued to decrease. The financial result was a loss to Go* 
vernment of Rs. 2,539 during the half-year, and of Rs, 12,036 
from the commencement of operations. But the deficit is not 
expected to recur, and the enterprise will, it is believed, become 
a steady source of reveuue in the future. Departmental expe- 
riments iu fish-curing ware also conducted iu all the divisioni 
on the EaHt coast. So far they are reported to have been eatis- 
factory, although they have nowhere led to any decided results, 
The commissioner expresses some disappointment at the apathy 
aud indifference with which the fishing classes have treated 
the efforts of his department in this direction; but the Board 
of Revenue regards the influence of these operations as auffi- 
eiently progressive to be most encouraging. 

The report for the season 1886-87 on the prospects of tho 
Linseed crop in Berar iB very discouraging. The arw covered 
durfng 1886-87, was 386,376 acres, as compared with 6^8,224 in 
the previous year. This exhibits a deficiency of 37 ’5 per cent. 
I’hia is accounted for by the failure of last season’s crop, and to 
the cultivators having suffered heavy losses. The monsoon 
raina ceased early, and over a considerable area the seed was 
sown iif ground too dry for proper germination, although the 
sowings were pushed on earlier than usual, To add to these 
diead vantages, heavy and unseasonably lato rain fell in October 
when a large area of ground had only just been sown, and Ibc4 
seed not having bad time to germinate /ottoi in the povm 
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Them ralhe did grant injury to these sowings, and a Urge area 
wm then re*eowa with wheat The estimates of outturn are 
in come oases very lew Indeed. Over large tracts the orop wae 
a total failure. In Amraoti, Akola, and Bassein, the damage 
was less severe, but the outturn is generally a poor one. In 
short, the linseed crop has been effected in its area and outturn 
by the character of the season, fu much the s*me way as the 
wheat crop, but the injury which it sustained from blight was 
■till more severe. The aggregate outturn has been set down 
at 886£76 mauuds, or 13,799 tons, at the rate of one maund 
per acre. An idea of the shortness of last year's crop may he 
gathered from the foot that the exports of linseed by rail, 
between April and December 1886, only amounted to 459,899 
mauuds, against 997,78* mauuds during the corresponding 
period of the former year. The following figures show the 
exports rinring bh*«fcwo preceding years 

Maund* 

188485 ... ... ... 1,402 735 

1885-89 ... ... ... 1.224,982 

It is now calculated that if the estimate of outturn for 1886*87 
now submitted, has been correctly arrived at, the amount of 
linseed which will be available for export daring the next 12 
months, will show a very considerable decrease over the figures 
of the two previous years, 

* 

Miss Eleanor O&hbrod, consulting entomologist to the 
Boyal Agricultural Society of England, has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to one of our English exchanges, on the subject of the 
damage and loss sustained by farmers by the warble maggot 
in cattle;— 


under wheat is shown to be 937,936 acres, against an assumed 
normal am of 807,305 acres, or an increase of If per cent 
The estimates are, however right in representing the crop over a 
considerable area of the Province to have been very far from a 
good one. A considerable area of linseed was sown much earlier 
than usual. With the commencement of October, however, 
rainy weather set in, and in some places exceptionally heav y 
falls occurred. This secured the prospects of the rdbi sowings, 
but did an immense amount of damage to the area on whioh 
linseed had been previously sown. A large proportion of this 
area was then ploughed up and re-sown with wheat . Thie 
occasioned a considerable waste of seed grain. But the fresh 
sowing* were made under far more favourable conditions and 
this late rain also enabled the people to sow a large amount of 
land with wheat which would otherwise have remaiud fallovf,^ 
the other hand, the rainfall of tie ordinary monsoon season had 
been over a large area of the Province so short, that the wheat 
crop suffered from lack of moisture, and in some places, prin- 
cipally in the Booldana district, the severe and exceptional cold 
whioh followed the late rains induced an attack of rust which 
did considerable damage. The gross outturn for the province is 
put at8,735,752 raaunds, calculated as was done last year by tak- 
ing the average outturn per acre at 4 m&unds The estimate of 
last seasom production amounted to 3,234,060 mauuds; this year's 
outturn is represented to be 15 per cent more than that of laat 
year. The outturn was largest in Amraoti and the adjoining 
district of Ellichpore, where the outturn was on the area sown 
above the average. It reached the average in the Akola and 
Buld&na districts, but over the remainder of tin province fell 
rather short of it. In one district the deficiency is shown to be 


Naw that the i mw has arrived al whioh warble maggots oan 
easily ha dealt with, will yon permit me to draw the attention of 
yonr read an to the great Importance of getting rid of them both for 
the sake of the oattie now f and also to prevent summer attaoks of the 
fly. The loss of fleeh oaneed to fattening beasts, and on milk and pro- 
duce of dairy oows, by not patting a atop to the summer galloping, 
hae been so stroogly brought forward by many of oar leading oattle 
owners during the last few yeare, as well as other points In whioh 
warbAkttaok Involves serious lots, that it is unnecessary to reour 
to thle. Alto the observation of some years (extended over the Unit- 
ed Kfngdbm) have shown that where warble maggots are destroyed . 
In eprlngithaton that farm there Is freedom from att&ok to any ap- * 
preotable extent of fly to enmmer, and consequently from maggots 
In the following spring. Under these otoumstanoee, and looking to 
the desirableness of oleariog the pest out of the oonntry, I have been 
motiving urgent applications from many quarters to assist so far 
ns In me llesjn drawing attention now to the snbjeot and accordingly , 
have prepared e Note on the snbjeot for general distribution, and'-* 
shall be happy to forward oopies to all who may aid in ttamping 
out this wasteful and unnaoessary pest I am happy to say 
that the subject Is reoetvlng moat oarefnl attention In many 
pleoee. The Bntohere’ Trade and Benevolent Association, under 
the president, Mr. J. H. Rodway Is now ptaolog itself In 
communication with tha other Bntohere’ Associations, and 
the Chambers of dgttantiure throughout the oonntry, re- 
latively, to the desirableness as well as the possibility 
of exterminating the peat. We are drawing attention In various 
districts not only to the well-known points of loss oauied by . 
the attack, hot also to the damage to the health of the I 
attacked animal, which may be better demonstrated by die. 
play of the newly flayed, bide of a badly Infested beast with the 
great Uriels maggots an inch long moving In their putrid oells (and 
the ooneomlbanti unoaoeaery to enter on) than by mere survey of 
the omt of the living animal* A large number of a fnliy lllnstrated 
tfota (in whioh a short account of the attack Is givto together with 
simple and proved means of prevention)*™ now ready and many art 
already being distributed. It would give me pleasure to offer these 
oopliiof my reports whioh give the snbjeot at greater- lergth 
wherever they might be of service, and especially In quarter hun- 
dreds, os hyn numbers, to centres for distribution, or to reply tb 
any Inquiries on the snbjeot. 

The 4 flute ’ referred to will be found In another column. We 


as low as 4-annas in the rupee. The total exports for 1885*86 
amounted to 1,221,009 mauuds, aB compared with 551,861 
mauuds in the preceding year. These figures show the position 
which the Hyderabad Assigned Districts are gradually attain- 
ing amongst the wheat producing tracts in India ; but doubtless 
all exported wheat is not grown in Berar alone, but makes use 
of our excellent means of communication to reach the railway 
liue. During the nine months ending December 1886, exports 
amounted to 1,637,598 mauuds. The average prices which 
ruled for wheat during each quarter in the markets of Amraoti 
and Akola are shown below 

Price per maund of SO 
pounds. 

Amraoti. Akola. 

Ra. A. P. Rs. A. P. 
Ending 30th June 1886 ... 2 4 6 2 1 8 

Do. 30th September 1886 ... 2 6 0 2 8 0 

Do 31at December 1886 ... 2 3 6 2 0 0 

Do. 31st March 1887 ... 2 10 7 2 8 0 

The figures are derived from fortnightly returns furnished by 
Deputy Commissioners, showing the prices current for certain 
important trade staples on the first and fiftee^days of each 
month. Under the orders of Government some general infor- 
mation is to be given iu these reports regarding the prospects of 
food crops other than those to which the forecasts relate. Over 
the whole province jowari is the staple foe 1-crop ; and though 
in some places this suffered from-the scantiness of the monsoon 
rain, speaking generally, a very fair orop was gathered. 

WHEAT-GROWING COMPETITION OF THE WORLD. 

The current number of the Quarterly Review contains a very 
interesting article on competition in wheat-growing between 
the various countries where this cereal is cultivated on an 
extensive scale The article is based upon statistical reports of 
America, Russia, India, Australia, Canada, Chill, Ac. The 
subject is one of considerable importance to this countiy; 
especially from the point of view taken by the winter of the 
article referred to. He.tells us that the wheat acreage of the 


belie vea near relative of the warble fly and maggot, exists 
in this oonntry, as we have of ten found it embedded ix^the 
skin of oattie ; we should, however, like to hare some further 
Information on the 4 subject, 

• • 


world had been increasing enormously for several years up to 
1880, and less uniformly up to 1883. During the ten years 
ending 1880, the acreage had doubled in the United States, 
ia, it rose from 19 to 38 millions; while in Australia it inereae* 
ed two millions in the ten years up to 1884. The inorease in 


Tb* r# pact for th* mum* 1886-8T on th* projects of Indk r tk« writer calculate* to hsveb 3 «n oue-foarth *iue. 1874 
tw hep to mat fcckcWodJyfcv/ni.'.*. ftttotaiam 
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When we consider that the wheat area in the United 
Kingdom has decreased by about 26 per-oent since 1876, and 
that the cause of this failing off is chiefly due to the very low 
prices prevailing, we oan understand the anxiety of the writer 
to enquire into the matter. America has long since ceased to 
export her wheat at a profit at present prices ; the area 
under cultivation has Already been considerably curtailed, and 
this process must continue uutil prices rise. Add to this, 
the increased home consumption in the United States, due to 
increase of population. These causes combined, the writer 
thinks, will soon decrease the surplus available for export, and 
the United States wil\ in the space of five years, be unable to 
export any of its wheat. The conclusion the writer comes to, 
from a survey of the conditions of agriculture and the cost of 
production in England, is that even allowing for the progressive 
re^Lftl of various burdens on the laud, there is no reason to 
expect the restoration of the wheat aoreage of 1876, and still 
less that of 1866, unless the price recovers so as to lie some- 
where between 40s. and 45s. per quarter in England. Aud that 
in all parts of the world, with one “ doubtful exception,” wheat- 
growers have been partly or wholly ruined by the long period 
of low prices, aud British growers have only suffered with the 
rest. So that the wheat-growing area of the world hp«? already 
begun to oontract, and will continue to be seriously diminished, 
unless the average prices is at least 40*. a quarter in England. 
He thinks that this diminishing production, accompanied with 
an increasing demand.will send the price.up once more to a point 
where cultivation becomes remunerative. Whether that time will 
ever come, and the English farmer be able to grow wheat at a 
profit, is a questiou which cannot at present be answered with 
any degree of satisfaction. If we take into consideration, 
however, the fact that neither the United States, Canada, nor 
Australia can send wheat to England profitably at a price under 
40i. a quarter, exportation from those countries must continue 
to decrease, and thus in time a chance may offer itself to English 
farmers to cultivate at a profit once more. 

There, of course, remains India, which the writer in the 
Quarterly regards as a “ doubtful exception ” to the wheat- 
growing countries which have suffered by the low prices. 
Now, we fail to see how India can be regarded \ ' a 
1 doubtful * exception. It appears to be quite clear that 
India is the only exception ; aud for this reason : If the 
Indian ryot can grow wheat profitably at a price so much 
lower than the American, Canadian, or Australasian farmer, 
as to land his grain iu Loudon, and there sell it at 30s. a 
quarter, it follows as a matter of course, that he will drive 
kla rivals out of the field. The ouly question for con- 
sideration is, whether it is to his interest to monopolise the 
whole wheat supply iu London at a very low price, rather than 
aupply a large proportion of the demand at very much higher 
prices. The writer in the Quarterly seems to think that it is the 
low exchange that has euabled the Indian cultivator to under- 
sell all other countries iu the matter of wheat,and that uutil such 
time as silver recovers itself, the wheat trade of India will con- 
tinue to expand; and this he regards as an unhealthy stimulus— 
an expansion obtained at the cost of the country’s financial credit, 
and the steady advance of her trade interests as a whole. Now, 
it has been pointed out in these columns times out of numl w, 
that it is not the low excha nge but the low price that gives Iudia 
the command of the London wheat market. Fifteen years ago it 
would have been almost impossible for India to have competed 
successfully with the United States in the wheat supply of the 
English market. It is the opening out of railways, by which 
some of the rioheBt wheat-growing tracts have been tapped, 
and the lowering of freights generally, that have enabled her to 
do tide. It follows, therefore, that whether exchange had fallen 
or not, a considerable expansion of Iudia’s wheat trade would 
hftv^Jtaken place* No doubt low exchange has had something 
to do with the extraordinary development that has taken place 
within the lasfcfew years, but we are inclined to regard the two 
events as co-incidental 

The Article in the Quarterly Review is written manifestly in 
the interests of the English farmer, the object in view being 
doubtless to show the depressed state of the trade generally. 
Wheat as an article of export is, next to rice, the most valuable | 
to India ; as an artiole of consumption, it is the most valuable ; 
tbs United Kiogfi in, Bo that practically, wheat may be said 


to rule all other markets. If India oan supply all tbs wants 
of England, aud a large proportion of the wants of other 
European countries in this respect, there is no reason why she 
should not rule all the markets of the world* We have no 
doubt whatever that Indian wheat would drive out all others 
from the markets of Europe were more attention given by 
shippers At Calcutta and Bombay to oleauliness of grain. This 
faot impresses us more and more every day, and we cannot 
help thinking that the Bengal and Bombay Chambers of Com- 
merce would do well to take some steps to ‘improve the shin- 
ing hour ’ by making an alteration in the existing system of 
1 refraction '—so far as it relate* to wheat at any rate— and thus 
secure now a monopoly of the supply to the United Kingdom 
at least. Italy already takes a little more than half the quan- 
tity of Indian wheat imported into the United Kingdom, and 
next to it, is by far the largest consumer. Most European 
countries cannot raise sufficient wheat for their home consump- 
tion ; and in a few years there is little donbt that it will be- 
come impossible to raise the grain at a figure snffioient to oover 
the cost of production, and they must then go to other markets. 
Now wh&t other country is better situated, or able, to meet this 
demand than India ? It therefore becomes a matter of national 
importance that pur great export firms should endeavour to 
secure this monopoly by exercising care aud discrimination in 
selecting the grain for export to foreign markets. Aud the first 
step towards this end, in our opinion, is the abolition of the 
mischievous refraction system. 


Miscellaneous Items. 


A 8EBI008 fire has broken oul In the forest fifteen miles 
from Marree, and ten thousand sores have already been barat 
down* The fire li still raging, and, If the wind ohangeo, Home 
itself may bs In danger, 

Advices from Behar continue satisfactory regarding the *°s* 
prospects, and tbs plant is said to be everywhere looking healthy, 
some rain being all that Is wanted to secure a foil orop, One or 
two faotorles In Cfaumparan and the south of Tlrhoot have had 
■light showers of rain, but mors would be aooeptahle. Borne rein 
has also fallen in the Bhagulpore, Jeseore, and Midttapore districts, 
which has Improved the prospects there, but throughout the rest 
of Bengal the reports are not so satisfactory, and In several plsors 
the plant is reported to be suffering considerably from droaght, 
Tjgpaboounts from Benares aud the North-West Provinces are, on 
the whole, favourable. 

One of our exchanges writes that although a large proportion of 
the oommerolal cocaine and its salts Is obtained from Booth Ame- 
rican crude oooaine, which is purified by European ttannfsotaren 9 
we have, until now, preferred to aseoooatne made dlrtotly from the 
leaf. But as the manufacture of the latter no longer pays el the 
present prioea, we shall gradually have to tail back upon the 
employment of theorude product. At present the eommerSUl 
value of the alkaloid Is still high enough to enooursge experi- 
ments for substitutes, aud, among others. Professor Fihlthne’s 
researches iu this rsspeot have yielded very inlereetlog results, 
showing that bsnxoyltropln has highly pronounced local lows, 
thetioal effects, but acts on the sys too much Ukt atropine, apart 
from the faot that it Is too expensive to form a useful sulfftute. 
Bat ths discovery of a method of making oooaine eynthetleaUy Is 
quite within the range of possibility, especially as In Mi com- 
position the alkaloid Is so nearly analogous to the bsnaoyl 
derivatives* 

A bUBBTAXOB known at 11 Gum ohlole M Is largely used io/medoi 
for various purpose, As the gum le not widely kqpwr, one 
of our English sxohangss desorlbres It as a gummy, resinous 
substance found around ths sesde tl 8apota dolmen, a •epotaoetee 
tree growing abundantly lo the warm and damp rufous of 
Mexloo.d lhe local name tor th« plant la ohfoosepote. Ohlole Is of 
a wM’lih oolour, and Is easily softened end rendered jp vitlo 
when placed la warm water. Its chief ueea are for model- 
lug purposes, and as a mestfoarory j (or *isalxta f * <r H 
India-rubber for latuleHog etotrftat etudaofyg (its gabies 
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telephone wires). although, »« It is somewhat more brittle than 
rubber It fa not considered very sal able for tbU purpose, einoe 
Ilia eeld to make tbe rubber less flexible. It has alio been 
suggested m a paint for eblp bottoms. Amongst III synonyms 
rosy bo named “Mexloan glue, "end "rubber ]uloe." It it not a true 
gum, nor a resin. It li Imported Into New York from Mexico la 
large quantities 

ThiKsw Bui It tins fer February, Msroh and April, 1887 have a 
few tnterestlog papera In them. The number for February oon talus 
an Interesting note on Cape box-wood ( Huxus Macmani) by Mr. 

J. R. Jaokeon. Since his previous inquiries Mr. Jackson has obtained 
farther Information and better samples of the wood, and the oonolu- 
•Ion arrived at Is that the wood Is not a suitable one for wood 
engraving, as wts at first hoped. One satiif aetory outcome of the 
Inquiry Is tha undoubted proof that tbe tree which yields 
Ibis wood Is a species distinct from Buxus sempcrttrtns, 

In the tame number is published a correspondence botween 
the Colonial Office and Kew in regard to industries at Mauritius, 
Thera Is little In this correspondence of direct interest to the 
pharmacist. Mr. ThUtleton Dyer hints at the cultivation of sandal 
wood and sploes, such as oloves, and considers that more attention 
ought undoubtedly to be paid to cinchona, as to which there appoaia 
to be no physical difficulties ; but apart from th^the seems to think 
that the Mauritius Government would save money by making their 
own quinine. In regard to tbis Mr. Dyer's colleague (Mr D. Morris) 
li of a different opinion. He believes that the cultivation of the dif- 
ferent species, except, perhaps, red bark to a limited extent, and 
possibly ouprea bark trees, is not likely to be a success, This 
opinion Is based upon later Information than was available, appa- 
rently, to Mr. Dyer, and, we should judge, Is Influenced by the 
writer's experience In Jamaica. The March and April numbers of 
tbe Bulletins are devoted to various fibre-yielding plants, and they 
convey Interest and useful Information. We are glad to notice that 
the phrase, *' All rights reserved," has been removed from these 
publications. It would be a further improvement if The pagination 
ran on throughout the year’s numbers, instead of being fresh each 
month. 

Thb following interesting information regarding the adulteration 
olive oil, Is furnished by the BrltlshConsul at Leghorn, who say*;— 
ie exportation of adulterated oil, in what are oommonly known as 
Florenoe flasks, continues, and has, Indeed, received a fresh develop, 
ment. Whereas formerly the practice of certain Aims was to put 
in these flasks the lowest quality of olive oil (not produced in Tui 
oany, but oomlng from other districts such as the Romagna) mixed 
with ootton- seed oil ;of late the cotton seed oil, pure and Blmple, has 
been sent, tbe oases being branded 'olive oil’ of superlative quality. 
Bntae ootton- seed oil is to be had cheaper in England than in Italy 
things have culminated logically enough, In exporting the ^ppty 
flasks, packed In the usual cases, to London, there to be filled with 
cotton seed oil; and of course palmed off upon the public as olive oil 
of flue quality. The reason for this state of things Is not far to seek, At 
ont time really pure and good olive oil was exported in these disks; 
but over competition, and beating down of prices by importers In 
England— who, be It said,oare nothing about quality and insist only 
ou low prloes— led at first to inferior olive oil being substituted, 
and next, to adulteration with oofcton-aeed oil, not to mention short 
measure In the flasks. Neither the flasks nor the oases In which 
they ore packed have at any time borne tbe brand of the exporter, 
this not being allowed by the Importers, ss prejudicial to 
their particular Interests ; hence It followed that the best 
firms In the Leghorn export trade have stood exaotly on tha 
some level with the English public as the firms who resort to the 
praotioee described ebove, both belog alike unknown to the English 
consumer. The result Is now apparent. The Florence flask trade— 
a speciality of Leghorn, these flasks not being procurable out of 
Xasoany—!a utterly discredited, and has bseu totally abandoned 
by tbe leading Anns engaged In the export trade in olive oil, who 
refute to lend themselves to suoh discreditable practices, There- 
fore persons buying oil In Florence flasks may know what to ex- 
pect now* It Is not an easy matter to get the genuine Lucca oil of 
fine qcalily In England ; the demand is ohlefiy for cheap oil, the 
Ignorauoe of the public being traded upon to a great extent. If 
thf public wish to get Tuscany or Lucca oil, as it is generally termed 
pure and of the beat quality, t nay mutt look to the standing and 
reputation if he firm oy whotu the oii has been imported and hot- 
tied ."and whose brand can he oonsiderod a sufficient guarantee ; 
since, unfortunately, the fading firms In the export trade from 
Taeoouy are unknown to the public In England, Failing these pre- 
Muttons they wtU owtatWy gWtubbish,” 


Selections. 


REPORT OP THE BOMBAY FOREST COMMISSION. 
(Conclusion*) 

In the preoeding ohaptf ?s we have reviewed the general evidence 
and stated our opinion as to the best way of settling snob question 
of Importance, Tbe t*sk hn necessarily been Inf urloui owing to 
the number and variety of the oomplalnts and the great mass of 
evidence to be weighed. If any apology U due for the length of 
this report it must be remembsred that the grievances we have had 
to inquire Into do not refer merely to single reoent acts restricting 
this or that local privilege, but to the whole polloy of Government as 
regards trees and the user of forest and waste laude, as pursued for a 
great number of years past. The oomplalnts are not limited, ae might 
be supposed, to the administration of the forest under the compara- 
tively reoent Act of 1873. Some complaints date as far book as the year 
1839 when tbe prohibition against cutting teak lu fori it lau tepwo s 
first isined.nr it may be, re-affirmed. It hat been neofcisary, therefore, 
in order to judge oi the merits of many of tbe olalms and grievances 
brought forward, to review the forest administration of the North 
Konkan districts, so far as it affects each particular olaloMrom the ear 
llest period of wbloh any reoord Is forthcoming down to the present 
day. The separate treatment of different subjects which are more or 
le»B Intimately connected one with the other, has also Involved muoh 
repetition which, for the sake of dearness, we have found unavoid- 
able. We will not prolong our report unnecessarily by again repeat- 
ing In detail our conclusions on eaoh separate Issue. As however our 
recommendations are scattered through many pages of the preoeding 
chapters, it Is desirable that we should state In a few words the 
leading principles on whloh our proposals are based, and give a 
brief summary of the different measures we consider neoesLxry for 
tbe satisfactory settlement of the popular grievances. 

2 . The evidence shows clearly that the Inhabitants of the North 
Konkan have from the earliest times supplied themselves from the 
nearest forests and waste lands, with all the common timber, fire- 
wood, and other forest produoe they have reqntred for bond Jtde do- 
mestic) and agricultural purposes, The necessity of protecting va- 
luable forests from reckless deatruotion has been realised and as- 
seued by the British Government for the last half-oentury or more- 
But the restrictions Imposed from time to time in tbe earlier years 
of forest administration were intended mainly to cheek the exhaus- 
tion of forest resouroea by IndUorlmtnate cutting for the|export 
trade, and had little or no effeot on the exercise of purely looal 
privileges. No really effective measures to regulate or restriot this 
ancient user of the looal agricultural population oan be said to have 
been taken until after tbe passing of the Forest Act. But the set- 
ting aside of certain defined areas as village forests, or 2nd class re- 
serves, between 1863 and 1878, for the exercise of looal forest prlvi- 
leges, was a step in this dlreotlon, as well as an acknowledgment by 
Government of the necessity of making speolal provision for 
local wants. 

3 . We hold that former custom, and the conditions of agricul- 

ture In the North Konksn give the cultivators of this traot a 
strong and a speoial claim to liberal treatment In respeot of all 
arrangements for the supply and distribution of forest produoe. 
The justification for the olalms of the people to be supplied w ah 
materials from the forest, on favoured terms, for home and field u 
rests on the faofc dearly established by tbe evidence, that the sub- 
plies avj Vable trom sources other than tbe existing fores j are - 
sufficient to meet their wants. This result Is due a 

great mr are to the distribution of the available wi ite or Buck's 
ftr<a bet veen private holdings, communal p; store lands and for i 4 
uffeoted at the survey. It has been shown very clearly that muoh 
of tbe tree-covered area used by the people as a source of raft sup- 
ply was not allotted to tbe de facto ooou pants at the survey, but 
Included In the communal waste area. No ..Immediate Inconvenience 
arose from th?s distribution for there was noLaotual Interruption 
of the former user of the waste lands. The private forest reoouroes 
of the cultivators were fa fact supplemented from the general for- 
ests and waste area to the full extent of the local demand. The 
user of such portions of the waste and forest area as were set apart 
as common psvture lands and village reserves, was moreover from 
time to time expreesly authorized. 

4. So long as tbe people oould satisfy all their legitimate wants 
from these oommuual lands they had no reasonable grounds of 
complaint, Up to 1882 the guiding prlnofple of all demarcations of 
forests in the North Kookan had been to effeot a complete separa- 
tion of the forest areas required to meet the looal demand, from 
those to be set apart at Imperial reserves under tbe strictest pos- 
sible oonservanov. Under tbe new departure taken In 1882 looal 
supply oeased to be a factor in the demarcation of forests. It was 
thought tha* lodal wants oould be better met In future bp Ignoring 
the previous distinction between village and Imperial reserves, ana 
working the entire forest area under one uniform system. Thus all 
hill ranges and large forest blocks were to be made reserved for- 
ests under the new Act, and only eaoh Isolated kill lands as were of 
■uffioient size to oome conveniently within the limits pt * forest 
beat were to be retained as protected forests. The natural* result 
of the application of these principles has been that large areri 
of gorch 'run and village reserve, on whloh the fe»st villagers had 
previous y depended to a great extent for their supplies or wood, 
for fuel nd farm implements, and of tree lopptnge lor rab t were 
incorporated In the reserve i forests, The stricter regulations for 
the protection of these arras, whloh have been iitroduoed ri a 
consequence of the general forest polloy of reoent pears have, as we 
have shown In the preoeding ohapters, greatly curtailed the 
privilege formerly enjuyed by tbe people In theae areas. 

$. The legal oompetenoy of the State, as proprietor of all 
WMH Uwtds, to Assign snob areas for any purposes llpy doom 
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MOMMt* hi the publlo Interest, and to reffiUte *, h * 

B iU it «• dlioretlou, odmta '* &?£££ . 
censra! proposition. But the imwIm of fcbj* 

sa^s&c if s 

335^&^3ra 

muohol the mm formerly «<>» oommuuelpMjore *» 
•apply ollooal foreet want.. A oompl.t l0 t $ 
from Inpirlil (oniti may, M wo hiw elated, pwj , . 

ssrr *. ww^pm* or *0 «■*» w*" 

waato oro limited and forooi reeouroei ample. " a Li fc In2 
MMMiloa oaunot be effect* In Other loonlltlee without 

ell effective gaunnteee for the permeneooy of the 
•apply, in inch ouee the looal retldenta can have no jMtgrounde 
ol complaint If reasonable provision for thelr winte fc 

SImSF foreet oroo. Ia the rooont •otllemeaH however, the fMl 
en^tre to hove been overlooked th»t the reierved f®J e * • « 

■Kkd la the eettled ta ooktu, oqnteln virtually ell or nearly a 
iheareae whloh were formerly atelgned for the 
The privileges now allowed In the reierved and protected foreew, 
reiDeotlvely, of the eettled talookas are Indeed each a. would have 
been suitable and proper, had theie foreete oorreeponded In aov 
degree with the forme? divisions o! forestland into Imperlal wd 
viUaffe reserve*. But in eettllng theee privilege, doe MNUlhaa 
not? m cur opinion been taken of the very different prinolplee under 
whloh theee reoent demarcations have been < 1 , u m . nfc t h e 
S While however we advooate a liberal settlement of the 
elnlmeci nil olneeee of the looal population, we Mnnot admit nnv 
olnlme to be reeeonnble. the exerolee jf whloh le Inocniljteat with 
the neoessity, which le lolly admitted by the m.mor.ltoto them- 
selves, of eo regulation the use of th. forest as to provide reeioneble 
end effective eefegoarle egelmt the exhaustion of the wpply- « *• 
lleo menlleetly right that the loonl demand should In the first in- 
etanoe.be met ae lar ae pceeible from the produoe of the lande elroady 
In the oooupatlon of the people under different tenures, and from the 
oommunal waete lande exoluded from foreete. The Stole forests 
oannot be fairly laid under contribution for this parpoee until 
all other available reaouroae have been fully utlllesd 

7 Applying theee prinolplee, we have recommended the moot 
liberal arrangement, for meeting the greelug requirement ol culU- 
vatoro, and the looal demand for foreet produoe of all kMe for 
bona fide home and field uee. Wehavenlao urged the expediency 
of liberal rule, for free grante ofjwood, both for publlo purpoeee 
uid to meeting exceptional oaeee of dletreis, 

8- In the absence of any reliable data ae to the total J 

mend of the loreet villages, and the eupply now available, or whloh 
oan In future be made available, from souroee other than eilatlng 
foreete we have been unable to eugge.t any permtntnt 
ananaementi for meotlpg tbe'.wante of oultlvator. who have no 
private ihindad lande at all, or Insufficient Und. of this desorlptlon, 

In proportion to their rloe cultivation. We have therefore, pro. 
nattd that ae a temporary ooncoision for the next ten year*, 
the oultlvetor! of forest village* shall be allowed to lop certain 
•peolfied tree* In the open compartment. of the reserved foreete, 
Thle oonoenlon will prevent any Immediate Inoonvenlenoe, and will 
onuee little nppreolable Injury to the foreete. The trees In the areas 
laid undsr contribution lor raft In year* past are admittedly valulese 
ae tlmbet. When any aompartment ha* been olean felled, the 
fresh growth will of course be proteoted by olosure. 

After the porlod named ha* elapeed It will be desirable to review 
the whale queetlon again by the light of the further experience 
and Informaslon oolleoted In the Interval. Theee occupant* who 
have suitable ihindtd, lauds already oan then be fairly ‘brown 
entirely on their own resonroee. Buteome further provision will 
be necessary for oooupants who have no suob lands. How suoh 
provision oen host be made le a queetlon whloh oeu bo better 
Scolded, when the geoerul effoot. of the meaeur*. we have proposed 
for the preservation of the tree growth In oooupled land* have been 
seen, and whef better Information to available ae to the extent to 
whloh the wente lande eioluded from foreete oen be relied on for 

purposes th» y oo-operatlon of the people In forest oonser- 

vanoy the most liberal rsguletlone In all matter oonueoted with 
looal enpply nre eeetentlally neoeeeary. We are confident that 
lh.mee.aret detailed In Chapter IV, while making ample proyle on 
for all rtMonable looal wante, and giving the general population 
» more direct interact In the preaervetlon of the foreete than they 
now have oan be oerrled ont without any real Injury to foreet 
oonterveney end without the lose of uny legitimate foreet revenue. 

10 At a safeguard egalnel the aboee of looal prlvllegse by the 
.ale ‘to trader, of produoe obtained from the foreete at free or 
favoured rate., and the eubeequtot petting off of enoh materiel, e. 
the produoe of oooupled land., we haveetiongly urged (t ni* chapter 
lim V h a vital oondltion of the Introduotlon of she vtrloue 
ml™ pSSLTS* Amendment of.eot.on 41 of the Foreet 
Aot. In ordir to legalize the control In transit, of all tree produoe, 
whether obtained from foreete or private holding*. 

11 We have aleo proposed to make the oontlouanoe of foreit 
privilege* to individual oooupante of 6«r*ae Iirnde depen- 
Sent en the dlioretion they may exerolee with regard to the die 
ooeal ol the tree produce of oooupled lande containing trees, in 
which they have acquired full proprietary righti The presenl 
loreet difficulties are due to a large extent to the improvident d*e^ 
truolion of the unreeerved tree growth In oooupled lend*, which 
was eurrendered unconditionally to oooupante at the survey in all 
the North Koukan Ulookai, exoept Saojtn and Colvan. Govarm 
ment may not b« able to re»um* the oontrol over theouttingof 
treee io parted with, They may. however, fairly presume tlmt the 
want* ofoccupaute who out their tree* for the export JJ 4 **-^* 
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expedient that they 4.n»,smental foreet operation#. 
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consumption, *11 branch or small wood of two Inohes and ltsi In 
ditmetsr from tho sptolal annual oaklings for loosl supply, They 
mgy remove the better olus of firewood from the seme caupee by 
carts on the payment of a feo of 8 annas per cart 

2imber . 

(3) They may pnrohaee wood for building and agricultural par* 
poMi from the «ame coupes either at the rates fired lor the enpply 
of foreet villagers, or at the periodical petty anotlone, 

Bamboos, 

(4) . They may take bamboos for their bond fide personal require- 
ments from the enolosed portion of the forest, without payment and 
without any description of passes, provided the bamboos are not 
transported beyond the limits of the foreet block, or the village In 
whloh they reside or hold lands, 

Rob, 

(6), They may. as a temporary privilege and nntil further orders, 
make up the deficiency of their rab supply by taking loppings of 
oertnln specified kinds of trees from the unolosed portions 
of the forest (vide Chsggsr ill, Section 3, paraph 69), In 
addition to the privilege they already enjoy of removing grass 
reeds, leaves, shrubi, and brushwood from the same areas. They 
may also remove grass from the closed portions of the forests. 

Minor Ibreit Product, 

(6) . At present hirda and beheda nuts, and movora flowers, should 
be considered as strictly reserved. Excepting these, they may 
colleot free of charge, for use, barter, or sale, aliunreserved and un- 
farmed minor produoe, such as fruits, leaves, bark, herbs and roots, 
for medlolnal or religions purposes. 

(7) . They may also collect for bond fide personal consumption 
such articles of minor forest produoe as may have been farmed, 
but not striotly reserved. 

Karvi, 

(8) They may out and remove Karvi free of charge from the 
nnclosed portion of the forest for domestic and agricultural use,and 
also by headloads, for sale beyond the limits of the villages In 
whloh they reside. 

Thor nr . 

(9) . They may remove thorns fr.om the unolosed portions of 
the forest fox bond fide domestic and agricultural use, 

Barth and Stones , 

(10) . They may take earth and stones, free of charge, for purely 
agricultural purposes from the unolosed portions of the forests. 

19 It will be observed that In dealing with forest privileges of ail 
kinds we have made no distinction between reserved and protected 
foresee. We are very strongly of opinion that the same privileges 
shoum be allowed In all open compartments of the forests, whether 
protected or reserved, All rules as regards the exercise of looal 
privileges should obviously be as simple and Intelligible to the people 
as possible. Different sets of rales for different classes of 
forast will oauae much unnecessary confusion. Under the 
system of demarcation adopted In the settled talooka $ of 
Kalyan, Betelen, Bhlvandl, Ksrjat, Sslsette, Alibag, Tanvel, &o., 
the raiean d'etre for protected forests Is not apparent. The areas 
which have been constituted forests of this class, consist, we uuJer- | 
stand, of comparatively small and Isolated hill lands. Bare end 
denuded lauds of this description have, as a role been excluded fronC 1 
foreata.while similar lands containing valuable tree-growth have 
bsen made protected foreet*. It has been deemed advisable to 
grant more liberal privilege! In the protected than in feha 
reserved forests. Had thess -protected forests been expressly 
■eleoted with reference to their area, situation, and resour- 
ces, as a provision for looal wants, or had they been made protected 
forests ae a temporary measure only, with the view of eventually 
dls-forestlng them, when required for extension of cultivation, there 
might be excellent reason for working them under a different sys- 
tem from the reserved or Imperial forests. As however their selec- 
tion In the talookae already settled appears to have been determined 
by other considerations, w* can see no reaeon for making any distinc- 
tion between them and the reeerved forests as regards the exerolee 
of loca' privilege!. All the protected forest blooki In the eettled 
taloekes exoept thoee of the Matheran plateau, whloh have been made 
protected forests lor ipeolal reasons should, we think be made reser- 
ved forests If they are likely to repay systematic ooneervanoy. Thoee 
that will not do so had better be dis-foreated the exercise of privileges 
therein being regulated by rniee under the Lsnd BevenueOode This 
course, however, will Involve a farther inspection of the lands by 
the demarcation officers, and farther proceedings under the Forest 
Act Should this be thought undesirable or luoonvenisnt we see 
no objeotlon to the areas lu question being retained nominally as 
protected forests, provided the rules for their management are identic 
ad with thoee for the reserved forests, We would suggest also that 
It would be well for Government to publish all the privileges con, 
otdod In the forests of eithsr description In ths form of rnlss, under 
Section 76 of the Forest Act, 

20, We have divided our report for lb# sake of olesmess and 
convenience Into as many chapters as there appsared to bo subjeots 
of sttffident Importance to be separately considered. We have, we 
believe, oefrered In this way the whole range of the popular oom- 
plaints Each subject separately disc ussy a 1 has howsvsr a vsry Inti- 
mate bearing on all the test. Our proposals for the settlement! of 
each question, though separately described In the report, are flat 
links in cos ooanyote! chain, aud component parts of what ws 
ireUwRih* considered and accepted ae one homogenous scheme, 
AUoar rMonoMaditloM jf, m*d. i In thl. hop, .ad ao'd«r.t.ndlBg. 
MtePf tltoCftMtaM* ft* MMfe of tb* propond fottfeimte at Sf 


of oonm b* found n*OMUury. Bat tfao r,j*o»lon of th. India, 
principles of any one portion trill In our opinion destroy or Impair 
the efficiency of the remaining parts, 

21, The suoocii or failure of the measures we have advooated 
most necessarily depend In n great degree on the eplnt In whloh 
they are carried out by the looal revenue and foreet offioere of all 
grades. Sympathy with looal wants and toleranoo of looal 
prejudices must be shown, as well as firmness and preseveranoe 
In enforcing necessary regulations, Above all things the finality 
of the system adopted for the looal enpply of timber and firewood 
must be reoognlsed by ail oonoerned. It mast be olearly understood 
that Government, while showing the utmost consideration possible 
for tbs wants and ouitoms of the people and making every endea- 
yonr to plsoe within the reach of all olassos of looal residents, 
aocordlng to their means and convenience a sufficient enpply of the 
wood they need for home and field nse, will In future deal with 
a strong hand with any systematic and deliberate attempts to 
evade or defy regulations, whloh are deemed absolutely nso<esary 
In the interests of the public at Urge, 

22, In their Resolution No. 2206, of the 26th April, I860, Kfim* 
ernment have olearly and wisely laid down the prtnolples which 
should guide forest officers In instituting prosecutions for forest 
offences:— 

“The Honourable the Governor In Oounoll would Impress upon 
the officers of the Forest Department the absolute necessity for the 
exerolse of the greatest oare and forbearanoe Id the Institution of 
prosecutions under the Forest Act. Criminal oharges under the 
Aot should onty be preferred after warnings have been disregarded, 
and in oases where no resonable doubts oan exist that the offender 
has Intentionally and knowingly transgressed tbe provisions of the 
Aot, and has not merely Ignorantly noted In aooordanoe with previ- 
ous custom, or In pursuanoe of a right whloh he In good faith be- 
lieved that he possessed. " 

In a subsequent Resolution, No, 5730, of the 28th October, 1880, 
Government nave again referred to this subject In the following 
words 

11 It Is In the opinion of bis Excellency the Governor In Connoll 
most undesirable, that Ignorant villagers should be proseouted In 
the criminal oourts for taking from Ae Government forests a few 
twigs or small branohes, or a little brushwood of In appreoUble 
value. In no instance, at all events, should a person be proseouted 
for a first offence of so exceedingly trivial a nature. A mere warn- 
ing on the part of the forest officer would suffice. But If after 
being detected end warned onoe or twice tbe same person Is again 
discovered onttlng Government trees, the olronmstanoes of the 
oase would be altered, and wllfal and repeated Infractions of the 
law may form a suitable and proper ground for criminal proseontlone 
As far as possible, however, such prosecutions shoo Id be avoided 
and rcoourse should only be had to them when real Inj iry Is being 
caused to the Government forests, and when there Is goed reason 
to believe that the offender Is deliberately and of set purpose 
transgressing the law.” 

23, These principles cannot be too often or too strongly Impress- 
ed on the minds of all oonoerned. Nor again should the clear 
declaration of policy oontalned in Government Resolution No. 6144, 
of the 1st November, 1875, be forgotten. "In striving to obtain 
these ends” (l.e the preservation of timber from wasteful destruc- 
tion and the realisation of the revenue fairly to be expected from 
the forest) "Government are bound to pay due regard to the habits 
snd wants of perhaps the poorest class of the population, and they 
strongly deprooate vexatious and oppressive Interference with 
their daily >llfe for the purpoee of enforcing In details the so called 
rights of the Forest Department." The hletory of the forest 
management of the Thane district from 1882 to 1885 has con- 
vinced us that the principles above laid down have not always 
been uniformly adhered to In aotual practice. The forest 
regulations have been in many oases we think, unnecessarily 
stringent and defective arrangements for meeting reasonable 
looal demands have made It dlffionlt for the poorer olasses 
to satisfy their wants In a legitimate manner. Had 
more oare and forbearanoe been exercised In life tltu ting cri- 
minal proseontloni for petty breaohes of rales in rooent years, 
until experience had proved the necessity of the rniee, and the 
•uffiolenoy of the provision made for looal supply by the arrange- 
ments In force, there would have been leu justification than there 
Is for the oomplaln! of the memorlalUts that the aotual policy 
pursued has been frequently very hard to reconcile with the pre» 
tossed principles of forest administration. 

24, In conclusion, we desire to express our gratitude to our 
colleague, Ral Bahadoor Y. M, Kelkar, for the cordial assistance 
he has given ue, and our appreciation of the ooosplouous Industry 
and ability with which be has from first to lest, conducted his 
duties as Secretary of the Commission, 

G. W. Vidal. 

Ramohandra Tbimbax Aohabya, 

Krishnajx Lakshman Nulkar, 

E. Q. OZANNl, 

W. P«YT)N. 

R. C. Weoucjhton, 

Y, M. Kblxab. . 


Holloway's Ointmiito and Pills.— Though It Is Impoeslble, fas 
this ollmate of ohanglog temperature, to proven! Ill-fihaltb al- 
together, yet Its form and frequency may be much mitigated by the 
early adoption of remldtal measures, When hoarseness, cough, 
thick breathing, and the attending slight fever, Indicate Irritation 
of the throat or obeet, Holloway's Ointment should be nibbed upon 
thus parts without delay, and bis Pills taken In appropriate doses, 
to promote Us ooratlvs action. No catarrhs or tore threat*, om 
resist thus remedies. Printed directions envelope every package 
of Holloway's medicaments, whloh are called to all ages and oon- 
dWOM^alN ySwnr t» wMob Ha ao H r l> ItoMt, 
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WHSAT THRESHING IN THE PUNJAB. THE OX WABLE FLY. 
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It may bt Interesting si • Hm# when threshing machines art on 
?l«w at provincial fairs, to notice exactly bow s Punjabi does 
prepare bla oorn for Ibt mill Every out knows that tbs ox is lbs 
gml motlTt thrashing power In India. 1 Thou iball not muzzle 
Iba month o! Iha ox that tradstb out tbs oorn 1 is an essentially 
Eastern Injunction, Tba Panjabi, however, does not seem to 
anbsorlba to It ; fot tba Punjab ox at harvest time Is mauled ss 
freely as tba London dog In tba dog days. About the first day of 
Boytakh, tba wheat Is ready tor the slokle. With the help of his 
relations and dependants, and a few hired labourers, the owner outs 
bis orepe In instalments during the rest of the month, and staoks 
the ihooks In a convenient spot by the village. The threshing floor 
is the first requslte. This !e easily prepared. Selecting a fairly 
level spot, a menial drops on hie hunkers and shifting frog-wise, 

' ms a rough top-dressing, removing the grass with a small 
- . HU he has cleared a considerable olrole, he sweeps the floor 
with bis bands a little, and possess it as complete, There Is no 
attempt at pounding ; bard, soft, or dusty, as the land happens 
to be, so is the threshing floor. The shocks are then opened out 
and strewn over It. If they have been plied any time, an hour or 
two will be sufficient for dryage, Dryage Is moat important, as 
apart from the matter of the grain in the ear, no straw, unless 
thoroughly dry, will break np into good bhoota ; and, moreover, 
the.wlnnowlog of the grain and bhoota will be ail the more tedious, 
unleu the bhoota is light and short, 

JJThe ox now comes Into play. Four pair of bullocks will tread 
out the orop from an acre of land In three hours or so. The 
Punjabi has, at any rate. Improved on mere confidence in the foot 
of the ox.as a threshing machine, He yokes the ox to a spades of 
harrow, oompossd of an ordinary hurdle dressed with brauohes of 
the kikar tree, and topped with some olods of earth for ballut. The 
oattle then begin their rounds. It fs ( for them, the Persian wheel 

E erformanoe over again, except that they are muzzled instead of 
lind-foided, and there (« no muilo. Blows are not missed, 
however, ae one man drlvei eaoh yoke, while othere rake np the 
oorn — Into the oonrse of the horrow. The litter gradually forms 
into a hollow olrole of shining bhoota . If the orop is barley, the 
grain will have been threshed sufficiently by this time. If It is 
whsat, a good percentage of ears wlll.atXIl be Intact ; but in any 
case It li no use driving the oattle any longer, as the barrows make 
no Impression on snoh shifting unite. The olrole of litter Is now 
raked and swept np Into a oentral heap ; the oorn that lies low In I 
the dnst being scraped np, dust and all. Into small tributary heaps > 
aronnd the large one. These smaller heaps remind one of the 
street side heaps at Home, that await the dustman. Looking at 
than as exploitable reserves of food, It Is easy to imagine that a 
peck of duet falls to the portion of all humanity in a life time ; but 
still the oounter-rt flection at onoe arises to the intelligent mind, 
that " there Is no neoesslty for any mau to eat the whole peok at 
one sitting,” Winnowing now oommsnoes. Scuttles are filled and 
refilled at the heap of litter, and the winnowers congregate at one 
spot, trusting to the kindly heavens. A longing for a thermanll- 
dote grows on ths spsotator as he notices how dlssgreeablo an In- 
dian heaven oan be. 

To watob a starveling orlpple, a pauper of the village, game of 
one. If not both legs, standing, with bis winnow high aloft at the 
length of his arms, doggedly waiting for a breeze, or hopefully 
letting an onnoe of grain and obiff trlokle from his scuttle at every 
stirring zephyr, is a picture of patlenoe to otuie the scalding tsar. 
And unless there Is a palpable breeze, the heavier obaff falls 
solidly with the grain full at the winnowers’ feet, Bat even the 
re- winnowing is accomplished at last ; uni sis thers Is a dead oalm, 
which may last for days. The dust heaps also have emitted their 
heavy oloude from the shifting souttle. The winnowers have 
■cooped baok a mass of grain behind them, and a heap of empty 
bhoota has rieen le front. But the grain Is still alloyed with 
unthreahed ears. These are oarefully lifted out by simple hand 
manosuvree, to be trodden oat again, or threehed with simple 
•tioka. The Hail does not aeem to have oommended Itself in this 
oountry. The grain of, say, lOmaunds to the tore, inolnding about 
a oouple of seen of dust per maund, and perhaps an equal quantity 
of bum, may now ba removed, and, If neoeasary, re-winnowed, as 
oooaalon requires, In the village, The treahlug floor, if the 
ground Is soft, la by this time badly out up for all subaequent 
operations, 

Thtae simple expedients have up to date satisfied the ordinary 
native; but Ills possible he may grasp ths faot that they are 
oapable of improvement. Remote villages have heard of the 
Belati injun exhibited at Amrltsur j which Is dssorlbed as only a 
little less oapable a oontrlveanoe than the Amerloan Sausage 
maoblne, whloh took lo live oats at one end and produoed prtoed 
sausages at the other. The native is not so conservative as not to 
ba able to appreciate a really prsotloal Improvement that will save 
him labour in men and oattle, and not ruin him in outlay The 
Iron sugaroUno presses are fast usurping the old wooden mills alto- 
gether because the out-turn of juloe la greater, the saving in animal 
and human labour la appreciable, and their oost is reasonable. The 
wooden mill will toon be a thing of the past. If ths English 
thrtablng maombo la adaptable to native wants, tha sooner Infor- 
mation oouoirntng It Is diasamlnated ths bettar. An exhibition 
tour would ba tha bast plan possible. When the native has seen 
and believed, be will want to know the price, "What would be the 
prloe V la the question Immadlately aakad by an auditor of soma 
lanolful description ef the Belati injun , And a very praolloal 
question It la. Local bodies might apply for a maoblne, and hire 
ft out at harvest timato prominent landowners. This plan would 
bring the Invention before Ite proper public,— 0, and M, 


(Bypoderma Bovit DeOeer,) 

B? Eleanor A. O&mebod, Consulting Entomologist to tha Royal 
Agrlol, Soy, of England. ^ 

The Warble fly, or bot fly, la a two-winged fly, upwards of 
half-an-lnoh In length, so handed and marked with differently 
ooloured hair as to be not unlike a bumble bee. The faoe 
Is yellowish ; ths body between the wings yellowish before, 
and blaok behind, and the abdomen whitish at the base, 
blaok In the middle, and orange at the tip. The head la large ; the 
wings brown, and the legs blaok or pltoby with lighter feet. 

The female la furnished with a long sgg-laying tube ; but whether 
■he inserts her eggs Into the hide or laya them on it has not bean 
made oat with certainty. 

1^, '.laying takes plaoe during the summer : It may begin in the 
month of May ; but. the time varlei with the weather, ana with the 
oattle being on low land or hill pasture*, and other olroumatauoea. 
The egg le oval aud white, with a small brownish lump at one and, 
symptoms of attack. 

Thamlsohlef may first be found on thff flesh aids of tha hide early 
in the winter, Specimens received from Messrs, Ration, Hereford, 
on November 13, showed the first appearanoe as small swellings 
in colour as If half a large ahot was under the skin, and muoh In- 
flamed round. The maggots were very minute and blood colour, 
aud lying free, not in a oell with a fine obannel down through the 
hide to where they lay. 

The open warble was first found towards the end of January, and 
by the end of February, open warbles were noticeable in many 
plaoes, and the maggot was now white (not being feeding In bloody 
matter), worm-like, end with strong month-forks ; In Its next stage 
It was olub-shaped, and had a power of Inflating Itself by drawing 
In fluid until It was almost as hard and transparent aa lot, and, 
lying small end uppermost, thus kept pressing the opening through 
the hide larger. In Its next stags It gained its well-known shape, 
with a thloker and more prlakly skin, the warble oell at the same 
time gaining Its membranous ooatlng. 

The maggot oan move np and down, but oommonly has Its brownish 
tipped tall at the opening, and It draws In air through breathing- 

S ores In these brown- blaok tips or aplraoles. The mouth-end Is 
own below feeding In the uloerated matter oaused by the irritation 
of the perpetual suction of the month parts. The maggot oannot 
protect itself from the effect of applications, therefore anything 
put on ths opening where the breathing tips show will ohoke the 
breathing apparatus, or run down Into the bole and poleon the 
maggot. The earlier this le done In season the better It will 
be for the animal, and tha less difficulty there will be In the 
warble bolea healing. 

Whilst ths maggots are in the warble*, though a skin- like mem- 
brane forms rouna the surface of the perforations, they oannot ta^l 
up beoauso the maggot llee within, ana when the warble grab li 
fallen oat, though the hole contracts, the surfaces being already 
covered with a film of lleane are alow to unite ; and, ae may be 
seen in warbled hides, anion Is often prevented by this skin-ilk* 
film shelling off, and laying with dried matter in the perforation, 
On the under side of the bide, though the turface may not be broken 
yet the mboutaneons tissues are often left ae a mere film of no 
strength, which Injures the surfaoe of the leather. 

When the maggot is full grown It Is about au Inoh long and dark 
grey ; It presses iftsslf out of the opening tail foremost and falls 
to the ground, where It finds some shelter, either In the ground 
or Rader a stone or olod, where it changes to a ohrysalls. The 
chrysalis Is datk.browo or blaok, muoh like the maggot In shape, 
only flatter on one side ; and from this brown husk the warble fly 
comes out In three or four weeks, but this length of time Is 
increated by cold weather* 

THl METHODS OF TREATMENT. 

With regard to methods of remedy there dees not appear to 
be any difficulty of getting rid of the warble maggot easily and 
oheaply, when the warble has ripened, that Is opened so far that 
ths black end of the tall Is visible. Then it may be destroyed 
cheaply and quloklv. From speolal observations, taken during 
the last two years, It has been found that where the warble maggots 
have been destroyed before they drop from the oattle, there Isllttle 
if any summer attaok of warble ties. Consequently the oattle oau 
rest in psaos, and, as thers Is very little ogg-laylng on them, there 
are saaroely any warbles In the following sprlog. 

Squeezing out the mgggots Is a sure method of getting rid of them, 
but they may be destroyed easily and without risk by dressing the 
warble with a little of M'Dougafi's smear, or by a little oar I grease 
and tnlphor, applied well on Ae opening of the warble, Merourlaf 
ointment answers. If oarefully used, that Is, In very small quantity 
and only applied once, as a email touoh on the warble ; but wbera 
there Is any risk of careless application It should not be used. Any 
thlok greasy matter that will ohoke the breathing pores of ths 
maggot, or poison it by runlng down into the oell In whioh It llee 
and feeds, will answer well ; and lard or ranold butter mixed with 
a little sulpha? has also been found to answer. Tar answers If oars* 
full* placed, to as to be absolutely on the hole Into the warble. 
Bought oattle are often badly infested, and need attention, • 

To prevent fly attaok in summer, train oil rubbed along 
the spine, and a little on the loins and ribs has sbeen 
found useful ; so has the following mixture s— Four ounces, 
lowers of sulpher, 1 gill spirits of tar, 1 quart train oil } 
to be mired well together and applied ones a week along eaoh 
side of Ae spine of the animal. With both tbs above applications 
It has been observed that the cattle so dressed were allowed to 
grass in peaoe. without being started off at the touring gallop so 
ruinous to flesh, milk, and in ths oust of oows In oalf, to produos. 

A mixture of spirit of tar, linseed oil, sulphur and earboiro add, 
has aloo been found useful, and Anything of u lurry na*u: o i« use* 
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fol I osshora salvo or ltd' bailor tad Hr, mixed with salpher ; 
or Stockholm or green lor rubbed on the lop of the cows' Who 
btlwm the lop of lbs shoulder blade sad loins. Washes of a 
*lroti,p fottfeg brio# applied Iwo or three tlmss daring lbs season 
bh msrf assfal Paraffin tad ksrorlat art ostial for a time bat 
lbs smell goes off before very long, 

THS GAD JXT, 

Damage from gnlloplng Is also sometimes ceased by the ox ged 
a eery different Ineeot to the werble fly. The ged fly drifts Its 
W linos te Into tbs osltle end sacks the blood oeastng severe pelu 
Its operations j whereas the bofc fly has nothing bat an obsolete 
mealb and the above mixtures robbed rather mors generally so as to 
Inolade the brisket woald probably be servloeable agsinst ell fly 
attacks. 


There are many other points that bear on prevention, of wbloh 
pne Is— noting that hot files are eieit active in heat and sunski ne t 
•ad eppeor not fo pursu'? oetrie over wafer— consequently allowing 
the oatsle the power of sheltering themselves, and aooese to 
itelhv pools Is desirable. Likewise with regard to postures 
or standing ground of Infested osltle It is matter of coarse ttaat 
where the maggots have fallen from, thsir back*, ths diet will shortly 
appear to start nets attacks 

WarWe attack Is one of the few in whloh eaoh owner benefits 
rarely by hie own work. 

The atteak of warbles Is now grown to be one osaslng enormous 
animal national lees, estimated by practical men at sums from 
tw> million s to seven millions pounds sterling per anrmm.st tbs least, 
and there Is no tort of reason why ws should suffer It to go on, 

Information wonld bs gladly rsoolvsd regarding warbles on 
boms, whloh aommonly ooonr singly on tb s back, flank, neck, 
or quarter. Spsolmens of the maggot, or ol the warblt fly to whloh 
the maggot tarns, are much desired. 

TOP-GRAFTING. 

VERY VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS. 

Mwmmx fruit grower should be able to do his own top grafting. 
Any one who can whittle a stick with a sharp knife oan spllos a 
graft on a twig so that It will anile and grow. 

The veins of being able to ohaoge a barren tree Into a fruitful 
one, or one with worthless frolt so that It will bear the ohoioest 
fruit oi that speoles, Is an art not fully appreciated by fralt 
growers, and by this art ws osn accomplish mlny other very 
desirable things as the sequel will show. 

It would be well nigh Impossible to write Inetraotlons without 
% eld of engravings tor grafting, so that the beginner 
or one who never had seen It done, oould at ones go on end do a 
nioe job. Bat all fruit grower* should have In their library the 
works on fruit oultare of either Downing, Thomas, or Barry, 
where the different modes of graftlog are nearly all plainly Him. 


We will therefore oonflne this article to a peculiar mode o* 
_ / *h at has been found very valuable in eeonrlog certain re- 
sults. We will call this terminal twig grafting. Its greatest 
yaiae oonaiets In enabling ns to have frails of any new variety In 
» i shorteettlme possible, nearly always the second season kf.et 
grafting, and not very rarely, if very oerefnlly done and 
all lungs art as nsar psrfeet as may be, the same season the 
i™ if wtd by this mode we oan fertilise a barren or 
non-sslf-fsrtlllstng native plum tree sooner than Id any other 
way. Therefore ws will oonfin* oar rsmsrks to grafting 
by whloh to obtain the above-named results, but it 
applies to all other fraits as well, but more partloularly does this 
manner of setting the grafts apply to all the atone fruits Then 
the plan, We will say that ws here a large thrifty, hardy 
BW® bp of any species of variety that either Dears worthless, or 
*■ Of good frnlt, but barren from want of pollen from a different 
flower (wbloh Is very often the oase) to fertilise Its flowers. Then 
In maroh la tbs north, or February in tbs south, we prooeed to 
gmttt ; when examining the tree we find that eaoh o! Its main and 
sob-branches rad In a terminal twig, or shoot, from a few Inches 
tp a foot or two long, flelsotlng snob of these as ws wish to grsft 
ws out suoh twig or ihoot off an Inch or t wo from where It Joins 
thu two-year old wood with a sloping oat upwards with a keen 
smooth edged knife. We then take a solon or twig of the kind of 
frolt we wish to graft Into It, and ont from it a Motion three to 
four Inohea long, and then oat Its tower or bat-end with a sloping 
2* * . D *** ] l. M fusible the same angle as ws did 

rat twig to bs grafted Ws then place these sloping outs neatly 
together, being careful to have the twe barks on at least one side 
to matoh perfectly, and then holding the graft In position with tbs 
stmMtik *** forefinger of the left hand, prooeed to wrap and tie 


convenient la have the wax hot enough to be liquid, and so apply 
It. Oar pet way Is to out paper oambrio Into strips about five- 
sights ol an looh wide, and then run It through hot wax of the 
laet mentioned kind, roll into balle and wrap the spllos with It. 
This Is very convenient and ever ready. 

To top'graft snooecsfally, one most have the grafts or salons In 
psrfsot condition, All salons for grafting should he out late In the 
fall before severe weather, and oarsfnlly kept over winter. With all 
stone fruits, snob us plum, ohsrry, peooh, apricot, etc., fall cutting 
Is absolutely neoeeiary In severe climates, especially In the west, 
and they must bs very oavefully oared for over winter, being 
plaoed In a box In a cool, dry oellar, paoked snugly In airy dry forsst 
leaves, whloh are best. If thsy beooms too worm and damp so as 
to show oslusing where oat, they are utterly spoiled. Especially le 
this true of icloas of piano, peooh, apricot nsotarlne, sto. If the 
solons are a little shrivelled when we wish to set the grafta se mu oh 
the better. As before stated plum grafts must bs set early to havs 
saooesi. If the top of the tree or solona has started In the (least, 
or In other words. If the stored-upstaroh has bsgun Its ohange to 
sugar water, whloh begins at quite a low temperature In the ptaa* 
the grafts will rartly grow. But If the job le done right, and at 
the right time, we oan have In a year or two oar old barren 

{ >lam tree, If It le of the Chickasaw type, and there are 
ermlnel twigs enough covered with the frnlti of any 
variety, for many varltles of plums, or with aprloots, nec- 
tarine*, peaches, all the hardy oherrles, almonds, doable dwarf 
flowering almonds, sand plums, Utah hybrid ohertles, the 
beantlfuT, weeping foliage and double flowering ptnms ; In faot 
we oan have on the old barren Chlokasaw plum tree, so far as we 
now know, frnlt of every variety, of every species, of every tribe of 
tb* almond family, and they all grow nearly as well on the wild 
red plum of the north. No frnlt tree grafts with mors osrtaln 
suooess than the plam. Bat the prime eesentlali are perfeot solona 
and very early Insertion, and another prime essential Is the after 
oare. So soon as the grsft has fairly began to grow and has nearly 
expanded a leaf or two, we mnst with a sharp thin knife ont down 
through the wax or olsy and sever the wrapping threads And 
then again about the middle of J one, If plum or oherry, go over 
eaoh graft and slit with a sharp knife jast through the outer bark 
of the stook, or b anoh, for a few Inches op end down, all aroused, 
jast below where the graft was Inserted, or the graft will be oholk 
ed to death ; or In other words, the outer bark of these trees Is very 
hard and toagh, and its fibres run sronnd the etook or brsnoh. 
Now In top graftiog, we oat the breach or stook off. The Inserted 
graft Is a long time In starting growth, and until It does start there 
Is no sap movement under this berk, and it beoomes more hard and 
tongb. Then when the graft does start to grow, It starts vigorous- 
ly. This farther depletes tho etook of moisture end hardens it still 
mure ; then there soon oomes the oritloal time when hundreds of 
layers of wood and bark oells mnst be deposited between the 
outer wood and inner berk ; then If the ooreet strings of this outer 
bark ate not out as above, it Is Impossible for these lay ere of oelle 
to be deposited. The descending nutrition forms s great swelling 
at the base of the graft, and, the stock perishes below, and eventu- 
ally, the graft, In sooh instances, the old theory was that 
there wee unoongeniallty, a want of aaalmiiatlon between graft 
and stock, and It was no nse to do maoh grafting for they could 
not grow. But If the ooreet string bad been out at the proper 
time, as above, snoh a theory would have been exploded 
When top grafting a fruit, the first, requisite of the stook 
Is that it should be fully hardy In the climate, and beet If a 
strong vigorous power. The hardy cherries prove more hardy, 
mora productive, and with larger healthier leaves and fralt 
when top worked on a hardy Chickasaw plum than they do on any 
other stock. But slas ! All varieties of Chickasaw plums (Prune* 
ohlokass) are not hardy north, hut curiously some varieties of It 
are fully hardy far north. Particularly the variety known a« 
Mariana, a very early large red variety from Texas. It le one of 
the most valuable and useful of the native plams as a frolt, aud by 
far the best of all for a start to top-graft on, for the reasons that 
It proves perfectly hardy here, ana maoh farther 1 north j It Is a 
very vigorous, healthy grower, throws up no snokers and grows 

S uite readily from cuttings of the wood. It looks as though the 
itrodaotlon of this plum wonld resolntlonfo* the growing and 

f ropsgatlon of all our stone fruits . For we have the testimony of 
rof, Budd that the soar oherrles In tbs severs climate of Jowa, 
top-grafted on the Chlokasaw plum have for may years proven a 
oomplete suooess, proving not only hardier, bnt mors produotlvs 
and with healthier foliage than when worked on any other stook, 
loath. Several y ears of trial has proven that the peach worked 
(meaning grafted or budded) on this plum, ssoapes tho dreaded 
yellows and the peaoh borer, and west, It has proven a 
perfect suoosss for top-working tbs European plumps on, Taking 
It all together, the Almond family Is a queer conglomera- 
tion. But to onr top-grafting. By this mods ws oan ohange any 
thrifty, barren, or poor-fruited fralt tree at once Into a most 
profitable or onrlons thing. If we have a vigorous old ohoks 

S at, we oan make It give us an abundance of lusolone Bartletts, 
appa, sto. Or, we osn frolt these peart and others on the 
thorn apples, on mountain ash, on servlos-btrry bashes, on the 
qulnoe, and for a time st least on many varieties o! apple tries, 


fthnmb and 

TTT.Tr w .‘ ; MW K'ww* iu wrap anu ns 

IhMn UghUr togathar with any im.ll itrong thread or .triag and 
thto osrar th* ipllo* oil ov.r in any woy with .nltabl. graftlog 
* **• * r * 1,0 »J.t.rl« about grafting wax j .van malted .to. We oau frolt th* flu. European plam. up high In' th* top. 

MMwat win do, hot hall bemwax and hall ro.in m«lt«d tog.thw of ear natlr. plam,. Bat In top.gr*!tlng w. at. <®tlg.d to k.tp 
wouRI, "• btttar, and pat on with a broth or .wab wh.n warm wltbtn oar .paolu generally, axo.pt in th. Almona family— with 

anongh to b. liquid. Ev.o flu. toagh oUy, work.d up Uk* putty, “ 

5?-.?*— on M M f k,, *? n4 th,n W **W* d*« »“d tied with .trip, ol 
Th» rogalar old offiolal grafting wax la Cad. by 
f / m ^. g t. , H r u*?* n *Z thw ? ■****•> ro * ,Q W»r». parti, tallow 


r" » wwwfirm* wmvi, roiiu wr«c pario. lauow 

two port. > m.lt all togethar. «tlr thoroughly, pour It Into a dlth 

Md mok. Ulo roll. Ilk. 'Mamu 
oandr* at ItMob and than I. and by drawing It Into .trip, and 
ypr.adtng and ptaaterlng it or.r th. tpUoo or joint of thagrafl. 

tds m m Sol H Ml bt found *mws 


II old rules go all to pleoes. Bat the Pomece or pear family Is not 
far behind It In the line of its different orders, sub-orders and tribes 
In grafting on eaoh other. Io mild biimates or In very mild win. 
tere, lolons for grafting may he oat very early (n the spring and 
do very well 


This" by request of a Nebraska correspondent, who wished ms to 
tell him through the farmers 1 Review how to top-graft and bud. 
It will be mors timely to tell how to bud In JFuos.— D. 0, Wier 
enimmt 1 Review, 
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GOVERNMINT HORSE-BREEDING IN INDIA. 


FAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

Wsgtve below the first instalment of the leotore delivered a few 
days ago at the Simla United Service Institute, by Mr, J. fl, 
fiaUen« mi Government hone-breeding In India, The lecturer 

•aid 

The late Sind Department wae originally eetabliabed In or abou 
the year 1794 at Hejlpore, on the banks of the Gunduk, In Tlrhoot, 
North Behar* . „ 

In the same year, itud balldloge were erected at Poona, whioh 
wae ooneldered a better and higher site, 

Afterwards Stud Depots at Kornntadhl, Bazar, and Gbazlpor 
were established In the year 1810. 

The moist ollmate and the eoll generally poetesslng little traoe ol 
lime, of Lower Bengal proved unfavourable for horse-breeding 
bat In the early daye of the department the British frontier did noi 
jjatend farther north, eo a more tollable site wae not then avail 
able. 

Mr, W. Moororoft. appointed Superintendent of the Stud Depart- 
ment In the year 1808, wae a were of the anealtabllity of the ollmate 
and wae desirous of removing etud operations to a locality pomen- 
Ing a drier atmosphere, and a eoll on whioh an Indlgenoae hone of 
good stamp might be found. 

The fact, alto, of the people of Bengal not being horsemen, but 
only aoonetomed to horned cattle, was against horse-bresdlng. 
These people bad to be Indnoed to follow the porialt, and, ae a 
rale, were frightened of horses and seldom attempted to ride them, 
The peonnUry Inducement offered to these men to receive mares 
added mnob to the ooet of rearlog stock. Moororoft waslaware of 
thle weak point, and wae desirous of establishing, In some suitable 
•pot, a oolony of horse breeders, as bis experience led him to 
believe it would be necessary to do so. Indeed, his desire was to 
place stud operations in a dry climate, with a suitable soil, and 
amongst people fond of horse-breeding. 

A oopy of Moororoft’* pamphlet 1 hand over to the Seoretary, for 
the perusal of the Members of this Institution 
Darwin, In his work!" Animals end plants under domestication,” 
Vol. I, page 63, remarks *.— 

" The horse oan flourish under Intense heat as well as under In- 
tense cold, for he le known to oome to the highest perfeotion,though 
not attalolog a large size In Arabia and Northern Alrloa, Muoh humi- 
dity is apparently more Injurious to the horse than heat or cold. In 
the Falkland Islands horses suffer mnob from the dampness ; and 
this same olroumstanoe may perhaps partly aooount for the lingular 
fact that to the estward of the Bay of Bangal, over an enormous 
and humid area, In Ava, Pegu, Siam, the Malayan Archipelago, 
the Looohoo Islands, and a large part of China, no full- sized 
horse Is found." 

In the year 1818 a stud depftt was established at Hapar, and 
afterwards (in 1843) that of Sabarunpore was formed, and at a later 
date (In 1862) the Home Stud was oreated at Kurnaol. 

It la to be regretted that when these later depots were formed, 
those of the central Stud In Lower Bengal were not abolished, as 
atnd operations would, in all probability, have been more auooeii* 
ful, as the olimata and soil of Hapnr and Saharunpore have proved 
snltablefor horse rearing, but that of Kurnaol, from being situated 
In the neighbourhood of low lands frequently submerged by oaual 
water, did not prove oogenial to horses. 

The operations then instituted and oontlnued until 1876 were 
•t follows ;— 

Home* 

Nlsfi (half), or Aisamee (agent,) 

Zemindarl. 

The first, In buildings on atnd lands, contained stallions, and 
mares, and tbsir produce, till the latter was of an age fit for the 
army, the market, or for breeding. 

The seoond, signifying partnership, consisted of mares the 
property of Government oovered by Its stallions and reared by 
the holders of the mares. Detailed partioalars of this system will 
bo found In the Final Report of the Special Stud Commissioners 
(1876), a copy of whioh 1 hand over to the Seoretary for the 
perusal of the members of the United Service Institution. 

The zemindar! system consisted In Government stallions distri- 
buted In the oonntry to serve mares the property of firmers. It 
existed to a very limited extent In Lower Bengal, simply bsoanis 
few private mares were kept by the people, their mode of oooveyanoe 
being by bnllook oart or by boat. In the North Western Provinces 
the people being fond of hones, a large number wae found, in some 
districts of good, In othen Of poor stamp. 

The Aisamee system was>iotroduoed In or about the year 1858 
In the North-West dletriote, and wae very properly oondemned by 
the stud oommittee (In 1869), of whioh General Colin Troup, C.B., 
was president—* 1 As the plan of giving our Government mere* 
killed the ssmlndari ones, for all the small farmers got rid of 
their animals, that they may obtain possession of tfaoss the property 
of Government." 

sA oopy of the report of General Colin Troop's oommittee 1 alio 
'% 4 nd over to the seoretary for the perusal of the members ol this 
Inetitatloa, 

la leottomlll of the final report of the Special Stnd Commission 
will be fsufll fnlly detailed the terms of the zemindarl eystem In 
the North West Studs, the results produoed, and the state of the 
Stud In 1876. 

In 1800, the abolition of the Studs, ten years after their estab- 
lishment, wae proposed by his Bxoellenoy the Governor-General 
In tionnoll j bat It was thought better to allow more time to duly 
test them, 

In 1861., a Stud Committee, presided over by Sir Walter Gil- 
bert, was oonvened to report whether the Stude should be main- 
atetd or not. 


On account of the outlaw of the Stnd having proved Insufficient 
for the demands of the gray, and nniatbfaotory reports of the 
remouuti suppl led having Been received In the year 1808 09, Mis 
Exoellenoy the Viceroy (Earl Mayo) In Connoli directed tnat a 
1 Committee should be appointed to report on the etate of tha 
Studs. The Committee was presided over by Major-General 
Colin Troop, C B„ and, as will be seen from the report, the oon* 
elusion arrived at by the Oommittee wae that the Stud was 
11 In a most unsatisfactory stats, from ths following foots:— 

(1st) The steady deorease In the number of remounts ; 

(2nd), the large proportion of unsound horns ; 

(3rd), the great number of narrow oheeti and twitted forelegs ; 
and— 

(4tb) the very bad results of the Stud operations, as shown by 
tbs remounts of the last year (1868. ).” 

In the year 1879, His EzoeUenoy the Vloeroy (Lord Northbrook) 
In Counoil ordered a ipsolal Stud Commission to assemble, with 
the view of re-modelling the S ud Department, The maasnrss 
ordered by the Government of India to be oarrled out will bo 
found detailed In the final report of tha Commissioner!. 

Subsequently the orders were modified by the Secretary of Stats 
for Indie, in despatch No. 58, dated 20lh Maroh 1878 (In reply to 
the Govaanment of India Despatoh No. 9, dated 10th January 
1873). wherein the Right Hen’bfe the Secretary of Stats of Iodla 
records— 

" I find in the Report of the Stud Committee, presided over by 
Major General Colin Troup, GB., the following startling conclu- 
sions 

(a) That the Stnd Department Is able to supply only 550 boms 
per annum to the Bengal army ; 

(&), that the oost of these amounts to either £148 or £219 eaoh, 
according to the different modee of debiting expenditure to ths 
Department ; 

(<?), that the Government studs have failed to prodnos any Ame- 
lioration in the Indigenous breed of horses ; 

(rf), that Government interference In horse- breeding has com- 
pletely parsliied private enterprise. 

11 It further appears In this connection that while Government, 
by Its breeding efetjt’lUhmenti, oan only supply a troop bone 
at the exorbitant price above mentioned the open market 
•applies the Punjab batteries with horses from Central Asia vid 
Cabool at £40 eaoh, the Bombay Army with horses from the 
Persian Gulf at £55 eaoh, and the Madras Army with horses 
from Australia at £57 10 eaoh, though in the fatter oase tha 
prfoe Is enhanoed £91 by the unwise retention of the animals 
purchased at the Ooisoor Depdt, 

11 The Report of the Committee also records praoHoes adopt- 
ed in the Studs respecting the breeding and rearing of 

S stock whioh are undoubtedly at varlanoe with all the 
pies admitted as sound by praotloal breeders In this oonn- 
try. And although suoh praotloet have been repeatedly oondemn- 
ed dy looal enquiry in India they appear to be onronlo In w Gov, 
eminent establishment. w 

The question ol the retention of Studs in India has been fre- 
quently relied. In 1806, ten years after their esftablshment the 
Governor-General proposed their abolition ; but the experiment was 
not considered to have been sufficiently tested, In 1851, a Stnd Com- 
mittee, presided over by Sir Walter Gilbert, was directed to consider 
whether the Studs should be maintained or abandoned. The Com- 
mute reoommended their retention, but pointed ont great past mis- 
management. They considered, however, the present system capa- 
ble of great Improvement, whioh, if oarrled ont, would render the 
Studs more profitable, and oapable of supplying a better description 
’of oattle than at present, 

11 Notwithstanding the recommendation of the Stnd Committee, 
supported as It was by the Government of India, the Court of 
Directors called for further Information, and the Isoratary of 
State (Sir Charles Wood), in his Despatoh of 12th January 1800, 
stated that It was the intention of Hsr Majesty's Government to 
keep hi their owo handf the ultimate deolslon ae to the mainte- 
nance or abolition of the Government breeding studs, and desired 
that no steps should be taken as to the re-formation of the Stnd 
Department until the whole question had been reported on. 

"Very favorable reports were received* from India In reply to tha 
repeated demand! for Information from the Court of DIrsotors 
and the Seoretary of State, In accordance with the Memorandum 
of the Government of India, Sir Charles Wood, thereupon In hla 
Despatoh of the 18th October, I860, sanotloned the retention of 
the studs. It appears clearly however, that the main ground of 
hli deolslon was the satisfactory, and as It now turns out, Illusory 
nformatlon given him as to the oost of a Stud horse. The oost of 
iaoh description of horse suppllsd to the Army was stated to be-* 

" Stud horse ... Rs, 674 7 (£67) 

11 Cape horse ... Rs. 631 7 (£63) 

11 Australian ... Rs. 905 9 (£90) 

It the faots had been presented to my predeoessor la Oonnoll, 
uoh as they now turn ont to be I oannot doubt that he would have 
deofdsd that the sound principle to follow, in order to make India 
self reliant in the supply of horses, is to be found In the encourage- 
ment to be afforded by Government to private enterprise, and not 
t)y undertaking themselves the function of horse- brewers. 

"But although 1 have arrived at the oonolusion thaifelt Is foexpe- 
dient to maintain the establlshement of Government stnds, lam 
‘>y no means inaenslble to the advantages that may be obtained by 
udldous patronage on ths part of Government. 

"Various favorable breeding districts in India are to be fiond: 
imongst these the Pan jab, Katlawar, the valley of the Bheema, and 
My tire are pre-eminent. If In localities well selected stall lens 
ire furnished by Government; If agricultural exhibitions be fettered 

* Stud hones were stated to ooat less than a hones oould b« bought 
for in the market; the quality of the animal very well spoken of end the 
minion of Sir George Anson (then Commander in Chief) was oiled as to 
lb? intern StlfeogtiWs management I^ths8tude£ 
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and prises offered lor promising brood mar m and 70004 a look t 
abort oil II Hit Government announce that they will bt prepared 
to girt liberal prioee lor 00 y eoltoble three or foar-yetr-ola oolt 
tbot prtitiiti Itself. I coonot doobt Shot the ooolent oad mooses* 
fol prooliot of private bom-breeding In Indio would rtrirt. 

•' With do# notice, and bp proper arrangements, a supply of 40 
It 60 alalKoM might be obtained per annum from England, of 
the following elaeeea 

(1) Thoroughbred English. 

(2) Roadsters, or Trottera. 

(3) Half-bred*, or Hunters 

Though In reference to atreral remarks ae to the latter olass that 
appear In the collection before me, I may obaerre that net only are 
no snob home to be procured In the market generally, but Eog- 
llah breeders greatly prefer as sires either pure Thoroughbreds or 
pore Roadsters. The facilities offered by the Government trans- 
ports for ocnv eying stallions to India vis the 8uez CanaL tend 
considerably to diminish the prloe of etalllone Imported Into India. 

The epeolal Sind Commissioners completed their labours In 1876, 
and the recommendations made by them, regarding the future 
remounting and development of horts-breedlog in India will be 
fennd record td In their Final Report, 

On the abolition of the Stud Department, the Government of 
India motioned the formation of two Departments, via, Army Re- 
mount and Horse-breeding Operations. 

The Department of Army Remount Operations to be eupplled 
with Australian and Persian horses purchased In the local markets, 
and ae many of oountry breed as procurable. 

The .Department of Horse-breeding Operations to be established 
on the following prlnolploe 

* (a) The enpply of Government stallions to serve gratia only care- 
fully seleoted and branded mares ; 

(i b ) The branding to impose no olalm on either elde, but to be 
the condition of nsing the Government stallion, 

(c) The prohibition of the purchase of branded meres by the 
Native Cavalry * or Polloe ; 

id) The liberal grant of prlsee at Falre and Horee shows, 
with some slight advantages to the produce of branded mares in 
competing for prlsee ; 

(e) Some aseletanoe to beaoh the breeders how to osstrate the 
young etook, and to encourage the praotloe ; 

f) The ready purchase, by Government agents, at remunerative 
prices, of all horses fit for the eervloe ; 

(g) The number of etalllone to be employed in the breeding dis- 
tricts to be at present Used at three hundred. 

The r sen Its of horst-bresdlng operations msy be briefly ststed 

as:— 

(a) Improvements In the breed of lodian horses to an ex- 
tent perhaps greater than was expeotsd In the space of eleven 

years l 

(k) Appreciation by native horse-breeders of the principles 
adoptCby the State In developing horse-breeding ; 

(0) By their being desirous of rendering their mares eligible 
lor mating with Government stallions, and readily bringing them 
te Inspecting officers with a hope of their being approved and 
branded 3 

(cf) The gradual Inorease In the number of mares so approved 
and branded : 

(*) Produolng Improvement In looal breeds in suitable districts 
throughout India : 

{/) Inducing natives to breed and rear more horses than here- 
tofore ; 

(y) Teaching breeders bow to properly rear their young* 

•took | 

(A) The faot that superior etook la oelng raised Is proved by 
Native Cavalry Remounts bringing higher prioss ; 

(1) Horse- breeding la Increasing in India ; 

If) The good oondltlon of stock oompeling for prizes at Horse- 
fairs and Shows, whereby Improvement in stamp Is advanced ; 

\k) The services 0! Government Salutrls*and Castrators being 
gradually more employed, and thus young geldings have more 
Utorty and a better obanoe of developing in frame and limbs 
24. It was ordered in 1876 that the officers of the Department 
should be as follows:— 

1 General Superintendent, 
l Assistant Superintendent, North- 

Western Provinces and Rajpootana, 

1 Assistant Superintendent, Punjab, 
tad In the year 1381, one Superintendent was appointed for the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Holt-breeding operations were afterwards incorporated by tbs 
General Superintendent, with the sanotion of the Government of 
lnd!a,and the number of donkey etallioni was limited to 300. Thai, 
bores and mule breeding have been fostered and encouraged and 
the Industries have beoome developed In agricultural districts. 

Government horn and donkey stallions are distributed in the 
most suitable dlstrlota, and are oared for In aooordenoe with tbe 
Rules laM dawn for the guidanoe of ©ffiolals in ofaarge. A copy 
of the Rules I hand to the Secretary for reoord and reference. 

The present strength of boras stallions In the Department of 
Hone-breeding Operations Is as follow* 

^ _ Bengal Bombay 

Glasses, Presidency, Presidency. 

Thoroughbred English 
Hal-bred English and Norfolk Trotters, 

Australian 


Persian 

Stud-bred 

Turkoman 


73 

144 

6 

7t 

1 

10 

2 


Total „ 811 


17 

16 

I 

6* 

0 

0 

0 

loo 


The stallions best sultsd for Indian stud work arc BogHsh, of the 
Thoroughbred and Norfolk Trotter, or Roadster broods ; also the 
Arabs, and some of those bred In tbs old Stud Department have 
proved good stock getters 1 but as tbe country-bred mares art 

t snerally wanting In siss and light In bone of Umb, the Norfolk 
'rotter nas proved the beet sire for giving greater sfae and Improv- 
ing the bone of Umb In England. The Thoroughbred horee, when 
mated to meres of light bone arc found invariably toprodnoo 
weedy stock j hence It is now the oustom to mat# half, on three- 
quarter-bred maree possessing large boned limbe with tbe Tho- 
roughbred ; and In this way Is good-boned etook produoed. 

We in India have, as above noted, only Ught-boned marts to 
breed from, and consequently it Is found that the Norfolk Trotter 
or Roadster is the beet stallion for suoh mares. The great Improve- 
ment effeoted by the use of the sires Is generally admitted, but It 
!• thought, by some interested In horee- breedtog, that the Norfolk 
Trotter sire la being too mnoh employed, and will oanee the etook 
to beoome too coarse and heavy. These half-bred horee* are 
really pure half -brads, and possess pedlgrses of many generations 3 
thus we oan oouut upon their stamping their produoe In a wallop 
marked manner. The stamp of horse represented by the Norfolk 
Trotters, found In ths Indian stud. Is one admirably suited for 
Horee or Field Artillery, or British Cavalry ; indeed, If those 
branches were honed with and mounted on Norfolk Trotter etook, 
seoleoted according to the reepeotlve work required of them. It 
would be aald that they oouid not be better horsed. Therefore, by 
employing these stallion* with the ooUntry-bred mares, we do 
obtain Improvement in stamp, aud oan but hope that by etoadlly 
continuing to employ this olass of stallion, more Improvement will 
be evidenced In every succeeding generation. It le dffioult to 
understand bow stock bred from originally undersized and and ar- 
il mb ed mares, by horses of weight, else, bone, and breeding, con- 
sidered most snltable; oan bsoome ooarssr and heavier than their 
sires. 

(To be continued.) 

PEPPER ADULTERATION. 

This sab j sot oontioues to attract a great deal of attention In the 
spice trsde, and tbe notion of the authorities, although somewhat 
tardy,is weloomed with pleasure by those who have made a specialty 
of ground pepper, bat who have recently found that their business- 
es were suffering severely from illegitimate model of competition. 
Ai has been frequently pointed out, ths retail grooera. if they had 
the dealre, which Is unlikely, have no motive for selling adulterated 
pepper, ae ike sale, even if It were prepared by themeelvei, whloh 
oonld net be easily done, would yield them no appreciable profit. 
Conducted on a wholesale scale, however, pepper adulteration to 
the reokless extent practised of late, may of course be exceedingly 
profitable, and those who aotually carry It on are ae yet beyond the 
reaoh of the law, and it would seem that the real offenders are yet 
unknown, as they have only let their commodities reaoh the dlitrl- 
butor through intermediaries, who were entirely ignorant of the 
character of the goods that were being supplied through them. The 
result, nevertheless, has been that many respeotable retail grooera 
who bought In good faith have had to figure lu the dook, and have 
had their good names aspersed for what profited them nothing. 

It Is therefore distinctly to the Interest of shop-keepers that pepper 
adnlteratfon should be stopped, and they have, no doubt, also every 
desire to help the wholesale trade Id putting a stop to the praotloe. 

11 Poivrette/’ aooordlng to the directions given In our Issno of 
Msroh 10, is easy enough to deteot, bnt ae the fraudulent admix- 
ture of that substanoe cannot be found out by the unassisted eye, 
the retail trade have not the neoeseary appliances, and It la mainly 
prloe, and the names of the houses that make the offers, that form a 
guide in purobases. The wholesale profit on ground popper has 
always been email, and the present first market oost of too various 
qualities is as follows 



Whole. 

Cost of Grim 
ding A Peok* 
InginBsrrels. 

hirst Whole- 
sale Cost of 
Pepper 
Ground, 

BLACK. 

Penang (dirty, with from 14 
to 20 per oent. of dust, earth 
stones, &o.) 

Psnsng (oleener, with 7 to 8 
per oent. of dirt) 

•Singapore 

•Alleypy 

•Tellloherry ... M 

Per lb, 
d. 

«t 

71 to 78 

S' 

P.r lb. 
d. 

08 

01 

8 

Per lb. 
d. 

68 

7} 

7J to 8 

8 

Si 

WHITE, 

Penang (not quite oleen) 

118*011} 

Oi 

1 

Ilf to 11} 

Singapore (oieaner) 

l/of to 

m 

o| 

1 

1/1 to 1/hfc 


The white pepper market is 0}d. to Old, higher during tbe last 
three weeks, so that pepper booght before that time odETbe offered 
that nmob per lb. obeaper. 

* Brushing and sifting adds 0}<], to 0|d. per lb, to the above, 
and on Penang, considerably more, Borne aifted Penang offered 
at public auction this week baa been told at 7}<L per lb. 

The commoner qualities of white pepper (made from the broken 
portions of the cores of blaok pepper, left after the removal of the 
aotuai dark skins in deootleaneo) oan bo offered at lower prices, 
when the operation of taking off the husks Is psrfermsd In this 
oountry, than the old form of white pepper prepared abroad, 
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Thought wholly legitimate article of oommaroe, experience 
hta shown that for »ema unknown reason, the dscortloated pip. 
par, •?«& when nooh better ft oolour, haa loal muoh of tha fla- 
vour and strength found In lha old forma. Still, aa laid above, 
though tha latter ere better lo quality, there la no objection to 
tha former. With regard to 11 polfratte," or falaa pepper made 
from olive itonaa, R 6 not tha only foreign anbatanoe uiad. Long 
pepper, an entirely different prodnot, with quite a different fla- 
vour, la often extensively need to mix with white pepper, beoauee 
It la 4 to 5d. per lb. lower In prloe ; many are found to de- 
fend thia admixture, beoanae they hold that both aubetanoei 
have the name of pepper. 11 But the analysts quite properly think 
that not only a part of the namea, bat the material! themselves, 
abonld be Identioal, In a anbatanoe aold under one name, and se- 
veral oonvlotiona of retailers have taken place for tbla admixture, 
Indeed, the earthy modlolnal taate and peculiar drug-llke email of 
long pepper, quite deetroye the flavor of white pepper, There 
la another point aa to which the greoara have to be cautioner 
(In the prooeee of husking blaok pepper to get at the white kernel 
for white pepper, a very large proportion of bulks la oreated, 
and to grind them up either by themselves or with only a small 
percentage of the Inner portion! of pepper, and then to aell the 
prodnot as 41 pepper,’ 1 appears to be oertalnly undesirable. Al- 
though blaok pepper (• ground with the husk on,yet the admixture 
of a larger proportion of the hnsk than Is natural to the pea of 
Pepper is scarcely juatlflable, unless for usea other than for human 
food. There la no objeotlon to Pepper husks being used as a con- 
diment under their own name, or to their being mixed with cattle 
spice, or need In similar rough ways, but it la stated that the 
analysts have decided to return any extreme proportion of huika 
as an adnlteratlon. If tha deoor tloated husks are ground and 
aold as 41 pepper ” an otherwise unaccountable bat frequent 
ooourrtooe would be explained. It la by no means uncommon for 
what Is oalled very fine ground blaok pepper to be offered at leas 
than the prime ooat, without adding any profit or the jjd, per lb. 
for grinding) of the very commonest whole Penang. 

Beyond these polnta of more or leaa direct adulteration, there U the 
difficulty caused by the dirty way In which blaok pepper Is prepar- 
ed abroad. It appears to be dried on the open ground or on 
earthen floors ao that almost all of It contains more or less dirt and 
•tones. This specially applies to the Penang kinds, and the other 
descriptions oontaln muoh leas, though still some. Some sifted 
Penang pepper has been offered for sale this week, and It is to be 
hoped that the very satisfactory prloe obtained will lead to a more 
oloanly system generally. In some oases also Pepper Is screened 
and brushed here before grinding, which reduces this risk to a mini- 
mum. The analysts appear also to make reasonable allowances 
on this soore, and by baying the better qualities of blaok pepper, 
the retailer would be amply proteotod. In conclusion it may bn 
pointed oat that now that prosecutions for the sale of adulterated 
Pepper are so numerous It Is necessary for the retail trade, for 
their own takes, to look oarefully Into be subject, at the adul- 
teration It not praotlaed by them their dear interest it to holp 
the wholesale trade and the authoritlea In stamping it out. From 
what It reported the analysts of the country are about to follow 
this matter up closely and the result has already been a Urge 
Inoreaae in the demand for real pepper, a faot whloh shows oonolu- 
alvely the extensive soale on which adulteration has been prac- 
tised.— Product Market s’ lievitvo. 


ARTIFICIAL HATCHING! OP FISH. 


SETH GREEN, 

In the artificial hatohlng of fish eggs, there are three prlnotpal 
conditions necessary, without whloh auooesi oan rarely be attained. 
These are oleanlluesa, oareful handling of the eggs, and plenty of 
olroulatton. The Importance of providing these oan hardly be 
overestimated. 

Cleanliness,— Doe of the main reasons why artlfldal propaga- 
tion Is superior to the natural method Is In this particular. Tha 
eggs muat be kept free from ssdiment or dirt In any form whatever, 
or else they oan never reach the hatohlng point. We will take the 
dear flowing brook as we observe It oasnaUy : it has the appear 
anot of being free from all foreign substance, but by examining 
It olosely, we disoover that in the bed of the brook a great deal of 
matter Is constantly moving downward ; this has tha tsndenoy to 
oover up all eggs whloh have bean oast, and when this ooours, the 
egg will never oome to maturity. In hatohlng eggs artificially 
this Is guarded against by tflteriog the water through flannel 
aortene and also by having a large tank loto whloh the water flows 
before entering tbs hatchery. This gives the Imparities a ohanos 
to settle at the bottom, and the water will beoome purer ; and 
when It afterward flows through the fltunel aoreeus It la purified 
ton still |raater extent, Bat even with these precautions a 
great deal oi sediment will foroe Itself through Into the hatohlng ap- 
paratus, and the eggs, have to be looked over and feathered nearly 
ovary day la order to keep them bright and olaan. The 
hatching apparatus ltaalf needs frequent washing to keep It free 
from irfematter which aoonmulatei on It. Without the observation 
of aorapulous oleanllnaae, artificial propagation would not In thU 
respect, be supeMpr to the natural. 

Careful handling.-- This In .my opinion Is a most Important 
consideration and one that cannot be over eetlmated, Some peri one 
claim that thara art stage* In the development of the eggs when 
they oan be handled very roughly, and will aland a grsat deal of 
abuae without Injury, Tfala le oontrnry to my experience, From the 
time tha egg la fl'et taken until It la batoned the utmost caution 
should bo taxon to promt any III usage. White there la undoubtedly 
a oorlaln period when the nm art lees Ihbieto be killed ex- 
posure to some amount of hardship than at other timoa, sttl 1 , I find 
that the moat oareful treatment wo oan give them la none too good. 


strong and vigorous fish breaks through tha abell of tbs tg£. Boon 
In 4I , feathering” thorn over with tho boarded aide of a feather In 
•earoh for dead eggs, It would bo bettor If Ithe eggs wore not touoh- 
od but simply moved by the agitation of the water, It la also Im- 
portant that the eggs should always be entirely under water while 
examining them, 44 Handle with oare (a an lojonotlon, 'tbs oott- 
monaense and value of whloh, demonstrate Itself to any onog 
aa hta experlanoe In fish oulture extends. 

Plenty or Circulation.— The object to be kept In view In tho con- 
struction of apparatus for hatching flab eggs la to have It ao arranged 
that the eggs or spawn will receive the oonatant notion of flowing 
water without being washed away, By 44 plenty of olroalation, 
la meant sufficient to keep the egge slightly In motion, but not 
enough to move them violently. The eggs of some fishes art muoh 
lighter than those of others. For Instance, those of tha trout and 
salmon are muoh heavier, and more bulky, than those of the shad 
or white-fish. Consequently, different apparatui has to be need In 
the hatching of different kinds of fishes. A successful fish hatohlng 
apparatus should be so constructed that tha water dr on la tee freely 
around eaoh Individual egg, and this onrrent mutt not be allowed 
to oease from the time the eggs are 'first put In nntil the fishes 
are hatohed. Absence of olroulatton results In sure death to tho eggs, 
and this Is one of the reasons why so few eggs, oast naturally, 

{ iroduoe a fish, The egg most be fortunate, Indeed, to beoome 
ooated In as favourable a position aa oan be given to It under arti- 
ficial propagation, Taking Into ooosIdsratUon the number of agga 
cast by all kinds of fish, 1 do not believe tho average of thoao baton- 
ed is more than one In a thousand, and this Is a liberal estlmato,— 
American Agriculturist. 


THE PRICE OF RUPEES AND WHEAT, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE 41 ENGLISHMAN.” 


Sir,— A fallacy whloh ihonld be exposed li the widely endorsed 
aeeumptlon that a fall in the price of the rape# bestows upon tho 
farmer exporter of Indian wheat a proportionate advantage over 
other growers of wheat In oonntriea having a gold standard ; or 
that tho fall In the prloe of the rapes from Is. lid. to Is, 0d., has as 
great an effect on the oompetenoy of the Indian grower to sail 
oheap as if a bounty of R«. 8 In Re. 4(7 were given him. 

Alto that hie, the Indian’s, export Is the oanse of wheat falling 
from Re. 40 to Re. 32. 

The argument Is alto put in this way. Ten years ago two 
■overelgna would buy Ri. 22, whloh would buy one quarter of 
wheat. 

To-day two sovereign! oau buy Re, 28, whloh oau buy l-3dl 

t uarlere of wheat. Tue Indian farmer. In short, oau afford to, mid 
oet, give the.3-11 quarter extra for the same two eovaralgne,. 

At first It would appear as if this 3*11 of a quarter aoted as A 
bounty, bat reflection will show the fallacy of that oonoluslon. 

The fallaoy Is equivalent to any of the following propositions 
1. That If the total annual export of Iadlan wheat had not been 
exported from there, but had Instead been grown In England or 
exported from America, the prloe of wheat would have remained 
at Re. 40. 

2. Teat the Indian grower haa had a bounty of Rs. 8 par quarter, 
and hat been ate enough to sacrifice every penny of It In order to 
■eli bit production. 

A That Eogllah and American farmers have for years bean 
■oiling their wheat at Re 8 under cost. 

4. That, but for the advent of Indian wheat, and the fall of tho 
rupee, growert of wheat lo England would have been making a 
profit of Rt, 8 per quarter. 

The oonoluslon la that a fall Of 25 per oent. In the prlots of the 
commodities whloh exchange for English wheat, has as prtoltely 
a similar effeot on the competency of the English grower to take 
a reduced prloe, as a 25 per-oeat. reduction In tho prloe of the 
rupee has on the Indian grower. 

If I oau prove from faats that the fall of the goods that exchange 
for English wheat hat been greater than the fall of the rupee, I 
shall have proved that, Instead of the Indian grower having a 
bounty, the reverie In the oaee, and that nothing but ooonomy 
on the part of the Indian enables him to export at all* 

The following Is a summary of the commodities that exohange for 
English wheat, 1871 to 1885, maximum and minimum prices sub- 
tracted, and the fall In piioea reduced lo a percentage 


Silver 
Bacon 
Ham 
Beef 
Batter 
Cheese 
Coffee 
Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 
Malse 
Cot Ion 
E?g 


Flax 

The above 


per oent. 

27 

35 

27 
30 
20 
29 

36 
40 
36 

28 
35 
35 
20 
20 


x 


ires are 


Jute 

Fruit 

Guano 

Hldee 

Leather 

Copper 

Iron 

Lead 

Zinc 

Oil (Fleb) 

Onions 

Petroleum 

Pork 

Potatoes 

Rloe 

taken from 


60 

33 

28 

26 

20 

60 


per oent. 


60 
40 
40 
42 
70 
85 
30 
30 

the Government 


Silk 
Rum 
Sugar 
Tea 

Tobacco 

Mahogany 

Timber 

Wool 

Coals t 
Beer 

Cotton Yarn 
Floor Cloth 
soap 
Carpal! 


per oent. 
40 


30 

60 

30 

26 

30 

46 

35 

60 

15 

26 

If 

84 


•tatlstloa 

of 


summary for 1866, and do most conclusively prove the fallaoy 
the bounty Idea, 

The abdve Is a letkei In a Manchester paper of tha 81st of Merab, 
end Is signed D, Curr. 2, Cromwell Street, It may be useful' to 
publish Tt when you have xoW* , . * 

tr H, §r 

Oftleutla, April 27* 
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DISORDERS OF DIGESTION. 


11 Mm of the anolent 'physiologists held that the process of 
digestion wm one of maoeratlon, or, at they termed It, option, 
that the food wat merely broken down under the combined 
taflusnoe of moisture and warmth. Again, It wit thought that 
digestion w «t merely a prooett of trituration ; thit wat the remit 
of fait* Inference by analogy with the fowl's gizzard. The faltlty 
of thle oonolndon wat first exposed .In 1752 by the Frenob 
naturatlat, Reaumur, who experimented on a tame buzzard, which 
like the owl, hawk, Ao. , twallow of itt * f oodt and subsequently 
exgurgitatee the halrt and other undlgetted matteri, He canted 
Ike buzzard to twallow food plaoed In little metalllo tnbet, that 
*1 one end and covered at the other by muslin, to at to 
praolnde the poetlbllity of the food being trltnrated, and yet 
permttlng the gattrlo julot to exert Itt solvent aotlon. 
He found the food wae dissolved In the tabe, He aiortalned 
that even bone beeame aoftened. He placed a piece of tponge 
tn the tobe, and Introduced It Into the atomaoh, and he obtained 
the tponge leaked with gattrlo juloe, 

11 After Reanmnr, Dr. Stevent, in an Inangnral Thesis, preisut- 
ad In 1777 to the University of Edinburgh, detailed soms 
very onrlont experl mentt. He availed himself of the pretence 
In Edinburgh of a Hungarian who had the power of iwaliowiog 
•tones, and then f egargltating them. 8te vena oauaed thin man to 
•wallow little ellver balla with holet Ilk a tleve, ao constructed 
at to admit of being filled with food and oloted by acre wing. 
Dr. Stevene fonnd that after theae balls had sojourned In the 
atomaoh for tome time, their contents were dissolved. The tame 
Investigator alto obtained the gattrlo juice of a dog. and observed 
that when plaoed in a warm locality it had *be power of digest- 
ing meat, 

" Spallanzani, by*experlments on fishes, reptiles, and on hlmielf, 
confirmed and ^extended the remits previously arrived at by 
Reaumur and Stevent. We that tee that before the end of the 
last Century the aotlon of the gaetrlo (stomach) j aloe wat toler- 
ably well* known. 

ftiroh It, of oonrte, digested In the month, while album!- 
none snbttaaoee like meat, white of egg, gluten of bread, casein 
of milk or oheete, and the vegetable casein of peas, are digested 
In the stomach. Starch, albutncm and fat are all digested fn the 
Intestines. Only one, therefore, of the three great classes of 
foods it digested by the stomaoh-juloe. After food has been re- 
ceived into'.the stomaoh, It Is usually two hours at the very 
least, before the slightest partiole of it It allowed to pats onward 
from thls'.organ. The atomaoh contents are moved abont freely 
by the mntonlar aotlon of the gattrlo walls, and as oomplete diges - 
tion It sfifsoted, the veins begin their work of absorption, ; fhd 
oarry the absorbed food to the liver. When Indigestion Is 
present, the food may remain In the stomaoh as long as from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. Pntrefaotlva digestive products 
ooonr In moh an event, and by * the gradnal absorption of 
these a pitiful train of symptoms appear. The man is poisoned 
by himself. His digestive organs give the blood poor fuel, 
and the blood. In this manner deteriorated poorly nourishes the 
whole frame. 


The patient with Indigestion generally has a bsd taste In his 
mouth In the morning, a hacking oongh, with considerable secre- 
tion, whloh Is mostly from the head and throat ; and a feeling 
of weariness and heaviness Is constantly upon him. Pain over 
the eyes, hsadaobe, dizziness, yellowness of the white of the 
tye, loss of appetite, a feeling of lassitude often In the forenoon, 
stomaoh oramp, pains In the ohest and loins, aoid, eruotatloos, 
water-brash, flatnlenos, extreme distension constipation, often 
alternating With diarrheas, cold bands and feet, palpitation of the 
heart, spots bsfors the eyes, moody spirits and extreme melan- 
choly— these a few of the symptoms Induced by Indigestion 

of the food. 


Most people'auff *r at some period of their lives with dyspepsia, 
and Its great pretalenoe bespeaks the Improprieties of our moderr 
modes of living. It Is the oause of many serious complaints, 
and oftentimes, underneath dietetic treatment, the seemingly 
Impending dangers vanish as M Msmnon with the dawn,” 

ne praotloal question thus arises— What is the proper treat- 
man! Pit rests in one of two things, according to olronmstanfiss 
Following out the Idea of Professor Oorvlsart, of Paris, the 
aoUvt digestive principle of the stomaoh— oalled pepsin— should 
be given Itt the less severe types of oases. The best ferm In 
whloh pepsin oan be taken Is In pars soaies supplied In Tabloids ; 
these Pepslae Tabloids are beautifully prepared, and extremely 
pleasant to take. Children will eat them like sweets, * They are 
oevtalnly highly efdolent, for they assist the stomaoh to do 
its work. In the mote serious forms of Indigestion, and In low 
disease, the proper treatment Is always to pentodes the food 
with fymlaobefezett Is given, end thus do for the weakened 
digestive organs what thty are unable to perform for themselves. M 
TM» leads ns to tbe««ve*test*dv*aet in snedioai solenos mads 
ftfsem^t years— * h*<i vane# whleb Is iwltttioolzing the sntlrt 


WHY AM I 80 MXBEBABtrE ? 

So weak and languid ? Why snoh heartburns and pains In the 
stomaoh, snoh aoidlty, and snob an unpleasant taste In the mouth ! 
Wby at times suoh a gnawing appetite, and then again snob dis- 
relish for food ? Why Is the mind so frequently Irritable, des- 
ponding* melancholy, and dejeoted ? Why does ons often feel 
under the apprehonslon of some Imaginary linger, and start at 
any unexpected nolee, becoming agitated as though some great 
ealamUy wae Impending T What Is the meaning of these doll, slok 
headaohss ; these violent palpitations of the heart, this feverish 
restlessness, these night sweats ; this disturbed and dreamy 
sleep, whloh brings no refreshing rest, bat only moanlnge and 
mutterksgs and the horrors of the nightmare ? 

The answer Is : These are but the symptoms of Indigestion or 
Dyspepsia— the beginning and the forerunner of almost evsry 
other human disease. Indigestion Is a weakness or want of 
power of the digestive fluids of the stomaoh to oonvert the food 
into healthy matter for the proper nourishment of the body, ifc 
Is oaused most frequently by the Irregularity of diet, or Improper 
food, want of healthy exercise and pure outdoor air. It may be 
Induced by mental distress— the shook of some great calamity. It 
may be, and often Is aggravated and Intensified, If not originally 
brought on, by exhaustion from Intense mental application, of 
physios! overwork, domestlo troubles, anxiety in business, or finan- 
cial embarrassments. It the stomaoh oenld always be kept In order, 
death would no longer be a subjeot of fearful anxiety to the young 
and middle-aged, but what would be oontemptated by all as the 
visit of an expooted friend at the olose of a peaosful and happy 
old ege. However, the first hostile Invader upon the domain of 
health aud happiness Is Indigestion. 

Is there any relief, any remedy, any oure ? That Is the question 
of the suffering and unhappy dyspeptic. What Is wanted Is a 
medicine that will thoroughly, renovate the stomaoh, bowels, liver, 
and kidneys, and afford speedy and effeotual assistance to the 
digestive organs, and restore to the nervous and musoular system* 
their original energy. 

Snoh a mediolne Is happily at hand. Never In the history of 
medioal discoveries, evidenced by a dozen years* thorough test, has 
there been i^und a remedy for Indigestion so speedy, so sure, and 
so surprising In its results as SelgeFs Curative Syrup, but to-day 
It is a standard remedy for that almost universal efiiotion In every 
olvllised oountry In Europe, Asia, Africa, and Amerloa. Public 
testimonials and p vate letters from military offioers, bankers, 
merobints, ship captains, mechanics, farmers, and their wives and 
daughters, alike confirm Its curative powers. 

NEARLY RAISED HIM FROM THE GRAVE. 

Swisr Cottage, *Valton.on- the- Naze, 
August 27, 1880. 

\ ,T. W ifce, Limited. 

Dear 8irs,— If a testimonial Is of any use to yon respecting the 
remarkable oure I have derived * v taking your " Sefgel's Syrup. ” 
you are at liberty to make any pubno use of this you may deem 
best. For upwards of twelve yoars i have seffered from extreme 
Nervous Debility aud Gastric Catarrh whloh reduced me so that 
I was totally unable to do any business, and oaused great prostra- 
tion and weakness. Abont three y^ars ago I had the aavloe of 
eeveral membe* of the medioal faculty, and under their treatment 
derived little or no good. Being in town some ten months ago, 

I was advised to try your Curative Syrup, and purchased a bottle. 

I had not taken many doses before I began to feel a fresh man. 

I oould walk with ease, while b fore I had hard work to oarry 
one leg before tl other. My strength gradually Increased and 
my eyesight got natter, whloh before I frequently fort, owing to 
the malady arising from a sluggish liver, often In bed for several 
days with piles, aud oould hardly move, I am thankful to yon 
and to Goa for nearly raising me from the grave, for It was 
nothing but your Selgel's Syrup that has restcrea me to robust 
health 

Yonrs faithfully. 

A. Richold, 

Revesby, near Boston. 

Dsosmbsr 31st, 1886. 

A. J. White, Limited. 

Dear Sir,— Your Selgel's Sy.up I find has an Increasing sals In 
this neighbourhood, and sba always »'o my best to further the 
sale of en article that every . ,e tl vt purchases speaks highly In 
its favour. I also have greas atisfaotion In saying that I quite 
believe my wft toss permanently cured of . adlgestion and Wind on 
he Stomaoh, from whloh she had suffered intense) v some time 
previous to taking It. 

FalthfuHy yours, 

A. Bubn» 


A. J, While, Limited. 


Attanagb. Abbey lelx, 

Queers County, Ireland, 
December 24th, £*86, 


Dear Sir,— I hope that your 8ei|«rs Syrup and) Pills may get 
he sale they so well deserve. I had a very delieats child, a boy 
10 w over nine years, but being averse to eating any kind of vege- 
table or food from his birth, I began giving him Mother Selgel's 
Curative Syrup, and after a few weeks he recovered so as to be 
hie to oousume as much food as otbsr boys of his ag*, and to 
ht great astonishment of the neighbours, he fs lively, getting 
into fifth, and thriving as well 49 hoys of blznge do, W* give 
all the credit of his reoov+ry to Selgers Syrup* 


V<rar» toth/alljr - 

!Xsna 
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Health. Crop and Weather Report Editorial Notes. 


[Fob the Week ending 26th May 1887.] 

if adraf. —General protpeoU good, 

Bombay,— Slight rain in parts of the Dbarw&r, Rtnara, and 
Sblkarpore diatrlots. Preparations for ltharif sowings cDntlouo 
everywhere. Fever and small poz in parts of eight, oattle* 
disease In parts of twelve, and cholera in parts of five dis- 
tricts. 

Bengal . — Weather hot and close. Showers fell Id some distrlots 
of Bengal Proper, bnt no rain Is reported from Orissa, Chota Nig- 
pore, and the greater part of Bjhar. Rain Is goneraPy wanted. 
Ploughing and sowing are going on. Eirly rloe and jute are 
coming up woll. Sugarcane Is promising, Boro rloe harvest 
Is nearly got in. General health Is bettor, cholera having 
diminished 

ZV.-TF, Provinces and Oudh . — Weather seasonable, Dast storms 
with slight sprinkling of rain reported In a few p’acei, Sugar- 
cane and indigo crops promise well Supplies ample and pricoi 
generally steady. Small poz contiuuea iu some, and cholera, for 
the most part of a sporadlo type, In several diatrlote. tittle- 
disease lingers In a few districts, 

Punjab , — Slight rain has fallen In tho Umbnlla and Peshawar 
districts ; two tenths in Ferez pore, one tenth Iu Umritiar, and one- 
tenth In Mooltan. Health iu Peshawar is fair, elsewhere good. 
Prices are stationary In Hissar, Foroz^pore, Umrltaar and Mooban, 
fluctuating in Delhi, rising In UmbaUa,Rawal PIndco and Peshawar, 
slightly falling in Jultundur, and high and almost stationary in 
Shabporo. Rabi crops below average in Julllundar, Rawal Pindee 
and Dsra Ismail Khan, and poor in Shahpore. KhariJ sowings in 
progress In Mooltan and Peshawar. Iu Shahpore fodder la soarce 
and cattle are suffering. 

Central Provinces,— Weather oloudy and hot, with slight sprink- 
ling of rain. Kharif plonghings continue. Fever and small pox 
in plaoes. Slight cholera Iu Jubbulpore and Sumbnlpore. Prloes 
generally steady. 

Assam,— Weather warln and sunny, with ocoaiional rain. 
Piougbiug and sowing of dumti and murali crops not entirely 
finished for want of rain, Cultivation of oaH crops progressing. 
Planting of sugarcane progressing. Prospcots of crops good. 
Cattle-disease and oholera reported from Hailakandi, Katigora and 
Likhimpore, in Caohsr, and kila azar In Chomaria tehsll, Gowhaty, 
otherwise public health fair. Prices stationary, 

Mysore a nd Coorg,— Standing crops in good condition. Pros* 
peots of season continue favourable. Pabllo health good. Small pox 
and oattle disease prevalent In parts, Prloes slightly risen In the 
Mysore dlatriot. 

Berar and Hyderabad.— Weather very hot.and sometimes oloudy. 
Rain wanted. Land bsiog prepared for kharlf cultivation eveiy 
where. Reaping of tubi crops continues. Condition of oattle good, 
except In Akola. Cholera stifl prevalent in Hyderabad, otherwise 
public health fair. Prices steady. 

Centra, State Weather seasonable. Week rainless. 

Prospects of oj^pa good. Small-pox lo Litkar and Goons ; health 
otherwise good, PriosAuotuatlng, 

Bajpeotann.—Weik rainiest; weather very warm, but seasonable, 
with high westerly winds. Tanks and wells going down, Sugar- 
cane being irrigated, Prospects of crops favourable, exoept in 
Kherwara, where the outturn is estimated below average. Cholera 
laBhurtpore; small -pox and fever In Dholepo re, Uiwar and Bika* 
user ; otherwise public health good, Prloes generally steady, 

N iwl— No report reoelved, 


We reproduce this week an article from the Times of India 
ou “ the wheat-growing competition of the world.” Our contem- 
porary, we are glad to see, bears out our own views as to tho 
. causes that have brought about the expansion of India’s wheat 
' trade. It is time, we think, that the low exchange fallacy was 
exploded, 

A brother of our “ only General,” Mr, F. J. Wolseley, is, we 
are told, making quite a stir amongst the flock-masters of Austra- 
lia. Qe has pateuted au invention by which sheep can be sheared 
by machinery. It has hitherto been thought that in this 
industry, at least, manual labour could never be displaced by the 
mechanical. Lord Woiseley’s brother has, however, demonstrated 
this to be a fallacy. His machine can shear a sheep clean in 
three minutes forty-live seconds. We 'remember hearing some- 
thing of such a machine sonic time ago, but conuot recal. to 
mind the exact circumstances connected with it 

Artesian wells have beon utilised with great success for 
fertilising the African desert. Sir R. Lambert Playfair, in the 
| course of a consular tour in Tunis, has visited the ground where 
the first well was sunk, and reports most favourably as to the 
success of tho project. A space of 375 acit'j has been cleared, and 
sown witli cereals and lucerne, a vegetable garden been made, 
and a nursery of young trees planted. Two other wells are 
being sunk, which on completion will irrigate 7,500 acres of land. 
The Bay of Tunis has conceded to the Artesian Wells Company 
25,000 acres of land, which they can select themselves from 
districts wjueh are at present of no value, 

# # 

# 

In another column we reproduce from our Lahore contem- 
porary “ a suggestion for agriculturists” —a suggestion which 
we entirely support. We have repeatedly directed attention 
to the want of enterprise in this country in the development 
of its natural resources, especially iu reference to its indigenous 
vegetable products. There is a very wide field indeed iu this 
direction. Tho oiis named by our contemporary, with the ex- 
ception of wintergroen, could all of them be manufactured 

I here, as the plants grow here luxuriantly, and could be culti- 
vated at a very low cost, Laveuder, aniseed, coriander, 
fennel, carraway, dill, and rosemary, can all be successfully 
grown in this country. There is everything in this country 
but enterprise. 

* 

The B inancial and Mining Record of New York describes 
a new machine for pulverising, or grinding, of the hardest sub* 
stances by the action of air set in motion, resembling that of 
a cyclone, The air is confined iu an iron chamber not larger 
than au ordinary house furnace. At a test given in the paint 
factory of McDougall, Logie dc Co., where the machine ha/ 
been in operation for six months past, nails, iron, slag, and 
Hint rock were reduced to an impalpable powder, while the 
operation was equally effective with phosphates, mica, asbestos, 
rice hulls, and Other pulpy and soft substances. The device 
is very inexpensive, and so far as the investigation showed, 
accomplishes results so Important, as to point to a revolution 
in pulverising and grinding operstion* in numerous depart* 
meats of trade* 
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Our Lahore contemporary says:— “The experiments uow 
being made with compressed fodder, are a step in the right di- 
rection, but the cost will make that forage prohibitive iu time 
of peace* The bales made up on Rogers’ system, are of an in- 
convenient shape for iondiug on mules, and the cost of baling, 
12 annas per maund, is extravagant. It is surely possible for 
the Indian Government to hkve devised a press, 'which shall be 
worked for one-fourth of this price, and thus reduce the rail- 
way charges, which are such an enormous item at every Camp 
of Exercise, or large move of troop.s. This must be done in 
time of peace ; when war breaks out, it will be too late, and a 
return to the old system, under which the coat of baling a 
raauud of grass was one rupee, will be the result, as it was dur- 
ing the Russian awe of 18^5.’’ 

* 4 * 

It is curious to note the groat advance the Indiau tea 
trade has made during the last few years. Of course the trade 
is chiefly with the Uuited Kingdom, aud the statistics for the 
period from Juue to April show that the imports of the Indiau 
leaf into England increased from 00,870,000158. in 1884-85 to 
77,195, OOOlbs, iu 1880 87 ; while the imports of China 
tea during the same period fell from 141,774, OOOlbs, iu 
1884-85, to 139,308,00011)8, in 1880 87. This is certainly not a 
very remarkable decrease, but it goes to show that the China 
leaf is steadily losing grouud iu the face of iudiau competition. 
Ceylon tea has also made very striking progress. The imports 
duriug the same period iu 1881 85 only amounted to 2,231,000. 
Ibs. This quantity nearly doubled iu 1K85-80, and reached 
7, 174, OOOlbs. iu 1880-87. This is certainly very satisfactory, and 
the little island is to be congratulated upou the result, 

Tub report recently submitted by Mr. Herbert on the trade 
of Persia contains a great deal of interestiug information regard- 
ing the Persian opium trade. He tells us that opium is the 
chief article of export from Persia ; the auuual exports of the 
drug having amounted to about 2,500 cases, valued at 
% ^170,000. The poppy is grown around Ispahan, but the 

cultivation is steadily extending, and is said to Lave encroached 
on the lands available for other crops, the cultivators being 
attracted by the larger profits derived from it. The best 
markets for Persian opium are London and Hong- Kong. 
Already it lias competed with success against the opium of 
Turkey and As : a Minor, but it appears that the makers will have 
to learn to avoid the Bin of adulteratiou, the best qrnlity being, 
it is Baid, 'mixed with the iuferior kinds grown in c^her parts 
of Persia. About one-fourth of the beat is exported by 
European firms. A fair trade is also done in tobacco, which 
is also grown principally in aud around Ispahan, and the 
demand has increased since the smoking of cigarettes has be- 
come the fashion. Most of the tobacco goes to Bagdad. 
Beyrout, and Aleppo, 


The following is the official summary of the reports on the 
state of the season and prospects of the crops, for the week end- 
ing 20th May, 1887.— Slight rain has fallen in parts of Madras, 
Mysore, Bengal, and Acs am, and showers are reported from a 
few places in Bombay, the Puujab, and the Central Provin- 
ces. No report has been received from Burma h for the week 
under notice. Khar if operations are in active progress through' 
out Bombay, the Central Provinces, and Berar, and have com- 
menced in some districts in the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, aud the Puujab. Sowings have begun in puts of Bom- 
bay aud the Punjab. Agricultural prospects iu Madras 
Mysore and Coorg continue satisfactory. The early rice is 
coming up well in Bengal, and A^eara, but rain is generally 
wanted in the former proviuce. Sugarcane is under cultivation 
iu Bengal, Assam, the North-West Provinces aud Oudh, the 
Central Provinces aud Rajpoot via, Indigo iu needs 

rain ; in iho North-West Provinces aud Oudh the crop is beiug 
irrigated. Cholera lies diminished in Bengal, but is prevalent in 
a sporadic type in several districts of the North-West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. Elsewhere the public health is generally 
good, Cattle-disease is increasing in Madras aud prevails iu 
Bombay. Prices are rising in three districts of the Punjab, 
aud have slightly risen in Mysore and Coorg Elsewhere they 
are steady. 

• • 

* 

Amono the important matters discussed at the recent Annual 
General Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, was the silk 
trade of India, The President ills Hdrcs, £>id : — It is 
satisfactory to note that the Gu vert* men t have taken up the 
question of the decline in the silk iudi^ ry. The very serious 
falling off in the production of silk hn been the subject of en- 
quiry during the pest year. It seems to be agree 1 that the 
priucipal cause is disease among the worn**. How far this 
disease is the result of wrong management, or of improper or 
insufficient food, is yet to be ascertained. It is hoped that the 
Government will adopt the recommendations of the Conference 
held iu Calcutta, on the 18lh March last, aud engage an expert 
in Fiance or Italy, who has had practical experience iu M . 
Pasteur’s treatment of diseased silk-worms, to come out to 
India for a term to investigate the causes which have led to 
this disease, aud to explain the treatment necessary for its 
eradication. In matters of this kind, the Agricultural Depait* 
meat have much useful work before them. No doubt, the ex- 
periments they are making with different and better qualities 
of seeds, and with improved modes of cultivation, and with 
manures, are very valuable. But there is room also for investi- 
gation into after processes, iu which it is possible that igno- 
rance of scientific methods, and want of time aud means for 
trying experiments on the part of the first manufacturers, lead 
to considerable waste and loss. Any measures which tend to 
develop or to improve local industries will be welcomed by &U 
interested in the welfare of the oountry.” 


i 


The following is a summary of Messrs. Wm. Jas. and Hy. 
Thompson’s fortnightly Circular of Indian and Ceylon tea, 
dated London, 5th May, 1887 -.—About 45,000 packages have 
been printed for sale daring the fortnight, including 3,000 of 
reprinted tea, and 7,200 from Ceylon. The auctions have pass- 
ed with a uuifonn ly good toue, and the tendency of quotations 
for all the better grades has beeu favourable to sellers, especial- 
ly for leafy teas between 10c*. and U. G tf., and Broken Pekoes 
between 0of« aud 1#. Zct. ; but the demand for iuferior kinds of 
Oust, Fannings and Broken, is barely sufficient to keep prices 
steady, and closing rates are \ d, to id lower than a fortnight 
ago, Ceylon teas are selling readily at rather better prices 
than were recently obtainable ; the quality of Ijde arrivals 
ieing mainly of a high character. The April figures prove to 
be satisfactory, the deliveries being 0,700,0001178 of Iudiau, 
and 657, 00Olb«. of Ceylon, out of total deliveries for home 
consumption of 1 4,550,0001 bs. f as compared with 5,385,0001 ba. 
of Indian, aud 316, OOOlbs. of Ceylon, in April lalb year, out of a 
total of 13, 585, OOOlbs, delivered ; the proportions being 42 per 
cent for April, 1880, and 51 per cent for April, 1887 The 

° f ^ 688011 wiU b * li « bt ' ^ the 
antaU vupplie# left iq merchant’ hands. 


The following Resolution has been reoorded by the Govern 
ment of Bombay on the report of the horse shows at Shikarporc 
in Sind The Governor in Council considers that this report 
is very satisfactory. Though more than 900 auimala hadpre 
viously been rejected by an elimination committee, with the 
object of confining the show to carefully selected ones, the 
number exhibited was no less than 936. Owing to the popu- 
larity of the show some difficulty is experienced in keeping it 
from getting so large as to be unmauageble, and the Commie^ 
sionerin Sind has accordingly suggested that in future the pme^ 
should be strictly confiued to horses, ponies, mules and catlle 
His proposal is approved. The animals exhibited, more especi 
ally the mules, were of a good class. It was unfortunate tha 
no representative of the remount committee eotiV'i present 
The fact that many animals suitable for remau^.j were ex 
Uibited should be brought to the notice *f the Director-Gene 
rai of Remounts who should be invited to arrange if possible fo; 
the show to be visited next year by officers with commission' 
to purchase on behalf of Government. The exhibition of agri 
cultural machinery, though it may with advantage take plac: 
at the same time as the Horse Show, should, as suggested b 
the Corajuissioner in Sind, be kept quite distinct from it 
Hw Excellency the Governor iu Council is glad to notice tb* 
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subscriptions in the province reached a sum of Rs. 3,890. 
The amount to be assigned in prizes mast depend upon local 
aubaoriptiona and be left to the judgment of the Committee, 
Government are at present unable to promise more than Re. 
1,000. The commendation of Government is due to the Judg- 
es, the'Managing Committee and particularly to Major Mayhew, 
Collector of Shikarpore, for their effort* to make the show a 
success. 

* • 

We were somewhat fstoniahed to read in one of our local 
dailies, that an action had been brought in the High Court to 
restrain M sra. Thompm and Mylne, the patentees of the 
famous “ Behea ” Sugar mills, from laying any claims to the 
exclusive privilege of manufacturing the same. The report, 
of the ca^e is as follows — 

Oi» the 22ad May,* Mr. Allan applied, on behalf of hla olfent, Mr, 
David H, R. Moaea, for a rule oal'iog on Measrs, Thompaon and 
Mylne, the patentee* of certain an gar mtlla, to ahow oanae why the 
patent taken out by them ahould not be declared null and void. Some 
time In 1873, Meiare. Walter Thompaon and Jamea Mylne applied 
for and obtained a patent for the exol naive privilege of manufao* 
taring a certain deaorlptlon of sugar mill. Mr. Allen contended 
they were not entitled to this exolualve right, Inaamuoh aa the 
mill waa In exlatenoe, and waa used for year* before the present 
patent waa granted. Iq 1815 an exactly almllar mill waa 
uaed in America and waa Imported Into thla country lu 1857. 
It waa very difficult to atate who wero the original Inventor* 
o! the mill, but It was one of very oonalderable antiquity, and the 
mill wai probably known to, and used by the anolent Egyptalna. Mr. 
Allen’s application waa supported by a maaa of affidavits and profes- 
sional opinions, proving that the mill was uaed long before 1873. 
Meaare. Burn and Co. were actually making them in I860, 1870, 
and 1872, from working dealgaa showing how the maohine waa 
made, and which also ehow that the publio were In posaeition of 
a complete knowledge of the maohine long before these gentlemen 
applied for the patent. This being the case, Mr. Allen took it 
that as the patent did not protect anything new — the patent law 
waa clear on thla point — md the patent ahould be declared void. 
The petition waa put on the file In 1873, giving auoh Information 
that any ordinary mechanic oould make a similar machine, and this | 
waa sufficient to invalidate the patent. The Affidavits apoke to the 
fact of this very mill having been made and hired ont to one Rugoo- 
nath Singh In 1860 and 1870. And aa to the antiquity of the Inveu- 
tlon, Mr. Allen produced, and put in as evldenoe, a book sold to a 
Calcutta library (n 1857, by Measrs. Tbaoker, Spink and Company, 
in wbloh appeared an IllnatrAtion of a mill, by comparing which 
with the specification attaohed to the petition, the Court would see 
that they were Identical, except aa regard the lega, whloh wero 
shown aa horizontal, but the reason of this was fully explained in 
the affidavits. The oourt, aftor examining the book, granted the 
Issue of the rule on the grounds of the petition, 

• * 

* 

We were always uudor the impression that this particular 
mill was iuveute&by Messrs. Thompson and Myluo to suit the 
special requirem mts of the Indian cultivator. The patentees have 
enjoyed the exclusive privilege of manufacturing the mill for 
mauy years now, and if Mr. Mose* succeeds in his suit, it will 
be rather a heavy blow to Thompson and Mylne. But what 
business Mr. Moses has to*questiou the right of the patentees, 
has not transpired. If the mill was “ known to, and used by, 
the ancient Egyptians,” it is not quite clear what connection 
Mr. Moses has with it, unless indeed he lived in the time of the 
“ ancient Egyptians.” The case altogether presents some novel 
features, 

* * 

* 

Captain Fred. Pochon, of Kotegurh, recommends the follow- 
ing speedy and effectual methods for the destruction of rats : — 

“ To exterminate rats is by no me.ns a difficult operatiou, and 
may be most successfully done by — 1st, a simple substance 
whitf ^* a deadly poison only to rats, who partake of it ; and 
2nd, by int^duoing “ sulphuretted hydrogen gas,” into 
their holei. Cats, rs we all kuow, are attracted by u Vale- 
rian.” and rats by the oil of “ rhodium.” By means of a few 
drops of this oil, numbers of rats can be drawn to auy particu- 
lar locality, where the tasty poison being placed, they eat and 
die on the spot. To make this R it Poison, take of squill, in 
powder, 2, ounces ; of cheese of any sort, powdered, 8 ounces ; 
mix the two intimately together, and the result is the Rat poison* 


and ii said to kill rat* instauter. The “ Squilla Maritima,” is 
the variety recommended, though perhaps Indian squill 
might answer as well. The cheese can be made by curdling 
fre*h mi’k, with or without renuet. As regardf the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas, its preparation is given in all chemical 
works, and it can be filled into bottles or bladders, and the 
gas on being poured into a rat hole will instantly pervade 
space, and kill every rat in the hole. The coat of preparation 
is a mere trifle. This plan will kill rabbits as well, and has been 
placed before the Governments of Australia for trial, aa likely 
to be more effectual than wire fencing one hundred miles long, 
to keep the rabbits of one State from migrating into another. 
See map of Australia for such boundaries.” 

*** 

Tue (t Conferences ” in connection with the Colonial and In- 
dian Exhibition last year do not appear to have been produc- 
tive of much good, if we are to believe what a usually well- 
informed English exhauge says of them 1 “When, in June last, 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition was at its height, a series 
of 1 Conferences’ on the produce of our Indian dependencies 
was held in the imperial Court of the Indian section, with 
the object, it is believed, of spreading information concerning 
such articles as are little known in this couutry, but which 
might possibly be utilised in pharmacy, dyeing, perfumery, 
the textile industries, or for other purposes. The class of 
traders to whose interests the conferences ought to have been 
devoted is a very large one, and some tangible benefits might 
have accrued from the meetings, if the guiding minds of the 
exhibition Lad shown an ordinary amount of common-sense, 
by calling proper attention to the conferences and endeavour- 
ing to obtain the lurgest possible attendance of scientists 
and trades. But the gentlemeu who “ bossed” the South 
Keueingtou Show wore anxious, above all things, to keep 
representatives of l he press away from their doings ; nor 
did they seem concerned to secure the attendance at the 
conferences of commercial men, save a very few personal 
acquaintances, and thus a unique opportunity of benefiting 
both Indian producers aud British traders was wilfu^r 
thrown away. Altogether fourteen conferences were heS, 
the average attendance being eleven, and the number of 
persons present in no instance exceeding seventeen, including 
those attending ex ojfijio , The majority of those present 
were gentlemen more or less directly connected with 
science. At the conference on drugs aud medicinal raw 
products, for instance, Sir E. C. Buck and Dr. Watt represented 
the official element. Professor Duustan, Drs. Cooke and Jones 
au^ Messrs. Howard, Cartrige, Holmes, aud Jackson, the 
scientists ; while the commercial element numbered only 
seven attendants, including Messrs. Umuey (Wright, Layman 
& Utuney), Ekiu (Savory & Moore), and Gale (J. Bell & Co). 
Mincing Lane was represented at some of the conferences by 
one or two produce brokers. Wisely managed, the conferences 
might have been productive of a solid gain to the commercial 
community ; but, thanks to the hole-and-coruer spirit in which 
the officials chose to conduct them, they have resulted in noth- 
iug except the production of a thin and most carelessly edited 
report, issued at the national expense nine months after the 
close of the abortive proceedings.” 

*»* 

The report dealing with the condition and outturn of crops 
in the Madras Presidency, up to the 1st April 1887, states 
that the area cultivated with sugar-cane in the twelve months 
ending March 1887, was 45,370 acres, against 48,770 in the 
preceding year, aud 45,600 in the five yearsending 1884 85. In 
the district of Vizogapatam the cultivation fell by 5 600 
and 1,080, acres, respectively, a* compared with the average of 
five years preceding The figures for 1885 86 reported by the 
collector apparently include cultivation in zeiu&idaries. 
In North Arcot there was an increase of 1,070 acres 
over the average of five years ending 1884-85, but a decrease 
of 380 acre* compared with 1885-86. Sugar-cane is cultivated 
to a larjje extent in niue districts, in the following order : — Bel- 
lary, Godavari, North and South Arcot, Trichinopoly, Ganjam, 
Coimbatore, Cuddapah and Vizagapatam. The outturn wae 
good; only 28 per oent being middling and 7 per cont. bad* 
The total yield was idgttt 61 tons. The cultivation of ofttofr 
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Is chief! Ip confined to the ceded Districts, and Kurnool, and 
portion of Kistna on the one side, end Coimbatore, Trichi- 
nopoly, Madura, and Tinnevelly, on the other, A very Urge 
portion of the crop has already been harvested, and the present 
return ‘relates to the crop remaining on abont a third of the 
total area cultivated. The condition of this crop is not encour- 
aging, as only 22 per cent, of the area is estimated to be likely 
to yield a fall or average outturn, and over 42 per cent, to be 
middling. The total outturn on 336,300 acres is estimated at 
about 80,000 Indian maunds, or 3,100 tons. The question of 
altering the date of the condition report on cotton to 10th 
February, is now before the Government of India. 

Indigo is chiefly grown in the seven districts of Kistna, 
Nellore, Cuddapah, Kuraool, Chingleput, North and South 
Arcot, The early crop occupied about 331,000 acres and was 
harvested by the end of December 1886. The late crop culti- 
vated between September and February and dealt with in 
the present return, occupied only 20,000 acres distri- 
buted over six districts. Its condition was not satisfactory, 
45 per cent of the total area beiug estimated to be likely to 
yield a four-anna crop, and only a quarter of the area a full or 
average orop. The probable outturn on the total area is about 
3,200 Indian maunds, or 2,360 cwts. of manufactured indigo. 

# * 

• 

The statement regarding the outturn of paddy, cholum and 
ragi, deals with the outturn daring the three months ending 
March 1887. They are inteuded to show the outturn of the 
late crops, as distinguished from the early crops, harvested by 
the end of December 1886, but the distinction is not clearly 


noted in the returns now submitted. The subjoined statement 

compares the area harvested in the two periods : 

— 


April— December, January— -March, 


1886. 

1887. 


acre, 

acre. 

Faddy 

2,408.600 

2,803 100 

Cholum 

.. 1,939,000 

1,423,800 

Ragl 

945,500 

311,900 

{The outturn of 

the crops during the latter period was, as 

under 



— 

Paddy Cholum 

Ragl. 

Bumper, per cent 

CD 

CO 

6 1 

Average do. 

36 4 38 3 

33 1 

Middling do. 

88*6 32 2 

45 2 

Bad do. 

16*4 24*6 

16 2 

Outturn In tons 

... 1,252.000 195,000 

150,000 


On the whole the yield was fair. The outturn 6f castor and 
lamp-oil, and giugelly-oil seeds, in January to March l£c$7 
was fair in the case of the former, and poor iu the case 
of the latter. The average production per acre has not yet 
been ascertained, and the total yield cannot therefore be slated. 
The area under castor oil seeds was 550,700 acres, and that under 
gingelly 46,300 acres. 

GERMINATION OF BABOOL SEEDS. 

A somewhat interesting controversy is going on in the 
columns of our contemporary, the Indian Forester , on the 
subject of this article. The point at issue is, whether babool 
seeds are aotually passed through the stomach of goats, and are 
thus rendered more easy of germination. The interest of the 
question lies in the fact that, if this is really so, it would be of 
material advantage to allow goats to graze and obtain babool 
pods for a limited time in forest reserves where this tree is 
plentiful, and then to fold them at night in another part of the 
reserve where the ground is absolutely bare of any vegetation ; 
so that in course of time there would spring up spontaneously, 
so to speak, a forest of babool trees without entaiiiug any labour 
or expefise. 

The babool (Acicia Arabica) is about as common a tree as can 
be found in this country, and certainly does not seem to us to 
require any special treatment to raise it from seed. But the 
question has been raised and discussed* General Van Sfcmeren, 
in the February number of the Forester^ questioned in particular 
theory put forward by another correspondent that the 
germinating power of the babool seed is improved by being 
passed through goats $ and generally, whether seed of nay kind 
f» so benefited bjr being passed through bird* 


One Writer id the April number of our contemporary reported 
an experiment carried out by him in the Sholapore district of 
the Deccan, in February 1886 ; and on the spot where the goats 
thus fed were folded, a fair crop of seedlings has since sprung 
up. He added, however, that in the opinion of the Range 
forest officer of the talook where the experiment was carried 
out, most of the seedlings had sprang from seeds fallen, or 
ejected from the animate* mouths ; but that some of the seeds 
had undoubtedly passed through the stomach of the animals, 
and been voided in their droppings. Another correspondent, in 
the current number of the Forester, writes as follows 
“As regards babool ( G. J, v S.\ is perfectly correct in 
his surmise, that the seeds are not passed from the mouth to 
the anus of goats, babool seeds seldom or never do pass com- 
pletely through the goat, though they do through inoHvidaals 
of the bovine species. What happens in the case of'cEe'feoat 
is this— the whole pod, seed and all, is eaten and goes into the 
first stomach, then follows fermentation, which often, if not al- 
ways, precedes the hour of rumination. Rumination as a rule 
takes place where the animals are herded, i.s., where their dung 
is collected. Here, if anyone will take the trouble to watch a 
goat, he will see it, during the process of ruminating, spitting 
out the seed*, which naturally fall amongst the dung and get 
swept up and stacked with it by the shepherds. “ G, J. v S.” 
now iufers that the benefit the seed attains, viz,, that of being 
able to germinate quicker than- ordinary seed, is due to the 
place where it falls. Here I take objection, and would ask him 
to try the experiment of placin g a few ordinary babool seeds in 
a similar situation, and he wo u Id find that a very large per- 
centage would not germinate at all, until the usual 
course of two hot weathers ha d been passed over. Whereas, 
nearly every one of the quidded seeds would germinate in the 
first monsoon. It matters not how soon after quidding the 
babool seed is removed from the dung, it is always the same good 
germiuator, I have heated, both in manure and water, babool 
seeds, and find that by gentle heating it often happens that 
you can get seeds to germinate at once, but being an operation 
in which the temperature may by accident be carried too far, 
or not far enough, failure to germinate often ensues. Whereas 
this cannot take place in the stomach of the goat ; this is a 
process that can never be altered, and consequently never fails. 
With reference to birds, I know the case of the Melia Aze~ 
darachta , the seeds collected by me specially for plantations 
where those which bore unurstak cable signs of having been 
through a bird’s stomach, and as iu the case of the babool , so in 
those of this seed, no comparison as a rapid germiuator could 
be found between it and any otiur fermented or non fermented 
iced of this same species.” 

A third correspondent of our coutemparary does not at all see 
the necessity of passing babool seeds through goats, to increase 
their germinating power. His says : — “Having seen an article 
in the Indian Forester for April 1887, headed 1 Germination 
of Babul Seeds/ I beg to s*y that if it be purely for the sake 
of germinating of seed that it should be necessary to pass 
through goats, it may be avoided, as it cau be effected more 
efficaciously if the seed be steeped over- night in fresh cowduug 
mixed with water of equal weight and sown broadcast the next 
morning. This will have the desired effect, and is a procedure 
practised by the Bengalees iu Lower Bengal, which 1 have 
seeu, but never tried myself, not having the oooasiou.” 

Here we have a solution of the whole question. The objeot in 
view is to soften the outer shell of the seed before sowing, as In 
the case of many other leguminous seeds. A correspondent of 
Borne experience, writes to us on the subject as follows : — “ Borne 
years ago I undertook the raising of many varieties of the 
beautiful Australian acacias, the seeds of which 1 had imported. 
My object was to ascMaiu whether these could be 
naturalised in this country. Kuowing full well*^^ to 
get a crop of seedlings at an early date, t&e outer shell 
of the seeds must be softened, I steeped the entire lot 
in a mixture of fresh cow-dung and water— previously heated — 
for 24 hours. Having prepared my beds, I sowed the seeds 
("in the beginning of J uly) aud fully 90 per cent germinated 
within three weeks. I have since raised hundreds of acacia 
seedling*— the common bibool among them, — and never found 
any difficulty about the matter. This is tbs native method of 
•owing tbo m&, it M good*»w»ytU»tI know of Tho 
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question discussed in the Indian Foruter, as to the advantage \ 
of passing the seeds through goats to hasten germination, is 
so mnoh time wasted, It appears to me that the writers do 
not understand the theory of seed-germination. A closer study 
by forest officers of the physiology of plant-life would result in 
some advantage to the service.” 

The foregoing is an extract from a letter sent to us by a gen- 
tlemau ^ Tory wide bota n ica l and horticultural experience, to 
whom we applied for information on the subject under cousi- 
deration. If his experience is likely to be of any use to our 
forest offioers, we shall not have written in vain, We hope, 
however, that those who adopt his method, will kindly com- 
municate the result to us, or to our contemporary, the Indian 
Foreeter, for general information, 


DATES IN JEYPORE. 


- TEA PLANTING. 

Ths Toting Tea-Planter 1 1 Companion * (i a useful little book that 
has been written with a double purpose. It (■ intended to serve 
ae a vade mecum to young men who propose to go Into ten-plant- 
Ing In Aessm, and mty also be of ase to planters, who have served 
their time ae supernumerary aielstante, or who have euddenly 
been advanoed to the oharge of a garden. • Daring the time a 
young planter I. a ■apernumerary assistant, 1 says the author, • he 
has little ohanoe of learning all the detail! of account., and the 
•yitem of working out estimates, Ac., since hie experiences during 
that period are usually nothing muoh beyond the praotloal working 
of a garden, and he may therefore be glad of a text book, suoh as 
li here offered for hie aesletanoe. to whioh he oan refer If In doubt 
about any epeolal point regarding his work.* The book may be 
described as a kind of rough planter’s diary. It tells him, month 
by month, what he ought to do. In Jauaary, for instance, there 
Is the pruning to bo finished, the building and transplanting to be 
done. In February manuring, trenching, deep hoelng, san-tree 
sowing, draining, repairing of roads and bridges, oolleoting of 
fire wood, eto., eto. Throughout, the hints wbloh are given In 
■a suggestive not a dictatorial manner,’ appear to us thoroughly 
praotloal and thoroughly sensible. We plok out one bit of advice 
whioh the author gives regarding the plucking of leaves, as a 
specimen of his style and manner. In April (p, 15) he says, 
•• pluoklng leaf may usually be commenced about the first day of 
this month, and therefore It may he said that the 1 tea season * 
begins on that date, and ends entirely by the first week, or at most 
ten days into December, Not over twenty-five women should be 
put on to pluok for the first few days, the most reliable sirdar over 
women employed in the garden being put on to supervise and in- 
■truot them, and he must plok out the best pluokers amongst the 
women, to start this most delioato work, as a garden may be easily 
spoiled, at least for a time, If handled roughly when first plucked, 
Eaob of these women should be given one measure, three feet long, 
with strlot Injunctions not to pluck any tree under that standard, 
leaving any unhealthy. looking trees, and yonng plants entirely 
alone, and iheehould pluok merely a top and tialf a leaf. This is 
nailed tipping, and must not be exoeeded until the time when the 
manager hai himeelf oburved that the tea shoots have got sufficient 
start to bear hard treatment.” 

The seoond part of the book contains a series of tables of weights 
and measures, of land meaiurein England and in Assam, of forms 
for keeping aooounta, The forms are, as fer as we oan judge, very 
oomplete,and oontaln statements In different columns of the amount 
of land held, expressed In Hazirat and 2'iccaa t of the ooolios em- 
ployed, of the work done, of wages, of general expendltnre and 
other*. Then follow building eetlmates. And appended are a 
number of exoellently drawn plane, which give one a good Idea of 
bow a factory and manager’i office, a bungalow, a kuteh* coolies’ 
house, and othere should be built. Altogether we do not doubt 
that the book will serve Its purpose admirably, and that the begin- 
ner, whether on hl« way out to India, or whether he la Installed 
already In a garden In Assam, could not do better than oarefuby 
look through this compendium. 


Dr, E. Bonavia has addressed the following letter from 
England, dated January 18th, 1887, to Lieu tenant- Colonel 
Jacob, Executive Engineer, Jeypore, regarding the cultivation 
of the Arabian Date-palm iu that State 

I iM extremely glad to learn that the Durbar have sanctioned 
half-a-ton of date-palm seed., Your plan is a good one, that is, 
offering an Inducement to the people for growing and taking oare 
of them. You will have been a great bensfaofeor to the Jeypore 
State. You should, however, I think, keep a nursery under your 
owu eyes. Seeing Is believing, and natives are slow Iu believing 
and oaring about results they have never teen. Like children, 
things must be done for them until they taste the advantages, 
and then no one Is quicker In taking np a thing. As to 
procuring the seed, ihere are many ways. Either by applying to 
the Government of India, and they will get seed through 
the Persian Gulf Resident. They have lately sent ten meunds of 
seeds, and 230 offsets of four of the prime varieties to the Central 
Indian Agency, aud a similar amount to the Punjab Government 
Offsets should reaoh you In Ootober, while seeds need not reach 
you till February, and this will give more time for oolleoting 
tho seed, Seed is not utilized In the Gulf, as they have inuuT 
merable ready made off-sets of the beat and most valuab.e varieties 
8o that, in the Gulf they have some difficulty in sending seeds 
without due not!ce c Write now and get what you oan through 
Government. Then you might write to tho Political Resident. 
Persian Gulf, at Bushire direct, aud also to Messrs. 
Gray, Mackenzie and Co., Bunrah, for seed The kinds most 
valued In the Peraian Gulf are 14 Ha'Iowi.” Khudrnwl, '• Zehdl " 
aud Samran.” The latter, a hardy tree with excellent fruit. ' 
Hallow!, exported to Europe, are the moot highly-priced and 
esteemed, because of flavor, and “ because they do not get wormy 
when packed in boxes;” and Zahdl fetobes the highest price In 
Bombay- Then Mr, Dathie, of Saharanpore, may be able to help 
you with imported seeds. He has undertaken large plantations of 
nurseries of date trees of til sorts and from all ooautrlea. Then 
Mr. Rldloy of tho Horticultural Gardens, Lucknow, mty be able 
to help you with seed* of hie aoolimatlsed varieties, both of off-sets 
and of seedlings. He oan send you the fruit before it ripens or as 
It Is ripening. Before fully ripe tho seeds germinate equally well. 
Seed sown in winter m«y not germinate till February, and that 
sown In February will germinate iu a fortnight or so. 

Further, at the suggestion of the Dlreotor at Kews. I wrote to Sir 
R. Lambert Playfair, H. B. Majesty’s Consul-General, Algiers, 
and explained to him our Indian wants, as they thought there were i 
great difficulties in seuding seeds and off-sets from the south of 
Algeria ; they have saline oases where date trees are grown and no- 
thing but date trees thrive In that SOU. I heard from Sir Lambert 
yesterday. Hear what he says : 14 1 only returned from the Djsrld 
(in Tunis) a few weeks sgo. I superintended the seleotiou of the date 
seods in person, and am about to return to Tunis In a few days. ” The 
seeds have been sent to the Government of Iudla. Apply for a portion 
Of them. The Djerld variety of dates is said to be the finest In the 
world. He adds : 11 Really there is no neoessity of sending offsets 
although, from what you say, there would be no difficulty. .Seeds are 
sure to germinate, aud the experience of the Arabs here (Algiers) |« 
that the (fruit of seedlings is quite as good as that of trees pro- 
pagated by suckers. The only difficulty is that seeds give a larger 
proportion of males than n ecdtd" Please note the above under 
lined word. Never believe what they say In the Persian 0 Q jf 
about seeds. Seedlings in Oudh have produoed fruit rqual to 
suckers ! I sent a fine collection of date fruits Jrom seedlings to 
” — just before leaving India. Io tho Persian Gulf, they 
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before leaving India. Ia tho Persian 
despise seeds because they don’t need them, la the 
same wsy that in India good mango stouee>re despised because 
kbey have any number of grafts of tbe best kinds. There in 
Egypt they hive upwards oi 60 v trickles of dates. ctome grow 
iu dry places, others In damp, with a good deal of cultivation. 
As I oroised the Isthmus of Suez I saw date trees of whioh fruits 
had boen recently gathered with their roots In water. Everywhere 
water wii within one foot of the surface ; the inundation apparent- 
ly had just been reoeding. The beet Egyptian date is a small 
one and is like sweetmeat. Write to any of the Egyptian Canal 
Offioers (all of them Indian Canal Offioers), or to the 
British Consul In Alexandria, or to aoy English Offioer you may 
happen to know there — you oanoot have too many varieties to 
begin witb, and import a lot of seed every year. When the 
Persian Galf people know that seeds of good dates are wanted, 
they will oolleot and keep them every season, 

From September (ripening of orop) to January, they oan oolleot 
yon maands of seed every year. The Director of Kew, writing 
to me recently, says : •• I am sure tbe enterprise (Introduction or 
date trees In ladle) you have undertaken Is a sound one, and I 
have done my beet to back you ap. Yon have set the ball roiling, 
and It muet now rest with tbe botanloal officers In India (and 
others) to keep the game going.” Sir Lambert Playfair Is an oM 
Indian offioer, and a good gardener himself, and will help In tha 
enterprise with great pleasure, so write to him, “Although” he says, 
“ I have already lent off the first eupply; enough to plant 
half India*" 

He however $»y have f orgolton that India Is overrun with goats 
and oattle which In dry seasons eat op every thing they are allowed 
to, a^d natives are apt to leave everything too muoh to God. So, for 
the next 10 or 15 yean pray never relax your efforts to obtain md 
and to and to proteet. You will he the; gtsal benefactor ot 
Jeyport. Ths thing Is not to bo tens At Oflto» but study pro sow 
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In* work I* required and an Indomitable will not be be Mien The 
thing If to be done without much trouble. In my opinion feed Is 
the best for general me. 7 he more the males at first the better Until 
Natives undereland the tree as they now nndsrs id tbs wh, .1- 
growlngi then of themselves they will make plantations of off -so j 
of their best females only, end artificially fertilize with pollen of a 
comparatively f^w ma'ei. There f j time enough for that. W) t 
Is wanted now is to z •* the seed, sow It, nnrse the plants, pi: it 
them oat In plan' tlons, and proteot them till they are out of reach 
of harm. This Is f o be done every year un'fl ail *i e land at 
Jeypore In every v ’age la Jllied, The oul'lvated trees prodaoe the 
best and finest fiulta. Off-tots being Srpet ve should, I think, 
be limited to nurseries andpIfi'Vlovi at be ’-quarters. In the 
hot weather, they will be given irequent wate,. *g lo ; nw rapidly. 
I hope you may also induce the other 8f ,tcj of Rijpootana to 
follow your example. If you could lbhogreph this let er, you might 
olroulate It among them privacy. I think If the matter were 
taken up by the whole of Bajpoo ana, In 10 or 15 yea\s, that traot 
of oountry would be a different count* y, andUesaHue oaves are 
favourable to date- tree growing. 

There Is another plant which I wish now to recommend stronnly 
to your notice and oars, nnmely. the European Prick 1 *' Pc<\r tree 
(a Cactus) You have hedges of the wild varieties. Nurseries of 
the latter might be made and European varlellcj grafted ou the 
wild ones. It grafts with tbe greatest ease, and might also be 
raised on Ite own roots, tike tbe wild ones, with a certain amount 
of care. For rough rooky soil, where water oan be given to the 
trees, round tanks, dco,, the cultivated variety produces admirable 
and dellolons fruit*. In Mai 4 , the best varieties are to 
bo bad — to bo obtained through Government. They are 
nsnally grown In piivate gardens, viz., the t oHtc % red and 
yellow t ratted varieties. But It Is grown largely In Egypt, 
Siolly, South of Italy and In Spain, end probably all t’oDg tbe 
Mediterranean. Some time ago, I urged the Madras Government 
to give It a trial. They have done to, and introduced it ln'o B i- 
galore and other place*. In South India, the wild priakly p r 
grows everywhere, and hedges are made of it; it be^ri.a small 
red and rather tasteless frnlt whioh natives eat. Mr. Steavenson, 
the Honorary Seore y, Agvi-Horttcultural Society, la very koen 
on prickly pears , and n ,y vend you some of his Imported kinds ; 
»’so superintend ent Mysore Government Botanical Gardens, 
Bangalore ; also any En thh official In Egypt. The onttings 
are bat-like pieces of the stem a id should reaoh you in October 
after the rains, as too muoh before rooting might rot tbe soft 
oaotus snbitanoe. But perhaps, in Jeypore, where you may not 
have muoh rain tbe . alny season would be preferable. Try to get 
them now, In the r and also after the rains Yonr Jeypore 
stoney soil with a Ule digging, manuring and watering, to give 
the prlckly-pear trees a start, might prove admirsby suited to this 
plant, TJdalpore an 1 Ajmere, beildae Jeypore, have tjken 
m, date off-sete also 'from Saharanpore You oan get seeds of good 
Mooltan dates and aleo of Sindh dates from Karachi. 


WHEAT AND LINS RED CROPS IN THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES. 


The following ia the final report on the prospects of the 
above crops, es furnished to ua by the Revenue and Agricultural 
Department of the Government of India 
"In regard to the statistic! of area it must be observed that, owing 
to the pregress of operations for re-settlement, over a considerable 
portion of the provinces. It baa been impossible to make them 
as accurate as oould be wished, ainoe a large portion of the 
patwaris' time has been oooupled in surveying, and in writing tbe 
reoord-of-rlghts, The figures given for the Baipoor and Bilaspore 
districts are mere estimate*, as the reoordi of the last settlemen 
have never been oorreoted, and it will be Impossible to glv* 
statistics of present area till the resurvey now In progreis ha 
been oompleted. Survey work baa also been in progress In the 
Saugor, Demob, Jubbnlpore, and Nuralngpore districts, and a largj 
proportion of tbe patwaris have had no leisure to make the carefus 
field.to-field visitation of their vllleges, on which the correctness 
of their area returne depends. The great differences whioh are 
to be observed between one district and another In regard to 
the area on whioh wheat was grown, compared with the area o [ 
the preceding year, ere due to the abnormal and oaprlolous 
character of the October rain-fall, whioh in some plaoes 
favoured an extension of wheat sowing, whllit In others it neces- 
sitated a large contraction, Taking the Provinces as a whole, the 
area appears to be slightly larger than that of the preceding year, 
but It Is believed that if figures for Balpore and Belabors were avail- 
able, a considerable excess would be ebown, as the area under wheat 
In those dlstrlote is known to have Increased very grea' lyi The con- 
traction In the area under linseed is very striking, amounting to no 
less than 20 per cent. The greater p .rt of the linseed orop wee 
* flown before tbe ooonrrenoe of tbe heavy rain in October, whioh 
proved moet destructive to it. ▲ large proportion of the area was 
ploughed up and re-sown with wheat. Regarding the out-turn there 
fa not muoh to add to what was stated in the former report. Tbe 
wheat bae turned out rather worse than was anticipated in the 
north of tbe Provinces, where the demage done by frost was more 
extensive than had been believed, end rather better then wae anti- 
cipated In the Nagfore oountry, The linseed crop was reported fo 
be a very bad one, but It has proved even worse ‘,than was reported 
|u agog dfetflglt Ihl 9 Bt-tva will b« m«»ly nominal, " ■ 


Statement thawing 4 he areas under Wheat and United in $mh 
District of the Ventral Provinces during the Babl season of 1SS7, 
with the estimated out-turn in anna# per rupee . 

Wheat, 


Name of dlatrlot. 


(«> 

Area of 
current 
season. 


Excess ( + ) 
or defiolenoy 
(-)oompared 
with area of 
last season, 


Estimated 
outturn In 
sum per 
ru; r e. 



Aoree. 

Aorea. 


Saugor 

674,816 

+ 46.638 

10 

Demob 

207 969 

—33,680 

10 

Jubbulpore 

481 200 

-4,076 

10 

Maudla 

92,080 

+ 9,648 

10 

Seoul ( b ) 

298.C00 

+ 6,000 

12 

Nurslngpore 

220 613 

—28,909 

14 

Hoehungabad 

631. B<4 

—31,604 

14 

Ntwar 

39,786 

+ 9 242 

11 

Betul 

175.1 »0 

—22,017 

12 

Chindwera ( b ) 

178,000 

—11,000 

— 12 

Wnrdba (6) 

297.600 

+ 8 000 

16 

Nagpore 

372,201 

+ 40,791 

15 

Chanda 

80,665 

+ 821 

15 

Bhundara 

127,656 

+ 11,184 

10 

Balsghat 

21 183 

+ 1,421 

10 

Ralpore [c) 

360.000 

('0 

12 

Bilaspore (c) 

160,000 

id) 

12 


4,297,949 

+ 304 



Linsxed, 


Name of district. 


Area of 
onrrent 
secion, 


(«> 

Exoess ( + ) EstlmaUd 
or defiolenoy oat-turn In 
(-)ootnpared annas per 
with ares of rupee, 
Let seseon. 



Acres. 

Aoree. 


Saugor 

37.292 

(<f) — 8,174 

3 

Demob 

34.483 

— 15,538 

3 

Jubbulpore 

74,973 

+ 14 972 

2 

Mandla 

12,110 

+ 2,781 

1 

Seoni (6) 

17.CJ0 

+ 2,300 

5 

Nurslngpore 

10.019 

—1,561 

1 

Hoahungabad ... 

26 329 

-9 385 

3 

Niwar 

8,289 

—2,165 

2 

Betul 

3,( )0 

-984 

8 

Uhindwara {l) _ 

13,200 

— 700 

10 

Wardha (6) 

129,0.0 

— 32,000 

12 

Nagporo 

82,287 

— 90,349 

6 

Chanda 

67,814 

-28,289 

8 

Bhnndaia 

29.370 

-29,479 

4 

Be leg hat 

11,298 

—8,720 

5 

Ralpore (o) 

(6) 194 000 

id) 

8 

Bilaspore (c) 

ib) 60,000 

W 

8 

Total 

810,760 

-213,277 

... 


(a) The area of last season is taken as returned In the agricul- 
tural report for the year, end not as stated in last seasons’* final 
fore-oast, tbe figures In which needed correction, 

(h) An estimate only, as no district report has been reoeived, 

(c) Figures are mere approximations, as no statistics are avail- 
able, the districts being under eettlement, 

( d) No Information available. 


WHEAT AND OIL-SEED CROPS, NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES AND 0¥DH, 


The following is the final report on the prospect i of the above 
crops, aa furnished to us by the Revenue and Agricultural De- 
partment of the Government of India 

" As In previous yeare, this forecast is largely bated on monthly 
bulletins reoeived from the zemindars, In oorreepondenoe with the 
Agricultural Department, Over 300 reports were reoeived for 
April, each dealing with a separate portion of tbe country, 

•• Character of the £W<?n,— The rain* oeesed, to all appearanos, 
early In September, vis,, from about the let, In the Meerut, Agra 
•nd Jhanst Divisions, and from the middle of September In the 
Rohllkhand and Allahabad Divisions, and in Oadh, In the Benares 
Division alone rain fell lightly throughout the month, Early to 
Ootober the ratne commenced again ; and In Allahabad, Benares, 
and parti of the Jhansl Division and in Oudb the rain-fall was 
heavy ; while in the Meerut and Agra Divisions it wt ; light. The 
early cessation of the September rains bad led In most plaoes to the 
soil oaklng, consequently the Ootober rain* helped greatly the 
sowing!, Between the 10th and I2th of Deoe^ ^ there waa 
heavy iooal rain In Bundelkhaod, and In parts c f%"5e Allaha- 
bad and of the Ral Bart ill! Dlvlelons, Arly In January, the 
regular winter rains set In all over the oountry, commencing with 
the Meerut Division, and progressing gradually towards the east. 
These showers were copious and did muoh good; bat the number 
of cloudy days was unusually large, favoring fungoid dleeases, 
whioh affected both wheat and rape-seed. Towards the olose 
of January end bejinnlng of February the thermometer ranged 
very low, with the result that serious damage resulted from 
frost to wheat, oil-seed', wheat, t arn, and a rh«r % Qf the 
latter orop OYtr one-third is reported to have boon destroyed 
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The early pari of Mar<RT was exceptionally dry and free 
from olouds, bat towards tbs olose of the month there were 
numerous thunder, and hall storms. The districts of Bareilly, 
Badaoo, Farakhabad, Btawah, Sits pore, Hardol, Oon&o, SulUn* 
pore, Partabgurb, Fyz*bad and Qonda were those that suffered most 
from hall. 

Area —The rain In Ootober waa'generally well distributed and the 
November reports from Oudh, and from the Allahabad and Benares 
Divisions, disclosed an Increase In area both under wheat and oil- 
seeds, whloh would, It was hoped, more thau compensate for the 
defiolenoles reported from the' Meerut, Agrs, and Rohllkhood 
Divisions ; but, In the end, In regard to wheat and rope-sef d, such 
proved not to be the oase, and the total area under those orop* falls 
considerably short of tbo area In the preceding year. If 100 bo 
taken to represent the area of tko prooeding yeur, then the area 
under wheat, rape-seed and linseed during tbo present year may 
be Indloated by 95, 97, and 120, respectively, The total areas 
under wheat and oil-seeds during 1887 aud 1880, arc shown, division 
by division, In the following table 
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Prospect,— Wheat .-* The prospects of tbo wheat trade appear less 
favourable for 1887 than th*y were for 1880, aud consequently far 
less than they were for 1885— 

(1) In the first pUoe the total estimated out-turn, as arrived at 

fn the preceding paragraph, Is lets by 0 per oent, than the 
oul-turu for 1S8G. 

(2) Stook# have been drained to the lowest ebb. 

(3) The orrps of the other food-grains have alto been Inferior 

to those of the previous year, heuoe a greater demand for 
wheat for looal consumption. 

The following table shows the price# of barley, gram and arhar 
dal for every division during 1886 and 1887 

Price per Rupee , in Seem, 
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Barley 

Gram. 

Arhar dal. 

Division, 

18SG, 

1887, 

1386, 

1887. 

1880 

1887. 


Srs 

Srs. 

Srs 

Srs. 

Sts, 

Srs. 

Meerut 

31 

20 

28 

24 

25 

20 

liohllkhand 

... 33 

29 

27 

24 

27 

27 

Agra 

. . 28 

24 

28 

24 

27 

22 

Allahabad 

... 27 

20 

30 

29 

28 

26 

Benares 

... 29 

25 

25 

27 

24 

22 

Jhausi 

... 26 

20 

30 

29 

24 

27 

Taral district 

... 31 

30 

22 

21 

28 

25 

Luokuow 

... 29 

25 

29 

25 

26 

23 

Sltnpore 

... 36 

29 

30 

27 

30 

24 

Fjzibad 

... 31 

32 

30 

29 

27 

27 

Rai Barollll _ 

... :u 

20 

30 

27 

20 

25 


(4) The looul prices of whoat at every station are much higher 
than lu the previous year, as shown below : — 

Prices per Maundof 8.2\bt, 


Station. 

White whoat, 

Red 

wheat. 


1886. 

1S57. 

1886 


1887 


Re. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

R*. Q. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Saheranpore 

2 X i 

2 7 9 

2 0 

0 

2 5 0 

Muz^ffuruagar 

2 0 0 

2 5 9 

1 14 

6 

2 3 C 


(2 18^ 


(1 0 

O' 


Meerut 

la 0 10 j 

2 5 9 

(l 14 

cj 

2 3 6 


( 1 <5 tfj 


( 1 14 

6 i 


Aligarh 

( 1 ’5 3) 

2 3 3 

i 

2 0 9 



l l 14 

1 



p 3 7) 


h 1 

81 


Agra 

1.2 1 8 ) 

2 10 8 

12 0 

.] 

*280 





0 

5 ) 








0 

ZD 

Farukhabed 

. { 


f 

2 

3 

6 

1 13 

6 

2 

2 3 

CM 


li 

15 

si 








O 

Cawnpora 

2 

0 10 

2 

7 

1 

1 15 

7 

2 

5 4 


V z 

2 

21 








l'. 

Moradabad 



r 

0 

7 

5 

1 15 

6 

2 

4 0 



1 

u 

1 

oj 







co' 

c/D 

Shohjelanpore 

1 

li 

10 

2 

0 

0 

1 11 

0 

1 

15 a 

r—i 

Hardol 

1 

13 

5 

1 

3 

0 

1 13 

l 

2 

2 5 

C-J 

Lucknow 

1 

14 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 12 

0 

2 

6 74 

C5 








(2 0 

°) 


ci 

Fj/abad 

2 

0 

5 

2 

0 

3 

] 


2 

3 6 

QO 

C5 







( 1 15 

7 ) 




Bahraloh 

1 

10 

8 

2 

0 

7 

» 10 

0 

2 

4 5 


Gonda 

1 

11 

3 


. . . 


1 10 

8 

2 

2 7 

e‘ 

CM 

Gorokb^jre 

r 1 

■ u 

15 

“l 

- 2 

5 

5 

ri 13 

“! 

2 

3 0 

15 

oj 




h 12 

0 ) 




Condition,— Collating the Information oontaiood In the final re- 
ports received from Zemindars, It Is found that If 100 be taken to 
represent full average condition, the condition of those may be stated 
as follows 


Pkbobntacib 

At 84 
.. 76 
„ 66 
.. co 

S3 
25 


Wheat, 

Acres. 

... 300,282 
... 551.062 
...2 091,584 
1,147,234 
... 272.680 


Chops 
llapcseed . 
Acres, 
714 593 
459,557 
950 723 
0.004.429 

763*851 


Linseed. 
Aoree, 
345,207 
1,408,483 
1,685 362 
1,16(3.009 


Or If 100^- 'ken to vopresent the oonditlon of the crops for last 
pear, the cannon olA^e presont wheat orop may be expressed by 
30, that of rape seed by 73, and that of linseed by 97, 

OwtturM.— Working on the standard! adopted last year, the 
outturn of the present year's orop, governed by the estimates framed 
In the preceding paragraph, amounts to— 

Wheat ... 1,732,050 tons, or 6 percent, leas than lu 1886 

Rape-seed ... 397,600 „ „ over 30 „ „ „ 

Linseed u* W2|289 •» n li i» moie «* 


(5) The London quotations for North-Western Provinces wheat 
are lower nine-penoo per quarter, the figures for the two years 
being as follows 

!• d. 

Price per Quarter In April, 1886 ... ... 32 6 

Ditto ditto 1837 ... ... 31 9 

Circumstances which appear favourable to trade for the present 
year, are — 

(1) . A lower rato of exohango ; 

(2) , Lower sea freight, or £1-7 6, against £1*15 0 per ton in the 
previous year ; equivalent to a saving of nearly 1 2/3rd shilling per 
quarter. 

(3) The following redaction la railway freight effecting con- 
signments of whoat booked from these provinces to the ports 

(a) In consignments to Bombay, reduction of 3 pies per maund 
both via Bombay, Baroda, Central India andj Great Indian 
Peninsular ; 

(5) In consignments to Csloutta reduction of 1*12 annas per 
maund on consignments booked to Caloutta vi% Ghazlabad, *43 annas 
por mannd via Aligarh, and 8 annas via Agra ; 

(c) Exemption from Hugh!! bridge toll of 1 92 pie per maund. 

Rape seed — The presout prices of rape- seed are higher than 
prices were in 1S36, aud the quality very inferior, Demand from 
the ports appears to bo slack at present. 

Prices at the Cawnporo market on 30th April, are quoted below:— 

’ Price per Maund of 83lbs 

1880. 1887 

Variety R«, a. p. Rs. a. p. # 

Yvllow ... ... ...3 0 9 3 4 0 

li'Ovvn ,,, 2 8 0 2 11 0 

Linseed.— Present prices of linseed are somewhat lower than 
last year, Tim quality appears good, especially in the case of the 
"Lold” variety, from the truns * Jumna tracts, which suffered little 
from frost, and the prospects of trade (tppegr supporter to either 
these of wheat or rape-seed, 
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PrMaot prloM it Uatroporo, wblob i, itlll the chief collecting ' 
centre for llMeed, we u follow* 

1888 1887. 


Ra, e. p. K». ». p. 

Bold ... ... ... 3 14 0 3 7 8 

Small ~ ... ... 3 10 2 3 2 0 


Miscellaneous Items. 


Thb Government, while reoently oomtderlng the qneetlon of the 
preservation of game, birds and animals In India, was of opinion 
that, while the neoesslty for the introduction of a general Game law 
had not been shown, It was desirable that authority should be so- 
corded to the Provincial Governments to raakejrules, prohibiting the 
aale of oertaln olasses of animals or birds within a specified canton- 
ment or town during a tpeolfied season. In this view they have 
been upheld by the Secretary of State for India, who hat agreed to 
tbe neoeaeary legislation being proceeded with. 

Db. G. Keller, of Zurich, says the American Qrocer, claims that 
spiders perform an important psrt in tbe preservation of forests 
by defending the trees agslnst tbe depredations of aphides and, 
Inserts. Ha has examined a great maoy spiders, both In their 
viscera, and by feeding them In captivity, and has found thorn to 
be voracious deatroyers of these pests, and be believes that tho 
spiders in a particular forest do more effective work of this klud 
than all the Insect-eating birds that Inhabit It He has verified 
fals views by observations on coniferous trees, a few broad-leaved 
trees and apple trees,— The maoy thousands of spiders whose webs 
can be seen on dewy mornings, on tea bushes, are probably doing 
a good work. 

Tub Melborno Leader says Australian vine-growers will be 
sorry to hear that another vine pest has appeared. This Is known as 
the black rot, and It believed to have been brought Into France from 
America, where It hat wrought terrible havoc about the Mleeourl. It 
hat now broken out Id the department of the Herault, France. ThU 
disease appears first In a small rod spot on the grape, and rapidly 
Infeota the entire cluster. The fruit then dries up completely. 
When the disease first attaoks tbe foliage the spot is black. Vinos 
growing In rather damp soil, or In regions liable to flooding by 
overflowing rivers, are most liable to this disorder. The American 
vines are the cause of this pest coming into France. It is not 
known exaotly bow to meet this new plague, but sulphur has been 
advised. - 

CHLOROFORM has been found very effioient agafnit tape worms, 
Doses of 30 grains have been given, repeated after twenty or thirty 
minutes, but troubleiome cardlao symptoms may be avoided by 
giving smaller doses (a few drops every few minutes for a few times. 
Thompson successfully prescribed chloroform oz j. by weight, 
simple syrup to ez.j, to be given In three doses, at intervals of 
two bonrs, In the morning fasting, with castor oil to follow. An 
Italian physician reoommonds thymol as a remedy for tapo worm. 
A dose of about half an ounce of castor oil is glvon In the evening 
when the patient should abstain from food, and tAko, next morning, 
two draobms of tbymol, divided into twolve doses, one every 
quarter of an hoar. About half an hour after tho last dose has 
been given, a dose of ois a or oil should be adminlstord. This Is 
usually followed by the oxpulslon of the dead worm. Thymol 
quickly depresses the pulse, respiration and temperature, and to 
obviate any ill-effeots from Ibis cause, frequent doses of brandy or 
spirits should bo given at the same time. The advantages^!; thymol 
are said to be that It prodnoes no disturbance of the 
stomach, Is rspid in effect, Is both a tu' daolde, and a tan’a 
luges, and while oertaln In action, will do no great harm if an 
error In diagnosis has been made. 

Selections. 


CORN— VARIETIES AND CULTURE, 


[Abstract of portion of an address by Proof \ 0, E. Morrow .] 

Indian oorn la the ohlef grain crop of the United States and 
o! Illinois. The orop of 188C, greatly lessened by drought, Is estl- 
mated at 1,665.000,000 bushels on 75,000,000 cores for (he 
United States, and 209,000 000 bushels on over 8,500.000 acres for 
Illinois. Central Illinois Is In the greatest oorn belt of tbe world, 

The plant Is adapted to wide variation In soil and ollmate but 
does beet on rich soil and with warm and rather dry summed It 
varies wonderfully in stalk, ear, kernel and time required to oome 
to maturity Thera are six speolea-^Dent, Flint, Sweet, Fop, Flour 
or Tusoorora, and ttoe little known Huak or Pol corr. Dent Corn 
is almost exclusively grown as the field oorn of the west. There are 
vory many varieties, with much oonfuaion as to names. The different 
spades readily oross fertilize, and It Is more difficult to keep varieties 
gmre than to prodnos Grosser, There Is a marked .tendency in 
varieties long grown in the same locality to asiume tbe same 
type* By oareful .selection great modifications can he made and 
fixed in a few yeare. Only oareful aeleotton will keep any 
variety uniform In Its characteristics. 

Corn may be Improved by buying new varieties, by produotng 
them by cross fertilization, or by se!eotIon oi seed of those 
now grown. It is rarely wise to get a new variety from a 
widely different ollmate— removing them even one hundred 
mttes north or sooth Is often inadvisable, New varlerles are 
pften gmUy Qvtr pntlsed, Fortunately there are good varieties In 


almost every county In tbe great corn-growing regions. It Is safer 
to retain these, while carefully trying promising now varieties, 
la selecting extremes should be avoided. Remarkably large varieties 
mature late ; very early maturing varieties are small-eared. Re- 
matkably small-cobbed varieties do not produos large orops; 
very large are umafe in unfavorable seasons, As muoh else as la 
safe is desirable. It is often well to grow a few aores of an early 
ripening variety for early feeding. 

For central Illinois, seleot a comparatively low, short jointed, 
thiokish stalk, with the oars borne low, on short “ shanks the 
ears about nine Inches long, two to two and one-half Inches In 
diameter ; nearly uulform In tblokneis throughout, with 16 to 20 
rows, well filled at each end, and with bat little space between 
the rows ; tbe kernels rather thick, solid and as deep as may be* 
and of any color preferred, as this hit little to do with value. 
Our method of (election has all been In direction of fixing the habit 
of beating butene ear on a stalk, It is believed It would be 
easily possible to grow two good ears on an average. Continued 
selection of two ears would fix this habit, 

Tho best time for selecting seed Is In the early fall, aa then the 
oharaotor of tho Btalk and the time of ripening may be noted. 
Corn need not be thoroughly matured when gathered for seed. It 
may be kept iu many ways ; the essentials being to get >nd keep 
it thoroughly dry. , .. 

Corn Is leas exhaustive to tbe soil than was once supposed, but as 
a rule It should not bo grown more than two years In succession. 
It Is almost always helped by liberal manuring. A good grass 
or clover sod la admirable for It, Fall plowing Is desirable. On 
our pralrlo soils It doos not need deep plowing, Thorough 
irpparatlon of the soil greatly reduoos necessary after-culture, 
['he best time to destroy words la when they oommenoo their 
growth. Early planting is desirable, but this may be overdone. 
It is well to consult both the Almanac and the thermometer. Until 
soil la warm enough for the oorn to germinate, no good oomes from 
planting. Width of rows and number of kernels should vary with 
size of varieties, Exoept'for extra labor In cultivation, drill plant- 
ing is better than hills. Imperfeot and uneven " stands' 4 are a 
chief cause of small orops. It Is not oertaln that It would not be 
wise to plant more thickly then Is desired, and then 41 thin out." 
Re-p’antlug fa usually unsatisfactory. Three kernels to each bill 
arc usually desirable. 13 peolslly early In the season, shallow 
covering is wise. 

The object of cultivating oorn is to deatory the weeds, loosen the 
soil, and in dry weather prevent evaporation ; the loosened surface 
noting as a mutch. Cutting tbe roots is almost always a necessary 
evil. Deep and oloso culture while the oorn Is small may be helpful ; 
later, ouly shallow culture should bo given. With clean land any 
cultivation when.oorn has made large growth will probibly do more 
berm than good.— Farmers' Kevkn\ 

R1IEA IN MEXICO. 


I notice from time to time expression of opinion fby correspon- 
dents iu your columns to tho effoot that successful as tea has beoorno 
Ceylou planters will do well to see that they bo not again oaugth 
as was the case with ooffeo, with all tholr eggs In one basket. Whit 
this In mind, and remembering the nature of your climate in the 
low country and in mid region between it and the hill rangos, I have 
lately been taking notes In regard to the growth of the rhea plant 
from which Is made the well known and valuable China grass as 
well as of Its manufaoturo into a great variety of fabrics. There 
Is a Hbea Manufacturing Company in London, with a factory on the 
tho River Lea, and a large extent of laud in the Madras territory 
whoro tho plant Is being grown and treated for handy shipment. 
During tho currency of the Colonial Exhibition I had frequent op- 
portunities of examining the beautiful fibres and olothB shown by 
the Company in tho Indian Court, They have a'raady induced 
manufacturers to take up the article, but what Is wanted 
Is a larger supply, for there Is very little doubt that many 
thousands of tons of the prepared fibre would be taken at 
paying prices, Having had, whilst In India, seme experience In 
the growth of the rhea plant, I do not hastate to say that it Is 
most readily oultivatable In a moderately good and light soil, In a 
climate such as exists in the Ceylon maritime districts and, oven as 
high up as Ganopola and Kadugannawa In many parts of India 
It is successfully grown, but bltherto the difficulty has been In se- 
parating the fine long fires from the woody stalk, covered as it Is 
with resinous matter. This, the Company declare, can he easily 
and economically can ied out by adopting a very simple prooess 
which they have patended. They are prepared to enter Into en- 
gagements with any persons who will grow the plant and supply 
them with the fibres in the raw state under their patent, In 
plaolng before you, for the Information of your) readers, a few ex- 
tracts from tbe Company’s lately published psmphleat, I hate in 
view the possibility that the oultivatlou may find someone willing 
to give it a trial on a small eoale, in some moderately 
moist distriot Baffrsgara, Kurunegala, the K-laol Valley, Kolu- 
tara, Galle, Matara, and doubtless other localities would be suit- 
able The pamphlet In question says 44 The Rboa Manufactur- 
ing Company will supply seeds and plants and cuttings, and will 
either buy the ribbons or, iu certain oases, aoaept drafts against 
consignments Intended for treatment, and sell them to the best 
advantage of tbo consignor. The Rhea Manufacturing Company 
Is prepared to consider propositions for Its sole agene*££ic such of 
the British Colonies and dependencies as Mtb not already oooupled 
by Its licensees ; the principal duties of such agents being to faoh 
Utate the cultivation of rhoa by even the smallest landholder 
The patent processes of M. Favler, and Professors Fremy anc 
Urbaio, of whioh this Company holds the exolnilve rights, rende 
It possible to oonvert Into ribbons, on the ground where grown, th- 
whole orop so soon as ont, As this Is done without breaking o: 
beating the stems ail the nature and valuable qualities of tbe flbr 
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are preserved, The preparation c£ the’raw material so obtalne 
Is complete d nttthe'.Company’s extensive works on the Elver Lea, 
near Lend on. Growers, therefore, doallug with the Ehea Mann 
factoring oompaoy, Limited, will produoo at the imalleit cost, enri 
will reoelve the highest market rates, Rhea varies In Its yield 
and quality aooordlog to tho latitude Id whioh it Is grown, the land 
in which It is planted, tho time of yoar lu which it Is out, the rain 
fall of the locality, or facility obtainable for artificial irrigation, A 
consideration of paramount Importance Is that the outlay, diligence 
and care Indispensable for a rhea plantation cease (so far as the 
area planted Is concerned) with the eud of the seooud year. After 
tho second year the agriculturist has an increasing and perpetual 
Income, and a minimum expenditure, Rhea Is an evergrtouaad 
once properly planted fills every vacant spot of ground, having 
no room for woeds. The normal crops usually begin only 
after the second year of planting * from that time the crops obtain- 
able throughout India and latitudes from 0 9 to 20° may bs calculated 
as from 8 to 6 per annum, each orop giving la the third yoar about 
J stems per acre. This number however.ai well as the weight 

of eaoh stem and of the fibre in each stem, will vary aooordlng to the 
conditions mentioned above. Taking an Average of four crops a 
year, or 800,000 stem, per acre per years, and 10 green stems (strip- 
ped of their leaves and with the tops off) to the pound and taking 
It also that the ribbons, when decorticated wfil|welgh one-tenth of 
the gross weight of the green stem (stripped i ff its leaves and minus 
Its top) the 800 000 groen stems will weigh 80,000 lb., and should 
yie d 8,000 lbs of dry ribbons. Assuming the soiling prloo of these 
ribbons to be £10 per ton on the ground, there would bo in the first 
and seoond years enough tops for the nursery, plants for transplant- 
ing and stems out for ribbons to cover all costs loourrod, except tho 
original outlay for preparing the ground and purchase of 
plants, Aooordlng to tho statements of the manager 

of the Company, It will require about two millions 
of matured stems to yield a ton of marketable fibr*. worth £.‘10 
The preparation of the ribbons for working into the fibre is, I am 
assured, of tho simplest and most inexpeusivo kiud, by a patout- 
ed process whioh the Company will place at tho disposal of any- 
one working them. I furnish those outliues In the belief that 
some ono, or more with spare land on his hand, may caro to try this 
new cultivation.-— Ceylon Times, 

BRICK TEA> 

By tiie Pebipatetio P;. inter 

In one of my former articles upon Brick Ton, I menlionod that 1 
had written to Hankow — the River Port ou tho Yangizi klong, at 
which Brick Tea for Russia Is made — for information upon certain 
points oonneotod with the Inquiry I was engaged in. By last mail 
I received the following reply from my correspondent In the Tea 
trade, — which adds some in treating jyid useful details to the In- 
formation we ha vo now before us : — 

11 Hankow, 5th March, 18S7. 

“Iam in receipt of fours of the KBh Djoemher ’ • * and I will 
proceed to answer your Inquiries as well as lies In my power 

" The duty on Briok tea entering Russia by Hlaak Soa ports is the 
same as that on Congou tea — the equivalent I heliove, of about 
la 8d per ih ; and no Briok tea oonsf quently enters Russia by that 
route so far as I am aware. The duty on Brick tea vid Klachta 
or Vladivostok Is 5 row Idea gold, (15s) for 40 Russian 
rounds ( — 36 English pounds) — tho equivalent of 5d. per lb Eug 
Psh. The total amount of such tea shipped from here and 
Kuklang by this route for tho 12 months ending December last, 
was 31,000,0001bi. — an increase of some G.000, OOOIbs. over tho 
previous period. The cost of overland freight, in Siberia I know 

to be very high, hut I oannot give you the precise amount. But 

In any oato you may take it that It ^oes not exceed the differ 
enoe between the Siberian and European (Russia) duty ; and of 
oonrse a large proportion of the shipmints henoo does not pro- 
ceed so far as European Russia. 

1 Within recent years the Russian houses horo have substltut 1 
ed steam presses for the old fashlonod Chinese lever press, but 
they still retain the Chinese wooden mould — an attempt to devise 
Iron moulds a few years ago proved quite unsuccossfu 1 . Each 
press will turn out about 900, or 1091 bricks a dey of 24 

hours. The oost of a press I do not know exactly. * 

The tea pressed Is simply broken tea — not fanning*, Mr 
Geo. White can show you no doubt a sample of Haukow 
dust, which is what is actually used. The Bricks are not made 
of any particular dimentionB ; they average about 10 inches 
by 6 inches by 1 Inob, and weigh 2.f lbs E >gliah. In certain 
dtstriots In Mongolia they use what Is termed Green Brick tea, 
whioh Is pressed from tho ooarse leaves of the shrub, uot broken, | 
and still connected with the email twigs, but this forms only a small 
proportion of tho ontlre trade* By the next opportunity I will send 
you an ordinary brick as a specimen, ” 

Then speaking of tho trade in Indian Brick tea my correspon- 
dent goes on to say “ I am afraid you will find a good many 
dlffic.iHtles in the way. The Russian Government is certain to 

’ suoh a trade pretty heavily, to star! with ; and tiro system 
on wXiuh butbuss Is carried on lu the Russian tea trade necessitates 
the employment of large capital, as the merchants give credit for a 
year or more. A shipper from India on nis own aooount would 
most likely remain out of his money for perhaps 18 months,” 

Thus matters are olearlng up all round, and we are beginning to 
understand the position of Briok tea in the world, for the first 
time It Is now evident why Russian merohants in Hankow 
prefer the Immense overland route via Siberia to the less oostly 
ooean route via the fi’aok Sea, and It is as I led you to expeol, , 
, owing to the excessive duty In European Russia. 

Next we learn the startling figures readied by the Briok tea I 
export trade from 2 ports on the YenglzbKIang 31, 000, OOOIbs, « 
In the event ef it w*r between Chin* *ud Ruiil* *t *ny timet 


here Is an awful proapeot Indeed for our low olass teas to have to 
face ! The only market for Briok tea being dosed, a very large 
proportion of these 31 ,000,0001 bs. would no larger be made Into 
brick tea, they would be sent somewhere. These are fired ( pucca ) 
teas remember; not cuioha teas like the Yunan Brick tea. 

Wo also learu that Thibet and Central Asia, including Persia, 
at present are the only markets evor likely to welcome Indian 
Briok tea, save In the event of a war between Cdna aud Russia, 
in whiob wo remained neutral. Upon the ohances any such war 
would offer it would bo oxeremely rash to count, 

Then as to the presses UBed by the Russian merchants, the 
difficulties originally experienced have beon overcome, In the 
Briok tea press to which I called your attention some time baok — 
not the Compressed Tea press, be it understood, This new Briok 
tea press can turn out 4,000 bricks per day of 10 hours ; as 
against the Russian presses spoken of above whioh only turn out 
900 to 1,000 brioks in 24 hours. It employs steel moulds successful- 
ly, and makes a much denser, harder, and better briok In every way, 
than the presses now In use, judging by samples of their bricks 
whioh I have already seen, It makes the brioks of 2£lbs, only 8 
luohee, by 4^ Inches by 2 inch., a saving of 1J inches la length, 
by 1] inches in breadth and by I iuoh In thickness, per brick . 

Next, we find employed for the first time, the term “Green Briok 
Tea,” dlstlugu'shing tho outcha from the puooa Briok tea, and 
we also learn that this “Green Brick Tea ” Is oonsumed In Mon- 
golia, if my correspondent's Informant has not confused Mongolia 
with Thibet, — Indian Planters' Gazette, 

MANUFACTURED CATTLE FOODS. 

We give holow the essential parts of a leofcure delivered on Maroh 
8th before the Royal Manchester, Liverpool, and North Lancashire 
Agricultural Society, by Mr, Alfred Smetham, F.C S., F.I O,, of 
Liverpool, analytical chemist to the association. 

Premising that the severe competition in the importation of foreign 
meat— dead and alive — rendered it necessary to use whatever 
moans who available to raise stock and crops at less cost, the lec- 
turer remarked that during the pasrftweuty years the number of Im- 
ported foods had beon year by yesrlnoreaslng, the farmer may well 
be excused if he fails to gauge aocuratoly the merits of many foods 
all ( quaily vaunted by their vendors. Meauwhilo important improve- 
ments have becumado in the machinery for removing oil from seeds, 
aud there has been consequently a growing poverty of the oakes or 
meal, which being by products, and of Ice* value than tho oxtraoted 
uiJ, are rendered as dovid of oil as the oruaher with the methods 
at his disposal can manage, when it Is romembered that ono part 
oil Is worth moro than twice its weight of starch, sugar, or muoi- 
iago, It will bo easily seen that th(s diminution in the percentage 
of oil Is of gicat practical importance. m 

A fattening beast my bo looked upon as a machine wtiVh 
jhangeB its food Into flesh and fat, and to some extent bone ; but it 
duo* this at a considerable expense of food. Tno changes which take 
plioo arc not simple chemical operations, like those which take 
place in a soap or alkali works whore the greater part of the 
subs' uaoce employed are converted lut> marketable oomrao- 
ditRa ; hut while they are constructive they are likewise dostru- 
itlvo aud tho amount of meat produced bears ouly a oompara- 
•Ively 6m*ll ratio to the food oonsumed. This Is accounted for by 
.he fat that the food has a twofold fuuctlon to perform : prim- 
Rily, to keep up tho htat of the body and supply tho euergy 
recmlrcd by tho animal for iooomotlon &o,, and secondly to form 
[iesh ami fact. It would be posslblo to so feed an animal that 
t would not materially alter In weight from year’s end to year • 
eud - but it would novorthless consume ft great quantitv of food, 
and ’this consumption is the amount required by the animal to 
ive • and except tint Is it ucoessary In »*a’ e the beast alive la 
rdor to fatten it, tho food so eatou is lost to the farmer so far 
is moat production is oonoorned, just as much as If it had 
iurned in a fire. For thin reaeou then tho number of days that that 
'ood is oonsumed in the animal system to no purple should be 
lessened as far as possible, and It is cliRfly for this reason that early 
maturity and profitable feeding are synonymous terms. Another 
rery important reason for early maturity, (a that the oapltal Is 
urned over of teuer, and this eveiy business man knows is one ol 
he sicrets of commercial sucooib. 

Some breeds, and, indeed, Borne animals of the same breed, 
end themsolvos more redlly to tho fattening process than others 
Ju t what I more particularly wish to show Is, not the best breeds 
or any given purpose but the directions In whioh, I believe, 
nprovoiuents in the prosout system of fattening may be made. 
To do this It will be nooessary to begin at the beginning and 
consider tho treatment of calves It may ho said In reply J° this 
that N ituro has provided tbe proper food In furnishing theoow 
with milk ; but a careful consideration of the question from all 
sides will show that while It is true that the oelf Is provided 1 for by 
the mother. It is not uooessorily tho most economical melboa so 
bring up the calf on milk. I wc uld likewise answer that the vvholo 
system P of fattening is dlreotly opposed to Nature, and that, 
therefore, we are not bound at all in tho matter by 
We muB^, of course, do nothing In oppoHtlon to them, bi« > can 

add to and assist them i«» various ways, and tbe orelerlon by 

whioh we most be guided Is simply one of £s.d. { 

A gallon of milk oontains 1 l 16th lb. of solid matter, or real 
food. 8 If. then, we me new milk for feeding » oall v *. worth 
plying Fit with food, taking a gal on 
7d at fid, per lb. Of that pound of solids a quarter, ot mao 

’io.ii.w.bw, .. i... i». *•»“ -rVla.. - 

r ssjt* i s. :;"V» i «& -rp 'j. 

By the use of a property prepared oalf meal, at 2^i B ®wt, 'he 
1 - 
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plaoed by oalf meal. Ai however, the oalf meal would not be quite 
equal weight (or weight to milk solids, the flguree given are 
somewhat too great, but the oaloulation Is sufficently ezaot to isrve 
mj purpose, 

II the foregoing statement be substantially oorreot the question 
naturally arises : '* Oan oa f moala or other similar foods be safely 
need?’’ To this I answer In the affirmative provided proper pre- 
cautions be taken. Assuming then, that a p’im* facie oats has been 
made out in favoar of milk substitutes as a food for oalves, lot me 
give what I oonoelve to be the proper mode of treatment and the 
«rrora to be avoided. In doing this I do not wish la any way to 
dogmatise or to lay down ezaot rules to be followed In all Instanoei, 
but atmplyto state as briefly as may be the general principles whloh 
must govern the inooessful nse of calf meals. 

When the the salt is born it should not be allowed to suok, bat 
•hould be hand'fed for the first week or ten days on milk pure and 
simple, and at the ezplratlon of this time, l! the oaU be 
hen T tby and thriving, some gruel, made by cooking— though 
scalding Is generally sufficient — some calf meal with water, may 
be added to the milk. Tee quantity at first should be very small, 
and the gruel should be made weak, not more than about #lb. of 
meal to a gallon of water. At every succeeding meal the quantity 
of gruel may be Inoroasod, and at the end of another week or a 
fortnight skim milk may be substituted for new milk. If a oream 
separator is In use at the farm, the change from now ml’k to skim 
milk may be made sooner than If the skim milk has been made 
by setting ; because in the former case the iklra mik will be per- 
feotly fresh, and unlikely, therefore, to disturb tho digestive 
Organs. The golden rule to be observed during these transitions is 
that every change should be made gradually, so as to accustom 
the oalf to the new food. At the end of three woeks or a 
month, the skim milk may be gradually abandoned, aud the oalf 
fed upon gruel and such other food as It oan take. 

In using oalf meals In tho place of or in addition to milk, It is 
necessary to carefully watch the health of tho calves, and should 
any appear not to thrive, the diet should at once be altered. If 
however, the precautions which 1 have Indicated be takou there 
need be bnt little fear Of ill results. 

In advocating the ass of the calf tneals I was careful to limit 
ray remarks to properly prepared ones, and this limitation Is as you 
will see a very Important one, 

A good oalf meal must possess two qualities : (1) It mnst be fr^e 
from all iodigcstltde matter ;and (2) it muut contains all tho element 
required for food by theoalf,ln such proportions that practically tho 
whole may be assimilated. Tj make then a successful ca'f m*al 
requires costly machinery for grinding to an Impa’pahlo 
powder and removing tho indigestible mattors, and a knowledge 
both chemical and practical of thospooifio value of feeding materials 
It la not therefore to be woudored at that some small makeup, with 
fl^t Utile capital of olther money or brains, should fo‘et upon 
farmers their worthless wares either from ignorauoo of what is 
required, or from want of tho necessary appliances ; or au undue 
love of gain, Some of these inferior meals have brought culf 
meals generally into disrepute, but I vouturo to think 
that experience will provo the advantage of their use, a»»d in the 
future they will be oocs ‘dared as necessary in roaring the oalf ah 
the oil oakos are in fattening It In maturity. 

I had advocated the uso or gruels undo from prepared caff meals 
In preference to those made from crushed linseed, or oa'moals, bo- 
oaase, if properly prepared, the former are better adapted to their 
purpose, and, as a rule, are much safer to uso. Trie extra oeit of 
calf meals is, I believe, fully compensated for by their greater di- 
gestibility, and the greater ease with which the gruel may be made 

As the oalves progress it Is necessaiy to accustom them as early as 
P f a»l 1» to the more concentrated aud cheaper foods, aud, with this 
end lu view, they should have at their disposal linaoed cake aud 
*' chop, 11 so that ih«y may bo gradually weanod from tho gruels of 
which I have spoken. In this change, as in the forrnor, the diet 
must be altered gradually and with caie 

But It it when this stage Is piafc that tho great exponso com- 
mences, and the hue value of early maturity begins to assert Itself. 
An oz of 1.000 lbs « not Increasing iu weight and k<»pt quiet 
In a stall, will consume more thau half a pound of album 
Inoldt, 7 to 8 bs of oubo-bydrates ; or say, about 10 bs. of 
ran’ze a day. This, then, is the minimum quantity required 
by the ox that It may simply live, aud a calculation will suffice to 
estimate the gain to the farmer for each week that the fattening 
process may be shortened. Taking the present price of malz > at 5\ 
A ton, tho cost of food fn order to euablo the ox Btmply to exist 
would be Aid. A day. and if It be ripened thee months earlier than has 
Min the custom the raving be 50i. If then throe months could be 
saved In fattening 100 such animals there would be « olear gain of 
no lesss than 2501, Irrespective of tho iutorest ou monry and the 
cost of labour. 


Wolff, a Gefeion experimenter, has shown that foroxen tho rol 
tlon of the albuminoids to the carbo-hydrate* should be l to 7 i 
the commencement of fattening and that tho albuminoids should t 
inoreoeed to 1 to 55 towards completion, If fers albuminoids tba 
this be given there must invltnbly be loss of food, whloh m*H*i D 
throuqp the animal In an undigested condition, is absolutely los 
lor the carbo-hydrate* are no good whatever ai manure. If tho cm 
, ol ? er 4 Bld «— viz , the use of too albumluous foe 
—Che farmer has the satisfaction of knowing that all tho carb< 
*u<l that auy undigested albumlnok 
2“. b ° f °und to* manure, and as then* are worth near) 
T* au Jfi ?* y V or ? ? ,w l aro toe loss entailed wilf be tmal 

ski b ? l l* 0 t ' toe farmer, tbereforo, to ascertain tbi 

T h i* f .u*, t ®? , “ 8beMt dt> °" "' > ' 1 httV « * 101 
•hnU^ ti *« 7 a T ,° doth '» *>• mn »‘ *»ko >n*o oon.ld.Mtion tl 
•• °J toe food given, and by making a calculation see that 

Fortunately the various foot 
iuu *}° ®°lL JWf materially In composition, and he wl 

babble, by referring toShe published analyses, to make a caloul 


tlon sufficiently aosurste for the purpose. In reokontng the ratio 
of the albuminoids to the j>arbo*by drains It l« ous ternary to ealou- 
late the latter Into their equivalent of starob, and to do this It Is 
necessary to multiply the percentage of oil by 2i, and add the 
amonnfe to the aggregate percentage of sugar, itaroh, and*maotlage. 
By dividing the percentage of albuminoids Into tho total oarbo- 
hydrates thus obtained, the ratio will be found. a 

Calculations made in the maoner I have jast described show 
that the ordinary foods given to oattle contain less albuminoids 
than are required to conform with ratio* which art found 
to obtain the best results, aud It is for this reason that 
the addition of oil cake and other oonoentrated foods Is found 
to produce such marked result. It Is not merely that the added 
food supplies so muoh more nutriment, but the proportionately 
greater quantity of albuminoids aids In the digestion of the exoess 
of oarbo-hydrates contained |q the ordinary food. If this pro- 
position be allowed, it must be admitted that a suitable aupply of 
oonoentrated foods is the most economical mode of procedure. 

The orops usually grown upon the farm whioh are deeA for 
feeding purposes contain in nearly every Instance less altoflniftfttf* 
than are required for the standard I have laid down for fatten- 
ing purposes. Thus grass and meadow hay have an albuminoid 
ratio of about 1 to 8 ; wheat straw, 1 to 64 ; mtogels, 1 to 8 ; 
whila swedes and otovor hay approaoh olosely to our standard, and 
have a ratio of 1 to 59. It is ovidenfe that any mixture of these foods 
will be deficient In albuminoids, and must therefore fail to prodaoe 
the most beuefiolal results, unless a small amount of albuminous food 
be added to adjust the proportion of albuminoids. The simplest 
method of thus raising the proportion is to add to the diet some 
linseed or ootton oako, or other similar oonoentrated food, and in 
making tho ohoioe of the food or foods, regard must bs had 
to the market prices, making, of course, due allowonoes for 
differences In composition. 

To give a complete account of all the foods now In the market, 
would oocupy more time thau I have at my disposal ; bat a few 
remarks upon the more important may not be out^of place, The 
earliest and most important oako used for feeding is linseed, 
whioh is, or was, the residue left in crushing linseed by hy- 
draulic pressure to remove tho oil. As raanafaotured fifteen or 
twenty years ago, it contained 10 to 14 por cent of oil, 20 to 30 
por cent of albuminoid, and abont 3 ) per oenft of digestible carbo- 
hydrates ; but owing to Improvements in hydraulic machinery the 
oil left iu tho press cuke does not amount to muoh more than 
half of what it did formerly. Other methods have been ^also dovtBod 
whereby the oil is almost completely removed by mcaos of bisul- 
phide of carbou, or petroleum spirit, and the resulting oake or meal 
in fcl.ua deprived of Its m nit Important constituent. What is here 
stated as true of UriBoud cako is truo also of all cakes and meals 
which aro tho rutddues of oil extraction processes, and I need not, 
therefore, (specially treat of tho deterioration of other tsakes and 
meals, under their respective headings. I bavo already stated that 
oil roady-formod, iu oako or mea*, is worth 2.^ times its weight of 
*t;-roh, sugar, or mucilage, and the removal of, say, 7 per cent of 
oil would reduce the vaUi* of the oake by nearly 10 per cent, and 
I think I am not ov< r.jfca’ing the oaso when I say that, taking the 
average of linseed cuko sold, tho reduction In food value is not loss 
tha*> 8 percent. Fortunately the general 'depreciation in the price 
of feeding *tuffi has rendered the systematic adulteration of linseed 
O tke almost a thing of the past, and tho competition In trade aud 
the introduction of other foods have brought the selling price to 
very nearly Its true value. 

Tho richest of the cakes in ordinary use Is deoortloated cotton 
cake. This, as a rule, oontalns from 10 to 12 per oent of oil, and 
about 42 per cout of albuminoids, aud a comparatively small quan- 
tity will, therefore, raise the albuminoid ratio to the given stand- 
ard. For many purposes it is the obeapest food that oan be pur- 
chased, but, owing to its concentration, it requires a considerable 
amount of judgment and skill to use It economically. As a rule it 
i* best to mix It with a starchy food, enohas trifclzo, in about equal 
p: oportlone, Such a mixture has a composition not far differ log 
from linseed cake, aud may be used in plaoe of It, at a considerable 
saving of cost. 

The und< corticated, or whole seed, ootton oake it manufactured 
largely in England It Is made from the some seeds as the decor- 
ticated, but it is reduced in va’uo by the presence of from 20 to 25 
per oont of worthless husks, and sometimes coutaios a considerable 
quantity of “ cotton-wool,” The presenoe of the woody fibre and 
•• cotton wool ” has uot (infrequently been the osuie of stoppage In 
aufmals, not a few such Instances having oome Uuder my Immediate 
notice, It Is preferred by many farmers because It is less oonoen- 
trated than tho decorticated, but, takiog Into acoount the market 
prices, it Is really less economical, as it oontalns only 6 per 
cent of oil and 25 por cent of albuminoids. 

Malxe meal is a cheap and effective food, but It oannot be used 
fQt adjusting tho albuminoid ratio, beoause It Is found to contain 
only about 10 percent of albuminoids. It has 5 per osnt, of oil, 
and nearly 70 peroout of starch and digestible oorbo-dydrates, 
During the last year or two a oake made by pressing the 
germs of malzi whioh are separated by the roller prooess, 
has been introduced Into England The germs are ’ m 

albuminoids and oil than the remainder of the seed, and aim oak e 
has a greater feeding value. If made In any la rgVtju entity It will 
be a valuable addition to our list of foods. 

Somewhat similar to maize are oats wheat, end barley, the 
first being the richest in albuminoids and oils, and having an 
albuminoid ratio of I to 55. Pcas aud beans are rloh In albuminoids 
but contain scarcely any oil, Palm-nut aodcoooanut oakes and 
meal* are rich and valuble foods, more particularly for dairy 
stock. 

Feeding experiments have shown that Irrespective of the albu- 
minoid ratio, a mixture of foods will produce better results 
thin a slnglo food having the same amount of digestible 
Ingredients* This Is doubtle*| chiefly due to the (sot 
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that la the mixture the constituents, more particularly the oarbo- 
hydrates, are more varied, In linseed maollege predominates ; 
la malae, staroh ; ead la looaet beans, eager. If e mixture of 
tbefe three be nude, maollege* i torch, and sugar will be present 
In apptoxlmately e q U *i proportions, and the digestive organs will 
toveiats work to do to obtain a given amount of nutriment ; and 
consequently the beeile are able to ooneame and assimilate a larger 
quantity of food, with the remit that fattening goe« on at a 
greater paoe, 

This mot haa been mainly Inetrumental In bringing Into the 
market of late year* a larger number of mixed meats and cakes. 
When prepared from pure and sound materials, and mixed with 
due regard to the proper composition, and sold at a fair prioe, 
tbaae meals and oskee may be advantagaona ! y used, and In many 
Inatanoea will be fonnd to yield satisfactory remits As, however, 
suoh foods may be made of almost any oomposhion, It is advisable 
to bay only snob at are of guaranteed strength, or are sold by 
flrma in whom Implioit confidence oan be reposed. 

What I have already said with regard to the food required by 
^Mtentng animals has paved the way for the seoond part of my 
ml jut, via,, milk prodnotlon. If we were justified In looking upon 
a fattening animat as a maohlne In which the food constituents 
were transformed Into meat, we are stlil more justified in consi- 
dering a milking oow In this light. As In the former oaie a certain 

R rllon of the food oonsnmedls utilised In ilmplyaliowing the cow 
re and to maintain Its oondltloo, and It is only the food that 
Is given In txoess of this quantity that oan be economically em- 
ployed In the prodnotlon of milk. It is no more possible to obtain 
milk from a oow without proper food than it is to obtain doth from 
a loom wlthont a proper supply of the neoessaty fibres ; and it may 
perhaps, make tne matter clearer If we first ooniider what are tho 
substances produced by a oow In fall milk, if we assumed that a 
oow prodnoes say five gallons of milk a day we shall find 
from ohemloal analysis that It parts with nearly 2lb», of 
butter 21bs. of albuminoids oh|efly In the form of oaieln, 
or ourd ; 2£lbs, of milk sugar, and &lb. of mineral con- 
stituents ; to produoe which, assuming nothing whatever to 
be lost, would require, roughly, |about lOlbs. of linseed oake 
of good quality. If we add to this the lOlbs, of maize required 
to enablo the oow to live, we obtain, as a minimum food supply for 
a oow froluoiog 5 gallons of milk a day, no less than 20 lbs. of 
an equal mixture tf linseed oake and maize, or, what would be the 
o»se In practice. Its equivalent In other foods. A« mlik contains 
about 87 percent of its weight of water, it is found best to supply 
milch oows with a liberal allowance of snooulent food, and to sup- 
plement this with a comparatively small proportion of the more 
ooooentrated foods. The necessity of doing this will be made 
apparent by a consideration of the composition of milk, which It 
fonnd to have an albuminoid ratio of I to 3 3, and to contain a 
large proportion of fal. Meadow grass has a ratio of 1 to 8, and it 
Is olear therefore that unless some more albuminous food be 
given, a considerable amount of the food wilt b« absolutely wasted ; 
snd there oan be no doubt, therefore, of tho wisdom of giving oows 
at giaas an allowance of oake or meal, Wolff states that the food 
of the miloh oow should have an albuminoid ratio of 1 5, but this 
doubtless, Is rather high and a less expenditure than would be 
thus entailed would be more profitable. Nevertheless, from 3 to 
61bs of oake or meal a day may be profitably given to oows, the 
quantity being regulated by the quality of the foods, and moire 
particularly by tne nature of the grass. 

In making oalulations as to the cost of thus highly feeding 
stook, oare must be taken not to oharge the whole amount to thi£| 
Inorease In milk or meat. It has been shown by Lawos and 
Gilbert, and other experimenters, that from 90 to 95 per oent. of 
the nitrogen consumed In oonoentrated foods is voided by the 
animal, and if the manure be properly treated is available as plant 
food. We shall not therefore greatly err if wo take 90 per oeut 
of the nitrogsn contained in a food as valuable as manure, aud 
If we plaoeAhe value of ammonia at id. a lb , we find that the 
residual value of deoortloated oolton oake woull be about 31. 
for every ton of oake oonaumed. Suoh an addition to the manure 
of the farm will enable the farmer to grow heavier orops, and oon- 
eequently to rear more stook or keep a greator number of oows aud 
as rent and taxes are constant quantities, it follws that the profit 
per head will be proportionately Increased .— Ch mist and Druggists, 


FELSPAR AS A POTASH MANURE. 


Sir,— 1 obierve In your Issue of the 20th Instant that Dr. Attken 
baimade some successful experiments on the manorial properties of 
ground felspar. Ordinary pink felspar, known mineralogloally as 
ortkoc arc, forms one of the oonetituente of granite aud oonslats 
ohhfly of ellloa alumina, and abont 12 per oont of potaib, As felspar 
It generally regarded ae an Insoluble mineral, it may be of interest 
to draw attention to a series of experiments on the solubility of vari- 
one minerals, described by Mr* A Jhonstone In the lately published 
Transactions of the Edinburgh Geological Sooiety. At page 282, 
vol 5* Mr. Jhonetone elates that he took three pieces of orthoolaie, 

. , after carefully weighing them put them into separate vessels 1 
containing distilled water saturated with oarbonlo sold gas, and 
aUoweMneb) to remain Immeriod for three months 
The first specimen was placed in a flask, wbiok was then 
oorked and pnt away on a shelf, where It remained motionless 
daring that period. The seoond was suspended iu a beaker, the 
water In which It wee Immersed bolng agitated for about ton 
minutes every day for the three months. The third was plaoed 
In a ■hallow dish and barely covered with the oarboulo acidulated 
water bo that the upper auifaoe of the orystal was nearly in 
oloae ooniaot with the air. The water wee gently shaken for 
abont top minutes every day daring the three months. 

When the specimens were examined at the end of that period, 
ttofint to* tooomt slightly softer on lha surfaoe than before, but 


had soaroely deoreaeed In weight and the liquid surrounding It, 
when evaporated down scarcely left any residue. The second 
specimen was deoldedly softer, and the eolatlon'Wt a residue con- 
taining potash aud oarbonlo aold, with traoes of lime and soda, Tha 
upper surfaoe of the specimen which had been In almost olose oon- 
taot with the air was fonnd to have altered its appearance and to 
| have ohanged Its bright tranilnoent aspect and become covered with 
an opaque dust-Uke crust of kaolin. The solution left a larger 
residue consisting of potash, soda and oarbonlo aold, with traces of 
lime aud silica. 

Ia these and other experiments on various felspathfo minerals, It 
was always found that decomposition takes place fastest when tho 
water Is !o ready contact with air. 'The more air, In faot along 
with water, the more rapld'y dealntegratlen prooeeds. These 
results are agriculturally of Interests, as they show the 
comparative ease and rapidity with which felspar oan be 
decomposed and its alkaline lugredlente dissolved oat. The 
experiments were made on single crystals of felspar, with the 
smallest possible eurfaoo ou which the atmospheric disintegrating 
elements oould work. By grinding the mineral, and so enor- 
mously increasing the surfaoe, the alkalies might be praotfoaily 
all extracted in a season, If the powder wore used as a light 
manure. 

The felspar used In Dr Altken’s experiments was obtained from 
Norway; but there Is no need of going so far a Sold as this mineral 
exists In abundance In tho remote parte of our own Highlands, and 
in some of the very poorest dlstriote where the crofters are moat 
in need of employment The western ooaete of Sutherland and 
Rose, with the whole of the outer Hebrides, oonsist of barren 
traots of gneiss, traversed by multitudes of veins of peg- 
matite’— a ooarse variety of granite, chiefly made up of 
orthoolaie felspar. Water power Is often abundant in these 
poverty-stricken parts of Britain, and tho mineral might there be 
quarried and ground, am’ shipped to the south at a cheap rate,— 
H. M. Cadell, In. — North British Agriculturist 


A SUGGESTION FOR AGRICULTURISTS. 


One of the moat striking features of onr Indian gardens is the 
abnormal growth —to KngHrb eyes — of many well known English 
garden-plaute in this country Petunias flourishing like original 
sin, and sowing themsolves like nettlos all ovor an Indian 
garden ; Phlox in suoh luxurianoo that Sutton and Sons seeing It 
might die of envy ; Fleliotropo in bulky bushes, roses of ohoioest 
kinds straggling with tons of blossom ia vast heaps and 
hedges ; Sun-flowers of a bulk ; and girth and oolor fit to 
take first prizes In tho host English oompany ; and Chrysanthe- 
mums of every hue and shade prolific ae thefcwlldest breeds. 
And the flowers we have mentioned, are of no #e type 
or Isolated Natural Order. They aro a handful taken at hapha- 
zard from the plant world <it Home, and transplanted lo this 
country to flud, for some reason or anothor, olroumstanoei three 
times as favourable to their development, In spite of poor soll,blaz!ng 
sun, and ludlfforent horticulture. The tame holds good with 
vegetables. Carrots like logs of mutton ; beet root whioh might 
almost be carved Into oanoes, peas that English gardeners may 
dream of but never see ; oabbages so olosoTy grown that they 
actually die of suffocation ; and a liuudred other English vegetables 
that In parts of India reach a!polnt of exoallouoe unattainable at 
Home. It Is true that most if not all of them degenerate In the 
seoond or third generation but muoh of this falling off is 
due to the * na',lis unscientific method of raising and oolleotlng 
seed for next year's orop and even if it should be found Im- 
possible in the plains of India to grow seed equal to English seed 
the latter can always be imported or better still soloentifio farms 
might be established in the UiHs where the olimato is thoroughly 
English for raising seed of suoh plants as may be required. 
For the present tho broad faot is enough, that many EogUsh 
flowering plants and many English vegetables do Infinitely better 
in this oonntry than at Home. The noxt thing Je the application 
of that faot to oommeroial uses. 

Ia Earope, herb farms, for the growth of plants whose produota 
have some special market value, are one of the most remunerative 
forms of agrloulture, and in some oountrlee whole dlstriote are 
given np to the cultivation of some single flower for export. We 
may take, for Instance, the consumption of anob herb produote In 
America, where they are almost all Imported, with the excep- 
tion of the oil produced from peppermint, aud of that a considerable 
quantity Is exported. Of-vaiuable oils extracted from other flower- 
ing planti, tho following are staple articles of sale and consumption 
by perfumers, diuggists, artlBts, and nthors -the market values are 
attached to the articles anise, $1 75 per pound ; bergamot, $2 ; 
native citionello, G5 cents, (this is the oummtn sweet-scented, 
yellow flowered currant, commonly called cltronelle/) American 
cummin, $4 50; fonnel, $4-25; rose geranium $10; lavender, 00 
oents ; lemon, $ 2 ; orangefiower (NorolS) $30 to $70; sweet orange 
$1 75; bitter orange. $3 75 ; peppermint, $2 65 to $3 ; pennyroyal, 
$1 40 ; spearmint, $3 ; tansy, $3-50 ; thyme, $1 ; wlntergreen, $21 
wormwood 7 to $9. * 

Of flowera dried, the following aro need In regular commerce 
American calendula, 24 cents per pound ; chamomile* 30 oente ; 
elder, 14 cents ; lavender, 4 oonts ; mullein. 70 oente ; American 
saffron, 30 oeuts, and Spanish $10 to $12, all per pound. 
Of leaves, the Hit is almost endless, bat we may add that 
a large quantity is used in the preparation of smoking tobacco, in 
some of whioh the odours and iUvoors are easily rsoognleed. Of 
lavender flowers, 50,000 pounds are Imported yearly from Germany 
for this use, while coriander, anise, fennel, onmmln, and caraway 
seeds, and laurel, sweet otover, dill and rosemary leaves are also used 
in large quantities for making what aro known ae flavours for the 
tpbaooo manufacturers* a A 
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Now these are only a few of the d ffurent vrgetablo promotion# 
widely used lu ike United Statoa and imported for the purpose, 
How many are used la ike different countries of the world it wou’d 
he hard to gue*s. Among Hum all a Urge mimbar we may be 
assured would grow in India with a luxuriance unknown in colder* 
laudi. Government might easily do worne than to try experiments In 
the different province! of India with all plants whose prodaots com* 
mend a commercial value, at dare capable of export. A list might 
then he published of those which are peculiarly adapted to growth 
In this oountry. At first, at any rate, Government might undertake 
to supply the sood at a moderate coat, together with information as 
to preparation and export of the product. Wormy bo quito sure 
that lu India the produce of any plant which flourished In this pro- 
vince, as, say, the marevknl N*e\ rrno fi>uriehos, w uld soon 
oommaud tbo tuaikots of the world— Umil and Military Quzrfte, 


PEPPER ADULTERATION. 

The publ/o analysts are following up tholr recent action with 
poivrette, by insistu ting proBccittlone for the adulteration of White 
Pepper with Long Pepper, Iu the drat mao tiiod, a giooer, who 
appears to have bought iu good faith, has boon fined for Iho Bale 
of this admixture, in which it was shown that the sample contain- 
ed quito 50 ptr cent of Long Popper, As white Popper coats at 
the lowest Hid per lb., widlo Long Pepper can lie had at about 
6£L, lb, this proportion would yield a prtfifc to the grinder of 
2|J per lb., on the ordinary profit of wholesale grinders varying 
from & to pi. per lb. on common Peppers. Tills will show the extent 
Of thejemptation hold out to this form of adu Iteration, whloh It 
appears that the law Is now about to repress. n dto possibly the 
mixture would, however, be sold uuusideiakly below the proper 
lowest price of ground White Peppot (11;, I at the moment at 
ffrg> cost), iu which oaso the Long Popper woo d bn used to stoure 
the trade of those who supply tho real ground White Pepper of 
commerce. Till quite reoontly the use of Long Pepper for mix- 
ing with grouud White l'tppur was absolutely unheard 
of in the Spice trade, and, in fact, no one acquainted 
with the properties and qualities of tho two Bubstanoes 
would think of mixing thorn togoihor, for ordinary trade purposes. 

If the mixing were carried far enough, Indeed, the medicinal taBte 
and smell of Long Popper would not take long to de 8 troy the 
demand for White Paper, gnd tho authorities thus aot entirely in 
the Interest of the Peper trado. Long Popper, In fact, renders hot 
meat almost uneatable, and several cases havo reccnPy transpired 
wherwepper kas been returned to tho retail grocers who supplbd 
It, on this ground. The retail grocers can readily detect this 
praottoe by smelling the White Pepper supplied fo them in hulk, 
for once known, the Long Pepper taint is readily recognised. 
Samples of Long Pepper can readily bo proprred, by pounding up 
a few pods, if they desire to check their Block* of White Pepper, 
It will be well for retailers to examine their stock, and to com* 
munloato with the wholesale houses, from whom thay may have 

bought, in all oases oi doubt, now that a h gal judgment |, aa keen 

obtained that the use of Long with White Pepper is au adulter- 
itlon. Long Pepper in its proper p’aue, and Held undor its own • 
name, is of oourse a perfectly legitimate article of commerce, and 
It serves a very useful purpose in the various pickles 

The following remarks are from the Liverpool Courier of August 
18 . 1886 :— * 

It must not be imagined that the Long Pepper prosecutions are a 
mere matter of sentiment or an invocation of )«>gal machinery simply 
to enforce the letter of tho law. Long Pepper do©B something 
more than increase the bulk of the Pepper with which it is mingled, 
and thus it differs from poivrette As Dr. Campbell Brown ex* 

J Gained In a reoent contribution to the Analyst , Long Pepper is tho 
rult of XheOkavica lUxburyku whose plautagrew wild by tho aide 
of the water oourses of India, and invariably bring with thorn a 
mass of dirt imbedded to tho crevices and irregularities of the fruit ; 
the colleotors taking care to increase rather than lessen the dirt! 
because they are paid by weight for what they carry to the 
merohante. A recent contributor in Ike Product Market Review 
deolares that the earthy medicinal taste and peculiar drug 
like email of Long Peppar quite destroyod the flavour of White 
Popper whlob, trade view of tho substance la supported by the 
opinion of Dr, Campbell Brown, who says; •• Not only Is Lodg 
Pepper a fraudulent admixture in Ground Pepper, but It 
Is objectionable on tbo soore of quality and flavour. Its dis- 
agreeable offensive odour is developed by warmth. Any candid 
person can convince himself of the real cause of the objections 
which housekeepers and grocers alike have to ground Long Pepper 
If he wlU heat up a piece of cold meat between two plates, and 
•prlnkle some fresh Long Pepper on it ; tho smell aud flavour are so 
offensive that he will be obliged to reject the meat. 1 ' The plant 
whose oompact fruit spikes (wheu sun-dried) form the debited Long 
Pepper resembles In seme respeots llie o< mmon British plantaiu 
need for pet birds, and is altogether different from the Pipere Nig - 
9*tim which supplies the roal condiment for the dinner table. Though 
Long Pepper may serve a useful purpose of Its own, it has no legt 
ftlmatepiaoo as a substitute for Pepper proper, and its use as a 
aophlstloating agent with Ground Pepper is a distinct fraud, dLab 
ling the adulterator to increase bis gains at the expense of both the 
•toraaoh and the pocket of the oonsumer. It would hardly pay the 
retailer to adulterate h nvolf, but U he purchases hU Pepper at 
rather less priocs then those current in the market, ho must have 
a shrewd suspicion that the wholesale dealer has resorfcod to IHe- 

S ltlmate methods to meet the requirements of cheapness.— Vioduce 
tarketi^Revicw, * 


COMPETITION IN WHEAT-GROWING. 


A writer In the current number of the Quarterly Review on 
* Competition In Wheat Growing” deals with the eat ject from a 
somewhat novel point of view. Moat people tn.EngUnd'ara toons- 
tomed to think of the English farmer being beggared and driven 
from the field, while tho Amerioan>heat-grower seouree ’the bulk 
of the trade and waxes wealthy. That the Idea is a very errone* 
ous one, this article seems dearly to make out, It is not only wheat- 
growers In England that have been wholly or partly ruined by the 
long period of low prioes. American farmers have suffered, If any- 
thing, more severely, their flnanolal condition places a large num- 
ber of them on the verge of bankruptcy, and in the etruggle for 
exietenoe among the wheat-growers of , the world, tholr ohanoee of 
holding out are Inferior to those of their British competitors. This 
is certainly ohanged reading for the Eaglish farmer, of whose posi- 
tion, it is usual to speak of.on the platform and In the press, as all 
but hopeless; and the arguments brought forward in support of jp ^ 
sanguine a view of the situation will merit careful examination 
more specially as they have an important bearing on the production 
of wheat in India, wbloh has of reoent years come to be one of the 
ohief Industries in our midst. The wrltor’s main contention Is that 
during the last few years wheat has been grown at a loss all the 
world over, India oxoepted. This is due primarily to the enormous 
extension of the wheat area of the world, and a consequent glut of 
the market. Thus, for example, In the deoade ending 1880 tho 
ooreage under wheat In the United States alone rose from nineteen 
millions to noarly thirty-eight millions ; In Australia, in the ten 
years ending with 1884, there was an increase of over two million 
sores of wheat ; according to an offiolal report the wheat acreage in 
Bombay Is believed to have been doubled during the last twelve 
years ; the wheat area of all India, Including tne Native States 
was over twenty-sevon million acres last harvest, an increase of 
probably ono fourth of that large acreage sinoo 1874, when India 
first began to export wheat on an extouslve soolo ; and Egypt and 
Chili also helped to ovorstock the wheat markets of Europe. It is 
clear that the enormous Increased supplies wore quite out of pro- 
portion to the needs of the increased population of Europe, The 
Inevitable result was a fall In tbeprloe of wheat to a point wbloh 
has rendered Us cultivation unprofitable botlu In England and in 
America. •‘Growing wheat at a loss,” as tho writer In the Quarterly 
remarks, 11 is an operation that cannot be persisted In for a long 
period on an extensive scale,” His conclusion is that In Amerioa 
we shall speedily witness a large shrinkage in the aroa under wheat, 

In which event the market will reoover tone, an average price per 
quarter— forty to forty-five shillings — will be reached, at whloh by 
calculations of proved acouracy it Is shown to be possible to grow 
wheat with a margin of prefit in England, and the good old days 
will como back for the British farmer. 

The writer refers to numerous clliotal documents and has been 
to the pains of collecting elaborato tables of ^Htatfstlos. to establish 
his contention that wheat growing lu America is at present being 
carried on at a ruinous loss, only a vrry few fanners being able to 
shew the barest margin of profit representing earnings leas than 
those of an ordinary farm labourer. All the official evidenoe being 
oollated, the startling result is brought out that the American 
wheat crop of 1885 was actually grown at a loss of over seventeen 
million sterling ; aud as tho reports 'on the oost of cultivation, 
on which the official estimates arc based, are certainly too low, by 
, about ten shillings an acre on an average, tbo total loss on the crop 
may be put down at fully double the amount just stated, 
or £34,000,000. Visual proof of the embarrassod condition of 
American farmers is not difficult to find, deserted farms, fore- 
closed mortgages, and petitions in insolvency being quite common 
in most States. The fdot is, that, in addition to having to contend 
with the fall in prioes, the American farmer is rapidly losing two 
exceptional advantages he has hitherto enjoyed — oheap lands and 
natural fertility, His orops, too, are more liable to serious damage 
aud partial destruction. Then, the fall in rents over Eogland Is 
also helping to bring the British farmer to oonditions of equality lu 
wheat production. A most important faotor, moreover, in the 
working out of the problem is the calculation as to how soon the 
inorease of population in the United States will compel the country 
te cease from exporting wheat. The population of the United 
States rose during the decade 1887-80 from 38,558.371 to 50,155,783. 
At the same t&te of !norea«e, the number In 1800 will be nearly 65£ 
millions. During the five years ending with 1884 , ths average 
annual consumption of wheat in the United States was nearly 
324,000,000 bushels, aud tho average export 140,000,000 bushels. 
Working without these figures, the writer arrives at the oonoluslon 
that by the end of the oe ntury the present production of wheat in 
America will be Insufficient for home requirements, and that 
European countries will have to look elsewhere for that main por- 
tion of their foreign supply wbloh at present comes to them across 
the Atfautio, 

As all tbeio considerations have a direct bearing on the ohanori 
of India beoomlng the granary of the world, It will be Interesting 
to note the reviewer's comments on the condition of the trade hej 
He subscribes to tbe generally admitted opinion that the extri 
ly low prioes that o! late prevailed In the European Mikets are, 
attributable to the large inorease in the supply from India, and 
he also holds tbo muoh more disputable view that the extension 
of the wheat area In India iu (ace of these low prices Is solely due 
to tho low gold value of tbe rupee, whloh has the praotloal effect 
of giving a handsome bounty on every bushel exported from Iodia* 
As we have indicated, this latter point is open to a good deal of 
argument. Indeed, tbe writer's own previous ‘line of reasoning 
is not altogether consistent with suoh a oonoluslon. By 4he fierce* 
ness of oompetttloo, the prioe of wheat In Europe has been driven 
. far below the figure at whloh It oan be grown either In Amerioa or 
I In England without loourrlng a lots* India. howavar f baa btaa abla 
1 to pour In bar lappllcs, and make a profit jmplti tow priori, Xht 
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ebbing value o! the rupee may have' pertly aided her in leourlng this 
position! but It is jumping to a somewhat rath oono uolon to say 
that this baa been the only cause at work. la loot, it Is abundantly 
olear that wheat oao be grown In India and carried to England at a 
very considerably lower figure than Is possible In the case of 
America, and this fact must In tbe end assert lt«olf apart ah 
together from the relative value of the rupee, When Anerioa 
oeases from the suloldal policy of growing wheat for export at an 
enormous loss, the supplies from that quarter will fall eft, and 
the ptioe of the artlolo will reoover In the benefit of this 
rise India will participate, and so even should tho rupee go 
up In value, her ability to hold her own In the market will be 
unaltered. Moreover she has a great retorve of powor in the 
faot that Improved railway communication and lowered 

freights — there Is overy indication that, with uew services 
being started, we are enteriug on an era of much oloser 
competition among shipping oompauieB trading to the East 
—will largely lessen the expense of placing her wheat ou 
the European marketr. Then when the adulteration of the 
article— either through iguoraut methods of agriculture or | 
by wilful sophistication — has ceasod, and wo no longer behold the | 
faroe of the ship In every twenty carrying heme n cargo of 
•♦dlit," a farther saving must on all grounds of common 
jenso be effected. So, though the dopreoiatod rupee may 
have given a fillip to the wheat trade of India, it Is pal- 
pably absurd to make it solely responsible for the increased 
volume of trade. We would present the writer in tho 
(Quarterly lievitw with a little arithmetical calculation. The 
average price of wheat in England in 1880 was 31s. per 
quarter. By the writer's own calculations tho minimum price that 
will allow wheat to be grown at the barest pnjib in England or 
In America Is 40s. per quarter. Therefore if l>y lessened production 
this advance of over l In prloo Is attained, it is olear that the valuo 
of the rvpee may also advance } without tho position of the Indian 
cultivator being at ail affootod, lie would bo paid prccboly the 
same number of rupees for his quarter of wheat — with 32 o paid 
and the rupee at Is, 4d. he gets Us. 24, with 4th. paid and the 
rupee at Is. 84. ho would also got Ks 24, This appears to us to 
completely do away with the argument that tho future of tho 
wheat trado of India depends solely ou tho depreciation of tiro 
lupee. It further points to the conclusion that India 1ms no need 
to rely on suoh a rotten crutch to maintain her present position in 
the trade, and may furthor foonfideutly ojtpoot in coursne of years, 
when the home demand in America .will absorb imr ow supplies, 
to become the undisputed wheat-producing centre for the world, 
— Tmci of India, May 18, 

DISCUSSIONS ON INDIAN DRUGS. 

A report has just been iaiued of the prooeodiugs at tho fourteen 
• « conferences” ou Indian produce held at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition in dune and July last. 

A large number of samples of Indian drug! aud other oammo- 
dltles were exhibited at these meetings, and some discussion 
took place concerning the posibillty of finding an outlot in the 
Europoan market for manyarticles hitherto quite, or almost unknown 
outside India. At the conference on drugs a well-known quinine 
manufacturer called attention to the faet that of all cinchonas, tho 
Ledgeri*na variety is acquiring the highest popularity for quluiuo 
making while the Oaliiay a, and Otficianalii varieties are most 
esteemed for the munufaotnre of other cinchona preparations^ As 
tho Cinchona lodgcnana can bo cultivated at much lower altitudes 
than the others it was decided to communicate this informa- 
tion to the Indian Medical and Botauloal Departments. 

When discussing gums and resins tbe question aresi what oould 
be done to stimulate the successful exportation of theao commodities 
from l?dia, aud it wub then poiutod out that the London gum mar- 
ket was especially liable to suffer loss through being glutted with 
inferior gums. It was stated so be a prevailing tendency among 
Indian gum merchants to mix and adulterate their goods, whereas 
the trade oould only prosper if tho shipments sent over were of 
unifotm quality, and free from dirt or other foreign matter In 
Loudon a consignment becomes almost unsaleable If In the interior of 
the packages Is placed a quantity of a tota'ly different gum from 
that shown on the surface. On reaching the docks tho paokagos 
are examined, and, if neocsnary, assorted, lltlf, or broken pack- 
ages, cannot be sold, and unless, therefore, the nativos prepare 
honest consignments, the trade will go to other channels, which 
would be all the more regrettable as the present scarcity of Africa* 
gums offers a favourable opportunity to Indian shippers to secure a 
leading position in our market. 

At the conference on olls.seeda, perfumery, a large assortment 
Of flowers, tubers, and roots attracted particular attontloq, It 
folded specimens of Nerium odorum, NardcsLachyt Jatammsi, 
ociinwn Bcuilicum, Ooimun i nctum, Pogostcmon Patchou y, 
Santalum ahum , and SauMiiiea Lappa. The last mentioned 
1« tbe stored costas root of the anolonts, and U imported into ludla 
from Oaehmere. 9 

A 'sample of otto from cananga [odorata, or ylang ylang, was 
iftldtobt the first mvwUUM from Indio, while tho tubns oj 


CyperUA rotundut , aud the oil prepared from them were also pro* 
nouooed quite now to Europe, The tubers are largely used in 
Upper India to perfume clothes, A large assortment of essentia} 
oil of Jatmimum Sambac was shown, and elicited the expression 
of opinion that If a uniform supply oould be obtained It would fetch 
a good price in the London market, The same opinfon was given 
with regard to tho otto of Mentha viridit, tho sample being pro- 
nounced superior to nnythiug thot had been seen in London for 
some time. 

The three moBt important modiolnal oils exhibited were Qyno • car* 
dia ojdratit, or Chaulmugta oll.whfoh has boon recommended for the 
treatment of phthisis, various forms of skiu disease, and rheumatic 
gout, Pongamia g abra t one of the most valuable of Ihdian modi- 
o'nal oils, which is extensively used by the natives for all forms of 
eruptions of tho skin and prickly hoit, but which was now shown 
for tho first time in Exiopo, and P.<ora!cii corylifolia , an oil used 
in the treatment of skin dlaraae, tspoolally lu Southern India. It 
waa thought that tho oils of Aroclvi Injpngum, Bdtaia htifalia , and 
CvcOi nuFifer* woro the mrst hopoful for the soap trado, Consi- 
derable interest was shown in Ui<vposslblijty of India extending tho 
cultivation qf the ollvo. It was thought that if this oould bo done, 
the const queuoo would bo serious to some parts of Europe, but In- 
valuable *o nutnorous iiulustrit'H that wore driven to seek substitute! 
for the A)r< ady too highly. priced olive oli. Simples of most of the 
oIIb named wore furnished to ono ct the principal English soap- 
makors, and reports wero promised of the experiments which he 
wouldjnstltute. 

At tho close of thin conference samples of Indian made soaps 
wbio Bhown, principally from the Mo rut factory, and a collection 
of crude potrolium, partly contributed by the Assam Trading Com- 
pany. On this occasion tho singular theory was propounded, that 
petroleum la an oil produced from lidi suddenly killed by an Influx 
of salt Into an inland lake, and it was suggested that the part of 
India which should le moot carefully examined for petroleum was 
Ajmere aud other locaPtios In the vicinity of the great salt lakes. 
The assortment of Indian dyo* wna of an extremely comprehen- 
sive character^ and IloIu led a large number of specimens almost 
uukucwu lu Europe. 

Tho many varieties of cu'ch exhibited attracted especial attention 
among tho merchants present who, sccuBtomed to handle only that 
vatioty of cutcii whl h is produced hi llurmah, had never seenjthe 
Kumaou crystalline form of the article, and considered It to bean 
impure k’nd of gambler, and uot cutcii, It was explained to be pro- 
duced from Acacia catet n<i l by a different process from that followed 
in Pegu. Dr Watt drew attention to tho auxiliaries used In India In 
dyeing, and stated that a great deal of tho success of the native 
dyeing and printing was duo to tho fact that so may clearing and 
Intensifying agents wero used with tho dye-stuff! proper, the merits 
of which woro not fully understood by European dyers. Scarcely 
any process of dyeing In 1 adia i» attempted without a considerable 
uumbor of astringent ro agents oi a vegetable nature, Jld a compli- 
cated series of mordants of a mineral character. Lime, for example, 
is much used in calico-printing, aud during tho fermentation of 
indigo, potoah, obtained from tho ash of a number of very dissimilar 
plauts, is largely employed; tho most important plants for this 
purpose being SywpWos rawi *1 Tho bark of this bush Is em- 
ployed kb an a kaiin« nib, and wlieu pulverised alsc imparts a 
yol ow colour, touch used lor eha: peultig or Improving other dyes. 

Attention was also oulKd t * va> ous specimens of Morinda , or at 
dyes, which are the cUeipost and most durable of all tho red dye 
•tuffs of ludla, although the process of propajing tho dye Is 
complicated and somewhat d ilioult Al i»* ( without exception, 
the most abundantly used red dye in India. The fabrio 
or thread to bo dyed is litsfc stooped for three rr four days In 
a paste of castor oil B n ed, oow-du-)g, and water, after which tbe 
cloth la washed and soaked in a decoction of myrobalans, and after 
wards In alum. It is then iM»dy tr> receive the dye, aud for this 
purpose is boiled in a decoction of tire wood-chips Without the 
aid of oaslor oil needs tho re l colour Is net imparted, but It Is 
found to be produced from tno yellow deoootion ou the solution 
boing allowed to ferment, Tim cl <y root of Madras, O'dcnlandia 
umbdlala , gives a dark red or browu ooltur, but, owing to competi- 
tion with cheaper stuff-i, this dyo hao almost disappeared from 
ludla, where furmoi ly Is— was extomdvoly employed In dyeing tho 
famous Madras banduua handkerchiefs. 

Tbe discussion on tanning materials appears to have been tho 
only one likely to produce some lasting brnsfit in developing tho 
ludiau export trade, and encouraging our manufacturers to try ex- 
periments with some new articles, — Vhcmht^and Druggist, 


Holloway’s Pills — Tno chief Wonder of modern times— This In- 
comparable mo dioine iuorease tbe appetite strengthens tbe stomob! 
oleauses the liver, corrvots biliousness prevent tUtulenoy purifies 
fhe system, invigorates the norvos and reinstates sound health. Tho 
enormous demaud for these lMIs throughout the Globe astonishes 
I everybody, and a single trial conviucos the most eupptfoal that no 
medicine equals Holloway's Pills In its ability to romove all 
complaints luoidentil to the human race. Thfy are a blessing to 
the o filleted, and a boou to all that labour ugdor internal or 
external diseases The purification of the blood, removal of all 
restraint from fcho soorotivo organs aud gentle aperitive action are 
the prolific sources of the extonslvo curative range of Hollowly 9 * 
?Ul», 
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AGRICULTURAL EX HIBITIO N AT SHIKABPORE. 

The rnsnsgtog oommlttes of the Exhibition of Agricultural Mi* 
ohlntry held it ShlhArpors, Sind, on the 29th of Janai ry 1887, in the 
oonne of their report, uy 

It wii Intended to bold this Exhibition o! Agricultural Maoblnery 
In conjunction with the Upper Sind Horee ehow on the seoond Mon 
day In January ; but owing to the oon*arrival of the eteam and 
American machinery through unavoidable olroumatanoee, it waa 
postponed, At the Qorao Show people of rank, icflaenoe and enter- 
priae in large numbera bad assembled, and do annually from all parta 
both within and beyond the prcvlnor, and the opportunity ia one 
not to be eurpaaaod for an exhibition and experlmenta of thia or any 
kind in the interests of the people and trade, There waa a fairly 
large representative gathering of the agricultural end trading olaaaea 
and othera ente reeled in agrlonltural progreas at thia exhibition It 
waa remarked thatmany visitors diaplayed a koen Interest In the 
maohinea, their powera and their working, which waa evinced by 
their working out and aorntlnzlng with great nloety the powera and 
onttnrn of eaoh machine, and oaloulatlng their advantages and 
disadvantages aa compared with their own primitive appliance*. 

On the whole the committee consider that the show was a fair 
auooeaa and la a move In the right dlreotlon. From the number and 
nature of the enquiries made by the visitors it wai otear to the com- 
mittee that interest insuob matters exists and will Increase rapidly 
and that such shows will he beneficial and uteful to traders and 
agrloulfrurietf In affording them an opportunity of, by praotloal do 
monatratlon, judging for themselvea an to the advantages of modern 
over anoient agricultural appllanoea. That steam maohlney la sure 
of adoption there ia no doubt. At thia show the 5 B.P, portable 
steam engine that worked the Marshall's Thresher waa pnrohaaed 
outright by a zemindar aud la now used to work pumps ordered 
at the exhibition for the irrigation of whoat. Estimates were 
applied for from Mr, Soott McKenzie for steam oil and flour mills 
and rloe buskers, and this oomml'tee believes orders were given 
for eome maohinea. 

The committee would here take this opportunity to suggest that 
at future exhibitions arrangements bo made to oreot shafting, so 
that all maohinea may be driven by steam power, excepting of 
course those supposed to be exclusively worked by bullook or horse 
power. It was quite evident that most of the hand power maohinea 
exhibited were very hard and fatiguing to work and would neces- 
sitate several re! ays of men to work them for any length of time. 
The committee would further suggest ti nt in future exhibits he on 
the gound at least fourteen days before the date fixed for their 
exhibition, this being necessary to admit of their being properly 
plaoed and tested previous to being exhibited before the public 

Io conclusion the best thanks of the committee are due to Messrs. 
Marshall A Sons, Messrs. MoHlnoh and Co, Messrs, John Fleming & 
Co, forthe exhibits 83 enterprisingly sent by them, The agent, of 
the first two named firms were present at the exhibition, and woro 
very obliging In affording information to the publio regarding the 
machinery. 

The committee tender their thanks to the agents of Messrs 
Marshall &rpo, and MoHlnoh A Co, Mr Soot v , MoKonzle, C. E., 
and Mr, Cork, and desire to record fcher satisfaction of the 
earnest and onergetlo manner iu which tho mechanic, Mr. Hodlin, 
performed hli duties. 

STERILIZED MILK. 


[ Mother Seigel’s 
OPERATING PILLS. 

FOR 

CONSTIPATION, SLUGGISH LIVER, 

di'C, di'C, 

U NLIKE many kinds of cathartic medicines, do not make 
you feel worse bofore you feel better. Their operation Is 
gentle, but thorough, and unattended with disagreeable effects, 
such as nausea, griping pains, Ac. 

SEIGELS OPERATING PILLS are the best family physic 
that has ever been discovered. They cleanse the bowels from 
all irritating substances, and leave them iu a healthy condition. 
The best remedy extant for the bane of our lives— constipa- 
tion and sluggish liver. 

These Pills prevent fevers and all kinds of sickness, by re- 
moving all poisonous matter from the bowels. They operate 
briskly, yet mildy, without any pain. 

If you take a severe cold, and are threatened with a fever, 
with pains iu the head, back, and limbs, one or two doses of 
Seigel’s Operating Pills will break up the cold and prevent 
the fever. 

A coated tongue, with brackish taste, is caused by foul matter 
in the stomach. A few doses of Seigbl’s Operating Pills 
svill cleanse the stomach, remove the bad taste, and restore the 
ippetite, and with it bring good health. 

Oftentimes disease, or partially decayed food, causes sickness, 


•'Ths matter of contaminated milk has not received the attention 
which Its Importance deserved. The investigations of P*sUur aud 
Tyndal Into the cause! of putrefaotiou demonstrated beyond all 
doubt that putrefaction Is caused by geiim, Beyond the point 
where the human eye can see Ilea a world of mlorcaooploal forms 
of life, and these last may be called tho Bo&v&ngers of creation. 
An InfuBion of meat can be kept almost indefinitely if oare be taken 
to exclude germ-Ufo. Home germs die at ono temperature and 
othera at Another, but all are killed by a long-ooutinued high heal. 
Professor Soxhlet, of Mnnlch, has been applying what Is known of 
gem life to the study of, milk, and the rosults he has obtained are 
full of Interest and highly instructive, He found that where the 
milk was obtained from cows kept in stables scrupulously clean, 
and extreme oare waa exercised in handling it, that it would keep 
from two to three days. As mtk ordinarily turns sour within 2 1 
hour*, this Is interesting news. From this point the professor, 
reasons that Stlrlized milk presents great advantages over ordinary 
milk. It Is alleged that there are at the present time hundreds, II 
not thousands of ohildron who are fed with milk that has been 
ixposodto unclean conditions, perhaps partially ohurned In the 
cans, diluted, and then '• dootored” wi’h benzoate of soda, Ao, It 
soems hardly to be wondered at that Infant mcrtality mounts to a 
fearful height. Professor Soxhlet’s recommendation is that the 
milk be heated (under steam) to near boiling point for 35 or 45 
minutss — a sufficient time to destroy the ladle acid ferment. Milk 
thus prepared appears too have been given with very fair results, 
But the process of boiling for such a period muBt produce a 
material change in the delicate constituents of the milk, of tho pro- 
priety of whtob, authorities aver, a judgment should be reserved, 
Certainly, sterilized milk is preferable to that which is badly con- 
laminated. | 

11 One let son to be learned from all this la that the importanoo of 
cleanliness, not only In the milk, but in all that appertains to Infant 
feeding, le of the greatest moment. Fresh cows' milk is unequalled 
for ordinary purposes, but should bo often tested to see that It 
contains 10 percent, of oroam, and is free from sediment. Milk 
should not be strongly sold nor alkaline. As the casein of oowi’ 


anu in many oases win be found quite lodlspeniab 

bfiS WuHmm |b grllfiotnl 


nausea, and diarrhoea. If the bowels are cleansed from this 
inpurity with a dose of Sbigkl’s Operating Pills, these die- 
igtfeable effects will vanish, and good health will result, 

Seiqel’s Operating Pills prevent ill effects from excess in 
eating or driuking. A good dose at bed-time renders a person 
It for business in the morning. 

These Pills, being Sugar-coated, are pleasant to tsM. The 
disagreeable taste common to most pills is obviated. 

FOR SALS BY ALL CHEMISTS. 

| DRUGGISTS, AND MEDICINE VENDORS- 

PROPRIETORS: 

A. j. WHITE, Limited: 
LONDON. 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report Letters to the Editor. 

v VFOB the wire ending 2nd June 1887 ] PRESERVATION OF FLO WEBS AND LEAVES. 

Madras, — General proapeota good. 


Bombay,— RUn in parts of seven dlitrloti, Preparations for 
kharif cultivation still going on, Fever and amall pox In parti of 
seven, oattle-dtaase In pnrti of ton, and obolora In parti of ftix dU- 
triota, 

Bengal — Gonoral rain, aooompanled with storms, had oooled the 
atmosphere, A oyokmo struck tho ooaat with ooatro near Balaaore 
on morning of 20th, and paaitd through Mldnaporo and than north- 
north-west, Sky atUl ovoroaat, and mote rain expeoted, Agricul- 
tural operation! proceeding well Early rice, jute, augaroane and 
Indigo are In good oonditlon. More rain wanted In aome of the 
eaitern dlatrlota. Cholera hae much abated, and gar oral health la 
fair, except In Behar, where It le Indifferent. 

N.-fT. P, and Oadh ,— Eastern wlnda. Cloudy weather and low- 
er temperature In the greater part of the province!, Bain haa fall- 
en In the Benarea dlvlalon. Preparation of the ground for kkari/ 
aowlnge haa oommenoed In aome dlitrloti. Suppltea ample and 
price* fairly ateady, but with a tendenoy to rlae. Cue* of cholera 
oontlnue to be reported, otberwlae the publlo health la fair, 

Punjab ,— No rain haa fallen daring the week, Exoept In Um- 
btlla and Poahawar, where It la fair, health la good. Prloee are- 
riling In Delhfymd Bawal Plndee, high and falling In Shah pore, all 
moet atatlonary in Peebawar, atatlonary eliewhere. Harvesting of 
rabi oropa near ly completed In Slalkot, Mooltan and Dera Iamal 
Khan, and completed In Bawal Plndee. Outturn good, In Umrltaur, 
below average in Jullundur, Lahore and Bawal Plndee, and muoh 
below average In Dera Iamall Khan. Kharif ploughing* oommenoed 
In Umballa, and eowlnga begun In Mooltan, Shabpore and Peahawar, 
Fodder aoaroe In Shabpore. 

Central Province *.— Weather oloudy and hot. Kharif plough- 
ing* oontlnue, Cholera In Jubbulpore, Hoahangabad and Sumbul- 
pore dlatrlota. Fever and amall-pox In pUcea. Prion rleing In 
Saugor, Kbundwa and Bllaapore j In other plaoea ateady. 

Burma*.— Slight meaalea and aome oholera In aeveral dlatrlota of 
Lower Burmah, and aome oattle-dlaeaee; otherwbe publlo health and 
health of oatlle good, Weather aeaaonable. Report* reoelved from 
alx Upper Burmah dlatrlota. Some meaalea and amall-pox. Food 
aoaroe In Yen and Shwebo. Crop proapeota good. 

Aiion.— Weather ratty. Ploughing and aowlng of dumai and 
mural! ovops flolehed. Cultivation of nli oropa oontinuea Sngar- 
otae being planted, Proapeota of oropa good. Cattle dlaeaae In 
parte of Gowhatty and Caohar. Cholera In Caohar, otherwise publlo 
health good. Price* ateady. 

Myaara and Ooorg.— Good lain throughout the State. Standing 
oropa la good oonditlon, Proapeota of aeaaon favourable, Pnbllo 
health good, Cattle-dleeaee prevalent In part*, Prloea allghtly 
rleen In the Bangalore and Myeore dlatrlota, 

Berar and Hyderabad ,— Sprinkling of rain. Weather oloudy 
andhot Kharif ploughing* oontlnue, Beeping of rabi oropa oon- 
tlnne, Proapeota good, Oholera abated to aome extent in almoat 
all taluke. Cattle dlaeaae In Akola. Prloea ateady. 

Central indie 8tatei,— Weather hot, with etrong weaterly wlnda. 
Soarolty of water In Naemuoh. Outturn of Wheat In Sehore below 
average. Proapeota continue good. Cholera abating, General 
health good, prloea rialng, 

Bajpeotam *.— Week almoat rainleea. Weather oontlnoee very 
hot, with high weat^y wlnda aooompanled with doat. Tanka and 
walla are very low. The rcrtl barveet la almoat over, and kharif pre- 
parations are In progreae. Sugarcane la being Irrigated, Fever and 
email pox prevalent In plaoee, otherwise publlo health good, Prloea 
oontlnue ateady, 

JVep*J.~Tfa under, >howeri, and anltry weather eeem to betoken 
the beginning of thirufaw, Proapeota fair, 


| 10 THE EDITOB. 

Sib,— D o you or any of your nnmeroue aoientlflo reader 
know any muni or ohemloala, &o.,to preeerve, lay, fora wei 
or two, the leaf, bark, or flower of any plant In Ite natural stal 
ao that It may not fade, or wither away ? Any Information i 
the aubjeot will oblige, 

M. a CHAKRABABTI. 

Tezpore, Aesam, May 28, 1887, 

EASILY PBOCURABLE MANURES. 

TO THE EDITOB. 

Sib*— Koomar Gojendra Nareyan should ask hia ooustn, tl 
Maharajah of Ccooh Behar, to lend him a oonilgnment of Guai 
from Mu«re. Ohlendorff and Co, whose bualneaa, I note from an a 
I vertliement in your column*, haa been taken np by Meaera Cron ai 
Donaldson, of the Lothian Manure worke, But lam led to tbit 
that experiment! with guano, and other mannree not proourab 
In India at a moderate prioe, are eimply labour loet. Let || 
Kumar carry on hie experiment! with oil-oake, nitre, ornahed bona 
wood aahea, dung, and above all, nlght-aoil, In Europe there ii 
considerable diffioultlei about utillalDg nlght-eoil, ae there ere i 
mehtm tbere. But In Indie theae difficulties do not exlet. 

There la one thing wbloh hu oooeldersbly dlioredlted tl 
Agrloultural experiment*, end that le their nnpraotloil oharaete 
Suppoalog yon oan, ae an experiment, grow a fine orop with gugm 
or rotten meat, do you believe that your example will be followed 

I or do you think you would be inclined yourielf to repeat ypnr ooet] 
experiment ? 

I A MOFU30IUT& 

June 1, 1887. 

Noti,— W e entirely agree with the writer of the above, There ei 
•ooree of indi«eaou* manuree in India quite equal to any of the forefg 
artificial product*. It is the want of enterprise to utilise these totl 
beet advantage that we deplore,— I d. /. A . 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF BINGA1 

| TO Tfll EDITOR, 

Sib,— Your suggestion that the agricultural aoholerehlpe eboul 
be awarded to none but the aoni of semlndarfl and oulHvgtors, mui 
have the anpport of all eenelble men, In all parte of Beogal tfaei 
are oultlvaton of large and email areas. The former are havlo 
their eona educated In the Highest Sohoola and College^, I thin 
theae may be found out without any greet trouble, end theioholai 
ehlpe awarded to the moet deiervlng among them. I am not a 
officer employed In the Beogal Agrloultural Depertmort. I eai 
therefore Impartially jadge It* worth, and I say, the Attacks upo 
thla Department, by the Bnglithmn newapaper, le the meaaea 
thing I beve seen done by newepeper editor* It 1* only two year 
ago that the Department wee eatabllahed, and I venture to ley the 
It la the noblest thing that Sir Rivera Thompson did during hi 
administration of Bengal. Rome was not built In a day, aeil tt 
did the JBngHthman newapaper gain Ite present peeMen In i 
mouth, Judging from the short time the Department haa hew 
In existence, and the effort! at sgrloultoral improvement! (both Ii 
regard to magbiiary and orop*) which It hae put fifth In the me 
fuel), It has a more useful oareer before II thin the newspaper atom 
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TREES FOR STREET AVENUES, 

SO THl XDITOBi 

Sin,— Will yon Allow me to suggest, through your columns, to 
tho municipal commissioners, tho advisability of some attention 
b*lng givoa to tho planting of trses along tho roads of this olty. It 
Is astonishing that tho editor of tho Imttvn Agriculturist did not 
nolle*, when oporatlona wore firit started, that ouoh a Dumber of 
•oft and brittle-wooded trooo were being pat oat, nor did any of 
tho superior effioers of tho Forest Department draw the attention 
of tho municipal oommlislonors to tho error. Had that body then 
oonsalted an Individual who had a knowledge of oar Indian timbers, 
ide would not now be regretting the labour wasted and the ragged 
looks of the avenues in the prioolpal thoroughfares. Take Dhur- 
rumtoUah for Instanoe, where the flamboyant (Potooian* regia), 
MilUngtonia hortentis, and a spooler of Acacia, out-number the 
hard-wooded kinds. The majority of the trees are brittle-wooded, 
and as a consequence, after every storm broken branches are strewn 
along the etreete, Jo Wellington-tquare several specimens of these 
treee were uprooted daring the last storm, and numberless brsnoh- 
m were broken off In other places. Dharramtollab will never have 
an umbrageous avenue, and It would be the wisest course to out 
down all treee that have been badly Injured, and subetitute others, 
snob ae " Jarool ” {LagerstrOmia Regina), 11 Bokool ” ( Mimutops 
efeagOi “Neem w (Afelia Indica), or “Jamun " [ttugenia jambolana), 
for these belog of a wide-spreading growth, would, In after years, 
shade properly the wide footpaths of the broeder roads. The 
preeent soft-wooded tress oould be uprooted, and others of a more 
hard wooded speoiei substituted in their place. 

For the wide steels, such ae old Court-House, Park, and Dhur. 
rumtoUah streets, I would recommend betides the above, the 
Mango, Jaok, and oountry almond ( Verminalia eatappa), and for the 
lesser thoroughfare! A bizzia proctra, and A, oJ or ati sauna, Dalbergia 
, Sissoo, Uesua / errea , ( M Nsgkessur") and Shore a robusia (“sal ”) 
while, lor Chowrtughee, Circular road, and those ronnd the maidan 
and across It, no better trees oould be planted than ficus bengal - 
entis (‘•Bur,”) F. infectorii (“Pakur,”) and F. rcligiosa ("Peepnl,”) 
If khsie suggestions were oarrled out, the city would have deoent 
avenues In 10 or 15 years, which would Improve the older they 
grew, and not deteriorate, as a good part of the present ones will. 
The olumps of trees on the maidan will, after a time, look very 
IrreguUr, as there are fait and slow growing trees hopelessly mixed 
up. The effect would have been fine If eaoh species bad been 
damped separately. 

I have no idea ai to the depth of holee dug for the rsoept'on of 
the young plants on the footpaths, but from the slow growth they 
teem to nuke during their babyhood, should say thsy were not of 
any extent. A hole at least 30 Inches deep and 181nobes in diameter 
ought to be exoavated, so that the plants might have a good start, 
and If they were put down daring the ralne, very few would die. 
Nurseries oould be made In the different public squaregt and the 
ooollee who look after the tquares oould tend the nurierles as well 
Seeds of most of the kinds mentioned are procurable daring the 
reins ; but ou no aooouat should any more flamboyant, millingtonia , 
ku&dum, Persian lilao,and other soft-woodsd speoles be sown, If 
but one public-spirited commissioner were to interest hlmielf in 
this matter, the visible remits in three or four years would well 
repay him. Aooording to the Hindoos, It Is considered a very 
meritorious not to plant avenues and 41 topes 11 of trees, both for 
■hade and fruit, to be enjoyed not only by the present, but future 
generations ; their religion teaching them to care for thoie who 
tWritt come Alter, and not to harbour the feeling, eo prevalent among 
Jtappajpa In thle oountry, that as they are birds of paestge and 
tOmttouaMy changing their residence. It Is useless planting anything, 
AMhef wept enjoy the fruits. The natives never harbour such 
feelings, w the splendid avenues and large topes of trees sp freely 
pattered through Western and Southern India testify, 

. I jvould also draw attention to the ruthless manner of pruning 
tbe lcwer lateral branoes In vogue here, Some time ago I watahnd : 
AjCdtiy Ooslehs, | malees I suppose they styled themselves,) told 

fur this purpose, operating on the tress Iq front of Messrs. 
ftoott^Thomeoa and Co's office, in Qovernmeul-pUon, Instead of 
ASfllAimiftaawAud outtiogtbe breaches off flush with the bark 
AltfaHh*** fckey were haoking away with 11 daos,” leaving jagged 
t *®Ae|4IMtw|&f» of ell all's and shapes. Then wound* will gra 
fcallg eat. into tbs heart of the treee and destroy thtra* 

^ The dlffeeenlapeoies of trees mentioned by .me will grow well 
fwdSatetta^ and belong to what th# Forest Department style herd- 
wmMedHt Amt olaet timber. The native namee are those known 
»e moet Bengalese, and the botanical ones art taken from Gamble’s 
JilftHWaol ladhgXtatas,” * 


If the editor of the Indian Agriculturist, the Seeretary to the 
Agrl-Hortloultuial Society, or the Forest Department were consult- 
•d, they would, I am sort, give ths commissioners any help that 
| may be required, and at the seme time bear me out in my opinions, 

J. &« ORIPPS. 

June 4, 1^87. 

Nora.— The above letter appeared In the ftaisman, and we reproduce 
It here as we are accused of not having noticed at the time the trees 
were planted, that they were mostly soft-wooded. When this was done 
the Indian Jgricu'turul wee not edited by the present editor. But even 
If this journal had drawn attention to the faofc. it is unlikely that the 
Municipal Commissioners would have adopted any suggestions far 
planting har< J - wooded treee; for If they had any intention of doing 
things properly, there were many qualified gentlemen In Cnloutea who 
would have gladly a s si s te d them with advice,— E d , I, A . 

Editorial Notes. 

A week or two back we had occasion to notioe the experiments 
at Suhartmpore with the Oaage Orangepiant, whidrWsaid to be 
large];? used in America to feed the silk-worms upon* We have 
had some enquiries on the subjeot, in one of whioh the writer 
wishes to know wby the leaves of any orange— -or lime,or lemon 
for that matter— cannot be utilized for the purpose, as plants 
of this order grow to perfection in nearly all parts of India. 

| We omitted to state at the time, that the Osage Orange does 
not belong to the Orange order, (Aurantiaosoe), but to the 
mulberry order ( Moracece ). This might not be generally known, 
and tho name of the new silkworm tree is likely to mislead 
those not well up in botany, 

# * 

* 

The cultivation of Ceara rubber would not appear to be a 
profitable investment iu Ceylon, for a Haputale planter, writing 
to a Ceylon contemporary, says :— •* As to rubber cultivation, 
my advice to those intending to plant Ceara rubber is 4 don't.’ 
To those who have a large area under Ceara rubber trees only, 
my advice is let them grow,but spend nothing on their cultivation 
such as, on weeding. I have not yet found that it pays even 
the cost of tapping and curing of the rubber, and some of the 
trees in my charge are 6J years old. We have the assurance 
that the trees give a plentiful supply of rubber when they are 
older, and I have no reason to doubt it. Meantime, I am not 
aware of its having proved a paying investment to anyone in 
Ceylon, by harvesting the rubber, therefore, I do not recommend 
its cultivation. It is my honest opinion, there are far too many 
acres under the product already, aud as regards rubber, anyone 
with land suitable for rubber, would do better to select some 
other product.” 

V 

The final report ou the prospect of the wheat crop in the 
Bombay presidency for the current ru&i season, shows the 
acreage to be considerably below that of last year ; the figurer 
being 3,096,427 for 1885-86, against 2,860,451 acres for 1886 
87. Notwithstanding this decrease, the area under this importan 
cereal was considerably above the average of the seven years 
beginning with 1880. The cause assigned for the falling off ir 
the present season is that, with the exoeptiou of the Abmedabat 
division of Guzerat, where the rainfall was deficient, the crop; 
suffered from excessive and unseasonable rain in September i ■ 
some districts, but generaiy in November and December, whioi 
induced rust and thus reduced not only the acreage but th 
out-turn of the grain, The crops also suffered oonsiderabl: 
from frost in January and February, while rats are reported t 
have done some damage by destroying the roots of the plants 
Altogether the season was an unfavourable one for wheat i 
the Western Presidency, The yield has been estimated for th 
three British districts of Guzerat, Deccan; and the Carnatic only 
and amounts to 497,400 tons. No data are yet ay^laii^aa t 
the yield in Sind, or the native States of Quzerat, Jtyroda 
Kattiawar, Catch, and the Deccan Btatqa. ‘ 

* * 

* -■ ' ■■■ • 

We publish in another column aft interes tin g 1 Article o 
Ensilage, and entirely endorse everythmg the writer says r 
to the value of this !6dder to lndlk. We have oonsfatehtl 
urged the extensive employment of this system of preservin 
grass and other crops at a time when they are plentiful, so th» 
when the season of drought and scarcity arrives, there may b 
a plentiful supply of ffttty fad friatofk 
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moflt needed. We eannot too strongly commend ensilage to the 
attention of all divisional and sub-divisional officers ; for 
without their help, example, and teaching, the poor ignorant 
ryots ere not likely to know anything about the matter. The 
literature on the subject is somewhat Ottered, but there 
should be no difficulty for the Government to instruct one of 
its agricultural officials to draw up a plain and simple note, 
describing the various methods of making silage, and then to 
have it printed and circulated widely for the guidance of all 
district officers, impressing upon them, at the same time, the 
necessity of introducing the system in their several charges. 
By this means, we have little doubt that much good would 
result, and silos would become as common as hay-stacks in 
every village. 

^ The Southern States of America have been very much ex- 
cited about a new fibre-plant said to be found in a wild state in 
Honduras only. At least so it is alleged. It is known there by 
the name of the “Pita Plant.” The New T • rk Iltrald published 
a glowing account of this wonderful plaut, and the *• thousand 
uses” to which its fibre could be applied. This, of course, set 
people thinking, and created what is known in Yankee parlance 
as ft “ boom.” Upon enquiry it turned out that this wonderful 
‘Pita Plant* is nothing more than the Aqive American * , or com- 
mon American aloe, found growing in wild luxuriance along 
either side of the East Indian aud other railway lines. The fibre 
of this aloe has long been known in this country, aud is utilized 
for various purposes, especially for door-rugs and ropes. That 
the fibre is susceptible of other and more dignified uses, we do not 
pretend to doubt, only we do not think many will agree in 
this country with the New York Herald that “ handkerchiefs, 
laces, ribbons, false hair and wigs” can be made out of it. For 
further details we refer our readers to an extract elsewhere. 

* # 

* 

Tnis is how the Cit’d and Military Gazette describes a recent 
unsuccessful attempt to domesticate and * home 1 the wild bees 
common to the Simla district “ Last year, a criminal tribe, 
several thousands strong, was brought under the inlluence of 
civilization, and the superintendent of the Annandale Gardena. 
They had been collected with great care from a Native State, 
where they were leading a useless and unproductive life ; aud 
it was hoped — wrongly as events proved — that they would, 
under the benign influence of British rule, settle down to the 
paths of peace and decent living. On arrival of the mob at 
Simla, it was disoovered that through insufficient commissariat 
arrangements, a large proportion of them had died en route , and 
the remainder were in an exhausted aud emaciated condition— 
bo week indeed that they could not fee l themselves. They 
were, however, supplied with food at the public expense by 
the kiud-hearted Superintendent. But no spark of kindly 
feeling was awakened in their ureasts. They ate ravenously 
whatever w^ put before them, and their strength restored, fled 
silently, unobserved, to the desolate freedom of tha hills 
whence they came, and whence their hive had been torn. The 
superintendent says ruefully ‘The general conclusion arrived 
at from these experiences is, that the bees common to the Simla 
district are not thoroughly domesticated.* ** 

* * 

» 

TBE following remarks regarding the German jute industry 
are from Kuhlow'e Review , and are interesting “ Al- 
though the jute industry was introduced into Uermauy in the 
year 1861, it is only of very recent times that it has made any 
real progress. The new duties soon after they were instituted 
began to exercise a most beneficial influence on the industry, 
and the development since has been very rapid ; for German 
goods are now judged to be inferior in no way to the Scotch 
japduotiona, and find ready acceptance in the German markets, 
Decides attaining a gradually increasing export trade. Lost 
year jutAnd Manilla wefts having a weight of 61,400 kg , were 
exported. Besides pack-cloth, sacks, sail cloths, rope materials, 
&o., German manufacturers produce carpets, tickings, hucka- 
backs, &c. Recently, too, one firm began to turn out a material 
to whioh the name of jute-velvet has been giveu, and whioh is 
made into furniture coverings, hangings, &c., and is even 
applied as tapestry, The last return of the Society of German 
Jttt# Mjmufeotttwi allowed that there were S3 spinners and 


weavers in Germany possessing 67,126 spindles and 2,260 looms. 
There are, besides, a number of hand and machine loom owners 
who have not spinuing power. And as a number of new com- 
panies have reoently sprung up, not to speak of enlargements, 
since the above returns were first issued, the number of spindles 
may now be represented at 70,000, having a total production 
capability of 600,000 d. c. The imports of raw jute alone, 
which have more than doubled during recent times, would serve 
to indicate the development the industry is experiencing.*’ 

*** 

We publish this week the utterances of the gentlemen 
composing the Bengal Chamber of Commerce on the subject 
of the wheat trade of Iudia, with special reference to the 
charge brought against the exporters, of permitting a system 
which offers a premium upon adulteration by up country traders 
and middlemen. Mr. Petrie waB not quite happy in his attack 
upon Government in this matter, inasmuch as the latter is only 
too ready and willing, we believe, to do all in its power to help 
the trade. Otherwise the auxiety displayed by its officers in 
this connection would be unaccountable. Another weak point 
in Mr Petrie’s address was his reference to the number of 
firms that had retired from the business of exporting wheat, 
becauso “ they were not able to make it pay its way.” This 
statement is not quite reconcilable with the fact brought to 
light by the latest trade returns, from which we gather that 
the exports of ludlan wheat increased from about million 
cwts. , valued at nearly 402 thousaud pounds in 1874-76, to over 
22 million cwts., in 1885*86 valued at over 8 million pounds. 
With these figumjbeforo us, it is difficult, we say, to fit in Mr. 
Petrie’s remark :hat the wheat export business yields no profit. 
To ordinary minds, this argument will naturally appear to 
be opposed to the first principles of trade ; that any 
firm or firms should continue to carry on such an enormous 
business steadily for over ten years without any profit seems 
almost incredible. We are ready to admi t that difficulties do 
exist in the way of shed accommodation at the Howrah station ; 

| but this does not prove that these drawbacks are insurmount- 
able, or that the wheat business is a losing one. # 

I 

TriE Civil and M ditar y Gaeette hears that the French Govern- 
ment has deputed M UssMe, Garde General of their Forest 
Service, to study the question of forestry in India. M. 
UssMe was expected to arrive early this mouth probably 
in time to learn something about forest conservancy during the 
hot weather, and the difficulties attendant upon the work when 
fires have to be guarded against. It is to be hoped that the 
Government of India will give tbe bVeuch expert full oppor- 
tunity of appreciating the trying duties of the Indian Forest 
officev during this anxious seasou We fear that this part of 
our visitor’s work cannot be made plea^ml for him with the 
thermometer raugiug well over 100 in the shade, but otherwise 
the Government and the service will dou biles* do all they can 
to make M. Usscle's tour as comfortable aud instructive as 
possible. It is ouly by showing everything we have to show 
that we can learn what other people think of us and our 
methods, and this is of particular importance as regards a com- 
paratively youug department. Moreover, Indian forest officers 
who have from time to time visited France, Germany, and 
more lately, Austria and Hungary, have received, in those 
countries, not only great hospitality and consideration, but 
have had the most complete arrangements in the matter of 
tours, so that they might see all that was worth seeing in the 
shortest possible time. 

*#* 

The fast steamers between New York and Liverpool have 

| t accomplished some remarkable passages, and the two <fouatries 
have been brought almost within 1 speaking dii#uice ’ as it 
were, of each other. But the most remarkable feat was that 
performed by the Et'Uria, whereby roses cut in New York on 
April 2nd, were exhibited at a meeting of the Floral Committee 
in<iondon, on the 12th idem in a perfectly fresh state* The Garden* 
in' Chronicle writes in this connection “The most remarkable 
exhibit at the last meeting of the Floral Committee, on the 12th 
instant, consisted of some oat blooms of Tea Rose Puritan t whioh 
left New York on the 2nd ini taut and arrived in the dooki at 
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Linrpool at 2 a, x. on April lltb. A messenger was awaiting 
thefr arrival, who having secured his prize,- left Liverpool by 
the 8 a M., express, and delivered the roees to Mr, H illiam Pan 
at Waltham Cron, at 10 a.m. We commend this little history to 
members of the Oobden Gab, to Protectionists, Free Traders 
and Fair Traders, as a nice problem in political economy 
Here is a British rose-raiser (Mr. Bennett), who raises i 
beautiful rose, and, doubtless, for a consideration, sends it on 
of the country. Another roe e raiser re-imports it in the form 
of cut blooms, having doubtless in hit turn made some com 
merdal arrangements with the American growers, Bu 
while the economists are discussing this question, 
there not just a shade of a fear that the English flower- 
forcer may once more be beaten out of the market by the 
foreigner 1— that is, if we are to oousider the Americans as 
foreigners. Poor British grower ; he gets no more than on 
half-penny a pound for bis tobacco, and New York competei 
with him in the matter of cut roses. In any case, it was a re 
markable feat.” 

• * 

• 

Some idea may be formed of the unprofitable naturi 
of wheat cultivation in the United Kingdom, from 
the following facts brought to light by Mr. Sam us 
Rowlandson, a well-known Yorkshire agriculturist, in 
a paper contributed by him to a recent issue of the 
Journal of the Newcastle Farmers’ Club In 1878, he estimates 
the coet of wheat per Acre, after fallow, as follows :—Two 
years’ rent £2 ; four or five ploughings £2 ; four harrowings 
including dragging and rolling, 10s ; drilling, Is ; seed, 12* 
manure, 12 loads at 4» and laying, £2 Si ; spreading and 
hoeing, 2i 6 d ; tradesmen’s accounts, 3s ; tithes, 35 6 d ; rates 
4« (two years) ; harvesting, aud marketing, £1, interest on 
capital 13< 9jd, total, £9 17s 9 JcL After a crop of clover the cost 
was naturally less, and amounted per acre to £6 108 7 d. The 

average coet, arrived at by adding these two results together 
aud dividing by two, was £8 4 i 2d per acre. The result in 
1878 was a yield of 25 bushels per acre, and the receipts were £6 
17 1 6 d, or a loss of .£1 6# 8 d per acre. Mr. Rowlandson's uverage 
receipts per acre of wheat were, for the ten years 1869 to 1878, £8 
Bs 9d.%n 1886, after fallow, the cost of cultivation was somewhat 
less than in 1878, owing to deduction in rent ami price of labour 
Two years’ rent per acre amounted to £1 105 ; four or fivo 

ploughings, £1 10s ; four harrowings, including dragging and 
rolling, 9f. drilling and seed, 10s; 12 loads manure, at 3s. 0 d t 
£2 5s ; spreading and hoeing, 2s Gi ; tradesmen’s accounts, 
3<6d; tithes. 3s Gd ; rates 3s; harvesting, 15s; interest on 
capital, 11s 4cf ; total, £8 2s 4 d. After a crop of clover the i 
coet was estimated at £5 2s 6d. The average cost of the two | 
systems was £6 12s 4d. In 1885, when he had twenty seven 
bushels per sere, he realised £5 12s lOcf per acre, and his ave- 
rage reoeip’i for the seven years, 1879 to 1885, was only I 
j £ 5 3s 8d, In fact, Mr. Rowlandson calculates his average loss 
for the seven years, as £1 8s 8 d per acre, on wheat. 

A LOCAL daily paper understands that, at the invitation of 
the Agricultural Department, Messrs. Balmer, Lawrie aud Co. 
recently sent to Doomraon a set of Messrs. Marshall’s thrash- 
ing machinery, and arrangements were made beforehand with 
the rojjtor the purchase of about 100 tons of un thrashed wheat, 
it being Messrs. Balmer, Lawrie And Co.’s intention to thrash 
and clean this at Doomraon, in order to export that quantity, 
in a practically clean condition, direct to the home market, 
end so test its true value, as compared with the wheat gener- 
ally exported, containing the customary 5% refraction of dirt 
and other extraneous matter. Unfortunately for the success 
of this experiment, the Dewan of the Raj of Doomraon was 
unsble to purchase a sufficient quantity of unthrashed wheat 
for the pdrpoee, owing mainly to the lateness of the season, 
and the fact Cf the wheat having already been thrashed in the 
usual native fashion of treading out by bullocks. Experiments 
were, howeVer, made to a limited extent, and the dirty graiu, pre- 
viously trodden out by bullocks, passed through the machine 
whence it was delivered in a perfectly clean state. The samples 
of unthrashed wheat being aim available were similarly treated 
with an equally successful result. It appears, however, that in 
the Doomraon and fiuxar districts, wheat is sown with other 


grain, with the object that, if one crop fails, the eultivator has 
reoourse to the other, to return him a livelihood. Wheat thus 
grown renders t! e thrashing an extremely difficult operation, 
and to ensure the psrfeot success of steam thrashing machinery, 
wheat should be g^prn as a separate crop, whioh, we believe, 
is the case in the Punjab, Quzerat, and in other districts in the 
Bombay Presidency. Samples of ordinary cleaned and machine- 
cleaned wheat have been sent to the Secretary of the Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Society for inspection, and we believe 
the machine-cleaned sample has been most favourably reported 
upon. 

# * 

* 

The following is the official summary of the reports on the 
state of the season and prospects of the crops for the week end- 
ing 2nd June, 1887 : — The rain-fall has been general through- 
out Bengal, Assam, and Mysore, and the falls in some districts#' 
of the first-named province, and in one district of Assam were 
very heavy. Showers have also occurred in parts of Madras, 
and in a few places in Bombay and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. Elsewhere the week has been rainless. In 
Burmah there was general rain during the week ending 25th 
May. No report has been received for the week under notice. 
Ploughing and sowing for the kharif continue in Bombay, 
the Central Provinces, and Berar, and has commenced in 
Rajpootana and in some districts of the North-Western Provin- 
ces and Oudh, and the Punjab. Sowings are advancing in 
parts of Bombay, the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
aud the Punjab. The standing crops in Madras, and Mysore 
and Coorg are general lly good, and the outlook iB favourable. 
The early rice in Bengal and Assam is in good condition, but 
more rain ; s wanted in the eastern districts of the former 
Province. Rice sowings have also commenced in the Central 
Provinces. Sugarcane cultivation is progressing in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, Assam, and Rajpootana ; and 
the crop is doing well in Bengal and the Central Provinces 
Indigo is in good condition in Bengal ; in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh the crop ig being irrigated. Cholera is 
still prevalent in some districts of the North-Western Provin- 
ces and Oudh, but has abated in Bengal. Elsewhere the public 
health is generally satisfactory. Cattle-disease chiefly exists 
in Madras. Prices are rising in two districts of the Punjab, 
and in three districts of the Central Provinces, and have slight- 
ly risen in the Bangalore and Mysore districts. They also 
show an upward tendency in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh. Elsewhere prices are fairly steady. 

H We publish this week the proceedings of an important 
meeting held on the 2nd instant, haviug for its object the 
formation of a new association for developing the consump- 
tion of Iudian tea in India. It has doubtless occurred toothers, 
as it has to us, that while strenuous efforts were being put for- 
ward to find outlets for our teas in foreign markets, so little 
attention was directed to develope a market for tflfcse teas in 
this country. It is a curious commentary upon the enterprise 
of our great mercantile houses that such a market should so 
long have been left undeveloped. This will be better under- 
stood from the following faots The last circular of the 
Indian tea Association, dated March 1887, estimated the outturn 
of the Indian crop for the current year at a little over 65 million 
lbs. Of this quantity only 1,500,000 lbs. was calculated as “ the 
requirements of the Government aud the local consumption of 
Northern India.” Tne population of Iudia is reckoned at 250 
millions. Now, by dividing 1$ million ft>9. among 250 million 
people, our readers will have a fair idea of the amount 
if Indian tea consumed by every inhabitant of this vast Em- 
pire. With these facts before us, we repeat that our astonish- 
ment at such a market being so long neglected is only 
heightened by the folly which refuses to look “ nearer homfefr 
~t is a matter of constant surprise to those outride the ( magic 
ing’ of the Indian tea trade, that while the uholua&pnw of 
tome of our really good teas at the recurring auction sales rarely 
ixceed three to four annas per lb, the reia l price of the same is 
lome where about Rs 1-4 0 to 1-8-0 per lb. This being so, can 
t be wondered at that the natives of India have not been 
converted into a nation of tea drinkers ? Even in London) 
nperiorpekon are sold at about tot, or 8 annas (exchange at 
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1 i, Od) per Ik, while ia Calcutta, ordinary pekoes worth th 
name, cannot be had for anything under R«. 1-4*0 per lb, It 
ia therefore with much aatiefaotion we learn that the inteu 
tion of the new aacooiation is to bring Indiag tea within the 
reach of every villager by opening agencies within the limits of 
the amalleat village where a shop exiats,and where small packets 
of 1, 2 and 4 ounces are to be sold. But we may be .allowed to 
remark that the prices at present fixed for these packets, vis 
9 pioe, 1J, and 3 annas each, respectively, are too high, being 
at the rate of 12 annas per lb. We fear these prices will fail to 
reach the ordinary villager, or even men better circumstanced. 
To get at the masses, prioes must be fixed sufficiently low to 
suitjtkeir^meana. If the association succeeds in developing a 
taste for tea among the millions of India, this industry will 
receive an impetus the like of which it has uever yet experien- 
ced^ In another column will be fouud an article on this subject 
from the columns of a local contemporary. 

REVENUE SETTLEMENTS IN THE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY. 


Settlement operations in this couutry are carried out 
in a most erratic fashion. In some instances, the revenue haa 
been assessed at absurdly low rates, entailing very considerable 
loss to the State. In others, the assessment ia a<> high as to 
make it a positive hardship to the cultivator, or landholder. 
Again, settlements have beeu unwisely made for periods so 
long, and at rates so low, as to merit condemnation from all think, 
ing minds; while in others, the period ia too short to induce land* 
holders to lay out capital for improvements. But it was left 
for the Madras Government to make an altogether new de- 
parture in the mutter of revenue settlements. In illustration 
of our meaning, we take the following quotation from the 
Madras u Manual of Administration,” and ask the careful 
attention of our readers to it ; — “ The term of the Madras 
ryottwary settlement is, according to the present intention of 
Government, thirty years from the date of the completion 
of each particular local settlement, at the end, of which time not 
only the commutation money rates, hut the grain valueB 
themselves, now assigned to the land are liable to revision." 

Let us examine this statement. Firstly, it is forcibly brought 
home to us that the only security that the ryot in Madras has 
of any fixity in the rate of his assessments, is the intuition of 
Government, Under such a condition we have ouly to imagine 
a slight change in the ^Government, and a time of financial 
pressure in the State, and immediately some one may arise, and 
say “ let us revise our land settlements, the commutation rates 
are all absurdly low, and the productiveness of the soil has been 
vastly increased ” ! At a stroke of the pen every wretched holder 
may find himself called upon to pay double or treble the sum 
he has hitherto beeu doiug. Such apparently is the condition of 
land tenure under the Madras Goverumeut, This revision may 
take place wheu the intentions of Government alter ; in faot 
Government reserve to themselves the right of demanding any 
price they see fit from the tenants for the land they hold. 
The tenant has absolutely no security, for even what was 
currently supposed to be the duration of a settlement, exoept 
the selfishness of the Government, The Government of 
some particular time may, however, think it better or 
be driven by extraneous causes to kill the goose, instead of 
only looking to the eggs. The Madras ryot is, on the showing of 
this quotation, simply a tenant at the will of the Government 
for the time being. For the nominal thirty years of the settle- 
ment, he has no security now ; that is, no security which is 
tangible. The “intentions” of one Government may be discard- 
ed by the next, and the ryot, as usual, will go to the wall, 
It seems tons that Che “ intentions" of Government ought to 
make wa$&r a good sound legal security, that once an assess- 
ment ia made, it d|all not be tampered with duriug the contin- 
uance of the settlement be it 10,20, 30, or 100 years. 

But there is another point to which we must allude, that is 
brought cut by the quotation we have given, The grain values now 
assigned to the land are liable to revision. Even supposing that 
the “intentions” of Government carry them through all their 
temptations to tamper with the settlements made, during the 30 
years of their supposed continuance, this condition cuts at the 


feet of all that security of tenure which is required to enoourage 
the tenant to invest money in the permanent improvement of 
his holding. We hold, and we think that our position will be 
aooepted by most persons who study the subjeot from an inde- 
pendent point of view, that the state is only entitled to make a 
charge for the use of the land according to its natural produc- 
tiveness. L>t us call this “ fertility." Any added productive- 
ness is the properly of the tenant. Let us term this “ condi- 
tion." The object of a settlement is to determine the relative 
fertility of the soils of a district, and to allot grain values to 
them. Without entering here on any criticism of the systems 
adopted in determining the “fertility"of the land by the settle- 
ment department, and assuming that the result is a fair ap- 
proximation to the object desired, we ask how, iu justice, can thb 
State proceed to set aside this determination of the fertility 
of the soil ? As a matter of fact, the proviso we are now com- 
menting upon leaves open a door for the unscrupulous attach- 
ment of such “ condition ” as the energy, enterprise and 
capital of the tenant may have added to the land he holds, for 
t is not possible that the State can, except iu extreme cases, 
add to the “ fertility" of the soil. If it does do so in any special 
cases, it can easily protect itself, e.g. t if it carries oat a system 
or providing irrigation water, it can charge for the 
benefit supplied. Roads and railways may benefit the ryot in- 
directly, but he has a light to expect such being provided for 
him in return for what he contributes to the general revenues of 
the country. Under no circumstances is the landlord entitled 
to seize and turn to his own benefit the value of his tenant’s 
abor and capital, and we can see no justification for the pro- 
viso alluded to above. Not only do we believe it unjust, but 
we believe it to be unwise to retain such a proviso. The Indian 
tenant is too slow already to invest capital in the improvement 
of his lands ; if he means that gush investment only renders 
trim liable to further and increased taxatiou, he will be likely 
.o remain quiescent, and trust solely to the fertility of his hold- 
ng to carry him along. Fertility alone will not combat famine. 
The prevention of famine is now one of the chief objects of 
he Madras settlement departmeut,for it is one of these combined 
igricuitural and settlement Deptpartments which Mr. Buck has 
pven to India. If we are to trust to fertility, our food supplies 
must year by year become less and less adequate for an increasing 
population. In the oldeu times, wheu the population was rela- 
ively small, and ouly the richest lands were brought under the 
lough, fertility sufficed to provide for the wants of the people. 
Now, aud in the future, if famines are to be things of the past, 
and to become impossible, we must improve the oouditlon of 
our lllid, and thereby incre ase the produce (grain value). 

If we are to hope that this may be done, we must place 
he tenure of laud on a sound and secure basis, aud In 
Madras, until the heresies to which we have alluded 
are cast off, no efforts, no energy, no expenditure of 
money, can really be expected to lead to any improvement in 
he agriculture of the country. We consider that, 1st, a settle- 
ment once made should be absolute for thirty years at least ; 
2nd, at the eud of that term it should be subject to revision, 
so far as regards the commutation money rates only. If this 
were the ooudition of land tenure in A the Southern Presidency, 
the ryot would have a sound and taugible security from all 
ppreasion. It would be just to the ryot, aud fair to the State, 
t might be expected to enoourage the investment of capital 
iu the laud, and to foster agricultural improvement. Is it 
too much to hope for.? 

WHEAT CROP, BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 1887. 

[Official Paper ] 

The fiu&l report, dated 30th May 1887, on the prospeots of 
.he wheat crop in the Bombay Presidency, is as follows : -# 

Gujabat.— Ahmedabad . — The area under wheat wae 200, 
jOrea, out of whtoh about 28,000 aoree were irrigated, The I 
iraote of Doike and Daanduka are the chief wheat talukaa. The 
rea la eligbtlv below average aud considerably below that of last 
year. Thor% was a decrease of about 18,000 aoree ia Doika, alone, 
where the Oatober rainfall wae deficient. The oron was mere or 
leie afftoted in nearly every part of the district by frost early 
In February, aud euffsred from met, brought on by the 
exoeealve ooid, aud from grubs. The yield la below 
average and mohee only 8 or 0 annas. Pq/to. or Irrigated, 

Is the only variety exported to Bombay r the foreign oqrk«l- 
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The quantity iibI down to Bombay li teas than lait year, the 
lolal export by mk from Dhobra, Bhavanagar, and Gogo, from 
the middle of March HU the Mom of April, being about only 770 
owt«, Of tht total art* nodar oereele jowar, bajri and wheat la>t 
■•a too occupied, respectively, 25 par cant ; the remaining quarter 
waa under rloe, nagli , kodra, ko. The oattnrn of the hh*rif 
crops waa more or ieee affected by the failure of rain in September 
and October* The yield of jowar , bojri, rloe, do., wai reported 
10 be On an average not above 8 anuae. 

Broach,— The area wat about 03 000 aorea, which It above both 
the average and that of iaat year. Jambotar and Vtgra are the 
chief wheat talukas, with 82,000 aorea caoh. The wheat la all dry 
crop locally known ai htznsia, and la In much demand for iooal con- 
sumption, Injury from frost and rest baa red need the average yield 
for the diet riot to about G$ annas. About, 7*500 cwta, of wheat 
were exported by sea to Bombay from the middle of March till 
the olese el April. There has been a large export from Bauaot also, 
but this Is evidently to the adlaoent district of Sura*, where this 
wheat is In great demand. Jowar is the chief oreal grown. The 
drop was good In one and fair in three talukai. 

Surat, — The area Is 30,000 aorea, that ia, nearly up to last year’s, 
and just above ths average. As lo Broaob, the wheat grown Is 
all dry crop. Oipad, Bardof, and Mandvl are the three ohlef 
whsat talukas of the district. Very little wheat ia grown In the 
south, The crop waa more or less Injured by frost and rust. The 
average yield ia reported to be 74 aunaa. The kharif season was 
on the whole good, andj'otoar, ths ohlef cereal crop of tho district, 
was excellent. The area under this oereal waa more than In the 
previous year. The export of wheat from Surat to Bombay la 
very small, the total from the middle of March to thB close of 
April being only 635 owts., as wheat Is the staple article 
of food amongst the upper olasses of the local popula- 
tion. 

Kaira,— Total area la about 29,000 aores, of which 27 per cent 
ia uoder Irrigated wheat. Matar, the ohlef wheat taluka, contains 
alone more than half this area. Here the crop was fair, If jury 
from froat and fogs waa reported from other talukaa. The average 
yield la 6$ annas for.dry and 8£ for irrigated wheat. Very little 
wheat is exported to Bombay. Bijri the staple food orop of the 
district, wa> estimated at 12 aunaa. 

PanohMahais,— At ea is about 12.000 acres, of whloh the bulk 
la dry orop. Nearly the whole area is In Jhalod and Dohad. Owing 
to want of sufficient troisture in the soil, the orop In these talukaa 
waa only moderately good. There was slight injury from frost In 
otbor parts. The average yield ia estimated at 72 annas. The 
kharif crop — bojri, maize, &<j. — turned out well. There has been 
little export, and that from Jhalod and Dohad only 

Deocan. — Nosik. — Area, about 300,000 acres, ia below last year, 
but above the average. The area under irrigated wheat Is about 

27,000 aores). The decrease Is due In parts to more land being de 
voted to linseed, and In others to more extended sowing of the kharif 
Vrcpt. The ohlef wheat talukaa ore Nlphad (75 000 Acres), Naalk 
(45,000 acres), Dindori (55 000 aores) ond Yeola (30.000 aero ) In- 
jury from rust is reported from all parts of the district The Irri- 
gated wheAt has suffered more than the dty orop. The avoraee 
yield of the latter Isjreported to be 10 annsi, and of tho former 7J 
MUM, In Mallgaou the wheat grown is on'y just sufficient for 
Iooal consumption, and In Naslk, too. the wheat is stored for local 
use. It Is exported from most of the other parts of the district. 
Bajri Is the ohief food staple of the district. The rain In September 
and Ootober waa excessive and proved injurious to b*jri lu almost 
all the talukaa. The jowar orop was middling. 

Khandtsh.— The area, about 325,000 aores, though belojv last 
year’s, is about the average. The bulk of the wheat Is drjrorop. 
The ohlef wheat talukaa, laying along the Taptl, are Shahada 
(56,000 aores), Nanduibar (37,000 aores) ; Siudkheda (31,000 tore*) ; 
Amalner (24,000 aores) and Taloda (21,000 aores). The decrease, 
as oompared, with last year Is due to a better season for kkarif crops 
under wl loh accordingly a large aria was placed asln Naslk, The 
orop was somewhat affected by intense cold and by prevalent wes- 
terly winds stunting the grain. The average yield. Is about 11 annas 
for both dry orop aod Irrigated wheat. Wheat Is exported from 
moat parta of the dlatrlot, Bojri and jowari are the ohief food crops 
of the dlatrlot, The season was on the whole a good one for them, 
but more or leas Injury to the former waa caused In several talukas 
by rain as lay out in the field. 

Ahmednuggur.— Ths area is about 224,000 aorea, or less by about 
24 psr cent, than last year. The Irrigated area is about 30 500 
aores. The ohlef wheat talukas are Kopargaon (70,000 aorer), 
Nevasa (31,000 aores) and Parner <24,000 aores). There la a large 
decrease almost everywhere owning to the more ^favourable season 
for the sowing of early oropa. In Kopargaon the deorease la nearly 

40,000 aores. The orop waa affected more or less by rust every- 
where, the Irrigated variety more than the dry orop, Tho average 
yield Is 64 aunaa for the former, and $£ annas for the latter. The 
expert of wheat la leas then last year. Jowari and bajri are the 
ohief staple food ovops of the district. Damage, especially to bajri 
by heavy rains, particularly when the orrop was reaped and 
•tacked, la reported from several parte, 


brought on by heavy, November and December rain, is rtporiad 
from several parta. Injury to dry crop whaat was greater than lo 
the irrigated wheat. The average yield, of the former te 8J, annas, 
that of the Utter 11} annaa. The orop soaroely, on the whole, earns 
up to the average. Other oereals which form the staple food of the 
oonntry yielded a Jatr harvest all over the dlatrlot* 

Sholapur, — The area ia 59,000 aorea, that la nearly up to last year. 
The area uoder irrigated wheat Is 35,000 aorea. Dry orop wheat 
has In greater part of the dlatrlot suffered from rust caused by 
untimely rain, Damage from rats Is reported from Ifadha. The 
average yield Is 54 annaa for dry crop and 10 annas for Irrigated 
wheat, Wheat Is being exports! to Bombay and Madras* 
The untimely heavy fail of ralu lo September and October slightly 
irjured bagri , andjfowarls middling. 

Karnataka Dharwar.— The area Is about 241,000, or abont 
39 per cent, above average, The ohlef wheat talukas are Naval- 
gund (98,000 aores), Gadag (47,000 aores), Dharwar (33,000 aores), 
d obeli (29,000 aores), and Bon (27,090 aores),. Little or no area 
is under Irrigation. Tho wheat grown In the district Is hard red 
which in places is of excellent oharaoter for export. Boat Is re- 
ported from sevoral parts, and the average yield is said to^.be 
8| annaa only. Wheat i» largely exported from the chief "talukas 
growing It, which lie aloug the Southern Mabratta Railway. 
Jowar !■ the ohlef food orop of the east and oentre, and rloe of the 
west of the dlatrlot and the yield of ths former Is estimated at 
10 annas, and that of the latter being less. 

B iapur , — The area Is 170,000 aores. The area under Irrigated 
wheat is only about 2,000 aores. Wheat Is grown all over the dist- 
rict, but the 'argest area is in Bagewadi taluka (37,000 sores). Bust 
to a greater or leas extent is reported from all parts, especially In 
blaok soil and riverside villages. In parte of Slndgf, Bagewadi, 
and Muddebihal the orop was slightly damaged byjrats. The average 
yield is reported to be not more than 6 annas, What Is being ex- 
ported from the northern parts, and In Bijapore nearly the whole 
produce is said to have beeu exported. The ohlef food orop U jowar 
and It yielded on an average a 10-anna orop. 

Belgaum.— The area Is 100,700 tores, or neaely equal to test 
year’s. Irrigated wheat oooupied only about 3 000 aores. The 
obi a! wheatgrowing talukas are Parasgad (45,000 tores), Atbnl 
(20,000 acres). andGokak (16.000 aores). Bust, brought on by 
rainfall after sowing and by westerly winds, was reportsd to have 
affected the orop In several ta’ukas Tho average yield waa report- 
ed to be 74 anuaa. Wheat is exported from Gckak and Sampgaon 
Owing to want of seasonable rain in July and Angust, the yield of 
jowar, tho chief food crop of the district, was only middling. 

8ind.Shikxrpur.-~ The area Is 135,000 acres, or 20 per cent, 
less than last year. The area under Irrigated wheat ia reported to 
be 52.000 acres. The dry crop aroa includes the flooded lands. 
Tho deorease over last year was due to defiolent water-supply. 
JSevcre frost and unseasonable wind reduoed tho yield from 10 to 
12 annas. The export trade has not commenced. Jowar and bajri 
are reported to have yielded above au average orop. 

Upper Sind ptontier.— The area le about 35.000 aores, or 12 per 
cent, less than last year, Tho deorease is due to insufficient water- 
supply. Ia some parts there was Injury from frost. The yield l>, 
ou the whole, about 12 annas, 

Thar and Parkar The area is 14.000 acres. In spite of severe 
frost, the orop is roported to be promising and estimated at 12 
annas. 

Hyderabad,— The area is about 31,000 aores— that is, nearly up 
to average, aud to that of last year. Of this 56 000 aores are 
uod<>r irrigation, The orop was in parts damaged by frost, The 
yield is said to be 12 aunaa, Jowar and Bajri yiolded a good 
crop 

Karachi. — The area is 39,000 aores, or nearly up to both the 
average and to last year's figure The orop was somewhat da- 
maged by frost, so the yield was estimated at 11 annaa only, 
Native States, 

Gujarat. — Baroda . — The area returned la 08,000 aores, of whloh 
about 70,000 acres are in the Kadi Mahal In North Gujarat The 
Irrigated area Is, reported to be 63,000 aores, %imost the whole of 
whloh i« in Kadi. In this division rust 1s reported to have pre- 
vailed, but the orop if, nevertheless! a good one, and the yield ls 
estimated at 12 annaa. In the Baroda and Navsarl Divisions the 
orop la middling and Is estimated at 8 to 9 annas. 

Kathiawar — The area Is about 249,000 aores. Jbatevad has 
74 000 acres, Halar 83,000, Gohllwar 61,000* and Sorath 29.000 
acre*. Nearly half ol the total is nnder Irrigation, Injury from 
treat is reported from parts of Jhalavad and Halar, hot the yield 
there Is, nevertheless, said to be not leas than 12 annas. 

Kutch —The area 1s about 21,000 aores, of whloh near- 
ly the whole was under Irrigation The yield le reported to be 
8 annas. The produoe Is not sufficient to meet local demand. 

Other States.— Tho area ls about 100,000 aores. Palbanpore 
has 37,000 Mahlkantba 36.000, Bewakantha and Cambay 15,000 
aores eaoh, aud Surat Statos 870 aores, lo parts of Palhanpnr there 
was slight Injury from frost; In Mahlkantba the orop was fair and 
the yield ls from 8 to 11 aunts ;1u Cambay 11 annas; In Bewakantha 
and In Surat States the orop is fair, 

Deccan— Satara Jagirs.— Area 18,000* andAkalkot 8,000 aores* 


i Poona.— Tho area Is about 108,000 aores or about 5 per oent less 

lo the States of the Satara Jagirs the dry orop wheat was Injured 
by rust; tho Irrigated wheat was good. Ui AkalkwMha orop 
(17JXOaorts),.*f»waI (14,000 aorta), and flavell (1,000 aores). The was poor. 


owp 1s affected by rust in several talukas. But the injury to dry orop 
wheat Is general, bat partial only as regards the irrigated area. The 
average yield is 9} annas for dry orop wheat, and 10} annas for 
Irrigated wheat. The export l« reported to be less than last year. 
The heavy bat untimely fall of rain at the olose of Ids monsoon 
•lightly damaged bajri i 
crops of the dlatrlot* 


I and jowari ,, the two most Important food 


Ja£#ra—Thi arsa Is 70,000 aores, that Is, slightly less than 
year. The taluka with the largest area under wheat 1s KJ 
U2,0MWM|I XtrlffM whttt gmpted MwM 23,900 aor.*, 


last 
Khatat 
Bait 


Southern Afa hratta— Kolhapur States ,— The frea If about 13,000 
aores, or nearly up to last year. Bust was repoted from several 
parts. The yield was 8 to 9 annas. The prodnoe fa hardly 
•uffiolent for local ooiumptlon. The jowar orop te estimated 
at 8 annaa, 

Other Southern Mahratta States ,— Arsa about 100,000 aores. 
Saogli has 22,000, Jamkhlnd 19,000, Mudhol 20,000, and Bamdurg 

18,000 aores. The remainder Is scattered among other minor 
States. Bait te reported, from several peris, and the*yield te every- 
where help* 10 
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KkMrpvr fffbufy^-The oreo (a 36,000 acres omrarly rqaal to 
that of leak ysor, Crop was mu oh affected by revere frost aud 
uoisosonabli wind. The yield la reported to vary from 6 to 

Annas. 

The total area under wheat in the whole Presi- 
dency is returned at about 2,860,015 acres, against 
3,096,427 acres in the previous year. The average area uu- 
der wheat doing the past seven years, commencing with 1880 
was 1,863,311, excluding the Native States, for which no figures 
are available. The total out-turn has been estimated for the 
three British districts of Guzrat, Deccan and the Karnatic only 
at 497,402 tons, no data being available for calculating the 
yield from the British district of S nd, and the Native states 
altogether, 

A NEW TEA ASSOCIATION. 

ifr mast appear strange to the uninitiated that, while those 
Interested In the tea industry of India were making itrenuoua 
efforts to find new markets for oar, teas In foreign countries, no steps 
of any kind had been taken to promote lie more extensive con- 
sumption In this country. It Is therefore satisfactory to find that 
attention has been aroused in this dlreotion, and a meeting of those 
Interested In the trade wss called and held at the office or the Tea 
Broker** Association on Thursday afternoon, the ‘2nd Instant, to 
consider a proposal for the formation of a company to be called the 
‘Calcutta Association for the enoouragement of the consumption 
of Indian tea in India ’ The intention being to raise the required 
capital,— whloh Is not to be very large, — by shares of Ki. 10 eftob, 
no ebareholder to bold more tnan one hundred shares. Messrs, 
Lyall, Marshall and Co. of this city have under-taken the working 
of the soheme. 

By 3, Pi H., some 35 gentlemen had assembled, when Mr. 
Slmpeon proposed that Mr, Lyall, of Lyall, Maisha’l and Co,, be 
voted to the ohalr, which was carried. 

Mr. Lyall then rose and read the memorandum calling this 
meeting, and said that the objects named therein could only be 
regarded as preliminary ; that this meeting was called to dlsouss 
and decide upon something definite. The fiist point to consider 
was whether the 9oheme now under consideration approved Itself to 
the tea trade of Calcutta, aud secondly, what support it was likely 
to receive from that community; and thirdly, to eleot a practical 
committee to work It out. As to the first point, be had received 
letters from many Influential gentleman in the trade who heartily ap- 
proved of the soheme, and were amicus that It should be carried out 
to a praotioal end. He thought the time had arrived to look for new 
markets for our teas, but that while we were looking for those 
ontoide, we had been negleating a very profitable market at our 
very doors Three had never boen tested ; but ho folt sure that if 
properly placed before them, the masses iu this country would 
readily aoqulre a taste for, and use our Iadlan teas. That If suffi- 
cient Interest was taken^to develops this trade, he had no doubt it 
would extend. There were some present at the meeting who would 
like to aee less of our tea going out of India. He was aware that 
there were difficulties in the way of introducing these teas through- 
out the oountry, but they had met on this occasion to devise means 
to overcome them. The speaker here read the following extraot 
from the Overland Ceylon Observer of May 21, 1887, which had been 
oiroalated by the Indian Tea Association, to Its members 

“ To*.— Mr. Whlttali, representative of Messrs. Matheson & Co., 
London, left to-day by the B. I. 8. N. Co/s Steamer Chyebaua for 
Madras, en route to Coorg and the adjacent planting districts, 
Mr, Whlttali, who had long experience In tea in China, and who 
some year* ago did not, we believe, regard the Ceylon tea enter- 
prise very favourably, Is now inclined, we learn, to anticipate an 
export within a few years far la exoess of any figure we have yet 
ventured to put ^prward— 70 to 80 million pounds of Ceylon Tea 
exported lo a year. Sty 1891 92, — would certainly bring this colony 
Into prominent notice, and if Uva Is to have her due share, in 
making np this quantity, bow In the world is she to mantge for 
transport. It a question whloh may well be asked on her behalf, and 
dinned again and again Into Downlog 8treet oars. A gentleman of 
muoh experience In India on tea and other products, tells us that 
be has never seen tea anywhere for growth at Ita age, to equal that 
whloh be saw In Udopussellowa, end that he recognised at once 
beyond Newara Eya, the ollmate and fine soil peauliar to the very 
beet Indian planting distriots. Of oourse it remains to be seen 
who are to consume the 80 million pounds Ceylon tea, and whether 
they will pay for It at a remunerative rate, must depend upon new 
fields being opened, and It is satisfactory to learn that steady pro* 
gress Is maxing In Ameriaa, Italy and Franoe In the sale of good 
ftaa/* 

Mr. Lyall went on to tay that when he was In Ceylon, he did not 
think there was any prospect of that colony producing more than 
40 million pounda at the very outelde ; and how it was to turn out 
80 million poundMid not appear quite clear to him, especially In 
Vlaw of the many demands on tht land. But be that ai It may, 
thafc'flVA not the point for oonslderation ; a suggestion hsd been 
made to him to nek the meeting whether this scheme, as far as It 
had gone, badffhe approval of those present, and whether any one 
had any suggestion® to make. Mr. MoTavIsh here proposed, second- 
ed by air. Waller, that this meeting heartily supports the soheme, 
and that tha members of the tea trade were ready to forward It. 
Mr. Simpson soggeatad that a working committee be formed to 
give effect to this eoheme, to be composed, as follows, with power 
io add to their number 9 — Sir Alexander Wilson, Messrs. Watson, 
Waller, McNair , Griffiths. MoTavIsh, MoKinnts, Play-fair aud Lyall, 
Mr. Lyall then said that ha had raoalvtd a latter from the Score- 
tary to Iholadiaa Tea Anoolalioo* »Wing that the association was 


ready to assist the soheme pecuniarily, to start It. Mr, Lyall 
suggested that the thanks of the meeting be conveyed to the Tea 
Association for this offer. After some farther dlsoussloo, the follow- 
ing Resolutions were unanimously adopted 

(1) That this meeting approves generally of the scheme for 
developing the consumption of Indian tea In Imiia. 

(2) That a ommlttse be elected to wot k on s details of the 
soheme, and to draw up and olroulate a proipeotu * 

(3) That the following gentlemen he elected members of tha 
Committee : —Sir Alexander Wilson, Messrs, WnUou, Waller, 
McNair, Griffiths, MoTavIsh, McKlnnis, Playfair and Lyall, 

(4) That the thanks of the meeting be conveyed to tho Indian 
Tea Association for their offer to contribute towards tho expenses 
of the soheme, 

We may add here that several shares of the new Association were 
takon up at the meeting, whloh separated after a vote of thankt to 
the ohalr, 

THE INDIAN WHEAT TRADE 

The annual general meeting of the Bengal*, Cham her of Oom- 
erce was held on the 25th ultimo for the purpose of adopting 
tke report of the Committee for the past year, which corre- 
sponds with the Official financial year ending on March 31st, 
On this occasion Home inportaub speeches were made, aud 
among them that of Mr, Petrie, on the wheat trade of India. 
Mr. Petrie spoke as follow*: — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen. — I trust yeu will allow ms to 
occupy your attention for a little time with some remarks adirtsssd 
more particularly to those members of the Chamber who, like 
myself, are Interested In the Wheat and Seed Erport Trade, 
There are three subjects on which I wish to say a few words, 
viz 

(1) . The debit and ore di* system of levying demurrage at Howrah, 
aud the necessity for luorcasei shed ronn at that stolon, 

(2) . The Injury done to the trade by the encouragement given to 
petty traders by the roJuutlou of speoisl rates to OOntlgaments 
of 10 tons, 

(3) The standard cf 5 per cent refraction In wheat. 

The suhj’ot of thu accommodation at Howrah, and the vexatious 
demurrage rules In foroe tbero, had engaged tho attention Of tho 
Committee for the last seven or eight years almost whithout in- 
termission, and whoa at the commencement of last season, the 
Agent of the E»st Indian Railway announced that he was prepared 
to adopt the debit aud credit system of levying demurrage, tho 
Committee thought their exertions had met with success, 
Their self-congratulation was short-lived, however, for though 
the system worked admirably and gave unqualified satisfaction 
to the Railway Company aud merchants Alike, it was after throe 
month’s trial discontinued at the instance of Government, ^ud 
though the Committee telegraphed to the Publlo Works Dsfmrfc- 
meut at Simla, and subsequently memorialised the Viceroy, pro- 
testing against the action of Government aud praying for a re- 
iutroduoiioo of the debit and oredifc system and extension 
of accommodation at Howrah, it was not until the return 
of Government from the hills In November that the Committfe, 
with the assistance of the Hon’bie Robert Steel, prevailed upon Sir 
Theodore Hope to abandon his obstructive policy, and allow the 
new system a fair trial, 

The Committee's rrquest for an extension of shed aooommodation 
at Howrah was not however, acceded to on the ground that In 
fdffr years’ time the docks would be completed, and wear* therefore 
asked to consider the yearly recurring block at Howrah as sfn In- 
ourable evil. I trust the Committee In the ooming year will again 
strike at the redioulous polioy of Goverumont in this matter, whloh 
we may liken to a parsimonious mother endeavouring to repress 
a growing boy within the garment of his ohildhood On the plea 
that In a tow years time he would require the olothiug of a man. 

At the present moment the sheds at Howrah are so blooked that 
It Is Impossible to make a proper inspection of the several consign- 
ments, and In consequence an abnormal amount of sw^pdllog and 
false packing Is going on. For the past month it ho« bssn quite 
impossible to draw samples from the middle of a pile, as there is bo 
postage left between the different consignments, and this stats of 
things is likely to continue until the end of July, It la impossible 
to oonvey in words the serious Injury done to the trade by Ibis stole 
of thlogs, and as it is equally impossible to approach Government 
at this season of the year in any other way than by letter. It follows 
that we are never able to put our oase before Government as strong- 
ly as it deserves ; t ut if we oonld Induoe the Publlo Works Depart- 
ment to send an officer to spond the remainder of this month at the 
Howrah godowns, and to make a careful report on the oondltlon 
of things there, I do'not think we should again meet with a refusal 
ot our request for more aooommodation, 

(2) On the subject of the injury done to trade by the euoourage- 
ment given to petty traders, I feel It neoesssry to say a few 
words. Some years ago deliveries were made In lots of 100 or 
200 tons. Ouly oue sample bad to be drawn, one wslgh- 
ment aud one refraction made, aud (too payments closed* the 
transaction. This was owing to the special olass rates ba^g given 
only to consignments of full train. But Government Interfered 
and insisted on speolal olass rates being extended to all consign- 
ments of one waggon load, with the result that It Is potslbls to hast 
two lots whloh require sampling, weighing, refracting, &o,, under a 
lontraot tor 100 tons. ThuB while the aooommodation remains 
jtationdry the amount of work to be done is Immensely Increased. 
Nor Is this the ooly evil oonnootsd with the extension of special 
dais rates to waggon consignments. The whole position of tbe 
rad* has beau lowored by the lutroduotiou of a olass of petty and 
practically Irresponsible traders who oan oondaot an almost unllmlt* 
od business on i very limited Ohpltftl. Xheii jnea |rt (I nwiMltff, 
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only 11 Ins- weather eallo re " and Implement their oontraots only 
when the markets ir« favourable; when the tide of adversity sets 
In, thef simply Ignore existing oontraots, take a new name ana itsrt 
a new business, well knowing that their previous buyers oan only 
resort to the small oeuse oourt for redreie, and that before a otse 
against them mtuld lie heard, th«y would probably have undergone 
kiA-doMi ‘ nges,and would be able to evade jastloe altogether, 
ijjeerojfe . buhl that we must take steps to remedy this state 
Of ttinml^Unfortunately, as Government Is at the bottom o! the 
ehdMUjHflU probably take us years to oouvinoe our rulers that 
they ifTifcfl alike to’thelr own and our Interests, In thus fostering 
the growth of all that Is objeotionable In the trade. 

(3). The snbjeol of the 5 per oent standard of refraotlon in wheat 
has bad a considerable s mount of attention from the Committee, 
The position we have taken np it that It Is not possible to reduce 
the standard of refraotlon below 5 per oent In the present condition 
of the trade. This standard of refraction was fixed to supersede the 
old oustom of buying hoomka , and experlenoe has shown that It Is 
Impossible to reduoe this standard unless the whole method of 
oonduotlng the trade Is to be altered. The question Is not whether 
our existing standard la 2 per oent or 3 per oent too high ; It is— 
whether the wheat Is to be sent to the Coast Ports In wbat we may 
call Its normal condition of oleauliness, or whether the whole 
of the wheat exported Is to be oleaned to purity before shipment. 
Now. while every one must admit that It Is undesirable to pay 
freight and railway carriage on 5 or 0 per oent. of foreign admixture, 
it Is left for those who are practically interested la the trade to say 
whether It would pay to remove this foreign matter and ship pure 
wheat. Government has taken up this question of refraotlon, and 
represents the theoretical side, while we have been left to take the 
praotloal and always unpopular view, and say, " It won't pay" 
There oan be no doubt but that If the establishment of cleaning 
depdts were to be attempted, the money wou'd havo to be found by 
Government, and the work would be oarrled on under Govern- 
ment officers, The initial oost we may pnt down as about a million 
sterling, and the oost of management would, no doubt, be 
on the 'usual soale of Government magnificence. The 
Director of Agriculture, Bengal, In his report to Government 
on this matter of refraotlon, cynically remarks that instead of im 
pressing upon the cultivators the advantsge of keeping their 
wheat olean, as recommended by the Chamber, he would be 
doing them better service by recommending them to adul- 
terate their wheat to at least 5 per oent. This 
remark shows the utter Ignoranoe of tho writer of the pre- 
sent condition of the trado. Iam speaking with some knowledge 
of the aubjeot, when I say that, practically, no wheat is delivered 
under 6 per cent, while the average, with the exception of wbat Is 
delivered In the firat month of the season, is about 6& to 7 per oent. 
Of this refraotlon abont half Is dirt, straw, chaff, Ac, the remainder 
peas, beans, barley, oil-seeds, Ac., and shrivelled and dried grains. 
This ahows that there is no room for the Director of Agriculture’* 
ad vice to adulterate to 5 per oent ; (f he would direct his attention 
to^arry out the Committee of the Chamber’s recommendation to 
adwhe cultivators to oease growing mixed crops, Ac., it might 
have some effect In keeping the refraotlon at the limit fixed by the 
trade, 

I oannot leave this sutjeot, though 1 have detained you so long, 
without referring to the report recently published by Mr. Smeatou, 
the Director of Agricnltnre of the North-Western Provinces, I have 
not the time to enter Into a detailed criticism, nor Is it neoeesary, 
as some able correspondents have already done so in the newspapers; 
but I oannot pass over this opportunity of publicly protesting 
against the unjustifiable statements made In the first part of that 
report. Mr. Smeaton seems to have relied for hla Information on a 
Mr. Wishart, who. so far a I have been able to ascertain, has to 
commotion with the wheat trade, and indeed from the Internal 
•vldsnoe of his own letter. It Is apparent that he has only a 
superficial knowledge of the business, or he would not speak 
of shippers 11 making their profit on refraction”— -nor of 
wheat " passing in London tnd Liverpool as below 5 per oent 
refraotlon," and other similar statements. This gentleman, 
In his letter states ; "In the N,-W. P. and Oadb, the Calcutta ship- 
per le supposed to Inetruot hie ataff to get some allowance irom the 
up-oountry dealers io both weight and refraotlon.” On page 4 of his 
report Mr. Smeaton writes ; " It Is a regrettable fact that as 
stated by Mr. Wishart and confirmed by undoubted testimony 
agents of the Calcutta shippers do In their negoolation with 
country dealers often strive auooessfully to obtain unfair 
allowances both In weight and refraotlon.” It seems to 
me that before a statement of this sort was published, 
It wae the duty of Mr. Smeatou to be perfectly sure of 
tho ground he .stood upon, and to have exercised the 
common prudende of hearing both tides of the question tnd 
of taking effective measures to aeoertaln the soouraoy of suoh a 
statement. I have no hesitation In challenging Mr. Smeaton to 

S rodnoe what he la pleased to call undoubted teaUmony;and further, 

! snob a statement be pereisted In without tho production of suoh 
testimony, It deaervei to be branded with that most uncompromis- 
ing word In the English language which has been sc freely handled 
about lately In the House of Commons. It seems to me a disgrace 
that a man ioooupylng so important a position under Government, 
should he allowed under the shelter of that position, to vilify 
with imjymlty, the whole of the wheat exporters of this port ; or 
that tha Dlraotor of Agriculture should bring a charge in hie 
offiolal aapaoity against the whole shipping community which, 
If he made as a private Individual, egsiost au Individual firm, 
would probably bring him before the Court as defendant In an 
action tor libel. 

In oonoluslon, I would ask you to oaat over In your m&tde the 
names of firms who have within the put seven or sight years 
attempted this seed and wheat export business, and then reokon up 
bow immy now remain. I find that eight firms have tried, and 
yotbfd from this busluess, 0 ( this, one has been wound up $ 


the remainder have simply retried from a business they weft not 
able to make pay its way, Doee this point to a business which, 
according to a Government note on the wheat trade some two 
years ago, showed a margin of profit to the exporter of 3i* per 
quarter, or even according to the earns authority last year, a margin 
of le. 6d, per'quarter, or, as Mr. Smeaton In hie note on the trade 
etates, of lOd. =2| per oent ; or doee It show that the operative of 
those firms have not been euooeeoful ? I have no hesitation in saying 
that the want of snooesa le largely doe to the very nnsatlifaotory 
conditions under which we have to take delivery of goode at the 
Howrah Station, and the consequent difficulty of properly and effi- 
ciently examining consignments. 

The Hon’ble Mr, R. Steel, rising, said that though he would not 
follow the president over the ground covered by his Interesting ad- 
dieu, he proposed to make one or two remarks before them. While 
the Chamber sympathised with the difficulties under which the 
wheat trade was oarrled on, and was anxloos to do all In Its power 
to urge the Government, to develops the trade of the port* he 
thought the laoguage used by Mr, Petrie, regarding the attitude 
of Government was in exoeas of the osae, and In his 
opinion was not justifiable. He was not disposed to sympathise 
with those expressions and the Chamber would doubtless agree whh 
him, that the words were Mr. Petrie's, and that they did not ebalre, 
in the sentiments expressed by that gentleman. Mr. Petrie ohargee 
the Government with being obstruotive. From his own experlenoe 
he found It to be the oontrary ; the Government were ever desirous 
of contributing towards the development of trade, oonsletent with 
the interests of the publlo generally. Regarding the oonstruotion of 
a permanent bridge across the Hooghly, as suggested by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Steel did not consider the present a favourable time for 
undertaking this work. For fifteen years the existing bridge had oost 
the publlo and trade of Caloutta something like 30 lakhs, and the 
erection of a permanent bridge would entail a oontlnuanoe of thia 
burden, The ipeaker entirely agreed with the President's 
remarks on the oharges for administration of jastloe. Thli 
method of raising money wae condemned by every polltloal 
economist. The surplus revenue of the law courts amounted to 
30 lakhs annually, and this he considered ahoutd be remitted, 
even at the cost of alternate taxation. Touohlng the export 
duty on rice, a subject of special interest to the speaker, 
he condemned the imposition of a tax on raw produce, the 
only plausible excuse for which was the statement that as 
Indian rice did not oome Into oompetltion with the rioe of other coun- 
tries, the tax on it was a fair and proper source of revenue. This 
was a mistake. It had been stated that a tax on the export of 
rice had a tendency to rotain in the oountry the food of the people ; 
but in Bengal, for ioitanoe, with its varying crops, It was obvious 
that if sufficient rice was^to be grown every year a surplus should 
be aimed at. The best way to obtain a surplus was to create a de- 
maud, ami in the time of scarcity tho prices obtaining would retain 
the food India required in the oountry. The Chamber would do 
well to suggest to the Government a change in the present Budget 
arraugemeuts The public were never consulted when a tax was 
to be taken off, but only when it was proposed to levy one ; but In 
his opinion whether the proposal was to Inorease or aeorease tax- 
ation.lt should be equally submitted to the ordeal of publlo opinion. 


Miscellaneous Items . 

A Mu. Robert Thompson, described as an " Emfuent authority 
on paper fibres, or fibrous plants for paper pulps,” writing from 
Jamaica, to the Paper -Makers' Monthly , goes Into the details 
of the proper method of gathering and ahipplng bamboo for the 
purpose of manufacturing paper, and states that he le In corre- 
spondence with a largo exporter of American paper, who Is muoh 
Interested in the importation of this fibre into America. 

. *> 

The spurious butter manufacturing business Is exolllng almost as 
muoh attention In England as in the United States, for we note that 
the Butterlne and Oleomargarine Bills now before Faliament have 
been referred to Select Committee, In order to give the retail sellers 
of butterlne, who form an Important body of tradesmen In the 
ootton districts, an opportunity for giving evldenoe against the 
plaoing of any restriction on their business. Some Idea of the Im- 
portance of the butterlne trade may be gathered from the foot 
that the total quantity of that substance Imported Into the United 
Kingdom last year, wae valued at more than 3.000,0001. The Im- 
ports for the first three monthe of the present year represent a value 
of over 1,000,0001." 


An English exchange, writing of the extraordinary variety of 
asparagus reoently found growing wild on the ateppea of the 
Akhal Teklz, says " A new and extraordinarily fine variety of 
asparagus has just been dlsoovered, and that, In one of the 
very last plaoes in wbloh one wonld think of look’ng for 
anything rioh or rare In the way of vegetable productivity* It 
seems that the steppes of Akhal-Tekls, reoently annexed by 
Russia, arc covered In parts with atparsgue, which plough grow- 
ing perfectly wild, attains a siz« unknown In the market gardena 
of Europe. The etalka are said to be nearly as thlok as a man's 
arm, and they grow to the height of five and six feet, A single 
one of them f« quite enough, we are told, to supply ten Russian 
soldiers with an exoeUont vegetarian meal. Wonderful 1 The 
flavour of this asparagus is described as equal to that of the beat 
European kinds. We should like to see a few of these plants ^t 
Covent Garden/’ 
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The American Agriculturist •• The Cow Pea I« one of the 
mock valuable fodder plants for the Sooth, Wc have seen a orop of 
peas wbioh yielded foor tons to the core of moat ezoellent fodder 
and It* left the ground In the beat condition for cowing wheat, 
/toother fanner cowed peac among hie corn at the laat ploughing, 
covering them with the plough, and we ahonld estimate the yield 
on the ground of both orops, at a ton, and a half of oorn fodder and 
forty bnchelc of peac, with the oorn equal to thirty five or forty 
buanele to theaore, and a large quantity of pea straw, whloh makes 

R ood feed. The oomraoo opinion that the South Is not a ctook oountry 
i entirely unfounded. With the long growing season, the really 
rloh but badly managed coll, and the great variety of fodder orops 
and feeding stuffs, Ft is not at all exaggerating the matter to say, 
that beef cattle can be reared to one thousand pounds weight In 
three years, at a cost o! one cent per pound live weight, end in 
addition there Is a Urge quantity of manure left, whloh Is really 
Invaluable to the Southern farmer.” 


THE Madtat Mail writes as follows on the subject of the Pon- 
dtoberry ground-nut oil trade 1 44 The comparatively sudden deve- 
lopment of the ground-nut traffic In Southern Iudla has opened out 
markets for the oil whloh bat a few years ago were not dreamt of, 
and Fondloherry has, from the early beginning of the oil trade, taken 
the lead in the Indian export markets. Last year’s crushing opera- 
tions were restricted, owing to the unusually high price of the nut, 
caused by a heavy export demand throughout the whole season’ and 
also by a decreased supply arising from inundation damages to the 
orops* In 1884, the total orop was estimated at upwards of 80 000 
tons. Nearly 70.000 tons were exported In bulk and in oil, from 
Pondicherry alone, and this year’s yield is expected to exoeed 100 000 
tons, abont nine-tenths of which will probably find its way to Poo- 
dloherry. Just now, however, there Is a depression in the trade in 
oonsequenoe of the exceptionally low quotations at Marseilles ; still 
there are buyers at growers’ prices— mostly as yet for crushing and 
for shipment in shell to coast ports, Caloutta, fiurmah, aud the 
Straits. It Is calculated that at Rs. 10 per candy, at the place of 
growth, oultlvators oan realise a fair profit so that at the present rate 
Rs. 1612 0 per oandy, either the producer or 1 middle men,’ or both, 
must be making extravagant profits. Last year the price touched Rs 
22, and kept at above Rs. 20 for the greater part of the season. The 
rapid development of the ground-nut industry la traoeable in a great 
measure to the comparatively easy method of cultivation. Beyond 
the lowing and gathering of the orop there is nothing to be done, 
It requires no waterlog and needs no tending, as the coolies who 
oolleot the nuts are paid in kind, the oaplbal outlay is limited to the 
mere oost of labour for scattering the seed. Within the last year or 
two, and notably from the beginning of the present year, uearly 
all the eastern ooast porta and Calcutta, Rangoon, Moulmein aud 
the Straits have been regular buyers of the Pondicherry oil ; evon 
at the current high rate of the nut it oan be manufactured and sold 
at about one rupee per Impartial gallon. The ground-nut oil trade 
la as yet but In its infancy, and tbo cheapness and purity of the 
artiole together with its unquestioned general usefulness as a Qic sxno 
commodity must oanie a steadily Increasing demand for it.” 


A ooRBKSi’ONPKNT writes as follows, on the subject of pearls in 
ooobanuts, to our Ceylon contemporary M I am somewhat sur- 
prised that the faot has escaped you that this subject was fully 
discussed In the Ceylon Obwrvfr some years ago, with extracts 
given, If I reoolleot aright, from the Straits or Java papers. If 
such a faot as the oooasional ooourrenoe of pearls in coooaouts 
existed In Rumphlus’ time it was sure to be recorded by this most 
excellent and Industrious writer, and the statement made by your 
correspondent that Kumphlns alludes to this faot Is likely to be 
oorreot. You will find Rumphlus flarbonium Amboineiw in 6 
folio volume in the foreign list of books, In a shelf in tbo north 
end of the Cojpmbo Library, and a glance at the index at the last 
volume, and another at the description of the coooanut given iu 
double columns, one in Dutch and the other in Latin, will very 
soon enable you to eee If Rumphlus has alluded to pearls In the 
ooooannt, If this be a faot the hackneyed expression * and this 
aoo^unts for the milk In the ooooanut ’ may be changed iuto 1 the 
pearls the oooonut. 1 And why not Pearls in the Coooanut ?” Upon 
Ibis the Editor of the Tropical A^riov.turUt says M We hope to 
refer to Rumphlus in due time and if, as we suppose, from the 
statement made not by •* our correspondent,” but in a quotation 
from a Java newspaper, the accomplished Dutchman did refer to 
concretions In ooooanats,we feel quite certain that instead of asking 
•• Why not psarls in coooanuts ?” He noticed the phenomenon as ex- 
ceedingly rare and very curious, And for this reason, — that, unlike 
the pearl- bearing shells, whloh are formed of carbonate of lime aud 
have the power of seoretlng that mineral to any extent, the ooooa- 
nut has the slightest possible amount of line In its composition, 
•• The milk In the ooooanut” is first highly saooharlne, and then as 
it coagulates highly oleaginous, cud true pearls oan be formed 
neither from sugar nor oil. We are quite prepared to learn shat 
tltfi oonorettoni on analysis differ entirely In composition from the 
i of whloh pearls are built up, We have no recollection of this 
subject of pearls in coooanuts having been discussed in our paper, bat 
a very vlwi remembrance of our having quoted, only to coyer with 
deserved rid loo le, a psper In the transactions of the Straits Asiatic 
Society* by a Mr. Dennys, in which people iu this nineteenth oan- 
tury were asked to swallow the outrageously unscientific statement- 
that grains of rloe shat up In a box developed into Ufe, and theo 
beoam * pearls wbioh Increased In else with efflnxlon of time ! That 
we believe, was substantially the story, whloh even the most pro- 
nounced svolutionlst oonld not swallow. The question we should 
now like to ask of men like Mr, W. H. Wright, Mr. W. B, 
Latnont, Mr. Jardlne, Mr. Piaohaud and other ooooanut planters, 
Is, " Have you. In all your Ceylon experience, seen or heard of 
WOftUod prnb to WOOftBUt ; We have not ?” 


Selections. 

ENSILAGE— THE FODDER OF THE FUTURE. 


It will perhaps surprise many people who have not bad either the 
opportunity of reading books on ensilage, or the Inclination to 
road them when at hand, to learn that ensilage which Is slowly and 
with much difficulty being brought within the sphere of practical 
haabaudry, was known and ased as a fodder as many as forty-five 
years ago, Ik was made In Germany and Hungary with apparent 
mooesi as long ago as 1842. The Idea was then taken np by farmers 
in France ana America, and finally England— ever the last to take 
up a new discovery or invention— gave some attention to this snbjeot. 
It was formerly known by the appropriate title of 44 sour fodder” 
or “sour hay,” and “term Ensilage” has but lately been Invented for 
It. America, with the dash and energy we are accustomed to 
assooiate with her, set to work vigorously to experiment on this 
new method of preserving grass, Ac, and if we oan rely ou the 
reports periodically published of.results, her efforts have beau 
successful in bringing this new means of feediog cattle to a more 
forward stage, ana in proving its praotfoal Importance, In 
England some isolated attempts were made hy a few Intelligent 
and progressive farmers as far back as 1876, but no serious 
attention was generally given to the matter till as reoent a 
date as 1882-83. The many books, pamphlets, papers, Ac. 
lately writen testify to the importance whloh Is now 
attached to this fodder ; and as experimentalists and 
analysts come forward and make known their successes and 
failures, with these deductions therefrom, and explain the chemistry 
of the processes by which grass, Ac., becomes sour and eweet, snslf- 
ago, or more deaayed matter, we may confidently look to still 
further development of the practical utility of siloed fodders. 
Grain and other items of food are sti'l stored by barbarous or ssmi- 
olvilised peoples, In holes and pits securely fastened np, and 
chis praotlce may be traced back to almost pre- historic times. 
AH travellers mention this custom, and allusions to It aro not 
infrequent in the anciont classics ; and yet to silo grass, which 
is but another step in the same direction, seems not yet to be 
aooep'ed as a real and rational mode of preserving an artiole so 
essential to the owners of cattle 

Ensilage is a fodder especially adapted — nay, almost neces- 
sary — to this country, where grass is superabundant for periods 
varying from two months in sparingly watered districts, to three 
months lu parts more favoured by otoud compelling Jove, and 
where for the rest of the year itbooomos soaroer andsoaroer till 
hardly procurall % even In small quantities, during the hot-wea 
ther months, But it is proverbial bow wedded India Is 
to old ideas, and with what difficulty a new one ta 
adopted and brought into u<e, This befog so, l*m be- 
hoves Government thtoagh one or other of its many departments 
to take this matter in hand, and to show both the simplicity and 
efficacy of the process, with its inoxponsivenesa and the saving 
to India’s wealth whloh would rosult from its general adoption, 

Btyoud some experiments — some half-a-dozen — made in Ctl- 
outfca by Brigadler-Goneral WiikloBoo, and some further attempts 
made at various places with various results by those either un- 
interested or without the information needful to give a starting 
point for their Intelligences to work from ; beyond these, nothing 
has been attempted in India to add to our knowledge of the pro- 
cess by wbioh grass becomes ensilage. Government grass farms 
and the experimental farm at Ctwupore make ensilage of varying 
quality, because, otherwise, a deal of the grass grown during the 
rains would be wasted, and to proonre the requisite amount of 
fodder a far larger area of grass land would be required, were 
grass not so preserved ; but no sustained and intelligent attempt 
has been made by oarefulfy noting all particulars snob as the 
shape of the pit, description of grais, the state of the grass when 
out, the state of the atmorphere when the grass was pitted, tho 
amount of pressure employed, Ac,, Ao., with the revolt In ensilage 
to deduoe any practical instructions for beginners In this mode of 
preservation. 

In this country we are told that numberless animals die yearly 
from the effects of starvation in the hot months, and over-feeding 
at the commencement of the rains on the immature and watery 
grasses wbioh spring up as it were by maglo after the first few 
showers, This wholesale destruction of valuable stock oonld be 
prevented by utilising ensilage aud it is muoh to be regretted that 
Government, at lease the Local Governments, do not move in the 
matter. Even iu (he pre»eut somewhat theoretical stage of our 
knowledge, ]very good fattening wholesome stuff oan be made In a 
rough way with very little expeuse ; and if Deputy Commissioners, 
Collectors and other# iu charge of Districts exerted their Influence 
over some of tbo more prominent zemindars to give the fodder a 
trial, It la more than probable that in a short time small farmers 
would attempt It, and the fodder would beoome In the future a 
very valuable additlou to our resouroes in the cattle feeding line, far 
obespor and more nourishing than dried grass— -the native 41 hay ” 

and sapless stalks, termed 14 bhoosi.” * 

There are two kinds of ensilage, distinct in taste W d smell: (1) 
sour ensilage and (2) sweet ensilage. Of these the sour Is the easiest 
to make, requiring much less trouble and attention, while it la as 
muoh liked by the oattle, and nearly as nourishing as the sweet 
kind ; bat it has, in many instances, a very strong tan like smell 
whloh is objeotlonable at first to men, but to which those having 
much to do with it soon get accustomed 

The ohemlstry of the two Is, as might have been mooted, some- 
what different, the sour or tweet taste and amell of the stuff being 
due to more or lose fermentation having occurred in the pit : in faot, 
sweet ensilage has undergone very little, if any, fermentation. 
Analysis of samples of ensilage abow that many kinds of ferments 
appear la the tilOi the ohTef btjpg aloohoUc, aoetlo, laotlo and 
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butyrlo t ftud they generally occur In the order here set down. It 
Is when the fermentation has proceeded to the butyrlo attge tbit 
tbe entllAge Acquiree tbit strong disagreeable smell. These fer- 
m Ate Are present with tbe grass whoa It Is pat into tbe pD # end 
tittle on Abe deed cells of tbe elides of grsas— beooms deed* tbit 
I* ty being out end exposed, however short a time, to the sir. 
The free oxygen neoeeeiry for starting them Into eotlvity Is plentiful 
during tbe filling o! the pit, but onoe eotlve, these bioterie remeln 
ezletent without free oxygen. Iu tbe meAatlme the living ce'U 
rrqalre nourishment, And exerotee their mail fanotlons ; end tbe 
more Actively these fanotlons ere performed, tbe sooner the stook 
of nourishment In tbe pit becomes exhausted, end the quicker tbe 
oeils become deed end a prey to ferments. Daring this process 
the oonstitaentf of the oMl# change Mtsroh beoomes auger, end sugar 
In Its tarn eloobol. At this state the less desirable ferments be* 
oome eotlve, snob as aoetlo, Uotlo and buy trio. 

These bAoterlA oennot exist in great oold or heat, and this 
gives ns a olue to work on In filling oar pits. At lrom 60° 
C to 60*0,11 is believed, theee bacteria die away- The pits 
Are therefor# filled slowly, a temperature of over 60* C being 
obtained before, dey by day, fresh grass Is thrown in. By this 
p roosts the heat of the pit is maintained at a degree iuimloal 
to the existence of the ferments, and the ensilage when taken 
oat will be found sweet. Bat tbe oire and attention required 
fto prooare this Is enoh a» would be impossible in filling several 
pits. This leads as to a point of Importance. The preserve- 
lion of grass fto., In silos depends on the cells of the article 
thrown In being living, as then alone can they resist the 
notion of ferments. Only that grass, then, should be ensiled 
whloh bos reached Its strongest stage of growth, 
theoells being then more robust. This stage Is reached shortly 
after flowering | ind at this period, too, there will be less 
water In the plant* It la self-evident that if we desire the 
temperature of tbe pit to be great, the less proportion 
of water there is contained in the fodder siloed, the easier 
will It be to obtain the necessary heat, Henoe immature 
grasses, fto., will not mike good ensilage, and should not be 
silted. 

In England several analyses of tbe two kinds of ensilage have 
been made, and It Is almost invariably found that the sweet smell* 
|ng kind Is richer In nutriment, though both contain groat nou 
riling pr( pel ties It must not, however, be oonoluded from this 
that because the sweet kind, which Is supposed to have undergone 
little fermentation, la most nutritoue, all fermentation is bad. It 
Is, on tbe other hand, beneficial. It dissolves a good portion of 
tbe woody, Indigestible fibre of the fodder, and a certain amount 
of laotio add appears from experiment to be good, aiding tbe digos- 
tlva organs Of the animal fed. But the difficulty is— end for this 
no remedy has as yet been found— to regulate tho extent of the 
fermentation when onoe commenood, and prevent it pr seeding 
by successive stages to butyrlo and putrefaotio. llenoe Monsieur 
A off art, the great French authority on «rsl!uge, prefers that 
npfermentatlon should occur In the pit. When ensiled grass U 
liken from the silo, the exposure to the air starts fermentation, 
and this Is good, making the stuff more palatable and being more 
readily regulated, as the degree of fermentation will depend on 
the period of Its exposure before being eaten. 

Another supposed romedy for fermentation In the pit is exces- 
sively heavy weighting. The oeils first absorb all the oxygen in 
the pit, evolving oa'boulo acid gas whloh sots as a preservative ; but 
the quantity ol oxygen absorbed, and therefore of oarbonlo sold gas 
evolved, decreases week by week. I^is evident the greater the 
pressure the lesa danger to the pit is there from the atmospheg,, 
And therefore the lees oarbonlo cod gae required to assist In repel- 
ling the Introduction of sir, and tho lees amount of work In absorbing 
nndevolviog required from the oeils for their own preservation. 
The result is A more sluggish existence of the oeils, which means a 
prolonged period before exhaustion, when they become the prey of 
ferments, In this method of making ensilage the temperature of 
the pit Is generally very low, and for this, too, slow filling is recom- 
mended by its advooatee, the reason assigned being that the cool, 
freek grass reduces the temperature of the mats of fodder already In 
the pit, and that, time being allowed by slow filling, for subsidence, 
more fodder is preserved (n the same t it, and that this by Its 
own pressure, glv es a oertalu amount or extra weighting. Both 
these systems atm at tbe tame effect, vis., to prevent fermenta- 
tion la the pit : tbe firet, by killing the baoteria / the second 
by keeping them !u an inaotlve state. The deUuotton to be 
arrived At then, Is that slow filling should always be resorted to ; 
Aod that. In this oountiy heavy weighting should be practised, as 
watching the temperature in the pit would be impracticable with 
several pits (0 be filled at the same time. In England, France aud 
America vety large puooa-built siloes are used — often barns or other 
buildings are adapted— wooden siloes are also employed — and the 
grass bos even been only stack'd, but heavily weighted, Tbe me- 
thods of weighting too, differ widely — from mere boards and stones 
to expensive meonanloal arrangements. None of these are suitable 
for ladle The expense of building would be great and nothing oan 
bi alleged Against the primitive pit except that the lots In damaged 
stuff Jt greater owing to the grass along the sides, top and bottom 
getitng somewhat mi l Jewed As there Is greater friction against 
If • roogkpSldis of the pit the grass does not settle down easily and 
and heavier weighting is required than In a pucoa silo but earth Is 
always handy and affords a very satisfactory covering. The pits 
should be deep, rsther then long or broad, the sides perpendicular 
and the oorners rectangular, This allows a steady straight down 
pressure ot the superincumbent weight. The earth taker out of 
tbe pit serves for the covering, with perhaps a little additional 
earth If the pit is not a deep one* Again, the site of the pit should 
be carefully selected, 

and, to any irruption of water would be fatal, high ground should, 
whereavAflAblt/bt chosen. A pit oan be filleddurlng rain With* 
pul destroying the ensilage, though of oourss» the latlsr will not hi 
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so good, Ths gsass or other fodder should ba laid avesly throughout 
the pit, not thrown in In bundles, and left— as thereby * mors e vtn 
pressure on the whole maes It obtained : tbe gross at the sides of 
ths pit should, too, be well trodden down by a man In the ptt nMbe 
process of filling Is being proceeded with. * 

As regards feeding properties, the dedaollon from the In- 
numerable experiments made at boms and abroad, Is that animals 
ftd on ensilage luoreass In weight keep In more healthy oondtfon, 
have more equable temperature, and. In the case of oowe, give la 
or eased milk, and richer, without there being apparent any flavour 
otused by the feeding. If milk or butter be left near any heap of 
ensilage it certainly acquires a flavour, but the enemies of ensilage 
have not been able to prove that feeding on ensilage taints the milk 
or flesh. Animals have been fattened for slaughter on ensilage And 
no taste In the flesh been deteoted. Experiments Without nnm 
ber have proved this, end they oannol be put aside, It Is a 
theory that It not the fattening elements In ensilage' whloh 
produce these good resulte to oaltle fed on It ; but that, uwlng 
to the aolde of the stuff, the oattle digest better. and therefore obtain 
more good from their other food, grain, fto, A strong prejudice 
appears to exist In this oountry against the new fodder $ but able 
prejudice Is the outcome of ignorance, not the oorefully thought* 
out opinion formed from a study of the literature of ensilage. 

During the raina In India two and even three gooderopa of grass 
can be obtained, but it Is impossible to make hay till about the end 
of September. Wfaat la to be done then ? Leave the orop, running 
the risk of Its " burning,” till the season far hay-making has 
arrived, thereby losing one or two oropa ; or el ore the firet orope 
as good nutritions ensilage till required In the ensuing hot weather, 
and make tho last orop Into bey? Surely, make It Into sn til lags, 
whereby from one piece of land a doable supply of fodder le 
obtained. Yet one more advantage In favour of ensilage. It oan be 
left for a very long period in its pit unopened without harm- 
log, and can therefore be s‘ored longer then bay. With all 
these advantages and the simplicity of the mesne need to 
obtain them, it is surely strange that io little attention has been 
paid iu this oountry alone to the matter. 

Iu conclusion, then, the advantages claimed for ensilage 
are 

(1) It is an additional means of storing fodder, so abundant 
at one period and so scarce at another. 

(2. ) It enables a far larger quantity of grass to be obtained from 
the grass land- 

(3 ) Its nutritious properties are superior to dried grass 
or root", whloh often have to do duty for grass or bhoota. 

(4 ) The means employed to store It are simple In the 
extreme 

(5) And Inexpensive— the pit costing from Ri. 5 to Rs. 10: 
and this outlay Is Initial only, the pit being ready for uae year 
after year. 

(G ) Any orope auoh as klrby, fto., oan be siloed, and thus kept 
greeu and nutrUloua instead of bard and dried up. 

(7) Siloes oan, if necessity require it, be filled during ralo, 

Aud what are the means to bo employed to obtain these advan- 
ces ?— 

,1.) A pit situated sooure from the Irruption of water, deep and 
rectangular, costing from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 ; (2). whloh should be 

slowly filled with whatever crop It Is desired to preserve ; and, (3). 
being filled up as tightly as possible, should be covered over with 
the earth taken out of the pit, and this covering made as heavy as 
possible by tbe addition of extra earth, if thought needful. 

Allow that the advantages have been exaggerated, and the diffi 
oultles lessened, yet still a deal remains on tneslde of ensilage ; aud, 
considering the importance of the subjeot, *«, an addition to our 
mean" of making the most of our annu d orop of grosa. and to our ftw 
fodders' It would be well worth paylug some serious attention to, 
were the advantages and disadvantages equally balanced : how 
much more to, when the soaie remains welt-down on the side of 
ensilage— Pioneer, 

THE PITA PLANT. 


The pita plant of Honduras Invites the enterprise of Amerloao 
capital and Yankee invention. Only one thing Is needed and the 
looky turn's fortune Is made. Mr. Burohard, our oounsul, reports 
that this pita plant which baa never been cultivated grows Sponta- 
neously, aud lu apparently Inexhaustible quantities by the margin 
of every river end lagoon, and indeed anywhere below tbe altitude 
of two thousand feet It oan be had for the oost of outllog. The 
fibre la susceptible of a thousand uses. Tbe people of Bondnras 
convert It into thread for sewing boots and shoes, and lulu nets, 
fish does and oordage Tbe fittest hammooks, and most oostly are 
also made of it. The small quantities whlae have been seat to this 
market have been mauufaotoxed Into handkarohUfs, laoss, ribbons, 
false hair and wigs. Tbe difficulty is to oorttoete the plant 
without rotting or otherwise Injuring the fibre. The man who 
oan do that will be able to take fortune at the flood ,— New York 
Btrald. * 

it Is very straoge one might almost say mysterlone, how oprtaln 
things or places seem to recur In history wtth the meat ioAwpnd 
matter of -fact pertinacity ; how they thrust themselves uo&hroar 
veiy noses, as it were when we have done everything that a well 
oouduoted race of White people oonld be expeoted to do. Just 
think of it a minute here was old mau Columbus letkiog around 
for a place to plant flsgs— that what Ponoe de Leon did, later* when 
he took the Fieur de Lis to Florida— and not satisfied with the 
size of the foothold be had secured Iu the Bah a mas, his voai 
appearance on tbe Amerlosn stage was . ten greats later, when, la 
1502 bs first Undid In Honduras, That's where he really first 
found Amerloa, for the Bahamas are no mors America than Jersey 
Oily Is Philadelphia, although a dllllgsnt follow!*# of the soee, 
la » westerly oourse, would bring eae to port in eitfisc ass 
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ted fain ! i whs re the ourlous part oomea In, Hr. Columbus wu 
ibnlng Ip get into thus spice basinets on the ground door, and luoi- 
iantally raked In a few gold mines as he sailed, and thereby replan- 
lab the depleted exotuquer of the glorious monarch be baa left at 
home Ailing np on prime old Madeira, and solemnly contemplat- 
ing the ventilators in the north-east angle of hfa silken hose, 

How Oolombos found a fair and remunerative amount of gold and 
gema In the bands of tbs natives, wbloh be religiously toted back 
to the old oountry, aod, thereby exol'iog the oupldity of the ring 
that can the army and naval appreciation*, became iooldentally 
responsible for letting loose that hoatde of blood-thirsty out-throat* 
Who sailed ou bis treok and M Christianised ” the innocent Indian* 
to their deetrUQtion and the ourieof the country, 

The oonfdity of tbeae lusty and Initial scoundrels so alarmed the 
simple Indians, that they refused to divulge the hiding plaoes of 
nature's treasures, and the suooese of the intruders wu but small 
In proportion to what might have been done with a little gentleness 
or aolsntlflo knowledge. The treasures were there, and ere there 
Ip this dev. Honduras la rich in minerals, not alone of the preol- 
tea metals, but In iron, copper, elno, antimony, and tin. The iron 
ore Is said to be so pure that in many oases It la worked without 
•melting $ but, as Immense bode of ooal are oootlguoai, smelting 
oonld be conducted cheaply and quickly, 

The soil Is productive and " lays well,” as a farmer friend sug- 
gests, ezospt that part to the “ Inwards'* of the country, where 
miioh of It lays on edge — this fa no disadvantage to the man that 
wants to chip off a winter's supply of coal, or pick out a few ame- 
thysts and other gems, as he goes along— but It Is a little dis- 
ooursglng to the cattle which flourish so in Honduras. That is— 
with hides— probably the principal source of revenue, The govern- 
ment has lately shown a disposition to encourage the introduction 
of American maohinery, and the men to back the maohines, by 
giving some vary valuable franchises— our old friend, Major Burke, 
of the New Orleans World’s Exposition, having very lately received 
from Honduras a most extraordinary and favourable agreement of 
Ibis kind, practically giving him and his company the earth— 
within oertaln prescribed limits — with the waters under and 
around and through It, and almost concedes the right 
to take In the natives also. Major Burke will no doubt 
ses that this particular will not be negleoted by his 
people. Another very important concession — a little older than 
MnjW Burke's— Is one made to Mr. Burohard the Amerfoan 
Consul at Kuatan, and Mr. Floyd B. Wilson of New Vork, 

The Importance of this subject to manufacturers of textile 
fabrics, and to paper mills, Is sufficient to justify us In herewith 

£ resenting the major part of the report of one of our ooniuls in 
[ondnras: 

The pita plant Is not oultlvated or prepared for market anywhere 
In this oonsnlar district, nor is it cultivated anywhere In Honduras, 
except on the north oosstln the dlstriot of Consul Burohard, aud 
some, perhaps, near Kuatan, where be resides. As I have no 
authority to require him to furnish ms the facts, I would suggest 
that the department could obtain a fuller and more satisfactory 
report from that consulate; and as a better one can thus be obtain- 
ed, I will not delay this report for such information as can bo 
gathered oonoernlng it here. 

The plant grows sputaneousiy in this oonntiy.but on rich lands In 
the bottoms, and rarely upon the hilis or mountains. None grows In 
this department, or near here; and hence there cannot he procured 
the specimens that ought to, and ueoesssrily would accompany 
any exhaustive repart. 

The plants can b* grown suooessfully as dose together as they 
can be oultlvated. The usual height Is four feet. The stalks will 
average eight leaves. The fibre is produced from the leaves, none 
from the stalk The leaf and its fibre it from twenty-five to thirty 
Inches in length. It grows throughout the year, but thrives I out In 
the rainy season, which commences in June or July (owing to locali- 
ty), and oontlnues six mouths. Any who desires may gather in from 
tne woodland^lhe landowners oharging nothing for the privilege. 
Only the most primitive and crude prooeis of handling Is kuown, 
audit requires a big day's work for oue person to cleanse as much as 
twenty pounds. The ueoessary labour oan be hAd for fifty cents per 
day for eaoh labourer. The raw material has no market value here. 
A few gather it for manufacturing by their own hands into such 
articles for sale, as ropes, saoks, hammock*, and " arganlllas,” or 
a kind of saddlebag. Its tensile strength gives it great value as a 
sewing thread, formerly muoji prized t y saddlers, and shoe and 
boat-makers ; but now its use Is almost entirely ab mdoued for this 
purpose, slnoe the introduction into the oouotry of the oheaper 
thread from the manufactories abroad. 

With Its tsnslbls quality and tensile strength, it hat also, aooord 
log to soma Informants, a resinous substance, that imparts to It a 
Strong resistance against rotting from exposure to water or mole- 
tors t and this would peculiarly adapt It for fishing Hnes, nets, 
oabiss, tent oords, sail-ropes, and suoh like artloles. It Is believed 
that tinder proper cultivation aud treatment It may bo Applied or 
nsad as material for handkerohiefs, aod oravats, Ac., and such up. 
holster y as towels, table-cloths, napkins, ourtalns. and tidies. There 
Is llttl# known hers as to what degree of fiueneas the fibre is iu«- 
cengM# of Improvement. It Is said, however, that a Mr. Henry 
Weokfar, of Philadelphia, procured some of it, out of whloh be 
bad mannfs^nred a few handkerchiefs of snowy whlteosas aud 
excellent quality. 

Its principal growth Is In tbs department of Santa Barbara, B 
Parafio, Copao, Yoro, aod Colon. It uaver grow* ipoutaoeouely 
In large quantities la any one place In Honduras. 

In Iba ysart 1888 and 1888 there were grown 21,887 plants of 
pita In the department of Santa Barbara, The produot of these 
was vetoed at one thousand seven hundred aod eighty-seven dol- 
lars. 

Jfitoept Ibis Utile solitary Item of so long ago, there li abso 
lately tedttft to ehow either the gmoant pronooed or the amoant 


consumed for domestio uses, and vo far as the records show, none 
was evsr exported from this oonntry. 

Notwithstanding tbs efforts of this Government to Introdooe Its 
oolture, as shown by enclosures herewith, It has never been an 
article here of any commercial value, and but little attention Is paid 
to It, This Is so, first, bsoanse tbs population Is so sparse as not 
to require the same diversity of pursuits as In other countries 
where It grows ; second, because of the want of transportation 
facilities, there being no navigated streams In the oouotry, and no 
roads of any kind but only mountain trails and mule paths, or 
bridleways ; third, there are no msobines for preparing it for aasy 
transportation, or no deoortloatlng maohinery to eztraot the fibre ; 
fourth, there la no factory In the whole oonntry to oonvsrt It Into 
articles of use, 

Aa these obstacles are not likely to be removed in the near future, 
(t is now useless to conjee' are whether the pita will toon, or 
ever furnish a profitable Industry in Honduras. 

D. W. HERRING, 

Consol. 

United States Conhdlate, 

Tegucigalpa, September 22, 1886, 

The name pita plant, ie a misnomer, In so far as the plant goa*. 
though If the production of the fibre should become aotive ; enough 
so to justify theluveatment of oapltal In shipping and handling Tt, 
more than likely the name pita would stick as tight aa It Is said 
the juloe of the plant will. 

By the way this juloe of the plant la nothing more nor less than 
the pulque, which the M xloan bandits fill their hides with juet 
befoae they start out to capture Texas, and the balance of 
Yankeeland. 

The pita fibre is extracted from the leaves, branohes and eteme of 
Agave Americana, or Amerioan aloe as it is often called— the oen- 
tury plant of our conservatories— (no Joe not conservatives) — and is 
known ?n Mexloo and even In some parts of Central America, as 
the maguey plant. 

The pulque, ot ootll, or agave wine, as it Is variously oalled, Is in 
many places oalled mezeal , but the real up and up Dons, who sling 
on all the style their Spanish oloaks will hold, say, aguardiente de 
maguey , but under any of these uamee it •* grss there” with a celeri- 
ty and a fiery aertalnty that is somewhat astonishing on a abort 
acquaintance. 

This pita fibre is also made In small quantities by the paeons of 
Mexloo. and Is then oalled maguey pita, or pita h*mp. 

The Pit* agave— let's call It that, for a starter — belongs to what 
the jaw-breaking botanists call amaryUidaecos, bat In fixing your 
mind on the probable benefits to the country of the extensive cultiva- 
tion of this seductive, new friend, yon want to forget this letter 
name, or furnish all your friends with Latin lexicons, otherwise they 
might enter Into sudden dealonatons of the verb to be, an&oon- 
oludelt was not to be. There is a beautiful and touching dworlp- 
tion of the plant In our botany, elegantly and picturesquely 
embellished with Latin names — letln to the text with charming 
abandon ; but we forbear, we will not attempt to produce ft here 
(our Italic case Is getting low now), but before we leave the subject 
we want to urge you to road upon pita — no relation to Peplta— -and 
when you come to the 1 lustration of the plant and reoognlee the 
likeness to the old tin oandelebra that thay had in the oonntry 
meetln’g house when you was a bov, remember it was the sober, 
baldheaded editor of the Gazette that first held the lamp to your 
path . — Southern Trade Gazette . 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIAN TEA INDUSTRY. 


That the more hopeful views which have of Ute been gaining 
ground here regarding the future of our looal Tea industry, are not 
altogether unfounded is, we think, abundantly shewn by the 
rapid y increasing hold whiuh, to judge from recent deliveries, 
Indian aud Ceylon Teas appear to be taking of the home maiket. 
As was to be excepted, the low prices prevalent laet season have 
had the effect of causing the consumption to advance by leaps and 
bounds,” and while this has naturally resulted io a gradual har- 
dening of Loudon values, until they have now reached a level muoh 
above the prioes ruling In the Calcutta market during the greater 
part of last aeason, it ia satisfactory to find that this advance has 
had no apparent effect in checking the heavy deliveries of reoent 
months, and to all appearance an average off take In the future of 
seven-and-a half million Ibi per month, at the least, may safely be 
counted upon. Indeed, the deliveries from the oommenoement of 
the year rather exceed this average, the total being over 36 million 
lbs. for the five months, and this represents an increase of not lees 
than eightaud-a-balf million lbs , as oompared with the corres- 
ponding period In 1886. 

All the indications, too, point to a still farther increase In the 
demand from the Doited Klogdom, and London brokers estimate 
their present season's requirements of Indian and Ceylon descrip- 
tions at close upon 100 million lbs. So there Is little likelihood of 
the available supplies proving In exoesa of the demand ; and ft Is a 
significant fact that the tea-brokers are almost nnanlmouaffn warning 
China buyers to exercise the utmost caution In operating, owing 
to the increased preference manifested at home for teas ofelndlan 
growth. That this warning Is fully justified is shown by the 
falling off iu last month's deliveries of China sortr, the decrease, as 
oompared with tbs corresponding month of the previous year, being 
i.OOOjftOO lt>». ; and if evldenos ware required of the growing po- 
pularity of Indians, It it supplied by a referenoe to tba advertising 
columns of aoy of the local weeklies published In the provinces, 
which show that every other little village oan now boast of an snter- 
prising sbop-kssper offering pore Indian tsaa for tale, and who fipds 
It to bis interest to noise abroad the superlative merits of this oono- 
try's manufacture, as oomparsd with that of China, In 
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where the consumption per bead of the population la stated to be I 
larger than in any other country, there la a market Coll of promise and 
i lew years will serve to bring the oolonles largely Into this market 
as buyers* for the taste has already taken firm root in the Colonies, 
and la rapidly spreading* Were Indian planters more ready to 
meet the wants of Australia by packing teas in smaller boxes— 
10 and 20 lbs.* for example— there is little donbt they won Id thos 
plaos themselves in a mnob more favourable position to oontest the 
ground with China than at present. The oolonists have beoome 
aooustomed to imall-afcsd boxes, whioh are really a great oonve- 
nlenoe where teas are largely purchased in original paokages to be 
■ent npoountry, and the fa’l-sfzed Indian chest, apart from the 
greater difficulty in handling them, contain a larger quantity than 
many squatters oars to buy at a time. 

The meeting for the purpose of promoting the consumption of 
the artiole among ths Natives of Indie, the proceedings of which 
were reported In our issue of Friday, is an effort in the right direc- 
tion, for there Is no doubt ths natlvss are not only very partial to 
the fragrant beverage, but have great faith in its virtue as 
g specific for fever and other allmente. The enormous 
extent to whioh euoh trade might ultimately develop is at 
onoe apparent when we consider that a consumption per head of 
only I ob In a year would require a supply of 15 million lbs. of tea. 
Upper Burmah at present obtains considerable supplies overland 
from China, and It should hardly be a difficult matter for Indian 
enterprise speedily to oust China from that market* A writer in a 
recent issue of the Economist called attention to the large profits 
derived from our tea Induitry ; and he was justified In doing so ; 
for to Investors at home, where at present large quantities of 
oapital are fetohlng little or no return, owing to the merely nomi- 
nal rales of Interest ruling there, many of our sound tea concerns, 
yielding eight, ten, and higher rates per cent, on their current 
values, must eppear attractive investments. That Eiglish Investors 
are turning their eyee In the direction, ie proved by the fact that it 
wia currently stated In London commercial oiroles, when the last 
mail left, that the Messrs. Rotheohlld had Invested £10,000 in the 
•hare! of one of the large Assam companies. — Englishman, 


BURMESE EARTH-OIL. 


A correspondent of the Timet , writing from Rangoon, under 
date April 7tb, gives a long account of the possibilities of a Bur- 
mese petroleum Induatry : — 

The two Burmese Oil-fields. 

There ere twodlstinot oil-fields in Burmah : one on the Arakan 
coast, in the neighbourhood of Akyab, and the other in Upper 
Bnrgnah at a place oalled Yenangyoung. But there are many other 
films where petroleum oozes out of the soil and where it may 
exist In quantity* Wells have been made at Thayetmyo, .the old 
frontier town. At Mlmbu petroleum is noticed in small quantities 
In the neighbourhood of the mud volcanoes. Also it has been 
stated by those who went on the recent expedition to the Yaw 
country to the west of the Chlndwln, that petroleum was observ- 
ed. But the mere fact of signs of the oil being given on the 
■nrfaoe of the earth by no means points to any considerable quantity 
below, lu America, si at Baku, the most productive wells have not 
been those sunk where there were external signs of oil. Until a bor- 
ing has been made the capacity of the region underground cannot 
posaibly be known. Signs of oil are very widely distributed in 
nature, bub the productive fields are few. Iu faot It has befeh 
the American fields that have supplied the world with oil, while 
all the others have only provided enough for looal use. Until the 
admirable system of producing, refiaiug, eud distributing the Baku 

S etrolenm was Introduced by M. Nobel, not even the Russian pro 
uot had the slightest effect on the Earopean|market. And as no 
•peoulator has then permitted to work the YenaDgyoung oilfield, 
Its productiveness yet remains unknown* When writing of BaJcu, 
three years ago, I pointed out the great charge that had been 
wrought by the substitution of the American methods of working 
the wells for those that obtained previously. In Bnrmah the 
Improved methods have only been tried in the Arakan field, in 
British territory ; that at Yenangyoung is iti l worked Ho the old 
way And a very few words only are neoeisary to iudlaate how 
great Is the difference between the two methods in their operation 
and results. 

Past and Present Production. 

At the outset of this Inquiry we must distinguish between the 
amount of oil aotually produced, and what the wells are capable of 

E roduotng If properly and efficiently worked The American oil 
as long bean selling so very oheaply that no competition has been 
possible ; and, of course, when it does not pay to raise and refine 
She oil, the Industry will not be prosecuted. Machinery is dear in 
Burmah, and so is skilled labour, and thns there has been little to 
antloe speculators along an ^utterly unknown path. In Akyab 
during several years past, the well* have been worked, and the oil 
xrfiifed, but the result has been diiheartenlng. The companies 
formed J^ave either been nnsuooessful, or have merely ]fept 
going without making any profit on their labours At the oom 
menoement of the operations about ten years ego, as muoh as 250 
galldbs a day was got from ons well. Thus encouraged, the work 
was proaeouted on a larger scale. Four years ago there were 24 
walla, ranging from 500ft, to 1,200ft, In depth, from one of which, 
for a time, 1.000 gallons a day were pumped. The company that 
waa then working raised 234 300 gallons In a year, and' refined 
05,450 gallons, selling the rest in a crude stats. As the prloe of 
refined oil was very low, Ibers was a loss on the operations, and 
tha works, as abovs said, have almost, If not entirely, been stop- 
pad," There oan be little donbt that a considerable amount of oil is 
to be found in the region ; bat so long as prtoes are low, and the 
production oostly, little frrogres* oan be expeoted in the Arakan 
tUladuitry, The Yenangyonng oil-field, being situated In Upper 


Burmab, suffered from the mlfrole existing dating the Indepen- 
dence of that oountry, Ring Mendoon Min, the predecessor and 
reputed father of the ex*Klag Theebaw, made the production of 
earth -oil a royal monopoly, and the prodnotion suffered aooording 
ly There was no soopa for the employment of Western methods, 
and no guarantee for the security of Western capital. Nor would 
the labours of Eagllshmen havt phased the Ring, who Is asserted 
to have removed his oapital six miles to a new sits that he 
might not be troubled with hearing the noise of the Bogllsh 
steamers, There were 200 royal wells at Yenangyoung, and about 
as many In private hands. Many of these are not working. At 
present about 200 are wot king They prodnoe about 80 tons per day, 
or about 7.500 gallons, This would give an average of 37, gallons. 
This par day, per well. Iu the 200 referred to are Inoludea about 
60, situated at Bima, iu the neighbourhood of Yenangyoung* 
Betide those already named there are two or three wells at 
Thayetmyo ; oppoiite Pagan there Is another, and in the Yaw 
oountry there are two or three shallow wells, as notioed above* 
The large proportion of the oil is sont down In barrels, or In btrife 
In uatlve boats to Rangoon. There la one refinery here, which *hae 
therefore a monopoly of the whole oil produoed in Burmab. The 
natives in the neghl ourhood of the wells ate a little ornde oil, bat 
the quantity bears a small proportion to the total yield. It Is mani- 
fest that oil which takes weeks or months to oom# from the wells 
to the refinery, would not pass the standard accepted at Baku, that 
It must be refined immediately It Is raised. 

Method of Raising the Otl. 

The method of railing the oil li as follow*:— The wells are usually 
plaoad on the top of the hillooks that aro so oharaoterlstlo of the 
Yenaogyoung district. The oil is drawn up In earthenware vessel* 
attached to ropes. The vessel .being let down into the oil whioh 
has accumulated during the night, the iabouror, usually a wo- 
man, takes hold of the rope and walks down the path into the 
valley beneath. When the jar reaches the top, it is emptied Into 
another vessel, and let down again; the woman now walking up 
the path till the vessel falls Into the oil again andjs filled. The 
oil is veiy thick as it is raised, and If the temperature of the air is 
below BO deg. it becomes solid. Everything is of the most orude 
description, well, windlass, and method of woiking. The oasnal 
visitor going up and down the Irrawaddy might notice a few 
barrels lying on the sandy bank at the station of Yenangyoung, 
but would hardly imagine that an Important oil-field lay about two 
miles from the bank;and, as the district It still infested by daoolts, 
there is little likelihood that any great change will be speedily 
witnessed. No sooner, however, wiil the oountry be really sub- 
jugated — for the official subjugation announced In the British 
Parliament by Sir J. Gorst will produoe little effect on the daoolts 
— than an attempt will be made to work the wells by the improved 
methods. The company that bought the oil raised by the natives 
daring the time of native rale, has just scoured the majority of the 
wells, and they will conduct their operations in the future on the 
principles of scientific working. If oil really exists in Urge quan- 
tity, they will reach It by sluklng deop bores. But this Is a 
question of time, and until the industry is protected from the 
daoolts (t is vain to harry on the work, more especially as the price 
of keroBine is so low just now as to forbid the hope of any great 
profit even from successful working. 

Peculiarity of Burmese Oil. 

A feature of the oil raised in the Yenangyoung field, and one 
that has a bearing on the source from whioh the oil oomes, If It oan 
be rightly interpreted* Is that it has muoh higher tem- 
perature than that of the air. Tue oil as it rises from a well of, 
•ay, from 250ft. to 300ft. deep, has a temperature of 90deg., while 
the temperature of the air may be only 80deg. It is known that 
after a certain depth Is reached, about 60ft. or 70ft, for every far- 
ther desoent in the earth of a similar distance the temperature rises 
ldeg. Fahrenheit. So that upon this rule the depth from whioh the 
oil oomes would be about 600ft. And If the mean Annual tempera- 
turo be taken, the depth would seem,to be even greater — aooording 
to a calculation m »de by Dr, Oldham some years ego, about. 2,870ft. 
Bat at this point theorising commences. What Is the real oause of 
the high temperature of the oil ? Is It due to the faot that It rises 
from a certain stratum having the temperature given, and whose 
position may be assigned from *tbe law of secular oooling of the 
earth ? Or does it rise from some other looal cause, as, for example, 
some chemical action going on ? There are no reliable data to go on 
wbile discussing this matter. There are many hot springs and mud 
volcanoes In Burmab, notably at Rumree, whioh Is not far distant 
from the Arakan oil-regloo. These hot springe and mud volcanoes 
are usually found in the neighbourhood of oll-fielde. At Bakn 
there are such : and quite recently I have read that a new one 
burst forth there with phenomona of great brilliance, flashing 
of burning gas. and the throwing up of muoh mud. Below the 
Yenangyoung oil field there may be peouliar conditions of the strata 
wbbh oause the high temperature of the oil, and whioh, indeed, 
may have even been the original enueo of the produotlon of the oil. 
For this very question Is still Involved In obscurity. When I 
describe the Baku oil field I gave a return# fit the different theories 
propounded — how one suggestion was that the oil was pmduotd 
from the destructive distillation of ooal ; and anottor that It was 
formed from the distillation of the vegetable rMUins not yet 
turned into ooal ; and another that it was ths result of a similar 
process operating upon the animal remains collected at the bottom 
of the seas ; and, lastly, how a ohemisfe had been bold enough to 
suggest it wss dne to the aotion of water on Iron and oarbon In tame 
form at a high temperature far down In the earth* Yet none of 
these theories was established. 

Geological Formation,* 

The geological formation uf the YonangyOnng oH-fisld Is of mnoh 
interest. Externally the dlstrlot presents the appearanoe of a 
number of little htlti deeply aoarred by watercourse* And ont by 
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ravines, Bxoept daring the reins the clothing of vegetation t« 
rather scanty. From the number o! natural sections made by the 
ravines 1$ la not difficult to obtain no Idea of the nature of the strata. 
There la a little surfaoe.olay, and after tbia cornea tertiary tend- 
atone and somsiehale, The oil la found In the soft aandetooe. Below 
the sandstone there aeema to be shale, and from what can be 
gathered It seems that thia abate la aatarated with oil. The forma 
lion thua preaented doea not differ very materially from other oil- 
fields, except the great oil fields In America. In the American 
field, the oil i* found in the palanzflo Irooks, while In Galicia, 
Baku, Arakan, and Bnrmah theformatlon la tertiary saudstone. 

The great difference In age between the one series of rooks and 
the other la auggeatlve of the Inquiry If the oil was formed in tho 
rooks In which it Is found, or was it formed elsewhere, and did It 
pass Into those rooks which presented the moat convenient resting 
plaoe ? If It was formed in the rooks In which it la found, the 
admission would have to be made that the formation prooesa waa 
going on In very early agee of the world's history, and haa oontl 
nued down to later days and may.be going on still, 

Government Interest in the Oil. 

Petroleum Is so valuable as a fuel that every effort ehould be put 
ferth by Government to discover what inpplleB may be procured 
from existing oil-fields, A distinction must be drawn, however, 
between the astalke, or residue of the Baku oil, and the residue 
from the Yenangyoung. The former contains only a small quan 
tlty of solid paraffin, about two or three per cent, while the latter 
contains as muoh as 14 per cent. The quantity of this substance 
found in the Yonangyoang oil residue readers It more valuable 
than the 'Kasalan- So muoh, however, of solid paraffin is made by 
the Sootoh manufacturers by distillation of ooal that the total 
amount got from the Rangoon works Is hardly able to oompete 
with it in the market. It Is the residue after the extraction of 
the solid paraffin that is used for fuel. . . , Of course, there 

are praotiosl difficulties still in the way, that the supply of petro- 
leum is insufficient, and, even if suffioieut, there would be a most 
disastrous disarrangement of system if a vessel were to use ooal 
at one time and oil iat another. The first objection is certainly 
overwhelming until it is rebutted ; but the Utter Is one of detail, 
and may be overoome by the same ingenuity which luveuted the 
wondrously complicated machine, the modern mau of- war, This 
may be travelling rather far ahead ; but since fuel is most urgently 
wanted in Burmah, and sinoe, with the annexation of Upper 
Burmah the oll-fieldiha* passed into British hands, and sinoe oil is a 
very valuable fuel, an examination of the rosouroes of tho oil field 
might well be undertaken or assisted by Government. The ne 
oesalty of fuel on the north-western frontier of ludta has led to 
an examination of likely oil-fields there, A oert&in quantity of 
petroleum hat been obtained, though not as yet suffioieut to become 
the ordinary fuel. A somewhat similar inquiry may be undertaken 
with advantage at Yenangyoung, and in other places iu Upper 
Burmah where petroleum la known to exist, that the extent aud 
value of the newly acquired oil field may be^asoertalued. 

NITRATE OF SODA ; ITS USE AND ABUSE. 


By Cambuslang, 

, SPRING-SOWN GRAINS -WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, RYE, AN1> 

BUCK- WHEAT. 

The remarks which have been made regarding winter-sown 
wheat apply with equal foroo to spritig-aown grains, the treatment 
Of the one being very muoh the same as the other. Where oats 
are sown in autumn, they may, of course, be exactly treated as 
winter-sown wheat, but where sown in spring, as the above-named 

? rains principally are, a slightly different course must be pursued 
a most districts of northern Ei rope, the sowing of the spring 
grains extend from the middle of February to the middle of April 
The earliest sowings will take about three weeki to appear above 
ground, and the late ones a little leas, according to locality, varie- 
ty, depth at wkioh the seed was deposited, end eariiness or late- 
ness of the pafRoular season. The plant, as a rule, submits on 
the store of food In the seed for from two to three weeks after It 
appears above ground, after whloh, unless iu favourable olroum 
stanoes of soil and o!imete,it often remains stationary for a longer or 
shorter period, the blades, the meauwhile, becoming more or less 
tinged with yellow. Should a aold period come on at this orltioil 
stage, the after-growth of the crop may be seriously hampered, as 
the young plant 1 * supply of food is now doue, and it is sontoely yet 
able to gather food for Itself. 

If the district is a dry one, or one In which the spring rainfall 
dose not exoeed 1$ lnohe per month, manuring* of nitrate of soda 
may be applied broadcast to the land at seed time, and harrowed 
In with the seed. In such districts or countries there is almost no 
loss by drainage at that season, unless in except'onal oases oi wet, or 
too early sowing, and throughout the dryer districts of France and 
Germany, the results are more satisfactory thau where applied later 
on. 

Although the soil At seed-time may oontalo a little more moisture 
than at mid-summer, there le net great danger of lose, for the 
descending column of moisture moves very slowly, in a short tlm j 
ltJR?naIoi stationary, and a little later it commences to ascend. 
Under these oiroumstanoes, what nitrate la rendered soluble by the 
moisture Mlht soil rarely deoends very far unt l lt« course is fleet 
arretted and then reversed. A small portion will always be retaiued 
In the upper layers of the eoll, which the slender rootlets of the 
young plants at ones lay hold of, so that the plant, as it were, passes 
through t£e weaning stage without a oheok. On the very driest 
districts of the Continent, it Is good policy to allow a small 
of soda to be buried at a considerable 
>oU during cultiva- 
tion. under both systems, la their proper locality, the plants ftlwnyn 


have as muoh nitrogen a« they require ; they never have It la snob 
superabundanoe ae to oause the etraw to be aof t and unhealthy, and 
they have a supply provided for them during their whole' 'ported of 
growth, If under such otroumstanoes, the nitrate of soda wsra 
applied a week or two after brairding, ae la the praotioe throughout 
the greater part of the British Isles, the effect would be anything 
but satisfactory, The orop would bo unduly foroed on during the 
earlier stages of its growth, to be followed by a etravatlon period 
at the time when it was most In need of an ample supply of food* 
In dry seasons, also, a large portion of the nitrate might never 
become dissolved, as applied to a hay orope the lumps will 
often be found undlesolvea in July, 

On the other hand, in all countries having a ollmate and rainfall 
similar to the greater portion of the British Isles, particularly 
the western aud northern portions of them, a manuring, whert 
ueoeisary, of nitrate of soda should always be applied to spring 
sown grain as soon as It Is fairly through the ground, bat not 
before, aud !u the wetter districts the quantity even then most 
be very small. 

By the time the food In the seed has become exhausted, the nitrata 
of soda has beoome dissolved and is available for plant food, as it 
has by that time been generally carried by the descending mois- 
ture to the roots of the young plants, whloh are thereby enabled 
to grow on unchecked, all the time presenting a healthy green 
appearance, and never remaining In the sitting or stationary stage 
at all, Owing to the low temperature of the British Isles at that 
time growth la rarely superabundant, although a superabundance 
of nltrlo aold may be at, or near, the roots of the plants ; and owing 
to the exaess of moisture and laok of sunshine prevalent at least! 
in the northern-half of Britain, there Is far more danger of the 
nitrate descending quicker than the roots of the orop, than of lying 
on the snrfaoe undlssolved, as might happen In a very dry ollmate. 

Nitrate of soda applied at this stage, has alio been fonud the 
most effectual dressing for oats attacked by the tipula grub, A 
very weak solution of nitrate renders the grub sluggish and un- 
healthy, and at the same time pushes the orop beyond Its reach. 
Three weeks or so after the first mauurlng of nitrate of soda a 
second may be given, whloh, if thought neoossary, may safely ha 
double the quantity used the first time. The orop being now larger 
its requirements are greater, and the roots having penetrated the 
soil in all directions, little oan now escape being taken up by them, 
unices the conditions are something very unfavourable, 
Iu most oases two mauuring* applied to these orops will 
be found sufficient ; but should the season be omult- 
able, or the orop not coining up to expectation, a third very light 
mauurlng mey be given two or three weeks after ths seoond. It Is, 
however, little uao applying nitrate, even iu a drlzz'iug climate, at 
or about the time the stalk begins to make its appearance, as snob 
a praotioe only gives the orop a dark-green appearanoe and delays 
the ripeniug, as it Is questionable If it adds anything to the quanti- 
ty or quality of the grain or length < f the straw. By the time tho 
seed-stalk of auy plant begins to be thrown up, all manure Intended 
for that orop should be iu active circulation in the soil ; and If Jarge 
heads of grain are to be produced, it mast be tho previous maaVring 
which must bo looked to, not so late ones as tho size of the aar Is 
formed in the plsut previous to that and all that Is now requisite Is 
enough manure to carry the orop past the blooming tago. That 
period being reaohed,- the orop appears to draw little or nothing 
from the soil, bat moisture. Its energies being devoted In transferring 
what is already stored npln the roots, stalk and leaves, from them 
to tho grain. It appears to be a part of the nature of every plant 
and animal that no,*ooner have they attained maturity than their 
whole energies appear to be devoted to the re-production of their 
kind. Even a healthy growing plant iu no way inclined to throw a 
^ed stalk will, if checked in Its growth by being trausp’autod, sub- 
jected to uuusual aold, as frost or very dry weather, at onoe begin 
to propagate its kind by throwing up its seed-stalk, after whloh It 
draws little from the soil. 

Iu the use of nitrate of soda, damp climates, although labouring 
under many disadvantages, have one advantage over dry ones, vis., 
that if a orop Is p^ooeedlng unsatisfactorily, it out, during the 
earlier stages of its existanoe, be helped on by applloetlons of 
nitrate of soda, whereas in very dry climates suoh manuring! never 
ineel with satisfactory results. I several K lglisb oounties, and on 
the Continent, I have found lumps of nitrate of soda lying on the 
sui faoe, two and three months after being used. The gain to even a 
shal'ow-rootad orop, under suoh olroumslanoes, is more imsglnary 
thau real, at the bulk must go to the drains or subs-oil as soon as tho 
autumn rains oome on. 

A popular belief is that nitrate of soda aots as a purge on land, 
and that it drives oat of the land all the valuable mauurlal Ingre- 
dients it contains, leaving It in poor aondition afterwards. Un- 
doubtedly, a heavy orop removes more from the land than a light 
one ; but doea any intelligent farmer believe, because any season 
such as 1879, which was a bad one over all northern Kirope, that 
having reaped a small orop that season hla land will be in better 
condition afterwards thau if he had reaped a good one Suoh le 
the reverse of true, for It generally happens that land whloh haa 
carried a full orop one year is better prepared to oerry an average 
one the year following, The priuoipal reason Is, that large crops 
beiug generally produoed in favourable aeasone require a large 
quantity of roots for their support, and roots being rarely tafen off 
the laud, they, when decomposed, form a valuable addRIon to the 
stook of plant food in the soil, Io no oourte of oropplngn this more 
clearly seen than io a wheat orop after olover, or as In Scotland 
an oat one. In both oases if a good orop of olover has been repeated 
a heavy orop of grain almost invariably follows, the large mass of 
olover roots slowly decaying and yielding up their mauurlal ele- 
ment* as required by the grain plants. 

Large orops alio oooastonatly entirely kill off by smothering or 
largely keep In oheok the growth of weeds, which not only hurt tha 
orop among whloh they grow by robbing It of a portion of the manure 
Inttndtd l»r It, bat by grgirio, with i'ith*y riador ll nahi§l|by by 
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depriving . It ef light end air. Roth of these a I ventage*, whloh 
without extra manuring or cultivation can only he enjoyed in an 
extra froltfnl ysar, may, by the nee of nitrite of tod*, coupl'd 
with other oheap mineral manor**, be had daring any ordfoary 
season, The extra quantity of straw produced wtU atelit in keep- 
lag a few extra clock and tbe stock will produce more manure than 
the farm wae aeouetomed to do, to that by the u«o of nitrate of 
soda a larger quantity of home male manure will become avail- 
able for the a! ter* production of other farm crop*, 

Again, In heavy land the etrong root# of a good orop, after decay, 
leave the soil full of little ohannele for the admission of air and 
peroolatfon of water, both of which materially aealit the well-being 
of the orope which follow, 

FOOD IN FEVERS, 

44 Upon the matter of food and drink may hlng the recovery or 
demise of the feverstrtoksn patient. No queatlon ha* oooupied the 
mind* of medical men forag** more than th(*. If we go baok to 
Hlppoorat**, the 11 father of medlolne,” we find that he taught that 
fever patient* ehonld be euatalned with tome light diet. SInoe hie 
time the pendulum of onetom hae awnug to great extremes ; at on* 
tlmo'the fever patient* being Injodloiouely led, at another time they 
were starved. The eame oan be eald of fluid In fevers— -sometime* 
It has been allowed, at other* withheld, Whatever oourie be pur- 
sued, naturally ail will not get well. But by following correct 
dietary prlnolplee the mortality In fevere oan be reduoed, and many 
be given strength to go through the latter days of the disease, when 
other wise the power would fall and the eptrk of life go out. 

•• Atone time tbe plan of starving lever patients was oarrled to 
a groat length, and In France It became quite a universal praotloe. 
Under this treatment a thousand times more lives were lost than . 
ever Napoleon left upon the snows of Russia, or the awful massacre | 
of St. Bartholo- mew's swept away. Following upon this custom 
was tbe teaching of the celebrated Dr. Graves, In leoturlng to his 
students, he used to say : 11 Gentlemen, I want no better epitaph 
on roy tomb stone than, " He fed fevers.” Years have gone einoe 
then, but his wards took deep root and brought forth good frnlt, 
Well does Dr, King Chambers say that tho sufferings of the dying 
are Increased by hunger. Even in the most extreme oases of disease, 
by carefully and untiringly feeding th« patient, many a life has 
been saved by tender, loving bends, when the doctor hae shaken 
hie head aud abandoned hope. In fev*r the roan Is parched — give 
him drink ? he la being burnt up — give him fuel (that is, food). 

•• Rut, asks some one, eau the stomach In such a ooudition perform 
Its tmk ? Read what Dr Biistowe says, " Experience has de- 
monstrated that fever patients are capable in no Inconsiderable 
degree of assimilating nourishment, and that the specific symptoms 
of their diseases are seldom, if ever, aggravated by Its judicious ad- 
ministration/ On the other hand, as Sir William Jenner says : — 

•» All nourishment whloh leaves solid residue— as milk— should be 
avoided/ As pointed out by Dr, Murchison and others, beef-tea 
and meat soups often produce diarrhu'i, Of all the aliments ever 
given by the doctor, milk tikes the pr< oedence. It contains all the 
nutrient prlnolplee essential to Ufa, aud is the only safe and nataral 
food for infanta. Now the difficulty with cows’ milk Is this 
1 When milk la drunk In any quantity the gastric juice In tb4* 
stomach produces large onrds, which are sometimes hard, like felt, 
anil are very Indigestible and irritating to tbe stomaoh’ (Bruntou). ! 
In all oases of fever, aud also when, for any reason, the stomach is 
incapacitated for work, the mi k and other food given should be 
pre-digested. A most effective me) hod of doing this is with Pepton- I 
wing Powders (Fairchild’s process) Milk prepared with these Is 
sweet and palatable, and will not curdle, even If strong acid be 
added to it. It is safe, bland, and nutritious, and has been the 
meant of saving many a life. It la the only proper artiflolal food 
for Infante, The necoesslty for thus modifying milk is Indioatsd by 
the dangers, as described by Sir Win. Jenner. He etyi ‘I have 
■sen tbe patient, restless, sleepless, or drowsy, hie temperature 
raised several degrees above wbat it bad previously been, vomit a 
quantity of ourd, and at onoe tbe restlessness oease, the tempera- 
ture fall, the skin beoome moist, and the patient drop into a quiet 
sleep. All the threatening symptoms vanish with tbe ejection of 
the ©finding material’, Or the undigested ourds may accumulate 
In the bowel, inducing flatulent distention and pain In the abdomen, 
restlessness, aud Increased febrile disturbance. A distinguished 
ohemlst once remarked to me, 4 Do not forget that a pint of milk 
oontalns as much solid animal matter as a full-sized mutton ohop.’ ” 

" These words were written In 1879, and since that time the 
soienes of dietetics has undergone a revolution, and in oaie of disease 
all foods may now be given In each form as not to tax or encumber 
digestion, but prove a life-saving boon/’— Family Doctor. 


Pi'li.— Tbe Great Nerd.— The blood Is 11 e life, and on 
IN purity depends our health. If rot our existenoe. These Pills 
thoroughly means* this vital fluid from all coutamloatlous, and by 
their power strengthen and Invigorate the whole system, healthily 
stlmuleCb sluggish organs, repress over-exoltsd action, and establish 
order of circulation and seoretion throughout every part of the 
body. The baisamlo nature of Holloway's Pills commends them 
to the iavour of debilitated and nervous ooustUutions, Irhloh 
they soon resusoltate. They dislodge all obstructions, both In the 
bowels and elsewhere, and are on that aooonnt, muoh sought after 
for promoting regularity of action In young females and delicate 
persons who ore naturally weak, or who from ictus oauis hare 
beoome so« 


WHO 18 MOTHER SEIGEL ? 

She is a lady who by the merest accident, has mads a most valuable 
disco very, and she Is orealfag the wildest enthusiasm all over the 
country, and everybody Is talking about her aud asking 

WHAT IS MOTHER SB (GEL’S REPUTATION? 

and she tells them to read ths thousands of letters, something like 
the following from Mr. Perkins 

A WONDERFUL TESTIMONIAL, 

" Grove Pharmacy, E /tag, W,» Jan. 2 , 1885, 

11 Your medicine must bs the most wonderful discovery, for 
during my experience of more than twenty years, I never knew 
any proprietary or patent medlolne In such universal favour and 
demand, It is simply extraodloary, and If I were to send yon an 
account of every statement made to me lo IN favour you wenlp 
have to pabllih a separate book to oontalu my testimonial* 
alone, 

(Signed) 44 Thomas J. Perkins.' 1 

And then people ask— 

WHAT DOES MOTHER 8EIGBL DO ? 

GIVES RELIEF AT ONOI, 

a< 59, BloomfleId,road, Plumstead, 
“Jan 7,1885. 

41 1 And the sale of your medicines inorsasss every year and 
every one speaks well of them that that trees them, I know 
a lady that attended the Female Hospital lu Soho-tqeare for 
some months, with pains In baok and aide and billions and 
could take no food, but get no benefit from any of the medio Inee 
they gave her, before she had taken all the contents ofone bottle 
if your syrug sho felt relief and is now quits well. 

(Signed) " W. K Baker/' 
THE EFFECT WAS MARVELLOUS , 

"Medical Hal), Bangor, Jan, 5, 1885. 

<4 I hear people constantly speaking very highly of Selgtl'a Syrup 
There Is a oase of a young married lady In Anglesey who had 
been suffering from stomaoh asthma fora long period, who had 
oonsu'.ed some of the boat physicians of the day but without derlv 
leg any benefit. She was daily getting worse, but at last a srlend 
persuaded her to try Salgal's Syrup She procured a bottle, and the 
effect was marvelloat ; she rapidly improved, and now she is as 
■troog aud healthy as ever she has been, 

(Signed) 41 H, Lloyd.Jones.” 

WHAT IS MOTHER SEIGEL GOOD FOR ? 

DOES NOT RESTuRE THE DEAD, BUT SAVES TH* LIVING. 

Mr. I, W, 8avill, of Dumnow, Essex, writes, — September, 
1884 " I troduoed your medicines Into Duumow almost as soon 

as they were brought out lu London. I sold In short time eight- 
teen pounds' worth. I have known many grand oases of per* 
maneut cures ; aud as get no oase of failure. Notwithstanding 
many competitors. Mother Seigsl's Syrup holds IN own ground* 

I beiive it a good medlolne— Is will not restore the dead to life 
but It appears to save the living from dying. ” * 

A OASE OF GRAVEL CUBED 

" Feltham Jan. 0, 1885, 

“ It has always given me pleasnre to recommend your msdiotass 
to my customers, and the rniults of their nee have invariably been 
most satisfactory, 1 could furnish you many teetimonlals. One 
case just now occurs to my mind. A oonstabls of the polloe fovoe 
of Tooting. S. W., where 1 for many years bad a shop, was a patient 
of mine, suffering from a bad attaok of gravel. He was persuaded 
to try 1 Mother Seigol’s Syrup,' He purchased a bottle at my shop, 
and by the time he had taken halt of it bs reported himself to me 
as quite oured. The effeot was simply mlraouloui, c ' 

(Signed) 41 J. D. Flo ranch/’ 

IS MOTHER BEIGEL RELIABLE ? 

Would respectable chemists writs like ths following if not ?— 
SURGICAL OPERATION AVERTED, 

' Tioehurst, Deo., 1884, 

Mr, Edward Cork©, Chemist, writes 41 Your medlotae main- 
tains a steady sale In this district, and Is well established in 
general favour. 1 know an old man, over seventy, who some three 
or four years ago was advised to submit to the operation for stone 
He oertainly wae suffering from tome distressing symptoms, and 
could aotrosly walk. Instead of taking that advlee he tried 
Seigel's Syrup with the result that after one bottle he oonld walk 
about fairly well aud having taken three or four 2s. 6 J. bottles, he 
was completely oured, He Is still about, bale and hearty for hfs 
years. If aoy of the symptoms of ths old trouble oome on he tehee 
a few doces of the Syrup, and all is well egeta/ 1 

WHAT PEOPLE SAT ABOUT MOTHEB 81X081** 

AN EXPIRING® OF FORTY YEARS <R 

44 Cosham, Hants, Jan, 2, 1885. 

41 My customers over a wide oouutry distiiot ore not very 
demonstrative and I have no written testimonials to send* hut 
verbal admiration of your medlolne Is In the asoendent and my 
experience of forty years assures me that no other preparation hoe 
aoqulred a popularity, and to firmly maintains IN reputa- 
tion as Mother Stigsl’s Syrup, 

(Signed) ;• Thomas H, Baker,” 
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* Health , Crop and Weather Report 

[For ana week ending 9th Junk 1887 ] 

Madras,— General prospeots good, 

Bombay.— Mote or less rain In parti of thirteen dlstrlots of the 
Preildenoy Proper, Kltirif lowing commenced In e few dlstrlots, 
Fever and small-pox In part* of six, oholera In parti of eight, and 
oattle-dlaeaae In parti of nine dlatrloti, 

Bengal— Weather oloae. Ealn In aU dlatrloti, except Gya, 
Hazareebagb, and Cuttack ; eapeolally heavy In Northern Bengal 
dlatrloti, Proapeota of oropa generally good, aome loaa !a report* I 
ed from exoeaalve rain, Aman cultivation and bhatloi aowloga 
are going on. Cholera atlll prevalent In Patna division. Elae- I 
where public health la good. The oyolone of 25th May did 
aome damage to treei and houioa on ooaat of Cuttaok and I 
Balaaore. 

N ,- Pro vincet and Oudh .— Rain haa fallen in aeveral dls- 
trioti. The fall wai heaviest In Meerut- and Gorakbpore, Cane 
and Indigo oropa are flourishing. Kharif eowlnga have begun In I 
the eastern dlatrloti. Markets well supplied, but prloea aro riling. 
Oholera hai Increased, and aome dlatrloti report fever and small- 
pox, Health of oattle generally good. 

Punjab.— Bain haa fallen in all dlatrloti, except Shah pore, Dera 
Itmall Khan, and Peabawur, Health Is good, except In UinbaUa I 
and Peshawar, where It Is fair. Prices are fluctuating In Delhi, 
falling in Julluudhar, Shahpore, and Peshawar, rising In Rawal- 
pindi, elsewhere stationary. Rabi operation! nearly completed 
In MooHan, Rawalpindi, and Derah Ismail Khan. In Derah Ismail 
Khan, the outturn la much below the average. Karif ploughing! 
commenced In Umballa and Jullundhar, and sowings In progress In 
Mooltan, Shahpore, and Peshawar, 

Central Provinces.— Weather hot and cloudy, with slight rain In I 
place a. Land being prepared for Kharif sowings, Rice lowing 
commenced in Chbaltisgarh. Fever aud small pox in most dis- 
tricts. 

Burmah .— Oholera prevalent In Tkongwa dlatrlct, otherwise pub- 
lic health generally good. Slight oattle disease here and there, 
Reports reoelved from six Upper Burmah districts. Public 
health and crop prospects good. 

A team.— TOtather rainy. State of oropi good. Prospeots less 
favourable than the preoedlng week, owing to sudden and 
heavy fall of rain, Ploughing for soli crops continues, dumai t Ahu 
and murali oropa and tea fair ; oattle-diseaie In one mouza of Gau- I 
hath Pobllo health fair, Prloea steady, I 

Mysore and Ooorg .— More or leu rain throughout the State, 
Standing oropa In good oondltlon. Prospeots of season oontlnue 
favourable, Public health good. Small-pox and oattle- disease 
prevalent In affected parti. No material change In prices, South- 
west monsoon rains let In fairly on 3rd Instant, 

Berar and Hyderabad.— Intense heat at Amraaotl, Ploaghlngs 
for Hharif sowing* oontlnue. Cattle-disease prevalent in Akola, 
Reaping of tabi crop finished, Slight fever in Amraotl, aud oholora 
beginning to sppear In some parts of Akola ; otherwise publlo health 
falr« Prices steady. 

Central India States,— Monsoon apparently approaohlng. Heat 
Soarolty of water In Neemuoh, Prospects of orops good. 
'Ltjvsn oases of Cholera reported from Rewab iu five dsys, also four 
oases frouMovindgarb, but not epldemlo ; otherwise health good, 
Prloes stationary, 

Rejpootana.— Weather cloudy and sultry, with olouds, Slight 
showers have fallen in some plaoei, Tanka and wells very low. 
Rabi harvest over $ h ha rif operations In progress, Sugar-cane being 
Irrigated* Cattle-disease in Ajmere, Fever and Bmali-pox In 
Dholtpors, Ulwar, Biokanir and Ajmere, otherwise publlo health 
good. Prloea rising In parts, 

Nepal % —Wo*\\iai oloss and sultry. Much thunder god heavy 
ihowere during the week, PresptoU fair, 


Letters to the Editor. 


PRETENTIOUS TEACHERS vs, KNOWING PUPILS. 

TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir,— T he most foolish idea that has possessed a olass of Anglo- 
Indian writers, Is that the Indian cultivators are a stupid olaae of 
people ; that they do not understand their own Interests, and that 
they do not take to new methods of cultivation, even when those 
methods are found lucrative. Knowing as much of agriculture as 
the Ignorant and pretentious writers of the Caloutta dallies oan 
lay any olaim to, I say this accusation Is totally unfounded. 
Take the ones of Swede (turnip*) cultivation In Scotland, 
and of Potato and Jute cultivation In Bengal. Have the Bengal 
ryots taken to Potato and Jute cultivation less readily than the 
Soots took to Swede cultivation? The fact Is that the pretentions 
men who write long articles about agrfoulturo know as little 
about practical agriculture as I know of the man In the moon. 
These writers have eaoh their noetrum ; when they find that their 
nostrums, wkiob they are careful not to spend any money In trying 
themselves, are not adopted by the ryots, they falljoul of the latter, 
aud abuse them as an Ignorant class of men. Take the oase of 
tobacco-curing. Who has ever accused the tea planters and indigo 
planters of not cultivating and curing tobacco after the EuroptfA me- 
thod ? while those who are ready to aooure the royts for not under- 
staudlng their Interests are a legion. These writers of leading ar tides 
may not know In what contempt they are held by the cultivator# of 
the country, But their ty^s may be opened by these lines from tbs 
pen of 

AN AGRICULTURIST BY BIRTH, 

June 4th 1887. 

Editorial Notes. 

It would appear that highly nitrogenous manures are not 
desirable in the cultivation of tobacco ; for we note that M. 
Mueller gives the results of some researches he has been mak- 
ing with regard to the culture of this plaut in a French jour, 
nal, and says that it is not desirable to employ highly nitroge- 
nous manures in its cultivation. The albuminoid matters they 
produce are objectionable during fermentation, and impart an 
uu pleasant odour to the tobacco when burning. Potaeb manures 
are indicated as favouring the accumulation of hydrates of 
oarbon. The want of 1 flavour 1 in Indian tobacco may thus be 
due to this cause, for night-soil is largely used to manure 
tobacco fields in some parts of India, 


We are told that the year 1880 was an especially unfavourable 
one to Russia. She was almost hopelessly beaten by her 
competitors in the United States, India, Australia and South 
America, 1887 promises to be even more unfavourable. For 
the first three months of last year three-fourths d the whole 
supply of wheat imported into England came from tlje United 
States. There is a continued falling off also in the exports 
from Russia. In fact she appears to be falling so completely 
belrfnd, that her harvests will have soon little effect upon the 
price of wheat if things go ou as they seem to be tending. Not- 
withstanding these gloomy forebodings, telegrams published in 
the Russian p&perB from various parts state that the wheat 
harvest in Southern Russia seem full of promise. The reports 
being uniformly “ wtidwtory” and* highly satisfootors,'* 
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Tsb process of sugar refining by eleotrioity is described as an 
electro-chemical one which is worked by a machine, automatic 
in its action to a very great extent, Boiling and animal 
charcoal are entirely dispensed with. No syrups nor soft 
sugars of different grades are produced, the entire product 
being hard sugars in whatever forms or sizes which it may be 
desirable to produce, that is, from finest powdered up to and 
including cut and pressed loaf. One valuable feature in this 
mode of manufacture is that all the saccharine matter in 
raw sugar whether crystallisable or uncrystallisable, under the 
old system of boiling and filtering, is by this system rendered 
into hard sugar with a small fraction of loss,— lets than 
one per cent of the whole quantity. The cost of refining by 
this process is 2s. 4d. per ton, and the time occupied not more 
than for hours. 

• « 

* 

A regent telegram from London states that the deliveries 
in the London market of Indian tea in May last amounted 
to 7,500,000153, as against 5,900, OOOlbs. cleared in the corres- 
ponding mouth of last year. The stock on the 31st of f lie 
month was 25,700, .OOOlbs, as compared with 22,600,000158. at 
the end of May 1886. The quantity of tea landed in the 
month was 1,900,0001b. as compared with 820,0001b*. last year. 
Deliveries of .China tea were 10,000, OOOlbs. as against 11,000,000 
lbs. iu May 1886, showing a decrease of one million pounds, and 
the stock was 43, 152, OOOlbs., as against 40, 109, OOOlbs, iu 1886. 
The quanitity lauded in May last was three million pounds, 
against one million in May 1886. 

A gentleman of some experience discusses in another column 
the wheat trade of India with special reference to the speech 
ecently made by Mr. W. W. Petrie at the last annual meeting 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. That the writer is well 
conversant with his subject, there can be little doubt. His 
views are, moreover, fully borne out by an article iu the Times 
f India , of the 6th instant, which reads^as follows “ At the 
recent j^unual meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
one of xlie members, Mr, W, W. Petrie, took up the cudgels on 
behalf of the existing standard of 5 per cent refraction in the 
wheat trade. His arguments were more warm than conclusive. 
Mr. Petrie’s suggestion that the Government are wilfully ob- 
structive in regard to the wheat trade is not worthy of aerious 
comment; while his querulous complaints about the recent re- 
ports by Government officials on the practices of the trade- 
reports described by Mr. Petrie as ‘vilifying with impunity 
the whole of the wheat exporters of Calcutta —are absurd. 
That Indian wheat is, under the present conditions of the 
trade, often deliberately adulterated up to and over the 
prescribed standard has been proved up to the hilt, 
and the serious allegations in regard to swindling 

transactions for obtaining unfair allowances iu weight or 
in refraction have certaiuly not been conclusively refuted. 
That all the export firms, however, are tarred with the 
same stick and are guilty of these malpractices was never con- 
tended, and Mr. Petrie has no reason to feel personally indig- 
nant at the strictures of the Government agricultural officers 
or to characterise the fact of these strictures having been made 
as a * disgrace.' One of Mr. Petrie’s arguments may be taken 
as a sample of the rest. He is reported as having said 
< 1 am speaking with some knowledge of the subject, when I 
say that practically, no wheat is delivered under five per cent,, 
while the average with the exception of what is delivered 
In the first month of the season, is about 6J to 7 per cent. 
Of this refraction about half is dirt, straw, chaff, &o., 
the remainder peas, beans, barley, oilseeds, &o., and 
shrivelledVnd dried grains. This shows that there is no room 
far the Director of Agriculture's advice to adulterate to five per 
cent' We italioise the last sentence. Our completion of the 
syllogism itould certainly have been that the present condition 
iff the trade so far from offering an incentive to produce clean 
wheat, puts a premium on careless cultivation or deliber&e 
sophistication, and that advantage of this is being taken to the 
fall As long as every consignment of wheat, however pure, is 
paid on the previously fixed calculation that it mutt contain at 
least 5 per cent of 1 dirt,' it is certain to coutain this percen- 
tage! and * little more, too, oh the off-chance of the sample 


passing muster. As we have before written, it is on the faoe 
of the argument absurd to defend a system of trade whioh sends 
home to England one ship in every twenty laden with mud aifil 
chaff, and pays freight on this cargo as if it were sound whole- 
some grain.” 

* * 

* 

We are very much pleased to learn from the Times of India 
on the 8th instant that, owing to the publio discussion 
on the subject, one of the largest houses engaged in the 
wheat trade is going to fix its standard for refraotion at 
two instead of five per oent. “ If one important firm gives 
a lead, the others must needs follow suit. Formerly, one 
wheat steamer out of every twenty was laideu with dirt, 
now rt will be ouly one out of every fifty — and that is a 
step in the right direction.” This is a decided step in the 
right direction, and cannot fail to have a good effeot on the 
country. The Bombay exporters differ in one important respect 
from their contemporaries in Calcutta, vizi that instead of put- 
ting forward untenable excuses and blaming the Government 
for alleged shortcomings, they set their heads to work and 
strike out a new path. 

* » 

# 

Since writing the above, we have seen the following para- 
graph in the Pioneer , in which our contemporary bears out our 
owu views on the Bubject “ A Bombay paper hears that one 
of the largest houses engaged in the export wheat trade is about 
to fix the standard of refraction at two,instead of five per cent. 
This is news which we receive with the liveliest satisfaction. 
During the last eighteen months we have so frequently urged 
the folly and waste involved in maintaining the present stan- 
dard as to risk a charge of tiresome reiteration ; but if we have 
thereby helped to induce even one merchant to try auothe r 
plan, this iB quite sufficient justification. The action of Bombay 
in the matter contrasts very favourably with that of Calcutta. 
The Calcutta exporters are content to tolerate and by 
consequence perpetuate the existing system of tricks and dirt, 
and return a petulant non-possumus to all expostulation. We 
have never thought much of the arguments by which they 
support their position, and if a big Bombiy house, after look- 
ing at both sides of the question, is willing to risk the ruin, 
said by Mr. Petrie and others to await all who attempt to 
ship wheat at a lower refraction, our judgment receives a 
strong confirmation. Bombay at least cannot be said to be ‘ too 
far from the sea’ to know what is advantageous or otherwise to 
the trade interests of India.” 

It* 

By the untimely death of Mr. H. M Jenkins, for nineteen 
years Secretary to the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
the science of agiculture lost oue of its brightest ornaments. It 
has been resolved to raise a fund as a memorial of the deceased 
in recognition of the many public services he rendered to agri- 
culture. His premature death (at the age of 45), the heavy 
expenses he incurred in thoroughly educating his elder 
children, and the difficulties he experienced owing to chronic 
asthma in adequately insuring his life, prevented him from 
providing for his widow and six children in such away as his 
friends could have wished. It iB therefore confidently hoped 
that the appeal now made will meet with snch a response as 
will enable Mrs, J enkins to complete the education of the young- 
er members of the family, and to pass the remainder of her 
days in comfort. Subscriptions may be paid at the Regent 
Street Branch of the Union Bank, Argyll Place, Regent Street, 
London, W., to the credit of the “ Jenkins Memorial Fund.” 

A correspondent writing to the C. & if. Gazette , states that 
silk-growing ought to pay well in the Kangra Valley ; 
the wild silk-producing Bombyces, the common [tussur ( Ah • 
therm % paphia and the arrendy ( Attacus cynthia) beingflfcommon 
there. “ I believe that both these insects are difficult to rear 
in captivity. The large green swallow-tail moth ( Aotiai 
sdm) alio occurs in Kangra ; a single specimen of Attaout 
atlas , one of the largest moths in the world, was taken some 
years ago at Byjnath. Actias stlene is common in Kulu, 
where its larveo feed on alder. Farther east they feed on 
Andromeda ovali/olia t (the Munsoori,) from whioh plant 
Mussoorie takes its name, It is not hard to rear, and 
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produces a strong silk, but very difficult to reel off 
the cocoons. There is also in Kulu a Saiwnia closely allied 
to S . pwonu i minor, the English " Emperor moth.'* A large 
unnamed Saturnia is found in Lahoul. A nth tree* Simla com- 
pletes the silk-producing moths which I know from personal 
observation to exist in the Punjab, but it is very far from 
complete. It is possibly some improvement on that one M pro- 
bably Theophtta on mulberry/’ which seems to be all that the 
Punjab Government could bay for Mr. Wood- Mason.” 

# * # 

A contemporary announces that experiments carried out 
with the object of ascertaining the relative nutritious qualities 
of flour made from wheat, barley and gram, “ have shown that 
parched gram is highly nutritious, being rich in starches, 
nitrogen and fat. Oakes made from the flour of parched gram 
are very nourishing and also palatable, and promise to be a 
useful and economical ration for native troops in the field. Great 
care in preparation of the flour is, however, necessary, as unless 
the husk is carefully separated from the grain before the flour 
is made, dysenteric symptoms are induced in some constitu- 
tions.” We never had any doubt that gram “was rich in starch, 
nitrogen and fat.” It is the custom to depreciate everything 
Iudi&n, and therefore the value of this important pulse has been 
overlooked hitherto. We may mention that it is the principal 
foodof the trained Indian athlete ( pah%Iwan) $ on account of 
Its strengthening qualities. The grain is shelled and soaked 
in water overnight, and eaten uncooked with the addition of a 
little salt. It is strengthening and nutritious, but not fattening 
to any extent. It forms the best food for horses in this 
country. 

* * 

* 

Mildew is a very troublesome plant-pest, especially in the 
case of vineB. It is therefore satisfactory to learn that a new 
and effective remedy has been found for it, that is now being 
applied with success in the Gironde vineyards, which have suffered 
severly from mildew lately. The remedy, we are told by an 
English Exchange, consists in a solution of sulphate of copper 
mixed with slaked lime, which is sprinkled ou the leaves of 
the vines. Though known for some time already, this mixture 
(the so-called “ Bouillie Bordelaise ”) has not yet been general- 
ly applied by vineyard proprietors of this district, as it has 
been feared that it might have a prejudicial effect upon the 
flavour of the wine produced from plants sprinkled with it ; 
and some persons have apprehended that it would affect not 
only the flavour of the wine, but also the health of the persons 
drinking the latter. How far the fUvour may be aflected 
appears to be as yet an undecided question ; but that wine 
made from plants sprinkled with the mixture referred to can* 
not be injurious to health, has been proved at Bordeaux by 
numerous and most careful analyses. It has been found, aud 
may safely be regarded as beyond all doubt, that the quantity 
of copper ij^l litre of wiue produced from such plants does 
not exceed l/10th to 3/10ths of milligramme of copper per litre ; 
that is to say, it would be necessary to drink about 2,000 gallons 
of such wine in order to absorb abjut 15 to 45 grains of copper. 

*** 

The report on Forest Surveys for the year ending September 
1880 is a very satisfactory record of much work done, 
of which the outside public have no adequate idea. Putting 
aside the actual field-work done, consisting of surveys of 
small areas in Berar, the Punjab, Bengal, and the North- 
West Provinces, amounting in all to 607 square miles, surveyed 
at a cost of about Rs. 78 per mile on the 4 inch scale, and of 
Kb, 57 per mile on the 2-inch scale, no less than 297 maps 
in connection with forests wore prepared for the Indo-Colo* 
nial Exhibition, comprising general, provincial, and other maps 
minted oif rollers, as well as detailed and special maps of 
ifvery division of India and the trans-froutier. At the Edin- 
burgh International Forestry Exhibition of 1894 a silver medal 
was awarded for the forest survey mips. Forty-nine students 
of the Forest School went through a course of instruction in 
practical surveying in the Kaleaar Forests, They wore proba- 
tioners in the Ft »res t Department, Forest Rangers, , and 
had previously gone through a theoretical course, including 
map-drawing and the use of mathematical instruments. Twenty* 
one of them art reported as having passed the dual examina- 


tions test, and received certificates of qualification in surveying 
by the lower standard for the Forest Department. The re- 
mainder of the students were still undergdng their final era- 
mination in field -surveying, and most of them were expected 
to receive the same certificate. A new class of twenty-four 
students had also been formed. 

* * 

* 

A correspondent in Ceylon sends us the following notes re- 
garding the jack-fruit and bread-fruit in that Island:— The 
chief representative of this family in Ceylon is the jack-tree 
( Artocorpus Tntegrl folia). This is found both cultivated and 
wild in many parts of the island. As a food-producing tree, it 
is in high esteem among the natives of the interior. The 
thick leathery covering enclosing the seed, and the seed itself 
contain a good quantity of starch. The tree produces two 
crops of fruit a year. The fruit is generally two feet in length 
and one and a half in circumfereuce, and is of oval shape, and 
one of ordinary size contains upwards of a hundred seeds. 
When boiled aud dried in the sun it forme a very good pre- 
serve — The ripe ones are very sweet, and much esteemed. 
Apart from the fruit, the tree is valued for its timber, which is 
of a bright yellow colour, and of durable quality. It is chiefly 
used in Ceylon for cabinet making of all sorts, and often for 
building purposes. By boiling the wood a permanent yellow dye 
is obtained, which is much employed in dyeing the robes of 
the Buddhist priests. Another useful and abundant plant of 
the same family, is the bread-fruit (A. incita) which thrives well 
in the limy soils of the maritime districts, and is more valu- 
able than the former as a food producer, but the wood is not 
of much use, except for fuel. The trees produce a starchy 
fruit about the size of a shelled coooanut, which is largely 
consumed in the fruiting season ; while large quantities are 
preserved for future uee by boiling and mu-drying. 

• * 

• 

Wk have already referred to the cultivation of tea in the 
Andamau Islands. Mr. A. H Blechynden, we see, has contri- 
buted a note on the subject to the^current number of the Journal 
of the A gri- Horticultural Society of India, from which we ga- 
ther that it was in 1871 that Mr, O. II. Brookes, sett3lmeut 
officer in the Andamans, first asked the society for some tea seeds 
for trial iu that locality. The experiment was a success, and 
three years later a larger quantity of seed was applied for, aud 
several maunds were sent. Siuce then many maunds of seeds, 
principally of the hybrid Assam variety, were sent, aud the tea 
business is now thoroughly established, there beiug about 287 
acres under cultivation. New accommodation for the manager, 
(a practical tea manufacturer and planter), and new appliances 
for manufacture, including a first-class rolling machine, have 
been erected, so that iu the current season a good profit is 
anticipated from a probable outturn of 51,000lba. of tea. Mr. 
Blechynden obtained the opinion of a gentleman of experience 
at home on the orange pekoe tea from the Andamans, which was 
most favourable, for he says. “ The tea may be considered very 
satisfactory,” Another gentleman in Mincing Lane says : 
‘There is a want of llavor. Flavor is everything now-a-days, and 
to acquire it, the mauager must watch its fermentation very 
carefully. Over-fermentation causes a dv 7 l, instead of a fine 
flavored liquor. Value of this tea is about one shilling aud eight 
pence.” Our Assam and Darjeeling tea-planterB will soon have 
another rival iu this iudustry. 

* * 

Professor Wallace, of the Edinburgh University and a high 
authority on matters agricultural, has arrived in this country 
with the object of studying the agriculture of India. He is 
now at Simla and is expected shortly to visit Darjeeling. 
Upon this our Lahore contemporary facetiously observes : “ The 
agriculture of the hills, though curious, is scarcely so uastructive 
as that of the great plains. The learned professorjpight study 
the phenomena of dust-storms, which are said by some 
authorities to play a great part in the fertilization #f the soil. 
At the preseut time there are thousands of tons of earth, sand 
ajd other gross matters held in suspension in the by no means 
viewless fields of air. Careful analyse of these clouds conduct- 
ed, let us say at Jhang or near Lahore, would doubtless, if 
carried on long enough, yield most valuable results. The 
effect* of genial warmth on the soil can nowhere b> so 
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thoroughly appreciated as da the Punjab piaina at this moment, 
Nature in short now has her laboratory in fall blast, and 
stands ready to reveal her Beorets to the Edinburgh Professor 
of Agriculture* It is a grievous pity that he should be 
diverted to Darjeeling, where the phenomena of dimate, soil, 
and growth have but a narrow and merely local interest. Could 
not Sir Edward Buck send his visitor to the Punjab 1 He 
would have a warm reception.” We are not quite sure that 
the professor is likely to learn much of the agriculture 
of India by a sojourn in the hill stations. 

• • 

• 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of the preliminary report 
on the Meteorology for the year 1886, prepared in the Meteo- 
rological Office of the Government of India. The report covers 
nine foolscap pages of print, describing in detail the observa- 
tions made daring each month of the year, in all the provinces 
of India. It is a document of great value no doubt for meteo- 
rologists, but is far too detailed to be of any interest to the 
general public. What would really interest the public, would 
be a popular summary of the peculiar meteorological features of 
the year, and the general conclusions to which the observations 
point, in the light of oar present attainments in this interesting 
and Important but most intricate study. Perhaps it is not 
possible to give each a summary, and yet we are slow to believe 
this, when we know the ability of the gentlemen who super- 
intend and direct the labours of the department. It is a con- 
descension perhaps that we ask of them, but if Mr. Blanford, 
or Mr. Elliot, would place himself in the position of the 
uninformed enquirer, and year after year would patiently tell 
us what has been ascertained, or what has been conjectured, 
on this great subject, and the conclusions to which the observa- 
tions of the period point, the public mind would be, however 
slowly, educated to a general comprehension of the subject. We 
are not unmindful of what has been done by Mr. Blanford, to 
popularize the knowledge that is already possessed by scientific 
men, but it is by 4 line upon line, precept upon precept’ only 
that this knowledge becomes generally diffused, so as to oreate 
a positive interest in meteorological work. The department we 
are sure will pardon our making these suggestions. 

V 

It is stated, we notice, by a contemporary, that the main 
object of preserving an Agricultural staff in these provinces, is 
the “ fair and equitable assessment of bo much of the area of 
the Lower provinces, as lies outside the sacred circle of the 
Permanent Settlement,” and the writer expresses a hope that 
44 the next Finance Commission that may be deputed for the 
financial salvation of the Empire, will demand, in the name of ] 
justice to the over-burdened tax-payers of other provinces, a fair 
and equitable assessment of the rich rice plains of Lower 
Bengal” The writer does not seem to know that by extending 
the Bengal Tenancy Act to the khan estates of these provinces 
— that is, the estates which lie outside the area of the Perma- 
nent Settlement— the Government deliberately tied its own 
hands, and made it impossible for it to enhance the assessments, 
let them be as low as they may, beyond 9 annas in the rupee 
every fifteen years. The Pioneer was the chief apologist of the 
Act, and we now find it expressing these futile hopes of the 
Government doing— what by that Act it has deprived itself of 
the possibility of doing. The Act has stereotyped both the 
revenue and the rental of the provinces, and this when the 
evidence was clear as the noon-day, that the assessments and 
the rental alike were but nominal over wide areas of the pro- 
vinces. It is too late to talk about it now. What the Govern- 
ment should have done was to have nursed its khae estates with 
the utmost care, as the great source for a future increase of the 
provincial revenues, and if resolved to subvert the Cornwallis 
settlement with the temindars, it should have done so honor-, 
ably and honestly, by purchasing back the land and converting 
it all into kh%$ estate. The blunder is a fatal one, and its effects 

will by-afcd-byt be painfully reoognized by everyone. 

* * 

• 

Gw of our Chicago exchanges writes as Mows abouttthe 
Hessian fly, of the ravages of which such fears are just now 
entertained in the United Kingdom 

T&s Thesis* fly It a topic on which tbs sgrfcalftnral papers o! 

Seetlaad asA B e gh mfl ate jesl t owwa entla g te tolorm their readers. 


We have In this office a topy of "The New Jersey Joumalaad 
Political Intelligencer, published at Elisabethtown, N, J., Wed* 
nesdty February 11th, 1789, whloh gives among ether Interesting In* 
formation, the oootente of •* The ObrJetiens, Seholari’ and Fanqgrs’ 
Magazine.” Under the head of agrloultart, the contents of the 
magaslne show that it offers 41 Observations on the insect denomi- 
nated by some the Hessian fly.” The presumption Is that the 
■ “fly ” has been introduced Into Great Britain In baled straw from 
' this country, of which considerable importations are made, The 
Hessian fly made its appsaranoe In this country during the war of 
the Revolution, It Is the popular belief that It oame with the Hsrjj 
elan troops employed by Great Britain to helpsaddne the revolted 
oolonlst, being brought In the forage for the horses whloh acoom* 
panied the troops. Henoe the name given la this oountry < of 

Hessian fly.” Slooe it cams to this oountry from the oontlnent of 
Europe, It seems a little lingular that It has never before reaohed 
I the British lilaods. If it has now been Imported Into them fronT 
* this country. It furnishes an illustration of long delayed, but oertaln 
retributive justloe. Great Britain was responsible for ths Introduc- 
tion of the pest Into this oountry, and ibe now has It In her own 
wheat fields, and that by Importation diroot from this oountry. 

This is scarcely a charitable view of the case, especially as 
the fly is a common enemy. 

The C, c£ M . Gazette writes 44 The vastnesa of the 
empire is brought home to us anew by a wholly undeserved 
provincial compliment from Calcutta. An eminently respect- 
able contemporary wishes to see 4 the splendid fruit of the 
Punjab * brought down to Calcutta in frozen meat vans. Cal- 
cutta would have to wait longer than did the Scotch ladies for 
Sir Patrick Spens, ere they saw anything more splendid than 
warty encumbers and bilious melons. Sometimes indeed the 
capital of the Punjab, which by the way has no market, nor 
any hope of getting one, wantons in liohie , boiled- wool plantains 
and Gujran walla oranges. It would very much like to see 
some splendid fruit, nearer than Saharanpore. Calcutta may be 
actuated by the best of intentions, but its remark seems bitter- 
ly sarcastic to those who know the nakedness of the land.” 
We fear our contemporary has got a little 4 mixed.’ The Punjab 
produces something better than * boiled-wool plantains, 1 
‘warty cucumbers’ and ‘bilious melons.* The peaches, 
oranges, plums, and loquats of Delhi would bear comparison 
with the best fruits of the kind anywhere. The apples, pears, 
and apricots of Maudi, Palampore, and the Kangra valley would 
not discredit the gardens of Kent ; while the luscious grapes 
and plums of Lahore, would bear favourable comparison with 
those of Southern France. Saharanpore is just out of the pale 
of the Punjab, and here lichees, Bombay mangoes, loquats 
and peaches of the very best description are to be had. The 
fact is that we under-value what we can procure easily; 
and the fruits we have named are to common, plentiful and 
c/ieap f that it has never occurred to any one to find other 
markets for them, or to develope a brisk trade in fruit. 

* 

The following is the official Summary of the reports on the 
state of the season and prospects of the crops for the week 
ending 9th June, 1887 Rain in varying quantities has fallen 
generally throughout Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Assam, and 
showers have also occurred in several districts in the North- 
Western Proviuces and Oudh and the Punjab, and in parts of 
Rajpootana, The rainfall was general in Burmah during the 
fortnight endiug 4th June. Kharif cultivation is progressing 
in Bombay, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Berar, and 
Rajpootana. 8owings have commenced in parts of Bombay and 
Rajpootana, and in the eastern districts of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, and contiuue in the Punjab. The prospects 
of the standing crops in Madras and Mysore 'are good. The 
early rice in Bengal and Assam promises well, bnt the reoent 
heavy rain in Bengal has caused some damage to the crop, flks 
sowings are iu progress in the Central Provinces and have 
commenced in Bombay. Sugarcane is doing well IE Bengal, 
and the crop is being irrigated in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. Indigo has suffered from rain in one district in 
Bengal; but the general condition of the crop Is good; the 
irrigation of the crop continues in the North-Western Bovin* 
ces and Oudh. Cholera has increased in the North-Wfjrtem 
Provinces and Oudh, and thrre has been a large mortality 
from the disease in the Bholapore district of the Bombay 
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Presidency. Fiver of a eevere type also existe in the Ahmed- 
nagar district. In the Centre! Provinces fever and small- 
pox are prevalent in most districts. Elsewhere the public 
health is generally good. Prices are rising in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudb, and in parts of Rajpootana and 
the Central Provinces, and fluctuating in the Punjab, elsewhere 
they are generally steady. 

• • 

• 

Thjb foilwing is a summary of Messrs. William, James, and 
Henry Thompson’s forthnigbtly circular of India andCeylon tea, 
dated London 19th May 1887 ; — About 31,000 packages have 
been printed for sale since the 5th inst., including 1,600 packages 
of reprinted tea and 6,200 from Ceylon. The market continues 
firm, and the demand for good liquoring tea of all makes 
between 9 d, and 1«. 3d. has again slightly improved their value. 
_Last week there was more inquiry for oheap Broken Teas 
and Fannings, but they have since been neglected. The 
competition for grades over Is. 6d. does not seem quite so active 
as it was, and the dealers appear doubtful whether the country 
buyers will take them at the advanced quotations now current. 
The future of the market, however, may be much influenced 
by the important fact that the new Black leaf China 
Congous are very inferior in quality and low in price, the 
effect of which may be a scarcity of good tea with an over 
supply of common from Chiua, unless operations are speedily 
checked, of which, according to telegrams received, there is 
some hope. Reuter cables that the Calcutta shipments from 
iBt to 15th May were 332,0001bs., 32,000 lbs. more than last 
year. The first auction was held on the 12th, abjut 4,000 
packages being offered, reported to be of middling quality 
whioh we understand sold rather below last year’s opouing 
rates on 3rd June. From garden musters to hand we think 
that the new teas may be well received here, as they have 
nice fresh flavour aud are well made, although as usual 
rather weak in cup. It is anticipated that after next Monday, 
sales here will be suspended for a while, as Tuesday will be 
her Majesty’s birthday, while Epsom races and Whitsun will 
follow : there will be little left to sell ; not more we estimate 
than from 40,000 to 45,000 packages in all to finish the season’s 
business. 

* • 

* 

The cultivation of opium in China appears to have largely 
developed within the last year or two. The correspondent of 
a Chiua paper reports, that in one locality the quantity of land 
now covered with poppies *s immense compared with that of 
last year. In another, large tracts are stated to have been 
brought under this cultivation, and similar evidence is given 
of a third region. Upon tbi* a contemporary writes: “The Pekin 
Government, it may be remembered, declined last year to 
sanction a proposal made by Sir Robert Hart, the Inspector- 
General of Chinese Customs, to levy a tax on native opium, 
and this fact, coupled with the evidence forthcoming of the 
increase in ybppy cultivation in China, would seem to indicate 
that the Imperial Government is not averse from inducing the 
Chinese to supply their wants iu the matter of opium from 
home grown stocks. The feeling is natural, and it may be ex- 
pected that the Chinese authorities will for the future 
abstain from those denunciations of the cultivation and use 
of opium in which they have so freely indulged in times 
past, It may be doubted, however, whether the expec- 
tation, if such are cherished, of ousting foreign opium 
from China by means of the home-made drug will be realized, 
solar at least as the opium which goes to China from India is 
ooncerned. Indian opium holds its own in the China market, 
not by reason of its cheapness, but owing to its quality. The 
Chinese are willing to pay for the braud, to borrow a phrase 
from a kindred industry. Good wiue holds its own, although 
tfwtaarket for oheap varieties has been much exteuded within 
recent roars. So also, it may be expected that Indian opium 
will be in demand in China as long as its quality is 
maintained, or until the Chinese learn to produce at a less 
cost an article of equal or superior merit. At present 
(he home-made article does not appear to be thought much of 
by Chinese connoisseurs in the drug; and so long as this view 
prevails, the prospects of Indian opium in the Chinese makets 
are probably safe/ 1 


On this subject the Hong-Kong Daily Press says The exten- 
sion of poppy cultivation in the neighbourhood of Shanghai, to 
whioh the N, C, Daily drew attention a few days ago* is a 
fact well worthy of note. It proves conclusively that the opposi- 
tion of the authorities to the opium trade is, as we have always 
contended, a pure fiction. The British Government has con- 
sented to the taxing of foreign opium to an extent which, 
though not absolutely prohibitive, must necessarily restrict the 
consumption of the Indian drug to the mors well-to-do classes, 
and place it beyond the reach of the poor. If the Chinese 
Government were really in earnest in its professed disappro- 
val of the opium trade it would, having made arrangements 
which will restrict the use of foreign opium, at the same 
time enforce prohibitive laws with respeet to the native article. 
But the contrary is the case. Not only iajio attempt made to put 
down the cultivation, but the proposals mode by Sir Robert 
Hart for the taxation of Chinese grown opium have been 
rejected. The natural consequenoe is that cultivation is spread- 
ing in all directions not only in remote districts whioh may be 
beyond the keu of officials, but In populous and thoroughly 
organised districts such as those reached from Shanghai in the 
course of a shooting trip. The circumstance is not a satis- 
factory ono. Opium, however harmless it may be as used by the 
Chinese, is nevertheless a luxury, and it is not a healthy sign to 
see land turned from the cultivation of food to that of an 
article which is iu no sense a necessary of life, except as regards 
the small quantity required for medicinal purposes, It is 
generally recognised that taxation should largely fall on luxuries, 
and on this ground the Chinese Government would do well to 
impose a heavy excise tax on native opium. This would at 
once add to the revenue and, by increasing the price and 
therefore limitiug the consumption, place a check on the ten- 
dency to devote the land to a crop which caunot add to the 
true wealth of the community. 

V 

The tea industry is doubtless looked upon as a very profitable 
one. In addition to the other places where it is cultivated, wo 
may at no distant date expect to hear of Guatemala tea. We 
note that the (Juatemila Star is urging the Government of 
that republic to foster the cultivation of tea in the fo^wing 
terms “A wide field is offered to prospective tea growers in 
the large uncultivated tracts of land on the sides of the hills 
and mountainous regions of the country which are admirably 
adapted for the purpose of cultivating the fragrant leaf. The 
soil is just the thing, aud the climate is all that can be desired. 
Here in Guatemala, as is doue in China, tea can be raised by 
the poorer classes, in small quantities, who can cultivate a few 
hundreds of shrubs on their own lands, and either cure 
the leaveB themselves, or sell them to their richer neigh- 
bours after assorting them according to their quality. 
If the large finqueroi were to assume the responsibility 
of extensive tea plantations, it would give employment to 
the very many destitute and labour-seeking Indians, who 
are now very poor and desirous of having a wider field 
for their labours than is afforded them in the present, less than 
semi-cultivated state of the country. Men, women and childern 
could all alike be employed in cultivating the plant, and in 
picking and curing the leaf. This employment would not last, 
like in the cultivation of the coffee tree, for two, three, four or 
five months but would extend throughout the entire year, 
and the benefits arising from the constant employment of the 
classes would be incalculable towards the political, moral and 
intellectual status of the country. An idea has been formed by 
many people who have given this subject their attention, that 
it will be necessary to import into the country a great number 
of Chinese labourers in order to make the cultivation of tea a 
profitable enterprise, but suoh is far from being the case. It 
will only be necessary to make a oontraot for five years with 
a dozen or twenty thoroughly experienced Chintie, in order 
to instruct the natives here in the various processes of ten 
cultivation, and at the expiration of that period, & sufficient 
knowledge will be gained to enable the project to bo carried on 

by the Guatemaltecans themselves without further aid.” 

. * * 

* 

Tbk Star claims that one great advantage whioh Gtaatemala 

will have over the reet of the tea-prodaolug world is, that the 
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tea* produced in this country will be upon the markets of Lon- 
dondon and New York some five or six weeks prior to any 
other kinds, and thus its value will be greatly enhanced. Upon 
this } the American Grocer observes ; “ If the climate and soil of 
Guatemala aie as favourable to the production of tea, its cultiva 
tion should become a profitable industry, and we receive 
from the new field tea of as rare and exquisite flavour and quite 
as marked in its characteristics as the coffee there grown, and 
which has for years been a favorite with epicures. We oertain 
ly hope the Government will loud its aid to give the industry a 
start and a foothold.” There is one factor, however, that has 
not been taken into account, viz the price of labour. It is in 
this respect that India has the pull on most other countries, 

Mr. T, W. Hughes, Deputy Superintendent of the Geologi 
cal Survey of India, was deputed a short time back by the Gov- 
ernment of India, at the request of the Mysore Government, 
to examine and report upon the Singarsni coal-fields 

in that province. His report bears very favourable testimony 
to the value of these fields; for he writes All the 
circumstances and conditions of the Singareni field seem to 
me to indicate that there j,s a notable future in store for 
it, and in addition to supplying coal for railway and ocean 
purposes, it will in a short space of time be the mainstay 
of various industries within the radius of its influence.’ 
The coal is distributed within an area of eight miles in length, 
and about two miles broad, and is made up of four seams 
of the aggregate maximum thickuess of 59 feet. Mr. 
Hughes has calculated that at the lowest estimate about 94 
million tons of coal will be available within three hundred foet 
of the surface. This after allowing 40 per cent, for waste in 
working. A point of much importance is, that the coal in 
the upper seam has been found, after many tests, to be 
of very good quality as a steam fuel, which does not split 
and waBte to dust, and stands weather and transport. The 
intermediate seams, he says, are mostly bituminous coal, capa- 
ble of being converted into good coke and fit for 
gas-making, containing very little sulphur ; while the 
bottdfct seam is coal of superior quality. The value of 
these coal-fields is enhanced by the fact that in the 
immediate neighbourhood there are large quantities of 
magnetic and hematitie iron or limestone rock, and 
forests, all of which may be expected to prove remunerative. 
The railway to the coal fields is now nearly completed, so 
that there will be no difficulty in transporting the necessary 
machinery to work the coal shaft. These coal- fields are 
owned by the Hyderabad Coal Company, Limited, to whomtij 
Mr. Hughes’ report is submitted. 

• • 

» 

Mr. Wood-Mason, of the Indian Museum, has submitted a 
report on some insects destructive to the Castor-oil plant in the 
Bellary district of Madras. The insects are caterpillars of a 
brown jnoth measuring from 2 to 2*4 iuches across the expanded 
wings. The moth is the fhtlan w noctm melioerte of Drury, by 
whom it was first brought to the notice of eutomologists so far 
back as 1770, but is known at the present time under the 
name of Achcea melicerte. It belongs to the family Dyegon 
and was described by HUbner about the year 181b, who said : 

M Pupa formed within a leaf” ; aud with reference to the larva 
(caterpillar): “ Feeds on castor-oil plaut in Ceylon according 
to Dr. Thwaites.” Waker in 1852, after describing the moth and 
larva, said : M Pupa formed amongst living leaves.” Mr. Wood- 
Mason quotes the foregoing writers at some length, and then 
characterises their descriptions as “ meagre, un precise aud 
unmethodic after which he enters into an elaborate scientific 
description of the caterpillar, which he calls an “ animal ”, 
(as distinguished from insect), and the information he 
gives us abqpt the aaid animal is as follows : “ The caterpillar' 
pupates within the living leaf of its food-plaut (the castor- 
oil plant, Recinae communit) to which it has lately 
proved a destructive pest in the Bellary district, Madras.” This 
brings his report to a dose. Now if Mr. Wood-Mason had gHren 
ns something new iu the way of information, at any rate over 
and above that already supplied by writers so far back as 1818, 
we should have been grateful. For instance, if he had told us 
how the iosKt migcAtfd from Ceylon (iu aallro habitat) to 


Madras, its method of attack, and how to deal with it, or some* 
thing of a useful and practical nature, he would have conferred 
a benefit upon growers of the castor-oil plant at least. We, 
however, do not quite see the practical utility of a report such 
as that submitted by Mr. Wood-Mason, which can only Save 
an interest for the trained entomologist. We might add that 
the uninitiated, after reading hie description of the oaterpillar, 
would be as wise as they were before, aud would, find it 
utterly impossible to recoguise the insect by its help. Here is a 
specimen of the description: “The two ochroeus sub-dorsal lines 
are always pale and often even bright yellow at their two edges* 
where they come into relations with the dorsal and lateral bands, 
their upper yellow line being iu the latter cose expanded or in- 
tensified at the anterior end of the fifth riug of the body iuto 
a yellow spot, forming with a median dorsal spot at the same 
j level a transverse series of these yellow spots.” There are re* 
fereuces to “ thoraoic legs,” an “ iufra-spiracular line,” an “ epi- 
cranial Buture,” the “ clypetus” aud “ conical dorsal horns/ 1 
Something a little less erudite, and more popular, would have 
suited ua better. 

THE INDIAN WHEAT TRADE. 

[By A F. R. II. S .] 

Tiierk are some points iu Mr. Petrie’s speech at the 
aunual general meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce on the 25th ultimo, which appear to me to require 
elucidation. The wheat trade of India has now assumed such 
importance, that the subject cannot be too thoroughly thrashed 
out. Last year the Director of the Bengal Agricultural De- 
partment brought to notice the curious fact, that the general 
complaint against the cultivator of fraudulently adulterating 
the grain to such an extent as to render it almost unfit for 
exportation to foreign markets iu the condition in which it was 
received by the shippers, was not very well-founded ; for it was 
shewn that the shippers were themselves to blame for such a 
state of things. The system upon which trade was carried on 
with the up-country dealers aud middlemen allowed of no 

other alternative, owing to the 5 per cent deduction or 

refraction, as it called— for impurities. Mr. Finucane’s report, 
it will be remembered, induced the local Government to address 
the Chamber on the subject, and the result of that reference 
did not eucourage the hope that any ’remedial measures would 
be adopted. This year Mr. Smeaton, Director of Agriculture 
iu the North-Western Provinces, drew prominent attention to 
the same subject, and quoted one iustanoe at least in which 
a Bombay export firm had deliberately authorised ita agent to 
purchase wheat adulterated with grain damaged to such an 
extent as to be pronounced “ unfit for human food ” by a 
medical officer. Such being the case, it became a question of 
paramount importance for the trading community to vindicate 
taelf against these grave charges. One or two correspondents 
have attempted to defend the action of traders in this respect 
by letters to the press ; but these cannot, I think, be regarded 
as satisfactory. The argument used in every instance is, that 
he purchasers of Indian wheat in London prefer to buy the 
;rain adulterated to the recognised standard of 5 per cent., 
ustead of in its pure state ; aud that under the circumstances 
the shippers at Indian ports could not see their way to intro- 
ducing any alteration in the existing system. That suoh a 
ipecious argument should be put forward by practical and keen 
men of business, seems almost inconceivable on the face of it, 
md yet the mischievous system was defended upon these very 
grounds. It cannot surely have been thought that a discerning 
public would accept such an utterly ridiculous plea in explana- 
tion of what, primd facie , appears to be a fraudulent avston yrf 
carrying on trade, Mr. Petrie’s address, however, takes up 
new ground ; but I am reluctantly obliged to oonfesifchat even 
here he has failed to make out a case for the community which 
he represents. He brings forward three distinct points for dis- 
suasion, the first two being dependent upon eaoh other : I 
efer to (l) the debit and credit system of levying demurrage at 
Howrah, and the necessity for increased shed room at that 
itation ; and (0) the reduction of special rates to eonsigamenttf 
of -too tons, With regard to these tiro points, I Imre no doubt 
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that the wheat-dealers have a substantial grievano^ against the 
Government ; but the reasons assigned by the latter in support 
ot their action are not so very difficult to understand, although 
the refusal to sanction increased shed accommodation at 
Sewrah on the ground that, in four years the docks would be 
completed, does seem a little absurd* As to (2) the ezegencies 
of trade on the present system do not suggest any other course, 
The up country traders had some hardships which could only 
be removed, I believe, by reducing the special rates to consign- 
ments of ten tons. The complaint about “potty and practically 
irresponsible traders who can conduct an almost unlimited 
business on a very limited capital,” comes strangely from a 
Calcutta trader, when it lies entirely in his own hands to remedy 
the evil by transferring the trade to a more honest set of men. 
I now come to the most important part of Mr. Petrie's address, 
vm. % the 5 per cent standard of refraction. Here ogaia the 
speaker simply reiterates the old argument, that it is the culti 
vator who is to blame for the adulteratiou and dirt. The cul 
tivator, it has been shewn, finds it to his interest to do so, for 
the simplest of all reasons, that the Calcutta or Bombay 
merchant refuses to believe that it is possible for the ryot tc 
supply him with pure wheat, and consequently, whether 
he supplied clean or dirty grain, he would get 

no higher prices for it* Mr. Petrie is completely 
silent on this subject. It is illogical to suppose that 

if better price were offered for wheat free from dirt and 
adulteration, it would not be forthcoming Ouce let it be 
generally known that none but pure grain will be accepted, aud 
that no deduction will be made for impurities, and I have very 
little doubt in my owu mind that the up-couutry traders would 
Eoon see that, it was to their interest to meet the requirements 
of the exporters. The contention that the wheat export busi- 
ness offers no inducements as a profitable investment, does not 
appear to be borne out by the facts brought to light in the 
latest trade returns. I find that the exports rose from about 1| 
million cwts., valued at nearly 492 thousand pounds in 1874-70 
to over 22 million cwts , valued at something over 8 million 
pounds sterling in 1885-80. These figures are eloquent, and need 
no comment. 


GARDENING IN CALCUTTA. 


XV. 

Ferns : Selection or Varieties. 

The proper selection of varieties ia of ooorae the first step estfn 
tlal to auooeaa lu fern growing. Too frequently, however, bat little 
discrimination is shown In doing so ; on the contrary, we may often 
find in a oolleotlon, examples from almost every part of the world, 
aud all perhaps treat' d in precisely the same manner ; the grower 
In his Ignorance, making no distinction between speoies that may 
be Indigenous to hot arid diatdots, or those that are found at an 
elevation of eight or ten thousand feet, How eften do we tee 
attempts made tooultivate many of the beautiful species that are 
found In the Darjeeling district, and their unfortunate owners serin 
surprised that their efforts in almost every instance prove a ludi- 
crous failure, 

Adiantums 

The genus Adiantum, or what are popularly known as Maidenhair 
ferns, Is undoubtedly the most useful we have, and withstands the 
effect of a hot, dry climate better almost than any other ; but even 
amongst these there are a large number of species that it would be 
quite useless to attempt to grow on the plains ; these are either 
natlvea of a oool climate, or found at very high elevations. Home 
art of the greatest utility for making bouquets and wreaths, and 
foremost amongst them is A. cuntatum, the commonest, and one 
which la not very llke’y to be eolipaed by any new ooraer. Resides 
the natural graoefutneaa common to the fronds of that species, It 
has the Immense advantage of prodoolng them more plentifully 
than most of the others, and will, no doubt, for a very long time 
yet remain a general favorite. Thenoome, the variety A, cuneatum 
graciilimum, with fronds muoh more fiuely divided and muah 
•mailer pinnules. When first brought out, some fifteen years 
since, It promised not only to rival bnt even to supersede the old 
species from which It originated, and as It is quite as free a grower 
In a oool olimate, and its fronds alio produced lu great quantities, 
ytrong hopes on the subj ot were entertained, but there were never 
realis'd For the same purpose also, A d( corum, f ulvum, scutum 
and mundu um , although not so muoh in demand, are very useful 
For large jpsts whare green foliage is oAon required for intermix- 
ing with Sowers of more than ordinary sixes, what can be more 
appropriate, ox produce a better effeot, than the massive fronds of 
A ♦ farltytnu, toe light-coloured fronds of a Oardioch lareum and 
tenei urn, or the darker onea of A. formoeum and 8anctcu Oatkarfnce 
Bnt it Is not for cuttings only that Adiantume are so innob ap- 
preciated. There Is no tribe eqoal to them amongst ferns ; Indeed 
a judicious seieotlon of the best sorts only will produce a greater 
variety of forms and tints than can be found In any other. There 
ftKtlhe dwarf formi of A, cufttftfrm suoh at Mundulum, Lcgrandi, 


Pacotti, all of recent Introduction, very pretty and very useful; 
also the Older A. Luddemanniawm, perfectly distlnot from every 
other form. Then there are the gigantic forms above mentioned, 
aud besides them the old and popular A. traj exi/orm, Penteduc* 
tylon % Panivianvm and Seemqnni, Then, again, we have others, 
the shape and general habits ox which are totally different from 
ordinary Adiantuma , such, for Instauoe, as A.' atata/olium with 
Its broad entire fronds perfectly round In shape and measuring 
sometimes as muoh as tbree-and-a-baif Inches across ; the ourlous 
and better known A. reinfortne , with kidney-shaped fronds borne 
on long shining stalks, and the very strange A. Peri whose soandent 
fronds expand to great dimensions, and whose stalks are quite hairy 
and of a ferrugineous oolor. But above all, there are some, suoh 
as A. Jientlersoni, with a metallic hue ; Mecrophyllum, whose broad 
fronds, In tbelr young state, are of a beautiful rosy colour; Rubellum, 
Tinetum and Veit' hi, all are splendidly tinted In their yonng 
state; then we have A. sutphureum and Wdliamai, and the silver 
one, whloh has become very soaroe of late, A. tcahrum; also the 
pendulous forms so well adapted (or baskets, in whloh they make 
beautiful objects, A. Rdgexoortki, Qaudatum, Oiliatim, and Lunutt- 
turn ; so that I may confidently tay a oolleotlon of Adiantumt alone 
Is most interesting. The curious property of repelling water 
belongs to most of them, which, If kept submerged, will, when 
taken out be found as dry at before. The following varieties oan 
be strongly recommended 

A. Amabile —This graceful speoies Is a native of Fern, and pro- 
duces fronds upwards of 24 Inches long and 14 Inches broad, of a 
light green oolour. They are very elegantly out, and have a oh arm- 
ing drooping habit. This plant baa the peculiarity of reproducing 
Itself on Its own roots all over the pots. 

A Andie me —A very elegant free growing speoies Of maiden- 
hair fe;n lutroduoed from the island of Aoelteum. It has a creeping 
rhezume olothed « i h dark ooioured scales, and three or four times 
divided deltoid fronds. The numerous segments of the fronds are 
rhomboida 1 , nearly sessile, firm in texture, with a glabrous surface. 

A. Bausci — This variety, though partaking of some of the pro* 
parties of A. Scutum, Is quite distlnot from any other form by its 
pinnules being contracted ; tbefrotdc are produced from a erowu 
in great quantities ; they are erect and of a beautiful light green, 
the general appearance of tho p ant Is that of a weeping Scutum of 
strong growth. 

A, B, asilieme.—A gigantic growing fern from Brazil,, the fronds 
often attain a height of 3 feet, and are produaed from a stout 
rlrzitne creeping under ground, but very slowly. The stalks are 
h I y and brown, whereas the pint a* of dark green, are smooth, 
rbomboidal in shupe, and produced far apart, a distinct aud 
bountiful variety, 

A Oaudaiwn —A distlnot and handsome species, very oommon 
in many parts of Bengal* It fa an ever green variety well adapted 
for baskets ; thefionds are pinnate, atoat fifteen Inches long, and 
proliferous at thoir extremity; they are hairy and of a dull greyish- 
green oolour, In a banging baak< t this plant makes a charming 
object, as it Is not urueual to see from the tame ipsolmqp throe 
gon» rations of plants banging down 3 feet long or more. ^ 

A. 0 Ha turn syn, A. fldgeworthi , somewhat resembling the 
preceding, but its fronds are doable the size of that variety, with 
the plnrm boldly out or fringed, 

A. Gardio huexa, syn. A. rolyphyUum,— One of the largest 
varieties In cultivation, the fronds frequently attaining a height 
of 1 to 5 Let, and are of a peculiar light shade of green, and should 
be grown in a very shady position to retain tbelr remarkable colour, 
which is apt to beoome almost white in a strong light, 

A. Ooncumnm— This is a well known old variety and oertniuly 
deserving if a place In every collection. Its fronds, produced from 
a crown, often reach two feet In length ; they are trl-plnnate, and 
of a very light green; their stalks are very black. The pendulous 
habit of thle plant makes It a beautiful objeot when used as a basket 
plant and suspended from the roof. 

A Crists turn, — A very fine fe n from the West Indies, of a dark 
green colour, and of stiff or rather rigid growth. The fronds, 
which are trlpiunate, are somewhat triangular In shapeand pro- 
duced from a thick under ground rhizome. 

A Curvatum —A very fine speoies from Brazil, produolng from 
a thick under-ground rhizome, its fronds, whloh are very diet foot 
from any other Adiantum as the pinnae being ronoh ourved back, 
wards give them a very peculiar appearance ; they are large trl- 
piunate, and bright green in oolour, and under good cultivation 
attains the height of 2 feet ; should be grown In a shady position. 

A. Decorum.— A well known sod extremely handsome species 
from Peru, somewhat resembling A. OunttUum , bnt of gigantic pro- 
portions. The fronds are larger in all their parte than those of the 
above-named speoies. and they are produced In great numbers from 
a tufted crown. It is of a lighter green than most Adiantum, and 
is a very useful plant for decoration. 

A. Farltyente.— This splendid Adiantum Is by far the most 
.ntereiting of the whole tribe, and might with jostles be oalled the 
queen of the maidenhair ferns. It Is too well-known to reqnito a 
very elaborate description, whloh however good and oomplste 
would most likely fail to do It justice. It has immensely broad 
quadrl pinnate frouds, and gracefully drooping, from two to three 
feet In height, and when grown in a suitable position with plenty 
of light, the pinnuhe, which are of an enormone size, beautifully 
orlstate, deep’y fringed, and with almost crispy lotok, are very 
prettily edged with a delicate pale crimson tint, turnWg to a pleas 
ing rioh light-green when mature, 

A. JPormctum.— This fine strong- growing New Zealand*speo!ea Is 
one of whe moat ornamental ferns In cultivation. The fronds, whloh 
are nuadrl-plnnate, light green In oolonr, and from two to three 
7 ee«r high, are produoed from eleuder underground creeping 
.bizomea, They are ereot, or nearly so, with email plnnalea and 
hairy rachle, and their stalks are of a shining jet black. 

A. QradUimum.— A most elegant fern, with light and grgeefn 
rands, the multiplicity ai namberleM gad minute pinnules, gntf 
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almost invisible ramtfioatlons of the raobis, give to this p’ant a 
particularly charming ?ppsaranoe, Tho fronds, whloh ere produced 
In profusion from a tufted rhizome, reach about 12 inohei In length 
and 9 inches across, and are thin and fragile lu spite of their maitiv e 
appearance, their oolour fs a veiy pale yellowish tinted olive green. 

A, Hondcrsoni . — This flue spool** grows from 18 Inches to 24 
Inohei high. The fronds are produced from a decumbent rhizome; 
when mature th?y are of a beautiful dark-green oolour, the young 
ones being of a very rloh bronzy crlmsou, whloh tints they retain 
for a very considerable time. 

At Lunulatum.—A dlstinot and very handsome deoidoous 
speoles, very common In Bengal, where, during the rainy season, it 
grows In profusion on old walls and at the roots of trees, especially 
the mango and ooooanut, 

A. tuddemannianum , — A remarkable variety, quite unlike any 
other maidenhair fern in cultivation. Its peculiarity consists in 
tho pinnules bsing crested or agglomerated at the extremities of 
the stlpeg, they are also tnuoh crisped and curled. The fronds grow 
ereot, 8 to 12 inches high, with smooth slender stipes, at first a 
deep orlmson, ohangieg to ebony black when mature. 

A, Pahn'itunu — A very handsome spsoles, very dlstinot lo, habit, 
the fronds are thrloe pinnate, gracefully arching and spreading ; 
the pinnules large, lu the style of Far!eyense t but much more 
deeply out or iobed in pelmatic form. This is a native of Peru and 
Is found at an elevation of upwards of 10,000 feet, It Is therefore 
only suitable for growing in a oool climate. 

AtPeruvianum —This species, natlvs of Peru, Is undoubtedly one 
of the finest of the large-growing section. Its stout blaok polished 
stalks rise to a height of about, 15 Inohes, supporting the ample and 
gracefully pendent frond* which grow to a length of upward! of 2 
feet. They are produced from a thlok decumbent rhizome, and are 
beautifully arched, they are compounds and made up of large 
pinnules, of a beautiful dark-green when maturo, and of a soft 
metallic hue In a young state. 

A, or more accurately, A. QhcUbrighti—X* a fine large- 

growing kind, with somewhat ti e habit of At Farleycnse, but less 
dense. Its beautiful fronds are trlplnnate, somewhat ovate, from 
18 to 24 Inches In length, and produced from a thick orown ; the 
ptnrre large, slightly orenate on the margins, are of a bright green 
oolour $ the stalks and raohls are blaok and shining. 

A. Tetraphyllumgraeild . — A haudsome f*rn of moderate stature, 
and remarkable for the beautiful reddish tint assumed by tho 
fronds when first developed, and continuing until they are fairly 
expanded. The fronds are bi pfnuate, on slender black stipes, 
arohlng elegantly at the top, and dividing into from four to six 
linear plnrte. 

At Victorim t *—k handsome decorative fern, of dwarf, densely 
tufted habit. Fronds ovate bl-plnnate, with about oue pair of com- 
pound pint m and four to five simple ones; pinnuhs large, bluntly 
deltoid from a truncate base, or Bub-rhomboidal deeply lobed. 

A* WUlianibi . — M The Goldou Maidenhair." The beautiful 
fronds of this species are of a bright light-green and elegantly arobori, 
18, Inohes to 2 feet long, supported by stalks 0 to 8 inohes high, 
goldeCjkt the base, and a vsuhls In zig-zag about twelve Inches long 
The pinnules are about half-au-inoh broad, and attached by pedisels 
about a quarter-ofao-inoh long, they are membraneous and of a 
eml-olroular form, 

EUS TN URBE. 

Miscellaneous Items . 


The quantity of wheat exported from the Central Provinces from 
the 1st of October, 1886, to the 28<.h of May last, was 2,123 0771: 
bags of two-and-a-half tntunds eaoh, as compared with 1 , 096.627 
bags exported in the corresponding period of last season. 

. The laaest rsports from the tea districts are that the weather In 
Assam has been, on the whole, very favourable, but In the Caohar 
and Teral districts blight has beoorae prevalent, and in DaijeeJtng 
complaints were made of the coldness of the weather whloh stopped 
rapid flushing. 

~An experiment in ostrich farming Is being made In the North 
Island, New Zealand. Mr. VlotcrNtaaen having imported forty- 
seven birds from the Cape of Good Hope. The procuring of the 
birds and tfislr conveyance from South Africa, was a matter of 
great difficulty and large oost. The price of the birds and fre ight 
amounted to over £12,000 

We understand, that owing to the strong south-west wind,the pearl 
fishery In Ceylon was proclaimed closed on the 2nd instant, and 
most of the divers and boatmen were allowed to go ; many of the 
officers were also paid off. Ou the 6th instant, as there was a lull, 
the divers and boatmen who stayed behind renewed their efforts, 
and obtained 245,234 oysters. The Government share realized 
Re. 2,832. The total sum realized, Including the sale of the sample 
pearls, amounts to Re. 3,96,620. 

The latest pubtlsbed reports from the Indigo districts mentioned 
that ratal was generally wanted both in Bengal and Behar, the 
plant liHth* latter district having begun to suffer from the long 
continued brought. In the North West Provinces and Benares 
the plant was very small and baokward. But alnoe then rain 
has fallal In moat of the districts, which will no doubt have 
done muob good, exoept, perhaps, In those districts, such as 
Mldnapora and parts of Purneah and Behar, where the fall has been 
•xotsslve, t 

The wood pulp industry in Norwsy for the year 1880, shows a 
a very large Increase upon the figures of a few years back, albeit 
pilot* have ruled very low* The oauie for this le attributed not 


eo much to over production as to excessive competition among the 
sellers of this article; and as a great many sales for forward 
delivery have been been booked, at extremely low prices (21. 10s. 
f. o. b. Hull has In many oasea been taken for wood pulp, with 50 
por oeut water), there are no Immediate prospeots of an improve- 
ment- The quantity exported during the year 1886 is about 
120,000 tons : in the year 1885 It was 107.651 tons ; 1884. 68, *220 
tons ; 1883 70,464 tons ; 1882, 58 884 tons ; 1881, 42 194 tons; 
1880, 26,055 tons. Several of the old works have extended their 
production during the past year, aud several new establish- 
ments are In oourse of erootion, so the produotlon this 
year may probably be put at 150,000 tone wood pulp, with 
50 per cent water. Tuere have been four cellulose manu- 
factories at work during the past year. Two for the produc- 
tion of soda cellulose, have worked with considerable mocess ; 
two have produoed sulphite cellulose : rne of the latter has been 
burned down/ Nine more mauufsotorles for sulphite cellulose 
are being built with a oapaolty of about 10,000 tons dry cellulose, 
The greater part of the Norwegian wood pulp la expotted to 
England, France and Belgium ; In Russia the increase in the duty 
has stopped business, and the same oan almost be said ol Germany. 
Amerlaa, too, has drawn part of her supply from Norway, but this 
trade is not expeolei to continue. 


In the course of an Interesting paper on the botany of Cremona 
violins, Mr. Walter Gardiner mentions that the tung, or wood oil 
of China, is alleged to be the prinoipal faotor in the varnish of these 
celebrated Instruments, The oil lu question is derived from the 
seeds of a Eaphorbiaoeous plant (4 curites cordatu) This is a deoldu- 
ous tree which grows in China and in the mountainous parts of 
Japan, and is cultivated for the sake of its oily seeds. In Japtn 
it la especially cultivated iu thn provinces of Koh’zen, Wakiia. 
Suruga, Iwaml, &o. In China It is used lu great quantities and la 
alio exported from various oontres — tor example, Hankow, 8han- 
ghl, Chfcfow, Chinkang and Ningpo. The oil is poisonous and of a 
purgative nature. It also possesses other remarkable qualities. When 
fresh It is devoid of colour, odour or flavour, but when exposed to 
the action of light it assumes after a time a brown tint and tuff rs 
ohemioal change. With its speoifio gravity of 9362, It la aotually 
the densest of tiro drying oils, and in the latter particular Its 
drying properties are said to exceed those of any kuown oil. Heated 
from 100° to 200° C , out of contaotol air, it retains its fluidity after 
cooling, bat in contact with air lb solidifies, melting again at 34° C. 
The Chlneie employ It veiy largely for varnishing wood work of all 
kinds from small boxes to large juuks. The Japanese on the other 
hand u*e it for lighting, Chinese wood oil must not be confounded 
wihtrdinary wood oil, or gorjott balsam, which is used for such 
purposes by the Malays, ai lung oil Is used for by the Chinese. 
There was a specimen of tung oil in the Japanese section of the 
Health Exhibition. It was presented to the Pharmaoeutloal 
Society and was examined by Mr. R, H, Davies who. found 
it to possess the peculiar properties above described. Mr. Gardiner 
throws out tho suggestion that the oil should be Imported into 
this oountiy. 


Selections. 


THE FOREST FIRE AT MURREE. 


TO THE EDITOR 0E TUE " PIONEER.” 

Sir, —I was surprised to soo a letter from 11 S t ” In your issue of 
yesterday (24‘.b ultimo) declaiming against the fire protection of 
pine forests. M S.” apparently thinks thst Forest (fHoers pay 
more attention to theory than to fact, and that, although they 
devote the whole of their energies to forest conservancy, they 
have not yet been able to discover the Important faot that it la 
safer to burn pine needles early then to attempt the protection 
of the forests. "One swallow does not make a inmnieW’ neither does 
one diiattrcuB lire prove the fallacy of fire promotion. Terrible first 
in pine forests sre common in countries where regular protection baa 
never been attempted; notably in America, where a year or two ago 
the capital of British Columbia was half-destroyed by a fire oarried 
from the adjacent forest by a high wind. 

I am not acquainted with Murree,*but, having had tome ex* 
perienoe amongst similar forests In Jauttsar, I venture to make a 
few remarks on a subjeot in wbloh I take a great Interest. Tho 
blue pine (Poiur exoelsa) Is of all Himalayan trees, the one most 
susceptible to fire, and in Jauosar It oooupies the zone of vegeta- 
tion in immediate proximity to the villages, When these forests 
were demarcated and fire protection first started in 1872, their state 
([ am talking of the blue pine forests, some of the fire forests being 
magnificent ), was deplorable in the extreme. Open grassy hill-sidee, 
where all the pines had been burnt out, were to be met with 
everywhere, whilst on some slopes there were still the remains of 
what had onoe been a pine forest, but now containing scattered 
old trees of blue pine and deodar, many of them half-burnt 
through, In oertaln damp localities only, where fires did not ooonr 
every year, uould the atook be really called a forest. Whal that 
has been the resnlt of their protection from fire during the past 
fifteen years ? The greater portion of the previously bare elopes 
are covered with a magnificent young growth of the ffce In ques- 
tion, the plants growing so thlokiy together as to form often an 
impenetrable thicket, growing at the same time so vigorously that 
they add at least two feet to their height annually. Where a fire 
line paasea through the middle of a blue pine forest nothing esn 
be more striking than the difference In the condition of tbe protec- 
ted and of the noo-proteoted portion. Inside the line, the yonog 
trees are aa thlok as wheat in a cornfield, and where there are 
seed-bearing deodars, seedlings of, that species are also coming up 
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lo a most satisfactory manner, under the loitering oare of the 
young bine pine ; ontalde the line it is rare to see a single seedling. 
Forests of Pinu* long*/f>lia are more difficult to proteot, as this 
•ponies never forms a dense forest, and there is, lo oons< queues, a 
Urge quantity of long ooarse grass ooverlng the ground, whilst 
the tree being found at lower and hotter eltvatlous, fires are of 
annual occurrence, This pine, however, appears to have in a 
oertaln measure adapted itself to this state of things by developing 
a very thick oorky bark, sometimes more than two inches In 
thickness, which enables It to resist fires more or 1 it successfully, 
although, when onoe they have gaiood access to tbo '.wood, the 
tree is gradually ratrn away at the base and finally falls That 
reproduotion is much retarded by the 'fires no reasonable person 
who has seen much of these forests, and has studied them care* 
folly, oao donbt for a moment. Where seedlings are found the spots 
have probably escaped being bnrnt for two or three years, for when 
the young piuo has onoo established itself, even If burnt to the 
ground, It oas a power of oopplolng quite unusual amongst conifers 
. There are no Urge areas oovered with Firms Umgifolia , protected 
from fire In Jaunsar ; but those that have been protected although 
they have been burnt on more than one oooatlon, still show a 
marked Improvement in the neighbouring and unprotected areas 

Having now given my ounce of fact, I will consider the proposals 
made by 11 8.’’— (1) That cutting, without permission, of timber 
be prevented. This rule, I should say, is onforoed In almost every 
Government forest throughout India, and therefore calls for no 
oomment, — (2) That needles be burnt undor careful supervision 
after every fall . This ^requires further explanation as to tl e 
manner iii whioh tho oareful supervision is to be exorcised. Does 
<( 8.” think it an easy matter to aontrol a fire when onoe started, 
or does he think It poss ble to prevent leediings being burnt over 
suoh large areas as the Forest Department lias to deal with ? If he 
does so, I am ootnpclled to disagree with him. as I believe will all 
Forest officers and others who have to deal with jungle fires — ( 3 ) 
That seedlings from nurseries be used to fill up gaps caused 
by fires where carelessness bad allowed needle accumulations, or 
where, from any other cause, the fires had destroyed natural 
re-prnduotlon. O^er such vast areas as we have to manage]iu India 
natural re-production must bo our mainstay, and where we can 
get this It would be simply waste of monoy to plant. Our planting 
operations must, therefore, be simply to supplement natural repro- 
duotion, where this fails, or to form fuol plantations, Ac., In places 
where forests are at present non existent. What would hsppon lo 
Jaunsar if we tried to carry out rules 2 and .3 ? Annual fires not 
only being allowed, tut actually caused by the Forest establish- 
ment, there would be ne*t to no natural re-produotion, and practi- 
cally the eutire area would have to be pi voted up, if we wished to 
continue our timber operations and at the came time to conserve 
our forests. The area protected from fire in this division, containing 
chiefly deodar, pine, and fir, amounts to nearly 100,000 acres, and 
the oost per acre of planting would be at least Ks, 25, so that we 
should have to spend 25 lakhs ou an operation which Nature 
herself, when asBiated by fire protection, has been proved to per- 
form iu an iufiuitely more satisfactory manner. 

One of the commonest arguments against fire protection is that 
the forests arc there in spite of fires ; but the r^ply Is that foreats 
have disappeared throughout large areas in India, fire having been 
the most potent agent In destroying them, and that they are now 
found usually In remote localities where the population is scanty, 
but that even in these plaoes, now that the population is luoreas- 
Ing, cattle becoming more numorous, and ending requirements 
more urgent, fires are increasing in frtquouoy, whilst the non-pro* 
teoted forests are visibly dwindling away. Many if tho hi# 
forests used scarcely to be worked at all save to supply the few 
wants of the hill tribes, but the formation of a hill Btation changes 
this ooudition at ouoe, and it becomes an imperative necessity to 
take the greatest possible oare of the neighbouring forests, Of 
course, if tbe conditions are suoh at Murree, that fiiei are bound to 
occur evsrvjoouple of years or so, I quite agree with "S ” that 
It would bo better not to attempt the protection of the forests; 
but I cannot imagine how the conditions at that place can be so 
very different from those at other hill stations, suoh as Chakrata, 
Nilut Tal and Darjeeling, where fires have boen more or less 
successfully excluded for many years past. If “S." has at any 
time sufficient leisure to pay Chakrata a visit, I shall be delighted 
to show him the forests to whioh I have referred In this letter, 
and I feel confident that his scepticism regardiug tho utility of fire 
protection la piue forests will be changed into a firm belief in its 
efficacy, 

N. Ueablk, 

D. C. of Forests, 

Camp, Fit* Chakrata, the 25th May. 


THE RICE TRADE. 


AN INDUSTRY CRUSHED BY DIFFERENTIAL TAXATION. 

IT is a sheer waste of energy, as many bave been oonvlooed 
against their wills, to agitate for protection iu this country; but 
some result should surely follow a demand for a little more free 
trade. At first It almost seems absurd to say sc, but It Is a faoi, 
that f^b the want of the principle, which is considered ts lie at 
the foundation of our whole business system ss a nation, what wss 
onoe a considerable industry. Is languishing and being rapidly extin- 
guished “Some years ago'* ssy« a rice miller who has communicated 
to us bis views* “the English rloe cleaning trade wss an important 
and growing business ; bnt its progress was suddenly oheoked, aud 
by degress rloe mills In London and Liverpool were olosed, tbe capi- 
tal engaged In the business scorlfloed, aud the work people sent to 
swall tbe ranks of tbs unemployed The trade consists In tbe manu- 
facture of cleaned white rloe from rough rioe with the husk, partly 
on* which oomes from British Burmah and other places. In the 
prooMEi kboat 80 psr owt* ol white rioe ie obtained ; 20 per cent 


of rioe fbur, which is used by bakers aud for sizing purposes ; and 
30 per oent of rice meal, which Is uUI’zmI for cattle food. The 
rloe flour aud m<a\ oome into direct competition wlih similar 
wheaton produots, while tho cleaned rioe is mostly exported 

HANDICAPPED BY THE INDIAN EXPORT DUTY, 

Differential taxation has nndsrmiued this onoe prosperous trads* 
There is an export duty upon rloe from Burmah ana India of 61 per 
owt. (at to the rupee), while wheat Is duly Ires, The duty 
upon wheat wss removed (n the year 1873, and during the years 
1874 85 Inclusive, since the duty has been removed, the Indian 
wheat trade to tho Uuited Kingdom has increased by leaps and 
bounds till it has become ten times greater in the twelve years, but 
the rloe trade has diminished 27 per oent during the same time. 
The cheaper wheaten flwrs and <ff»ls from Indian wheat have 
driven rloe flour and rioe meal out of the markot, and tbs English 
rioo trade Is leaving our shores for Germany, where there are pro- 
tective duties npou wheat and where rloe offals are free. It 
Is incredible at first sight that so small a duty as fid por owt. otn 
Icflaenoe so large a trade, but the fan** are beyond doubt. The 
uufalrnesi of taxing one trade In grain for the benefit of the other, 
oan be better appreciated If we Imagine In England oats being taxed 
and barley freo, or vice vena. Why rloe millers should suffer for 
the benefit of wheat millers Is best known to the Indian Council. 
The Burmese officials for years post have protested In vain against 
this food taxation. The food taxation per head in Burmah is 
Rs, 5 10 against Rb, 2 14 in British India, and Burmah pays over 
£1,000,0110 surplus revenue eaoh year to tbe Ca’outta Treasury, 
Only oue sixth of tho cultivable land is cultivated, and Burmese 
officials say that the loss iu revenue from the remission of the rloe 
export duty would soon bo made op ty the Increased land tax 
whioh would be derived from lands that are now uncultivated, 

THE BURMESE MLLLIR FAVOURED, 

The export duty is levied cqualy upon dean el and rough rloe, 
oontrary to tbe general practice all ovor the world. This in effect 
means that the Burmese miller pays 5s. less dafcy upon 
every ton of cleaned rioe exported, thau does the Euglisa miller 
who has to pay the duty upon the heavier quantity of rough rice 
to make his ton of cleaned, But, worse than this, rloe going Inte 
France from England pays a duty of 30s. per ton, but from Burmah 
the country of growth, it is duty free. Heuoe, altogether tho 
Burman has an advantage of £1 15i. per tou over the English 
miller in ail rioe sent lo France, with the result that since the 
Suez Cinat was opened the English rloe trade to France has beoome 
utterly extinguished. It would be difficult to find a parallel 
initanoe of like injustice done to English trade by the Home 
Government. 

LAND INTERESTS IN TFIK CROWN COLONIES, 

The grievance extends to the Crown Colonies which are governed 
in the interests of the plantation owners. They levy mormons 
ti xa* on food which keep up the value of the land and keen down 
the value of the wages paid to the negroes and the coolid# They 
are not revenue duties of 5 per cent, ad iu/. suoh as we oornpel the 
Japanese not to exceed, but protective duties big enough to kill 
trade, suoh as the 10 per cent, to 40 por cent duties levied upon 
rioe In tho various islaudsin the West lndi*s and which have des- 
troyed any hope of trade. It is the more anomalous, because these 
protective duties in favour of the land wner which out at the root 
of our commerce are levied in the name of a Democratic free-trade 
Government, 

CONCEALED IN A BLUE BOOK. 

The E lglish rice millers might have. been disposed to add another 
ohapter to tho many tons of expensive printed matter — it cannot 
he called literature— published by the Commission on the 
Depression of Trade, but th^y saw no hope of redress, and did not 
wish to conceal their wrongs beneath tbe oovers of a Blue-book, 
They prefer to lay their oass fairly and dispassionately before the 
publlo, and perhaps when Irish grievances are disposed of and 
some time before the Greek Kalends, something will be done fora 
long Buffeting ola«s of English manufactures. A committee of the 
trade have had* Interviews with several of the members of tbe 
India Council, all of whom have expressed, surprise at tbe statement 
laid before them, Mr. Baden Powell who has the matter In band, 
the members for Liverpool and others* have promised to do their 
best to hoip the trade Iu securing a remedy for their grtvanoes* and 
a question will shortly bo pat to the Secretary of Slat* for India 
ou the eu’ j.'ot .—Pall Matt Gazette. 


CHINA os. INDIAN TEA. 


A oentleman engaged in the wholesale tea trade at home has 
sent us some Interesting notes suggested by an artlole that recently 
appeared in our columns on the subject of Indian tea, He points 
out the distinctive properties of China, Indian, and Ceylon teas, and 
gives his opinion, as au expert In te%tastiog, that under favourable 
oondit oos, for Infusion, no tea has yet been grown out of China that 
equals in elegance or flavour and refreshing properties the really 
good Chinese article. He adds however, that the wafffcr In whioh 
China tea is infused must be soft aud pars, InJ)ard., or limy, or 
irony water its properties * r * not drawn out, and tne liquor Is pale 
and tasteless This throws an Important light on the somewhat 
remarkable circumstance drawn attention to In our leaffer.tbat Eng- 
lish tea dealers reoogtflz* and oater for looal tastes; one class of tea 
fading a ready sale in one district that would fa}l to meet with 
favour in another. Oar correspondent points out that this Is not 
merely due to special tastes, acquired by habit, but is more 
to be accounted for by tbe different waters In whioh tbe tea 
Is Infused, whioh vary In every looallty, and have an Important 
effect on tbo infusion, tbe precise chemical nature of which 
U not yet understood, but whioh U quite ipparsnt to the tensM 
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of tbe lot loiter, Henoe, In looalltlei where the water U bard, or Ira* 
predated with line or Iron, under wblob oircuraitenose China tea 
beoomee Insipid. Indian tea bae a distinct advantage, giving by lu 
soperlor strength and batky, grippy taetea fall nod rich liquor, 
which however,. bae to be modified with oream and anger before It 
two nnee agreeable to the palate. This beverage, In our oorreapon* 
dent’* oplnlan h never eo finely fl ivoored or ao refreahlng ai fine 
China tea under favourable Infualoo; bat ae the anpreraely 
favourable oondltlone under wbloh China tea ie to be bad In 
gerfeotlon are comparatively rare, there la a large field la 
Finland peculiarly favourable ae a new market for Indian tea. 
Toe tea, however, muet be inpplled of the beat possible qualltea. The 
great dealderatnm to be almea at i« to oombine aa far aa poaaible, 
the atrength of the Indian tea with the fragranoe of the China leaf. 
In our former leader we quoted a statement made by Captain Temple 
that a native tea grower In the Kangra diaferlot bae made hia eatate 
pay large profits by (applying a quality of tea for wbloh the natives 
of the Punjab have shown a liking. Thli preference, our corres- 
pondent eaya, !« solely due to the faot that In the Darjeeling and 
Kangra districts ,tbe tea plant moet oloiely resembles the China 
variety being a hybrid, not the netlve indigenous Indian plant of 
Assam, 8o, In England the increased consumption of Indian tea 
baa been largely brought about by the eztendoa cultivation of the 
more d allot t sly flavoured kind*, and especially those whloh com- 
bine depth of liquor and flavour. It la a matter of great nloety In 
the maoafaoture 10 secure this combination, aa fhvour along and 
•harp Hqaor means under fermentation, and great depth of liquor 
means over*fermentatlon with want of fl *vour or deadliest of taite. 
The ezaot point between the two requires to be taken, and will 
▼ary according to the condition to the leaves and local olroutm- 
lances, wbloh only an experienced and observant manager will be 
able by oloee assiduity and intelligence to oope with. 

Our correspondent says that, much of the Iudlan tea that reaohed 
the Eogllsh matket daring the past season was beufcifully made, 
better than ever before, hot withal of lower quality of liquor than 
In any previous year. This may have beeu partly due to un- 
favourable olimatlo conditions, but oar correspondent gives it as 
bis opinion that, another factor has to be taken Into account, namely, 
that as the gardens grow older the tendency is for the tea to 
deteriorate, heooming less freeh and fltvoury and with less point 
end character. Thus, the bulk of the Indian tee sold last ytar in 
England was of dry, woody medium and low qualities, and, in 
oar correspondent’s opinion, It had deservedly low prices, Its 
ohospness, however, led to a greatly Increased consumption, as the 
retail price was two shillings and under, a figure at whloh the 
home consumption of tea now largely runs, But it is at the same 
time Important to note that paroel* with any pretensions to point 
(fresh fhvour) or distinctive qualities fetched relatively very high 
priors, in many Instances bringing 2s. to 2*. 4 1. per lb. wholesale 
on the London market, though only just a little bettor thao the 
kinds fetching 6d. or 81, per lb. List year, writes our oorres 
pondent, Abe Indian growers seem to have goue in for quantity 
more thanlor quality. 

The above figures show that the reverse policy will be far and a way 
the better* paying. The iuoreastri consumption last year was mon* 
marked io the ease of Ceylon tea than of Indian tea, the extra 4J 
millions of the former that reaohed the London market beiut? very 
qn'okly taken ©ff in preference to the 1'idian growths. Tula Is 
accounted for by our correspondent simply on the ground that, C*y* 
Ion tea combines the thiukues of Indian with a sweet fl ivour almost 
epproaohtng to China tea The Ceylon teas, when true in oharaoter 

f ive a soft, luscious, sweet liquoring, suitable for drinking alone. 

Vben burnt, are peculiar in fl .vour, It is against their use for mixing 
“As long”, adds oar correspondent “ as Ceylon oan produce as thick 
fresh teas and the new gardens do now, they will be popular. What 
(fleet time will have on the gardens retnalna to he seeu.” 

One great and undoubted advantage, our authority points outth at 
the Indian tea trade has over China is the faot that, growers here are 
lu close and Intelligent touch with the consumers at home, and ore 
quick to ascertain exactly what Is wanted. In China, the aotual 
growers of the tea are io absolute Igar ranoe of Its fat**, and they go 
on year after year turniug out the artioie In a haphazard and un 
Intelligent way. They go In for cheapness instead of qnallty, and 
now ‘grow comparatively little of the superior artioie they sent over 
twenty years ago, and which fetohed from 2* - to Si. per lb on the 
London market. Hence the China tea of to-day is for the most 
part thin and watery, and if flivoary at (he beginning of the 
•eisoo, loses lts freshness month by month, aud Is therefore oon- 
■ d*?r<-d by the trade In England dangerous to hold lu large 
quantities. If the Chinese were thoroughly abreast of the times 
they would et onoe procure Indian seed aud hybridise, Oar 
correspondent points out the dengor that Indian tea will 
oome to this state also if the teodenoy continues of growing 
for quantity rather than for quality. He oonoludes by giving 
the Indian planters brush up M A peculiarity of Iudlan 
planters,” he writes, *• le that each thinks the produce of bis own 

f arden the beet, and that he should get the highest price going, 
f he does not obtain this, he considers himself robbed by the 
dealers here. It Is a mistake. Tea from ail parts of the world Is 
In one focus In the London market, and Its true value la oomparsd 
and ascertained to a nloety aooordiug to Its deserts by keen aud 
Intelligtnt o munition, ” To earn up, the more important points 
brought oat by this interesting communication are (1) that Indian 
tea has an advantage In oompetlng with China tea In looelltles 
where the water Je hard or impregnated with lime or iron ; (2) 
that It bae a further advantage from the feot that the Indian tea* 
grower Is more In touch with the home market than hla Chinees, 
rival ; (3) that the continued advancement in the consumption of 
Indian tea will depend mainly on good kiuds being plaoed on the 
market ; and (4) that, as a really fine tea possessed of distinctive 
properties, commands a prloe from three to four time* greater than 
that given for the ordinary artioie, it will pay the Indian grower to 
go in for quftlUy rather than for quantity.— Tima of Irdia . 
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INDIA# CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

In • ooantry «aoh m India, whet, the agriouUarbt and tba 
oarrier d.p,nd almo.t antlr.ly on ballook. fordoing tbolr hear*, 
work .peoUl attention, on* wonld think, thonld ba paid to tba 
breeding of animal* fitted for draught pnrpo«M. Bnt with few 
exception, tbe netlve* etem willing to allow natnrel (election to 
work unhampered, forgetful that NUure at beet work* .lowly, and 
that mneb may be done to aid bor by the judlotooe eeleotion of 
bread., and oarefnl oroeelng. Now that Internet le belog shown 
In tbe Improvement of Iadfan agriculture, and that the UTroduotton 
of new ploughs, whloh do something more than scratch the surface, 
renders it neoeseary to have powerful bullocks, the ryots are 
beginning to appreciate the Importance of improving the breed 
of their caHle, 01 course It will take many years before mnoh will 
be really done in this direction, still It Is encouraging to see that 
even a f aware willing to take etept to make use of the facilities 
offered by Government for Improving their etook. The plan recently 
approved of by Givernmeut for purchasing sires, and plaofng 
them In seleoted tracts, oaght, before long, to lead to a marked 
Improvement In tbe breed of oattle In the seleotod districts. . 
The proposal Is to open a oentral depot In the South \root District, 
where a number of seleoted stook animals oould be kept j these, 
when of tuHable age, would be distributed through the district, or 
districts, ohosen for the experiments, In the same way m Is now 
done with stallions in the Coimbatore distrlot. 

If this soheine la to work suooeesfully, It will be necessary for 
district oifi ilala to exhibit some sustained interest In the matter, for 
we have by no means as yet got beyond tbe stage In whloh a little 
interest Is shown by one in power acts as a strong incentive to 
work In the way desired. If this interest is to be an Intelligent one. 
the district cfB;ers must themselves know somthlng of the 
subjeot, aud fortunately the necessary Information Is ready at hind 
in the second edition of Deputy Surgeon General Shorn’s 
work on Indian Cattle and Sheep , whloh wis recently 
published. * This little book gives a tolerably full account of the 
various breeds of cattle and sheep whloh are either indigenous to 
India, or havi been imported from other oountrios, along with 
praotioal Instructions Is to their management, both la health and 
In disease. Tne Indian ox, we are told, Is still met with wild In 
some parts of the country, bnt we fanoy It must be very rare. The 
only two instances of its being shot, whloh Dr. Short seems able to 
mention, are in 1843 and 1S48, and these dates are rather a long 
time age. The last oase we remembered to have heard of was one, 
lu whloh a sportsman after having, as he thought, obtained 
a specimen of this rare animal, learned, to his ohagrln, that 
he had shot not a wl'd ox, but one whloh had been turned 
loose in the jungls some years before as being too old 
for work, In any oase, they are so rare that they oan 
hardly be oonuldered an important branch of Indian oattle, Of the 
cattle of the Madras Presidency, the most Important are probably 
those of Mysore and Nellore. Tne Mysore ballook Is from twelte 
to fifteen hands in height and le celebrated for hla spirit and powers 
of endurance. The Amrli; Mahal herd Is said to date back 
to the time of the Hiudoo Government, bot its special 
development for transport service was dne to Hyder All, 
who, by introducing a breed of oattle from the Triohlnopo’y 
distrlot, and oroeelng them with the indigenous Mysore stock pro- 
duced the Hallikar breed, whloh Is generally reokonei the best 
of the various breeds in the country. The importance to 
Hyder AU of this superior type of oattle for transport purposes 
was very great. Thoy enabled him, for instance, to inarch 100 
miles in two days to relieve Chllambram, and. after a repulse, to 
draw off his guns in faoe of the enemy. The Duke of W«ll(ngton, 
when on service in India, experienced the value of this herd, and 
during the Peulnxular war, as his despatches show, he often wished 
that he oould have had Amril Mahal oattle with him In Spain. 
An Interesting account of tbe management of these herds Is given 
by Dr, Sbortt, bnt it is not brought up to date, the historical 
aioount ending with 1871 since which time varlout^ ohauges 
have takm place. Tne Neilore breed Is famous rather for 
dairy purposes than as draught oattle, Th«y grow to 
a very large s'z*, sometimes reaching a height of as mnoh 
as soveuteen hands, and when well bred, they oan draw 
vary heavy loads As milk rs they are mnoh sought after In 
Madras, and some have been known to yle'd as mnoh ae eighteen 
quarts of rich milk In tweuty-fonr hoars. First o' ass animals con- 
st qnently fetch high priaes In the market, oows selling for Rs, 200 
each, and ballook* for from Rs 150 to Re. 150 per pair. Bulls have 
bought for Importation into other districts at Rs. 300 to Ri. 350 each, 
Various attempts have been made to obt in improved breede by 
orosaing the better kind of cattle, and considerable suooeis bat been 
met with, espeoia'ly by tbe Introduction of oattle from Gnssrat 
Aden, and England. Bnt mnoh yet remains to be done In the direo*- 
tloo. Tho efforts hitherto made hare been chiefly spasmodic, and 
oerried out by individuals bavlog no permanent Interest in the ooan- 
try. Dr. Shertt oomplains greatly of tbe want of Interest shown 
by the ryots—* 1 why, they argue, should they trouble themselves 
•boat Iwpovlng their o*UIe, which will oost money when they have 
none to lay out, while, by following the praotloo of their forefathers, 
things take their natural coarse 7” This, doubtless, represents 
pretty accurately the opinion of a majority of the ry^ but 
it is by no means true of all, for many are showing a distinct 
and growing Interest In Improved methods of agriculture 
ae Is proved, amongst other things, by the large numbers of European 
ploughs that have been sold In the Fresldenoy during the last few 
year*. 

Turning now to the subjeot of sheep, we find that Neliore comes 
well to the front again. The Nei lore sheep le the ta'leet In India, 

* A Manual g/ Indian Culllt and Sheep t iht't Brtcii. Manaaiwieni end 
Dit.jn ■ b, Jobo Shortt m dj,i y, , b i, », fco Bfoond Edition, Hlggla- 
botbain and Cj, Msdrts, 18W, 
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and I! will fed will weigh from 80 to 100 pounds when olive, 
In Co! mb* ton there Is a wool-bearing breed of sheep end though 
smell, these fatten well and yield e mutton whtoh Is probably ss 
good ss gay that Is to be had In India, though It Is olosely approaohf d 
by some obtained from Mysore where there Is another breed of wool- 
bearing sheep. The latter breed furnishes the oblef fighting rams 
In India, They are very pugnacious, end not ouly butt, furiously, 
bnt also oao their forefeet, and at times even bite. Daring Sir Mark 
Oubboo's time of offioe, there was an expsrimental sheep farm at 
Htraganballl, under the obarge of a European Commissariat 
subordinate cffioer. For this firm Merino rame were im- 
ported annually from Australia, and the distribution of the 
cross breeds raised from these has Improved the sheep through, 
out the oountry to a marked extent, as regards both size 
and quality of mutton and wool. The farm waa given up lu 1863, 
beoause It did not pay Its working expenses, but suoh expenditure 
aa this, Is repaid to a oountry over and over again when the ex- 
periment! are eo evidently suooeeiful as they have been In the oaie 
of Mysore. We have not tonohed on the parts of (be hook con- 
nected with the treatment of diseases and accidental Injuries : Dr. 

8 b or it’d reputation Isa sufficient guarantee that thle will be found 
satisfactory, But there Is one feature of the book whiob we oauuot 
speak of with the same satisfaction, (and that is the illustrations, 
Dow an anthor oonld be persnaded to allow bis book to be disfigur- 
ed with suoh dreadful lithographs, we oannot conceive. We do not 
deny that the characteristic features of the animals are, in many 
oases, reproduced, but aoythfng less artistic we have seldom 
seen. Many of them are taken from photographs In wbloh 
the picture has been blurred by the motion of the animal, and 
the lithographer haa reproduced this blurring. We are quite aware 
of the diffioulty of getting a book well Illustrated In Madras, but 
If It was Impossible, on aooount of the expense involved, to ge- 
wood-onts from home, we think It would have been better to 
omit them altogether, rather than to disfigure with them an other- 
wise valuable book.— Afarir** Mail . 

EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE. 

The Report on the Experimental Station at Cawnpore for last 
kharif may suggest to many the consideration as to whether these 
institutions are really worth their ooet. Except so far as it teaches 
ns bow disastrous the obanoe accident of a season may proveto 
the cultivator's hopes, we learn nothing from the elaborate series 
of experiments, from which the main oonolnslons thst are to 
be derived are the not novel ones of the superiority of deop over 
•hallow ploughing, and the enhanohed outturn to be obtained 
from a liberal supply of more effective manorial agents than 
the Indian ryot oao command. So far as suoh experiments prove 
that the system of agriculture practised for centuries in the oountry 
— however empirical we are aooustomed to believe it— Is after all 
that best adapted to the ollmatfo conditions of at least Upper India, 
tome small gain may be derived from failure. When once we grasp 
the fact that the'most scientific cultivation, the most expensive 
manures, the most careful supervision avail nothing against the 
iffsotof a alngle hall storm, we may be Inclined to look with 
modified content on the old world husbandry, which contrasts 
,o unfavourably in European eyes with that In which steam 
p'oughs, elaborate roaohiurry, and rloh fertilisers play eo 
important a part. Nor does the demonstration farm at Meerut 
lu which the methods of agriculture found by experiment 
at Cawnpore to bo most likely to be adopted with *uooess 
la India, are utilised under the ordinary conditions of cultivation 
In this oountry promise to effaot anything like a revolution In the 
deeply ingrained conservative Ideas to which the Indian ryot Is 
wedded and in which as the outcome of centuries of experience he 
is Inclined to pal, his faith. Thle farm owing to the heavy expeu- 
diture on supervision and hired labour— which the cultivator rare- 
ly employes— oan hardly be said to pay ita way ; though the crops 
iney be a little belt# than those obtained by the ordinary systems In 
vogue In the neighbourhood. Cultivators of the Koiri or Mali 
olaes oau and do rale© crops ou their olosely-oultlvated lands which 
equal In value the highest outturn obtained by more solenlido 
methods. 

And yet If we are to have Departments of Agriculture proper— uot 
merely extra wheels for the Revenue coach there must be lands set 
apart for experiment in new staples, new implements, now methods. 
Every one knows bow completely the cultivation of the potato, 
though bat recently Introduoed, has taken Its place with that of 
the Indigenous food stuffs. Similarly, the cultivation of Indigo 
In former day*, and of jute more recently, bee shown that there 
were valuable etaples unknown to the older generations of Indian 
cultivators which would be cultivated at a profit without diminish- 
log the food aupply. The problem, too, of a oheap but efficient 
plough, to supersede the miserable tooth pick drawn by a pair of 
Iuq bullocks, which we shall eo eooo see hard at work all around 
ns, has not beau solved ) though It li doubtful whether the 
metier of an Agricultural Department ienot rather the introduction 
of snob a plough to the onltlvator,— lie invention being left to menu- 
faoturifcs, who are always ready to supply a M loug-felt want. As 
mi Instance of this, we need only point to the enthusiasm with wbloh 
the Bihcea sugar jsdll has bisn rebel ved, superseding the old kola* 
all over the oonnlfy. . B . . . . 

Ram Bslesh is not web a fool ss we art inolfned to think him, and 
if he wsrs s little leu free from debt, and hid a little capital In his 
pockets, he would not bo slow to take up any novelty wbloh he was 
oonvluoed would pay. It If all a question if degree. The better 
defies of oultivators till their lands, and torn out crops, In a fashion 
that shows they have bat Utile to learn, But It is the millions of 
p »orer cultivators, whose agricultural oepltal Is summed up m a pali 
\l lean bullooKI and a rope and buokst for tbs well, whom the Agrl 
t-Utural Departments try and may try In vain to lofluenoe. The 
agfoultural oondlllona of India are opposed to any system of large 
two*,, tod It would sot bo Mb to Mint thtt tun ltr,« fuming 


where U has been tried has met with sufficient success to justify Its 
wider application, Yet it ie In large farming only that the solentifio 
methods and expensive fertilisers need fn experimental stations oan 
be employed At Cawupore from the days wbon Mr, Halsey es- 
tablished a Model Farm on the most approved priaolples, till 
;o-day when tho graduate of the Cirencester College superintends 
riaborate series of solentifio experiments, but Is fain to admit himself 
beaten by the ollmate little or no tffeothae been produced ou the mass 
>f oultivators who live roundabout this little oasis of high farming, 
landholders of light and leading have been induced to take up, 

>r pretend to take up, the diffusion of the principles of improved 
igrioulture, but It Is at lout open to doubt whether they are not 
more strongly Influenced la so doing by the hope of Other rewards 
than those of better crops or reots, than by a elnoere appreciation 
>f the principles they are supposed to preach. All thla Is, how* 
aver, no argument against the maintenance of experimental sta- 
tions any m >re than It la against Agricultural. Department them- 
ielve«. No agricultural departments whloh pretend to do more 
;han supervise v liege records and superintend settlements 
would be complete without Its Model Farm or Experiment- 
al Station, or whatever It may be called, In which It 
jan experiment, as we have said, on new stiplee, new Implements, 
Ac. It will not do In suoh matters to apply too rigidly the test of 
11 does It pay let It be ooooeded that It does not psy, 
and la not expected to say, but is as much a part of the para- 
phernalia of a benevolent Government as its meteorological reporter 
or Its solentifio botanists ; and a sufficient j istifloatlon will have 
been made out for keeping up suoh experimental stations as already 
exist. If It is not deemed advisable to add to their number,— 0. <& if. 
Qatitlt, 

THE DESTRUCTION OF TREE 1. 

Those who have read Ormo’s History of India are aware that 
in former yoare forests osvered a much larger area o! the oountry 
than they do now, Whole tracts at the present time oovered 
with smiling fields and villages were in days gone by given up to 
the growth of tree*. Bat as tho pax Britannic % began to produce 
its Influence, the population increased, the forests began to bo out 
down, till in mauy place the very remembrance of them has been 
lost. The most reckless waste has been allowed by the Govern- 
ment, and till lately but little was aooompllahed In the way of 
plauting Denudation has long been the order of the day, and 
it is now time that a return was made to compensate nature for 
what man has done. The fature has been discounted by this 
destruction, and posterity must suffer for the deeds of the present. 
It may he aikod what evil has boon caused by the destruction of 
the trees, and we will attempt to answer the quest ion, It la 
well known that the rainfall of this laud has been very Irregu- 
lar of late years ; some years the supply was more than was 
qulred, while In others scarcely any fell. It may be that the 
average, for a certain number of years m«y not be much less than 
in former times, but the regularity with which the rain comes 
down is much less, and this Is accounted for by the wholesale denu- 
dation of the forests There are at times long droughts, of 
which the result la famine, and scientists tell us that the 
recurrence of this disaster would be less frequent if the trees 
had not been so wantonly out down. We know that some do not 
hold with this view of the question, but the weight of evidence 
la on the side of those who believe that the destruction of the 
forest* Is an evil. Tfcere is another important matter in connection 
with the subject ; trees help to retain moisture, and thus do a vast 
amount of good, Tross take In moisture both by the leaves and 
roots ; but the amount taken up by the latter is vastly greater 
than that imbibed through the former, espeolally at the season 
when the juices are most abundant, Tne moisture not required 
is given <>ff and forming Into streams helps to fertilise the land. 
Then again the trees retain the rain that falls, and springs being 
formed, the land near the forests la fartlllsed. The result follows 
on the catting down of the trees that the rivulets wanting their 
former regularity of supply and deprived of the protecting shade 
of the woods, are heated, evaporated, and thus rednoed In their 
summer currents, but swollen to raging torrents in the rainy season. 
From this uaase there is a constant degradation of the uplands, and 
a consequent elevation of the beds of water-courses and lakes, by 
the deposit! >n of the mineral and vegetable matter carried down by 
the water. The earth stripped of Its vegetable protection, grows 
less and less productive, and oonsfqueutly less able to protect 
Itself by receiving a new network of roots to bind Its particles to- 
gether ; anew carpeting of turf to shield It from wind, and ann and 
scouring rain, The result is that in many places, the soil beoorass 
completely sterile. In the next place, the washing away of the 
soil from the mountains leaves bare ridges of sterile rook, and the 
rloh mould that oovered them, swept Into the low ground pro- 
motes a luxuiUuoe of vegetation that breeds, fever, and other 
diseases, and readers that part of the earth unfit for the habitation 
of man, This is why land at the foot of the ghauts Is so often 
unhealthy. A writer gives the following account of the effapt 
trees produce : The rainless territory lu Pern and North Afrioa 

establish this conclusion, and numerous other examplea^how 
that woods oxert an iofiuenoe In produotug rain, and that rain falls 
where they aro wanting ; for many countries have by the 
destruction of the forests, been deprived of rain, moisture, 
springs and water courses, wbloh are necessary for vegetable 
growth. The narratives of travellers show the deplorable 
oonscquenm of felling the woods In the Island of Trinidad, 
Mertiofque-Sxn Domingo, and, Indeed, in almost the entire 
West Iudlan group lu paleitine and many other parts of Asia and 
Northern Afrioa, which in anoient limes were the granaries of 
Europe, fertile and populous, similar oonseqnenoes have been experi- 
enced. These lauds are now deserts, and It la the destruotlonlof tha 
forests alone whiob has produood this desolation, la Southern France 
many dUtrloti have from tho tamo oam booamo harm waatw^f 
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•tone, and the oultlvatlon of the vine end the olive has suffered 
severely tinoe the burning of the neighbouring mounUlns, Slnoe the 
extensive oloarlng between the Spree end the Over, the Inhabitant* 
complain that the olover crop Ii muob lew productive then before, 
On tho other bend, examples of the beneficial influence of planting 
end restoring the woods are not wanting, In Scotland, where 
many miles tquare have been p anted with trees, this effect ha* 
been manifest, end similar observations have been made In several 
pteoea In Southern France, In lower Egypt, both at Cairo, and 
near Alexandria, rain rarely fell In considerable quantity— for 
example, daring the French occupation of Egypt, about 1703, it did 
not rain for sixteen months— but sloce Mahomet All aud Ibrahim 
Pacha, executed their vast plantation (the former alone having 
planted more than twenty millions of olive aud fig trees, cotton- 
wood, oranges, aoaolas, plane*, &o.) there now falls a good deal of 
rain, especially along the coast, In the months of November, 
D aosmber, and January, and even at C tiro it rains both oftener 
and more abundantly, so that real showers are no rarity.” In 
Ootaoamund, we have too many trees bat the oouutiy outside la 
bare enough. It is a pity that they ar« not planted where they 
are so muon required,— South vf India Observer. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF SANTONIN. 


Mr L. Knapp, the manager of the Toobimkent santonin factory, 
publishes some interesting particulars of the manufacture of santonin 
lathe Journal fur Pt adiiche Ohemie. From his account It appears 
that the orude material, consisting of the dried unexpanded flower- 
heads of the Artemisia a shrub growing abundantly on 

the saline foil of Central Aeia, and of which santonin Is the aottve 
principle, Is made Into a paste with milk of lime about 5S lbs. of 
the latter being taken to 128 lbs, of the flewers. The paste is 
next dilated with water, mixed with wood shavings and ground, 
the heat generated during the latter process being sufficient to dry 
the compound. The lime converts such constituent bodies as are 
•tydly soluble In alcohol into calcium compounds, and the santonin 
into a very sloub'e calcium salt: 2C15H1803Ca(0H)2 3e(C15HI904)2 
The gronnd product is well oooled, aud digested with a large quan- 
tity of aloohol at 65° to 70 g , The liquid is then freed from alcohol, 
and nutrallsed at 70° with hydrochloric acid, by which process 
the calcium santooiutte Is precipitated. In about three to five days 
the crude santonin crystallises out, the liquor is run off, and tire 
crystals washed with cold water ou a filter. The liquid employed 
averges 160 litres per 100 kilos of seed. Tho Impure santonin Is 
decolourised with purified animal oharooal. The average yield of 
pure santonin at the Tesobimkent works Is 19 per cent of the crude 
material, but It would be possible, uuder certain oiroumstacos, 
tp obtain 2*12 per oent. The loss probably occurs through the 
fikorblng notion of the oharooal. 

During the prooess of neutralisation with hydrochloric acid a 
large amount of resiu Is separated which adverse'y affects the 
value of the product. The resin occurs partly as a sediment and 
partly floating on the surface of the liquid, but particles of the 
latter are again precipitated by adhering to the santonin crystals 
whlob sink, A specimen of the sedimont after having been digested 
with a hot solution, of soda, in order to recover part of the san- 
tonin was found to still oontain about 70 per oent of orude santo- 
nin. Santonin becomes resinous by heating It with hydrochloric 
acid ; It is not, as has been stated by Kosmann, agluooiide, for it 
Is capable of sublimation a property not possessed by gluootfdes. 
Santonin treated In aloohol with alkaline hydrates yields salts 
mere or less soluble; while, on the other hand, with heavty 
metallic oxides it only unites under special circumstances and 
even then In a very loose manner decomposing on heating, San- 
tonin resin is a combination of various decomposition products 
of santonin ; but It Is not obtalued from santonin by drying, as 
was formerly believed to be the case. It is Impossible to sepurato 
the santonin and the resin by means of solvents, but Mr. Knapp 
discovered an excellent separating agent in salts of lead or iron, 
preferably the former. These salts precipitate the resin, to the 
alooholio solution of which Is added a slight excess of aooetate of 
lend, the mixture digested for a considerable time and filtered at 
80* to 70°. The lead resldne has to be removed from the filtrate 
In order toseonre the proper crystallisation of the santonin. 
The lead Is precipitated by soda and the santonin; liberated 
by the addition of Hydroohlortc acid to the saotoninate of sods, 
Isis not advisable to treat the liquor from the diffuser directly 
with aoetate of lead, as the former oontafns colouring materials 
whloh are not preoipltated by hydroohlorlo aoid, but separate, at a 
subsequent stage of the prooess, and cause the orude santonin to 
become Impure, The by-produot, or exhausted orude material, Is 
said to be utilised for fuel, or partly made into bricks lor building 
purposes,— Qhemitt and Druggist, 

A FIND OF ASPHALT. 

c ■ — 

Tuc> discovery, in Alabama, of a large aud praotlcally inexhaus- 
tible bed, or deposit of asphalt, opens up an entirely new and rich 
Industry In that State of mineral wonder*. The deposit Is located 
In Morgan oouuty, a few miles from Birmingham, and dose to the 
Louisville k Nashville Railroad, which will make shipment to 
market cheap aod practicable. The oommerolal value of this dis- 
covery oannot be oemputed. Of oourte, It will not cqtal the Iron 
Industry of the State, for that has already grown to enormous 
proportions, and Is increasing dally. Bat the a'phait Industry will 
beoome a prominent factor In Alabama's prosperity, for there will 
always be an aotlve and profitable demand for the reGoed article, 
no matter how extensively produced. A-phalt has become a com- 
mon artiole of eomn^roe. yet very few people are aware of 
its faot that It Is really a aoaroe artiole ; that Nature, in 
htr diffusion of bountlis to mao* deposited asphalt to hot 


two or three plaoes where It oan be profitably turned to com- 
mercial benefits. The supplies of the world have for years 
been drawn from the great Asphalt Lake on the Island of Trini- 
dad, whloh 1« the greatest deposit known, Alabama enjoys the 
distinction of being the only section of the Union In whloh asphalt 
Las been found In paying quantities, and to Birmingham, wh'oh 
will no doubt bathe oentre of trade for the “new flud,“ must wo 
look for the most valuable paving material known. The asphalt 
from Morgan county has beeu subjected to orltloal chemical 
examination, aud found to le purer and floor than that brought 
from Trinidad, it reaching a purity in Its native state of 8l 3i p*r 
cent., tho remainder being course or fine sandy matter. No 
difficulty will be experienced to refining the artloio for paving, 
and even for the manufacture of varnishes aud lubricating oils* 
A company, with ample means hat been formed to wotk - the 
deposit In a large way, aud Alabama asphalt will no doubt 
soon be well known In the oommerolal world.— Industrial 
Oazottc . 

INDIA PAPER. 


The tenuity, softness, and strength of the paper manufactured 
in China have somotimea given to it the nemo of silk pap-*r. Many 
persons, deceived by the appoarauoe or the name, really think the 
paper is made of silk, but a careful examination shows that it is of 
vegetable origin. 

It was towards the cud of the first century of our era that a 
mandarin of the palace — a distinguished physicist- -discovered 
the seoret of reduoiug the bark of a few trees, as well as old fabrloi 
into a very fine pulp by boiling them In water. Out of this pulp he 
made various kinds of paper. 

At present, chi, which is the Chinese name for paper is made 
of various materials. It is made of hemp, of the bark of the mul- 
berry, and several other plauts, especially the bamboo, of the 
bark of the cotton plaut, of rice and wheat straw, and of the mem- 
brane found in the cocoon of silkworms. 

Sometimes tho substance is wholly bamboo. In this case it is 
taken from the largest canes, the shoots of the preoodlog year. 
After taking off the green epidermis of these, they are split Into 
straight pieces sir or seveu feet loug which are allowed to set for 
a fortnight in a muddy pond. They are afterwirds washed in cloan 
water and spread out in a dry ditch Then they are reduoed to a 
h&rl, whlob.after being bleached an 1 dried in the sua,l« throwu iuto 
largo boilers, and after being boiled therein Is pouuded iu mortars 
uutll it is reduoed to a fluid pulp. To this pulp is added a d< finito 
proportion of a gum that the Chinese extract, through maceration, 
from a plant that produces long and little shoots, and (Id epidermis 
of which is smooth aud is known in China under the name lioLonj . 

The mlxlug is done in roBorvolrs three or four feet in dopth, from 
which the workmen dip up the pulp with their forms. Those latter 
are made of bamboo threads drawn as fine as brass wire, by meuus 
of a steel draw plate, and then bailed In oil until they are well 
Impregnated with it, iu order that they may not bo affected by 
humidity. 

It is said that the Chinere moke paper that is sometimes sixty 
feet iu length. It is probable that they form this of many pieces, 
which they skillfully unite at the moment of depositing tho sheets. 

On coming from the form, the sheet of paper Is spread 

upou a wall coven d with a very smooth cement, and whloh 

Is hollow, and heated through a furnace. The paper 

Is app'ied to tho wall by means of a brush in the shape of 
a feather. This exp’ahis the str'ie that we observe on the back 
of t ie paper, whllo the side that has been In contact with the 
wall U brilliant and satiny. This mode of drying may contribute 
to the quality that this papBr possesses of receiving impres- 
sions. 

India paper has a wrong and a right aide. The right side Is 
smooth aud silky, and looks as if It had beei&oalendered, while 
the wrong side is rough and full of little diagonal string due to the 
friction of tho brush above mentioned. 

As this paper, because of its fineness, has little resist- 
ance, aud hat not enough body to take an im- 
pression, It is pasted npon unilzid vellum paper, which serves as a 
mount, and which frames it, so to speak through margins whose 
whiteness bring its oolor Into relief, The pasting require a pecu- 
liar preparation as follows: In the first place by means of a 
scraper, ail foreign matters are removed such as vegetable filaments, 
hairs, earthy substances eto, Theu the sheets are spread upon a 
large table and their wrong side is covered with a layer of thin 
itaroh or pulp paste. This pasting Is done with a fine soft brush 
or, bettor ye% with a sponge. Iu this operation, bare has to be 
taken to keep the paper from gettiog torn, and also to pre- 
vent Inequalities In the paste, whloh would produce a disa- 
greeable effuot when met with behind the dear tones of the proofs; 
and special care must be taken not to let any paste get on the 
smooth side, since, In working off, the paper would tear or would 
take but a very imperfeot impression. 

The sheets thus pasted are spread upon oords removed »/*far as 
possible fr^rn a firo, as the latter would cause them to shrivel op. 
After this th<y may be kept for many years, elUgm fist or In the 
form of roils, nut always iu a dry place. Wheole ia desired to 
use them they are folded into as many divisions as the six* re- 
quires, and are placed in thirties upou a sheet of glass laying upon 
a table. On the first sheot are traced the dimension* of the 
design, ind flually the sheets are out with a very sharp knife guided 
by an iron rnler. 

At preseut, India paper Is oufc'to exaotly the lias marked by the 
boundary lines of tbe design, while formerly a margin of about 
three-quarters of an iuob was allowed. 

Half an hour before they are to be used, these sluets are Into* 
posed bstwssn tbe sheets that are to servo as mounts, and t** 
mv« b**n wet m lor ordinary prlnttog. lb* duapnti* el tbe P'0" 
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tuffioes to moisten the Mata and give the India paper the suppleness 
that It requires In order to take an impression. 

When the atone ia proparly, Inked, the paper Is ad jotted upon 
the atone by means of datum marka made with a dry-point. 
Then the vellum paper ia auperpoaed, and through the preaaure ot 
the roller the two aheeta become united in one. 

B«fcte the interposition of the India paper, it should be sub- 
jected to another Inspection in order to ascertain whether It haa 
been properly oleaned of foreign substances, Attention ihould 

be partioalarly directed to tboae parta of the paper that aro to 

reoelve half stones. L-raa attention may be paid to thoae parte that 
are to receive the hlacka, aa here the Imperfections cf 

the paper are almoat always imperceptible. Even a hole In 

•uoh parta would paaa unnoticed, although, were there a 
neoeaaity for It, this might be atopped up by Interposing 
between the India and vellum paper a bit of India paper, not out 
with the aoiaaora, but torn irregularly, in order that the edgea of 
the plaoe be not apparent on the proof. 

The fineness of India paper, ite oolor (varying from pparly to 
dirty gray), and the property that it poaaeaiea of taking impres- 
sions render it very valuable to lithography. Tide paper softens 
tonea, blende one of them with another, harmonise* clear tones 
with vigorous effects, and tempers their hardness, and thus gives 
the priut an agreeable aspect .— Bull de V Jmprimetie ot de la 
Librairie , 

THE GOVERNMENT CINCHONA PLANTATIONS. 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce has again brought to the 
notice of Government, that its protest of the previous year against 
further extension of planting, in the Government estates at Dada- 
betta and Naddivattam, had not received that consideration which 
the Government had promised to give it, for by the Director's re. 
port for 1885 0, it appeared that farther extensions of planting had 
been going on, till they had now reached 1,950,515 trees, whoreas In 
the previous year the number was 1 0:20,741 — urging, at the same 
thne, that as the investment of State funds in these estates had 
proved a conspicuous financial suooess, tho Government might now 
safely relieve itse’f of the trouble, expense, and possiblo loss, con- 
nected with extend m", and coniine its labours to securing the bark 
already grown or in growth According to the Government's own 
showing in the report, the surplus of revenue over expenditure up 
to 1885-86 was Ri. 495,536, or say, five lakhs in round numbers, and 
tliis large sum of money might be realized were Government now 
prepared to retire from tho held of competition with private enter- 
prise, and put the estates up to public auction. The Government in 
icply says what it said last year, that the larger number of trees on 
tho register Is due, not to extensions but to renewal*, and that these 
renewals must be made in the luteiest of the property so long as the 
plantations run tin the property of the State, and reiterates the 
greunds on which it decides to keep possession and work the 
estates, v f z , until its Q ilnologlst shall have suooeoded In turning out 
a cheap febrifuge for the benefit of the fever-stricken Indian 
peoples— at the same time Government reserves to Itself the right to 
sell any of its surplus bsik, whatever ifLot that may have on 
market prloes. Of oouric we are bound to aooept the Government 
assurance that the planting of as many as noarly half a million 
trees in the estates Uat year, was ol the nature cf renewals, although 
l he nearness of these renewals to the nature of extension* might 
seem rather oonsplouous, when it is considered that the entire 
estate comprised, only three years ago, little more than a million 
tree* (1,122,7 66)? But whether they were renewals or extensions, 
this activity of the offioiala in ohargo of the plantations seems un4 
questionably opposed to the position deliberately accepted by the* 
Government, of non-interference with private enterprise. How suoh 
vast unoccupied spaoes, sufficient to add a third to the total number 
of trees on the estates In one year, could have arisen, Is nowhere ex- 
plained, and we believe oau only be explained by active cutting 
dowu of old trees over considerable areas, to enable 
the Department (o compete In the market, against bark from 
private estates, It Is this position, as a grower jor the public 
markit , that planters, supported by the Chamber of Commerce, 
object to, as ruinous to them, and as opposed to the oanous of poll- 
lioai eounomy, and it is this position that the Government actually 
ooonples, while professing to be benevolently engaged in botanical 
experiments, and In the manufacture of the a kalolds ; in neither of 
which have they been able to show the least advanoe, although, in 
the one ease, the Director says, bravely, that he has resorted to 
hofto dung and oo w dung with little benefit, and the Qainoioglst 
has extracted the alkaloids in a. form whloh medical ueu will, with 
conscientious roruplea only try on the pauper sick. Three or four 
years may not “a sufficiently long time for botsulcal experiments, 
but three or four years onght to belong enough for 1 • one of the 
first QalDOlogists of the day ” to know whether the alkaloids oan bo 
extr Aoted In a form that will be accepted by the medical profession, 
and in quantity and cost of preparation unobjectionable on com- 
mercial principles. What apparatus haa been at the disposal of 
the Quiuologlat, in the last 3 years, aud what haa become of the 
apparatus of the Quinologlst, who deserted hia post some ten years 
»gO| we oannot say,, but the Government, It ii said, U novr M acquit- 


log a disintegrator and other apparatus for determining if ao» e 
very cheap method oannot be discovered", A o, Ac., which means 
that we are still some where In the region of **Ifs," and not very 
aangulne of the performance fu the future, of one of the first Qnlno- 
legists of the day," It is time, we think, that this fad of Sir Grant 
Duff’s was looked In the face honestly; for what with the commer- 
cial tactics of these Government estates ou the one hand, and the 
rigorous enforcement of the revenue demands on the other, private 
planters, or such of them aa have been able to weather the storm op 
to now* are on the verge of insolvanoy, and must coon decide 
be tween continuing the fight yet a little longer and abandoning 
their estates wholesale. The animus of the department of Parka 
and Pastimes, Is clear from the stand it makes against any assis- 
tance being given to private plautera In the matter of aualyaie of 
barks, and the over-worked Government Qulnologist la not to be 
any help to the public, exoept at charges whloh planters cannot 
afford, and whloh oharges are to be hia private perquisites, and 
all this, diiptte the fact that the oondnot of Investigations is essen- 
tially what the Government deolares to be ite ration d'Atre ie a 
cinchona planter .— givi Express. * 

INDIAN FOREST DEPARTMENT: 


A i) Mission of Natives, 

Mr, B. Ribbentrop, Officiating Iuspeotor-Goneral of J Indian 
Forests, has addressed an important note to the Civil Service Com- 
mission on the question of admitting natives Into the Forest De- 
partment. Mr. Ribbentrop writes with the authority of long ex- 
perience, both In India and la Prussia ; and, moreover, being by 
birth a Huagarlan.bla opinion, as between Englishman and nstlve, 
may be taken as being free from partlzm or aolMnterested bias, 
He starts with the assumption that It is the duty of the Government 
to provide the State with tho boat eervants for each kind of work, 

and he scouts at absurd the contention so frequently advanced in 

the native press that tho Government la bound to provide employ, 
meat for educated natives simply because theyjare oduoated natives. 
The Iudian Forest Service is divided into a Controlling, an Exeou* 
tivo, aud a Protective iPuff Thu pay for the last named ranges 
from Ri 6, to Rs. 43 per mensem, only, and ia, therefore filled 
and must ofjneoossity be filled, by natives of tho uneducated olaas* 
The Executive staff consists of Forest Ringers and Sub-Assistant 
Conservators, and at present amounts to 100 officers, with 
pay ranging from Ri. 50 to Rs. 250. Mr. Ribbentrop 
euforcea the necessity of increasing this stuff, and proposes 
that the number should be raised In ten years to 

Rangers and 50 Sab- Assistant Conservators, with salaries of from 

R*. 60 to Ri- 150 per mousem for the former, and from R», oqq to 
Rs, 400 per mensem for tho latter. By this scale of pay this 
branch of the service will bo placed almost entirely in the hands 
of natives, as Europeans would not be able to maintain themselves 
during the time they would draw Rs. 60 to Rs. 150 only. The 
enlargement of tho Executive staff is more espeola'ly urged, because 
the Controlling staff is numerically weak, In comparison with the 
Iaifo extent of forests in oharge of tho department, but oannot 
be txteuded exoept at very considerable cost. For the Controlling 
Department, Mr Ribbentrop insists upon having officers with 
European training, Ou administrative grounds, he would objsot to 
have officers of tho Ccutrolling and Executive stuff j eduoabed at 
tho same tochnloal kchool. He further points out that the neots- 
saiy technical training cannot begot in In Ha without the estab- 
lishment of a new institution, with a oomploto and expensive staff 
of Professors— three Professors of Forestry besides half-a dozen 
specialists for auxiliary subjects. Moreover, Europe is not only the 
cheapest bob the best field for training, as the studeut has there 
the opportunity of inspecting the results of long continued soien- 
tific forestry, whereas in Iudia forestry is a new departure, and 
the teaohing her would of necessity be obiiily theoretical. It 
haa further to be considered that a forest officer on the Controll- 
ing staff should be praotloally acquainted with aaw-mHIs, 
tramways, wire-trams, slides, forest roads, oharoosl burning, tar 
manufaotury, Ao. Ac,, and it is only in Europe that facilities exist 
for seeing and studying all these industries sad works in a reason- 
ably short spaoe of time. While oonviuoed of the neoeisliy of 
a European training for the controlling staff, Mr, Ribbentrop 
olnts out that the servioe is open to all, aud at present oonfaloe 
oth statutory natives of India, and natives hy extraction, all of 
whom have undergone this training. He contends, howoMgr, that, 
to secure the most effective servant! to the State, the pay and the 
pension rules should be made equal to those obtaining 4n the 
Public Works Department, whose officers are seleoted In the 
same way and eduoated in the same college si those of the Forest 
Survioe.^ Aft a? the many wild and impossible schemes that bava 
been lmd before the Public Servioe Commission this one Is 
osrtalnly refreshing from Its good sense, and Its thorough practi- 
cality* And Mr, Ribbentrop’s suggestions arc not only sen* 
sible and practical, but they appoarjogslbie gad perotloablo M W«Ui 
—Time* of Indicti 
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CURIOUS EFFECTS OF FOODS, 


11 It |i well known/ 1 write* Darwin, *• tbit hemp seed oaoaei 
bull-fiaohee end oertalo other bird* to become black, Mr, Wallaoe 
hat oommnnloated to me eome muoh more remarkable facts of the 
same nature. The native* of the Amazonian region feed the 
co nun on green parrot with the fat of large Silnroid fishes, and the 
bird* thua treated become beautifully variegated with rtd and 
yellow feather*. In the Malayan Archipelago the native* of Gilolo 
alter In an aualogou* manner, the colour* of another parrot— namely, 
the Lorius f*rru r u$, Linn., and thus produoe the Lori rajah , or 
King, Lory, These parrot* in the Malay Ielanda and South 
America, when fed by the native* on natural vegetable food, auoh 
a* rloe and plantain*, retain their proper oolouri. 

11 One of the strangest Illustration* of the.curioui tffeot* of food l* 
to be found In the bee hive, There the queen bee Uvea with the 

• worker* bee*, When the queen bee dies another is procured simply 
by feeding a oertain larva (which tbey put In a special cell) with 
what i* known as Boyal Jelly An ordinary larva reoelves but one 
single meal of this Royal Jelly, and ever afterwards Is fed on 
common food ; but the queen Is fed with this deliosoy until matur- 
ity. Of course the queen it the fertile bee, and it owe* It* ipeofal 
n notion* to a speolal food. 

•• There seem* to be a certain Indeterminable ratio between the 
food ingeeted and the work poeelble to be performed, Those who 
train horae* know that the 11 hunter'* require* a different kind of 
food from the draught-horse. The former needs a more stimulating 
food, the latter a more lasting one. The difference lu the effects of 
food* is a’ao seen In the tiger and the deer. The food of the tiger 
will enable it to discharge a tremendous amouut of foroe in an Instant 
—the food of the deer to maintain more protraoled though light ex- 
ertions, The greylicuud is fed, in training, with boef and mutton, 
setters and other slow sporting dogs, with broth, meal, &o. 

There is the same difference In men as regards the meat they eat. 
According to Kolb, the yearly consumption of meat per head ' Is 
estimated at 136 lbs. in England, 46 lbe. in France, 35 lbs. In Prussia, 
and 84 lbs. In Belgium. It Is larger In cities than in rural districts, 
and is largest of all in London.' 

«« Sir William Roberts says Speaking generally, it msy be 
said, high feeding In tbe oase of man, consists mtlnly in a liberal 
aliowtnoe of meat, and in the syatematlo nae of alcohollo beverages, 
a^ that low feeding oonslsts in a diet which Is vegetarian and 
non-alothollo. On the ground of this distinction it may be said 
that, the European races are more highly fed than the Asiatic ; that 
the British races aro more highly fed than the Continental raoes ; 
and that the Inhabitants of London (owing to the larger consump- 
tion of meat) are the most highly-fed population In the world The 
coaler classes are more highly fod than the poorer Glasses ; the town 
artisan Is more highly fed than the agricultural labourer.' After 
some oorrelative observations. Sir William Roberta remarks of 
the high-fed daises tnd races, that there is 'abroad distinotion 
between them, In regard to bodily strength and longevity the 
difference Is inoonsldeiable; bat in regard to mental qualitlesj^he 
distinction is marked. The hfgh-fed classes and roots display, on 
the whole, a richer vitality, more momentum ard individuality of 
character, and a greater brain power, than their low fed brethren ; 
and they constitute the soli, or breeding ground, out of whloh 
eminent men ohhfly arise. 1 There is a tradition In Salford ' that, 
though vegetarianism might suit the parents, it was bad for the 
children. 1 

11 We see the effects of food especially in young children, and 
most markedly in the production of disease, for most of the diseases 
of children are prelated more or less intimately with the nutritive 
functions, Rlokela can be produced, and often have been artificial- ! 
ly, by improper diet ; and the Influence of food, as a fsotor In the 1 
production of scrofula. Is well known. Conversely, the effect a k 
nutritious regimen in consumption is about all tbe vlotlm of the 
disease can rely on. There seem* to be no food which yields so 
muoh foroe aa oil, and nooll digests so readily m cod-liver oil 
Under it* nae tbe orooked limbs of rickety ohildreu become straight, 
the aorofulous sores oomp/etely dliappear, the consumptive get out 
of bed and soon grow fat and strong, It has recently been 
discovered by Kepler that cod-liver oil osn be dissolved, the taste 
not only disguised, but made deliolous and pleasant, by a most 
delightful Extract of Malt. Tbe British Medical Journal oalls his 

* Solution 1 an ideal form for administration of fat, and there 
appear! to be no prepartlon so likely to prove serviceable to Infants, 
the aged, and invalids, and this,"— Family Doctor . 

I&Voway's fil *.— Nervousness and want of Energy When first 
the nerxes feel nnstruog, and listlesaness supplants energy, it h the 
right time to take some alterative, as Uoliowey’* Pill*, to prevent dis- 
order running into disease, These excellent Pills correofc all lrregu- 
larlttes and weaknesses. They act so kindly, yet so energetically 
on the fnnotions of digestion and assimilation, that the whole body 
Is revived, tbe blood is rendered rloher and purer, the musoles be* 
come firmer and stronger and tbe nervous and absorbent systems are 
Invigorated These rills are suitable for all oUises and all age*. 
They have a most marvellous effeot on persons who are out of condi- 
tion ; they soon rectify whatever f* in fault, restore strength to 
the body, and confidence to the mind. 


Mother Seigel’s 
OPERATING PILLS. 

FOR 

CONSTIPATION, SLUGGISH LIVER, 

(t'C. d'C. 

U NLIKE many kinds of cathartic medicines, do not make 
you feel worse before you feel better. Their operation is 
gentle, but thorough, and unattended with disagreeable effVcts, 
such as nausea, griping pains, &c. 

SEIGELS OPERATING PILLS are the beat family physic 
that has ever been discovered. They cleanse the bowele from 
all irritating substances, and leave them in a healthy condition, 
The best remedy extant for the bane of our lives— constipa- 
tion and sluggish liver. 

These Pills prevent fevers and all kinds of sickness, by re- 
moving all poisonous matter from the bowels. They operate 
briskly, yet wildy, without any pain. 

If you take a severe cold, and are threatened with a fever, 
with pains in the head, back, and limbs, one or two doses of 
Skiqel’s Operating Pills will break up the cold and preveut 
the fever. 

A coated tongue, with brackish taste, is caused by foul matter 
iu the stomach, A few doses of Seigel’s Operating Pills 
will cleanse the stomach, remove the bad taste, and restore the 
appetite, aud with it bring good health. 

Oftentimes disease, or partially decayed food, causes sickuess, 
nausea, aud diarrhoea. If the bowels are cleansed from this 
impurity with a dose of Seidel's Operating Pills, these dis- 
agreeable effects will vanish, and good health will result, 

Seigkl’s Operating Pills prevent ill effects from excess in 
eating or drinking. A good dose at bed-time renders a person 
fit for business in the morniDg. ^ 

These Pills, being Sugar-coated, are pleasant to take. The 
disagreeable taste common to most pills is obviated. 

FOR SALE BY ALL CHEMISTS, 
DRUGGISTS, AND MEDICINE VENDORS. 

PROPRIETOR, i 

A. J. WHITE, Limited : 
LONDON. 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report. Letters to the Editor. 


[Fob the week ending, I6th Junk 1887 .] 

Madras,— General prospeots good* 

Bombay,— More or let* rain throughout the Presidency, Sowing 
operation! In progreu In parti of thirteen districts, Fever and 
small pox In parts of seven, cattle disease In parte of ten, and 
obolera In parta of eight dletrlote. 

Bengal — Weather sultry. The monsoon wlnde, whtoh oame In the 
rear of the cyolone, at the oud of May, and whloh brought up heavy 
rain, slaokened at the beginning of the week, and the rainfall of 
the week has been moderate, More rain is expeoted. Grope are 
generally doing well, but some damage has been done, particularly 
In the Northern Bougal dletrlote, by the heavy rain at the end of 
May. Ploughing and sowing of aman and bhadoi crops are going 
on. Cholera still reported in the Patna division, elsewhere general 
health Is good. 

N.-1F. P. and Oudh.—Tho rainfall has been pretty general, 
but not heavy. Indigo and oaue orops doing well .Supplies 
ample, but prices show an upward tendency. Cholera reported 
la most district!, aud small-pox and fever in a few places. \ 

Punjab — Rain his fallen in Delhi, Umballa, Feri zepore. Rawal- 
pindi, and Dera Ismail Khan, aud is wanted in Hissar, .Umballa 
Umrllsar aud Peihawor. Health good, exotpfc In Dera Ismail 
Khan and Peshawar, where it is fair, and in Umballa, where 
there were a few oases of cholera. Prloes slightly rising 
in Delhi, rising In Rawalpindi, high and stationary in Shahpore, 
almost stationary in Peshawar, elsewhere stationary, llabi 
orops being garnered in Mooltan, and orops reaped la Rawalpindi, 
In Dera Ismail Khan, the outturn is much below average. Fodder 
soaroe in Shahpore, Khvrif ploughing! oommenoed in Jullundar, 
and sowings io progress in Mooltan, Shahpore, and Peehawar. a 

Central Province *.— There has been gtneral rain. Ploughing 
continues* and sowing has oommenoed In places. Cholera, small- 
pox, and fever In a few districts. Prloes generally steady. 

Bwmah ,— Health of Lower Burnish generally good Ploughing 
begun in ypjority of districts. Weather seasonable. Reports 
received from seven Upper Bur mah districts. Public health good. 
Agricultural operations going on, \ 

Assam .— Weather rainy. State and prospeots of the orops wood, 
Reaping of dnmai and murali orops oommenoed. Cultivation Jr sail 
orops continues. Planting of sugarcane over. General health 
fair* Prloes stationary, 

Mysore and Ooorg.— Slight rain In Bangalore, Kolar, and Tamkar 
districts, and heavy in Shimoga, Radar, and Hassao, aud other dis- 
tricts. Standing orops In good oondltion. Sowing of rice oom- 
menoed* Prospeots of season favourable. Public health good. 
Small-pox and oattle d.teaie continue in affeoted parts, Prloes 
•lightly risen In Tamkir district and fallen lu Hassan district. 

Berar and Hyderabad .— Weather hot, with occasional showers, 
Field preparation for kharif sowings oontioue, Sowing of ootton 
oommenoed In A4ola taluka ; cholera and fever prevalent, Prloes 
Steady, 

Central India States .— Rain general, but weatber hot, Prospect* 
of orops^gpod, Cholera In Rewah and Agar districts ; otherwise 
health good. Prices stationary. 

Bajpootana— Rain has been pretty general, but wanted very much 
In tome parts. Heat great. Tanks and wells oontinuo low* Kharif 
opetatlons io progress, Outlook favourable, Fever and Small- 
pox rather prevalent ; otherwise health good. Cattle disease also 
prevalent In parti, Prloes fluctuating, but hav* an upward ton* 
dsnoy, 

tfepam ,~W«ufooi sea«onaMe< Proipeoti fair, 


, WHAT IS MANURE 1 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,— Commenting on the letter of a correspondent, yon state 
that " there are scores of Indigenous manures In India quite equal 
to any of the foreign artificial products.” 

Very few persons seem to have a clear notion of what oonstltatea 
j manure. It seems to mo that anything put in the dung heap is 
I manure. The Ssntbale and Kola of Bamongbattie appear to be 
most careful about manure. There is nothing that they waste ; any 
dirt, which Lord Palmerston defined to be * a thing out of Its 
place/ finds its place in the dnng heap, and becomes manure 
Instantly, The dung heaps ofjthe ryots are at some distance from 
I their houses. The sweepings of the villages always fiud their way 
I every day Into dung heaps, and the result is that the homestead 
sites are very clean, and there is no want of manure. 

It is worth the while of the Jaspoofcor-Goneral of Sanitation, aud 
cf the Director General of agriculture, to pay a visit to Bsmon- 
ghattle and other places whore the homestead sites are kept 
scrupulously clean, and every species of dirt Is turned into manure. 
The villagers of Bengal would be gainers In every respect by follow- 
ing the examples of these KoU, Santhah and Kurmis . 

S. DATTA, 

Settlement flffioer* 

Mouibbsnj Raj, 

Editorial Notes. 

A sensible step has been taken by the Behar Iudigo Planter 1 * 
Asaociatioii/u deputing one of its members (Mr. Oollingridge) to 
Java, to make enquiries about indigo cultivation in tint 
country. The Bengal Government is defraying a portion of 
I Mr. Collingridge’a expenses, and he also carries letters of 
recommendation from the Government of India. The object 
of the visit will be to try to discover how it is that the Dutch 
planters turn out indigo superior to that manufactured by 
their brethren of Behar, The step is, however, a curious com- 
mentary on our boasted advanced knowledge of agriculture, 

I We invite the attention of our readers to the article in 
' another column on the wheat trade of India. The writer is a 
practical man, aud his experiences may help the trade iQ ar- 
riving at a satisfactory consideration of the question. It is 
true that the trade from the cultivator’s point of view has not 
been discussed yet, aud it cerfcaiuly never occurred to us that 
the ryot laboured under so many disadvantages in the disposal 
of his field-crop. We can understand now why it has been 
found so difficult to induce this unit (to quote the writer) 
to send his graiu properly cleaned to the market. The subject 
is of sufficient importance, we think, to be seriously taken up 
by our great exporting firms. 

* * 

An English exchange hears from a continent^ source that 
the Russian Ministry of the Imperial Domains is about to try 
cinchona-planting on an extensive scale in the neighbourhood 
of Tifiia (Caucasus) Experiments are said to have demonstrat- 
ed that the soil and climate of that part of the Caucasus are 
very suitable for cinchona growing, and it is claimed that 
cinchonas have actually been grown in the Caucasus, and 
yielded a bark suitable for quinine manufacture, Jfe are net 
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in a portion to judge of the accuracy of the report, which, it 
should be said, emanates from the same journal which announc- 
ed the impending appointment of “ Dr/’ Eitchie as British 
“ Minister of Public Health." 

* • 

• 

A Rangoon correspondent writes as follows u There is at 
present a great demand for rioe at Mandalay, and there has 
been for some time past. The price is now Bs. 12 per bag and 
has been as high Rs. 18. The price in Rangoon is about Rs. 8, 
freight is Re. 1, and charges about 8 annas. There are said to 
be 150,000 bags in Rangoon awaitiug-shipment aud many are 
the struggles of shippers to get shipping orders Things will per- 
haps be better when the railway is open, but In the meantime 
there has been and will be a fine harvest for the steamers run- 
ning the river. It is rauoh to be regretted that some of your 
steamer companies did not come into work here last cold season. 
The Government contracts alone would have kept a company 
afloat for a long time. 11 

• • 

• 

A Contemporary writes : — 4C The Forest School at Debra 
opens for the annual course of study on the let July. It is 
said that several students who have pawed out of Cooper’s 
Hill are expected to join, iu order to put them through a 
course of Iudiau Forestry. Would it not be better for Govern- 
ment, under these circumstances, as European Forestry is so 
entirely dissimillar to Oriental Forestry, to do away with 
Cooper’s HiU altogether, and to increase the Dehra Doon 
Forest School, and put it on the status of a Forest College for 
the whole of India aud Burmah ? ” This is exactly what we 
have been urging; but our contemporary of the Indian 
fomtei' has taken exception to the chauge suggested by us 
Before long, however, this will have to be done ; aud the 
sooner the better. 

* • 

• 

Wh note that at the meeting of the Linnean Society on 
April 21st, 1887, Mr. G. M. Holmes exhibited specimens of 
several species of thorea which yield vegetable fats iu Borneo 
aud Sumatra, aud he directed attention to savend species of 
Dichmfis affording guttapercha from the bark aud fats from 
t he seeds. He pointed out the importance of the cultivation of 
the more valuable/?, oblongifolu x and Ceratophorus Leetiij as the 
natives are rapidly destroying these trees, while it takes twenty 
years for them to arrive at productive maturity. The Dutch 
have already commenced their cultivation, and our planters in 
the colonies may hence take a lesson therefrom. There are, we 
believe, other varieties of ahorea in this country besides the one 
(lAorea robutta) that yields the valuable timber so well known, 
to cabinet makers. 

* « 

• 

At a recent meeting of the Nilghiri Natural History 
Society, Mr. Lawson read a paper on the “ Genus Phmuix,” or 
date palms of Southern India. The three species of these palms 
growing in the Madras Presidency were described, aud their 
characters and habits pointed out in the plants shown at the 
meeting. Reference was made to the experiments • in ac- 
climatizing the Arabian date in India. Mr. Hooper showed 
ffa ngantia alata, the country ipecacuanha of the Portugese of 
Goa and the Western Coast. This drug is a reputed emetic, 
audits properties are being tried in Madras. Its active 
principle appears to reside in an alkaloid. A sample of the 
crystallized sulphate of this alkaloid was exhibited. Mr. 
Davison laid on the table a new species of Dixippus, named by 
Mr, Wood-Mason of Calcutta D \ Saplopet. This iusect is in 
groat abundanoe, feeding upon the Cinohona leaves in Ossing- 
ton Estate, N&duv&tam. 

» 

The tqjal trade by land of British India with foreign coun- 
tries for theJen months ended January 1887 .amounted in value’ 
to Rs. 10,66^85,927, as compared with Re. 9,92,39.739 in the 
corresponding period of ths previous year. Of this total the 
Talue o i exports was Bs .6,62.23,622, and that of imports Re. 
4,04,62,305; the former showing a satisfactory increase, and^he 
latter a slight decrease over the figures of the previous year. 
The countries which show an increase in the value of imports 
are Khelat, Cendehar, Sewesfcan, Oabool, Bajour, Kashmere, 
Thibe^Mepaultand Bill Tipperahjwhlle there is a decrease in the 


imports from Los Beyla,transfrontfer by rail, Ladak, Sikkim 
Upper Burmah, Kerenee, Zimme,and Siam. In the export trade 
Lus Beyla, Khelat, trausfrontier by rail, Sewestau, Oabool, Tirah, 
Bajour, Kashmere, Nepaul, Sikkim, Upper Burmah, the North 
Shan States, and Zimtne all show an increase, while Candahar, 
Ladak, Tibet, Manipore, Kerenee and Siam show a decrease. 

• • 

* 

One of oqr London exchanges understands that there are fair 
grounds for expeoting that an International Conference will be 
held in London for the purpose of settling the Sugar Bounty 
Question. Nothing is yet, so far as our present information goes, 
definitely settled. But should a ooufereuce assemble, we trust 
that a solution, by abolition of all drawbacks, rather thin by 
attempts to correlate drawbacks and duties, will be aimed at. 

It must be remembered that the Select Committee on the 
British Sugar Industries in 1880, reported emphatically in 
favour of refining and manufacturing under excise supervision, 
as the most effectual method of seouriug the cessation of export 
bounties. Nothing has occurred since to detract from the 
value of this recommendation. The abolition of all drawbacks 
by levying the tax on sugar as delivered for home consump- 
tion is, in fact, the only satisfactory basis for an International 
Convention. 

• * 

♦ 

We learn that the recent raiu has considerably improved the 
indigo prospects in Jeasore, Krishnaghur, Moorshidabad and 
53 iduapore, but iuPurneah the crop has suffered from too much 
rain, while a large quantity of the plant on the low lands has 
been flooded. Manufacture has been commenced on a small 
scale at a few factories, but will not be generally till towards 
the end of the month, The raiu has also much improved the 
prospects in Behar, aud since the rainfall the whether has con- 
tinued favourable. Manufacture has already commenced *u 
Tirhoot aud Champarnn, and most factories were expected to 
be at vi^ork by the 15th instant. In the Benares District pros- 
pects .are said to have much improved, but in other parts 
of the North-West Provinces rain is still wanted to enable the 
planters to complete their sowings and to bring On the young 
plant. Irrigation is, however, being largely resorted to. Accord- 
ing to the Government returns the area of indigo land irrigiLd 
from the caDals this year up to the 30th of April, was 101,778 
acres, as against 57,375 acres at the same time last year. 

Mr. Neville Lubbock has submitted a report upon the 
sugar exhibits at the * CoUnderies.’ Referring to Indian sugars, 
he says 11 Approximate annual export : 50,000 tons. The 
samples exhibited, seven iu all, were of a high class, but quite 
uusnited for this market. The loaf sugar, although by analysis 
but little inferior to the loaf sugar manufactured iu this 
country, is entirely laokiog in brilliancy, and has also the 
appearance to an uneducated eye of being far more inferior to 
the loaf to which we are accustomed than it is inVeality. The 
British public attaches more importance to the appearance of 
su/ar than to its intrinsic value. Hence the sugars most suit- 
ably to the English market are those which are most attractive 
in appearance. The same remarks apply to the white and grey 
granulated. The bulk of the sugar produoed in India, and of 
that which oomes from India to this couutry, is ommonly 
known by the name of jaggery, but this description of sugar 
was not represented by any specimens," This is a hint that 
Iudian sugar manufacturers should take to heart. The British 
publio look only to ‘appearances/ 

# • 

• 

The following is the official summary of the reports on 
the state of the season and prospects ol the crops for 
the week ending 16th June, 1887 : —Except in the Panj*/h> 
rain has been general throughout the country during the dteek 
under review. The falls were heaviest in Bombay, ]|p>gai and 
Assam. EJwrif plougbings aud sowings are now in aotive 
progress in most parts of the country. In the Punjab more 
rain would be beneficial for ploughing operations, In Madras, 
Mysore and Ooorg the outlook is favourable. Ploughing and 
•owing for the ijuny-weather crops are going on in Bengal, and 
the crops above ground are generally doing welly though in the 
Northern Bengal districts some damage was caused by th 
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heavy rain at the end of Hay, Rice is being sown in Bombay, 
the Oentral Provinces, and Assam. In Barmah ploughing for 
♦the rioe crop has commenced, Sugarcane promises well in 
Bengal, the North-West Provinces and Oadh, the Oentral 
Provinces, and Assam, Cholera is chiefly prevalent in the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh, and Bombay, aud the mor- 
tality from the disease in two districts of the latter— Ahmed- 
nuggur and Sholapore— has been high. Elsewhere the public 
health is generally good. Prioes show an upward tendency in 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and are rising and 
high in three districts of the Punjab. Elsewhere they are fair- 
ly steady. 

• * 

• 

Tax eaotus, Bays our Chicago exchange, “ which makes a 
wonderful growth in the semi-arid regions of the south-west, 
has been regarded as an absolute pest. But a correspondent 
of the Ewral World , writing from La Salle Co., Texas* 
says he is having good success in making beef of it 
fed in connection with cotton seed. He runs it through a 
cutting machine of his own devising to get rid of the thorns and 
feeds it in troughs to his cattle at the rate of 60 pounds of the 
cut cactus mixed with 6 pounds of cotton seed meal per day. 
Ninety days of feeding made beef which he says so’d in 
Chicago at 4} cent., while grass fed meat from the same loca- 
lity sold for only 3^ cent. This is a big thing for the south- 
west if it is not a sell upou our c. s , which publishes it as bond 
fide. We had not supposed that this rank growth possessed 
nutritive properties of any value. The writer in this caie 
says he has fed 400 beeves, and is now feeding 800 more. Tak- 
ing his own statement, this number will require 24 tons of cactus 
per day. It must be pretty plentiful in that locality to hold out 
at this rate of consumption. 0 This is a hint that might be 
taken advantage of in this country with much vofit. The 
difficulty would be of course, in getting a marine to get 
rid of the spines.* We throw out the suggestion for ^hat it is 
worth. 

» * 

• 

The action of ferrous oxide on vegetation was illustrated by 
Mr. J. S. Monro in his recent report on the influence of the 
ferrous oxide in basic cinder on the growth of plants. He de- 
scribes experiments supplementary to thoBe which formed the 
subject of a note some time since. Seeds of various sorts — 
Barley, white Turnips, Clover, white Mustard, garden Cress— 
were sown in mixtures of garden soil with basic cinder, in order 
to ascertain whether the large proportion of ferrous oxide jp 
the basic cinder exercises any unfavourable influence on 
germination or growth. In order to put this question to the 
severest test, enormously exaggerated doses of basic cinder were 
employed, namely, 10 per cent, of the mixed soil, 25 per cent, 
to 50 per cent , and pure basic cinder without any soil. Most 
of the setfto tried germinated even in the pare basic .cinder, 
and some of the plants lived until starved for want of nitroge- 
nous food. All the other mixtures produced plants Yvhich 
flowered and seeded in due course — the Barley plants il the 
mixture of equal parts of basic cinder and garden soi |£ were 
actually better than those grown in garden soil alone, a^pl pro- 
duced full ears of grain of unimpaired germinating power, 
Since basic cinder is an alkaline substance containing free lime, it 
il only natural that in the three strongest mixtures fewer seeds 
germinated than in the three weaker mixtures, or In garden soil 
alone. The conclusion arrived at is that the ferrous oxide con- 
tained in basic cinder is without injurious influence on 
germination or growth. 

• * 

* 

v A Ceylon contemporary informs us that the attempts to 
Introduce the brook trout into that Island have proved a suocesd. 
“Thejffvers of Ceylon seem peculiarly adapted to the 
requirements of brook trout, ou account of their perennial 
streams, and there is every probability of the experiment prov- 
ing successful. The ova were imported iu two batches of 
15,000 and out of one lot only 500 fry were obtained, whilst 
the other was more fortunate and produced as many as 7,000 
of the young fish. Under the most favourable circumstances 
a large percentage of the ova of fish fail to hatch. Hr. Le 
Mesttrier may, therefore, be congratulated upon having secured 
fch mkm the ifrianutnuim Tlweoetof the teporta* 


tion was j£150, half of which sum Hr. Le Heeurier provided 
himself. The other half was subscribed by Cejlon gentlemen 
who are interested in the experiment. The ova, which resem- 
ble delicate pink peas, were packed with the greatest care, 
in alternate layers, between mess, and were protected with a 
covering of muslin, which prevented the eggs from escaping 
or being crashed. They were then placed on ziuc trays, which 
were enclosed in a box. This box was put inside a larger 
box, and was surrounded by charcoal. Ice was kept 
constantly on the package,, and the temperature was never 
allowed to rise above 40*' The h&tclung process was 
thus retarded or suspended during the journey. As soon as 
the ova arrived at Newara Eliya they were placed iu hatching 
tanks, and immediately the little fish began to appear, all eyes 
and tail, and none the worse for their travels iu the embryo 
state. When about two months old they were considered 
capable of beginning life on their own account, and little colo- 
nies have been turned down at Newara Eliya , and in the 
surrounding neighbourhood 0 


A very full and satisfactory account of the best sugar indus- 
try in California is given by Prof. E. W. Qilgard, in the Sep- 
tember number of the Overland Monthly * From this account it 
appears that the working results of the beet sugar factory at 
Alvarado “have, for the past two years, been on a level with 
those of the best European factories,” The principle points of 
peculiar adaptation of a certain portion of California to this 
industry are mentioned , the chief of these is the dry atmos- 
phere by means of which the beets, after gathering, can be 
kept several months with little expense for protection. Ano- 
ther advantage is that “the absence of summer rains in ordinary 
seasons does away with a large portion of the expensive ma- 
nual labour iu hoeing and weeding, which forms a considerable 
item in the cost of production ” in Europe and in the Atlantic 
States. It also appears that a higher sugar per centage is secured 
in the California beets than those employed in the best Europe- 
an factories. The conclusion is, that there U»“ abun- 
dant reason for the assertion that the beet sugar industry Bhould 
be successful in California if anywhere, unless an unfriendly 
commercial policy on the part of the Government should inter- 
pose artificial obstacles” The Alvarado factory “ has been ex- 
posed to adverse conditions to the fullest extent, in the most 
direct competition with the cheap product of plantation labour 
imported free of all duty from the Hawatian Islands under the 
provisions of a so called reciprocity treaty, which while ostensibly 
reciprocal in principle, in practice works ail one way.” The writer 
estimates that Alameda and Santa Clara counties alone can yield 
an anuual product of 760,000,000 pounds ; but other portions 
are well adapted to this industry, so that “ California alone 
could readily supply the entire present and prospective sugar 
consumption of the United States and still leave ample room for 
orchard and vineyards and the production of the home supply of 
breadstuff* •” 

* * 

♦ 

We are indebted to our Lahore contemporary for the in- 
formation that the Agricultural Department of the Punjab has 
made an attempt to introduce a new strain of cattle into the 
Upper Himalayas, iu which region the cattle are poor, and aU 
but milkless. The breeds of the lower hills or plains are use- 
less for this part of the country, as they can neither stand the 
climate nor climb about the rocky precipices and mountain 
slopes, over which the native animals clamber like goats v Un- 
der these circumstances, the only hope of improvement seemed 
to lie in the introduction of some European breed, and the cat- 
tle from the mountains of Brittany have been cbfesen for the 
purpose. A good omen of success is found in tl^p circumstance 
that the Brittany breed has been introduced with considerable 
success into the mountainous regions of Italy. A Bifttany bull is 
a small, wiry, active, little animal, in every way suited in size 
£nd appearance for mating with the indigenous breed of the 
higher hills. The cow, email as she is, not much bigger than * 
calf of the plains' breed, gives six seers of milk* The Punjab 
Government has adopted the wise plan of distributing the cat- 
tle among planters and others who are likely to take special 
care of them, in Kumaon, the&angra Valley, Simla and elaa- 
wbew, ta the egriMte that a coctaio percent*^ ofthe young 
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stock shall be made amiable for future distribution. The na* 
tives of the hills have expressed an unbounded admiration for 
the pretty little animals, following them in crowd i as they pass* 
ed along the roads, and the European gentlemen to whom they 
have been consigned, evince a great interest in them ; one proud 
owner oven building a special house with glass windows for the 
M Bilati gai '* which were entrusted to his care. The cattle are 
apparently, from all accounts, as little fastidious as the indigen- 
ous hill animals, and eat heartily of grasses and shrubs that the 
plains' cattle will not touch ; their milk also is richer, while 
their offspring, after a few months old,are far larger and strong* 
er than the hill calf eighteen mouths and even two years old. 
We shall await with considerable interest the result of this 
experiment, 

# * 

-# 

Wk take the following notes from a report regarding Indian 
products at the late Indo-Colonial Exhibition 

In the matter of hides, India is a long way ahead ol the 
Colonics. In the course of the last five years, there were 
exported from this country 28,582,715 hides, known as “kips, 
aud 721,(122 ordinary hides of Bombay, Kurrachee, and Calcutta, 
buffaloes, the nearest approach to which is the importation from 
the Cape of 1,7*15,082 hides, salted and dry, and 88,701 
kips and skins. With reference to sugar, we are Informed 
that the world’s production amounts to live million 

tons annually, in addition to what is made for home 
consumption in India, China and other tropical couatriee, 
about which nothing certain is known. Of these five 
millions, oue*balf ie produced from sugar cane and one-h alf 
from sugar beet, though the latter holds its place in the market 
only through the aid of Government subsidies. With regard 
to Indian coffee, the exhibits from Mysore, Coorg, aud the 
Nilgherry districts are pronounced “ remarkable for their high 
average excellence, and for the presence of many of the points 
which, in the eyes of connoisseurs, constitute the nearest 
approach to perfection, vis., size, colour, smoothness plumpness, 
and weigi^of the berries ” The teas chiefly in request at the 
Exhibition were the Darjeeling and Ceylon varieties. The 
total quantity of tea sold at the Exhibition was no more than 
47,239 lbe. or 23,(106 lbs. of Indian produce, 23,080 Ceylon, aud 
547 Natal. In addition to what was thus disposed of in packages, 
the consumption of ludian tea amounted to 5,784 lbs., or 347,040 
cups ; of Ceylon tea to <5.055 lbs., or 303,300 cups, aud of Natal 
tea to 1144 lbs,, or 20,040 cupa. The tea industry was represented 
in the Exhibition by 1,374 specimens, mostly shown in glass 
vessels, ufe., 084 from India, 024 from Ceylon, 37 fr >m Natal, Hi 
from Fiji, 9 from Johore, aud 4 from Jamaica. The use of machi- 
nery, iustead of hand labour, as in China, is highly commended 
as greatly reduciug the probability of contamination, aud ab 
tending to preserve the aromatic properties natural to the leaf. 

T«e question of the participation of Government in the cin- 
chona industry has agaiu beeu brought forward by the Madias 
Chamber of Commerce, We quoted last week a powerful article 
from the NUgiri Express on this subject, in which our eontew 
porary put the matter in a nut shell. We urged long ago that 
the only excuse the Government had for maintaining tbeir 
extensive plantations, was their benevolent (') object of finding 
u cheap and fit febrifuge for the fever-stricken people 
of India* But surely two millions of trees in southern India 
alone are not needed for the accomplishment of the object in 
view, especially when we consider that the net revenue from 
these two million trees amounted to nearly five lakhs of rupees! 
We suggested some time ago that these plantations should now 
be made ov$r to private enterprise, save a small number of 
trees, sufficienfcto carry on the experiments upon which Mr. 
Hooper has been engaged for so many years. It is when the 
Government occupies the position of a grower for the public 
mark# that it comes into competition with private enterprise, 
and in this respect it is net the position, we think, that*a 
great Government should oooupy, It is time now that a change 
took pktoe in this matter ; a change which we hope is not far 
distant if we are to accept what a contemporary states as a fact . 
•’TheGovormneut of India it appears have called upon the Nilgin 
authorities to furnish iuloremkion as to the acreage under 
0ecb*»a catovMtea w UweefclMio mtmlftr of pbQt$stan£og 


on the land, and the estimated outturn obtained last year ; and 
the collector has accordingly asked owners of cinchona estates for 
these particulars. This information is said to be required for • 
statistical pnrposes ouly,but statistics are always used or misused 
for some purpose, aud if it is to relieve planters of the heavy 
land-tax they have to pay whether their estates yield or not, we 
heartily welcome this unexpected interest of the Govern- 
ment iu an enterprise which has been the ruin of many.” 
We trust sincerely it is not for 1 statistical purposes * only that 
the information baa been called for, but to consider the expediency 
of reduciug the Government share in the cinchona industry as a 
profitable investment, 

a w 

* 

A (.'ORKSBroNOEXi of the Times of India writing about man- 
goes. says *. “Whether the Mandalay mango is, ss many stoutly 
maintain, equal to the Bombay mango, may be left an open 
question. That it should be even compared to the delicious 
fruit for which your city is famous shows, how good it must be. 

It certaiuly has an extremely delicate flavour, so delicate, in- 
deed, as occasionally to bailie the taste altogether , but no one 
who knows what a really good Bombay mango is.will ever think 
the Madalay fruit to be compared to it. However, this being 
a free country every one is welcome to their own opinion, and, 
having just returned from a trip iu the jungles round some out- 
post, I am able to bear witness without fear of contradiction to 
the immense superiority of the common mango as it grows iu 
the jungles of Burmah, over the same variety of the fruit as it 
is found in India. Nothiug can be more pleasant than 
when, after having riddeu from day-break, you arrive 
at your destination about mid-day, and are received 
by the headman of the village with a good-will offering 
consisting of a basket of the best mangoes grown in the 
village. Y u have beeu riding at a foot-pace in order not 
to outstrip^ he baggage and escort, and the delightful sensation 
of gettiugpff your little Barman pony, stretching your cramped 
logs, and [heu falling to at the basket of mangoes, is quite 
exquisite. Tbe fiuit itself is, for the most part, very like a 
jargonelle pear in shape, the skin being green or yellow with a 
tinge of pink The flivour ie very delicate, and the total 
absence of the taste of turpentine gives the jungle mango of 
Burmah an immense pull over his Indian brother. There is one 
particular kind of maugo, the skin of which is very green, aud 
the fruit itself inside is of a pale yellow and full of juice, while 
as to its exact flavour it is impossible to decide, uutil one has 
‘^teu at least a dozen, whether it reminds one most of a straw- 
berry or an apricot, ot both combined.' Mr. C. Maries, the 
great authority ou ludiau mangoes, might study this particular 
specie 3 Mandalay mango. 

THE INDIAN WHEAT TKADE. 

| From the cultivator s poitit of view.} 

Ti ft a curious fact that, while the wheat trade of this 
country has beeu discussed from the point of view of the 
Expo* ^r, the buyer in Liverpool or London, and the middle- 
man, oue has thought fit to put the matter before the public 
from the cultivator’s point of view. This unfortunate indivi- 
dual has beeu painted as black as possible. He is described as 
a eoiyiervative of the most pronounced type, and quite callous to 
the ^ants of the trade, so long as he cau eke out sufficient for a 
bare /living. What are to him the demands of European 
countries in the matter of clean or unmixed grain ’l What oares 
he for improved methods of cultivation, or the future deteriora- 
tion of the land, so long as he can borrow from the mahajan 
a sum sufficient to raise a crop that will pay his debt to the 
iatter, and leave him a small surplus to feed himself and hj» 
family upon The future to him is a blank. Theae atgjpme of 
the characteristics of the ryot, at leaet, what we are accustomed 
to regard as true attributes of a class of people of whom little is 
known beyond the village where they dwell* Aud yet a closer 
study of the ryot and his surroundings elicits facta of which per- 
haps few outside the ‘ring’ are aware. Haviug had many oppor- 
tunities of coming m con twot with this ‘unit' (for he is that 
from a statistical point of view), iu his home, iu tbp course of 
business, I shall here endeavour to give yon* reader* 
somoni tbtfWWHMWby it has a* yet been tomi iwpoeeiW* to 
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ludnoe 1 unit 1 to take to scientific method* of cultivation 
io general, aud of growing wheat in particular m a eeparate crop, 
and adopting precautions in threshing the grain so as to free it 
from dirt and mixture. Before proceeding auy farther, I should 
dmre etate that my remark* refer to the system of carrying on 
the trade in wheat on the Bombay side ; but I have scarcely 
any doubt that the practice is general throughout India— *afc auv 
rate, I found it so in the North-Western Provinces aud Oudh, 
Some five years ago, having a little money which I was 
anxious to invest to the best advantage, I conceived the idea of 
beomiug what you oali a middleman; not iu the senne of buying 
at a price ruinous to the ryot, aud thereby enriching myae i 
dishonestly at his expense, but in a fair way, I was told that it 
was the practice with the cultivators in the neighbourhood 
of Kutuee, on the G. I. P. Railway, (where I was stationed at 
the time) to farm out their crops, i.e., to sell to the highest 
bidder their standing crops, when about a foot or so high, 
leaving it to the latter to harvest it, the ryot continuing 
to teud the fields as if the crops were his own property. 
Part of the money to be paid in advance, as earnest money, 
and the remainder when the harvest was completed. It will 
thus be seen that, although under these circumstances the 
purchaser would be a middleman, yet, lie was the ryot da 
facto , having made himself responsible t<» r tht crop, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent. In this way l carried on business 
for some time. Iu the majority of cases I was a considerable 
gainer by the transaction, but oocasionally I suffered heavy 
losses owiug to unfavourable seasons. I thus had ample 
opportunities of coming in close contact with the ryots or cul- 
tivators. 

It was a puzzle to uie at first why these people look so little 
pains with their harvested crops in threshing tho^raiu. But 
when I myself became a ryot, as it were, t lux reus >n was 
apparent enough. The agents of the large expmt lams iu 
Bombay purchased the gtaiu from bnvihd* maddh’iu tn, 
who, having none but their own interests to tel ve, bmt down 
the prices of wheat asked for by the iy»»t to the lowfsl limit, 
and to my certain knowledge, 1 rarely lemcmbei t«. Iiav4 known 
a higher price than ten annas per mauud to ha\e been J:ud the 
ryot for his grain. The middleman usually sold his purchase 
to the Bombay firm's agent at about one rupee or one rupee 
and four auuas per maund, while the same grain was selling 
at Bombay at something like three uipees per maund It 
will thus be seen what an enormous profit was made on 
the origual price paid to the lyot, I sold my grain Uraci 
to the agent or to the bunniub, ami so avoided the* treeing 
by the middleman proper, and having taken som^uiun to 
have the grain as clean as poasile, got slightly highet priced* 
for it. 

Tak‘ >g these oiicumsUucea into consideration, I would ask , 
Of what Interest is it to the cultivator to take extia pans to 
clean his graiu ? Why he won i get higher pi ices fo» il to he 
sure !” you will exclaim. Notso, however. Suppose you offered the 
ryot two pi® ou every mauud of wheat, if he undertook til sup 
ply you with cleau graiu. This would mean considerably more 
than the five per ceut. deducted for impurities by the esSfoi 1 
firms. But the inducement is not sufficient ; it wouhi jAan 
ten annas and six pies per mauud, a price that would lady 
cover the oost of production, and allow a very small mar*® of 
profit. When you remember that most of these ryots cultilate 
no more then ten or twenty biyhas, the ruinous nature of this 
price for the grain will be understood. How canyon then esuect 
a ryot to take extra pains to thresh his graiu clean 1 J t i*4ot 
worth his while. Even I was disheartened, and gave up Jhe 
business. The prices offered at the source of supply were ridicu 
lously low, and not worth the trouble of taking extra pains to 
clean the grain. 

As regards improved methods of cultivation, it is out of the 
question so far as the small cultivators are concerned. The 
ryots hav£j)0 incentive to adopt improved methods. 1 do not 
say that large landholder*, or, more properly ryots who hold 
leasee of large tracts of land, could not, or do not, apply these 
improved methods. Some of them do, as I know from 
pironal experience. But it is a libel on the ryots 

gene . ally to say that they are not sufficiently keen* 
sigh *4 to know that these methods would improve the out- 
turn of their crop# f but as I have said before, there i? no iu 


centavo ; the inducement is not sufficient. The remedy’ lies 
with the purchasers of wheat. Let them send their agents 
to important centres, such as Kutoee. and instruct the latter to 
deal diroot with the cultivators, offeiing them fair prices ; and 
I have no doubt that a visible improvement in the condition 
of the grain would bs the result. 

I have read with some interest the article iu your paper of 
the 18th instaut, by a F. B, IL S., on this subject, which 
suggested this paper, 

T. H. ML. 

THE COTTON INDUSTRY IN JAPAN, 

Mu G. H. Lovutord, the British Vice Consul at Tokyo, 

| Japan, has submitted a moBt valuble report on the cotton in* 
j dustry iu Japan, which should have a wide interest iu India, 
j The 7 me* of India has reviewed the report at length, and we 
■ canuot do better than reproduce below what our contem- 
porary has to say on the subject 

| Ouo of the most Interesting and valuable of the series of trade 
| reports by her Majesty's representatives abroad, Is one recently 
t sent In by Vice-Consul Longford, of Tokyo, In regard to tha 
! native cotton manufactures of Japan. It Is luoidly arranged. Is 
* exhaustive without being prolix, and oontains many praotloal hints 
that merit earnest attention. The advloe given Is no donbt 
primarily Intended for fjanoashire, bat as Bombay and Lancashire 
have precisely similar interests at stake, and are engaged in 
! open and legitimate competition, It will be well for those engaged 
In the trade here to weigh carefully and lay to heart the lessons 
deduced from the past, aud the hints thrown out for guldanoe 
la the future, tha? may be gleaued from Mr. Longford's able re 
port. The dooumeut, though dealing specially with Japan, has 
; something more uian a olrcumsorlbed looal importance, inasmuch 
; as many of the facte contained therein may be generalised and 
‘ applied to the cotton trade In alt other Eastern markets. The 
etory of the Japan cotton trade, as will be seen from what follows, 
contains muuh matter lor congratulation aud justifiable pride so 
far as Bombay Is concerned. Manchester on the other hand 
can read It only with feelings o i humiliation and re- 
gret, mingled with a oonsoloutness that, after altj^she ta 
‘ bat reaping the fruits of her own sowing. The first point 
to be dealt with is how far Japan relies on her own ootton pro- 
duction aud manufactures, and to what extent she resorts to 
imports from abroad. The cotton plant of Japan, It may be 
mentioned, has a short but fine staple, aud is grown pretty wall 
over the whole Empire. In another column we reproduce from 
Mr. Longford’s report some highly Interacting details regarding 
the Japanese method of cultivation, as alec the native methods 
Of ginning, carding, spinning, and weaving. The average auunal 
orop of cotton In Japan, based on the returns of the seven 
years ending lbS-f, le 131, 000, 0001 bs. weight. After allowing 
for the lose In glnulng and carding (about two-third#), there 
remain about 44.000,000 lbs., which figures represent the amount 
| of cotton wool aunually obtained by native production The 

- the statistics of the same period of sevcu years, is 3.000,000 lbs, 

) —an import by the way ou which it is to he noted the returns 
j of the year 1885 show a very large increase. Making an allow 
( ftuce for loo In carding, the eutire auuual supply of ootton wool 
la Japan may be set down as between 46,000,000 and 47,000.000 
lbs. Of this total Mr. Longford, from careful inquiries, estimates 
that three- tenths are unlllsed for stuffing purposes, and the re 
malniog seven- tenths for spinning Into yarn. OI this seven tenths, 
one-seventh Is used for sewing, embroidery, and the remaining six 
sevenths are woven into oloth. As ootton wool loses scarcely any 
of Its weight In spinning, we thus arrive at the calculation that 
about 28, 000,000 tbs, of oatlve-raade yarn are annually woven Into 
ootton doth in Japan. 

j Turning now to imports, we have to oonsldsr first ootton yarn, 

I »nd then ootton piece-goods, The import of ootton yarn from 
England and Bombay Is now, Mr Longford tells us, so Targe that 
this staple Is considered by English merchants In Yokohama as the 
principal Item In the British trade with Japan, In 1385 Represent- 
ed nearly one-third of the entire velne of British Import*, Including 
those from India. Tsklng the tame seven years for which tha 
figUtes as to native produotloo are available, we find that the aver- 
age annual import of yarn Into Japan Is 34, 000, OOOlbs. Adding 
to this the amount of the native yarn, we have the total average 
supply of cotton yarn In Japan for weaving Into cloth as being 
62 ooo. oooibs. The mot! important ttfftt to be noted Is thd 
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Japan U year?? obtaining leu and leu of it$ foreign game from 
Migland, and more from Bombay, Ths subjoined labia ahowi 
at a glonoe the great ohange that baa bean brought about 9 % th 


ipaot of six yean :— 

Yean Import of Cotton loport of Cotton Yarn 

Yarn from England, from Bombty, 

tbi, Ihs. 

1880 ... 38,746,000 ...... 4,363.000 

1881 ... 29,407,000 ...... 7,173.000 

1882 ... 24.688,000 ...... 8.717,000 

1883 ... 22.275,000 10,579,000 

1884 ... 19,516,000 8,718,000 

1886 ... 16,174,000 12.355.000 


In ragnrd to lha native manufaotura of ootton, a fall aooount of 
whloh wo give In another oolamn In Mr. Longford's own words, It 
Is nnneoMiary bare to write In detail. We woald draw attention, 
however, to the following striking faote, namely, that by the na 
Mve prooeeeee a day's work (ten hoars) at glanlog glvee only a 
little over throe lbs, of ginned ootton, a worker engaged In carding 
can In a day only deal with nbont 10 to 20 lbs. weight of raw cot 
ton, and In aplnntng only about 1 lb, of yarn can be turned oat 
In a day. In spinning, however, the Japanese are having recourse 
largely to English methods, there being now In the country no fewer 
than twenty-one spinning factories worked by foreign machinery. 
But weaving Is still purely a domestic industry, being carried on by 
the old-fashlned hand-loom. Now, to come to the crux of the whole 
question, It Is an undoubted faot, extraordinary as It may appear- 
and scandalous also, as will be shown— that the native hand-loom 
weaver oompetes suooessfully with, and, Indeed, beats .the Linaa- 
ehlre manufacturer 1 The result Is that, daring recent years, 
the Import of ootton piece-goods from England has fallen heavily 
and steadily both In amount and In value. In 1879 the number of 
yards Imported wss 97,163,000, of the value of £1,195,000 ; In 
1884 the figures had fallen to 43,362,000 yards, of a value of 
£506,000. 

The cause for this remarkable and lamentable decline lies beyond 
all possibility of doubt In the bad quality of the English ootton 
pleoe-goods now Imported for sale to the Jspsness. English 
shirtings Imported In 1860 were In wearing oapaolty quite equal to 
anything produoed by hand work In Japan, and were at the same 
time sumior In appearance. They were entirely free from sizing, 
stood alRongh nsage, and accordingly osme rapidly to the front, 
meeting with a ready sale at high prloes. As Mr. Longford writes, 

•« the very name of English shirtings was then synonymous with 
good quality, and good money's worth." Now all Is changed, Of 
late years quality and durability have been sacrificed for appearance 
and cheapness. The English shirtings now sent to Jspan are load- 
ed with sloe, they tsar rapidly, they will not stand a single washing; 
when died their colours run together and soon entirely fade, and 
after being worn a short time as linings— almost the sole " base use" 
they are now put to In Japan— they are even found to be worth- 
less for household purposes when torn up Into dusters, washing 
olothes, wrappers, Ac. The Japanese cf moke", on the other hand, 
the oorrelatlve of the Imported shirtings, Is described as wearing 
for years and years and standing washing without tearing or shrink- 
ing, garments made from It being often aotually handed down 
from father to ion. Ne»dl»s* to say, after a few years' 

experience of the attraotlve-looklng but useless English 
article Imported of reoent years, the Japanese now turn awsy 
from It with disgust, and have returned to the old native 

hand-loom woven ootton. Thus, after all, as we have before 

remarked. It may be truly said that Manchester Is only 
reaping the fruits of her own sewing. The moral Is euffi 
olently obvious. If the English ootton manufacturer Is to 
regain his position la Japan and extend his trade In that 
oountry— the field Is tinly an Immenss one, almost every 

person In a population of 37,000,000 using ootton plsoe-goods 
In some form or another— he mast return to the prlnolple 
Of only supplying a thoroughly good and durable article. The 
sacrifice of all oonelderatlons to that of mere oheapnees oan, 
In the end, lead to bat one reenlt— the trade will go to 
other hands. Bat the lesson Is not for Manchester alone or 
for the oottop Industry alone. It le for the whole Empire and 
for all the department! of trade to take It to heart, and be 
warned In aims not to go and do likewise. 

Aooobding to an enthaslaetlo Bordeaux paper, the olnohogae 
grown In the Frenoh bland ol 14 La Reunion," near Msdsgasoar, 
are likely at last to yield their first appreciable orop of bark, No 
•etlmatee of the probable yield are given, bat It doee not mm to 
ha likely to materially ifital the price of quinine. 


THE INDIAN WHEAT CROP, 1866-87, 

Wx are indebted to the Government of India in the Bevennt 
and Agricultural Deportment, for the following final genera^ 
memorandum on the wheat orop of the seroon 1886-87 
The third and final report on the condition and prospects of 
the wheat harvest of 1886*87, which has now bean completed In 
all psrta of the oountry, have been reoelved from the Provincial 
Government*. Estimate* have been supplied of the area and 
outturn In the Pnojsb, the Northwestern Provlnoes and Ondh, 
the Central Provlnoes, Bombay and fiarnr. whloh taken together 
comprise In ordinary years nearly three quarters of the tool area 
of wheat cultivation In India, For the remaining one-fourth, 
whloh U oontalned In Bengal and In the Native States of the 
EUjpootana and Central India Agsnolos, Mysore and Ktshmere, 
tbs figures, exospt In the oase of Bengal, are less trust wort by, 
owing to th# ebseuoo of any organised egenoy for testing area 
or outturn, For Bengal a special report hoe for the first time 
been sabmltted thb year, and the estimates are on the whole 
believed to be fairly reliable. The normal area nnder wheat 
In India Is believed to be about 26,000,000 acre#, of whloh the 
average oattarn is estimated roughly at 7,135,000 tons. Details 
of the former estimate are given below 

Aores, 


Punjab 

... 7,000.000 

North-Western Provlnoes and Oudh 

... 5.037.000 

Central Provinces — 

... 4,000,000 

Bombay (tnoiudiug Baroda) 

... 1,888.000 

Berar 

... 807.000 

Bengal (Bshar) 

... 1,134.900 

Bftjpootaaa _ 

... 2,500,000 

Central India 

~ 2.500,000 

Hyderabad 

... 750,000 

Mysorq 

20.000 

Kashmore 

... 500,000 


The wP4e area oallivated In the year 1886*87 le estimated 
to have bifa approximately 26,735.484 oores, with an yield of about 
6,390,69» tons, (This glvee an average yield of about 10 bushels 
of 50lbi Jj each per acre —Ed., I, A,) 

The fallowing table compares the actual area and eutturn of 
the provlooes enumerated, with the area and outturn of avearge 
years 


Province. 

Supposed 

normal 

area, 

Area ascer- 
tained np 
to end of 
April 1887. 

Estimated 
onttarn 
of area In 
oolnmn 3. 

- 

Aores. 

Aorse, 

Tons. 

Punjab A 

tforfth- Western Provlnoes and 

7,000,000 

5,943,400 

1,361,915 

Oudh — . «, 

5,037.000 

4.962,942 

1,732.050 

QeutmlJProvtaoes 

4.030,000 

4,297.949 

860.0C0 

Bombay (Including Baroda) ... 

1,883,000* 

2,860.454+ 

801,400+ 

Borar | 

807,000 

938.938 

133,419 

Total .». 

18,727.000 

18.998,683 % 

4,886,784 


noluslve of Barods, but exoluslvt of the other Native States 
undfi the poUHoai control of the Government of Bombay. 

t i^oluilve of area and oattarn for Native States (besides Baroda) 
and u-jthe political oontroi of the Government of Bombay, amount- 
ng 5 an estimated area of 608,254 aorta end estimated yield of 
186, |00 tons. 

T&e following table shows the latest estlmatess of the arse and 
outj&rn for Bengal and the Native States. The figures for 
'e^al India and Kashmirs are Identical with those given lost 
uo revised figure* being available. In all oases the figures 


represent merely roqgh estimates 




Supposed 

s 

f 

H 

Estmtd, 

Provlnoes. 

normal 

area of oattarn of 


area. 

1886*87 

1886-87. 


Aores. 

Aorta, 

Tons. r 

Bengal (Bshar) 

... 1,134,900 

1,009,335, 

,.400,000 

Be j poo tana 

... 2,500,000 

1,662,300"* 897,769 

Central India 

... 2,500.000 

8,500,000 

600,000 

Hyderabad 

750.000 

1,156,229 

69,565 

Mysore — 

20,000 

8,928 

1,244 

Kashmir* 

600,000 

500.000 

188,888 


Total M 7,404,900 7,736,801 1,601,911 
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The final reports give Ilia following ferthmlars regarding the 
wboal crop, In Iba Central Provtaoee, Iba wbaal baa turned oak 
rather worn ihao waa anticipated fa Iba north of the provinces, 
ijjiere tba 4am ago dona by frost waa more extensive than bad 
been believed, and rather baikar than waa anticipated In kha Nagpora 
oountry. In Barer kha orop ooffarad from wank of molakara 
owing to kha aborknaaa of Iba ordinary monaoon jrelufall, whlla 
la aoma places kha aavara and exceptional ooM whloh followed 
Iba winter ratoi.lndaoed an allaok of real whloh did oonalderabla 
damage. In kha North- Wealern Provlnoaa and Oadh kha waakhar 
toward* kha oloaa of January and beginning of February waa 
abnormally oold, with kha raanlt kbak aarloaa damage waa oaoaad 
by froak to kha wheal orop aa wall aako okhar food gralne. In kha 
Punjab muoh damage waa oauaad ko kha orop by kha failure of 
kha winker mine and by froak and dry wind*, The grain bar* 
▼••lad Is, however, reported ko be In exoellsnt oonditlon, In 
Bombay the orop wae a good deal affected generally throughout 
the preeldtafty by froat and mat brought on by the excessive 
oold. In Bengal exoeaelve rain daring September and Ookober 
made Ik impoadble ko prepare land for wheal in due lime, and 
the orop moreover Buffered from ruek brought on by heavy 
ralna In January. 

Aa ragarda other food gratna and non adlble oropi the following 
Information la furnished In the North-Western Provlnoaa and 
Oudh tba oropa of food greloa have been Inferior ko khoae of kha 
previous year, henoe there exlete a greater demand for wheat 
for looal consumption. It) Bombay the bnj ri (aplked millet) and 
Jowartygreat mlllet)aropa whloh oonalltuka the Important food staples 
of the people, have generally yielded wall. In Bebar also a vary 
fair orop of jowari (great millet), the staple food orop of the 
provlnoe waa gathered* 

The following table compiled from the annual trade report show a 
the exports of wheat from India for the past elx yeari :4- 


one. 


188182 

991176 

1882 83 

707120 

1883 84 

1,047,^4 

1884-85 

792,714 

1885 86 

1,053. Oil 

1886-87 

... 1,113,10] 


The following table ehowa the eh are of each port In the total 
quantity of wheat exported during the last fonr years 2 — 


Porte. 

1883 84 

1884-85 

1885 86 

1886-87 


Tons. 

Tone. 

Toni. 

font, 

§51,898 

Calcutta 

... 380,586 

128.160 

209.483 

Bombay 

M 448,580 

449 655 

530,434 

130,307 

Ksraobi 

... 218,642 

214 719 

312,051 

130.689 

Madras 

76 

65 

93 

1 49 

Rangoon 

- 

115 

964 

1 224 

Total 

.. 1,047,824 

792,714 

1,053,025 

l,lll,167 

The following 

table shows the countries to whloh the 

wh%t waa 

exported 





Counties 

1883 84. 

1884 85. 

1885 86. 



Tons. 

Tone. 

Tona. 


United Kingdom 

... 525.413 

872.249 

603.561 


Italy ... 

22,274 

35,045 

60,913 


Franoe ... 

... 169 895 

165,748 

107 262 


Belgium ... 

... 129,678 

86,934 

183,079 


Egypt - 

... J 65.299 

110,575 

114.807 


Holland ... 

9,637 

4.6J7 

4,296 


Other oonntrios 

25.626 

17,536 

29,107 


Total 

... 1,047,824 

792,714 

1,053,025 

1.113, lj 


A 


The Lima bean la a native of tropical South America, Asia pud 
Afrloa In tboaa countries It grows vigorously and la perennial with 
•eeda thin, of remukable else and excellence In the Southern States 
^ retains these oharaoterlatloa. Transplanted to this ollmato the 
vegetable adapts Itaelf to Its new situation, but undergoes deliberate 
changes ; North It becomes an annual, and able to produce In 
Its short season as greatly aa during the loug season of Its nativity 
The seed of northern production la not so large aa the original one 
and muoh thloksr ; the pod la mors fibrous, the outer skin thicker 5 
the particle* of albumen, staroh and sugar of whloh the saa d la oom- 
posad, are finer and more nearly solid. The germ requires greater 
protection from oold and thla Is given Ik ; the plant loses delloacy 
without parting with its richness, but for this deficiency It oom- 
pw n a t s a by gmH fcred nc llvonoie* 


Miscellaneous Items. 

The oetrioh feathers whloh were sold durlog the month of March, 
at Port Bifaibeth In South Afrloa, realised £20,245. The small 
ostrich experimental farm at Delhi should feel encouraged* 

The opium revenue from three sales of Bengal opium and two 
months 1 pass duly on opium exported from Bombay, has amounted 
to Be, 1, 77,05.950, whloh la Be. 15, 35, 850 lass than the estimate, 
Of this latter sum, Bengal opium contributed Rs. 3,29,20 0, and 
Bombay opium Ba, 12,06,650, 

Tub quantity of tea exported from China and Japan to Great 
Britain from the commencement of th%geason this year to the 19lh 
of May, waa 1,933, 992lba, aa oompared with 2,845.386lba. export* 
ad In kha corresponding period of last season* The axporka to the 
United Skates and Canada wars 4.4391ba„ as against 28,702tbs* 

A China paper ataUs that there Is some probability that before 
long the tea transit trade for Central Asia, Siberia, and Russia, 
from China, will ba diverted to one or both of two new routes, the 
first of whloh le by Vladivostok to the Uealrl, Amur Barkal to 
Irkutsk; and kha seoond, by Nlooloswlsk, vie Ihe Amur and ShUka, 
to Bair kel and Irkutsk. 

Cotton we are told, Is not a fibre, but a plant hair. Ik holds to 
be ipun Into a thread bacauie of peculiar twlete In eaoh hair, shown 
under the miorosoope, especially In polarised light, Linen thread 
may be spun beoauae the fiax fibres have oertaln roughness on their 
surfaces, whloh enable them to ollng together. Henoe It la ltn« 
poaalble to make aa fine linen as ootton cloth, bat It Is maoh stronger* 

I Last year the Government of Victoria voted a considerable sum 
of money In aid of prospecting for quarts reef* and alluvial loads of 
gold. Thla at once oaueed a vigorous search in the aurlferonu 
districts of the colony, and several dleooverlss were mads and duly 
reported to the Minei Department. On Investigation, however, It 
turned out that nous of these dUooverles were likely to provo of any 
great Importance, 

1 The latest use to whloh elsotrlolty has been put Is, to ha Wt eggs* 
The 11 Patent Electrical Mother" is the Invention of a Russian, and 
Is said to be greatly superior to other forme of Inonbators for the 
hatching of eggs by artificial heat* The warmth generated by It Is 
stated to be more regular and oonetant, and It bae the advantage of 
being applicable to many other purpoies where a uniform tempera- 
I ture iereqaired for any lengthy period. 

The improved Frenoh method of preserving wood by the applica- 
tion of lime, says a contemporary, Is found to work well. The plan 
fs to pile the planka In a tank, and to put over all a layer of quick- 
lime, whloh la gradually elaked with water, Timber for mtnee 
requlrea about a week to be thoroughly Impregnated, and other 
wood, more or leaa time according to lie thickness* The material 
acquire* remarkable oonslekenoe and hardness, ftk Is stated, on 
being sub jsoled to this simple prooeae, and the assertion Is mads 
that It will never rot, Beeoh wood prepared In this way for 
hammers aud others tools for Iron works, Is found to acquire the 
hardneas of oak without parting with any of lie well-known 
elasticity and toughness, and it also lasts longer. 

A French physloian bae bsen giving eome oonnsels to smokers. 
He hae found that the disease most frequently Induced by 
smoking Is fatty degeneration of the heart, but he le a smoker 
himeeif and does not advise his pstisnti to forswear long habit* 
That he thinks would cause their last stake to be worse than 
their first. Instead of doing this he lays down a cods of rulea 
for the guidance of smokers to whloh It is to be feared they 
will not pay as muoh attention as they might Never smoke 
fasting isys the doctor. It haa hitherto been suppoaed that 
•moklng waa an exaellent antidote to hanger, and many a traveller 
has certainly found It tobs 10 . A pipe a tightening of Ihe 
belt, and a nip of brandy Is Mr Archibald Forbes* recipe for 
staying a craving stomach, Do not keep a cigar loo long in the 
mouth and do not habitually smoke strong Partogas^-are ex- 
cellent oounaele which a great number of people already follow 
!oryt variety of reasons. The doctor 1 * final advioe la that efgar* 
holders should be frequently oleaned But eurely the enlightened 
and Instructed emoker would as soon think of catling off hie 
of gars altogether as of smoking them through the medium of a 
holder. There ft so methie g to he arid foe emoktog olgersttao 
through • balder that figure I 
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Brio Ari Surgeon R E, Pkab.se, the Principal Mtdloal Store- 
keeper, Madras, lias we learn, says a local paper, been congratulated 
by Government on the sucoessful result o! his experiment of 
locally manufacturing ipiritus either nitrosi — an experiment which 
has not hitherto been tried In Madrai: The Direofeor-Generel of 
Stores In the India Offioe at first suggested the desirability of its 
manufacture here, seeing the very high charges paid for it In 
England. Dr. Pearse has manufactured It at a cost less than It 
could be proonred from England, and of unexceptionable quality. 
Thlfl la but a pioneer effort, and we trust that other drugs might 
similarly be manufactured In Madras, with advantage to the State, 
to whloh end we would suggest that a manufacturing obemist be got 
out from Eog’und by Government and attached to the store depot. 

A great many theories haare been propounded In explanation of 
the mode of formation of ozone in the atmosphere, the latest of 
whfoh Is that of C. Wit rster, whose observations have led him to 
oonolnde that it It formed by the action of sunlight on otoads. 
He states that when clouds are continually formed from above 
they become highly charged with this active form of oxygon, 
whilst those formed from below only contain It In notable quantity 
In their upper layer. This theory has one advantage over many 
others, It admits of confirmation or refutation, both by observation 
and experiment. Artificial olonds are easily formed, may be 
confined In glasa vessels. and there exposed to sunlight. Ordinary 
ozonometer paper contained in the same vessel will at onoe 
display the formation of ozme if it actually ocours. 


Selections. 

THF COTTON INDUSTRY IN JAPAN. 


The following extracts, referred to in our leading oolumns, are 
from a report on the native cotton manufactures cf Japan, presented 
to the Foreign Offioo by Mr. Joseph Q. Longford, onr Vice-Consul 
at Tokyo 

NATIVE method of cultivation. 

There are now many varieties of the original species, and the 
cultivation of the plant varies somewhat in Its details in different 
localttlMj The variations are, however, mostly In dates, and the 
general guiding principles of the several operations are nearly the 
same throughout the whole country, The system, whloh I will 
now describe. Is that followed in the prefectures of Shidzuokn and 
Alohl, both altnated on the east coast, somewhat south of the 
oapltal, and the latter of whloh Is one of tho largest ootton-pro- 
duolog districts In the country 

The land best suited for onttou growing is one of a sandy soil, 
the admixture of earth and sand being lu the proportion of two 
parts earth to one of sand. During the wintor and spring month e 
crops of wheat or barley are raised on It, and It is when 
these corps have attained their full height daring the month of 
May that the cotton is sown. About 50 days prior to tho sow- 
ing, a manure is prepared consisting of chopped straw, straw ashes, 
green grass, rice-bran and earth from the bottom of stagnant 
pools. These ingredients are all carefully mixed together in 
equal proportions and the manure thaa made which is most 
essential. Is then allowed to stand till requred for use. Ton days 
before the time fixed for sowing, narrow trenche about one Inch 
In depth are dug In tho farrowa between the rows of standing 
wheat or barley and the manure is liberally spriuklod along 
them by hand. 

For one night before sowing, tho seed ia steeped in water. It 
Is then taken out slightly mixed with straw ashes and sown (n 
the treoehrs at intervals of a few iuohes. When sown it Is 
oovered with earth to tho depth of half au inch, and gently 
trampled down by foot, Four or five days after sowing, 
the buds begin to appear above the earth and almost simul- 
taneously the wheat or barley between whloh they grow, is 
ripe for the slokle. While the latter to being harvested, 
the ootton can be left to Itsolf, but not for too long, The buds 
appear In^uuob larger numbers than the soil ooutd support If they 
were allowedUo grow ; they have aooordlngly to be carefully thin*' 
ned out so that not more than five or six plants are left In each foot 
of length,* The next process Is the sprinkling of a manure com- 
posed of one part night soil and three parts water, and again, subse- 
quent to this, there aro two further manuiings ; one of a mlxtuu) of 
dried sardines, lees of oil, and lees of rloe beer, which is applied 
about the middle of June when It attained a height 
of four Iuohes; and again, early lu Jaly, when the plant 
ha* grown to a height of six or seven Inches, a farther one of 
algtU'Soil mixed with a larger portion of water than before, 


At this stage the head of the plant Is ploohed off with 
the fiogere in order to oheok the exoesslve growth of the item 
and dirsot the strength Into the branohee, whloh usually number 
five or elx. From theee branohee minor onoe spring, bat the 
latter must be oarefully pruned off as they appear, otherwise 
the full growth of the pod will be greatly Impeded. Secondary 
plants that appear above the ground from the seeds originally 
sown together must be removed with equal speed and care- 
fulness. In the middle of August the flowers begin to appear gra- 
dually. They fell soon after their appearance, leaving in their place 
tbepod or “ peach” (momo) whloh, after ripening, opene In 
Ootober by three or four valves and exposes the ootton ( 
to view. From the first appsaranoe of the ootton fonr days are 
required for tho full opening of the pods, and then the ootton la 
found In the spaoes between each valve. From this time the field 
must be constantly and carefully watched, and eaoh plant Is to be 
ploked the moment It appears fife. The ootton la gathered In bas- 
kets, In whloh It Is allowed to remain till a bright annshlny day 
oomea, when it Is spread out on mats to dry and swell In the enn for 
two or three days. If the watohlng be neglected, and the pioklng 
unreasonably delayed In oonsequenoe, the ootton falls off of itself. 
This fallen ootton may be taken up and dried in the tame way as 
that properly ploked, when any earth that may have adhered to it 
hardens, and oan be easily rubbed off by rolling tho ootton In the 
palms of tho hands. This process Is, however, laborious, and the 
ootton is inferior to that which has been properly picked In due 
time. After drying the ootton may be packed In bags made of 
straw matting, and either sold or, what Is the moro usual course, 
put aside until such time as the farmer’s leisure from other agri- 
cultural operations enables him to deal with It, 

The average yield of ootton in good districts in Japan is about 120 
lbs. to the aore, but, as has been shown, ootton Is only a secondary 
crop, and Undoes not, therefore, represent the whole profit gained 
by the farnYbr from his land : otherwise hls gain would be small, as 
the averagr maiket price of unginned ootton In the two prefectures 
to which 2\ e above description applies was, in the year 1883, only 
a little o//tr 2d. sterling per pound, and In the following year about 
3 d per dKnnd, and, even on these, the prioei now prevailing exhibit 
a oonskf jrable decrease. 

f MANUFACTURE OF COTTON, 

The ^manufacture of ootton In Japan Is still in all Its 
stages largely a domestic ono : In some ife may be said to be 
entirely so, conducted with tlio moat primitive Implements, and 
without the smallest attempt at any logical or economical divi- 
sion a f labours, Gin, spindle and loom are all fonnd 

in the mouse of tho farmer on whose land the ootton was 
originally grown, and cot only what Is required for the wants 
of his ov n fami'y Is rpun and woven by tho female members thereof 
but a a/ plus Is also produced for sale ; throughout the entire coun- 
try, wr f rever cotton is grown, and in many districts also where It 
is not, icaroely a single hamlet can be seen where wheel or loom, 
orbotffare not at work in many hous«s, and it is from the results 
of labfur, carried on by peasant women in this manner, that by far 
the grfater portion of Japanese cotton yarn and ootton piece-goods 
are produced, Several spinning factories with Imported English 
maewnery have been established during the ooursC- of the last 
20 7e a s. I only know of oue similar ootton weaving fac- 
tor/ and that has not been a successful experiment. Other so* 
calf d weaving factories throughout the oouutry consist only of a 
ootfptlon of the ordinary band-looms to the number of 3), 40, 0 
Soli^arcely ever reaching over 100, In ono building or shed, where- 
in falvldual manufacturers have their own special piece-goods 
|e, Factories, even such as the latter, are. however, only to be 
i in the principal cities or prefeotur.il capitals ; elsewhere weav- 
ing as purely domestic as Is the general apinnlng. 

Ginnino. 

hj-flrst operation in the manufacture is that of “ ginning," 
wi^ioh a conducted by means of a small implement called the 
•• rokuro,” or wlndlaes. This consists of two small wooden rollers, 
revolving In opposite directions, fixed in a frame about 12 Inches 
high andSpix in width, standing ou a small platform, the dimensions 
of whloh 'slightly exoeed that of the frame. The operator, usually 
a womanikneels ou the near side of the frame, holding l^rm by her 
weight, works the rollers with one band and with the mmer presses 
the ootton, whfoh she takes from a heap at her aide, between the 
rollers. The ootton pvsses through, falling In small lamps on 
the cfl side of the frame, while the seeds fall on that nearsst the 
woman. The prooeis is not only laborious, but extremely slow* 
The utmost weight of unglnnsd ootton that one woman, working an 
entire day of* say, 10 hours, oan gin Is from eight to ten lbs. whloh 
glvee, la the end f only * Utile ovsr three lbs. weight of ginned oot- 
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too v and bor dally earnings Amount to le»s than 21. A few saw 
gins have been Introduced Into Japan daring the last 15 years, but 
no effort bas been made to seonre their distribution throughout the 
country districts, or teaoh the people at Urge their economy and 
otter advantages, aud It seems probable that the antiquated imple* 
ment above described will continue to be largely used as at present, 
until such time as the co-operation of foreign capital and intelligent 
supervision of labour with native industry may bring about a muoh* 
needed reform In this as In ether branobes of the cotton manu- 
facture, After ginning a certain proportion of the aoed in reserved 
for the Agricultural requirements of the following year. The Inlanoe 
is tent to oil factories, where it is pressed, and yield* about one* 
eighth of ite oapaolty In measurement iu oil, the refuse, after press- 
ing being used for manure. 

CARDING. 

The ginning having been finished in the oouutry dfstrlota, the 
* raw cotton may either be paoked In bales aud sent to the dealers (n 
the olttes, or else the next process, that of carding, may be at ouoe 
proceeded with on the apot, This process Is almost as primitive as 
that of the ginnlog. A long bamboo, sufficiently thin to be fleilble, 
ia fattened at Its base to a pillar, or the corner of a small room. It 
•lopes upward* ito the centre of the room, and from Its upper end 
a hempen cord is suspended. To this i< fas toned the “ bow,” an In* 
etrament made of oak, about five feet in length, two inches iu oir- 
onmferenoe, and shaped muoh as a ladle. A string of ooarae oat- 
got is tightly stretched from end to end of the bow, ami this is 
beaten with a email mallet made of willow, bound at the end with a 
ring of Iron or brass, The raw cotton in its ooarae state is piled on 
the floor just underneath the string of tho bow. The stiiog 
it; oatohes is then rapidly beaten with the mallet, and as 
it rises and falls H oatohes rough cotton, outs it to the r< paired 
degree of fineness removes Impurities from it, and flings it to the 
ofi side of the operator, where it falls on a hempen noli stretohod 
over a four-cornered woodeu frame. The spaces of the net are 
about one-quarter of au inch square, aud through these joy parti, 
eles of dust that may still have adhered to tho oottou faA to the 
floor, leaving piled on top of tho uot the pure oottou woo^ in its 
finished state. 

This work is always performed by a raau, aud by assiduous toil 
throughout a long day, one inau oau card from 1(1 to 20 lb*, weight 
of raw ootton. Payment is made In proportion to the work Jdone, 
an 1 in tho has remote oouutry districts is at the rate of about Id. 
for each lb carded The operation is however performed quite as 
largely in the town as iu the country. There is scaroely a single 
bye-street in Tokyo, in which may not be found a doalor in ootton 
wool*and a passer who at any hour of the day, takes his ataill and 
listens for a few momonts outside ouo of these shops, mow hoar 
from the upper storoy or from the rear of the house the (Jaseleis 
twanging of the bows, and if he enters and looks round wml fiud 
the prooess just described iu full swing. Iu tho town, the wikmeQ 
naturally receive higher wages than in the country ; they aw said 
to be more skilled, aud able to get through a greater arncSmt of 
work, but it would be an altogether excessive estimate to sa J that 
they are able, as an average to oard 2Qiba of raw ootton per dij 


SPINNING AND WEAVING 

In thefirst^f these branches of the oottou manufacture thl Ja- 
panese have largely had reoourse to the aid of foreign maohhwry, 
but It still to a muoh greater extent a domestic one, or at boat |Lr- 
iled on like weaving, In the establishments of ootton traderalln 
which a number of workers, varying from 20 to 100 or more, jjoh 
with her own spinning wheel, are oollooted together 

It would be useless to give a detailed description of this splnfftig 
wheel. It differs In no respsot from that used in Japan 300 years 
ago, or, exoept that bamboo forms an Integral part of the materials 
of which it Is made, from that used In England prior to the inv j 
tlonof the jenny. The cost of one of the wheels shown in ,fe 
Illustration is about 01 ; It will last for five or six yearB ; wlfchj 1 
woman of ordinary skill can spin about 1 lb, of yarn in a day jlf >9o 
hoars, earning thereby about 2d, Women and girls of evej| rge 
are employed on it, jmd in one trader’s establishment, whiok I 
tiled I saw among the workers several children of seven dp elg 
£€gri of age and one venerable dame whose age was statfl to 
over 00* 


^ MACHINE SPINNING 

There are at present In verions parts of Japan in all 21 ^spinning 
(aotorles worked by foreign machinery. Of four of these there Is no 
Information, bat of the remainder one has 120 spindles, eleven 
2,000 spindles, two 3,000 two 4,000 and one 18.000 spindles The 
last mentioned ia the Osaka spinning faotory, established and an* 
tirely owned by a private company ; a majority of the others were 
originally either aeslitod or entirely established by the Govern- 
moat. 


In the monthly reports of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce statistics concerning these factories are usually given. 
According to the report for the month < f September last, nine 
factories were working both night aud.day, for au average of 26 
days in the month ; from four faotorlos there were no returns, 
while the balance varied between 12 and 18 hours per diem for 
nearly a similar average of days. The machinery In all c-.sob, 
has been obtained from Eugland, but in only nine it is driven by 
steam. 

The 0*aka faotory has from a financial point of view been a 
brilliant suooeu tho divtdeud paid on the subscribed capital being 
at tho rate of 1G per oent, A largo increase to it Is now about to be 
made and I believe the order for the necessary machinery bas al- 
ready boon sent to England. Encouraged by its example projects 
for othor similar factories on an equally largo soalo hr* mw being 
freuy mooted aud many J a panes j ootton traders speak ambitiously 
of not only being able to supply all their own wants in rospeot of 
ootton yarn but also to gain to a considerable extent, the market of 
China which lies at their ve»y doors. Certaluly the present nativo 
grown supply of raw ootton Is utterly insufficient to raoet Japan’s 
own wants not to speak at all of a surplus for export; but even 
If there is no increased cultivation of oottou in Japan abundance of 
it oau be bad at little cost from the fertile regions of Southern 
China, where it aan be procured In almost inexhaustible quantities; 
aud onoo western appliances for its manufacture are fre*>Jy used 
throughout the country, there is no reason why the Chlnts grown 
cotton could uot be profitably ro exported at yarn from Japan 

Judging from the accounts published in tho native press of the 
readiness with which iundd are now being provided by private 
investors for various industrial undertakings, it would seem aa if 
there is no laok of capital in tho hands of tho people ; there is now 
a fair supply of skilled upinuers to act as instructors, and both cheap 
and intelligent labour can bo had to any extern: that may bo 
ueoeesary. Strike* or other combinations A working classes 
adverse to the interests of tbolr employe™ are practically unkuown 
aud land and coat of building are loth cheap. With these facta 
before thorn, Japanese traitors my well be justified In entertaining 
their present roseato views of tho possible future of this industry, 
and Eugllsh spinners should, on tho other baud, lock forward to 
tho time when they m r -y find in Japan a strong competitor for the 
Chinese markot 

Only one of the faotorlos already in existence ii In the neighbour- 
hood of Tokyo, and that is the smallest of all, possessing only 120 
spindles. It was, however, among the first established, 
having been erected about 17 years ago. ia tho com- 
meucemeut of its career It mat with many dieoour- 
aging dffioultles, No one knew how to woik it, and in their 
iguorauoe the proprietors engaged iorolgo instructors, who were 
found to be thoroughly Incompetent. These difficulties have, 
however, been overcome ; the mill now works night and day, and 
the proprietor could fiud ample occupation for it were it double ite 
present sizs, As it is, be oau only aooepfc orders to be put in hand 
about three mouths subsquent to the dato of their rcoelpt. and the 
ooutour of the ground on which it Is built prevents auy extension 
of the faotory. 

The machinery consists of one lap or scutching machine, two 
carding and drawing machines, three rovt-rs, five ring-frames with 
144 spindles each, and one double reel , the wholo driven by a 
water wheel working up to 15 horse power. There are two relays 
of workers, woi king alternately night and day, *11 of whom are 
lodged and fed eutiroly on the premises The dally wages paid 
(luoludlng estimated value of hoard and lodging) are:— 

Man in charge of scutching machine. Is, ; woman at carding 
and drawing maohlnes lQd ; at rovers, lOd. ; at ring frames (one 
woman or two apprentices to each frani*) 7d ; at double reel 
(one woman on eaohsid ), 7 1 ; two forewomen, each Is, A small 
gratuity is made at certain periods out of the profits to each 
worker, all of whom look upon the Interests of their employers as 
bolng also their own, aod in consequence, oau be relied upon to 
perform Ihelr respective shares of work to the very host of their 
abilities, 

Japanese vabn spun ev machinery. « 

* The yarn spun 11 on the reverse,” that being muoh better suited 
to Japanese requirements tbau tho ordinary English yarn ; It 
varies from No. 10 to No. 20, but the sizes most in deyuud are 
from Noe, 12 to 16, and its average selling price is about 4 lb. per 
picul (I33ibi,). Quotations in Yokohama for English cotton yarn, 
Nos. 16 to 21 reverse, are about 61 tor the same quantity, 
and if the selling price above stated la correct, it 
would seem that the yarn most desired by the Japanese 
oan be produced by the aid of foreign maohinery 
mot* cheaply than it ew be l»pqtU4lt?BEogl*a4— ft 09* which/ 
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oomblnad with the Increased development ol factories of ihla ds- 
MrtpHon In Japan, affords bnl an unpromising outlook for the Bog* 
ltoh trodo In thli staple. 

Weaving. 

It hae beso already elated in this report thot there li only one 
ootton wearing factory In Japan worked by fcrtlgn machinery, and 
that, I believe, Is at the present moment standing Idle. Apart from 
that single faotory. almost the entire ootton weaviog Indmtry In 
Japan Is oarrled on by means of the old f eshloned band-loom. 

In a few plaoee I bare seen a slight Improvement on this, by 
which the weaver's hand In the operation of throwing the shuttle 
has been replaced by a simple bat effective meohanloel arrangement 
the original Idea of whloh was evidently obtained from foreign 
maoblnery. A small pnlley Is suspended from the upper 
rod of the frame, and a string pasting over the 
pnlley Is united with two other strings fastened' at their 
other ends to shuttle raoers on the shed, at each side of the 
loom. The weaver In thlsoase has fu addition to working the 
reed only to pall the string over the pnlley when the shuttle 
Is shot backwards and forwards with great rapidity. I should 
state however that I have only seen this improvement In 
operation on looms muoh wider than the generality Jnrhioh were 
used for weaving ootton doth not of the neual Japanese dimen- 
stone. but of the width that rendred It suitable for being made 
up Into European olothlng. 

WAGES OF HAND WEAVERS. 

In the oountry districts where several looms are collected 
together In the establishment of one mannfaotnrer the wages 
usually paid to weavers for a working dey of 10 hours may be 
stated at an average of 6J. without board and lodging, and two 
days are usually reckoned as tho time neoessvry for weaving 
the pieoe of olotb a little over 34 feet In length. In the district 
however In whloh I obtained this Information, only the better and 
more durable classes of oloth were woven. In the cheaper qualities 
the cost of weaving Is considerably under that juet stated and In 
the more remote country distrlote throughout the Interior the'ioali 
of wages le also much lower. 

COCONUT TISSUE AND FIBRE. 


(Straffs Timet , Maroh 2lsl) 

A raODUOXiVE ol Frenob origin ii now beginning to attraot at- 
tention In Europe. Several years ago a French naval officer, Pall* 
dela Barriers by name took note of the very remarkable compressible 
properties of the oellnlar tissue underlying the bark of the oooonnt 
tree. From this subtense he has prepared a material passing by 
tho osme of cofferdam. The cellular tissue In question has the 
peculiar properly of oloseiy compressing Itself, and then again ex- 
panding to the fnlleet extent after a projectile had gone through It, 
by oloelng up the hole and thereby preventing the water from forcing 
its way within through the opening. It acta as an automatic stop 
per. The discovery Is of Importance. The eub joined particulars 
•how that It has been quite unexpectedly found to be serviceable in* 
another direction than that of war. We may here atate that Miss 
Wood has discovered a stopping material atill more approaohlog per- 
faction than coconut tissue, as regards Its compressible quality. 
Wood It a., as this material Is oalled. itrongiy resembles vulcanised 
oaoulohcno. Experiments have been made In Britain with dleoe lined 
with woodite and exposed to fire from Nordsnfeldt machine guns, at 
right angles and under an angle of 45 degrees. The woodite facing 
and the Iron discs were liUri* ly strewn with projeotlles. After the 
experiments when the dleoe wore examined not a hole was to.be eesn. 
A few dleoolonred spots only showed the plaoee where the projectiles 
bad impacted. No dents were noticeable. The closing op was per. 
fact. Miss Wood bad sought for this matsrlsl with ths object of 

S roteotlng torpedo boats, the hulls of whloh ere ao 

ght ana so easily damaged by the smallest projeotUe 
if. Germain, a young French ohsiuist, has hit upon the 
Idea of turning the fibres of the oooonnt to account 
In solving gaits another question. It Is well known that very 
generally electric batteries are at present oomlng Into uie, for 
house bells and telephones, for military requirements, and for naval 
■purposes. These batteries contain fluid snbetanoia whloh might 
spill or leak* Now, an empty battery la utterly worthless for the 
end In view. Moreover, these fluids, however oarefully compound- 
ed, are liable to give rise to stains and burns, Ao. It le troe that 
formerly there was some thought of filling the batteries with 
aoldulated, moist sand, sawdust, sponge, Abo. but those substances 
Inoreaeed too muoh the electric resistance M. Germain has fixed 
hie attention on tho fibre of the oooonnt and has thereby 
achieved Important results. He utilises not the Inner tissue 
Of ths nut but the outer fibres. The raw material Is separated, 
stamped^*) powder, and cleaned. The produot turned oat, 
looks then like powdered o mm* Its density amounts to no 
more than 0*08. Its oompresribleneae la anon that, by pressure 
with the hand only, Its volume one be diminished oneblcd When 
thus oompreeeed the material p os s esses a density of 0 22 wbtsb is 
8 or 4 tunes that of sponge, Its absorbent properties greatly ex- 
ceed those of all other known substances- ft takes up Its own 
volume of water, and strangely "enough. Its whole ? olnase amounts 
then to hardly a Mile move than that of the fluid alone. It is a 

Minaum f mm mm <*«* 


tbs substances with which it baa been mingled. It Is perfectly 
Insoluble In most adds, salt* and lyes# Under these olrounutanoee, 
batteries without fluid adjunots have been Invented. Some have 
even been put together of great power and remarkable lightness, 
Ths electric resfsteno* on application of ths oosennt fibres Is almost 
the same as when fluids without fibres, are need, M. Germeiri* 
method of applying eleotrioally the so-called cofferdam and woodite, 
makes It possible to put batteries together, whloh oennot become 
exhausted with the additional advantages of handiness and light* 

td ao* 


In course of time, this will load to light batteries and 
oumniatore, tnteoded as eleotrlo motors for oars, torpedo beats, and 
balloon#. The above described discoveries show that wests pro* 
dnots often only need research, conducted In the right eplrit to he* 
come useful and serviceable In ths arts and sotsnoss. 

JOHNSON GRASS. 


The following letter, reoetved by the Secretary of the Planters 
Aieoolatton, from Mr.D, Wilkinson, aooompsnylng a small paoket of 
the above gram seed, waa read at the meeting of the committee held 
on Thursday evening last and la now published tor general Informa- 
tion, It will be noticed that peokets of the seed can be obtained 
from the Secretary, upon application to this office, 

11 To the Secretary, 

•• Plantera’ Aaioolatlon. 

•• Sir,— Having just received from the Department of Agrlonl* 
tnre, U. 8. America, a small quantity of • Johnson grass' Sarghun 
Balapeuse seed, I beg herewith to forward a paoket for distribution 
through your aeaoolatlon, to etook breeders and those Interested la 
the Improvement of pasturages In the oolony, by the Introduction of 
suitable grasses. Perhaps 1 ought to state something of the history, 
and how I obtained the aeed of this very highly recommended 
■peolee, end for general Information, what Is known of It, 

11 la reading the Australian lo America (by Mr. Dow, special 
correspondent of the Melbourne Leader , a book full of useful any 
Interesting Information) in the ohapter on • Grasses,' Mr. Dow 
aays 1 The Johnson -grass has strong, vigorous root*, like sugar, 
cane, and has an abundance of long broad leaves. It 

growa to a considerable height when cultivated, for bad 
on bottom lands, while It thrives well as a pasture grass 
on the uplands, being hardy and restate drought.' Acting on 
his recomiAcadetten that ' any person desirous of trying any of 
these apeclM grasses described should apply to the botanist of the 
h\ Department of State, Washington.’ I received a most 
’Id courteous reply, with some of the seed from F. O. 

Atiiq., the acting Commissioner of the department, who 
■hall be pleased to send you a large quantity, bat • am 
r eat riot myself to a small quantity by mall only, whloh 1 
»f il reach yon safely and prove to be the nucleus ol supplying 
f)le forage plant to your colony. 1 From the same authority 
' i thus described 1 1 It Is a perennial rapid grower, having 

like roots, or more properly, underground stems, every 
joint of which la capable of developing a bud. These literally fill 
the ground. Short pieces of roots planted In rowa two feet apert, 
and from one to two feet in the row qulokly form a sod over the 
eutire rurfaoe. It is exceedingly difficult to eradicate. Do not sow 
where you expaot to cultivate the land. Some plantations 
ion-grass are more valuable, sore for sore, than the beet 
md. One bushel of seed (28 lbe.) le sufficient for an acre. 

the |eeed, or nee the roller, ae It most be covered lightly, 
out it ae often aa It obtains the height of 24 to 80 Inohee 
_ >soil It yields from two to three tons per acre and oan be 
out thjte times daring the summer In the Gulf States, It is not 
regard d as being hardy, north of where ootton fte successfully 
grower In a note just received from Mr, Holmes, whose practical 
knowledge as well as the time and oarefnl attention he hae devot- 
ed trf* L - “ 

It on, 
llttlq 

llttlfdoubt .boat It m th. ...d I, bard and glomy ' It I. a ar«at 
aoqttbltlen to oar grille. |( half what they aay of* It ba traa. 
Thrfonly doubt In my mind I* whether a graaa that ataada auob 
for* its tn Kansas, Ac,, will equally thrive under our feroploahl 
•uf Hill) tho genu. Sorghum U. a. a rale, qalt, at home la hot 
oojTptrles,' 

erhapi I ought to apologise for this intrusion, not being 
Ltber of your association, bat hope some of your members, ai 
ep« others, may be dlspoeed to try and prove 


or plai 
of Johi 
ootton 
Brush 
For ha 
On goi 


awttdge as wall as tne time and careful attention he has devot* 
Ufthe successful Introduction and cultivation of useful grasses, 
onle constitute him an authority, he says s — # I have eowna 
ilel of your ' Johoioa-graae ' to test Its soundness, but I have 

.1 m L AM k 14, Am ala.M m. Jl f I m AM * - . 


a 

_ and 
whsthsr 


grass Is adapted to oar climate and soils, that It may aselat in 
i degree In the permanent Improvement of our etook ] 


pastures. 


D. Wilkinson. 


' have Ao., 

I’ijji Timet* 

f-. CHINA GRASS, OH BHBA FIBBE. 

gil^BMUng of the Sooiity of Chimloal Indutry, hild in Has* 
>eterfjBog : on the 2nd Instant, Mr. A* Seneoot, Director of the 
r ' l Dyeing, lathe Manchester Technical School, read a paper 


>eteiJSog : 
tool W Dyeh 

FCklulgram, _ _ 

pie attention, and after experimenting for several m 
| green and dry stems, be thought that If the fibre 
1 it must be proauood at a prioe as low 9 IAft>ot h 


i, or rhea fibre. He said that after giving the mall 


Were 

lower, 

j of ootton, therefore the methods of treatment most not 

jive. Division of labour would have te be resorted to In 

order to accomplish that end successfully. Ia large plantations It 
would be dlffloult to obtain the number of persons n eoe ee ary for 
peeling off Ike bark by band when they were needed, while if ma- 
chine! were employed • large number would be required whloh 
would mean a large outlay, He bad, therefore, devised methods 
for doing the work all the year round. One method he 
It o vorytlmplo ww. iThs 


•ns 
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dry, or 
oarbonata 


eras dry. m 
or oaustio tod* 


limply 

i 400 


boiled with a rotation of 
bark mm tbon bo peeled 


off with the greatest oaoo* With groan stem* firs to too minutes 
hotting would, ho said, ho found neotssary, while tbo dritr they 
wore too loogor thoy required to he boiled. He elated that he bed 
on maty occasions peeled many of the ate me in hie laboratory with- 
out the leaet difficulty. Bren dry atema of several mouths’ stand- 
leg had been pooled off la the laboratory at the Sohool of Dyeing 
after being boiled la the model boiling bier possessed by the sohool, 
Specimens were ehown In the different stages, finishing with the 
bfeaohed fibre wbloh Mr, Sansone had extraoted with the 
help of some of his pupils' by a ohemtoal process. With regard to 
oountrles like India, where the drying of the stems Is impossible in 
the rainy season, he proposed that the stems when freshly oat 
ehoald be placed In pita or oleterna with a eolation of sulphurous aoid 
or bisulphide of soda or lime, wbloh oould be reailly and obesp'y 
prodoosd on the spot. This would prevent fermentation, and 
would heap the stem fresh until they oonld bs treated by any suit- 
able prooees of daeortloetion. Oreen stems obtained by him from 
Kew Gardens lest summer were kept for several weeks In bis labo- 
ratory, end were at the end found perfectly sweet. They were 
afterwarde treated without difficulty for the extraction of the fibre. 
He bed noticed also that tbe fibre wee even blesohed to a certain 
extent by that treatment. He suggested a method of un-gummlng, 
and partial bleaohlng of tbe fibte at the same time by suooessive 
boiling with alkalies, and afterwards Immersing tbe material in a 
cold sulphurous aold or blusulphite solution, this treatment to be 
repeated onoe or twloe according to the state of fibre required, 
The bloaoh of China grass wai, he laid very similar to that of 
linen and cotton, and the same precautions should he taken In em- 
ploying hypochlorites ; bleaohlng, however, of China grass was 
very easily « ffeoted, In fiot more easily than In the case of 
fiax. In all oases tbe bypoahlorlte of lime should be avoided and 
soda or magnesia salts used Instead. For scouring tbe fibre or uu- 
gnmmlng the bark snob agents as lime, resin, soap and mineral 
adds oould be used just as well as for other vegetable fibres. The 


dyeing and printing processes offered no great difficulties bat by 
dyeing tbe fibre before spinning, brighter oolors were produced and 
the fibre was more lustrous. Some colours, however deprived the 
fibre of Us lustre. In conclusion, be recommended the ntll zation 
of tbe wood residues of the steins for industrial purposes. He 
had made a great many experiments and oonildered the n nterlal 
very suitable for manufacture Into a kind of wood pulp suitable 
for paper- making, ani for other purposes. By that mea\e two 
products would he obtained at the same time from the same'Ylanfc. 


THE CONVERSION OF TIMBER. 

Band Saws os. Circular Saws 

Tub queetlon of how to best convert, Into marketable form, 


rolatlva advantages being considered under the following heads 
1. Rapidity of production 8, Quality of work. 8, Power 
consumed* 4. Waste of wood. 

As regards rapidity of production, the olrenlar saw has at prsssnt 
a deolded advantage, prodnoiog on an average, In white pine, 50,000 
square feel of lumber, 1 iooh thick, In a day of tan hours ; while 
the band-saw In the same time turns out o* an average about 35,000 
feet. It should, however, be borne In mind that the olrouier saw, 
having been In nse for eo many years, has probably reached Its 
utmost limit of production, while, on the other hand, the band* 
saw, having been hot reoontly Introduced for this purpose, Is 
capable of considerable farther development. This assumption Is 
confirmed by the faot that a band saw mill of the most Improved 
construction has been known to produce es muoh as 52,000 feat In 
a day of ten hours, the product of one hundred end two logs. 

As regards quality of work, the advantage Is undoubtedly on tbs 
aide of the beudsew, for whereas It la preotioally impossible to run 
a large olroular-saw at a high velocity without a oertalo amount of 
vibration, wbloh naturally produoes a somewhat rough turfaoe, a 
band-saw being peoked Immediately above and below tbe oat, 
passes through the log In a straight line ; and, moreover, as tbe 
teeth of a band-saw are considerably floor than those of a olroular* 
saw, they produce a smoother surfaoe. 

It Is unfortunate that, owing to the question of power being so 
little considered In Atnerioa, and to the faot that the application of 
the baud-aaw for logs Is comparatively new, tfo authentic teste as 
to tbe power required by the latter maohlne have as yet been mads 
with tbe Indicator ; but by comparing tbe engines nsnally em 
to drive both the band and olroular mills an approxlmats idea' on 
this point may be arrived at. To drive a olroular-mlll with a 6- 
foot saw, an engine with a oylluder 18 Inohes In diameter, a piston- 
travel of 500 feet per minute, and an average pressure on the piston 
of 40 lbs. to the square Inch, Is generally employed. 8uoh an engine 
develops 154 Indicated H P. To drive a full-sized band-mill an 
eugloe with a oy Under 12 inohee in diameter, working nader similar 
conditions as to piston-speed and average pressure, Is recommended. 
This wonld develop about G8 indicated H P,, or considerably less 
than one-half that required to drive a olroular mill. 

The last, but oertainly not the least. Important point, Is ths 
question of waste of wood ; and here again tbe band-saw gives by 
far tbe best results. The amount of wood lost In saw duat, per out 
by a olroular-saw, is 5-10th Inch ; therefore when produolng boards 
1 inoh thick, tbe waste Is 24 per cent. A band-saw, at most, wastes 
1 8th Inch per out, or, when cutting 1-lnoh boards, 11 percent. 
Again, to make a board out by a olroular saw, wbeo planed on both 
■ldei, hold up to 7*8tb inch, It most be out I Inch thlok, 1 1 , 1 16 
Inoh must be allowed on eaob side for planing ; while, on the other 
baud, owing to the superior outttag of the band saw, It Is only 
necessary to allow l-32ad inoh on eaoh side for planing, showing an 
additional saving of l-16th Inch per oat. This gives a total saving 
of I Inch per out by the use of the band saw. 

The foregoing calculations apply to timber of suoh a size as oan bs 


rough log, is one ol tbe most important problems in all oountttos converted by a olroular-saw 0 feat In diameter ; but for larger ksi 
where timber la grown In any quantity, and It Is therefore dot | t \ u necessary to employ an overbead-saw, and as the tracks of lEe 


surprising that Mr. Lewis Ransome’s paper on the iatjaot,at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, on Tuesday, tbe 10th of Up t 
attracted a numerous audienoe and provoked an animated disdls- 

Mr. Lewis Raniome, who Is oouneoted with the well-known firm 
of engineers at Chelsea, A. Ransome and Oo., recently vlaltedlhe 
United States and Canada with a view to studying the systims 
of conversion In vogoe there, and his paper has for its object to 
point oat the different manner In whloh ths rough timber Is tre’Rd 
In Amerloa, as compared with the accepted system employed**® 
the English mill-owners. Mr. Raosome's paper was of so luteresi 
a nature that we make no apology for the following some wrb 
lengthy summary of his remarks : — 

Daring a reoent visit to the Uulted States, tho author 
struck with tho ease aud rapidity with whloh rough logs woe 
handled and converted Into lumber, aud thought a short paper th 
the anbieot mlghtabe of interest. The centre of the plne-growiilb 
district Is Miohlgan, and the Saginaw Valley, In that State, turil 
out probably more lumber than any other Umber-producing dietriol 
of like extent In the world. The sawmills are situated on the bank* 
of tbe river, between tbe towns of Saginaw and Bay City. The 1 

general arrangements of all the mills is muoh the same. They are 

built of wood, In two stories, the maohinery being fixed on tb« 
upper floor, while the lower floor, or basement, ie reserved for th 
■halting, belling, and (onudatloos of the heavier machines. Thejf 
are generally situated on the river-side, the end at whloh tbe timber 
entera being oloee to the water's edge. Ths logs, whloh have been 


per on the suljaofc.et the fcw0 blades never exactly coincide, the boards that sawn show a 
isday, tbe 10th of M-Jp, joint, which necessitates a itUI further waste of wood. This objeo- 
roked an animated dislit- J lon doe* not apply to the band- mill, wbloh will saw through logs 
] of any diameter. 

with the well-known firm it | f thus evident that, for the conversion of pine logs, Ike 
id Oo., recently vlsltedlhe balance 0 f *d vantage li,a distinctly with the band saw ; and If this 
r to studying the sysCime (fe l0 | Q the oaie of comparatively email and oheap timber, It Is 
taper has for its objec*Vto oor taln that for the more valuable descriptions of hard woods, 
ths rough timber Is treated w hloh frequently run to very large sizes, these advantages wonld 
pted system employed**® be Juormoasly increased ; and It Is not too mnoh to say that the 
i paper was of so interesi band-saw mill, In a few years be universally employed to 
>r the following somewfj preference to any other maohlne for tho wholesale oonverslon of 
timber." 

id States, tho author discussion, whloh followed, was taken part in, among others 0 

h whloh rough logs wae b ^ r> Edward Woods (President of the Institution of Civil 
thought a short paper ft* Engineers) Sir Frederick Bramwell, Mr. Meredith, Mr. Cowpsr, 
autre of the plne-growliiV vmr , ou » saw-mill engineers, and other authorities on tbe snbjeot, 
'alley, In that State, turcl ftn d tended to show that while, with the Amerioan maohinery, more 
r timber-producing distriol work was turned out, this was counterbalanced by tbe Immense 
Is ere situated on tbe bankA im0UU | 0 f horse power employed, and the question as to whether 
naw and Bay City. Then tbe work WM ta ffiolently good wae more than onoe raised, 
inch the same. They are J qq, 0 g tatement. which Mr. Ransome made that band-saw mills are 

tinery being fixed on tbiyl tbe mao hlnes of the future for the oonverslon of logs seems oertainly 
sement, is reserved for tb fil BOme wbat daring, and we are of opinion that it will take some 
heavier machines, Thejff iiaje be f ore English mill-owners will discard their existing plants 
be end at whloh tbe timber 1 . mao hiuery In favour of band-saws. But on the other hand II 
The logs, which have been*] % be remarked that Messrs. Ransome A Co., have been oon- 
here they have been felled, 4 .fc rllO |ii }0 band-saw mil's for logs for many years bsfors their nnt- 
water enclosed to prevent I varM | adoption fn tbe States, baft that snob maohlnes have only 


floated down the river from tbe woods where they have been felled, * ifcr00 |iDo band saw mil's for logs for many years bsfors 
are ootteoledta the mill- boom, a space of water enclosed to prevent j Jf op u 0 n f n tbe States, baft that snob maohlnes 

them from drifting away. A man stationed on a platform In the formed * i£atkel In foreign oountrles and tome of the oolonloa, as 
wtter atrtda. th. Hotting log, on, by om, Into * woodon trourfh V thar0 hM a i„„, boon to Impiowlon ttnong Kngll.h »w mill 
tnaUnad from tbo wotor to tho uppor floor oltbo mill, up whl* . awMri tbit the,, mtohlne, were uniultod for detllog with anything 

Tf i -• ”» i “ a ^ 

SITEiTEOP SODA; ITS C8E ABD ABU 

standing on this platform controls, by means of a lever, a iroam J VIII, 

•lofl%ppeff,’ wftftbau Inoiftns towards tbe carriage of the olroojfcr or y 

the taSCiw, aa tbe oase my be. The logs are held In pSltlon i B* Oambuslanq, 

while beftng fiiffiSby uu Ingenious machine commonly know! as a J abtitiolal grasses. 

1 ateam-nlgger,* Several methods of feed are employed inpeeew olaes of olante has nitrate of soda a greater efft 

mills ; but tbe usual plan oousleta of a steam cylinder fif>*d E®m • oultlvsted crass es Where land Is In ordinary ooj 

dtately bstaw the ftoo«*Une, and owepwikl MriSS^saw^and here mtasrafiiumuxes have been supplied In sufficient 

travelling oar i lege. In addition to tbs largo { br A outllnff trate *lf soda, applied with discretion in regard to qu 

btnd-mw*. n vwtlo.l Irtm. or mmr. to . omploy, id for outllng JL tl«r.y, giro a good ro&ra. A», 

tbo tlabbod log* Into botidiOltuy t^'^dtbiolcMH. .„ nUr _ „ d 25 loatlUr. be It oltir mod or olny. wtptblo of | 


NITRATE OF SODA : ITS USE AND ABUSE. 

VIII. 

B? Oambuslanq, v 

ARTIFICIAL GRASSES, 

On no olsss of plants hat nitrate of soda a greater effect titan on 
ie oultlvsted graaeet. Where land is in ordinary oondltlon. or 
here mineral manures have been supplied In sufficient quantity, 
trite 'of soda, applied with dlsoretilon In regard to quantity and 
me of application, will always give a good return. Average olass 
nd In any loeallty. be It either sand or olay, capable of produolng, 
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mineral manure tied, Let nitrite of soda, however, be applied 
»t the rile of from 2| to 3 owl. per aore, end under favourable clr- 
oumatanoe* the produoe will, in ell probe Willy, rite from 25 owl. 
to 2 tone, 2} tone, or even 3 tom of hey per eore, Nitrite of aode 
le# In practice, eeldom used In iuoh quantities ei the weight* here 
named, ee In *ome looelltle* It may cost more to produoe It by ni- 
trite of aode then It i« worth. Where en early out of hey U want- 
ed for any purpoae, light mtnurlng* of nitrate of soda mey be need 
early and repeatedly, for ro class of plant* u*e up more thoroughly 
what nitrogen I* applied to them or nroduoed naturally lo the toil 
than do the cultivated grama. Hear large town*, or under any 
other elroumatanoe* where a out of early eoft grace U valuable, ni- 
trate of aoda form* the best medium for obtaining It. Ae toon aa 
the drat symptom* of epilog growth are visible, light manuring* 
may be applied every two week*. In ollmate* moderately dry, In 
the spring the manuring* may be fairly heavy, and applied at oooe 
or twfoe will be sufficient ; but where the rainfall I* more or leu 
heavy, three or four manuring* will give the but return. Ik le 
only In exceptional oaiu that the application of nitrate of aoda to 
the oultlvated gram* will not pay, the** oaiei belug land* v*ry de- 
ficient In mineral*, or so far distant from a market that oooilderable 
oost I* Incurred In the carriage of it thither, and the crop la of very 
little oommerolel value when grown, 

In an average eeeaon a Manuring of from 2 owt to 2& owt may 
be calculated to prodnoo one ton of hay provided It ha* been put 
on In the proper time and In the proper quaotltiea for the cli- 
mate, alway* presuming that the land contain* a sufficiency of the 
mineral Ingredient* of plant food. In oiroumetanoes whloh are 
favourable a much less quantity may produoe similar results, from 
the plant having got a good start. The mechanical effect thus 
oxerolsad by nitrate of soda is often very great, for every farmer 
In every ollmate knows that any crop dwarfed In Its earlier stages 
by any oanse never becomes a favourable specimen, no matter how 
favourable the subsequent conditions may be 
Among horse keepers a considerable amount of antipathy Is 
shown toward* hay grown with nitrate of aoda, as they consider 
II stlmalate* the urinary organ*, and is productive of the disease 
called dlabete*. or, at It Is pjpularly called jaw-pish, My (in- 
pruslon Is that hsy excessively manured by nitrate of soda, or 
even urine, may, I will not any Is, be productive of such a result, 
but more from the crop having been a heavy one, aud not so easily 
dried. It Is apt to be more or less spoiled either before being got, 
or In the getting, and under both olroumstanoes I know It will then 
be productive of the bad effects referred to. Prejudice, too, has a 
good deal to do with the ory against nitrate of soda In that reipaot, 
as any one meeting with that olass of men oan easily find out 
Personally, I have been an extensive user of hay to horses and 
■took of all kinds for many years, and although In some season 
the hay may have been said to have been growu with ex- 
cessive quantities, and In others entlre’y without It, yet, 
when the hay was equal In either respects, 1 have never even lu a 
■Ingle Instance been able to attribute any dleeaso among stock us 
Hn purely and solely caused by the use of nitrate of soda as a 
manure. I feel confident on this matter, and have in const quonc* 
very strongly sxpreased myself on the point There la however 
little donbt but that nitrate of soda, like ordinary stable manure 
or nrine, applied in exoesi does hurt the quality of the bay. The 
crop le so qutokly grown and the straw so soft that it lies down and 
rots bsfore It Is out. A very heavy orop of hay Is also more 
easily spoiled by Inclement weather. These effects are however, 
abuses in the use of these manures and not inherent defects pertalu- 
lug to all or any of them, 

One very noticeable effect however, belongs to hay heavily 
dressed with nitrate of *oda, vis that the bottom knot of the ski lk 
often taste* quite salt when ohewed whereas In other olroumstanoes, 
it Is generally very sweet. Whether or not this is a deleterious 
effeot I am not prepared to say, or whether it is caused by any 
others manures or combinations of circumstances I know not. 
One hurtful effeot of nitrate, of whloh no doubt remains is its effeot 
on clover when town among the cultivated grasses. Under such 
oiroumetanoes nitrate of soda Invariably more or less hurts all the 
olovor* and If heavily applied It quite kills them, 

PERMANENT MEADOW, 

To permanent meadow-Und nitrate of soda may be applied 
eoonomioally In suitable districts In quantities up to 2J or 3 owt 

E er acre, above whloh It Is not advisable to go, A* aoon as growth 
aa fairly begun It should at onoe be applied all at one time in 
all the dryer ollmates, while In the damper ones It may be use 
at two or three times, according to the wetness of the climate. 

In dlstrlot* at all liable to suffer from drought, and where the 
aprlng rainfall Is light, nitrate of aoda ahould always be applied as 
aarly aa poaaible. In aooh circumstances nitrate applied late will 
do little good, for, owing to the dryneas of the aoll and atmosphere 
ftbenltrata, If It dissolves at all, does so very slowly so that the 
orop beoome* parohed before It has derived any benefit from t^ej 
manure. Under euoh oiroumetanoes I have seen nitrate remain 
undlaiolved for the greatert part of a season, doing, of course, 
little or no good. Had It, however, been need earlier, the plants at" 
the beginning of the usual dry season would have obtained a 
considerable amount of foliage whloh would have sheltered the 
groutfii from the aoorohlng effects of the eun. Plants whloh 
are thlokjy planted, and have attained a good size by the begin- 
ning of the season, are far abler to stand dry weather and bright 
■unsMpe than amatl, thinly planted crops. The latter are shallow, 
rooted, and the son aoon parchaa tha ground the whole depth 
their roota penetrate ; whereas crop® which have reoeivod nitrate 
of aoda early In tha season, by their luxuriant growth shade the 
•oil from the ray* of the sun, and their roots having paftetrated 
the toil to a considerable depth, they get moisture long after shal- 
lower-rooted plant* are dead, With permanent meadow grass 
there le very little risk of lose by drainage either In spring or 
late* on, unless the ollmate be very wet aud the quantity used he 
grmh 4yri cajlarjif* 


THE CONSUMPTION OP TOBACCO IN ENGLAND. 


It may be Intereating to amokere to know something about tha 
consumption of tobacco at home, and the amount of revenue derived 
from It. The Chanoellor of the Exohtquer took the matter In hand 
In til* la«t Budget, and we are told that it la alraady evident that 
tha reduotlou of the tobaoco duty la regardad a* a boon alike by 
the working olasse* and tha manufacturer*, From 1842 to 1878 
the tobaooo duty had grown at the rate of about one hundred aud 
five thousand pound* per annum, aud Sir Stafford NorlhcoU not 
unnaturally believed that by adding another fourpenoo to It, he oould 
accelerate the rate of It* yearly development, Not many month* 
were needed to show him the error of hli reokonlng, Por a number 
of years prior t? 1878. the steady Increase of the smoking popula- 
tion had ensured a corresponding growth In the yield of the tax on 
tobaooo. Thus in 1841 tne total population of Great Britain and 
Ireland was rather lees than twenty.seven millions, and the con- 
sumption of tobaooo rather more than twenty-three million pounds, 
this being at the rate of thirteen ounoea per head, In 1851 the 
popnlatton was twenty-seven million three hundred thou- 
sand, and slightly more than one poaad her head of fat 
fragrant weed was smoked In 1861 the population waa 

nearly twenty-nine millions, and the consumption of tobaooo was 
thirty five million five hundred thousand pounds, or one pound 
three oanoes per head. Fiually in 1871 the population was 
thirty-two millions and tbo tobacco consumed was forty-three 
million pounds or at the rate of about one pound six ounces per 
head. With these figures before him, Sir Stafford Norlhoote, 
embarrassed by the stagnation of trade and the difficulty of finding 
fresh souroes of taxation, hoped that tobaooo would yield him 
nlne*millions of pounds sterling in 1870, If he Increased the duty. 
He found, however, that the poor man wonld not give an luoreased 
price for his ounce of tobaooo, whloh Is usuail.'sold by the ounce 
or half ounce, ooet of the former being threepence and of tha 
latter a penny halfpenny, Confronted by the Impossibility of 
getting more than three penoe retail for an ounoe of smok- 
ing tobaooo, the manufacturer* adopted the oourse of adding 
mora water to the raw leaf, Taking the ounoe a* the basis of their 
calculation, they appealed to Sir Stafford Northoote, showing that 
out of the threepence paid for It, twopenoe-halfpenny went t the 
Government In the form of tax, while the remaining halfpenny was 
divided’ betweeu the manufacturers profit and the intrlnalo oost 
fttlole. Thus the manufacturer had to work upon a very 
A margin of profit and felt compelled to sell “ drinking 
t>s ” to the working man, of whloh the raw leaf Is oapable of 
ting from fifty to seventy five per oent of liquid in proportion 
imported weight. For the last few years representations have 
beeArepeatedly made to suoceseive Chanoellor* of the Exchequer 
sho/fing that, In oonaequence ef the augmentation of the tobaooo 
dujj by Sir Stiflhrd Northoote In *o78, tbe working man was 
■uwking a great deal of water and less and less of the Important 
arVole, In hU pipe. xo these representations the predecessor of Mr, 
Gqjtuhen persisted lu turning a deaf ear, with the resalt that, since 
1883 , tne onsumption of tobaooo has not kept pace with the growth 
of Jihe population To this auomaly Mr. Gosohen addressed his 
attfntlon in the last Budget. Sir Stafford Northoote hoped that 
th^ working man wouid not mind giving threepence-halfpenny ina> 
of tnreepeuoe an ounoe for his shag and birds-eye. This ex- 
atloo, however, was not realised. Accordingly the revenue 
Bra, because, as Mr. Gosohen puts it, "we do not get duty on 
IV, and the smoker loses because of tbe water be gets In his 
hoo.” For these f ..sons the Chanoellor of the Exohequer 
dot 1 mined to knockoff wne jxtra fourpenoe Imposed npon the un- 
mirtifac^ur - “ This,” be said, will, I trust, be a oonal- 

delible boon to ti * working classes. Ik will not affeot their poo- 
kefs, but if they pay tbe same per ounoe they will get a better 
lole for their threepence.” At the some time. It beoomea neqes- 
y to provide that the manufacturers of tobaooo do not offet!**Ae 
■fne watered article whioh has been retailed for the last seven or 
ef/ht years. Mr. Gosohen therefore proposes to prohibit by law 
i watering process by whloh, under existing; olroumstanoes, 
e dealer reooups himself for the inoreaeed duty. He might 
r <ave estimated the amount of water occasionally contained In Jan 
iunoe of Java tobaoco at fifty, or even sixty per oent of Its weight 
without being guilty of exaggeration Anyhow, he intends to make 
[St illegal In future to sell tobaooo oontalning more than thirty .five 
oent of water, which he estimates will Involve a loss to the. 
Avenue next year of six hundred thousand pounds. This loss he 
Us, it I* believed, over-estimated, because the smoking proollvitles 

r of the population ihow no symptoms of abatement, If they get a 
Mr article fox, their money. A return has just been Issued In tha 
Uulted States 'showing that the American nation pays every yqar 


consumed In olgars < 


j nearly forty* millions sterling for tobaooo 

[tajgarettes, and four millions sterling for tobaooo consumed In pipes. 
Ir addition, the bill paid annually In the United States for ohewing. 
1 k*aooo amounts to ten millions sterling, so that the entire sum 
^t last year upon the commodity by the Amerioana amounted to 
lazing aggregate of about fifty four million pounds sterling. 
LnVT »glan^P%obaooo baa long been the most pnpduotlve contributor to 
[theEtftoms revenue, The weed was first Introduced Into Western 
^Karcftelu 1560 by Francesco Hernandez, who Imported spme 
fctobaolp plants from North America Into Spain, The tube, or pipe, 
in whlih the Spaniard! smoked the Imported weed waa called 
* tabfco,” and henot oame|the natae whloh U doiA familiar to 
^blvlllmton all over the world, lu Spain It Is still called "tabaooo," 
In Germany, Holland, and Russia, 11 tabak,” In Fraooe, " tobaoo ; 
and In England and the Uulted States, “ tobaoco,” Sir Walter 
Raleigh, was the first to make smoking fashionable In England 
and even went so far as to luduos Queen E Izebath " to try a few 
whiffs of the bewltoblng vegetable;” 11 The Queen;” eays Colonel 
Bird, the founder of Rlohmond, In Virginia, " graolously aooepted 
of It, hut finding her stomach etoken, it was presently whispered by 
the Earl of Lsioestcr’* faction that Sir Walter had certainly poisoned 
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her Majesty, Soon reooverlug from her disorder. the Ouasn ohii o*a 

the Count#.. of Nottingham end ell her melde of honyurto.moke I"? . b *?, p , y ^"S\ Bed f • ni1 *»»<*•» of brown eerth be they kept 
oat e whole pipe omonget them. ' It wa, little foreieen that In !J. * n i oW ® f weedi d.truot from the beeaty of flow, 
three oentarlet from tb»t time •* the bewitching vegetable" would f , . 8 u t * y ' PI , 0W8r, ,n * purely Miami etftte of growth » re rare* 
yield ayevenue of more than aloe million pound* ■terilus an»ua!lv without the fteeletanoe of other plftati to hide from 

to the Brltleh Ecotteyuer. .ad thftl P . met mfi«i ^ of J , 7 r '™ 0 ‘b« e.rth "and give * e.ttlag to tb.£ floral companion., 
the male population o! England would ae aoon think of Join. *“ d 1 » u PP°»e after all we oanuot do better than Imitate nature In 


witooue rooass oiftonamiagtrom Its use The Importer of a 
P°“ nd °f «*» tobaooo may do what he please, with It when he ba. 
paid the duty He may make II up Into .bag or bird.-eye, or 

into olgar. or olgarette., or oak., for chewing, A rest amount 1. 

worked up into the form of British olgara. whloh are .old at three 
penoe or even leu apiece, and form the vast bulk of the weed, 
vended upon raoe oour.ee and in bar room., To talk home made 

olgar. would thu. be Ifhpraotloable, not to mention thnt the pom’ . 

UrUy ofaigaretteg hat greatly reduced tbe consumption of their 
elder and bigger brothers. The only possible* jonrse ha* beer, 
adopted by Mr, Gotohen, and the boon oonieited hv him 

npon pipe smokers will oommend itself to thoee "whose lot It la 
to labour and to earn their daily bread with the sweat of their 
bttwa.” In 1786 the net revenue from tobaooo in England was 
abont four hundrod thontand pounds. L-ist year the tobaooo 
tax yielded abont nine million three hnndred thousand pounds, 

Th. dlflfer.ooe between thee, two figure, will »r<B J0 to .how tho 
growth of tbe Brltleh populetlor from 1780 tc 188u, and the 

vastly inoreeeed popnlerlty of tobaooo in the Utter year South „/ 

India Observer , J 

A ' ISIT TO VEW OAXCDENS. — 1 

A visit to tbe.e world-teuowceJ garden, cannot fall, ot any 
leagonof the year, of belug a Bounce of the deepest pleasure and 
gratification to all lovers of plants and those Interested In their cul- 
tivation ; but It la more particularly so In the spring time, I think 
when not only can the tons of thousands of excfclos, from all corners 
of the earth, be viewed with comfort und«*r the shelter of the numer- 
Otis glass structures, but when *ke enjoyment is enhanced by a 
ramble in the extensive and hoautifuily kept grounds, which at 
■ ertl0rt assuino a most attractive tmd captivating appearance. 

The deciduous trees and shrubs collected from many lands and 
arranged with due soleatifio cere and order are now budding Into leaf 
aud flower ; tho noble ever greens are seorotly drooping thellseor 

an yellow leaves, under cover of the new one& which the piVsont iuseiy prouuoea in sr*n spring, cue me viuurnum uuaer 
warm weather is rapidly developlng.tbe Uwns have already pulout , much uuperh r in graceful net* of habit and purity of oolour 

tbelr flflrnnta nm r ft I.cf !>...« 1 1 i UI--l ui.j. .. A . 1 r . - " .. .. r . ' . 


tho arrangement and oultavation of the flower garden, I am tempt- 
ed to give the name of a few hyaolntha aa aeen at Kswlu bed* of 
the ordinary kind whloh were very beautiful Indeed, bat what they 
would have appeared like If similarly treated on lawns I leave to the 
imagination of your readers There were several beds of Charles 
Diokens’ single blue with a noble spike and wonderfnlly regular In 
size and shape. Grand 8ilaa, — pale bine, also grand aplke. Baron 
Von Thuyi, dark bine, fine flower. Madam Hodson, single 
red boautlful aplke, Grand vanquler, single white, beautiful pure, 
and noble flower, and glganta another grand white There were 
other mixed beds of the above-named kinds and the eight of these 
bods was ono of rare beauty, and the rich aoent of the thousand! 
of blooms filling tho air. ^or the benefit of the oulttvators of thle 
flower on the Nilglrfa, i would mention that the bulbe are ooltfr. 
vated In Holland, from whloh country they are yearly imported 
Into England In a soil composed mostly of pare sand mixed with 
a large proportion of completely decayed cow manure, and I 
should think *het success In their cultivation, after the bulbe leave 
Holland, wiu depend greatly upon at near as possible an approach 
to a similar mode of treatment and cultivation, ' 

Amongst other plants in flower of whloh £ made a note at the 

time as likoly to 00 suitable for cultivation In the olimate of the 

Neilgherry Hills, I would take leave to make particular mention 
of one which I came upon In the large conservatory or old Palm 
house, near the Chinese Pagoda, and one whloh H not already In- 
troduced would be ilkely to do well, and I venture to think would 
be a great acquisition if Included among tbe garden 

plants of Ooty. It is named Abur/wr* p xcatwi and is a 

native of fapon, T 6 Is an evorgreen shrub wltu handsome 
bronze-coloured leaves and Towers of the purest white, the 
•hoots are long and slender and assume a pendent or drooping 
habit of growth, the clusters or globes of flowers are produced at 
short Inter vals In rogulur pairs along those shoots, forming long 
wreaths glvlug the whose plant a mott charming and striking ap 
posranae Tho old Guilder rose ”<hurnumopntu$--\e a hardy plant 
in England and is v/eli known for its white walls of A iwer so pro- 
fusely produced in the spring,, but the viburnum under notice is 

well 


as sf/e, and uas few equals I tfthik aa answering shrub A writer 
in describing the Oiean’e drawingroom a few days ago, soys 
*• Chorry blossom and white Rhododendron appeared to be tne 
uewoit floral garnaturo io white millinery. Guelder roses are 
always pretty, but when carried straight down eaoh side of a skirt 
aud then brought upwards to a Ipoint in tbe centre they ara 
particular 1 * charming,' and If this be so with regard to the common 


their carpets aud richest green, thrushes, black bird# and other l%ds 
may be seen hopping about amongst the grass aud under the tiras 
aud singing in the branches above, the mysterious voice of the ouc JLo 

comes floating on the still and balmy air, ^ud when olid and pl»\t 

life alike seetn to have settled down to a time 0' deep enjoym«r 
at least so it appeared to me on my reoent visit t the gard«ns. -• 

fit"!!*? 0« rhtt P' more to be enjoyed as being among tho veil , u™......*, .flu... u i. u ..un..u r^iuiu^ouain 

,1 ye riy warm spr og days we have yet enj >yed, since tbe lermlj guelder rose how muoh more so would It be If flowers of the pi 
on 0 tie mtierab.o northeasters we have beeu experiencing under notice were used Japanese plants do well In tho ollmat# 

of Ooty as instance the OcimeUin hydrangia and many others. 
Amongst Rhododeudi ous in flower In the same house I noticed that 
grand ard magnificent speoies from the Hymalayas Rhododendron 
Auklandi , the flowors were of a huge s’ze and of the purest white, 
white a truly noble flower which with Its clear pale brown 
I stem and brandies and long leaves give the tree a very 
1 beautiful appearance This would also be a grand plant for 
I the dlls. Growing betide it was a large tree of the Neil- 
, flherty Rhododendron, large and well shaped and crowded 
with trusses of Its bright scarlet flowers. Another Himalayan 
speoies was also in fliwer Rhododendron Nutt* li t flowers very 
f largo, trumpet sbapod white, yellow inside, a striking and splendid 
flower, but not tn pure in oolour as Rhododendron Auldandi, Also 
j in the same house I noticed several plants of a creeper Hibbcrtia 
dentata from south-east Australia, with very dark shining leaves 
and single yellow flowers, it sfcruok me as a particularly handsome 
olimblng plant for wa'ls, or bowers and no doubt would thrive well 
lu the climate of Ooty as most Australian plants do. The three 
peo'oa of Aranoaria from the same quarter of the globe, vis., 
exco's* A . Bubvilli , and A . Cunninghami were all re- 
resented by tall and superbly graoefal specimens ; these 
e all easily raised from seed and should be extensively 
own on tho hills as ornamental plants for lawns, Ac,, than 
hioh there are none finer. Iu one of tbe hotter houses I sew 
oluster of Impatiens 8ultani t flue plants In pots drowned In soar- 
t blooms. This p’antis familiar enough at Ooty with you, I have 
doubt, but I saw auothernew speoies of Impatlcnx also io flower 
iloh perbap rruy not be so well known impatient Ilookeri from 
e South Sea Islands stronger and stlffer plant with blank polished 
am and ahe shooti and targe scarlet flowers a most striking and 
ely plant. Far hanging baskets let me recommend Begonia glau - 
whi/lllia tplendens as a veritable gem, It is plentifully seen at Ksw 
‘ alio In all the Loudon nurseries, and everywhere It is a beaut I- 
objeot, when well grown and In full leaf. Covering the 
es and tops of tbe wire baskets It m’ght, I think, be 
own to advantage ml*ed with a few roots of a devaUUn 
n of whloh you have suoh an .abundance growing on <4he 
eed fn any sbo'a, Another floe plant for covering a tflllar, 
Begonia iued* ; and f< r growing In pots or out of^doors 
1 a companion to Be.jonla fuchsioides , whloh used to grow so 
plentifully in the Government gardens, Its scarlet flowers maklrife a 
grand display— Is B, ordorata , flowers, white and exquisitely seeo- 
ted the ptaus grows to about the same size as B J uchtioidea . 
Another eJbrgreen, house shrub which In all likelihood would 
thrive lu the olimate of the Neilgherrlea is ICucMuneallythrgium^ 

It Is rather a tall growing shrub with light green leaves and long 
spike ot •pleodld blue flowers, la the spot devoted to orchids I 
ssw roary fine examples in flower and was very mnoh struok with 
the freshness and olsan apptaranoe of the structures, every 
plant looking the picture of .health and vigour. 


over ah.ue the monUi of February, It was one of nature’s holida f 
in fact, which had the effeot of keeping me on my legs lu (he gal 
densfc eight consecutive hours in rare enjoyment of Its treaiur 
both Indoor and out. 

On years gone by, when the weather of tho earlier months of * 
year in England was not quite so fickle as It Is now a days, what 
called amongst hortlouHurirts •* bedding ov*” that is, replantfl 
the hods of the flower garden with their . r and autumn flo 
erlng occupants was usually commenced a,, later tha*. ^ 0 l«t j 
May, but In these latter days, when spring time f < * d. > a aij 
when east winds and frosts are bo loath to bid ur :, m % svoii, no 
dreams of filling up the beds of the tl iwer gardm with plant 
whinh produce suoh glorious annual displays, till the month of Ma 
has qnito ended, so that the period of leave, as It were, has bee 
extended to the spring flowers proper for displaying their fresh 
delicate beauty, by one mouth. 

At the date of m^vislt numerous spring flowers and * pines were 
In the hey day of their beauty In the flewer l ids, borders, #lawns. 
and rookeries. On entering by the Cumberland gate the first 
thing that caught the attontlou of the visitor was a oharmlnc croon 
- ?! r? r ‘~ l0 “ r ?< 1 ? oI y*“‘hu. springing from the lawn on the left 
oj tbe walk and backed by a row of jnimula denticulate* ; hj Tront 
the grass was dotted with plants. In full flower of a plufc* tinged 
variety of the wood anemone anemone nemerosa the beautiful blue 
squUl tall* liberica and one or two ether dwarf spring flowers, 
whloh hsd a most pleasing effect. The flowers of the po yanthu* 
Wire large and of the most varied and beautiful oofoaps and with 
the setting of the velvety lawn where not a suspicion of soil was to 
be seen, and the olher flowers made a group which at once arrested 
Hie attention on entering the garden aud made it hard to believe that 
its arrangement was merely the result of aooident aud not the out 
come of oareful study on the part of some student of nature. Be the 
as It may, I think a useful hlut might be takan with reference to th 
gviupiog of many fl iwers ou lawus Instead of on beds and borders J 
a better means of exhibiting their beauties. Not far from tl! 
group might be seen In all their freshness and rare br auty. 1 
•prlqn flowers aa OaUha Pulustru* t or the M*rolf marigold, Prim 
rosea t 7 s most lovely Iodlau speoies producing quantities of 
rose-coloured flowers from a stem 4 Inohea high, Mwcaria , 0 
grape hyacinth IMpeat variety, some of the flowers of the 
intense violet. Anemone appeninal, with Its delicate pala-iue 
fl >wera. Anemone frtgens that glaring and briliant flJWer 
from south Europe, Christmas rose, in great variety and many 
cm ion. form., m.oy kind, of 6ymp\ ytvm e *uoan icum, or 
comfrey with It. d-fler.nt ahftdM ol blue. Gentian verna, 
l/rown Imp.rl.llty, TVimuict >J apomcn, Hyftoluth, ,ud tulip, 
too w.r. In th. Might ol their b.tuty, both Io bed. of 
.epunte oolour. and mired, but klter aeelag the eotr.ooe 
ttelftwaone ooulduol help thluklna Ibftt both hyeoloth, 
ftnd tulip, might be elmllftrly toeuted In their cultivation wlH» • 
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those oroblds not in bloom I tuny men II on Ccahoy * »« eomi- 
aata, a dwarf growing pl*nt oommon In the Nsllgherrles 
flowers white wilh yellow lip atrlped with orange and 
forming huge maMte growing on aheel rocks on many parla of 
th* hills; the planlal KewTs grown In a large but and look* 
healthy, but with leavee muoh longer than Ihoee produoed In IU 
native habitat It wai told by the pereon In oharge that the 
plant had not flowered daring the three years he had been employ- 
ed at Kew, the remit, I would venture to enggeet. (end I do It 
with all doe deference te the Kew anthorltlei) of wrong treat- 
ment, the plant being eohjeoted to atronger heat than It neoec- 
nary and being kept too far removed from the glau, A thorough 
knowledge of the true poeltlone In wbloh these plant! are found In 
a wild state and the nature of the climate to wbloh they are ex- 
posed would, I Imagine, be often a a oonalderable advantage to 
English onltlvatora.— H obtcts In the NilgiH Express. 

DYSPEPSIA AND CANCER OF THE STOMACH. 

No word ever eeoapea the llpe whlob oarrlee fuller despair 
than the word 4 cancer.' To have a malignant oanoer la to aland 
ovary day faoe to face with death. Ceooer doee not, however, 
destroy anything like the) number of people that oonaamptlon 
does, and peraona aometlmea recover from oonaumptlon, while the 
man with a oanoeroua dlaeaae upon hls vital* will anrely die. No 
doubt In the onward maroh of knowledge the mysteries that sur- 
round thla perverted growth will be made clear, and mediotnea 
prove of more avail than now, Already aoienoe haa done some- 
thing valuable In this direotloo, and detected many oanaea. Mr. 
Butltn assigns the oanaea of tnmoors, In an able article in a 
reoent Manual of 8urgery, somewhat as follows 

‘•1. Inflammation la a frequontoause of the formatlon'of turaoar, 

•» 2. Long oontlnoad Irritation, as the formation of a oanoer of 
the lip from the Irritation of the dry and harsh pipestem, Soot 
oanoer In eweepe la another example. 

41 3. Injury, as to the baok, eye ball, breast, has exolted a 
tumour. 

••4, A warty growth may beoome an epithelioma, and so may a 
obronlo Inflammation of the eurfaoe;of the tongue (leuooma), 

“5. Age and sex. Fatty tumours are least oommon In 
ohtldren, and oarolnoma and adenoma oome In those under thirty. 
Men are more liable to have e oanoer of the coiophagua, lip, or 
tongue than women. The female eexual orgena are prone 
to oanoer. Anxiety and aorrow are thought to play a pa t, 
and residence In valleya to be more productive of oanoor than 
on hills and mountains. 

44 Abnormal growthi are strange things. For example, a Dawns 
(mother's spot, mole, port wine stain) may be hereditary or doe 
to an Injury, Warta are among other thlnga. Indisputably due 
to Irritation. Corns are another example, due to Irritation or 
nraeeuro, and known to be developed upon other parts of 
Iba body than the toes, at In ooaohraen, tailors, Ac, In 
some of the lower animals this has taken place, and beoome 
hereditary, as In the Isohlat tnberosltiee of Maoque monkeys and 
baboons, whereon they sit (Oynomorpba.), and the oallons pads 
on each of the paws of dogs, oate, and other carnivora 
Bland Sutton), Honae maids' knees miner's elbows, are farther 
examples of what Irritation may do. 

« Taming the attention to the Internal organs of the body. 

It may be Inquired— Do the same causes operate there? A 
measure of olroumetantlal evidence seems adduolble here. Let 
ue go step by step. Yon all knew ‘says Sir William Roberts,’ 
how slowly and how Insidiously the goaty diathesis is developed 
under the Inflaenoe of diet, and how it may a fact the detcendant 
unto the third and fourth generation * Truly, 4 the effeots of 
diet art profound and far-reaching and exceedingly subtle.' Take 
a man with an ulcer, a weak stomach, a diseased kidney, 
feed hhn poorly, and how soon the nicer, the stomach, the kidney |: 
teli the etory of improper food. The imperfeot products of U 
ohvonio Indigestion msy ultimately Induce disease of the kidney [ 
(Dr, Geo, Johnson) by the Irritation they oauie In passing out. £ 
Large proportion of those with oanoer Jof the stomach have beenr 
•offerers from dyspepsia for years. It would seem as if the Irrlta^j 
tfton long kept up was very often the prime and sole causer 
Again, oanoer has often teemed to the writer to be In some oooull 
way a family relator to epilepsy, soaly tetters, .and evr 
def mutism ; but, howsver his may be,oue thlug would seem 
border on certainty wbloh Is that the dyspeptic with a bad famllj 
history Is most liable to have a oanoer of tbo stomach, Sar 
Dr. Fred Roberts. In hls excellent treatise:— 

9 As local cautes leading to the development of oanoer of tlj 
stomach have been mentioned, Jong-continued pressure over t 
epigastrium, Injury, and the repeated action of irritants up 
the stomach, snob as hot sploes or strong spirits; 

D oannot be questioned that diet Is of great moment in t E, 
ooneotion, If a mm who Is a dyspeptlo be taken 111, let p 
food be peptonleed, with Zymlne;!f he suffers with gasti 
dyspepsia let him take Pepalne Tabloids ; If with tatestiilA 
dyspepsia, let him take the Zyrotne Tabloids ; and In blllo“ 
dyspepsia, the Comp. Zyoalno Tabloid will do the " grot*- 
good.g-Ffmi.v Doctor , 


* Holloway's Pills and Ointment.— Diseases of Worn* 
Mtttoal lolenoe. In all ages has been directed to alleviate the m« 
maladies Incident to females ; but Professor Holloway, by dlllgei 
study and attentive observation, was Induced to believe that nature 
had provided a remdey for those special diseases. He Jias, after 
vast teieatah, suooeeded Ur compounding hls oelebrated^Pills and 
Ointment, which embody. the principles naturally designed far the 
relief and onre of disorders peculiar to women of alt ages aud con- 
■Citations, whether reetd'ng In warm or cold oltmates They have 
yensatadlj oorreoted disordered functions which have defied the 
am* drugs prescribed for snob oaeee ; and sttll more satisfactory I 
Ml that the maMy is foliovodooospWioty and permanently. 


WHY AM I BO ISpS ABLE ? 

So weak and languid ? Why such ttttetbum and pains In tbo 
stomaob, suoh aoldfty, and snob an unpleasant taste In the month t 
Why at times snoh a gnawing appetite, and then again fu$h dis- 
relish for food ? Why is the mind so frequently Irritable, des- 
ponding, melancholy, and dejected ? Why doss one often feel 
under the apprehension of some imaginary danger, and start at 
toy unexpected noise, becoming agitated as though some great 
calamity was Impending ? What Is the meaning of these dull, slok 
headaohes ; these violent palpitations of the heart, this feverish 
reitlessueae, these night sweats ; this disturbed and dreamy 
sleep, which briogs no refreehlng rest, bat only moanlngs and 
maturings end the horrors of ths nightmare ? 

The answer is : These are but the symptoms of Indigestion or 
Dyspepsia— the beginning and the forerunner of almost every 
other human disease, Indigestion Is a weakness or want of 
power of the digestive flnlds of the stomach to oonvert the food 
into healthy matter for the proper nourishment of the body. It 
Is oansed most frequently by the Irregularity of diet, or Improper 
food, want of healthy exerolie and pare outdoor air. It may" be 
Induced by meotal distress— the shook of some great oalamlty. It 
may be, and often Is aggravated and Intensified, If not originally 
brought on, by exhaustion from Intense mental application, of 
phy siosl overwork, domestic troubles, anxiety la bnelneee, or finan- 
cial embarrassments. If the stomach could always be kept In order, 
death would no longer be a sul jeot of fearful anxiety to the young 
and middle-aged, bat what would be oontemplated by all m the 
visit of an expected friend at the close of a peaceful aud happy 
old age. However, the first hostile Invader upon the domain of 
health aud happiness is Indigestion, 

Is there any relief, any remedy, any <m*e ? That Is the question 
of the suffering and unhappy dyspeptic. What Is wanted Is a 
medicine that will thoroughly, renovate the stomaob, bowels, liver, 
and kidneys, and afford speedy and effeotnal assistance to the 
digeatlve organs, and restore to the nervous and musonlar systems 
their original energy. 

Snoh a medicine la happily at hand. Never In the history of 


medical discoveries, evidenced by a doxen years’ thorough test, has 
there been found a remedy for Indigestion eo speedy, so sure, and 
so satirising la Its results as Seigel's Curative Syrup, bat to-day 
It Is ^standard remedy for that almost universal affliction In every 
olvlljred country In Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. Pnbllo 
testimonials and private letters from military officers, bankers, 
moments, ship oaptalns, meohanlos, farmere, and their wives and 
dY^btsrs, alike oonfirm Its onratlve powers, 

f NEARLY RAISED HIM FROM THE GRAVE. 

I) Swiss Cottage, Walton-on-theNsse, 

P August 27, 1886. 

bA. J. White, Limited. 

('Doer Sirs,— If a testimonial is of any use to you respecting the 
i#»m*rkeble cure I have derived by taking your 11 Seigel’s Syrup,” 
are at liberty to make any publio nee* of thle yon may deem 
Hat, For upwards of twelve years I have eeffered from extreme 
Nervous Debility and Gaatrio Catarrh wbloh reduced me eo that 
vae totally unable to do any business, and oaueed great prostra- 
n and weakness. About three years ago I had the advloe of 
IVeral members of the medical faculty, and under their treatment 
reived little or no good, Being In town some ten months ago, 
j^as advised to try yonr Curative Syrup, and purohaeed a bottle, 
‘ad not taken many doaee before I began to feel a freeh man. 
iould walk with ease, while before I nad hard work to oarry 
be tag before the other. My strength gradually Increased and 
‘ 'ht got better, which before I frequently lost, owing to 
he malady arising from a sluggish liver, often la bed for several 
fteye with piles, and could hardly move, I am thankful to you 
Jhnd to Goa for nearly raising me from the grave, for It was 
'nothing but your Selgsl’s Syrup that has restored me to robust 
health. c 

Yours faithfully. 

A. Riohold, 


A. J. White, Limited. 


Revesby, near Boston. 
Dooembor 31st, 1886. 


Dear Sir,— Your Seigel’s Syrup I find has an Inoreaslng sale In 
this neighbourhood, and shall always do my best to farther the 
•ale of an article that every one that purchases speaks highly In 
its favour. I also have great satisfaction In saying that .1 quite 
believe my wife wai permanently cured of Indigestion and Wind on J 
the Stomaoh, from which she had suffered intensely some time 
previous to taklog It. 

I Faithfully yours, 

L A. Burn. 


J, White, Limited, 


Attanagb. Abbeylelx, 

•Queen's County, Ireland, 
December 24th, 1886, 


En \t 81r, — I hope that your 8etgel’s 8yrnp end Fills may get 
thgsale they so well deserve. I had a very del|g|fyi child, a boy 
non over nine years, but being averse to eating any kind of vege- 
talW or food from hls birth, I began giving bun Mother Selgel'a 
Cu&tlve Syrup, and aftsr a few weeks he recovered so as to be 
able to oonsnme as muoh food as other boys of hls age, and to 
the great astonishment of the neighbours, be Is lively, getting 
Into fleeh, and thriving as well as boys of hls age do. We give 
all the oredit of hls recovery to SolgeTs Syrup, 


XranfaUUalljr 

KKunu 
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Health, Crop and Weather Repoii. 


[For tot week ending 23bd June 1887,] 

Madron,— General proipsots good, 

Bombay. It thin throughout the presidency, except Slud, 
where slight rain fell In parti of two districts. More rain wanted 
for kharif lowing! In parti of the Doooan. Sowing operation! 
going on In fifteen districts, and oompleted In the Tanna and 
Colaba dlitrioti, Fever in parts of seven, small pox In parti of 
five, and cholera and cattle-disease In parts eleven dlitrioti. 

Bengal.-- Weather hot and cloudy throughout the week, Strong 
monsoon current U now blowing over the Lower Provinces, Rain- 
fall has been general, and In lome of the Northern Bengal district! 
baa been very heavy. Jute, early rloe and indigo are generally 
doing well, but too muoh rain In North Bengal has done some in- 
jury. Aman and bhadoi lowing! going on well. Cholera has some- 
what abated In the Patna division. General health is good, 
jy.-lP. P. and Oudh. — Rainfall general, Ploaghlng for kharif 
In prpgros. Cane and Indigo crops doing well JSopplIei ample, 
though prices are riling, Cholera continues to bl reported and it 
severe In Jhansl. Cattle-disease In a few districts. 

Punjab, — Rain has fallen In Delhi, Umballo, JaVmdjr, Fercze- 
pore, Amritsar, Lahore, Multan. Rawalpindi, SbtiVur, and Dera 
Ismail Khan, and Is wauted In Hlssar and Peshawar. Health Is 
good, exoept In Dera Ismail Khan and Peshawar, wlere it Is fair. 
Prices are slightly rising in Delhi, rising In UawaIpi|cU, high and 
stationary in Shalipur, and stationary elsewhere. In 
Khan the rabi outturn is below avorage. Fodder is s 
pur. Kharif ploughing! commenced in Delhi and R 
sowings In progress In Umballa, .Tullundur, La 
Shahpur, and Peshawar. 

Central Provinces.— Good rain haB fallen In all 
Sambalpur, Kharif sowings in progress, Cholera li 
and fever In one. Prices rising in four districts, 

Burmah, — Exoept some cholera and cattle-disease 
the health of Lower Burmah is good. Ploughing w 
sowings begun. Reports reoelved from five Upper Bii] 

Health generally good, and crop prospects sat'afaotor; 

Weather rainy,— Ahu orop In lowlands h 
Ploughing land for tail commenced. State and pi 
cropyjood. Cultivation of sail and reaping of dun 
cropsoontlnae. Prospects of tea good. Cholera in 
wise public health good, Cattle disease In Gowhati. 

Mysore and Coorg.— Rainfall good in Shlmoga,lKadur, and 
Hftisan dlitrioti, and slight in other parts. Standing «op« io good 
oonditioD, Prospects of season fatr. More rain no^ed in the 
Bangalore district for agricultural operations, Sowing 
for kartiha (autumn) orops in aotlvo progress. Publh’ 

Catt e- disease and small pox prevailing In parti, Pi 
risen In the Bangalore and Haiian dlitrioti. 

Berarand Hyderabad Weather cloudy and rain 
apparently commenced, Sowing of ootton in progr 
for Mari/* continues and lowing hai oommenoed in 
dlieaie and small-pox prevalent, and oholera still re* 

Prices steady. J 

Central India States,— Rain has fallen (though Jfl 
the weather oppressive, though cloudy. Prospqp oj 
Cholera has disappeared at Rewa, but Is repor jffd at 
JMpnl and Chhatarpur In Nowgong Otherwise, 

•rices steady. I 

Bajpootana.— Weather cloudy and moniocMsh. KaiLfall has 
been alight, but general, Tanks and well oAtfone low. Kharif 
■owlngs hare oommenoed where favoured with |hla ; in other places 
the land la being prepared for tbfi orop. Sugaroane is being Irrljat- 
id) Brcwpeoli Are good. ChoUr* of a virulent typo has broken oat 
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In Ajmere city, where there were seven oases— all fata), The dlseaae 
Is also prevalent in other places, with fever and small-pox hero and 
there. Prices rising In five, falling in two, fluctuating In one, and 
steady lu other, State* 

Nepal ,— Weather seasonable, Proepeote fair. 


Letters to the Editor. 


13 LARGE FARMING PROFITABLE IN INDIA 1 


TO THE F TUTOR, 

Sir,— Y our contemporary, the fliyij and Milittry Gazette, re- 
marks : " The agricultural conditions of India are opposed to any 
system of large larmbg.and It would not he safe to assert that even 
large farming, where It has bt-on tried, has met with a sufficient sue- 
ceaa to justify its wider application." Your contemporary might well 
Instance the case of the Iudigo planters who grow Indigo on the 
advance system, and carry out the manufacture themselves. The 
raauagers of the Kinpusa Cotton Mills, are no more ootlon planters 
than the manufacturers of indigo In Bengaland Behar are Indigo 
planters, The only Instance lu ludla of large farming is tea- 
planting. Excepting this solitary instance (and perhaps, I should 
add, the tobacco farm at Poosah), I think I am safe In asserting 
that all attempts in India at large farming have failed 
Even In these two Instances It is the manufacture of tea and 
tobaoeo which has prevented the oollapse of large farming. The 
faot is that cultivators i u ladU, who are oapitallsta uuf laboursre 
combined In the same person, live upon their wages, Taping their 
capital Intact, So that any farming on a large soale which calculates 
the return of Interest upon the capital Invested will be a failure. 

I have had seven years' experience of tea cultivation ; and 
tamsuro that iu merely turning out leaf, the ordinary ryote would 
beat tea planters hollow. But the growth of leaf and 
its manufacture cannot be separated, And it Is thfi 
Inevitable association of cultivation and manufacture which has 
kept the planters above competition with the ordinary ryots. In 
the ease of cotton, the cultivation and manufacture can be separated 
and ihore is not, I believe, a siuglo iuafcauoe Iu whloh an English 
capitalist has vrntured to compete with ordfnary ryots In cotton 
cultivation. The next question is, oau the Introduction of maohin- 
ory so economise labour as to be more profitable than hand labour ? 

I think on all tea gardens hand labour has been superseded by 
machinery in tea manufacture (rolling, drying, and sorting). But 
the real truth Is, that hand labour on tea gardens is very dear. 
The planters pay about Ra. 4 to a coolie psr mouth ; but taking Into 
consideration the cost of Importing, housing, and dootorlng them, 
the cost per head cannot be less than R«. 10 per month, It (i the 
costly labour whloh is the principal cause of the introduction of 
machinery Into tea-gardens. I do not think rolling and drying 
machines are so common in Cbota Nagpore gardens as they are 
In the Assam gardens, But then on tea gardens, as every 
where else, it Ib manufacture proper that maohlnery has 
touohed. It Ib a regular fashion to obarge the Indian 

ryots with stupidity for not using mould-board ploughs ; bat 
In tea gardens you sac qgither mould-board ploughs nor Indian 
langait. In farming, or cultivation proper, there ie not 
the slightest substitution of hand labor by machinery. 

The Civil and Military Gazette says : 11 Ttib better class of 
oultlvatore till the lands and turn out <jorops In a fashion 
that shows they have but little to learn." I may add j 

that the better oiaas of cultivators do not * hesitate to ln« ] 
troduoe Innovations whenever thoy find that these pay well. Been 
in a backward place like Bamonghattee, Sirdars and Pradham, who > 
irt lug« (wmnii oaltlvtflBg om 60 iwm, (rUd lt«t hmm th« ; 

> 

i 
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Behtft Sogarotne Hill, and in oomUofng lo boy A few MUli 
for next Mason, The great popularity of then Sugarcane llllii in 
Boagii proves thnt the bettor class of cultivators ore not slow 
to profit by innovations, 

8. DATTA, 


Jane, 23, 


Editorial Notes. 


Advices from Mauritius state that the weather there has been 
Tory favourable lately for the sugar plantations. It is 
already predicted that the cane crop for 1666-67 will be 
a good one, and exceed that of the previous year by a great 

deal 

# « 

• 

Anvioas from China state that the tea crop this year is a 
very bad one. Reports from Foochow say that it will be 
worse than that of last season, while the crop in Formosa is 
said to be one of the worst on record. These are gloomy 
prospects. 


shall be glad to hear from our correspondent again on the 
subject; we hope he will name the expert for the benefit of 
indigo planters in general 

# # # 

Messrs* J. Maokiluoan & Go., send the following exraet * 
from the letter of the manager, Arcnttipore Tea Estate to the 
looal Agri-Hortioalfcumi Society, regarding Cooa M The ten 
small and extra weak seedlings which were sent up, are now 
strong and well developed plants, they are growing at the 
present season (January), which shows that ths olimats is not 
too cold for them/’ Messrs Mackillican and Co. were asked to 
obtain some Coca leaf, so that an * analysis might be made to 
ascertain whether it retains its properties grown in India and 
at a low elevation ; they wrote to their manager and obtained 
& sample of one ounce, which however does not appear to be 
enough for analysis. The leaf has been well dried and the 
green color has been retained, so that its appearenoe is much 
superior to a sample dried in Calcutta from fresh leaf obtained 
through Messrs, Davenport and Co. from the Central Terai 
Tea Co. 


Wb note that that indefatigable worker, Surgeon-General 
E. Balfour, author of th t Maoydopcedia of India, has brought 
out recently a book entitled the “ Agricultural pests of India, 
vegetable and animal, injurious to man and his prodaots.” The 
subject oertainly is a very comprehensive one, but knowing the 
author, we are not at all surprised to hear that he has brought 
together for the first time in a handy form, all the va'uable 
informations on the subject, 

A horse show was held at Simla a few days ago, but it 

appears to have been a sort of ‘ social diversion/ more than 

anything else, and has no bearing whatever on the question of 

horse-breeding or supply in this country. It was merely a 

display of “ all sorts And conditions of ’’—horses, owned by 

private individuals, for hack or other purposes. It is possible 

that in future years the ‘ Bhow ’ may develop into something 

more important, from which practical results may be expected. 

* « 

• 

The Sing&reni coal has a future before it. An experiment 

was recentlj®ried of using it in an engine of a train 

running between Secunderabad and Hyderabad. The report 

of the driver was that he obtained speed with this coal equal to 

that when English coal was used, and faster thau with the use of 

Baneegunj or Chota Nagpore coal. Further, that after burning, 

the coal gave only a] small percentage of ashes, and emitted 

veiy little smoke. These are all favourable characteristics. 

♦ * 

« 

Indian indigo is threatened by a formidable rival from 
quite an unexpected quarter. The Resident-General of the 
Frenoh Republic in Tonquin and Annam has reported to the 
? Frenoh Ministry of Commerce and Industry that the soil of 
J Tonquin is singularly well adapted for indigo cultivation. Great 
| Improvements in. methods of cultivation and manufacture are al- 
ready said to have followed the French colonisation, and most 

I ^Important of ail the Tonquin product is declared to surpass that 
Bengal in the colour and quality of the dye it yields. This is 
Issrfous news for Indian planters, who already fiud indigo cult- 
ivation unprofitable enough in Other respects. 

, V 

: 4 correspondent, referring to the deputation of Mr. 
^Oollingridge to Java, to discover how it is that the Du tch 
Ranters turn out indigo superior to that manufactured by the 
$ehar planters, writes to us to say that “ this clearly shows that 
jpMsr* are at present, among Anglo-Indian planters and Govern- 
ment officials, no experts capable o£*giving a trustworthy 
pinion as to the cause of the falling off in the manufacture of 
jlidigo in Behar, The Benpl and Behar indigo was once upon 
^ time held to be tie best in the world ; but now, alas 1 it is 
lotkiidered actually inferior to the Java product.” After 
ommenting upon this curious and deplorable state of things, 
fertells us that he khows of an expert capable of “ discovering 
>&e true oanse of this falling off in the quality of the Behar 
fcffigo, without having to go to Java for the information.” But 
jfr tm* emitted to favour ui with the name of this expert, We 


The North China Herald says : “ The crisis that has been 
bo long impending in the China tea trade seems at last 
to have arrived, and the native tea packers who have 
been living on upon the prestige, acquired before India 
and Ceylon had shown how tea should be picked and 
packed, will at last have to succumb or be compelled to reform 
their ways. Against the bright uniform infusions of Indian 
teas, the China teas exhibit a mixture of dark decayed leaves 
throughout, The natives attribute this to want of rain previous 
to the picking time, and to excessive rains after the picking had 
begun. Be this at it m ty, the fact remaius that worthless leaf 
has been fired anh packed «n masse , upon which heavy charges 
and duties have p be paid, which the buyers for London at 
least decline so fcr to make good. For Russia and America, 
where Indian tps have not yet made their way, shtppers take 
what they can At, and in doing so are paying prices which judg- 
ed by intrinsi Jquality, are often positively higher than last 
season’s. The f nly teas with any flavour at ail are the Keamens, 
and these havn been taken to some extent for Loudon at 2d. 
to 3d. per lb.tver present values in that market.” 

. * * 

# 

We learn ffym the home papers that a meeting attended by 
about five hundred farmers was held in the Sheldoniau Theatre, 
Oxford, on Majy28lh, for the purpose of disousaing the severe and 
increasing depression iu agriculture aud its dependent trades. 
Mr. E. W. HAcourt of Nuueham Park, presided. Six resolu- 
tion were carrif , l to the effect that trade depression was increas. 
iug and threatened the extinction of our ohief home industry, 
and urged upoft Parliament the need of sinking all party differ* 
enoes and takifcg ccmbind action to avert the ruin which ap • 
pears immineiK ; that the depression is due chiefly to low price# 
caused by uutoafericted free imports, and that the only adequate 
remedy is to re found in an adjustment of our fiscal sysf.ni ; 
that the incidence of taxation should be so adjusted that all 
kinds of projfjrty should bear au equal share^nd the land reliev- 
ed of the exHss which it now contributes; that a Minister o* 
Agriculture Wmld be appointed, aud that copies of the resolu- 
tions be formxded to Lord Salisbury, Mr. Glads tone,and others. 
The proceedings which lasted four hours, were unanimous. 

An impoc mt paper on tobacoo cultivation in India has been 
submitted f be local Agri-Horticultural Society by Mr. 
Reinhold. 1 this Mr. Reinhoid advocates the fostering 
by Governniii irf the cultivation aud manufacture of a superi- 
or olasa of t|i in India as a means of restoring the balance, 
and iargeiymu^^aing the export trade of India. He 
thinks., that th^Voreaenfc depression in the rates of exohauge' 
give an excel ^opportunity of developing a trade which 
would ctfmpi f> on Advantageous term? with other export! 
countries h* nly gold currencies. As au inducement 

to capitallistejpir. ftuuhold shows that Government might ad- 
vantageously move ifethe matter, aud by associating itself with 
a syndicate of merchants and zemindars, and by making exhaus- 
tive demonstrative exjmrimenU on a commercial scale, prove the 
adaptability of the Indian coil and climate for producing a ffivt 
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rate tobacoo, equal to competing with the best In the nurketi of 
the world* Mr. Reinhold gires statistics to show how the price 
of tobacco has been maintained in the faoe of the shrinkage in 
values of coffee, sugar, tea, wheat, cotton, silk, flax, wool, and 
indigo ; and bases on this some portion of his argument on the 
commercial advanitges, which would follow the development of 
a trade in this prodact. * In an appendix a carefully oompiled 
estimate is given, taken principally from the reports of district 
officers, written when Government Was making inquiries on the 
subject of tobocco cultivation. The estimate shows the expendi- 
ture which would be incurred in cultivating and curing the 
tobacco off 2,000 acres of land under European supervision. The 
paper will be discussed at the next meeting of the society. 

• A memorandum, dated the 20th instant, from the Revenue 
and Agricultural Department of India, informs us that it has 
now published returns of Agricultural Statistics of British India 
for the year 1885-86. In 1882, the Secretary of State desired 
that a set of tables containing some of the leading statistics of 
British India should be compiled on a uniform basis for inclusion 
in the “ Statistical Abstract of British India " presented to both 
Houses of Parliament. It was found necessary to convene 
a conference of officers representing the different provinces, and 
the meeting was held at Calcutta in December 1883, when 
the conference drew up a set of forms in order to secure 
greater uniformity and accuracy in future in the exhibi- 
tion of these agricultural statistics. The present volume 
indicates the result of the labours of the conference for 
1865-86, the second year for which returns have been 
prepared, and contains the following tables, viz.:— (1) area culti- 
vated and uncultivated ; (2) crops cultivated ;f3) irrigation ; (4) 
prices of produce ; ( 5 ) surveyed and assessed alea ; ( 6 ) varieties 
of tenure held direct from Government; (7) register of transfers; 
(8) agricultural stock. The returns will be punished annually, 
and will contain the latest available statistica'in\ach year. The 
Department of Land Records and Agriculture live made, and 
are making, arrangements for the gradual improvement of the 
statistics. 

The cotton industry at home appears to be in a yiry depressed 
Btate just now. In fact it is a parellel to Ihe state of 
the Jute trade out here, as will be seen from L ftie following 
quotation from a home paper ' “ Au important meeting of 
master cotton-spinners.to which also manufacturers were invited, 
wis held in Manchester on May 27th,to consider the advisabi- 
lity of running short time, in consequence of thAad verse effect 
upon spinners of the speoultive operations of colon brokers at 
Liverpool There was a very large attendance, til whole cotton 
district, including Lancashire, Yorksire, CheshiA, and Derby- 
shire, being well represented, Mr. Qenry HarAon, of Blac- 
burn, was in the chair, Mr. Ogden (Manchdter) moved, 

“ That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is mosl desirable, in 
the ftterests of the trade, that all spinners shall A once resort 
to short time ; that such short time shall consist!)! reduction | 
of the working hours equal to half-time, for a pemod of eight 
weeks from May 30th, and may be carried out either by closing | 
three days a week, by alternate weeks, or by continue J* stoppage. 
The resolution to take effeot only in the event of BpWners repre- 
senting two-thirds of the Bpindles ; sending in to'Jthe Cotton 
Spinners’ Association an undertaking to oarry out such resolu- 
tion.” The proposition was carried with only two dissentients. 
The secretary wrs instructed to prepare suititl circulars 
asking for replies from each Arm of cotton 8pipo|rr|^8 to their 
agreement or otherwise with the resolution.” 

• • 

• 

The following is the official summary of t‘ W rejlrta on the 
state of the season and prospects of the (gbps Mr the week 
ending 23rd June, 1887 Exoept in the PtJjab, Sadres, and 
jfejpootana, where the rain has been sligtl thJk has been 
generally a good fall throughout the count* durSg the week 
under report. Khan/ sowings are most aSpaaoeJin Bombay 
and the Central Provinces ; in the IN orlbJhTestern Provinces 
and Oudh, the Punjab, Berar and Hydjlabftd, andCetiAai 
India and Rajpootaua, the preparation of tip land for the 
•topi is being actively prosecuted. In Madras, Mysore and 
agricultural prospects art good. The autumn sowings 


are progressing welt in Bengal, where the early rice b also 
thriving. Rice is being sown in Bombay, the Central Provin- 
ces, Ooorg, and in Burmah ploughing for the crop is well ad- 
vanced. In Assam three varieties of rice are being reaped, and 
the oultivfttion of a fourth is progressing. Heavy rain in 
Bengal has done some injury to indigo ; but in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh the prospect of the crop 2s good. 
Sugarcane is doing well in the North-Western Provinoss and 
Oudh. Cotton-sowing has commenced in Berar. The public 
health is generally fair, though cholera is more or leee prevalent 
everywhere, but especially in Bombay and the North-Weelitll 
Provinces and Oadh, where the mortality in a few dietridM 
is still high. Prices continue to rise in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, and in two district! in the Punjab, Nice* 
where they are generally stationary. 

A correspondent of the Ceylon Ohtmer sends the following 
answer to the question : What is a ( break of tea So much 
misconception seems to prevail in Ceylon as to the meaning 
of the term 1 Break of Tea,’ that I send you a few lines which 
I trust may throw a little light upon the subject. The following 
example will beat serve the purpose of demonstration 

Per S. S. Clan Scot , Jubilee Estate 


1-18 

*r« 

... 18 

Boxes of orange pekoe 

19-25 

»r. 

... 7J 

Chests broken pekoe 

26 37 

... 

_ 12 

Chests pekoe 

3367 

... 

• 304 

Chests pekoe ■ouohong 

68 97 


... 5 

Cheeta duet 

73 97 

... 

25 

Boxes broken mixed 


97 paoksgei Isa. 

Many men in Ceylon having sent off this quantity would 
state that they had just shipped off a ' break ’ of 97 packages, 
a complete misnomer, and one likely to oonfuse the home con- 
signee very greatly. These 97 packages can be referred to as an 
“ invoice,” a “ shipment,” a “ consignment,” but never correctly 
as a break, except in the single instance of the whole having 
been packed as unassorted, or all of one kind. The invoies 
will be seen to comprise six breaks. These I ha vs 
designedly arranged so as to exemplify the difimnoe between 
sampling and non-sampling : breaks 26-37, 38-67 and 73.97 ars 
sampling breaks (by the trade for such, viz., 8 chests, 8$ chests 
and 20 boxes) ; 1-18, 19-25 and 68-72 are non-sampling breaks, 
for the reason that all are below the limit fixed. Non-sampling 
breaks are never put on show at the docks or ware- 
houses, and suffer as well from being in all cases sold at the 

termination of the regular auctions. 

« * 

• 

The age to which the tea plant attains is now being 
discussed by planters in Ceylon. On this subject our 
Ootacamuod contemporary writes “In the island thf 
industry is of very recent date, but in Assam and 

in Southern India the tea plant was introduced half a 

century ago, and has since then continued to flourish. Our old* 
eat tea plantation is Manns tea estate at Coonoor, now owned by 
Mr. Reilly, which must be over thirty years old, and shows bo 
ligu yet of giving out, though doubtless many of the old China 
plants have been replaced by the valuable Assam hybrids. The 
ate Captain Rae’s estate at Kulhutty perhaps an undesirable 
locality for many reasons, dates as far-back as 1856— or thirty 
hree years a go, and fine specimens of the plants are to bs seen 
here also. Balfour’s Cyclopaedia says:— ( The tea plant doss not 
yield leaves fit for the manufacture of tea until the third yean 
t increases yearly its produce until the eighth or tenth year, 
at which time it attains its maximum* It has been found indi* 
genous in Assam and Oachar, aged it is averred, sixty and 
seventy years, and still producing leaves of an excellent quality, 
A tea plantation may be compared to an Eaglish orchard -hi 
property producing an income daring the life time of the plantar 
and passing to his descendants.’ The drastic treatment that thd 
plant survives, proves it to be a marvellodliy hardy plaht, 
md 100 years would not too be long a lift to concede to it." 
We may add that in China there are tea plants the exact 
age of which it would be difficult to arrive at. We should 
osrtainly pronounce them considerably over 100 yean, At an# 
rate, the celestials themselves sey that the tea puht Ufes tit*' 
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ripe old age : whether it will do ao in India, remain* to J» 

•aan. We have not yet bad time to judge. 

* • 

• 

BsFKRftiVG to tit* subject of fungi on the roots of tea bushes, 
notioed by us last month, Mr. Grant, Manager of the new 
Oinnatolliah Tea Company, Ld, Assam, writes to the local 
Agri- Horticultural Society as follows:—* 4 Finding no allusion to 
certain kinds of tree-roots killing the tea-boshes round them, I 
take the liberty to inform you for the benefit of others, that the 
roots of the Boom (on the leaves of whioh the Assam Mooga 

Silk-worm is fed) and Bookain (Melia Indioa) a kind of pariah , , ^ A ,, 

Haem, unlaw, removed when a olewanoe i« made for planting 1 we T re °“ ly 60 *° the 

inri th. tbmni. .nH ' * ut “' In R»JP<H>tana, where there i 


tivsly, of 470, 436, and 400 persons to the square mile s while 
the entire population of the country only averaged 163 to the 
square mile. It will thus be seen that the 1 pressure of popula- 
tion on the eoii 1 is not as heavy as some would have it It 
must, however, be remembered that it is only in isolated parts 
of the oountry that the population at all presses heavily on the 
land. In illustration of our meaning we may state that, out of 
a total of 714,707 towns and villages in India, about half the 
number oontained less than 800 inhabitants each. Sven In 
Bengal, (in the feudatory states) there were only 78 persons to 
the square mile ; while in Bombay (Si ndh, British territory) 

and 21 in the feudatory 
are immeus e stretches of 


tea, always destroys the tea planted rouud the stumps, and ... , . , .. ... . . ... 

•** S» root!. (iududiug latterala) removed, it wUl “ utl ‘ led ' a ^. th ? populabouieoulyJP to theequare mde ; in 

ba difficult to get tea to grow near it for year,. I myself have ‘ he f t ntral f™ TluoeB “ 7 “ t f" ,ory “ d 69 in 

Men number. of instance. ; in some placee the toa-buehes were ' e n udat0 ‘ y ata ea 5 " h,la ***"**}" 176 “ the f , om ” ,u,d 
destroyed within a radius of 16 feet from the stump. Though l W ,u the k***' T'Jl*™ been ftk ‘ Ue P«“ of « tb " a 

there are other tree root, that have tho same effect, the above ' fig T V . °, f ? pal f tl0U "> il U 


two hardly ever fail when the tree is cut and the root left in 
the ground to decay, otherwise if left growing, they do not 
seem to effect the tea-boshes. The only way is to remove the 
•tump entirely and re-plant the spot, sacrificing even a few 
bushes, as they will invariably die iu time if the roots are not 
entirely dug out." The subject being of some importance to 
tea planters, Dr. King, of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Seeb- 
pore, was consulted, and this is wh&t he says in reply 4 “ An 
analysis of the wood of the two trees you mention wonld not, 
in my opinion, be of any use. If experience shows that the 
wood of these is especially affected by this dangerous fungus, 
all stumps of these species should be up rooted. But I do not 
tftink that by an analysis of their wood, we should learn the 
oause why the fungus prefers them. If the dead stump cannot 
be actually dug out from gardens where they have been left, 
they might be isolated by digging a trench round them, so as 
to prevent the spread of the fungus from them to the surround- 
ing tea-bushes.” 


anything but what it ought to be, and far from being severe . 
We entirely agree with the C. and if. Qcuette iu thinking that 
M the individual claim to bring poor land and er bad cultivation 
should give way to the consideration of the general welfare, 
involved in the encouragement of breeding of plough -cattlei 
I without which agriculture becomes impossible and that “ we 
should uot fold our hands on the plea of the inexpediency of 
interference.” To our mind, so far as the maintenance of agri- 
cultural cattle in India is concerned, ensilage is the great 
remedy. 

• • 

• 

Mr. Charles Maries, of the Durbhunga Raj, has seut us a 
specimen of Rhea fibre manufactured under his newly dis- 
covered process. | The fibre is soft, silky, and clean, although 
it is only a bit of refuse, not picked out.’ 
that he has now got over all difficulties, and 
fibre in a much simpler way than that de- 
A. Sanaone, Director of the School of Dying in 


Mr. Maries 
He adds furthei 
can turn out tl 
scribed by 

the Manchester Technical College, in an article reproduced by 
us last week f| om BracUtrteVe. This is a very important step 


We reproduce an important paper this week from our ... • a 

Lahore contemporary on the subject of cattle-breeding for the | Manee and one which will, we hope, solve the 

-m t .v— „„„ 8 . Rhea d.fficulty ... India We are, of course, not aware what 


plough. Tbgpquestion therein raised is one that must be 

J uddered in all its bearings. It is said that, the breaking up 
pasture areas Is due to the increasing value of the products 
of cultivation, and the increasing pressure of population upon 
the soil.. But dose it necessarily follow that because lands are 
taken up for cultivation of products which realize a l»rger 
income than grasses, therefore cattle must starve, diminish in 
number, and increase in price! We say, No. The question 
resolves itself into the consideration 


method Mr ,L Maries adopts in stripping the fibre from 
the stem— wf*. stlier by hand or machine, or the cost at which 
it is done ; put we have his assurance that it is of the simplest 
kind, and vtf y cheap. We would suggest some of our large 
textile firms pitting themselves iu communication with Mr. 
Maries with Via object of coming to some arrangement to 
work up the Ittea on a large scale. Messrs. Ewing & Co. have 
so far taken/ he initiative of inviting tenders for the supply 


* V . 1 . . DU JUAl W6CUI luinunvg vs. lUTlVIUK rouugio bUD DUUU1V 

. . - - .. ffl ^ . f | of the*stems. pvVe have little doubt that Rhea is destiued to 

storing corn-stalks for feeding cattle upon, when the harvest 1 7 j. t a 

luui been gathered, and there is no work for them, or in seasons 

of drought and scarcity. Lands are not at present utilised to 


iheir full capacity, only such crops are grown as are known 
to yield a sure outturn, and in the manner handed down from 
remote ages. Diversified cropping is not practised by the 
ordinary ryot to the beet advantage ; add to this that no 
adequate provision is made for the future, or for an unfavour- 
able season, and it consequently happens that when such a 
f{ calamity does befall the land, the ryot is helpless and quite 
I) unprepared to meet it It Is at such times that the cattle die 
|| off in thousands for the want of wholesome food. In such an 
H emergency, what a God-send silage would prove l This is the 
| remedy. No ryot need have any fear of bie cattle suffering if 
1 he has made some provision in this respect. No matter how 
!j contracted the pasture areas become, the cultivator has his 
I remedy in silage. We, however, think that the day is very far 
| yet for India to suffer from a contracted pasture area. 

Then as to the J increasing pressure of population upon the 
We fear the subject is not quite understood by those 
{who put forward thiiKtatement. The last oensus showed that 
{the proportion of, villages, townships and cities to the area, 
n was 052 to each square-mile of territory; that in Bengal, which 
^returned the largest number of villages, &c, the proportion was 


mark an epKck iu the textile industry of this country ; and 
if Mr. Maxes’ process proves to be all he claims for it, quite 
a rev olutioiom&y be expected in the fibre trade at no distant 
date, Any ^of our readers wishing to inspect the specimen of 
fibre sent t* # us by Mr. Maries, may do ao by calling A 1 the 
office any ti^e between 10 a,m. and 5 p.m. 

We pulfoh in another column the final report on the 
prospects ft the wheat crop in the Pu njab for the cur- 
rent season Wrom which it will be seeu that the area under 
this cereal *as diminished by over one million acres, or 15 per 
cent. while * ae outturn of the grain falls short by considerably over 

nine millir* — J — 1 !lU 4 - u - c M 

the previoi 
things, hi 
sible for ii 
yield, whei 
extremely 
quality, 
of 63 lbs 
strictly acci 
country to 
last, as com] 


throughout (he Pui 

t ealy 1*59 to the square mile, The three moet densely -populated change, 

iproviaoas In the empire are Oudh, Bengal, and the North- ot 17 eeers pei 

1 


ts.,or 25 per cent., a* compared with the figures of 
k ^ar. This is a very unsatisfactory condition of 
unfavourable character of the season is respon- 
se redeeming feature of the report ie that the 
; rly mature crop has been harvested, has been 
^e grain being plump, heavy, and of good 
age yield per acre is estimated at 9 bushels 
We are not prepared to accept this latter as 
it is rarely we have kuowu wheat in 
re than 56 lbs p er bushel. Prices in May 
th the previous year, were deoidedly high 
ab, except in Mooltan, where there was 
he crop of the whole Province, at an ave* 
[rupee, is valued at 10 orores of rupees. 
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pnrehaseable in the market! of Amritsar, Karaohi, and London, 
are not quite dear to us. It is surely not intended to be un- 
derstood that, while Indian wheat can be purchased at the two 
first-named places at 10 and 18 seers per rupee, respectively, it 
can be had in London at JOS fieri per rupee / This point re- 
quires to be cleared up. The great falling off in the exportation 
of wheat from the port of Karachi, noticed by us a little time 
back, is ascribed to the absence of supplies more than to high 
prices. The stooks of wheat in the Punjab are believed to have 
fallen very low before the present harvest. 

# # # 

From the last printed proceedings of the local Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society we learn that Mr. J. Oleghorn presented two 
very stggestive trays of the mulberry silk cocoon, both about 
one*sixtb of the size in ordinary use by cultivators. One, be 
says, is a sample of the method by which worms are forced to 
■pio tbeir cocoons in one and a half days instead of the usual 
three or four. They are placed iu the trays iu the sun under 
light shading, and this exposure causes the worms to spin their 
ooooons as rapidly as possible, to protect their tender bodies. 
This plan forces diseased and sick worms, which might not 
otherwise have spuu, to form cocoons, the quality of which is 
naturally inferior. The second rearing tray was kept in the 
rearing room, with the result that there is about 50 per cent 
loes and much waste silk. Some interesting s|>ecitnens of silk 
were also sent by Mr. Dumaine from Hazareebagh. The silk is 
of a very fine substance and is not formed into a cocoon, but is 
more like a piece of fine gauze. Mr. Dumaine writes in refer- 
ence to it “ In this town there are a great number of cedrela 
toon* trees, and on many of them is found what 1 think is 
called the spider-silk. However, whatever the nan b may be, 
it appears to be made by a kind of T/wophilia. Uclier some 
trees up to a yard all round, is on the ground a Vuze-like 
net work, which also is round the trunk of the tree Ad on its 
branches, but in no place touches the leaves. Right against the 
bark, under this gauze-like net, are a quantity of larvot\ which 
when young are brick red in colour, and when the have 
obtained their full growth, seem to be slaty blue, with 1 ;owa of 
black spots on each aegmeut ; and when about to for/ their 
cocoons they are deep Prussian blue, about 1 inch by ", the 
head always remaining black ; they are exceedingly jactive. 
In the crevices of the bark are literally studded sinal j white 
cocoons about j x J inch; the moth resembles much the Jheophi- 
lia Bengalensiifdsuk grey ooloured wings, The l *rr« Been to have 
very sharp mouths. I put a few of them in a Bmall-Aouthed 
bottle and many commenced spinning. At first their v.lbs and 
subsequently their cocoons, while others cat through JLcork £ 
inch thick and came out of the bottle.” Mr. Cotea identifies 
the moth as closely allied to, if n >t actually, Maglria ttutytta of 
Moore. 

Wb have received a little book on Pmkulturt* by %aboo 
Nidhiram Mookerjee. The author has made the subject a Study 
for some years, and has been carrying out a series of eAeri- 
ments on his own estate at Belghurria, where he has established 
a fish-farm, and hia work will therefore commend itself t 1 all 
interested in the subject as the result of practical exper’ nce. 
The book itself is printed in the Bengalee oharacter, ami is 
divided into five chapters.. The first deals with the fish suflfiy 
of Bengal, and points out that except at certain season* the 
supply is not equal to the demand. When there is an ml |u- 
danoe, it is due, he says, to the extensive capture of breeding and 
undeveloped fish. The secoud treats of the food of fisbjf, Aid 
the third as to the manner of hatching aud breedi m «e 
fourth discusses the fish-trade. The author has wjwtatled 
Ljr experiments on his farm, that the trade is a very Juioralve 
one, requiring but little capital. He quotes a statement made 
by profeqni Huxley at the last Fisheries Exhihiioo, Aat 
11 once in a year, an acre of good land will produceJa ton of 
corn, or two or three owts. of meat, or cheese, wb Je an icre 
of sea-bottom (water) in the best fishing grountjl yields a 
greater weight of fish every week in the year.” ijfe author, 
therefore, recommends pisciculture to the serious consideration 
of his countrymen, as a profitable industry, instead of wasting 


their time and energy in seeking petty Government appoint- 
ments. The last chapter deals with the scientific description 
and classification of fishes, with the names of hundreds of 
varieties, and their Bengalee equivalents. Altogether, the 
work is a very useful one, while the subject is one of great 
economic importance, especially in Bengal, where fish enters 
largely into the dietary of the people. The author deserves 
every encouragement in his attempt to bring to the notice of 
his countrymen an industry with large possibilities, and we 
reoommend the book to all interested in the subject. 

• * 

• 

Wb reproduce in another column a highly interacting paper 
on the Indian tea trade, read before the Society of Arts by 
Mr J. Berry White. Mr, White shows many thingB ; among 
others, that in April last the Indian deliveries in London actual- 
ly assumed the lead over the Chinese product, the figures 
having reached 13,585,000 lbe, or 51 per cent, of the whole. 
In this connection the Pioneer , in noticing Mr. White's paper, 
very pertiueutly remarks : “Had Mr. White glanced at the his- 
tory of lndi&u tea iu markets nearer the seat of production— iu 
India itself, in Afghanistan, or in Australia — his tale wonld not 
have been so flattering ; but it is certainly a matter for congra- 
tulation that so great an advance has been made in what is for the 
preuent at least the greatest market in the world. It is extreme- 
ly satisfactory to have the assurance that Indian planters have 
been able to reduce the price of tea every year, for the last ten 
years, owing to a decrease in the cost of production, and that the 
dividends of all weil-mauaged companies averaged 9 per cent 
for that period. Still more gratifying is it to bear Mr. White 
declare that this cheapening of the cost of production is by no 
means at an eud, and anticipate that Indian tea, which is now 
placed in the London market at a fraction over 9d., will be de- 
posited there in 1890 at a fraction under 6d. One question sug- 
gests itself. When it is possible for plauters to put their best 
tea down in Miuciug Lane at such an astonishingly low 
figure, why is it that decent Indian tea is so dear 
here ? Perhaps the new Indiau Tea Supply Company, 
just started iu Calcutta, will look into the lAtter.” 
This is exactly the question that has suggested Itself to us 
for some years past, aud an answer to which we have sought 
for in vain. We can understand the natural reluctance of the 
tea trade to avow the biiuduess that has characterised their 
efforts t ^ seek for fresh markets abroad, while utterly neglecting 
to develop such an extensive market at their very doors ; the 
que tiun, however, has to some extent been answered by the 
formation of the new Indian Tea Supply Company. 

# # 

• 

Mr J. H. Steel, principal of the Bombay Veterinary College, 
delivered a few days back, an interesting address to the students 
on the work of the past, and the prospects of the current year. 
The address embraced many subjects, and was listened to 
with great interest. Mr Steel expressed satisfaction that the 
Governments of India aud the Presidencies are giving serious 
consideration to the valuable system of anthrax inoculation 
introduced by Pasteur. One method of conveying anthrax and 
rinderpest was touched on as the most serious to the world in 
general. The fact that this special poison can be conveyed by 
dried hides, horns and hoofs from one side of the world to the 
other, e.g ti when a Liverpool carrier dies from a scratch on his 
neck infiioted by a dried Indiau hide, he affords a sad illustra- 
tion of the necessity for repression of cattle disease in India, 
even to people living thousands of miles away. Among the dis- 
orders conveyed from one animal to another, or from animals 
to mankind, not the least formidable are those das to animal 
parasites. On this subject Mr. Steel remarks : — “ Certainly 
formidable animal parasites are extemely frequent* in this 
country, and it must be remembered that tipeworm in 
mankind is due to organisms which develop in lower 
animals. I have evidence of the detection of Celtic Beef, 
i.e , beef capable of inducing tapeworm in men fed on it, if im* 
perfectly cooked, both in Bombay and in Poona. Thorough * 
destruction of parasites and of parasite-infested cases is ne- 
cessary (or lessening the prevalence of disorders of animals and 
mankind dne to them, and the disposal of diseased carcases in 
general is one, which in the future must receive careful atten- 
tion from Govervment and the Ytifriopy protostign India, 
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Amongst the student* are representatives from the Central 
Ftovinoes, the Bern*, Kolhapore, Sangli, and other Native 
States, and the hope is expressed that other states will follow 
suit, and that eventually it will be as widely reoog- 
nised in India as it already is in England, and on the 
Continent, that it is eoonomioal to repress disease among 
the lower animals. Alluding to the postponement of the project- 
ed Calcutta Veterinary College, the lecturer says “ The 
Bengal Government sadly feels the want of veterinary prao 
titkmers, and yet on financial grounds has been compelled to 
postpone establishing a college.” It was pointed out to the 
students that something wanting here involved in the question 
of handling of animals is that of practical horsemanship. “ You 
shonld all know how to ride and how to take care of your horse; 
po amount of mere theory will do here. You must avail your- 
selves of every opportunity of studying horsemanship practi- 
cally. I regret we have as yet no riding school here.” At 
the first professional examination held at the college last 
month, out of 43 candidates 34 have been successful, and now 
beoome second -year students. Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, 
already a liberal benefactor to the college, has sent up two 
free students. Here is an example some of our Bengal million- 
aires might follow, and thus take the initiative in opening up 
a new profession for their fellow-oountrymen. 


ABOUT ENSILAGE. 


Almost every week brings us fresh testimony a a to the vrlue 
of ensilage to the farmer. We do not mean to let this matter 
drop out of sight, as our convictions are strong that silage is 
the ‘ one thing needful f for this country. There are some wel 
known authorities on agriculture in England and the United 
States who have held aloof from the ensilage agitation, believ- 
ing that the system, or rather its alleged value, has beeu greatly 
exaggerated. One of these sceptics was Professor W. H. Henry, 
of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station and College, 
who ha* raw, we are glad to say, been completely converted 
and whonm a paper to the Chicago barmen’ Reviw (which 
we have reproduced in another column), gives his experiences 
fith silage, with the object of “ soundly converting a few score 
at least * * by showing the reasonableness of this method of 
storing stock-food for farther consumption.” A perusal of Pro- 
fsmor Henry’s paper will disclose to our readers, among other 
matters, a new method of constructing silos and pitting fodder. 

Hitherto, it has been the practice to pit the fodder in its 
green, sucoulent state, under the belief that unless this was 
done, the result would be more or less a failure. An accident 
disclosed to the Profeasor that much better silage is made by 
* wilting/ Le. allowing the grass or corn stalks to dry a little, so 
as to evaporate some of the moisture contained in the green, 
■uooulent stems. This is a great advance, as it gives the siloist 
time to gather in his crop without harrying over it, and possess- 
es other advantages over the o'd system. Professor Henry tells 
uaali about the matter, and we refer our readers to his paper. 

Another eoonomioal method of making silage which is also 
a great advance over the older system, has been discovered by 
Mr. John Bevan, of Elton House, Knoklong, county Limeriok, 
who writes to the North British AgricuU ..rUt as follows 

«• Fenners do not yet realise the benefit and advantage of obeap 
•Ulge, Hitherto silage has been above the reeoh of any bnt extensive 
farmers. On the system of whioh I am the pioneer, It It wltbta 
thereaoh of the poorest orottor. Formerly It was mads In small 
quantity, bat by the system 1 will describe It Is mads any slsed 
stash and in any quantity, ” 

He then prooeeds to desoribe his system in the following 
terms:— * 

List sutuoft I pat together over 200 tons of allege grass off a 
very weighty rleb meadow, in the wettest weather, and with the 
aid sf a water ballast roller I got from Pearson, of Wolverhampton, 
with thkialtar and a few boards laid on the grass, layer after layer 
I built up a staok about 20 feet high, I never bad mere than tfco 
mmm m staok, whs relied the wot grass «s brought Is j they 
moved iho boards, and eo qnlek did tha work go on, that they had 
plenty of time to taka anooeasional smoko. Borne hundreds o! gen- 
llsiitab* ftrmftaaadstawardOi o*me hoc# from all parts of Ireland, 
•M fafa HHkW *hV * do net exaggerate when 

i mum aw m bi »• *• «w«, m 


ao bulging out. The whole oost was £7. I fed over 
fifty head of hellm and bullocks on one field all tha winter (never 
Inside), and they throve wall on It, though this was a vary wet* 
winter, with scow occasionally, and tha field eo wet that It was 
of tan difficult to get a dry plaoe to put the loads on. My working 
■ horses eat It gresdily ; in (act all oattle wlU thrive, and leave tha 
I best hay for It. I am sure sheep would thrive well on It ; bat my 
land Is rlob, heavy, and wet, so I do not keep any sheep. From 
what I saw of the ohange made by fermentation In green food, I 
believe every sort of weed and grass on a farm will make good 
food for oattle— braoken, rashes, flag-grass ; the latter oattle seem 
to relish most. 11 

Mr. Bevan farther adds that he had no waste and no trouble, 
and feels sure that his method wiU revolutionize silage- 
making, Many visitors went to see Mr. Bevan’a silo. He 
says 

" Many of the people who oame had need other sorts of presents— 
that I saw In the papers ; and others made silage by trampling with 
horses and men, and earth and stones on top, ho ; but when reading 
of all these kinds of pressure, even stones and earth, people da not 
realise the difficulty and expense of handling earth or atones. This 
roller Is portable from staok to staok when yon 1st off the water, 
and the weight la snob when at work that It presses every layer of 
grass Into a pancake. When I say two men did tho work, of oonrsa I 
don’t mean pitohlng on to staok. Hay saving In wet weather It sx- 
penslve ; silage Is best In wet weather. In the Highlands, where I 
am sore oats do not ripen, they oonld be turned Into silage and make 
more money than if allowed to ripen and seed. It need not be 
out with a chaff outter, bnt as cat from the soythe, carted to, 
staoksd and rolled ” 

I The Editcnl of the N . B. Agriculturist adds a foot-note to 
\ tho effect th» Mr. Bevan sent him “ two different samples of 
his silage, hath of which appear to be exceedingly well pre- 
served, ancPubout the moat edible-looking silage we have yet 
seen." WF will conclude by quoting some important questions 

I aud answ/rs by Mr. John Gould, a noted American authority, 
on ensilai 

1, “ A it necessary for the silo to be set in the ground like 
a cellar 'll- No. The above-ground silo is now regarded as the 
beat, Mp pit is more expensive to build and to feed out of. 
Above gkYuud, it is cheaper to hoist the cut fodder by means 
of a earner, than to lift it up out of a pit when feeding. Above 
ground, me drainage question is settled. 

2. “ \till ensilage freeze in winter, and if so, how best 
guarded against V It will not freeze even in severest weather. 

I The usuajfcamperature of a 50-ton pit is about 80 degrees. If 
the silo iwj)t wood, the airspace between the studying is all the 
protecticA needed. Sawdust filled in here draws moisture and 
| hastens ie cay of timber and boards, and is of no use in the way 
of proteltion. A strip of tarred paper under outside boarding 
is cheaper and better than sawdust. Warm air rising from the 
silo keJba the surface from freezing. 

3. jOoes ensilage need heavy weighing to preservlit V No* 
Slow firing and heating causes it to settle compactly by its own 
weight*: Then all that is needed is to pot on an air-tight cover 
and flight enough to hold it down in its plaoe. Tar paper 
— ell roped and covered with one thickness of inch boards, and 
| a loaJT or two of hsy on top, or even six inches of sawdust, is 

enough 

1 4.i“Can clover be successfully ensilaged ?” Usually it can, 
but 1 ege is a little conflict of opinion as to whether it should be 
cut r : > |>r not before going into the pit If put in long it Is 
apt I*j Jiing to the sides and not settle as solidly on outside as in 
cenM^Xjf cut up it settles uniformly and requires lew weight 
Everett of Westerville, Ohio, filled a large silo 
wllftlolg last year,with most satisfactory result F. Morrison* 
of OgardoL Ohio, has ensilaged clover for two years, and 
£arcl it til best way. 

5,1 “Hojl much seed oom per acre for beet result^* About 
15 qBLrts i&fiUs 3£ feet apart. It should be thin enough^) the 
etalkpwill Ikempt to produce ears. The difference in feeding 
value of sowed oom (3 bushels per acre) and that produced by . 
12 quarts m per acre, is as 11 to 28, and the Uttar produces 
most weight! 

a “Wher is a day’s ration for each animal T* For dairy, 
oows, not far from 60 pounds. Ensilage made from oorn grown 
as above makes a strong food^nd a cow wiU not uwdmoto t hilt 
six or eight pounds of bran additional fora good milk ration. 
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7. “What ii the coat of putting up ensilage V * An average 
drawn from the expense account of six of the most extensive 
silo meu I kuow, made the cost of the whole crop, cutting and 
sail, 9 1-50 a ton; catting and filling 15 to 65 cents per ton, 
Handiness makes economy in expense. This puts the feeding 
value of hay at about #4 per ton, but as ensilage and bran will 
make a cow give 25 per cent more milk than bay, corn and 
oatmeal, the ensilage is entitled to so much more credit. 


WHEAT CROP OF THE PUNJAB, 1887. 


We are Indebted to the Revenue and Agricultural Department 
of the Government of India for the following final report on the 
proepeots of the wheat orop of the Punjab for the ourrent seaeon, 
dated Jane, 20,1887 

The «cm<w— la the submontane dfstrlote, and iu most of the 
districts immediately adjolniug, from Hazara to Amballa, the 
sowings were exceptionally favourable, owing to au abundant 
fall of rain in October This fall did not extend to any of the 
distrlots in the south-west Puuj ib,aud those iu the south aud south- 
east obtained only a small amount. Alter the sowings the weather 
was most unfavourable, The winter and spring rains failed 
completely In the central and south-wostern districts. The only 
districts that received any rain to speak of. were those im- 
mediately adjoining the hills— Loodhiana, Delhi, aud Goorgaon- 
Very great aud general damage was done by tho sevoro frosts 
of January and February, and In some districts early hot 
dry winds completed the ruin of the unirrigated wheat. Even 
the oaua's were olosed for a longer period than usual in this 
uuusually dry yoar. On the other baud, in spite of the rates of yield 
that have been reported, It is believed that the yield whore a faiily 
well matured orop has been harvested, has been es\reraoly good. 
This Is the case moro especially with irrigated crops, yfiie grain Is 
plump, heavy, aud of good quality Harvesting, tlxeshlng and 
winnowing were finished In most favourable weather % 

The area t — The area under wheat for this harvest lAoturned at 
5.943, 400 acres, ns compared with 6 1)70.000 acres for las^year, The 
diminution is 1,027,200 aores, or 15 per cent. This is ilia area re- 
turned after deductions on account of areas on which the orop 
failed ; aud there is no doubt that the area sown was vi-y nearly 
equal to the area under wheat last yoar. Tho aroa eitlur^yd at the 
end of January was pot at 6, 900.200 acres. ^ 

Ph’.’d.— With bo unfavourable a season a poor outt^n could 
only be expected. However wdl the whoat In the submontane 
distrlots and on irrigated lands might yield, there was alvery large 
area of poor stunted crops, on which the outturn aould omy be very 
low, The total yield, aacording to the returns reoeived,Ils estimat- 
ed at 27,233,305 owt, As oompared with the yield oAlast yesr 
there Is a falling off of 9.178,335 owt., or 25 per cent. «ut thefe 
is little doubt that the system In aooordanoe with wlkoh these 
estimates are framed bas a tendency in bad years to und J-estlmafee 
the actual yield for the area ret rued as cropped It ism believed 
that an estimate of 1.700.000,000 seers, or 30.357.112 owtL would 
be a nearer approximation to the actual yield than the oaeleoorded. 
This woara raise the average yield per acre to 2S6 aeors, ii| against 
293 seers last year, equal to 9 bushels of 63tb per aore, 

FNcer.—The wholesale rates for wheat at the ohlel martsjla the 
provlnoe on the 15th and 31st May, are shown below, and oompared 
with prices in 1886 

Frloe in seers per rupee prevailing. 


tn oould 
bmontaue 


believed 
, would 
poorded. 

| agaiust 


Mart. 

15fch May 
1886. 1887. 

Delhi 

21 

17 

Feroxspore 

20 

17 

Mooltan 

10 

15 

Lahore 

20 

19 

Amritsar 

21 

19 

Peshawar 

21 

14 


Taking the average prioe at 17 seers per rupee, tbo 
the Punjab of 1887U worth Ri. 8.97,20.182, or If thej 
oreaseMt noted above, R«, 10,00.00,000. The foj 
obtaining at Caloatta and Karachi during May, bal 
from the Chamber of Commeroe publications § 

Prioe In seen periupeefll 


evalllng 


10th May, 17th May. 21«t B#y. 28th May. 
Karaohl M 13 14 r 18 13 

Moult* mi 1* M 1* U 


The Eugllah papers of the last mall contain the lollowlng 
information as to the price of wheat. The Board of Trado 
return for the weekending 7ih May, gives 33*. 2d as the 
average prioe of wheat. The Mark Lane's quotations for 8th 
May, are as follows 

Shillings, 

British wheat, red, 504 0) ... ... ... 28 to 85 

Calcutta „ I, 486 „ ... ... ... 32 „ 84 

Bombay ,, ,, „ ... ... ... 33 „ 3G 

Karachi ,, „ „ „ ... ... ... 31 ia 33 

Assuming S2s, per 4861!} to be the prioe Panjab wheat fetches 
In Loudon, and taking tho rate of exchange at 1/ 5d, we get the 
following comparative rates per rupee in seers :-~ 

Amritsar ... ... ... ... ... 19 

Karaohl ... ... ... ... ... 18 

London ... ... ... ... (sic) 108 

or, in other words, the relative qualities of wheat whloh the tame 
amount of money will purchase In the three markets are 100, 68 4 a 
aud 56-8. Even present high prioes do not apparently oheok expor- 
tation. It is believod that very large purchases of wheat and oil 
seeds are now being made. The great falling off in exportation from 
Karaobi seems to have been due to absence of supplies, more than 
to high prioes, although the margin between Karaohl and Londou 
prioes for wheat does not seem sufficient to allow of much profit. It 
must be remembered that most of tho wheat exported from Karaohl 
is bought up-country. There Is reason to believe that atooks of 
wheat iu the Puujab had falien very low before this harvest, 

THE FRUIT INDUSTRY OF INDIA. 

We attempted ia a previous article to draw attention to this 
subject. The Civil and Milit try Gautte, we are glad to see, ia 
agitating the matter iu connection with the transport of fresh 
Mi aud game. Our contemporary says : — 

It Is a good sigu that the question of transporting fresh fiib.fruit, 
and game over long dlstauoes by rail in India, is once more oomlnr 
to the front, Sorno years ago a patent oar, built by the Swansea 
Wagon Company, was tried ou au Indian line ; and failed for two 
reasons, Ice was dear ; and tho coolies who had to handle the 
complicated oar, were stupid Nuw, however, ioe Is ^eap, and 
though the ooolies have not boon 11 levelled up" to understand oom- 
plioated machinery, the latter has loan levelled down to the low- 
ness of their comprehension. In fact, we thluk that the time has 
arrived when another trial of the oar might be made, with assured 
suooess. We do not say that Ca’outta aspirations lor ths " splendid 
fruits of the Puujab" for breakfast will be literally verified. But 
this country where, more than Iu any other, Europeans accustomed 
to the comforts of English houie-keeplng, wage an unequal warfare 
whh the putrlfylog sun, the wily khaniama and the villainous 
oook, is surely the place where fresh fruit, fresh fisb,and fresh game 
from dlstaut districts would be tho greatest god-seud. Yet, though 
Eng laud, Great Britain and the Colonies, who suffer infinitely less, 
have the system in working order, we, in the Punjab, oannot even 
ensure the arrival In good condition of fruit from Saharuupur, to 
say nothing of fish and oysters from Kurrachee, or game from out- 
lying stations. We shall still have to wait probably, nntU Cal- 
cutta or Bombay have proved the system a suoosss, before wo oven 
begin to think of tryiog the experiment. 

It is the want of proper transport that had, we believe, 
interfored so much with the development of the fruit industry 
in India. A visit to Mandvi or Palampore in the Punjab will 
convince &Dy one of the great possibilities of an extensive 
fruit trade that exist in these and other pluoes in and around 
those regions. We have seen apples, pears, apricots and peaches 
of really fine quality literally rotting under the trees for want 
of a market. Passing a private garden in Mandvi some time 
ago, we were tempted once to pluck a few apples from a branch 
that overhung the wall on to the road, but we were seen by 
tho owner, who came up and said that the fruit of # that parti- 
cular tree was not very good, but that there werj others with 
much better fruit, and invited us to pluck as many as we 
wanted, frei j of charge 1 This surprised us soxgewhat f and 
a few questions led to the disclosure that owing to 
^he want of a proper market, immense quantities of 
fruit simply rotted under the trees, and rather than see them 
wasted, the owners of orchards never interfered with any one 
who felt inclined to partake of them free of ch arge. We wer* 
not many days in Mandvi, but wo had ample opportunism of 
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farming a very fair idea of the possibility of developing an ex- 
tensive trade in fruit. 

The importanoe of fruits as a diet is not, we fear, sufficiently 
recognised iu this country, where it is most necessary for the 
preservation of health. The development of an extensive trade 
in fruit is one whioh we think well worth considering. In 
other ooun tries matters are not allowed to slide as in Ind ia. 
Even in Jamaiea, the export value of the trade in fruit alone 
amounted to £252,836 in 1884. This result is not, however, con- 
sidered at all satisfactory, if we are to judge from the following 
extract from a prize essay by Mr. W. B. Espent, F.L.S., on the 
“ most effective and practical means of ameliorating and ex- 
tending the agricultural capabilities of Jamaica " : 

“ 1 have left the fruit Industry to the last, becauis 1 think 
It Is destined to be the greatest of all Jamaica's sources of wealth. 
When we remember that within four or fiva days’ steaming 
there is the United States, with over fifty millions of the most 
Intelligent and active of mankind. It Is aatonlshlng how little we 
have done to make the most of onr advantages The frnlt Industry 
has, grown from nothing without any aid or enoonragement from 
Government. From an export value in 1873 of only £ 4 , 745 , It 
llnortased to £252,830 In 18841 Fifty fold In the eleven yeara, 
There te no reaeon why It ihonld not grow another fifty fold In the 
next eleven years, If the requisite faollltiee are , f urnlehed. Bat no 
farther material Increase can be expected unless railways or tram- 
ways, or wire ropeways, are constructed, to provide trans- 
port for the frnlt ; the labour and land, available now, cannot be 
expeoted to aooompllsh Impossibilities ; and there Is no doubt that 
the trade has enoroaohed on the means now available, and that 
mnoh valuable fruit te destroyed, or rendered unsuitable for ship- 
ment, owing to ths long distances that have to be overcome, in the 
transport, on men’s and women's heads, and on mole and horstbaok, 
audio carts audio boats, before It finally arrives on the steamera' 
decks. Whilst Costa Blca, Honduras, and even St, Domingo are 
busy building railways to transport their frnlt, Jamaica hanga bsok, 
because some people are afraid that an industry whioh has reached 
a quarter of a million eterllog In a dozm yeara, In faoe of Immense 
dlffionltlee, will not endnre and Increase inffiolently to render rail- 
ways remunerative. Others are afraid of increasing onr paltry 
Pabllo Debt In order to obtain so bentfiolal an investment for tbelr 
money. table annexed, marked A, shows the debt, per head of 
population, In each of the oountrlee named. It shows that Jamaica 
his a wide margin for Investing money In railways, and that 
we are far behind In this most needed direction. We are being 
left behind rapidly In the raoe for wealth, because we go on 
oarrylng on onr beads hardens whioh In other countries 
are carried by rails. Ik Is a wonder that we do not realise the 
amount of labour— human and animal— whioh is now dally 
wasted In performing duty In the transportation of frnlt which 
oonld be muoh more oheaply performed by steam, with the greeter 
advantage, too, that the labour saved by railway would be available 
f or Increasing the quantity of our exports Instoad of, as now, reduc- 
ing tholr money value. So long as Jamaica ref ralni from building 
railways for the enoonragement of the frnlt and other industries, 
beoanse It will be neoostary to raise money by loam to pay the 
ooet, so long I say »we are aotlng what the wicked servant In the 
Parablo did, who, instead of putting oat to Interest his master's 
money, hid It In a napkin. I cannot understand the theory 
whioh prevents the colony borrowing funds, whioh oan be 
Invested to advantage, and to postpone farther railway 
construction until wa ascertain the reenlte, from a pecuniary point 
of flaw of the reoent puny railway extension. Is, I think to oonfets 
that wo are not able to understand the position of the Island, and 
of Its only advanolng Industry. For want of railways, muoh of our 
trull leavaa onr shores stale, bruised, and battered— our planters 
are deterred from extending their cultivation by the risk 
whioh sow attends the shipment and transport of their frnlt, 
and many thounnds of tone of energy are wasted In conveying 
Instead of being well-spant In producing the artlole, Our frail Is 
admittedly the finest flavoured and the best reaping whioh 
reaohaa Amftfoa, hat, for want of rallwaya, it it shipped when 
■tale and Is brq/ted in transport, Tha only artlole for whioh 
there la any demand fc grown and exported under difficulties, whioh 
no good Government would permit to oontlnue when the remedy 
la so easily apptlsd. It comes to this that btoause Jamaica 
Is Jamaica, that whioh la beneficial and sound polloy elsewhere Is 
bnd and unsound hart. Are we to allow anoh a monstrous 
Idea to psevall to our Injury? Iu order to ameliorate 
and extend the fruit Industry It la eeeential that railway! 
w tramways, or wire ropeways, should bo oonstrnoted In 
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Let this be once recognised, and we shall get railways. Let this 
oontlnue to be ignored, and we shall not get railways. Let this 
oontlnue to be Ignored, and we shall lose our fruit trade, as wa have 
lost our auger and ooffve trades. It Is also essential that fruit should t 
be Included among the articles enumerated in the schedule of th t 
1 Agricultural Produoe Buyer*' Law." Until this la done the grower 
of fruit must remain at the mercy of petty thieves ; and petty 
larceny bears more cruelly on fruit-growers than on any other class 
of ths community, 

We should like to see a similar essay relating to India. The 
Government might offer such apprize with much advantage. It 
will be seen from the above what importance Mr. Espent at- 
taches to the fruit industry of Jamaica. How much more im* 
portant is auoh an industry to India ? We should like to see 
this question thoroughly taken up and discussed. 


Miscellaneous Items . 


Bicn gold mines have been found In Eastern Siberia, eome few 
hundred miles from Yakntek, exlending over a district hitherto 
unexplored, Beport deolarei that the region Is a perfeot New 
California In IU greatest days of gold diggings. 

Thk construction of otrtain building* whioh the recant Oommlttoa 
considers neosasory for the Lahore Veterinary Sohool Is under the 
consideration of Government. The retention of the eorvloes of 
Impeollng Veterinary Surgeon S. Kettlowell, of the Lahore 
Veterlnery College, who would otherwise retire nnder the 558-years 
rale, hai been sanctioned np to the end of October 1888. 

A notiobab#® feature In the trade returne (a the large fnoreaae In 
the employment of aniline dyea In India In place of the Indigenous 
colours fornJtfly employed for lt« woollen yarns, silk, and oottons, 
The value <#«he Imports now averages £100,000 a year. The In- 
fluenoe of Juilne dyes hai been more destructive to the tinctorial 
and textlle/lndnatrles of India than Is oommonly supposed. Theae 
cheap colours suit the taetes of the people, but have demoralised, 
their Indigwaons industries. The soft, delloele, and harmonious 
oolours wf < oh formerly chareofcerfzad Indian fsbrlos have given 
plaoe to m v *e showy tints ; and coincident with this degeneration, 
the reputation for durability formerly enjoyed by Iudlau dye stuffs 
has been destroyed. 

The Spa|leh Government seeme determined to do Its best to de- 
velop the tAde and productive reiouroei of the Phllllplne Islands. 
The MiuUfjfr for the Colonies at Madrid has announced hla Intention 
feifopen alii ton the Pacific coast of Luzon, oonvenleotly situated 
at a plaoe i>f oall for veasela using the Panama route. The harbour 
works at Manilla are also to bo pushed on so as to furnish Increased 
aooommodatlon, and arrangements are to be carried out for thorough 
)y lighting and buoying the Philippine coast. A oable la also to be 
laid betiwen Manilla and Vlseyae Islands, where trade le rapidly 
Inoreaslife To enoonrage the sugar planters, who have Ktely been 
InourrlnPserlous losses, the Spauleh Government has sanctioned 
the red/itlon of the export duty on sugar by 20 par cent, an an- 
nouncement whioh have been received with gratitude, 

Thi Produce Markets ' Review writes The heavy loss to the 
Treasury arising from the present system of oharglng the sugar 
duty the roots instead of on the manufactured artlole, Is now 
Inorfliied by further Ion arising from the excessive drawbaok 
allowed fin the exportation of refined sugar. The raw sugar 
used fi> the refiners yields from 90 to 92 per oent, of refined 
•ugamiufc as the duty paid by the refiner on his raw sugar Is 
9 m. few, It is clear that ths drawbaok on reflnad ought not 
to I* !■ *t present 11*10 m ( , and therefore the refiner 

reoelA, aw the revenue loses, 1 10 m. (about 1*. Id ) for every 
owt. 4 rsflrad sugar exported. This loss will be Increased when^ 
the nmv dutfes and drawbacks oome Into operation In October,*” 
The dw on Jaw will then be 8 625 m, par owt. The flftgrbaok 
on reflmpd onMt therefore not to exceed 9 50 m. per owt. It will, 
howevf*. bs A 75 m. The refiner will then gala, and the revenue 
lose, 1 *5 m. Babout I«. Id), on every owt. of refined sugar ex- 
ported. Thlswunounts, on the average yearly exportation of 
refined sugar, Ihloh now exceeds 100,000 tone, to 2,500,000 m— 
(£125,000. ) mis loss la in addition to that arising from the system 
of levying the duty on the roots, and U does not, as In that cast, 
btaffi! ths wrioullar*] latsrost, 
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Selections. 

THE INDIAN TEA INDUSTRY. 

• ’ * 

At a meeting of the Indian Seollon of the looiely of Arts, Adel- 
phl, London, bald under the presidency of Sir Roper Lethbridge, 
M.P., on the 27th May, Mr. J, Berry White (lata of Bengal Medical 
Serrloe) read a paper on the Indian Tea Indnetry: Ite rite, progreee 
during fifty years, and proepeota, oonaidered from a oommerolal 
point of view." In the oonree of hie remarka Mr. White laid 
The first experimental plantation InAssam was oommenoed at the 
Utter end of 1835. bat a more suooeesfol attempt was made in 1837. 
The annexation of Upper Assam, In 1839, made private enterprise 
safe and possible, and a few months after wards saw the formation 
of the Assam Company, to whom the Government made over all Its 
experimental plantations, exoeptlng Chabwa. At the outset, the 
Assam Company was not mnoh more snooessful than the Govern- 
ment bad been, the mistakes it committed were. If possible, more 
egreglons, and In a few years it had expended Its entire capital— 
£200,000, and was practically bankrupt. The tide then tamed, 
profits at last flowed in ; It paid its first dividend ont of earnings In 
1852, and the Compaoy has how for many years, with the exoep- 
Sion of two or three disastrous, or panto seasons, realised splendid 
profits, having divided among Its shareholders over a million ster* 
ling, and Its property Is now worth, valued by the selling-price of 
its shares this month, nearly half a-mllllon. For the first decade 
after its formation, the Assam Company held a virtual monopoly 
of tea cultivation In India, hut In 1B53 there were nine private 
gardens In Upper Assam, and in the following year gardens were 
opened out In Lower and Central Assam, and In 1855 the first 
gardens were commenced in Caohar and Sylhet ; In these districts 
indigenous plants had also been found extensively. So far, I have 
not referred to districts beyond Assam. Tea onltivation has, 
however, made oonsldorable progress in some parts o Bengal, the 
North West Provinces, tye Punjab and Madras. But \t Is In Assam 
alone, with the adjoialog districts of Darjeeling andlthe Dooars, 
that the cultivation possesses any real oommerolal^nportanoe. 
Daring the four years following 18£8, cultivation extended rapidly 
In every district of the province, exoeptlug Goatpara. The oonipl- 
onous suooess of the Assam and Jorehaut oompanies led, in 1862 - 63 - 
64 to a period of wild excitement and speouUtion ; clearances were 
made without any provision for labour to keep them in cultivation; 
oompanies were formed almost daily in Calcutta, and jje shares 
were eagerly applied for and rapidly rose to high premysm. The 
mania extended to Government officers and their suKprdlnates, 
three deputy commissioners, four assistant oommlssimers, and 
several polios offioors, threw up their appointment! to Jengage in 
lea planting, and In the subordinate grades thtre was sumi a general 
exodus from official employment, that business In many eft the public 
offices was brought to a dead look. The inevitable Station and 
oollapse followed rapidly, setting In at the latter eud of 4364 ; the 
ofimax of panic wa> reached in 1366 , when most of the upmpanies, 
formed during the mania, disappeared. j 

Sinoe then the iodnstry in India had made steady and ^generally 
healthy progress. The first sample reaohed England in 1837; in 
1838 the gfst importation of Indian tea, as an artiole of oAnmeroe, 
was made, and amounted to 48Slbs, It was sold by public} auction 
in Mlncing-lane, the average price realised for it being 19*1 per lb. 
The crop of 1839 oonslsted of 95 oases, and averaged 8*. F An 1840 
the quantities steadily, but gradually, inoreassd, until 185t, when 
II rose to nearly a quarter million lbs.; while in 1886 It amounted 
to no. leu than 76,585,0001be. In 1887, the orop is estli&ted by 
the Indian Tea Auooiation of Oaioutta, from returns Xmy have 
been able to oolleot, el 80,031 .OOOlbe. But aa the Assooiflfca do 
not reoelve returns from every garden, these estimates ate ae^ly 
always short of the actuals— last year (1886) by nearly 5,O0 t loOibs. 

It Is, therefore, safe to estimate that the aotual prodjokkn of 
Indian tea during the ourrent season, will not faiffrirt o! 
90.000, OOOlbs, of which about 82,000,0001hs are likely to jileB Jorted 
to this oountry. Af jj 

The quantity retained In India for local oonsumptl<uf Including 
^the army commissariat requirements, and the quantfy esborted 
aornse the frontier to Afghanistan and Central Afte, km been 
returner many years past at 1.500, OOOlbs. This ft maifestly 
lnoorreot, and the actual consumption of India list flmuil ft»s far 
greater, but there Is no way of ascertaining even Apro Jbately 
aoonrate figures. The l.SOO.OOOlbi, utlmate now Mon hft been 
the same for seme yearn put, the Increased Eurasian 

population alone mutt have oaased an Inorease durli the past las* 
«na.«Mwt Mtklsg teWMMVM U>. itwdily imu («r 


drinking among all classes of the 200,000,000 of native raoee In 
India* The percentage of Indian tea (in whloh la inoluded Ceylon) 
taken for home consumption In the United Kingdom, exhibited 
even more foroibly than the import of statistics, the steady growth 
J in publlo favour of the Indian, and the rapid displacement of the 
j Chinese, staple. 

A item ohaae Is proverbially a long one. It has taken fifty years 
to get on level terms with our great rival. The first qusrtsr of 
tbs ourrent year has seen this, while last month (April, 1887) we 
have eo'ually assumed the lead, the deliveries for home consump- 
tion for the month being * 13,585,000 lbs., of whloh India and 
Ceylon furnished 7,423.0701be., or 51 per oent of the whole. A 
truly memorable month In the history of the enterprise. This 
great industry, for so it may now be designated without question, 
employs over 500,000 of our Indian iellow-subjeots, either directly, 
or In subsidiary enterprises dependent on It, over 12 lakhs ot 
rupees being paid to them In monthly wages. About 275,000 sores 
were under cultivation et the olose of last year, a considerable 
portion of this area being immature plsnt ; the whole, when In foil 
bearing, it is estimated, will yield 120,000 000 lbs. of tea ; about 
£19,000,000 sterling is tnvestsd in the enterprise. The market 
valne of the ourrent year’s crops (90, 000, OOOlbe.) may be roughly 
estimated at £4,500,000. I have endeavoured to show how the 
great reduction in outlay of 74d, perlb. In ten years, has I been 
brought about, and 1 believe that these faotors are still tending 
towards the same end, but more rapidly than in the past, snd I 
look forward with confidence to farther redactions of one penny 
per poand anaally, for the next three years, and 1 venture to 
predlot that If no disturbing cause — not at present foreseen— 
occurs, the orop of Indian tea of 1890 will be plaoed upon the 
London market for a fraofclon under 64, per lb Before I olose this 
paper, I will very briefly diaouse the possibility of an over-produo- 
felon of tea in all countries, with the probability of the dlsaitroui 
oonsequenoes happening to the Indian grower, whloh in the over- 
production of wheat and sugar has overtaken the English farmer and 
the West Indian planter. The consumption of tea of all sorti in 
the United Kingdom, In quluquennial dates sinoe 1870, has been in 
tba :-1870, 117,000,000 ; 1875, 145,000,000; 1880, 159,000.000 ; 

1885. 187.000. 000, showing an average annual Inorease of four and 
two’lhird million!. It is true that thla ratio of luorease hae not 
been maintained for the last three years, but the explanation given 
by the Chanosllor.of the Erobequer is undoubtedly the oorreot one, 

— i. c,, that the consumption of infused tea hae gone cmkioreaelng 
at probably a greater ratio than heretofore, but that the far yreater 
strength of Indian tea has furnished a inuoh larger number of on pi 
of the boverage from the same quantity of leaf need, The annual 
displacement of China tea for the paat three years la shown in the 
amount taken for home consumption, in 1 is. this year, being for 
eleven months only .—1885, 116,000,000 ; 1886, 100,000,000; 1887. 

89.000. 000. Assuming that the deliveries of Cblna tea for this 
month (May) will equal that of last month, thla would bring tha 
total oonaumption for last year to 96, 000, OOOlbs ,!n round numbers, 
showing an average displacement of China tea by about 7,000,0001b. 
annually, thus providing, with the Increased oonaumption, an 
outlet for an inorease of Indian and Ceylon tea of about 

12.000. 000tbi. annually, which might take place without any 

further disturbance in values ; but for the next few years the 
Increased production of India and Ceylon will not be less than 
15,000 OOOlbs annually, to that China must give way in (uture at 
a atilt more rapid pace than hitherto, and this can only be brought 
about by a still further fall In the values of teas from all countries, 
and 1 have attempted to demonetrate how the greatest probable 
fall oan be met by the Indian planter without any diminution of 
profit. ______ _______ 

ENSILAGE AND AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 

Sib,— Will you allow me to oordlally endorse the opinion and 
excellent advloe expressed by the writer In the artiole upon the 
above subject, whloh appeared in last week's B* Agriculturist, 

I hope the prsotioal suggestions he offers for the relief ot the seri- 
ous and almost universally existing agricultural depression, may 
reoelve the consideration they merit, both from landlords and ten- 
ants, instead of being hooted down by Ignorance and prajndloe. I 
oan understand farmers and othsrs, In their crippled ginanolal con- 
dition, hesitating to embark upon expensive remedial experiments, 
the result of whloh they may think might possibly bs only further 
lose j but the system in question entails only a small outlay— almost 
nominal in proportion of Its valnr,— snob as not even the poorest 
among ui need fear to encounter, If properly Initiated and directed, 
Espirienoe hae now demonstrated that stone or brick silos, to long 
field to be indispensable to the making of ensilage, are altogether 
utmsoetsary, and that, as a rule, better ensilage— twos* silage— la 
obtained when made in staoks, then In the ooetly erections used 
Milte*. W * «•«•*»•»* wftfc brtfc SMtkodi H wkta« «uU*C* 
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wall know* that this la no exaggeration, bat a simp's fact, confirmed 
laat December at the Ensilage Society’* Show, by the ohamplon prize 
being awarded to silage made In a ataok. 

A* It may not ba uninteresting to aome of your readers to know 
how I maka my ensilage, l will, with your permission, briefly del- 
orlbe thaprooaaa. To begin with, tny essentials consist of two Hama 
— a faw rough boarda and an efficient prow. Any eorl of wood la 
anttable for tha first. Tha praaa I have mad for ssveral year*— the 
same aa your correspondent recommendi— la Blunt’a patent, which 
faaaldea being one of the moot moderate In price, has, In nny opinion, 
a great advantage over other*, from the pre»aure being oonttnnom 
and distributed broad and equal over the whole of the ataok, and 
partial and non-oontlnnou* aa In many preaiee of other systems. I 
make It a rale to observe three maxims— 1st the orop mutt be 
oat eepeolelly If Inclined to be herd or reedy, a little* 
before It la ripe, and stacked at onoe, after outting; 2ud, in 
balldlng the ataok I have It tramped firm, and aolid at the 
outside by two women, and da not tramp It at all In 
the centre wbioh should be rather loose; and 3fd, 1 put oontinuoue 
pressure o! not leas than 150 lbs par anperflolal foot upon the 
ateck* where It remain* for not fewer than four months. 

Snob la the method panned In my own case— - a simple oheap 
ayatem requiring neither aklilnor sunshine to work it satlafaotorily, 
and I have no hesitation in vaylog; I think there la not a tenant In 
Scotland who would not find It greatly to hts advantage to make 
at leaet a oertafn amount of ensilage; while Its adoption altogether 
In high late districts would largely Increase the prosperity, and 
•took- carrying capacity of the farm. Nor should It be forgotten 
that while this made of preserving green fool may with 
advantage be adopted— to part at leaet — on even fertile and 
early farms. It Is just In olroumatanoes the most neoessi- 
tons and difficult to oope with In severe winters that 
ensilage best proves Its value, and booomea pure gain, 
vk. on high hill pastures. In term’s of storm or backward springe 
when the healthy oonditlon of the fl >ok Is vital to stook holders, 
the addition of allege made from waste grase or bracken, and staok, 
ed on the hills In anmmer, would often affect the saving of hund- 
reds of pounds In a single week, and, as your oorreipondent states, 
cost little more than the making,— I am, Ao',— thrift— in Noith 
BritUh Agriculturist, 

CATTLE AND AGRICULTURE. 

Tits last number of the proceedings of the United Service 
Institution of India contains M, Halloa's Important lecture upon 
horse breeding. When will It be that some one equally competent 
shall dlaonaa before an audience equally Interested, the far more 
vital question of cattle breeding? Horse breeding is of great 
moment to the military interests of the Umpire, bat of far greater 
moment Is oattle breeding to the fiuanoWl Interests on which 
those mllmFry Interests depend. Our re venae system in Its ten- 
derness for Individual rights is permitting the general welfare of 
the community to be saorifiood in this partfoular to a degree which 
Is already keenly felt, and which will be felt more and more ae 
years go by, The prloe of agricultural oattlo has alredy Increased 
In an alarming manner, and the process which causes this is being 
Intensified from day to day. The pasture lauds of the villages are 
being broken up at a pace which has left many districts with hardly 
any ; and the village oattle, other than the plough oattle, are oou- 
demnad to pick up a precarious existence by grazing over the fallows 
and ovar the stubbles after the harvests are reaped. The natural 
result is a oontraotion of breeding, and an enhancement of the price 
of plough oattle wbioh seriously diminishes the margin of profit for 
the zemindar, and consequently the revenue wbioh he can pay to 
the Government, 

| Commerce will not probably be much affected by this. Kell ways 
are taking up the main lines of traffic, and it oannot be doubted 
that, ere long, tramways will take up the feeder roads. The tram 
will inperaade the costly metalled road altogether; for, while costing 
little more, it makes a return, over and above Its cost of maintenan- 
ce; whereas metalled raad* are a permanent harden on the fundi 
of dlstrlote. The tram will also take up in time most of the 
main uninstalled lines of road, Immenoely reducing the coat of 
freight thereon, while paying its own way Thus the diminution 
of draught bullocks will not bo muoh felt by commerce, though 
It may be very seriously felt by the military department In 
time of war— so long as the latter fail to maintain I. a own 
transport. But tbera la very little hope of any meohanlcal 
device coming to the aid of the agricultural operations of the 
oonntry, These must depend, as hitherto, npon the plough 
bollook, an^with diminution of oattle breeding the prloe of the 
plough bullock most gradually become prohlbi live. 

Why Is pastAe broken up t Became of the increasing valaa of 
the prodaot^of cultivation, and beoause of the increasing pressure 
ef the population upon the soli ; both Indaolng village communities 
to divide, or to* onltl vale, without dividing their common land. 
If the diminution of the area of pasture land were met by Improve- 
men! of It* capabilities, the evil would be greatly modified; but 
this Is not the ease. Village oommon is at any time the poorest 
o! ptalMti neotialtaticg a large area per head for, the malnteofraoe 


of stook, When this is enoroaohed npon, ft atandi to reason that 
the best of It is broken up and only ,the more worthless traota left 
for pasture. If then these Jar* In no Jway Improved but rather 
deteriorated by overgrazing consequent on diminished area, melan* 
oholy Indeed booomea the prospeot of village oattle-breedlng. 

Supposlog the village oommon reserved from the plough, what 
must be the result ? Extension of cultivation in the village will 
have reached Its limit somewhat earlier than In the present course 
of things, That Is all. It must reaoh its limit In any oase when 
all the oommon laud has come under plough. If that la raaarvad, 
then the rnult arrives somewhat earlier. What must follow 
on extension of cultivation reaohlng Its limit t One oonstqusnoe 
must be emigration; the other higher oultlvation. Both are In their 
way desirable consequences, and no object la gained In post- 
poning them, to be compared with the evil resulting from 
the dlsappearauoe of the pastoral. That the surplus population 
should emigrate and bring under cultivation the vast waste 
areas existing In various parts of India, is eminently tor 
their own advantage and that of the country generally. That 
the land should be better oultlvated Is also surely desir- 
able; bat If It Is to be better oultlvated there must be no diminution 
of tho supply of plough oattle, 

To reserve what remains of village oommon without Im- 
proving It, will serve but little purpose ; therefore measures of 
reservation and measures of Improvement must go band in hand. 
The example of both must be set by the Government la It* own waste 
lands. If these are reserved for pastare,ln«tead of being let out for 
oultlvation ; If they are Improved by cultivation of fodder-bearing, 
grass-protecting trees, and by the substitution of good grasses foi 
existing worthless species, and by protection from over-grazing 
however immediately remunerative, and by storage and aooumula- 
tlon of fodder supplies— -whether In underground or compressed 
open-air siloes— then an example will be set to the people which 
will not long remain without result. 

We have b/fore us the f*ot that the prloe of plough oattle is 
rapidly rising, and that the breeding of oattle in ordinary 
agricultural /villages is on the decrease. We see that In large 
tracts of thwooun'ry the people do not store fodder enough even 
for the feefi ef their plough qattle, and that, consequently the 
praotloe has arisen of selling these yearly after agricultural 
operations are over, and buying agda when those operations recom- 
mence. We see what poor stuff is such fodder as is stored — the 
stacks of Jjroa’s whoso strength hss been eaten in their grain and 
desloaata/^.n open-air staokf till no nourlshmout whatever remains 
in the fiwpus residuum. In tho faoe of these facts we should not 
fold our bfpds on the ploa of the Inexpediency of lutorferanoe with 
indivldualfrlghts. The individual claim to bring poor land under bad 
cu'tivatloil should glv£ way to the consideration of the general- 
welfare Inrolved in the encouragement of breeding of plough oatt’e 
without wjfioh agriculture becomes impossible — Givi: and Military 
QfLicUe, 

HINTS ON SILO AND ENSILAGE 

BY I*aOF. W. A, 1XBNBY , 

Spring Is at hand and if a silo is to be filled next fall corn 
must bo planted soon with that end in view How many 
readers hi the Hce'ew are contemplating bulldio^Nt silo, I 
wonder/ How many more are half-way Inclined, but atlll have 
doubts/whioh must be removed, and then they will go forward In 
the mater? 1 will guarantee a hundred or more la reply to the 
first qtjhry, and thousands for the second. In this article I 
propose! to soundly convert a few soore at least. If these doubting 
oneB, Iv any amassing of oonvlncing figures, but by showing 
the reolonableueii of this method of atoriog stook food for 
furtherfpousumptlon. The writer has fed ensilage for five years, 
and )y has had time to oonsider the question, and study 
whe er or no the alio Is a valuable adjunot to our farm 
bul)< 

| f I THB SILO OF THK FAST. 

IoKtA early day* of ensilage, only atone or grout alios ware 
reooVtoKtded aid these were often sunk in the grouod like 
clstMvB. These were usually expensive and what Is far 
wor '( were the poorest possible reoeptaolei for the 
pure esmgntended. The reason for this statement will be 
evld fc men it Is understood that we require In tb* perfect 
slio o qualities ; first, that the wftl's prevent the passage of af fo .. 
-elth in or wot ; second, that the walls bs non-oonduotors of heat; 
Now with A stone silos built with solid walla, more o r Je ss air 
ente; so tttt the ensilage close to the walls Is sure to -dMFspolled 
and IbrthlS Again stone walls are good oonduotor* of heat, 
and |3 beawbloh naturally arises In ensilage, is oonveyed from 
It by ^ntaowith these walls.and the ensilage Is lef t In oold winters 
to frer*e lowwl for six or more inches on all sides next the walls 
If undergrouv, the eniUao* is chilled down and Its quality 
Injured, 01 Iturae, all stpeft silos are not equally bad i those with 
a dead air spA* might be exoellenl, even ; but Ip general it a»y be 
said that the ft? 1 ** «Uo It not a suocets, 
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TBS ENSILAGE OF tub PAST, hit the kind of silo I propose is simply ft room for storing, la ft 
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greatest possible number of pounds of green fodder corn to the 
ftorti with no regard whatever to Its feeding value, Immitnre 
cornstalk* of mammoth, varieties, grown so thiok In the field that 
the snnlignt was shot out, wore out and packed away with the idea 
that ensilage was ensilage, and fifty pounds, or e ran lees, made a 
ration for a dairy oow. In view of the way it has usually been 
managed, the wonder la not that enallage wee poor, bat that the 
oattle ate It at all. Are not these statements reasonable, and oan 
the friends or foes of the silo object in any way to them ? 

THE COMING SILO. 

The ello of the future is more eoonomloally built than the old 
one, and Is of wood and building paper. It his a dead air spaoe, 
whloh seems to hold most of the heat generated, and a layer of 
paper and boards next the enallage, whloh, with the dead air 
spaoe and the outer layer of boards and piper, shut out the air. 
With the air entirely shot oat and the heat shat in, the silo holds 
its contents in jail the shape desired for suooenfal feeding Any 
farmer can ate the reasonableness of a silo built of2xl0 InoU 
studding, set on a plate of mine dimensions, whloh rests on a stone 
foundation. Both sides of studding are very oarefully oovered with 
tarred paper, having no oraoks or breaka, and then boards are 
plaoed over the paper ; ship lap ontslde and matched flooring Inside. 
This completes the walls. Any roof will do, and if the floor is 
slightly raised so water oannot mo In, the natural earth is f ally 
as good aa one made of groat, For ordinary farms eaoh pit should 
not be ovsr 12 x 12 feet or 12 x 15 feet at most. Better several small 
pits by means of partitions than one large one. 

THE COMING CROP FOB THE SILO. 

Not trashy, watery, yellow oornstftik* gorged with thin water, 
will delight the sllofet of the future, bat good, honest stalks of corn, 
eaoh carrying a good " nubbin/ if not a full ear, will be requi ed 
when the silo Is expeoted to hold the maximum amount of stook 
food. Water is not food in ensilage aay more than It Is in poor 
milk, and onr farmers will not be long In seeing it. 

SLOW FILLING, 

On no one point has greater advancement been made than lu the 
method of filling the silo. Eaoh pit shonld be filled, ssy two feet 
deep with the oat oornstalk*, and this allowed to heat up to lS'H or 
130 deg, Farenhelt before the next Is added, This gives the farmer 
an abundance of time for the work, And there is not the least m ed 
of hurrying as one oan be a couple of weeks in filing the silo If ho 
wishes. Five years ago, when the writer first filled a silo, when 
Saturday oame half the afternoon was spent In covering the partly 
filled pit with boards and weighting with stones. This labor ws, 
Incurred in full belief that, all would have spoiled by Monday, ha] 
the pit been left open. .Now one oan stop for Sundays, or to go to t- 
fair, or for other farm work, with no expectation of harm, providi,^ 
a couple of feet of fresh ensilage Is added every two or th 
days. 

PERFECTLY GREEN FODDER CORN NOT ESSENTIAL. 

The Impression Is abroad that, ensilage must be made from gr Jn 
unwilled fodder oorn, and suoh has been the souroe of moat of Uie 
enslage of the past, but an accident lu our work of filling the silo 
last fall put us on track of what I believe to he an lmporti*U 
advancement, While filling the silo we were afraid of frost, and Me 
men were set to outtlng and shocking the fodder oorn whicJi 
we ooutd not at onoe put Into the silo, Liter, some of this wilted 
half eured and shooked foddor oorn was put In the silOr, 
directly over fodder oorn, which had been put In fresh and 
unwilled. It was found, that the ensilage from the half cured 
fodder oorn was the best we had, and superior to anything we had 
•ver before had in onr five year's experience. This leads me to the 

Sfi>8T important point of all, f 


1 predict that the future silo will ooutain fodder onrn more or 
less wilted aad oured before it Is put Into the silo, Water la not 
food lo onr general understanding of the term, yet auooulenoe 
In food le a point of considerable importance and quite essential, 
lo feeding diary oowa. Green fodder oorn oontaius from 80 tol 
00 per oent of water, and ordinary shocked and dried fodder coral 
from 25 to 50 per oent matter. Many will doubt there being a? 
muoh water in shooked fodder oorn, as I did, until repeatec 
analyse! forced me to aooept the faot, I maintain that we oar 
out and shook the oorn, and so get it out of the way of frost - 
then Instead of giving one-efght of the orop for husking, an<i 
another olghth to the miller for grinding the grain, we will drai 
the shooks, oorn and all, to th* f«*d cutter, and pass it throng 
that Into the illo. We oan put this material in half dried 
..holly oared, as olronsoitano** dictate, and at feeding 
we will bays lbs finest se*d possible to be made, -W 
what oi n be finer feed than good shook oorn out up Tjt» 
and all, kept in the bright condition It Is at hulling 
Utne, In the fall. Farmers who hava nogs to feed, and wlajf to 
bask part t>f Abe shook oorn, oan do so, and can mix the hJked 
fodder In wttj^he unhmked, thus dilating the strength, if Mmsy 
so speak, of thMbfc all ooro and fodder part of the silo oonAnts, 
In this oonntry of deep snows It Is hardly practicable to Wow 
shocks of oorn to stand lo the fields, until, we may wish tmm to 
feed ontto stock. To feed eoonomloally we most do this, forBaok- j 
lug often falls of laoesaa In damp falls. I assert, that we podHvelyl 
oannot afford to haak and grind oorn for atoonti a profit i^Vthese 
ttaas.nl low pvloss for products and high prRbc for hired i bsip. 
We tnnst leed onr corn m oattle unbooked and amrronnd, fatting 
tegs gotten «p the oorn iho otltlo tall lo grind* Ir will Jk imq 


will be too ary In the silo, I will say, not at all ; when at best tt 
will be about half water or thereabout*. Let any one out up a lot 
of com fodder and pile It on the barn flier, covering It np with 
blankets, and It will soou appear to get quite moist and begin to 
heat. The water from the stalks Is aisaomiuated through the mass 
and the whole appoars moist in ooutequenoe, 

By passing the Bhook oorn dlreotly through the cutter all oan be 
put Into the silo oheapor. and in leas time than It oan be husked, 
and thero is no expense for oribblng or grlndiog the oorn. When 
winter comes, instead of ohopping around the frosen shocks and 
pulling them oat of the snow, one hue only to draw a load of aloe, 
bright ensilage from the pit to the feeding stable without any loss 
in any way. 

What farmer oannot see the reasonableness of this system of stor- 
ing shook oorn, and that It Is the most economical that has yet been 
devised ? We have done away with hauling lo all the tons of 
water that are In fresh fodder, and at the same time have saved 
all the food In stalks and oorn, and at a cost no , greater at most 
than that of simply husking We already bnild barns to store bay 
lo, because In the ©id stacking Is a wasteful process. Iu the 
near future we will build silos to save our oorn orop, beoame 
the waste of having the shocks in the field, or of stacking 
is too great to be borno when the silo oan so conveniently 
take the place of these processes. — Farmers' Review, 

A VISIT TO KEW GARDENS. 

NO. IT. 

At the entrance to the orchid homo for speaies from hot ollmates 
was conspicuously plaoed asplondld plant of Detiirobium a Ibolutcum 
from India, with four long spikes of rioh yellow flowers, eaoh 
spike composed of from 50 to HO Individual tOwsr* ; it was truly 
a splendid plant. Many well flowered plauts of Dmdrobium nobile 
from Assam, helped to uuguvmt the fiuo display In this house, 
whilst In the cooler hougj, a number of plants growing on blocks 
suspended from the roof, a<!d«*d not ouly beauty to the 
general group but exquisite and powerful socat betides. These 
consisted of plants of an orohid from South America (Jail ley a citrina 
bearing golden yellew fl^werj of Urge slzo slog’y on a stem soent* 
ing the whole house, numerous plants and varieties of Odonta 
glotsom alexandta, also from South America were also lu fall 
flower la this house adding greatly to the show, with their 
splendid spikes of dtllcate white pink nud creamy flowors 
and whloh are suoh gr* at fa vou titles lu the making up of ohoioe 
aud expeuslvo bouquets. Oypripediami, or our lady's slipper 
In numerous and curious species were also iu bloom ; many 
of these plants are natives of India and are very curious 
and Interesting, Oae spocloe 0 cauiatum, a ipeoles from Panama 
being amongst the most curious of orotvdi, the long tall-UW 
petals are the most extraordinary part of the plant often reaching 
wliou fully developed to the longtb of thirfy inches, giving the 
plant a most wouderful appearance. Many other species were also 
lu bloom but too numerous to moutlon, These plants are becom- 
ing more and more popular overy day In England, and as many 
speaies come from oool climates and fn large quantltes, orohid 
growing is getting to be qulto common even amongst people 
with limited means, as plants oan frequently be ploked np at 
i sales at a remarkably cheap rate, aud with regard to orahlda 
from temperate or cool climates thero fa as little trouble re- 
i qulrpl for tbsir proper cultivation as there is for an ordinary 
geranium or fuchsia, so that the oultlvatlou of tills truly arlsto- 
oratlo tribe of plants la likely, ere tong, to be developed to a 
yet greater extent lu Eugland. Firms exist In London and Its 
1 suburbs that employ a regular army of collectors all over the 
world, whose duty It Is to rob the jungles of their natural treasure*, 
establish them in glass oases, or paok them ia dry moss, and trass* 
i mtt them to England for the decoration of the glass-houses and 
j| drawing rooms of the wealthy. The climate of Ooty, and other 
parts of the hills would admirably suit sash kinds as Odonltglos- 


goms, Oacidiunu, and many others from temperate regions ; and 
others from hotter parts could be grown and flowered with mo* 
oess under the shelter of gltss structures, I imagine, with only a 
tithe of the trouble required for the cultivation of snob plants In 
Eugland, There aro many grand species to be found In the 
Wynaad and other districts surrounding the Neligherie*, suoh as 
Succolablum guttatum , Dtndrobium album , and others whloh oonld 
ibo collected with but littlo troublo and would amply repay any 
time spent on their cultivation. The two abovenamed kinds 
lould be transported with the branobes of the trees 
they are found clinging to, thus obviating the ill effeots produced 
>y detachment from the.trees.and re established on hlooks of wood 
|f)r baskets afterwards, 

The palm house at Kow on the day of my visit was patronised 

usual by orowds of admlriog visitors, and certainly the bringing 
{together of suoh a vast collection of palms, eyelids, trse fsrns 
wither splendid tropical plants from all parts of the world has pro* 
tluoed a wonder exo<Uug spectaole, and one not easily effaoed 
from the memory. The Indian palms, and no donbt those Jrom 
I)thei* countries also — look every bit as boalthy and as muoh fd home 
■as lu their native olltno, and the house is so splendidly arranged 
Kind furnished and kept in snob beautiful oouaitlon withal, that a 
Suit to it Is a treat of no mean order. 1 saw the two* tall 
■ooffee trees near one of the entrances to the building as 
Mutual, In excellent health and carrying some withered ** cherries/* 
and mao? cluster* of recently withered flowers, The leaves and 
general appearance of the plants differed very little from those 
to be seen on the Neilgherrles or In the Wyuaadi setting the mind 
to work in wondering if coffee cultivation In EogUnd under 
glMi would bs likely to M W.” 
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Although the arrangement of the plant! in the palm house, 
Iht general appearance of the building, and the splendid growth 
and health of the various orders of plants left little to be do 
aired, suoh oan hardly be said of the ootleotion of plants represent 
log the flora of Australia, New Z island and Tasmania. But the 
fault does not lie with the officials of Kew, but rather with the 
nature of the English climate and the almost Insuperable difficulty 
of growing so many specimens of plants and trees, many of whloh 

3 row to an Immense sizi, In pots, with any hope of maintaining or 
eveloplog their true oharaoter, Take the Eucalyptus family for 
lostanoe, true we have the various species represented, but few are 
In true oharaoter, and give but a very faint idea of what the trees 
are in their native country. It Is qo Its different with most of the 
palms and other plants to be found in the palm house ; these thrive 
and grow to their full natural size In comparatively confined and 
cramped root spaces ; but to exhibit the fami y of Enoalypius In 
anything approaching their natural conditions would, oS course, 
be a hopeless task In England, and while looking over 

he oolleotlon at Kew 1 could not help thinking how 

differently examples of nearly all the Australian flora oould 
be grown and exhibited at Ootaoamund, and what a splendid 
botanical garden oould be established and upheld at a compare* 
lively small cost In scab a climate. Thousands of plants from suoh 
countries as China, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Ac., which In 
England require the protection of glass, oould be brought to their 
fullest dovelopment in suoh a climate as Ooty, without any suoh 
protection, and thousands of others from warmer climes oould be 
equally well grown with simply glass protection without the 
addition of fire heat which is such a heavy item of expenditure in 
England, 

Kew gardens are not open to the public till twelve noon on 
week days, and X o'clock on Sundays ; and no bag or parcel of 
any kind is allowed to be taken beyond the lodge gates, so 
that there Is not the slightest chance of any one desirous of 
taking an early summer morning wak in the extensive 
grounds, or enjoying anything resembling a plo-nlo, having his 
or her wishes giatlfied. These restrictions, to my mind, are 
very absurd. I would not of course, have cricket nor suoh like 
games played on the velvety lawns of Kow gardens, but as 
matters stand now visitors are allowed to walk on these lawns 
and to rest under the grateful shade of the many wide spread- 
ing trees to be found all over the grounds, and what harm 
oould possibly result from the public, if they chose partaking of 
tlffiu while so resting, it Is difficult to oouooive ; true there 
might be a few bare bones and pieces of paper left behind, 
at first, but this difficulty might bo overcome by adopting 
certain rules and rigidly enforcing them, and the oomfort and 
pleasure to the tens of thousands of people who annually visit the 
grounds would be very greatly enbaooed by some suoh concession. 
As matters stand now, no one can havo any refreshment within the 
grounds, save and sxoept what he oan smuggle it in his pockets, 
and It is quite Impossible for anyone to inspect the gardens to any 
xmrpose under a good many hours, so that the rulei of the garden 
they at present stand are undoubtedly productive of muoh dis- 
comfort to the publlo. Another rule is that no one shall outer the 

{ [ardent unless “ decently dressed. " I wonder who are our judges 
n suoh matters, and on what grounds their decisions are based ? 
Bear old Ooty, 11 with all thy faults I love theeetiU” ! Well do I 
remember thy oharmlng gardens free to every one, from earliest 
dawn till dark night ; whore one oould enter either In the garb of a 
West-End exquisite, or dressed in thik iree garb of rublound j ill 
doth, and battered helmet or mushroom hat and be welcome all the 
■ame, and where no fault was found If a following of coolies aooom- 

E aided hie steps to thy plo-nlo ground on the hillside laden with 
eavy baskets of various requisites for the loner man. But in Jiome, 

I suppose, we must do as Borne does, and put up with there discom- 
forts at Kew, of oarefully dressing before entering the gates and 
refraining from bringing with na anything in the shape of refresh- 
ments till enoh as an agitator or two, with equal ability time and 
energy, to Messrs. Panel and Go , bring about the repeal of these 
rule tn the House of Commons, 

The Institution was started In the first place- and subsequently 
maintained by Urge Government grants, mainly for the purpose as I 
imagine of Instructing tho publlo, and that being so every Induce- 
ment should be held out for the largest number of people visiting andf 
Inspecting the gardens, Instead of suoh rigid reetrlolons as at present 
obtain. Visitors from a distance anxious to make the most of their 
time oannot be expeoted to leave the gardens in the midst of their 
ramble, and just perhaps when their interest In all they sec is 
becoming greater and greater, for the sake of adjourning to a re- 
freshment house for a dinner or a muoh-needed oup of tea Kew 
gardcni are of great extent, and it takes a long time to see evegk 1 
thlug,eo that life absolutely necessary that these restrictions shoum 
be reversed if anything like a comfortable holiday is to be speA 
there. The Londoners, too, who do so muoh to make up the annual 
total of visitors, feel tbs effeot of these rules perhaps mors thfn 
anybody sUe, for a Londoner bent on holiday making la nothl"^ 
without h'a tiffin basket, and one effect of these rales is undoubted 
to keep away many thousands that would be otherw 
glad to spend a dsy at Kew gardens, occasionally very greatly 
fchetr benefit. 

{tew Is doubtless a glorious plaoe, a garden of beauty and 
wonders, but msny months In the year one can only find enjoy me 
undent the shelter of the glass roofs owing to this fickle ollmilte 
ours. Imagination oan picture what kind of garden oould 1 
brought Into existence In a oil mate like Ootaoamnnd If equal 
oourgement and support were accorded It as at Kew 
India with all Us wealth and great advantages oan bout of nl 
thing like Kew, her so-oatled Botanloal Gardens are many of them 
unworthy of the name, and of a great and mighty— empire. Let ul 
bops that the Madras Presidency will icon take the initiative 
In striving to transform by svsry means la Its power, the Govern- 
ment Botanloal Gardens at Qot/i from their preienl embryo 


state to a ooadltlon worthy of their name and tho magnificent 
district in whloh they are eltnated,— Hobtus, in the j Vtlgiri 
Mxphresf, 

FLOWER GARDENING. 


In describing In my reoent papers on Kew G ardent the appear* 
anos of the early spring fiowsrs and especially a patch of polyan- 
thus and primulas on the grass, near the Cumberland Gate entrace, 
I did not know at the tims that this portion of the grounds was 
especially set apart for tho Illustration of a natural style of 
gardening ; It is called the •• wild garden, 0 and oommands a pro- 
minent position In tbs form of a largo mound to the South of the 
rockery, and devlded from it by the main walk from the Cumber* 
lend Gats, it borders No. 1 Museum, the pond near the Pslm 
House, the walk from the latter house to the T range flanking the 
weal side of it, 

The cultivation of a natural style of gardening as oppoesd to 
the present popular system of massing, ribboning, ana oarpst* 
bedding, would appear to be making oonalderable progress In 
England, and doubt less has received great encouragement irbm the 
efforte made at Kew, within tho last few years in this branch of 
gardening, and we would seem to be slowly returning Co the old 
state of things, before the adoption of the present almost universal 
style of glaring flower gardening, and from that perhaps may 
spring up a stylo of natural gardening, more pleasing and beauti- 
ful and mors permanent than any style yet adopted In England. 

There Is no doubt something very grand In the first sight of the 
London Parks in the month of August, when the flowers are In 
the height of their beauty, but I venture to thtok, that with most 
people, the pleasure is dsoreased by eaoh succeeding visit Instead 
of being heightened as is almost Invariably the oase, by eaoh sue- 
oesding walk in Nature's flower garden in the country j or when 
gat dens are visited wherein the natural style la principally aimed 
at. I do not envy, for imtauoe, the feelings of the man who failed 
to extract deeper and deeper pleasure from every returning, 
visit to that charming group of polyanthus on the green at Kew. 
although I oan quite understand the cloying effeot on the minds of 
most men produced by frequent vleits to the stiff and formal, the 
passing rloh displays of our modern English flower gardens, and the 
eooner the style Is abandoned the better It will be, I think, for 
the Interest! of the true art of gardening which after ail would seem 
to be a oareful and oloee study and Imitating of Nature. The bedding 
or massing etyle, if admissible at all must only be under peculiar 
olroumstanoes and In certain situations, and then only adopted with 
theft trloteet regard to the proper blending and fuiion of oolonrs, 
wjfoh if understood by the gardenora of to dsy Is seldom praotlsed 
by them. I would not be understood to oondemn the massing etyle 
of flower gardening, for after all this li only style fllohed from 
tho book of Nature ; but In Nature, the oolourc are so arranged as 
never to offend the eye or pall on the mind. In this art of blend- 
ig colours and In the production of a setting to his 

isiilng of plauts and flowers, the modern flower gardener I 
[{•ink, acta wisely In calling to hie aid the artist who is versed 
; such matters, to whom the oolonrs of tho various flowers to be 
|(nployed|mlght be submitted, and by whom a plan might be exe- 
rted aud submitted with due regard to the harmony of colours. 
7e would then have lees of that jumble and glaring oontrast 
'hloh annually offeuds the eye In all the London parks, 
is the habit of the horticultural papers, In describing the 
|" bedding " la the parks to invariably speak of It in an- 

Qualified praise, and with frequent referenoe to the "scheme" 

dr planting when It li self-evident that no scheme Is employed 
C all, aod when in too many oaies the most ordinary oare Is not 
taken to amooth down or prevent the most violent contrasts of 
ooulouriog. To my eye lest season there were only four beds In 
the Finsbury park ; whloh Is one of the smsllest bat best kept 
of any— which were planted with a view to the pleasing 
blending of colours. The plants need were verbena venusta % 

whloh by the way used to grow very abundantly In the 
Ooty gardens— and Cineraria mantima t the Dale purple flowers 
of the first, and the soft white foliage of the Either producing a 
moat oharmlng effeot. Then the plan of raising the beds far 
above the level of the grass whloh is adopted all ovsr London, Is 
otjsotlonablein many ways, tbs soli becomes drlsr muoh soonsr 
and they look stiff and have a stamped out appearanoe as U formed 
In the same manner as pats of butter. Frequently the sides of - 
these beds all round ars formed of olay and a foot high and etnok 
full of Echeveria glauca, whose flowers are oarefnlly removed as 
they appuar throughout the season. They are very beaatiful and 
If allowed to remain are the only things that would relieve 
the extreme stiffness and painful trimness of the whole bed. 

Ia advooating a natural style of flower gardening I do not mean 
of course, that only wild or Indigenous plants should bs used, 
but that all our present bedding plants, many of whloh are 
unquestionably of great beauty, might be used as now, but in 
'different ways, Left us do away with this glare and stiffness for 
^methlng more graceful and natural, this clipping and shaving 
foliage to Imitate oarpeteae If carpets were the model of beanty 
ihe world and were ever seen In nature. If a plant is stiff and 
nal in Its natural form, compensation Is mostly found In the 
^e gracefulness of its flowers, and to remove these ftA^Umnly a 
1 insult to nature whloh In oases like these oannot be asslstsd 
rt. It would perhaps be will If Kew wtr^p ooutlnue and 
^lement Its endeavours to bring abotf^f muoh needed 
[ge in the art of flower gardening ; but the nature of the grounds 
[Tslderably against experiments on a ;iarge scale nearly 
prholt of the garden being as flat as a paddy , field, 
bbjeotlon does net hold good bows ver with regard to your 
ans^al Ootaoaund. They present conditions for earring out 
fetaral slyUsAbtf to be found In England. 1 have frequently 
‘ it wniyflmdla rotttiu would follow thi Uplng oat of large 
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grounds like Bisbopadown And other nobis properties at Ootaoa- 
mood, on a strictly natural style, where Indigenous end foreign 
plants oould be brought together In Infinite variety and grown 
with less expenditure of trouble and money than In any climate 
In the wld. 

I forgot to mention a plant I saw in flower at Kew and whloh 
la maoh grown In conservatories in England and one, If not already 
on the GCllls, I would advise lovers of flowers to procure at once. 

I mean Deplaew glWino$m it produces very beautiful mlmulm- 
sbaped flowers of a soft buff colour and Is best grown In a pot, 
at least in England, but might grow into the dimensions or a 
shrub at Ootaoamund and elsewhere on the Nellgherrles. It is 
a good room plant, and if you put it In an ordinary dark room 
there Is nothlog very particular about it, but if put in a room 
faolng the south with the blinds drawn, the gleams of subdued 
light through them act upon the buff ooloured flowers, giving them 
a soft sweet effect not easily described. Those who wish to oojoy 
Its full beauty must visw It from some little distance and take 
oare that the plant Is plaoed In front of the window where the 
action of thought upon the flowers will be as stated, 

A recent sale of Orchids at Downside Lsatherhed belonging 
to Mr, W, Lee, has attraoted a very great deal of attention 
from the extraordinary high prices obtained for some of 
the specimens, one plant having fetohed the sum of £325 10, the 
highest sum ever paid for one orohld. The total sum realized In 
the two days’ sale was nearly £6,000, and this was only for dupli- 
cate plants In Mr. Lea’s oolleotlon.and to make more room for those 
that remain. The plant above allnded to Is called Oyprlpedlum 
Stoneiplaty feaatum, a native of Borneo, and was bought by Barou 
Sohioder after a spirited competition, for the aboveuamed sum. 

Single plants of other sorts brought £105, £94 10, £157*10 £180, 

£162 15 and so on; so that the wealth of England, as represented 
by Us plants of Orohlds collected from all parts of the world, must 
amont te a very respectable sum, as very many of the collections 
to be found In our large nurseries, and In the pos session of 
private gentlemen, are both valuable and extensive, Amongst 
the plants sold was one of Soooolabiam Hsathl, an East Indian 
Orohld which fetohed £ 157*10. This le said to.be the only plsnt of 
the kind ever found, though the forest where it was discovered 
Las been carefully searched. 

A very beautiful primula was exhibited by a nurseryman, at a 
reoont show held In London by the Royal Botaulo Society, it Is 
called Primula obtuslfolla Ganunieana. It was found in Sikkim, 
at an elevation of 15,000 feet in a sonny position. It is a veey 
beautiful variety with deep purplish crimson flowers and mig^t 
grow well in your olimate. The primula family is so pretty ai^ 
interesting, that I cannot forbear giving the names of one or two 
more as likely to suit the climate of the mils. Primula 
Capltata, belonging to the dentlculata section, deep orimsou 
purple, bright yellow eye, storas 6 to 9 inohes, like shady position 
and plenty of moisture, from the Himalayas. Primula Oarhmorl- 
ana, tame typo ss last, one of the most beautiful of the 

Himalaya, P. puloherrlma, dentlculata type, stems _ 

deep, lavender purple, olear yellow eye, Primula long I floral ;> of order.’ 


FOODS SUITABLE FOR DYSPEPTICS. 


“As certain men cannot do certain kind* of work, and as the 
system at times Is (nospaoltated for work which at other times 
Is easily performed, so It Is with the bnmae stomach. This organ 
should never be given more work than It can readily aooomplish. 
As soon se a person beoomes aware by subjective symptoms 
that he has a stomach, bis digestion Is not right. Over-food or 
tax a week stomach, and yon will as surely weaken the man. If 
the digestion is imperfectly performed, the prodnots of suoh 
digestion will neoessariJy bo Imperfect, and to feed a man’s system 
with imperfeot digestive produotsis to maintain a species of 
chronio poisoning, There are more people who suffer from tbe 
poisonous prodnots of thefr .own system than la generally sup* 
posed. 

The food of man Is, after all, ephemeral stuff whloh will often 

f iutrity In a few hours. Fieb la an example of this, and nothing 
n the line of food Is worse than tainted fish. The minute It 
blglna to change It froms a potion, whloh operates on the human 
system with great power, Tho tame Is the oase with eggs. Iq 
these list articles of diet we have however all that Nature 
has provided for the sustenance of life, for a period, and they are 
most valuable If beaten up. and not bsrd boiled ; but let the 
eggs bo turning ever so little and they may prostrate the one 
who eats them like deadly poison. 

"Hers Is a very strange and ourlons fact. If the prodnots ‘of 
albnmenous digestion oonld pass directly from the stomach and 
intestine into tbe system, they wonld poison the individual at 
onoo, The provision Is, however, that as the meat gluten, casein, 
Ac,, are dlgo ted, they pass next through the liver, whloh acts as 
a regulator, or dam, preventing tho too rapid onflow Into the 
system. 

Similarly It is known that In snake-bite, if the poison Is not all 
precipitated into tho circulation at once, the result may not be 
surely fatal. Thus the good effects of bandages round the limb, 
one above and one below the bite. 

After a full, hearty meal there will sometimes be felt, In 
health, a feellug of prostration ; the legs seem weak and the body 
heavy ; this is all due to a rapid pouring of digestive products 
Into the Byitem. 

Tbe dangers to the dyspeptlo appear to be two-fold ; Improper 
food constituting one source, aud perverted digestive notion the 
other. 

Let us suppose an aggravated case of simple dyspepsia. There 
are pain, distress, flatulenoo, eructations, bad taste in the month 
In the morning, mental apathy, aud an iudesorlbable sense 
Of langour ; sometimes the bowels are constipated, at others there 
Is diarrhea*, There U occasionally vomiting— perhaps the 
vomiting is tolerably oonstant. The kidneys do not work well, 
and the urine is dark and heavy, and again very light ; sometimes 
group, J it is profuse, aud some times scanty , The faue bears the worn^fe 
15 inoher \ Irritable aud anxious look of the man with his stomach 'all out 


beatiful species, farinosa type, bright. rosy— purple long tubes fine), 
aroma of musk, 

With regard to the primula lately exhibited from Sikkim the T 
speoles Is said to be exceedingly variable, several forms having been 4 
already described, whloh indicates the probability of Its being 
useful for orosalng with other primulas. Some speoteiare exceed- 
ingly conservative In this respect Brlmula Japanica for Instance 
When this plant was first Introduced. lt>aa thought that it might, 
give rise to a dlstlnot type of gardeu forme or hybrids, but in this 
respoot it has not realised the exepeotatlons formed concerning it. 

Several grand exlbltloniof Aurloulas have lately been held, 
whloh are of oonrae a very near relation of the primula. Many o! 
the kinds shown were beautiful beyond description 1 do not 
think It possible to deioribo the ooioura of some of the flowers, 
thoy art so varied and our.lous. but these sorts are of no use for 
oat of door deooratmn . they all require the protection of glass 
to bring out and maintain, their beauties. Some time ago at as 
exhibition at Regents park primlses were shown in a vary ohar- 
mlog manner. A beautiful baok wai formed in the corridor tbe 
plant! belog set In mass Informally as dells or mounds not in 
parallel rows as most exhibitors seem to consider the oorreot mode. 
The variety of oolour was simply wonderful varying from pare 
white to tbe deepest crimson and purple. 

To finish my remarks on these universal favourites, vis., Pri- 
mulas and Orohlds, an Inoldent happened in the House of Com- 
mone on the evening of the 17th Instant, when the irrepressible 
Tim Hoaly gave to the Government and Liberal Unioniet portion 
Of the house the name of the “ Primrose Orohld Party,” This 
phrase will In all likelihood stick to them, and I think Tim is 
sobs congratulated upon Inventing so happy a phrase for that > 
seotion of the House, the first-named flower representing as It oi 
does modesty ae well as many other graces, and the litater al th%y> 
above with tbe addition v of aristocratic dignity 1— It Hbtps, ip 
Nilghiri Evpreu 

Hollo Wax's Pills -—The change of temperature and 
frequently unset nersons who are most oautious of their health, a| 
most particular uMfelr diet, These corrective purliylng and geu 

aperient Pllla are the best remedy for all defective notions of t J 

Digestive Organs; they augmeutthel appetite, strengthen 
stoaaoh, oorreot bllliouaneas, snd carry off all that Is nox^ 
from the system, Holloway’s Pi'll are oompoud of rare balstf 
uumlxtid with baer matter, and on that aoooFnt are peoult*i 
well adapted for the young delicate, and aget^a the peSk 
medicine has gained same in the past so will It pnbarve It in) 
future by Its renovoting and invigorating qualities- ™d its i 
paolty of doing harm, 


the two prime foods to .begin with in a oase like this are milk 
and eggs. Let those who think these poison to them reflect for 
a moment, The reason cow’s milk does not sgree with man Is 
beoauso he does not ruminate. The cow’s mlik formB a heavy 
curd whloh the calf breaks down in rumination. It was nover 
possible for any stomach to enlire'y digest cow’s milk. Milk 
for the dyspeptic should always be peptonlsed, when It will no 
longer curdle, but Hike like the milk of all tho non-oud-ohewers, 
(To peptonise milk, simply add to each pint one Peptonising 
Powper.) Now, as to eggs. Few things are more digestible 
thau the white of an egg “ well beaton,” and moreover it is very 
highly nutritious. Is Is a great mistake to suppose that all the 
nutiiment of au egg Is in the yolk. Au egg may be beaten up 
indifferent mien, and its taste and nutritive value fuither 
augmented by adding a good extract of malt. Kepler’s Is deli 
^tous and In every way a superb malt. (Sometimes a bit of dried 
bait cod fish will agree well, especially after gastritis, A very 
Ihin ilioe of dried beef mauy a time gives satisfaction, and is re- 
mitted, but must be well chewed. While ooffee is not to be com- 
mended ; a sip of blaok coffee without much sugar and cream 
as boon known to work like a charm, 12 hours after the 
yipeptio has to take opium to ease his pain, Borne of the baby 
oods of tbe market are excellent for dyspeptios, though, In some 
iespeots, they do not equal a good malt extract, and are nn- 
fxtural and nnflt (or infant feeding. The bread eaten should 
& stale, aud It 1s au excellent plan to soak It In water^for 
Wttle, pour off the water, aud eat the breadin peptonized 
flic ; by this process all acid Is removed from the t bread If 
jlld meats osn be taken they should be suoh as were Indicated 
n number One, If the meat cannot be taken solid It should 
bo^re-dlgeated, Bad meats must be scrupulously guarded against, 
- family Doctor 

— -NHgg^iwwBaggge BMwyff^gw-Mii-igii t\ im wssam 1 1 1 1 bmcb, 

iik Berlin Deutsohe Zucker Industrie announces that Denmark 
entered the lists of uations competing to supply the Uult«*^| 
gdctn with sugar at loss than oost pr.ee, The Parliament and 
King have sanofcioued an export bounty of f ore per psind, 
al to about lOd. per 100 pounds. This measure, which especially 
urs tbe runnings, is greeted by the Danish sugar Industry ji 
“ beginning” of a system of State support. By a deorss which 
received the sanction of the President of the French Republic, 

_ Import qj all foreign sugars luto Martinique, Mayotte, ana 
.ossl Be is absolutely prohibited. The objeot of this Is doubtless 
[o prevent the re-export of foreign sugars from these Islands as 

f ’reach Colonial Sugars, when they would be entitled to a rebate 
f a proportion of the duty equal to the bounty enjoyed by the 
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RANSOMES, HEAD, & JEFFERIES 

STEAM ENGINES. 


OPERATING PILLS. 


CONSTIPATION, SLUGGISH LITER, 


lOc. Ac. 

U NLIKE many kinds of cathartic medicines, do not make 
you feel worse before you feel better. Their operation is 
gentle, but thorough, aud unattended with disagreeable effects 
such as nausea, griping pains, &c. 

SKIGELS OPERATING PILLS are the best family physic 
that has ever been discovered. They cleanse the bowels from 
all irritating substances, and leave them in a healthy condition. 

The best remedy extant for the bane of our lives— constipa- 
tion and sluggish liver. 

These Pills prevent fevers and all kinds of sickness, by re- 
moving all poisonous matter from the bowels. They operate 
briskly, yet mildy, without any pain. 

If you take a severe cold, aud are threatened with a fever, 
with pains iu the head, back, aud limbs, one or two doses of 
Sewel’s OrKHATiNO Pills will break up the cold and prevent 
fever. 

A coated tongue, with brackish taste, is caused by foul mattei 
iu the stomach. A few doses of Seiuk.l’s Operating* Pills 
will oleanse the stomach, remove the bad taste, and restore the 
appetite, and with it briug good health. 

Oftentimes disease, or partially decayed food, causes sickness, 
nausea, and diarrbau. If the bowels are cleansed from this 

1 f 

impurity with a dose of Seigiel’s Operating Pills, these dis- 
agreeable effects will vanish, and good health will result, 

Seigel’s Operating Pills prevent ill effects from excess in 
eating or drinking. A good dose at bud-time renders a peraoi 
lit for business in the morniug, 

These Pills, being Sugar-coated, aie pleasant to take. Th 
disagreeable taste common to most pills is obviated. 


fOR SALE BF ALL CHEMISTS, 
1'RUGUISTS, AND MEDICINE VENDORS. 


PROPRIETORS s 


A. j. WHITE, Limited 


LONDON. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 

ANCELL’S PATENT TEA 80RTER8, 

ETC. | ETO. 

A STOCK ALWAYS ON HAND 
Catalogues and Prioei on application to 

OILLANDERS, ARBUTHNOT AND CO, 

OALOUTTA. 

AGENTS FOB BENGAL. 

CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 

NEW CATALOGUE of 88 psges, consisting exclusively of 
FLOWER SEEDS, lu which everything Is fully deaorlbed a and 
many Illustrated. The Catalogue oontalns no leu than 

100 will-executed Engravings, 

A large portion of these, like the plants they Illustrate, are orlglna 
and to be found In this Catalogue only. Can fairly olalm to be 
one of the most complete Catalogues of Flower Seede e ver pub- 
lished. 

Copies may be had gratuitously and post-froe upon 
application to 

THOMAS 8. WARE, 

HALE FARM NURSERIES, 

Tottenham, London. 

SEEDS, 

VEGETABLE, FLOWER, AND FARM, 

. Carefully Selected , 

| AND FROM WHICH MAY BE EXPECTED 

THE EEST RESULTS 

ever yet attained. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST, 

Containing Copious , Interesting and Reliable Informat on, Free* 

RICHARD SMITH & OO , 

SEED MWOHANTS and NURSERYMEN, 

Worcester- 

COOK’S BONE MANURES 

DISSOLVED BONES. 

TURNIP MANURE, 

CEREAL MANURE, 

MANGOLD MANURE, 

HOP MANURE, 
and SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

All Sold with ft Guaranteed Analy.l., 

CRUSHED HOOPS AND HQftNS, 

HALE INCH BONES, 

QUARTER INCH BONES. 
and BONE MEAL, 

Guaranteed Pare, 

VITRIOLIZED BONES, 

Mftde with Bone, and Aold only. 

BOW. LONDON, E. 

. FIRE BRICKS. 

I f)ANEEGUNGE FIRE BRICKS aa supplied to Governmen 
F JLb aud tho various Railways, Iron Works, Coal, Gas, and 
I Stoam Navigation Companies. Price— Rs. 0 per 100. 

1 Extract from Ollioial Report of tests made at H» M's Mint, 
mpalcutta, by Theodore W. H, Hughes, Esq., f.g.b., a.b.s.m. 
Kffioiutiug Deputy Superintendent, Geological Survey, India 
I vB** The Fire Ericks tested by me were furnished by the Firm 
Messrs. BURN ds Co, * * * The materials from toMcA they are 
mkde are very refractory and capable oj resisting high tem per ature 
n'iUiout sensibly fusing . * # # That compared with t&tfarbridge 
Fi\ Bricks are somewhat superior 
lie specimens were subjected to a tempergABa of over 8,000 
dcK. Fahr.t the smelting point of Cast-iron being 2,786 degs. 
Halt. 

ily for the above, and for Raneegunge Salt-glased 8tone- 
woE&ud Imperishable Drainage Pipes, to 

BURN & OO., 

7, Hastings-ftreet, Calcutta, or 
Raneegunge Pottery Works, 
Raneegunge, BU.R., Bengal 
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Jiealth, Crop and Weather Repoi i 

[Fob the week ending 30th Joke 1887.] 

Afdutraa— -General prospects good, 

Bombay. — HMn throughout the Preildenoy, except the Upper 
Sfnd dietrloti ; more still wanted In parts of the Deooan, Btjapore, 
and Penoh Mahals, Bowing operations progressing In parts of se- 
veral districts. In Sind great anxiety felt for kharif cultivation, 
owing to the innndatlon of the Indus being raooh below average 
Feror In parts of six, small-pox In parts of four, and cholera and 
oattle- disease In parts of ten district*. 

Bengal , —General rain fell at the beginning of the week ; from the 
24th to 27th there was a break In the rains, except in the northern 
and eastern districts. The monsoon winds are now again strength 
log, and more rain is expeoted. Early rice, Jute, and Indigo pro 
mlse well; bat In EUjihaye and Bhagulpore divisions some damage 
is reported from excessive rain, Aman and bh'idoi are being sown, 
and in plaoes transplanting of aman seedlings has began, Cholera 
Is diminishing lu the Patna division, and elsewhere general health is 
good. 

N.‘W. P. and Ouih ,~ Kiln has fallen la nearly every 
reporting district, but more Is wanted for kharif sowings, Cane and 
Indigo crops are In good condition. Cotton sowings oommenoed 
Supplies ample, but prices are still rising. Cholera ooatiuues to be 
reported, and Is increasing In some plaoes. 

Punjab .— Rain has fallen in all district*, eroept Jalluudir . La- 
hore, and Peshawar. It Is wanted In Jtliisar, Delhi, Uinbal] y La- 
hore, Rawalpindi, and Peshawar. Health good, except in Pasl Jwar, 
where it Is fair. Prices are stationary in Hiesar, Jullundui; Am- 
ritsar, and Mnltan ; almost stationary in Delhi, Lahore, Dora I«mall 
Khan, and Peshawar; rising in Umballa, Fere zepore, Sialkot, and 
Rawalpindi ; and falling in Shahpore, Jtabi harvesting completed 
lu Sialkot. Kharif ploughing* In progress In Julluodar, and oom- 
menoed In Sialkot. Sowings oommenoed In Rawalpindi, and In pro- 
gress In Peshawar, In Multan, Shahpore, and Dera Ismail Khan 
prospects have improved. Crops good in Amritsar. Fodder le 
soaroe lu Shahpore. 

Central Provinces.— Good rain has fallen in most distrlots, and 
sowings are progressing favourably, F^ver and ohoiera prevail in 
plaoes, Prioeiyhow an upward tendency in a few districts. 1 

Burma h —A few oases of cholera and slight oattle-diioas^in 
Lower Burma. Ploughing and sowing going on, Reports reoefi od 
from three Upper Burma districts, Health generally good, t ud 
prospeots satisfactory. 

A tsanL— Weather rainy. Reaping of o hu orop in low laud I ad 
ploughing of land for eali in progress. Some damage done to o>* ps 
on lowlands by heavy rains, otherwise state and prospeots of ne 
orops good. Cultivation of tali and reaping of dumai and mum.'i 
orops In progress. Prospects of tea good. Publlo health Mir, 
Prices steady. J 

Mysore and Coorg —Rainfall good In Shlmoga and Ksdur jfl s- 
trtota ; end slight In other parte. Standing orops in good oondP. 
Ileus. Prospeots of season fair. More rain needed I n patyi ci 
Bangalore and Tumkur districts and iu Pagoda taluk of the Matter 
dletrlot. Wet orops are reported to be eufifer hag- from defiolenrmofi* 
tare. health generally good. Small pox in Tumour an i 

oattle*disS*se In Bangalore continue. Prices slightly fallen )n ^ 
sen diet riot, sttrfisn In other parts. 

Berar and Hyderabad.— Weather oloudy with heavy iiowe 
at intervals. Ploughing and sowing In progress, Cboltdl stnalf 
pox, dud fever prevail In parts. Cattle* digease disappearing Prh 
steady. 

Central India Stattt, — Rain has falitn getfe|*lly ; bu d want 1 
urgently In some plaoes, Prospects of orops fa^^abte. fCholi 
oo atlawee ttt tarim parte. Prim steady. 


ItajpMtan*.— Weather seasonable. Rain has boon pretty general 
although tanks and wells oontlnue low, Kharif operations In 
progress ; the orop sown In some plaoes. Cholera, small pox and 
fever prevalent In parts, otherwise publlo health fair, Prloes fluc- 
tuating. 

Nepal,— Weather seasonable, Transplanting of rloe In full opera- 
tion. 

Editorial Notes. 

We have received a most interesting report on the forest 
administration of the Jevpore State, Rajpootana, for the year 
ending December 31st, 1886, We simply acknowledge receipt 
of the report here, as owing to pressure on our space, we are 
unable to review it at length this week. We hope to do so in 
our next issue. 

If we are to believe a contemporary, a very important 
use has been discovered for the Erythroxylon Cow. It 
is nothing less than as a remedy for cholera. It appears 
that cholera of a very bad type broke out in Buenos Ayres, 
aud the chewing of the leaves of the Coca is said to have cured 
many cases. The truth of this statement is worthy of investi- 
gation. 4 ^ 

« • 

« 

The average price of wheat in the United Kingdom during 
188G was 31 shillings per quarter. The lowest price was 29 
shillings during the first week of March ; it fluctuated between 
30 and 33 shillings from April to October, after which the 
price rose steadily, until it reached 35 shillings in December, 
at which figure it stood for the week ending 1 st January 1887. 

t 

We note that part I of Dr, George King’s monograph on the 
species of Ficus of the Indo-Malayan and Chinese countries has 
recently been issued. It deals with Paloeomorpha and Urostjyma. 
Fig trees form such a prominent feature in tropical vegetation 
generally, that we have no doubt this work will prove useful 
to botanists. This part is illustrated with ue&rly one huudred 
pi ates. 

# * 

• 

A Local contemporary gravely makes the following an- 
nouncement: — “Coca leaves ( Rrythroxylon Coca) are becoming a 
recognized article of export from Peru, a demand having sprung 
up for the manufacture of cocaine , now so much used in surgi- 
cal operations for killing pain. The quantity exported from 
Molliudo daring last year, amounted to 7 05 quintals, and was 
valued at 17,(525 dollars.” It is some years now since such a 
* demand sprung up.' The prioe of cocaine lately has fallen con- 
siderably, owing to the extensive atook of leaves in the bands of 
British importers. 

* * 

# 

In support of our argument last week, that the prea&re of 
population on the land in this conntry was anything blit severe, 
we quote the following figures from the recent agricultural 
statistics prepared by the Revenue and Agricultural depart- 
ment of India The total area of India has been determined 
as 1,38$, 624 square miles, and the population as 253,891,821. 
Although immense tracts of country are annually cultivated, 
a ccording to the most recent survey 10,000,000 acres of land 
suitable for cultivation have not as yet been ploughed, while 
120 ,000,000 acres are returned as waste lands. 
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A Constantinople paper notes that a foil cargo of Indian 
rice, namely 10,775 bags was imported direct daring May 
from Rangoon by an Armenian firm. This is stated to be the 
first time that Indian rice has gone direct from this eountry 
to Constantinople, haring hitherto been carried there by way 
of England. It is added that the qa&ntity imported at one 
time has hitherto never exceeded 3,000 bags. The Indian 
rice trade, both with Turkey and other countries would, there 
oan be no question, rapidly inorease, but for the heavy weight 
with which it is handicapped in the form of the export duty. 
That impost, as all evidence shows, is giving an advantage to 
the foreign competitors that threatens ere long to crush the 
Indian industry. 

• • 

• 

The latest reports from the indigo districts in Bengal show 
that heavy raio has fallen generally, but no serious damage is 
said to have been done to the plant. Manufacture has not as 
yet commenced to any great extent, aud the produce it aaid to 
be but middling. In Behar rain had fallen over nearly the 
whole of the district, being very heavy in North Tirhoot and 
Champaran,but up to the present no damage has been reported. 
Jfahai has now become general, and from the few returns 
received, the produce Is said to be fair. Slight rain has fallen in 
some districts in the North-West Provinces, but more is still 
much wanted, and prospects continue rather uncertain, 

The statistics regarding the world’s production of coffee, as 
furnished by Sir Augustus Adderly, bring to light the fact 
that out of a total estimated quantity of from 6 to 65 0,000 
tons, Brazil alone yields more thau half, while Java pro- 
duces from 60 to 00,000 tons. British-grown coffee only 
amounts to about 35,000 tons, of which India contributes 
about 18,000, Ceylon 12,000, and Jamaica 5,000 tons. It is, 
however, satisfactory to learn that, although the quantity pro- 
duced by India and the Colonies is comparatively small, this 
deficiency is made up by quality, for Sir A. Adderley says : — 

“ Nowhere is finer coffee grown thau in India and Jamaica, 
and ifFi^alue, as well as that of Ceylon, is firmly established 
above that of all other kinds, even of Mocha, which at one 
time stood above all others.” 

* • 

» 

Tub Rangoon correspondent of a contemporary writes as 
follows, regarding the attempts of the local Government to 
introduce improved agricultural implements amongst the 
Burmese, which he says have only partly met with success: — 
“ Six Watts* ploughs were tried by the cultivators, five har- 1 
rows devised by Mr. C'abanis were lent as models, and five 
more were made and used by the cultivators. Two horse- power 
threshing machines were imported from America, and a new mill 
for pressing sugarcane. The Burmese are now only becoming 
masters of the implement*, and although they experience aud 
see the superiority of modern appliances, the cost is too great , 
being the great drawback for general use. The sugarcane press- 
ing mill was supplied by Messrs. Thomsou and Mylue at a 
coat of Re. 510, but that firm is now engaged in constructing 
similar mills at a cheaper rate.” 

*** 

The same correspondent says : — “ Au experiment was made 
at considerable expense by Goverment with trawling gear at the 
Krishna shoal to try deep-sea fishing, and two Europeans, who 
were practically acquainted with the industry and working of 
the gear at home, were sent out in company with expert 
Burman fishers to oonduot the undertaking. After a fair trial 
the experiment was found to be unprofitable and accordingly 
stopped.^The attempt to introduce improved applianoes amongst 
Burman fishermen was also a failure.” 

* *#* 

A Belgian scientist, we are told, has been at the pains of 
calculating that the weather on our globe repeats itself in cy- 
cles of sixty-two years. He shows that the barometric and Iher- 
mometrio readings in London for 1885, 1886 and 1887 are 'prac- 
tically the same as those for 1823, 1824, and 1625, and he asks 
men with more means than he possesses to continue the com- 
parison through the complete cycle of sixty-two years, Then he 
argues that” if we can xtfpr to a year which had practically 


the same weather as that which we »re experiencing this year, 
it is of the greatest importance that the astronomical authorities 
of each country should utilize that knowledge to the advantage 
of the commercial aud agricultural industries of the community! 
generally,” He also proposes to show, by an examination of the 
moon's phases at an interval of sixty-two years, that not only 
has the moon an influenoe on the weather, but that the moon 
is the cause of the weather. 

• » 

» 

The following is the official summary of the reports on the 
Btate of the season aud prospecta of the crops for the week end- 
ing 30th J une, 1887 Good rain has fallen generally through- 
out the country during the week under report, The falls were 
lightest in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh and the 
Punjab. Kharif sowings are progressing favourably in Bom- 
bay, Beror, aud the Central Provinces. In Sind great anxiety 
is reported to be felt for kharif cultivation, owing to the inun- 
dation of the Indus being much below average. In the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh and the Punjab,inore rain is want- 
ed for the kharif plougbings. Agricultural prospeots continue 
satisfactory in Madras, Mysore and Coorg. In Bengal the early 
rice promises well, and the omun rice is being transplanted. 
One variety of the rice crop is also being transplanted in Assam, 
and the reaping of three other varieties still continues. In 
Burmah sowings have begun, and in Bombay they are progress- 
ing. Except in Rajahabye and Bhagulpore, indigo is doing we*l 
in Bengal, and the crop is in good condition in the North-West- 
ern Provinces and Oudh. Cotton sowings have commenced in 
the North- Western Provinces and Oudh. Tea promises well in 
Assam. Cholera is increasing in the North-Western Provinces 
aud Oudh, aud iu three districts of the Bombay Presidency 
the mortality from the disease is still high. Elsewhere the pub- 
lic health is generally satisfactory. Prices are rising iu the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and in four districts of the 
Punjab, and show an upward tendency in a few districts of the 
Central Provinces. Elsewhere they are on the whole Bteady. 

TnErPioneer, in calling attention to a letter recently written 
by th Author of the article on “Wheat Production in the Quarter- 
ly (noticed by us a short time back) in amplification 

of hisfrgumeut as to the influence of low exchange on India’s 
exportltrade, says “ Mr. O’Conor, iu his Note appended to 
last year’s report on ludian trade, had contended that low 
exchange caunot have the effect of stimulating exports, 1 be- 
cause the prices of almost all Indian produce in European 
markets have fallen in greater ratio than the rate of exchange.’ 
Whereupon the Quarterly reviewer says, it is strange that 
Mr O’Conor cannot see that it is only by the help afforded 
by the low rate of exchange that exporters have been able to 
keep on exporting at all. There seems to be some misunder- 
standing here. All that Mr. O’Couor’a words need be taken to 
mean is, that a wheat exporter would, other conations being 
con * ant, get exactly the same number of rupees for a quarter 
of i heat whether the exchange were high or low, because as 
you lower the exchange you lower equally and coincidently 
the 'old prices of produce. Exchange then gives the exporter 
no i Ivantage, so far as prices are concerned ; it leaves him in 
thi Respect precisely where he was. That low exchange may 
lea * to an increase in the bulk of a particular export trade 
fro* a silver-using country, is another matter. Such a trade 
doe# not feel the lowering of gold prices, which takes place 
simtltaueously with the fall iu exchange, and which is felt by 
exporters or growers of the same produce in a gold-using 
country ; but it is not the less inaccurate to parallel this by 
the effect of a Government bounty, for such a bounty increases 
the actual prioe paid to the exporter.” 

* * 

* 1 

/Tub Excise report of the North-western Provinces and Oudh 
has one remarkable feature about it. 4RUr review- 
measures adopted to reetrlot the consumption of liquor 
1 oorer classes of the people, Sir Alfred Ly&ll says.— 

1 Eastern counties these classes are large consumers 
coffee, nay be conjectured that had these pro- 
>i or long cultivated in the Indian pen- 

by this time have assumed as important a 

) in tl ^y hcatic economy of Indian households as they 
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occupy in China, Thibet, or Turkistan. It is upon these consid- 
erations that the North-Western Provinces Government have 
endtavoured to promote, by special measure, both the sale of 
dry tea in small packets, in the larger towns and cities of the 
North-Western Province* and Oudh, and the establishment of 
tea-shops on the model of European coffee-h ouses, Some of the 
larger municipalities have interested themselves in the experi- 
ment, and the Deparment of Agriculture and Commerce was 
utilised to procure good tea at wholesale rates for the retail ven- 
dors. Sir Alfred Lyall observes with much interest the recent 
formation of an Association in Calcutta, which proposes to take 
the question up Beriously ami systematically in Bengal and in 
Upper India, and he is prepared to co-operate heartily with it 
skdm/fi the Association see its way to extend operations to any 
districts in these Provinces, The subject at first sight seems 
remote from the administration of Indian excise ; but the ex- 
perience of European couutries has showu that it has in reality 
an essential connection with it,” 

Tills is the first instance of the kind we know ot, whero 
an administration has laid itself out to counteract the 
evili of drunkeunesa by promoting ami encouraging tho con- 
sumption of tea. We have already stated the causes which, in 
our opiuion, have prevented tho people of India becoming a 
nation of tea drinkers ; but a change has come over the spirits 
of the Indian tea-dealers, which cannot fail to have very wide- 
reaching effects. We heartily wish Alfred Lyall success in 
his endeavours to promote a «iku»g fur tea among the people 
under his care, and hope that c/iitr administrations will not be 
slow to follow in Lis footsteps. 

A Cevlon correspond rot uo'le us t'-M tb* Forest Department, 
in that colony L about t.» be n-.uyivfcd, and for t»u'> purpose an 
Indian officer is to be pro’irM for m term of Im ^ ■ r n u a sal.u v 
of Re. 1,000 per mons^nj an 1 a'. » v vac.-s r - i f 1 hie 

period it is expected Tna,. u v nmg - ,*r, : p u d, 

Germany and Franco, will bt sent out as head. “ HiihorP. the 
systematic conservation of cmr lorcsts has novel , iV a»eij 
attempted, and although w*' h.**- •« faster for ea«*h produce, 
still they wero appoints i .. r sal their training, for 
such a post I fear, in must <* ih* i m was vil, tit* 1 m»Io qualinen- 
lion being that they had a claim on tho colony and had 
ailed to be efficient in previous appointments held by them. 
Mr. Viuccnt was over beie some short time ago, aud if 
his recommendations are earned out, there is work for a very 
large department. The provisions of Mr. Vincent’s report, if 
carried out, would laud every second vilb*gei or rural in- 
habitant of Oeylon iu gaol, aud the reserves in the KeJ.mi 
Valley between Adam’s Leak an ’ Ambagawuwa ranges on 
the one side, jpid Doloabagie on the other contain many a block 
highly coveted by the tea-plantu, more especially 
of it was blocked for sale and withdrawn on Mr. Viuc^Lt’s 
report. This license aud liberty ou the one hand, and ^int 
of organisation on the other, will now draw down upon 
Government many a growl, and the expense will nature 
be brought forward as an argument against adoption.’ 1 


The recent report submitted by Colouel Couway-Gordon, 
the administration of Indian Railways briugs to light the \ ct, 
that the serious felling off in the wheat export trade the 
Punjab during’ the past year was due to high prices and com- 
parative scarcity of grain. Bat that what the Punjab and tho 
port of Karachi lost^was more than made up by the increased 
traffic^ c the lines serving Calcutta and Bombay. The follow- 
ing figures show the quantities car i b> the important ex- 
porting raijM^s during the past three years 

J8M* 1885. 

Too*. Tom 

_ 400 881 457.842 

... 59.6*T 

LS0.04S 
... 240,519 

W. 79, MS? 

... 203,632 

comparison the quantities 


Railway*. 

Great Indian Peninsula 
B, B. and Central India 
East Indian 
8. P. A Delhi 
Punjab Northern 
Indue Valley 

For purposes of 


}" 


tho Punjab Noithera and tho Indus Yall*^ may 



the years 1884 and 1885, The exports of wheat from the three 


chief ports have keen— 


Bombay 

Caloutta 

Karachi 

Total 


18S4. 1885. 1SS6. 

Tone. Tone. Tone, 

370 834 565,376 623,217 

... 130,004 213,759 338 414 

... 193,000 325,981 179, S57 


690,838 1,105,116 1,141,488 


The result of this falling off has been a decrease in the net 
receipts of the North- Western Railway, of 20 lakhs of rupees, 
as compared with 1885, The Great Indian Peninsula and the 
Rujpootana-Malwa show very large increases, amounting respec- 
tively to upwards of 47 and 19 per cent of the total increased 
Railway earniugs of the year which, according to Colonel Cou- 
way- Gordon’s report, are over G3 Jakhs. The total traffic in 
grain and seeds in 1880 shows an increase over the preceding 
year of 82,540 tons, or about li per cent, ; the totals for all 
tho Railways being— 

In 1885 ... - Tam .*,393,789 

„ 1886 .. ... 5,476,3*29 


MANDALAY MANGOES. 


I noticed in your last (d rn:*25th) an article on mangoes 
from Maudalay, My name L mentioned as an authority, but 
in this instance, not bavin; seen iiic fruit it is impossible to siy 
what it is. I take very little notice of what is told mo about 
the fine flavour of this or that mangoe. A great deal depends 
upon where, aud under win* circumstances, you eat mangoes. I 
well remember the t'rst 1 ^vu* ate, and I thought it delicious ; 
it was at a frioud’M b juse :n JLmg-kong, The fruit had been 
brought from Man'!' I Ire ah from board- a-alnp and had not 

tasted fruit for sen- 'in*, and that was the reason I liketi tho 
“ tea-au Lturp^rPiue, ’ v b .Lor, tho carrot-tasted tnaugoo from 
Manilla. I mad»* at if i notes about this fruit, and wai abhi 
to compare it. M Indian mangoes. The gentleman 

writing from Mr. a :ty w as perhaps placed under sorno- 
wliat similar circa niUiKos . foi he siys : “ Nothjg£ it 

more pleasant after having ridden from daybreak tilt 
noon.” I quite agree with him, and if he happened at 
noon to vest under one of our good hey a troos, or seedlings, 
aud satisfied himseh with a good meal of really nice, sweet, 
juicy mangoes, it would make, I think, a lasting impression 
oa him, and he would always say they were the best mangoes 
he had ever eaten. There are also j argil mangoes, or really 
^vild fruit, the c r? ginr,l species ; and juugle mangoes, the 
deteriorated stock of cultivated fruits, grown from good fi uita 
that have been eatou on the roadside aud the needs thrown 
away. It is, I should say, the latter the Mandalay gentloman 
has eaten, for I doubt if he would care to eat more than one 
of the real jungle mango, at least such as grow at the fool of 
the Himalayas ; and I imagine it is the same species all through 
Burundi. Burmah being au “ old ' country, they must have 
carried on a systematic selection of this fine fruit by accident, 
the same as lu»s been done in India. 

About the so-called best mango — the Bombay — oi,asit should 
be called the Afoo* or Aljjhonzo t as there are so many Bombay 
mangoes, it U no better than many in Tirhoot and Malda, or 
Madias. The 'much vaunted Malda Ftislce is really not to 
compare with some of the other MaJda sorts. The real Bombay, 
is not a Bombay mango at ail l It came originally from Salem 
in Madras, and does so still. One of the great secrets about 
good mangoes is, that they should never be eaten fresh-gathered 
from the tree. This is the reasou the Bombay Afooz is so good. 
It is gathered rather unripe, goes a journey of perhaps a week, 
aud arrives in prime condition, no “ string,” no rauk flavour, 
but something too delicious to describe in words. If (flag same 
mangos had been eaten fresh-gathered, probably it 1? would be 
pronounced inferior. 

I wiLL refer to Firminger's description of a fruit called 
cherimoyer or cherimola {Anona chcrmolia). One man says that 
qo fiAit in the world is like it, being the “ masterpiece of nature.” 
Dr. Lindley says : “ One English pear or plunk Is worth all the 
cberimoyers in Peru,” I should bo inclined to say the same, in 
comparing mangoes of India to other mangoes of the world. 
The Indian maugo is the result of cultivation of centuries. 
Very few people living in India kdow where the flue pumgoes 
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are, but lean nay I Lava had opportunities of eating and seeing 
mangoes to wlnob even the much -talked -of Bombay id a little 
inferior ; even the fine English pear does not beat it in flavour. 

I hope shortly to give you a list of some really good mangoes 
from a catalogue of some bOQ varieties of this flue fruit. 

C. M, 

Nora.— We shall await the list with Interest.— E d., I, A * 

MADRAS AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

I>; matters agueultural, at least* the Southern Presidency 
diepUye commend aide activity. We have before us the report 
of the Agricultural Dejiartmeut for the past year, which is a 
record of ummiaJ interest. There is first the report itself, 
drawn up by Mr. ('. Benson, the Assistant Director ; 
comments thereon by the acting Director, Mr. Grose ; 
a Resolution bv the ftcard of Revenue, ami an f Order' 
by Ihe Government ; the whole forming a bulky volume 
of 74 pages U is not posaibic, therefore, to review exhaus- 
tive)} in an ordinary article the various subjects discussed, 
and we must the before content ourselvoe with imUoing only the 
more important features id the past year’s work. 

The zttudyiOH of districts, with refeienee to security from 
fnmim\ is a subject ot more thau ordiuary interest , but it. ;s 
a matter f«*r regret that f »r various reasons ife lias been found 
iiuiKmrdbie to proceed with the work. The scope of the original 
scheme fur this purpura© has been considerably enlarged, and 
owing to ti e difficulty of at once appointing district agricul- 
tural uiHpedora to woik under the orders of the 
Director, (there being no provision iu the Budget for this ex- 
penditure) the work did not progress as it might have under 
other circumstances, in this connection Mr. Bern on .ye 

“My pieliiuinary inquiries have tangnt me much. They 
have shown me tli it. our agricultural statistics are in many 
respects utterly misleading : there is practically u<> check on 
the c(jy:ctnt h >.f the entries made by ihc village curnams. and 
compilation is done in a very loose manner. 11 Village re- 
cords are not mentioned, and practically there is no examina- 
tion of the village returns, while then? is no *y.->tem of entering 
details of mixed crops He tells us further that “ the forms in 
use for compiling the village crop returns are often walked by 
terrible mistakes The preparation of the slock returns i.s m^st 
loose and casual, this being the condition of things, wo are 
incliued to agree with Mr. Benson that the statistics of agri- 
cultuial stock that exist, are of litlle use for preparing eu 
agricultural analysis upou, ami that they are therefore 
“ not worth the paper they are written upon, and certainly not 
the labour expended iu compiling them in the villnguH, the 
taluk, district, and Reveuue Board otlioeB.’ We further quite 
agree with Mr. Benson when he says that “it is not Hulhcienl to 
prepare au analysis of each district aud then to leave it, but we 
must provide for the maintenance of our information abreast of 
the time’’ We tius* that it may, before long, be found possi- 
ble to givu effect to Mr. Benson’s proposal to stat’on 
permanently au agricultural inspector in each district for this 
purpose. The matter is certainly an important one. 

Thne is no information on the subject of foddet r< servos and 
nrboi multure, nor about the reclamation of waste lauds, If 
there are tracts of land where r* k eflloresoeuee exists, or other 
saline deposits, unfitting it for cultivation, an attempt might,we 
think, be made to introduce and grow thereon such plants ps 
Inga (the Raiu Tree), and Albizzai proctea and LrhKk. 

The Artip'w S i"" malar itt,ov Australian Salt Bush, may be very 
web in its way, but we doubt if it will render saline soils culti- 
vable, Nothing either has yet been done in the matter of 
diversified dropping, by which it was intended to ascertain 
whether the hrigable area of the presidency could not be 
extended', and whether the loss which the ryote now Buffer by 
the dtsti action of thrir paddy crops, by attacko of insects or 
fungoid debases, cannot be averted or mitigated by the Sub- 
stitution of crops other than paddy. 'We may, however, expect 
to hear snore of this f<«xt year 

Mr, Benson gives ue a short history of the flaidapet* farm, 
which is now closed. Ike reason why this farm did not yield 
reaultst^ich u» to render tiieln of use to the agriculturist of 
South Indicia explained by him. What with the uuauiUbtlity 


of the origiuul site, i’a management bjing 7 ^ the lmds 
of amateurs, the foundiug of the Agricultural CoHe^ 
and modification of the operations to suit the teaching 
of students therein, besides numerous and fruitless discueaioue 
continually arising on the subject of commercial aud model 
j farming, causing changes and stoppages in the work of the farm, 
all combined to prevent or delay any real start in respect to 
experimental work, such as is being prosecuted in all other 
j agricultural countries where progress being made. And now 
1 that the only farm of the kind iu Southern India has been 
abolished . the difficulties in the wav of experimental agricul- 
ture are obviously increased. Mr, Benson is of opinion, how- 
ever, that the time has come when it would be possible to begin 
experimental work again. Tho decision of Government that 
j this shall in the future be carried out with the aid of private 
j individuals, does not fit iu with Mr. Beacon '» ideas on tho 
j subject. lie doe-* not think it will be pouaiblo to find “ sub- 
ritantial cultivators, aide aud w'lllng D proceed with the rea! 
work of experimental research iu South India agriculture, 
properly understood. The extreme slowness with which results 
accumulate iu experimental agriculture is well known , for we 
have it on the authority of Sir dohn Lawes, that although he 
bad been experimenting with wheat and barley for 
hO yea) c, he was yet not in a position to lay down 
any hard-aud-fast rules for their cultivation to the 
best advantage. This being at>, it is a matter of some 
surprise that Government should expect immediate results, 
and then find fault with Mr Benson for discussing their ‘policy 
regarding tho abandonment of the Suidapet faim The thing 
h done, however, and we suppose the Government will not be 
willing to reverse their policy in this respect. Bill it does 
seem .i pity that an important matter like this should be 
relegab d to ‘banco, just when there ippeared a hope of 
sulrat.iutial results being obtained. 

Exhibitions exercise a powerful influence in canying the 
light of science tar ami wide, aud it is therefore with some regi**t 
J we note that., the past year w is the third during which no 
Goveiratnent agricultural function of the khul v s held if. the 
inofu.-ll stations. E’l*" i»* ’ ex ’'genets, wc a*v t »ld, led to the 
witlidijtwal of the grant aboil al for the pmj t A private 
,-how held in May LSH6 by the Madura. Eat. nets' Club was so 
successful, says Mi. Benson, that lie hoped it nriglit have beeu 
possible b> estiblish ic as a permanent formal i stitn ’ou, in 
future years ; hut none was held during the p' <. year. The 
ploughing matches aud experiments w ith sugar© l© mills 
yielded some interesting results, which we shall noCc© separately 
hereafter. 

There does not appear to have been much done in 
the matter of cattle breeding. But the e^tabl'shmcut 
of oeid al dop*V < for brr?d*ug purpose* might be ex- 
peeb I tj yield file practical results in fiftire years. 
The pony-breeding experiments in Coimbatore were not 
ease raging. Ensilage does not seem to hud favour with 
Mr. Benson ; but the experiments now being carried out on a 
se/e by c dected ollicera, may be expected to supply valu- 
ab’o formation. The total charges of the department, in- 
c ud g the pay of the Director aud the coHt of the School of 
Agii dilute, amounted to Us. . r )7,GD8, and the receipts to Rs. 
47 , ii 3, of which Jts. 4i2,dll represent the contribution front 
the jarplus pound funds. 

T b Government 4 Order on Mr, Benson’s report concludes as 
follows : — “ They (the Government*) would, however, impress 
upon the Director the desirability of the curtailment of the 
reports of hie mibordiuatee, which are, especially iu the c&ae 
of the Aseistant Director, more lengthy than was ne^jary. 
The long account given of the Block iu the Saidapet farm, for 
instance, was a needless waste of space ; all that was requisite 

I mve been given in a more condensed forii^^The same 
trap applies to tho remarks on crops grown." We have 
cAicmued unnecessarily long and elaborate reportB,bui 
rfcnt case we do^/bl agree with the Government that 
ia<Xv report hnjrforo lengthy thau wa» nectsaary.’ Every 
dawng to th^Ksxidapet farm apt>oare to be a oore point 
* ]yAlraa^5ovenmieut, and porliaps Mr. Benaun might, 
vaujMruaVe curtailed Ida remarks regarding the live- 
a tnpanu Jrut as to cropping statistics, we entirely 
iUi ™e vkir taken by tLe Qowaiuent, We luv» 
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before u* the last number of tho Journal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Soc'ety of England, wbioh contains a report on tho fluid 
and feeding experiments at Woburu during I860, by Dr. J. A 
Voelcker, which covers 17 pages of close print. It bristles 
with atittiatiee of every kind, and is. on that accottut,, a 
important and interesting contribution to the scientific and 
practical study of agriculture. We would recommend a 
careful perusal of the report to Mr. ,T. F. Price, ami 
would ask him afterwards whether he still considers Mr. 
Benson’s report on cropping ‘a needless waste of space/ Pome 
of the appendices might have been omitted, we admit, with 
advantage, but the statistical return of cattle disease in the 
Madras Presidency is a most important document, and its 
omission would have detracted considerably from the value of 
Mr. Mills report. 

UAitDENING IN CALCUTTA. 

XVI. 

Descriptive List or Fehn^. 

{Continued.) 

A sr in if ms. 

Aspidium Qerminyii t —' This {a also frequently grown undor the 
namo of Lastrm Ric’tardsii multi fitla, and 1» undoubtedly one of the 
most dlitiuot form (u cultivation The plant has fronds throe feet 
high, Including tho stipes, which are about a foot long, numerously 
developed from a short decumbent caudex, The plnr.v are upwards 
of 4 Inches long In the broadest part, and terminate in a densely 
fiugered tuft of about f>0 long, narrow acute divisions ; this peculiar 
characteristic gives to the plant a singularly elegant oharaoter. 

Anpidium Into iufum, — A very tree growing Bra/.lllau fern of very 
pocullar appooranoe. Its fronds produced from a succulent crown, 
are tri foliate, the lower pair of plm; < Iobed on their margins, and 
allldeeply orenate ; they arc of a bright green colour and grow from 

I ' to IS inches long, 

A 'indium haw— This grand and most distinct species 

irom l ropleai America requires a groat deal of spaco to develop 
pioporly its beautiful pinnate fronds, which grow to about lour ?v*et 
high, amt are of a beautiful light-green, hm\ 

AspieHiwn** 

This Is a ^ery extensive genus having representatives in almost 
every part of the world ; moat of them are extreme >y ea by 
to glow and rapUby msku tine specimens, Nearly all tue gen * are 
either viviparous, with tho upper surtaoe of their trends stranded 
a'l over with young piauti, or at loast proliferous at their apex, 
producing at the extremity of tftou of their hoods ono or a couple of 
bulbils, which later on develop Into young plants. Xu cither case, 

II U is desire-! to increaso the stock cf any particular proliferous or 
viviparous species, the parts cf the fronds bearing the rudiments of 
young plants should be fastened down to tho ooll by means of 
wooden pegs, and kept moderately moist, when they will soon root 
and make piauts, partaking of J1 tho characters of the t peatmens 
which produced them 

Asp ’tnium u alum. — A very tine spooles from Tropical Amerloa, 
producing from a broad fleshy crown an abundance of fronds of a 
cheerful light gtoeu colour from 15 lu 18 Inches In leugth ; they are 
pinnate, with pint i deeply serrated on their upper margin, whe^ 
their inferior part Is perfectly smooth, the fronds have their «t 
winged the whole length and are proliferous at their extremity. 

Anpleuiutn beiangrri .—‘ This handsome species is also known un 
the synomyu of A, vciuhiamm, Its graaeful feather-like fro Is 
are produoed from an erect caudex ; they grow to a height of ablit 
18 or 2U inches and are bbplnnate, the pinnules being uarrow ,%d 
linear, and of a ploaslug deep-green colour ; they are besides j {Jo- 
Uferous on all their length, I 

Atplenivm bulbiferum , — This fine New Zealand species Is perh 
the best known and most universally grown ol all the Aeplentums, 
It Is of very rapid growth, and easy to manage, Its handsome pale- 
green fronds are produoed In great numbers from a scaly, fleshy 
rhizome , generally attaining a height of 18 to 24 Inohes. They are 
very proliferous, so much no In fact, that, although being naturally 
of an £' habit, they aro mado quite pendulous by the great 
quantity of young plants to be seen upon thorn at any time of the 
year, 

A$pUniumferulacewn.~~ A very dlstlnot species from New-Oulnefj 
and one possessing very little of tho general appearand of cj 
Arplenlum. The fronds which are vei^^cnlnutely divides iprlj 
from the orown of a short stem making a m^fetore little tme ferj 
they are broadly triangular, spreading, aroheoS* curved Jxd ovj 
— acuminate la outline, the plnm# muoh divided Stf tiasl^nt. 


j Atp'fnium ImgUAmum —This floe species from the Malay Tenia* 
I sale Is the best adapted of all the Aeplentums for growing In baskets 
of large dimensions. Its handsome dark giossy*green fronds reach 
from six to seven feet In length, and are produced In great abun- 
dance from a thick and slightly creeping rh'r.ome, being au ever* 
j green species the plant Is well furnished at all season*. 

Asplenium niTt^.-Tbis Is popularly known as the Birds nest 
' fern, from the remarkably peculiar manoor of Its growth. It pro- 
duces entire fronds about 30 inches in length and 4 Inohes in 
j breadth, which rise up from the orown leaving quite a hollow 
! centre at their base, formed by the frouds, of equal breadth through- 
out, growing horizontally at first before taking up their upright 
course, thus leaving a large open centre. Native of India. 

I A*j>lenium nidut »ur A uatra'asicu »*,— Although a native of New 
* South Wales, this iu probably only a variety of the preceding species 
| from which It differs greatly by Its fronds being of larger demen 
slons altogether, and of an elliptic lanceolate shape, Instead of being 
Of uniform breadth. There Is also another point on which It Is 
essentially distinct; the fronds Instead of growing horizontally at 
first, taking an upright direction from the first start, so as to leave 
the crown elevatod and exposed, thus making the hollow centre 
more funnel shaped. 

Atplenium nobilc.— A beautiful spsolea from New Quinn* with 
I plumose fronds of a bright shining groon, produced from a thick 
fleshy rhizome, They are quadrl-plunate, with plan a narrow but 
very symmetrically set along the raohls; they are when fully 
grown beautifully arched and attain a length of about 15 Inches, 
and their feathery appearance Is rendered still more striking by tho 
quantity of young plants which literally cover the upper surface of 
| the mature frouds, 

| Anplemurn rhiiopharum — A highly decorative pendulous species 
! from Jamaioa, well adapted lor basket culture, it 1 b an evergreen 
| species with frouds light-green In colour, almost triangular In shape, 
l and whose extremity Is lengthened out Into a toll, bearing a young 
plant at the end, which roots freely when brought Into contact with 
tho soli or the moss of the basket, 

A*pttn%vm virip'r-tm— This very distinct and elegant species la a 
native of the Mauritius, The fronds, which grow to about a foot 
Iu lougth, are very tinely cut and of a beautiful daik glossy-green 
colour they Are trlplnuate and their uppsj surface Is densely 
covered with young plants, which should he pegged down to the 
soli where they will root very freely. 

I>A\ AtLJA*-. 

This well-known genus contains many species o? great Interest, 
severe* of which thrlvo very satisfactorily In our climate. 

Mavalli* ehgana —This very flue species Is a native cf tho Malay 
PecinsuU, and no doubt one of the most beautiful A the genus 
Its rhizomes are stout, of a brownish cole or, and pjoduce a great 
abundanoc of tail deoompoundly divided fronds of a rich dark 
^oeay-gro^n colour, very uaefuj for cutting, ha they last a *ery long 
Urns when kept In water, 

J>avadiu Eh^nsit , — A charmingly elegant over-^reen fern free in 
growth, Arm aud durable lu texture, and brlgi.t green In colour; 
Introduced as the name Implies from the Fiji Islands. The fronds 
grow from two to three feet In height, and ha^j a deltoid outline, 
the points of the fronds and the plmij* beiug gracefully dtilexed, 
they are oompouudly divided, the whole frond being split up tutu 
lanceolate pinnules and plunulets, and floally out Into narrow bifid 
divisions. 

Damllia r hiffithiana . — A very beautiful Indian spooles which 
[ grows freely in the Himalayas at au elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 test, 
but In a very delicate subject In the plains, the thick fleshy rhizomes 
are covered with light grey soales, giving their extremities quite a 
silvery appearance. These rhizomes produoe largo spreading trian- 
gular frouds of thick texture, which In a young state are of a charm- 
ing metallic hue turning later on to a pale glosey green. They are 
tri-plnnatitid, and their plnuules finely cut lu proportion to the size 
of the fronds, 

Vnvalliu Marictu — Avery dwarf species from Japan that should 
be found In every collection It Is especially valuable as as a basket 
plant on account cf its rhlzomee being very slender, readily* taking 
pofieislon o! the whole exterior surface, the frouds peeping out iu 
all directions. 

D. M&rieti crietata .— Is a very prettily orested variety* of the 
above speo!es,r eudered more elegant fttil by the tassellcd extremi- 
ties of the fronds and of their plnnoo, 

. DavtHUa Stooreani t ~A wall known speoiot from Borneo. . It Is 
a plant of rapid growth, possessing the great advantage of making 
a large specimen in a short time, Its arohed quadrf-plnate frouds 
grow from 3 to 4 foot (a length god from 13 to 30 luohes In broftth* 
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They are produced on underground rhizome* of moderate thlok- 
omi, and borne upon slender pals'oolured stalks. 

Dtvalti <% pentaphylla .— A dwarf-growing variety from the 
Malayan Islands, It* rhizomes are covered with a quantity of email 
brown eoalee very bright in colour. They produce plnnato frond* 
from 10 to 12 iuohee long, wltbplnrn> of a deep metallic colour 
when young, turning with age to a daik chining hue aud of a 
leathery tenure. 

Davaliiu Tyermancni.— This very striking speolea Is distinguished 
at firat sight by It* slender rhizomes which are donee ly clothed with 
large silvery scales. They produce, but rather sparingly, handsome 
deltoid t rl pinnate fronds, triangular In shape, about S or 10 luohe* 
in length and of about the same breadth at the base ; the piutue are 
finely divided and a rich dark-green in colour, 

DHNNSXJSbTlA, 

A email genus of strong growing fox/ia provided with creeping 
rhizomes which should always be kept undergoucd. Most of the 
species are large and possess a bold and handsome nablt, To grow 
them well they require a moist warm atmospuere, 

De/instaidlia adianiaides, — 1 This very om&tuetal specie* from 
Tropical America U of an exceedingly haudeem a and free growing 
kind, with very thick rhizomes producing u» quantities its splendid 
bl, or tri pinnatlfid fronds from 3 to 4 feet Su length. These are 
of a bright green colour with obtuse pi-juulot, and have a very 
striking appearunoe on account c i tne tori being large and pro- 
minent, 

Denstadtia davailoides Yourigii * — A native of the New Hebrides 
of very robust habit and very vigorous growth, The creeping 
rhizome Is thlok and flashy and produces fronds of noble proportions 
attaining the lougtb of ten loot. Xuo frond is beautifully arching, 
hi, or trl-pinnate, broadly lauavclatu and acuminato, The aspect 
of the whole frond with Its delicate divided pine a* (b very airy and 
graoeful. 

Doopia, 

A small genus of ferns generally very dwarf In habit, very delicate 
(n constitution, requiring muoh care to cultivate them with snooeas, 
they are especially sensitive to the effects of stagnant water, and 
should consequently always be grown In a well raised position, 

Vcodia biechncidei t ~- This Is the largest species of the genus, and 
has been Introduced from Australia. Its beautiful pinnatlfid fronds 
gffllf |tom 12 to 15 Inches high. They aro produoed from an upright 
shoR^ stem, and are broadly lanceolate aud rigid, of a dark green 
colour, with pinna? broadly ciliated on the edges. 

Uoodia A very fine New Zealand specie* when young, the 

fronds which grow from 8 to 10 Inches Irgh, aro of alight red tint, 
ohanglng wKh age first to a metallic colour then to a datk green« 
they are lanoeolate In form, plnnato, and the margins of the obtuse 
pine a* aro spiny toothed throughout, 

r BUS IN URBE. 

Miscellaneous Items. 

It la atated that M. Monvault, a French weaver, Is manufactur- 
ing oarpeta from the moss known as Hypnum vulgaris. 

The quantity of tea exported from China aud Japan to Groat 
Britain from the oommouoement of the season to the 2ud of June 
waa .6,393,306 lbs. as compared with the 17,783,360 lbs exported 
during the corresponding period of last year. The exports to New 
York aad Canada during the same period were 1,318, 689 lbs, as 
against 1,835,309 lbs. 


The oontral parts of Spain have been visited by so terrible a 
plagae of locusts that whole provinces aro ruined. Within the 
space of a few hours these pests destroyed every traoe o! vegetation, 
grass, whest, vines, and olives. Over considerable traots of oonntry 
not a vestige of groan Is to be seen. Iq La Mancha the trains have 
been stopped by them, and gangs of workmen have had to go tHi ead 
of passenger train* In truoks to dear the lines. Iu many oases th 4 
insects ha vo Iain so thtok oa the met* I* -that, trains have not betn- 
able to travel faster thau three or font miles an hour. 

S°'edions. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY IN APPLICATION OF 
MANURES FOR THE SUGAR CANE IN THE ISLAND 

i of 

Being P 'V,/*»v (hr Ihubadot Qenertxl AgricufblftP 

£f>c\t!y, November, J< s‘ ' ’ 

By J, B, Uaurhon, 

Now, the aim of the majority of sugar oano manure makers, at 
the present time, appears to be to make mixtures of sulphate of 
ammonia and superphosphate, containing ah large a proportion as 
posalhie of "soluble phosphaWs ‘‘ar.tla* HtUe of potash. It is evi- 
dently no longer safe for us with sugar idling at $2 00 per 
lOOlbs,, to trust to ascertaining the mauurial requirements of our 
plaut by using ouly English mauuro makers’ ideas ; we must find 
them out for ourselves, and the principal part of the problem is to 
ascertain tho proportions of phosphates aud potash requirod for 
feeding the sugar cane, and the forms lu which they are most accept- 
able to It as plant food This problem can be solved by ourselves, 
or rather by that portion of uu who are proprietors, or attorneys. It 
can be dona by laying down iu the different districts of the Inland 
upon sol! 8 of different character, and uudor different climatic lefin- 
euce», parallel experiments to those being conducted at present at 
Dodds; and if this were douo we should approach the solution of two 
Other questions one of which h also a financial one, viz ,what ahanges 
do the manurial requirements of the sugar oeuo undergo under the 
Influence of different boUs, with stares uf plaut food differing In 
quantity aud quality, and under different atmospheric conditions, 
aud (most important of uii agricultural questions) with what manu- 
rlal agents, and la what quantities aro tho sauertatueii nuuurial r»* , 
quirements of the «ug«.r cane Iu diffeient soils, and under different 
oliiratlQ conditions to be most certainly and profitably e&lMRd ? 1 do 
uoJof course.at preedit advocate attempting to carry on experiments 
in the complete way la w hich I hope In future years to CArry ou our 
Dodds’ ones, but in such manner that the planter shall ascertain the 
weights of oaues produced, the volume aud density of th e 
juice yielded by them , which data alone can give us very much 
information ; pernaps, practically speaking almost as muoh os more 
complete ones. The latter must follow when we shall have establish- 
ed that groat want of this Idaud aud of the whole West indies, 
an Agricultural Cclioge, or preferable tfat>on, devoted to tho 
study of the growth and raqulibiueuW o i tropical plaits iu tropical 
climates, aud to Imparting the kuowlodge so gained to tho younger 
planters. I am myself convinced that far more success both socially 
aud financially, will bt attained by directing tlft studies of our 
^tttb to the pheuoin sux of nature, rather thau as at present, chiefly 
fo the tales aud traditions of tho ancient Greeks and Romans, 

1 am afraid that the majority of those present will consider 
hat I have dwelt too long upon the scientific portion of my sutj ot^ 
jut I shall not apologise for having done so as the practical part o* 
and its successful pursuit must be based upon scientific know* 


New South Wales Is one of the greatest sheep-rearing countries 
lo the world. The increase during tho past 25 year* has been enor- 
mous. In 1801 the number of sWp was 5,6i4,GH ; now it is over 
36,000,000. The exports of wool is about one-half of the total ex- 
ports of the colony, In 1861 it was 12,745,900 lbs„ in 1885 it am- 
ounted to 178,373.000 lbs., valued at JC7,246,042. The tremendous 
fall in price la shown by the fact that, the export in 1884 was 
173.S|{S6,OQO lbs., valued at £8,953,100, 

TmAeason tho mangoes In Goa, though late la ripening, ‘have 
beenjinusually abundant : so much so, that Alfonso mangoes of the 
best kind were sold for a rupee aud half per hundred, end of inferior! 
kinds at ten annas per hundred. The fruit of the superior sorts ls| 
aoAioned late in June, so that the mangoes under the natgie of Goa| 
*» Altonso " that are sold In Bombay aro generally of the Inferior 
quality. Uutll railway oounnuni cation between Bombay and Goa 
Is complete, no mangoes of the superior k f »d oan he procurable 
tier t, ~ Bombay Oa,uUt K 


{3ge. I will, however, on>y allude to one more theoretical point and 
ktat is which ingredient if auy of manures holds out the beat 
Aromlse of assisting us in growing oaues richer in sugar than 
#ur presont ones 1 Theoretically, there is one and that is au 
Ingredient which yon will begin to think 1 am harping upon too 
muoh — potash. Iu order to assist us in uuderstandiug this polu 6 
clearly we must remember that iu cultivating plants lor food, 
our objeot Is to cause the plaut to draw from the air oarbonlo anhy- 
dride, end to assimilate the oarbon contained in It bvpombiuiug 
it with the elements of water to form staroh, augers** oils, Ao, 
This assimilation Is carried on hy the chlorophyll, or green 
colouring matter of the loaves, and tha^HVbiatlve propot" 
tiou of this substance present may be estimated by the depth of 
ttbe glten, It has been proved experimentally that depth of green 
poloUwy no means nM&uarily Implies a greater amount of oarbon 
LssimlLatioP, and th^nt is associated with, and probably oaused by # 
m relatively hlgh^foportlon of ultrogeu In the product. In ohlo- 
IcppbyE^aa ln^Mood, a minute quantity of Iron Is always present* 
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and is, In foot, absolutely necessary for Us production. When water would be evaporated away by the waste heat, and 
there Is any deficiency In the mineral food of plants, a deep green ( he red hot megass ash, falling Into It, would crumble Into 
may fbe developed by a purely nltrogenoas dreulng, and In this fine powder. In this way a manure having very valuable 
case we ehatl find that the production of ohlorophyll le not followed fertilizing properties might be obtained. Where the stook Is 
In proportion by the aieigii atlon of oarbon, but that If we add well fed, and pen manure made up and supplemented by 
the neoeesary mineral Ingredients to It, although the deep green will the nee of a suitable early oaoo manure, it will ba found that In 
not be to apparent, the aeilmllation of oarbon will be very greatly in- many oases no further dressing will be required ; If however, the 
oreaeed ; the deoreaao in the depth of green oolonr, or sppsrent amount oane shows algos of falling off In vigour In June, July or August, 
of ohlorophyll, being due, not to any real decrease, bat to the amount then a light dressing of a good oane manure or of nitrate of aoda, or 
of It, occasioned by the nitrogenous dressing, being epread over a far sulphate of ammonia should be given, A very Important point 
greater spioe, produced by the increased assimilation of oarbon, and gained by the early manuring of the oane with suitable manure Is 
greater formation of non nitrogenous substances, Vegetable phyii- that by so doing the healthy growth of the young plant upon 
ologlsta have proved, by laboratory experiments, that the presence of which the future orop so muoh depends Is ensured, and if a drought 
oertaiu ash constituents, and especially of potassium, is essential for ensues In March, April, May, and Jane, It will bo found that suoh 
thf^almilation of oarbon, no staroh being formed In the grains of plants will withstand Its effects muoh better then the unmanured 
chlorophyll in the abaauoe of this substance, In faot Saohs one of the ones. A most Important point also, and one I oan soaroely impress 
highest authorities has said, M Potassium is an essential for the upon you too strongly, is the very great meohanioal improvement 
aaalmllatlog activity of ohlorophyll as iron Is for Its production, As In the condition of the aoll produced by pen manure and by vege* 
an Increase In the proportion of sugar prosoot in the oanes would table groen manures, The soils heavily manured by these become 
mean and oould only arise from an (non mod assimilation of oarbon, much more retentive of moisture which is a most valuable property 
and slnoe potassium Is the dominant element for suoh inorease it oer- in our climate, whilst the addition of the very large proportion of 
lalnly appears advisable that experiments should be oarriod out in this organic matter oontained in the manures Increases the amount of 
dlreotion by the application of increased proportions of potash salte, humus In the soli ; and aa the aotivlty of the nitrifying organiemi 
Very many planters chemists and manure makers, foar that an increas- present (both those whloh oxydlse ammonia Into nltratee.so preparing 
ed application of potash may lead to an excessive production of It for plant food, and those whloh possibly occasion the assimilation 
molasses as, however, the potash If absorbed in larger proportions will of the free nitrogen of the air), depends In great measure upon the 
tend to aooumalate in the portions of the oane where growth and amount of this aubetauoe present, whloh apparently aote as food 
assimilation Is most rapid. 1 believe that whilst we may find the potash for them, the Importance of snoh inorease is evident. 

In the oane tops and leaven increased, the juloe In the cellular tissue Next we will consider the selection and application of artificial 
will be little if at all affected, and from certain faots in vegetable manure to be given In June, July, or August. As at this period of 
physiology I ehonld not be surprised to find the percentage of potaeh the year the oane has well developed lte roots and is in a state of 
fu the oane juloe diminished Instead of increased by the extra amount very active growth, we require a muoh more eoluble and aotlve 
applied. You will perhaps remember that I specially drew your mauure than that used at an earlier period. It should oontafn 
attention to the large amount of potash oontained in sheep and In rather a high proportion of nitrogen In a readily available form, 
pen manure; I will now ask those of you who have largely used either ae ammonia salts, nitrates, or very easily decomposable or* 
the former manure whether you have ever noticed any Inorease In ganlo matter I am not inolined to lay muoh stress upon the form 
the production of molaiass in oan 1 ) juioe from oanes manured with it of the nitrogen applied at this season, as at the temperature of thle 

and aleo, whether you have not sometimes notloed suoh inorease in Island, and in fairly wet seasons, nitrification ensues with great rapl- 

tbat from oanes grown with heavy dressings of manuros consisting dlty, and the ammonia salts are thus rapidly converted Into nitrates 
almost entirely of sulphate of ammonia and surperphoaphate ? whilst the organto substances are rapidly decomposed, and Mfltern 

What are the practical points In tho selection and application of undergo nitrification. So called organic nitrogen Is frequently re* 

cine manures we have arrived at, at present, from our theoretical commended for application at this period, as to some extent 
reasonings this evening ? The necessity of restoring to our soils, reducing the ohauoc of loss of nitrogen by drainage ; but 
as far as lies In our power, certain of the miueral constituents, and if we recollect, even under favourable circumstances, organto 
the nitrogen whloh the orop has removed from them ; and that this substances In decomposing lose nearly 30 per oent, of their 

Is most perfectly done by manuring the land before planting the nitrogen in the free state, wo shall peroelve that the amount that 

oanes with heavy dressings of pen manure, with sheep manure, or maybe saved by reduced washing and drainage la probably less 
an artifloUl mauure closely roicmbling them in composition. The than the amount thus lost. I do not consider that at this period of 
points whloh we must bear In mind for our ^aldanoe in the th$ sane’s growth any great ohanoe of the nitrates, formed or added, 
selection of the Utter are — that aa the oane top, as planted, contains being washed in the soil below tho range of its roots exists, 
te itself a taffioint supply of nitrogen for Its earliest stagi of growth, where the manures are scientifically applied, unless under very 
we do not require a rapidly acting highly nitrogenous manure; that exceptionable olroumstanoes, and I believe that the experience of 
ammonia Baits are not available as plant food to very young plants— most of our planters will bear me out In this statement. The manure 
fnfaotto thee-*, if present In any quantity, they may aot as plant should contain a fafr proportion of phosphates and potashes ; one 
poison ; and tkatfbas nitrates would be lost by drainage long before with a larger amount of the latter being obosenif tho earlier man* 
the young oane plaut had developed sufficiently to require then urlng has not supplied it, la selecting the manure great attention 
the source of nitrogen in the manure should be mainly easily deoons^ should be paid to tho fineness of its particles and their intimate 
potable organto matter, such as blood, or dried fiesh, aud the peroen state of admixture, as well as to the complexity of its composition; 

age of nitrogen present need not exoeed 4 to 4£. Tue phosphate the regular and equable distribution of the manurial plaut food at 

should be In fair proportion , as any acidity in the manure muj this season being of the very greatest Importance, Avoid the mis- 

be most oarefnlly avoided, a manure having, say, only from 12 to take of throwing the manure Into the oane bnnoh, It la useless 
per oent. of *’ Soluble Phosphates,” and with rather high property there, nay, even injurious, until It has been washed io to the 
of reverted and insoluble— -preferably bone — phosphates should , surrounding soil, The young oane roots, by tbs extremities 
obosen. This early stage is probably the best time to apply potastf, of Whloh absorption of plaut food alone takes plsoe, are now 
and as I have poiuted out to you that It is in pen and sheep manure, away from the middle of the bunoh, and are finding their food 
this should bs In a relatively high proportion, say, from 5 to 7J per in the banks of the holes, 

oent. The model of snoh a manure is foaud in Oh'.endorf s Early My next statement will, I expeot, be received by the majority of 

Oane Manure, a composition Introduced here by the Auglo Gouti* you with Incredulity ; It is that In this island wo more frequently 
nental Mauure Company last year, and whloh shows promise of over manure our oanes (with artifiolal manure*) than under manure 
baoomlnofn established favourite with our leading planters. Oa them. Artificial manures have two classes of opponents ; th* first, 
certain oifcntes in the northern diatriots of the island are found a feqble one, those who do not manure at all; the seoond^ a muoh 
deposits of ph ospha te of lime in only a partially mineralised stste b more numerous one, those who over manure. You put to your oanes 
and also depoMAif phosphatio msrls containing from 5 to 30 per at one dressing, say, 5 owl to the pore of Mr. A’s manure it does 
oent of phosphates. Where these are obtainable they should be re J not give yon as good a result as 3 owt. per aore of Mr. B’», and yon 
dnoed to powder and sprinkled on the pens In the manner tetwhlcf J immediately jump to the oonolmion that Mr. A } s Is not to good or 
I have reoommendsd megass ash to bs suited. Estates bavjfe Mm •• suitable a manure as Mr, B's, whilst the fact Is that In the first 
tlUeHes should also do everything In tnkpowe* to relfrn tty esse yon have added so muoh soluble matter to your soil at one time 
dunder to the soitf,thls being worth from 9 J. to per pwiohecj that yonr oanes cannot assimilate It; tho soli water beoomes too oon- 
as a manure. Where practicable It should be addtdhto the mm anl oentrated for the plant, whloh Is thereby weakened and rendered 
compost heaps. An exoe lent way of utilising thtraodl durli4 liable to disease, Loekiiy, perhaps, a heavy rain comes and weehes 
or ap ttai would bs by runoteg It ba Uyers'Mabout t^MnohssA alb# exosss away * your cause show signs o^reoovsry, and you merely 
dig* nig lte m*gm taraaoef* wk### gfrm muuinm ef Jfi state that Mr f it's muarthg# s wr ohid Dm* do gobTMIj 
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the money lots you bars Infllotsd upon the estate by over manuring; 
but ask your attorney, I! he la a good natured one to give you 
a little nitrate of aOda or sulphate of ammonia to touoh then up 
with— truly a oaae of “a hair of the dog that bit you/’ 
Chemical or artificial manure* mua< at all timea be applied with the 
greatest oare. They should, preferably, be drat thoroughly mixed 
with two or three timea their bulk of dry earth, ao aa to facilitate 
their uniform application and distribution, and ahould bo need In 
comparatively email quantities, eay 2 owt. at a time* You will get 
a far better return by applying any good artlfiolal manure In two 
dreaelnga of 2 owt. eaoh than In ooe of five, and you will have the 
additional advantage of saving acme 12a, to 15«, per aore In the 
ooatof manure. You may obj act that it will ooat more to apply 
manure In two dressings than one, I reply that In this island la- 
bour la cheaper than manure ; and would remind you that the 
Bridgetown Water Worka Company do not pay you for the nitrates 
(invaluable to you, uaaleaa to them), which, by your system of ma- 
nuring at one time, far beyond the requirements and assimilating 
power o! your plants, you send Into their water supply.* I am 
somewhat Inclined to recommend In many cases the substitution of 
dreisiuga of sulphate of ammonia, or of nitrate of soda, for any 
seoond dressing of ohemloal manures at thla season, but have not 
yet had suffiolent expsrlenoe of Ita results to speak with certainty 
upon It. 

I do not think that there are any further points In oonneotion 
with the manuring of the sugar cane, to which I oould with advan- 
tage draw your attention ao late io the evening, and will therefore 
ask eaoh one of those present, to assist in working out this manurlal 
problem by at once oritlolslng this paper and giving the meeting the 
advantage of their own experience. Let us all join In attempting to 
improve tho nolentlfio cultivation of the sugarcane, so that by 
the time wo have Central Factories we may have larger and richer 
crop* for them to reap ; and last, but not least, that by being better ■ 
able to oompete with the beet-root we may reatore her former 
prosperity to this island. 


1 Os Ammonite "—Cane Manure. 
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O&lkndorff’s Early Cane Manure, 
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( Examples op a Manure of Complex Composition, 
Retailed composition of 91 Dissolved Peruvian Guano, 1 ’ 91 Ohlen- 
dorffa " 800 tons, ex, "Mary Hogarth.' 9 
Soluble in cold water. 

Moisture 


During the earlier months of the year the Bridgetown Water Work 
Company’s water contains an aver of 5 14 parts p«r million of nitrogen 
as nitrates, and during th* months from July to December, Immediate j 
after tho manuring season. 8*70, an inoreose of 8 66 parts per million. l 


dretaRge, wo get a loss equal to that of 5,22) lbs. of au'phste of 
monia d Jiy from July to December, ea against 8,084 lbs. from Dsotmber < 
to Jult. Of this ext a losa of, la round numbers one ton per diem, muoh 
ie dcmotleM due trover mnauriog and to the wasteful practise eft tab 
fallow, 
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Ineolvbe in Water and Citrate, 
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AVERAGE EXPENSES AND PRODUCTION OP A 
CUBAN CENTRAL SUGAR FACTORY. 

With some Account op the Habtt^ and Condition of Laikutkkrs 
on Coban Suoak Estates. 

The preoarlous condition of thetugar industry In almost «very 
quarter of the globe hat, for the last three* ypar* iliitkoa every 
breech of the tr»do to each so extent that labour, nn*o*y, 
and brain, may be said to be Impotent In contending with »ha 
pressure of oompetltlou and of the excess of production «y»«r non- 
sumption, In combination with many other rpeciel cb cutustauoe* 
pooullar to each and evory oountry interested In the trade. 

The planter of tropioal and semi-tropical countries has been com- 
pelled to copy or imitate the more enlightened German and Freuoh 
producer. Science, conspicuously represented by the mechanical 
engineer, the chemist, and agronomist, has been summoned to the 
rescue and has responded nobly. 

But It Is not our aim just now fully to elucidate the present con- 
dition of the sugar Industry in all its ramifications ; we shall con- 
tent ourselves for the present with pointing out what the sugar 
planter Is doing iu the West Indies Having ascertained that he 
could tv t live by pursuing the old methods inherited fmm Ills 
ancestors, he has, to some extent, studied the course adopted by 
the more enlightened and successful European beet sugar producer. 

After careful Investigation, he baa reached the conclusion, that 
If sugar can be profitably obtained from o*ue,it must he by separat 
Ing the cultivation from the manufacturing, and 1 y the use of 
Improved machinery and methods. 

This now obvious ,faot has led to the establishment of the 
•» Central Plantation Sugar Factory ” system 

The Sugar Cane has recently published some interesting letters 
and articles, showing the different methods and Ideas prevailing 
In several oountries. Some have accepted the system, others 
Intend to follow, and we have heard of more that have reject- 
ed It. 

Let ua describe, In full, an average-sized Cuban central plan- 
tation sugar factory, of wbloh we have just reoelved a detailed 
•tatement. 

This atatement Is based on the productions of 1.333 acres of land 
(40 Cuban •* oaballerlas de tierra ”), with a factory valued at 
$160 010, say £30,000, producing about 547,000owt. of cane, or 
38,250 owt, (2,600 hbds,)of sugar from the faolory. 

This plantation plough* aud re-plants 8 oaballerlas (266aoros) o f 
land every year, Upon an average the oane goes on reproducing for 
5 years, and tbgje we get at the 1,333 acres, the extent of the estate. 

(1) Four ploughmen and two boys, with 16 yoke of oxen, working 
8 hours daily, will In 12 days get through 33 acres (l oaball* rl»),*Ic 
takes, upon an average 4,600 arrobaa (about 1,000 owt) seed oak 
to plant the oaballeria, or 33 acres. From these 40,000 to 60,o} 
bnnohes are expeoted to spring up, eaoh with 10 or 12 oau«s. 

(2) FertIUz'ng Is used at present to a very moderate extent up 
this p’antatlon. It takes about 900 arrobas or 22,5001bs. of fertile 
to every oaballarla. Bagasse and brushwood ashes mixed w| 
manure Is all that Is used for the purpose, but with splendid resul 
In ploughing, the furrows are made from 10 to 18 loobea deep ’ 
oane seed Is covered with 3 or 4 Inobes of earth. In growing, [ 
oane will peep out of the giound after 16 or 18 days from time 
planting* Io fertllziug, eaoh bunch of oanes takes 1$ ounces of 
composition. Upon an average eaoh ox produces dally about 30 lbs, 
of manure, which la mixed with 40 per cent ashes from tho furoaoes 
In four days 100 men will plant 33 acres of oane, 

The work of weeding the oane fields is done during the non- 
grinding season, that Is to say, from May to December. It Is 
perhaps the most nnpleaaant work that the field hands have to do 
dnrlnifiis > year. It la alao the rainy ataaon. The oane planting la 
done lu tha spring and autumn of the year, aud some! mes by 
oontraot* 

On the pldMHlpi In question this was effected only partly by 
oontraot, ao that the figures are not given. 

Oane- fi olds In Cuba are weeded three or four times, from Ma 
to December according to their condition. The first ^nrork 
started when the oanes are from 12 to Htaohet high, to&revj 
the grasses from choking or o v e ? |: o werlnWthem , One ffundi _ 
field hands provided with hoes weed a oaoanhde of 33 lore* jfn 
4 days, Twenty mules aud thirty men provldadi^fU suai Jfeloui 
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or cultivators, will do In ona day mors than 100 men with hn#s. 
When the work la by oontraot, the prloe fluctuates between $200 
and $260, per 33 tores If tba grasses are light It may be done 
for $250, or evsn less. On thla plantation all three systems were 
adopted, 

Fiom about the IstNovember all eyas and hands on the plantation 
aud In the factory are turned to grinding operations ; and from thla 
data up to the middle of December, the cold weather and the dry 
season sets In, and has an almost magical effect on the oane fields 
The oane hardens, and exoesa of water In the cane disappears, the 
density of the juice being from 6 to 7£ BeaumO, whloh at this season 
of the year Is considered fair. During February and Maroh 9° to 10* 
Is the minimum looked for, This year Cuban planters bitterly oOm- 
plain of the poor result as shown by the test. Probably the nn- 
urually heavy ralna of January has weakened the juloea or sickened 
the o* nos, The quality of the juice of the oane la a point which 
deserves more attention than planters generally give to it. Many 
planters Ignore the fsot that every degree, BeauuiA, above or below, 
means 1/10 per cent more or less saooharlue content, equal to 1/16 of 
a cent per lb. (or 3$d. per owt) lu the prloe of sugar, and over 50 
cents lu the prloe nt eaoh cart load of 2,500tt>9. of oane. More atten- 
tion should be given by planters to the selection of seed-oauc. 
Now that all the oane Is sold by weight and quality, the kinds 
that sro beat suited to their lands should be carefully studied, and 
experiments made. Id Cuba ten different kinds of oado are well 
known to plauters ; yet but few take speotal notice of the kind 
that should be selected for planting. With the e«»abll»binaut of 
the oentral faotory system those points will be forced upon thoir 
ettfiitioo. 

As has already been stated this oentral faotory has 40 oahnMct la*, 
d* Mirra, nr 1,333 acres of oane oudrr cultivation ; that it (o any, 
the cwt.er has 50 oaballerlas, or 1,660 acres divided amongst 20 
planters, who In Cubs are called ** Colonists," E*oh control 2$ 
o^liallcriftB, or say 83acr*s, of whloh £ cabal lerfa, or 10$ an e* -ua 
di*\otrd to farm purposes for the tree of the ** Oolonhr.’* lie ♦ 
a hr use upon the farm, with W to 8 hands to Oo field work Tu»* 
rep ts 140 laboured living in 20 houses, whe utUaJ »r. lh*> 50 
hI’CtIoa of lard In the turn grinding reason, Th^ee #l C'. '‘dmIh” 
are provided with agricultural Implements and stock, returtaoleuu 
demand. , 

For two days before tho grinding oommonoeptho oane growers are 
notified of tho foot by strain whistles, which can be heard at a dl* 
tsnoe of three miles The cane weigher stands in rradluce, with 
a Fail bank’s platform soel*. 

There is no portable railroad on this plantation for conveying tho 
oanes to the grinding mill. The shape arid peculiarities of tho 
place not being adapted for it. It has only a stationary narrow 
gauge raihoad from the factory ro the mam line, where tin* sugars 
are conveyed for transmission to the seaboard w<*rehnu«e. Conse- 
quently, 36 wagons or oarts, driven 1 y two yokes of oxen eaoh, are 
used for transporting the canes from the fields to the mill rroelvor, 
where the weighing takes plaoe. These carts are very strong, hut 
rather too heavy. They have eaoh two very large wheels m d no 
springs. They are constructed to oarry S.OOOlhs. or 2$ tops ) 

of oaue, bat from bad loading they only oarry 4 250 its, or 2$ lour 
We will now see what is going on the osue-fields. Ev*ry baud 
is engaged cutting the oanes with a oane cutter, which may he of 
American, English or German m»ke. At tho present lime the Eug- 
liah make, of the “ crocodile’s’ 1 brand, has the preference. A negro, 
orome outter. outs the cane with two moves. With the left hand he 
holds the oane and with the right he first •• tops off” tho rred and 
the leaves, and next with a single stroke outs the oane to within an 
Inch of the ground. 

If the oane Is exceedingly long, he will out It In two by a single 
stroke. 

Tho reed and oanes left from the oane equal about 10% of the 
weight of the whole oane. 

A fair can* outter will deliver, In a day of 10 hours, from 6 000 
to 7,000 tt>a. amud cano, One hundred cano cutters will tb< refore 
provide per dey about 26,000 arrobas. or 290 ton* for tho ouishica 
mill. 8 

Following the cane cuttors, in the field, are the M oane lifters ” 

genera’ly women — who help to gather the oanes into heaps, ready 
for the oarts as they come round. To each oane lifter two cano 
outters are assigned, sometimes three cane lifters fol'ow ft ur cut- 
ters. 

As before mentioned, 36 oarts a*-u employed on this estate in car- 
rying the oanes to the mill. These mnk* 4 trips per day. each 
drawn by two yokes of oxen, making, 144 oxen in all. At the 
E Hale’s cattle ranch about 60 bulls, oxen, cows, calves, Ac, ere 
kept to meet emergencies, and for hording purposes. 

If each cart delivers, eaoh trip, a load of 170 arrohas, nr 4 250 lbs 
of oaue at the mill, it m«*us 680 arrohns or 17.000 11 m. p^r day. 
These 36 carts will deliver 144 loads, weighing 24,480 arrohns or 
about .73 tons sound osns 

The production of oaue for the mill per oaballeria of 33 acres va- 
ries greatly in Cuba, according to the condition of the lands, the 
system of cultivation adopted, aud the weather. 

Upon this plantation the average production is 62 000 arrohas 
or over 623 tons of sound oane per 33 acres, aod thin is out and 
carried to the mill In a little over 2$ days, l>y about 200 bauds in 
all. a 

Before going any further, some particulars should l>^ given of 
the difficulties whloh a soger planter has to contend with in adopt- 
ing the oentral faotory system. 

To find tbs needful number of honest hard wot king colonials Is nt 
•mall task, It takes time, money, and patience la a oountry like 
Cuba, whloh Is not over-popniated, where labouring meu are some- 
vwhat sdaroe, trioky, ignorant, with set habits and Ideas, It makes It 
difficult business for a planter to bring about any marked ohaoges in 
culvltatlon or manufacturing, and, lo faqt, Impossible for a planter 
who has not a sound financial standing, and a largo stock of pa- 
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tlenoe. In thla latter oaae the beat thing the planter oan do i« to 
demollah hla manufacturing plant and oorfiue hit attention to cul- 
tivation only, and to diapote of hla banee to theoentral factory . 

In tha oaae of the Central Sager Plantation Faotory of which we 
are speaking, It haa taken three year* to « fleet the change of system, 
and even now the work haa not been in all reapeota aatlafaotorlly 
accomplished* 

The average “colonist” in Cuba has bat limited mean*, if any at 
all. He haa a family and wanta a home, and to aeoare thl* he may 
accept all the conditions laid dawn by the owner. He atarta wot k- 
Ing to satisfaction, but from the day he reaohei the place he will go 
to the nearest store and try and buy provisions ana other goods on 
credit, payable with the value of the production of the lands assign- 
ed to hie use when the grinding season shall arrive. He will do aa 
trfuoh work aa will keep hie credit at the store The storekeeper 
keeps a vigilant watch upon hla movements. Aa long as he oan 
msnttge to live from hand-to-mouth hie ambition Is satisfied ; in 
other worda he la satisfied simply to exist ; hla only oonoer n is to k sep 
In With, the storekeeper and his employer. His leisure moments 
ire oooupied In smoking or ohewlng, drinking, eating, and sic oping 
and this obaraoterlstlo Is more marked In the negro the in the 
whites, or Chinamen. The 44 ooJonlst ” is not the only part of the 
* Cuban population which indulges In these habits, 

A single field-working negro arrives at a plantation seeking em- 
ployment, He is engaged, and after working steadily for two 
months he gets his wages, and then under any pretext, leaves a 
place to live for four months wlthont working, at the nearest town, 
until his money is done, when he baa to return to work again-— and 
In the end his life is spent — a natural result from the system of 
slavery, for under It the negro worked and lived, as do hoi sea — and 
now that he haa obtained hla freedom, it la not to be surprised at, 
If he te aa unable tQ change hia habits aa a leopard oan his skin; 
another atate of things will go on until some general and compul- 
sory system of eduoatloiyia adopted, end then, and not till then, we 
may see, In the nett generation, a great ohango In these respects,— 


FRGOT. 


PAP SB READ BY MB. WILLIAM YOUNG OF BBOCKLEY PARK, STRADBALLY 
QTIEKN’S COUNTY, BEFORE THE CONFERENCE OF THE BRITISH DAIRY 
FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Young said:— I have been asked to read a paper bofore this 
Conference on'Krgot’ — probably beoaueesome letters of mine on that 
•■bjtiot appeared in the agricultural papers last autumn. 

‘latfi'St hesitated to respond to the request.as thle Is a Dairy Con- 
ference, and it would seem therefore that my paper should primarily 
relate to the effects of ergot on«dalry oows. With thU branch of the 
subject I have no personal acquaintance, however, and I oan only open 
the dlaousaion by giving my experience of the disease aa It affeots the 
gratae^ and Its poisonous etffofc on sheep and lambs, leaving to others 
to g^aas their experienoe of its Influence In oausing abortion among 
dairy cows. It seems to me however from the report in the Journal 
wf the Royal Agricultural Society of Eugland.of Ootober 1386, by Dr. 
/Johnston — In whioh he gives particulars of between 200 and 300 
asses of 'Abortion In Cows/ which occurred within a small radios of 
Kirby Overblow, In Yorkshire, and whioh hedireotiy traces to the 

{ tresencgol Argot either in the pastures or in hay —as welljes from the 
etters of professor Fream on the same suhjeot,that there oan be nu re- 
■onable doubt os to the fact that, a large proportion of the serious 
losses which dairy farmers suffer from abortion Is oansed by ergot. 
In order therefore that farmers should be enabled to proteot them- 
selves from this scourge, It Is first necessary that they should knOw 
what It Is like, and be able to detect Its presence in.thelr pastures 
should It unfortunately attaok them. 


GRASSES LIABLE TO ATTACK, 


Ergot is a peculiar spur-shaped fungoid growth whioh attacks 
the heads or ears of grain and grasses, taking the place of the etn- 
bryo seed and rapidly attain! ug Hie spur-llke shape, standing con- 
spicuously out from the seed pautolea, and being first of a dull lead- 
colour, darkening Into purple or almost black. These ergots vary in 
sise pretty much In proportion to the grain or grass seeds they 
replaoe — being largest and most oonsplouous In rye In the grasses, 
Itohtefly affeots ryegrass, oooksfoot, holous or Yorkshire fog and 
tali fdsoue, Of the latter grasi (tall fescue) I hardly saw 
seed stem last August and September iu the Queen’s County or 
county Oarlow whioh was not ergotiaed. ThU U a grass now much 
recommended for sowing In permanent pasture, but as It rapidly 
runs to seed, and is peculiarly liable to ergot, I think it advisable 
to pause before sowing It largely, 

0HBBP SUFFERING FROM BBGOT. 


My acquaintance with ergot In grasses oams about lu ths follow- 
Ing way; as though I had read o F it, I did not fehiok of examining 
Into the question until It was foroed on my attention Last August: 
— Early in that month, on my return home from an absence of a few 
weeks, my shepherd, a man of large experience, told me that some 
of my lambs wers dying and some ewes and lambs were 111, from a 
alaeasasquite new to him. The symptoms were giddiness and par- 
tial blindness whioh ssemsd ths first stage ; but this was disttnot 
from the wall known c gld or sturdy' oaussd by hydatid on tho brain 
for whereas, in the latter oaae, the eheep attacked el wavs tarns to 
the right or to the left, according to whioh side of the head the hyda* 
tld Is on, these animals turnsd first ons way and then another, and 
would run against obstaoles or into water as if blind. The next stage 
Is loss of powsr In the hind quarters, the sheep or lambs sitting on 
their bannohes like dogs and If raUed up soon resume the same atti- 
tude. This state Is accompanied by orepllalion under the skin of 
the back and hind Quarters, as In blaok leg), and the animal gtadu- 
fiUy pines awfiy find dit«i ths extremities In bad oases showing 


gangrene. Even if the atteok be slight, and the eheep seems to 
reoover it almost invariably relapses after a longer or shorter period, 
and eventually dies. The port mortem shows the brain and spinal 
oord afieoted, and a watery fluid all along the oavlty of the back- 
bone. 

Now It may be said, how do 1 know that this U the result of 
ergot ? I will tell you. A couple of daya after my sepfcerd 
reported this new disease, I bappend to read some artioles In the 
Farmers* tint ette whioh, under the heading of * Ergot In Gnat/ gave 
eiaotly the symptoms under whioh my aheap suffered as those 
preduoed by or*ot. I then desorlbsd to my shepherd the appear- 
ance of ergot and sent him to examine the pasture on whioh the 
•heap were grazing when attacked, and In a short time he fought 
me a bunch of seed stem* of eeveral grasses but chiefly those I have 
already named all thorough y ergothed . 

HOW TO DESTROY ERGOT, 

This seemed to me pretty conclusive as to the oause. Tbs next 
thing was to seek a preventive. On examining my pasture fields, I 
found thst three of them all high lying, well drained fields.oa limes- 
tone, had more or less ergot, and that some others had but little in 
the pasture but » good deal in sheltered plaoes along the fen&w : 

I therefore at once removed the sheep, passed the mowing machine 
over the grass so as to out all the seed's terns, and had them careful- 
ly raked off Also the ditoh banks cleansed with the soy the. The 
disease then seemed to stop, unless In oases of relapse among ani- 
mals that had already beeu sffeoted and appeared to reoover. Of 
course, as ewes are not pregnant at the time of year when ergot 
flourishes, no oases of abortion oould ocour. 

BULLOCKS NOT AFFECTED. 

My mlloh cows were fortunately on pastures where no ergot 
appeared, aud though I grazed hullooks, both yearlings and two- 
yoar-oida, ou the pastures on whioh the sheep were attaoked, and 
though I afterwards gave them the seed stems whioh were out and 
raked off end theiefore full of ergot, it seemed to do them no harm. 
The lambs suffered most, partly, I suppose, because they are the 
weakest aud partly from their habit of eating the seed stems of 
grasses more than either animals. 

1 may mention that I find the pastures much improved, by 
passing the mowing machine over them, set high, so as merely to 
remove the flower stems. It serve the double obj ot, if done In 
time of increasing tho herbage and preventing ergot, aud so pre- 
venting weeds from disseminating there seeds. 

Having pointed out the effcots of ergot on the grasses and on 
sheep stook, I now leave it to other gentlemen to give their experi- 
enoe of ils effects on milch uowe more especially as regards abortion 

DISCUSSION, 

Professor Fream moved a vote of thanks to Mr, Young for his 
valuable paper, and referred to the oompialnta whioh have lately 
gained currency as to the influence of ergot in producing abortion 
in cows. Thore bad been a considerable amount of discussion as 
to whether or not ergot was so fruitful a cause of abortion as was 
generally supposed In his own opinion, it was undoubtedly a 
cause of abortion. Speaking of the development of ergot on grasses 
ho said that it only attaoked the grasses when In flower, and that 
it was solely oonfiued to the panicle and never attaoked the stem 
of the plant. He also strongly impressed on those present to study 
the appearance of the ergot on the •peoimene exhibited, eo as to 
be able to reaognlse it when they eew it again, and thue help in 
spreading a knowledge as to Its character, and possibly to Its 
extermination. He also wanted to make known that It only 
attaoked grass and cereals, and that only one or two oases are re- 
corded In whioh It was known to effect rushes, sedges, or other 
plants. One thing, however was certain that it never attacked 
clover. It was fouudin hay as well as In grass, and in thla state, 
was even more dangerous than while fed on the green grase, la 
silage it had also been found in several oases, and he did not consi- 
der that the heat generated In the silo or stack, was sufficient to 
destroy the germs or spores of the fur gas. As far as he was aware, 
thero was no top dressing or application that woq^l destroy the 
fungus' He thought Mr, Young's plan of mowing off the tops of 
t\4s grasses the most practical that oould be adopted. 

Professor M’Nab gave an Interesting account ot the development 
o the fungus, beglunlng with ths earliest stages of cell formation, 
a d tracing its various changes until it arrived at maturity. He 
■i d the fungus attaoked all grasses, and that evsn Pole anua 
(e inual medow grass), to whioh Professor Fream made exoeption, 
w a not exempt from its effects. It was, he said, very widely alstrl- 
h ved, and he had no doubt that different species of It also exist* 
Its aotion in producing abortion, be attributes to an alkali In 
tSi composition of toe ergot called ergotlne, which be considers acts 
awan irritant He said the missing link in traolng the develop- 
ment of ergot was that they oould not find when or how It attack- 
ed the grasses, 

Colonel Curtis Hayward, said, he lost from 10 to 15 per oent of bis 
oalvts each year from this so a roes though he oould not find a single 
attaok of ergot on his graetss ; while a neighbouring farmer whoee 
grass was fouod extensively ergotised, haa only a very oooaslooal 
case. 

Professor Long referred to experiments Instituted by Uft*rrenoh 
Government last year* Previous to the publication of the Frenoh 
experiments be was of opinion that sympathy hsd muob to do with 
abortion, but sinoe that time he wee of a differeMHptaton, After 
in exteosive series of trials by the Frcnoh scientist In patting oows 
[’hloh bad aborted Into the same house with pregnant oows, he 
ver coaid produce another oaae amongst ths hsalthy animals* 
i urgAl the necessity oLflilliog ths attention of our own Govern* 
mt tAhls Impertan^objsot of ergotism and abortion* 

Prof «Mor Carrollmjra that he had frequently observe 1 swarms of - 
k sots (lawHng ewit on grasses at the time of flowering, and fnUy 
•ved\|het JJMy were one of the prlnolpal moans by whioh argot 
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«M transferred from one plank to another. Aa to the beet method 
Of getting rid o t it, he considered that mnoh ooald be done toward* 
It* prevention by good manuring and high farming. In support of 
thi* view, he said, he often noticed along the boundaries of a field 
where the grass was thin and weak’y that it was badly ergotised 
while In the centre of the came field, where growth was rank and 
lnaeirUnt, there was no appearance of the fungus. 


FOREST FIRES. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,— R eplying to M K,” in your Iseue of the 9 th Instant, I 
should eery mnoh like to hear more of the forest he refers to, as 
ahowlng fine and yonng pure growth In spite of a yearly fire, and 
•hall be much obliged to him if he will give details In the Indian 
Forester, 

GUM GRANGE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,— A s I have lived among or uear pine forests for about forty 
year* off and on, perhaps Mr. Hearle will not ralod my trying 
to meet hla arguments In the first plAoe, has it really been tried 
fairly whether yearly fires destroy the greater percentage of seed' 
tings 7 Mr. Bearle says that the Ptnua Longifo'.ia forests in Jaun- 
ear that *' have been protected, although they have been burnt 
on more than one occasion, still show a marked improvement on 
th*. neighbouring uoprote ted areas.” Has it really been 

aoourately determined that this improvement has been 

caused by having a fow more fires In the unprotected 

than the proteoted portion, or by Indisorimlnate destruction 
of trees for timber ? The mountain valleys must at least for 
the psst oeotury, if not longer, have been as thiokly 
peopled as now, less the usual percentage of human increase. Their 
wealth — when the hills were less open to the plsins than now — oon- 
listed more in their flooks and herds than In their ornps. For the 
cattle the firea were Ut yearly, yet good forests stood everywhere 
till the location of oantoument and aauitaria raised the dumnid for 
timber and firewood to an unprecedented extent. Then forests 
began to disappear. There were indeed previously many mountain 
•lopes — genera ly overlooking villages — quite denuded of timber, 
while the slopes Adjoining were In may ^instances still forest olid. 
This was caused by fires oertainly but fires lit alter every tr- e had 
been felled for the express purpose of leaving the bill bare of trees 
to aid the growth of grafts required during the long winter as hay 
for the oattle. Where chir forest prevailed this was uot so necessary 
owing to the faot mentioned by Mr Heart* that the trees generally 
do not grow In deuse tnasaes ; while the blue pine had to be out 
away entirely to ensure a good growth of hay. Aud as their timber 
Is ao much more valued than than of chir , the blue pins and deodar 
suffered most when oontonmeuts were started 

That fine trees were burnt very ofteu by yearly fires is true, but 
the oanse was generally that scarcely a good sized tree was unin- 
jured, owing to the reckless habit of villagers of hewlDg out torches 
from the sides of the finest tree thereby leaving two or three iquars 
feet of wood exposed and out, from whioh long streams of turpen- 
tine rolled to the ground up which the flames rushed and ate into 
the very heart of the tree. Can fires be controlled 7 Mr. Hesrle 
asks. Why not try It and the seedling experiment at the same 
time 7 Taken an Isolated patch of, say, ten acres, have every dry 
leaf brushed away with thorny bushes and out the grass. Leave it 
till next May, then set fire to It against the wind. Have half a- 
dozen native boy* ready with green boughs to oontrol it ; and after 
It has burnt off, see It seedlings have escaped or not. When we 
oonslder the enormous areas under >dne forest aud the ooat of con- 
ti oiling auftkeplanting these, of coarse it is staggering. But I 
alluded to the particular forests near Murree, They lie generally 
aloug the upper slopes and orests of parallel spurs of mountains, the 
valleys between being olear of trees and cultivated. The buts|*f the 
villages are not, as a rule, in groups, bat soattered in twos and jhreea 
to the very verge of the, forests and even lie within the pr&eoted 
but non-rsaerved forests touohlng on the reserved ones. If fires 
ooald be prevented as cutting can of oourae the results waild be 
exoelleut. But what Is to be gained by protecting seedlinsfora 
few years If unoontrollable fires mutt inevitably follow a*d ^Retroy 
seedlings, parent trees and all as has bean the oase In *jbrree 
despite the thlokened berk 7 This thlokened bark whioh IHB tree* 
bav* developed will oertainly proteot the trees from yeary fires 
that never rlee above six Inches In height; but when the flames rise 
six and eight feet the lower branches whioh have their bark 
are first shrivelled by the Intense heat then oatoh fire aud 
oommnnloats it rapidly from bough to bough till the top Is 
reached. Meantime whole branches are whirled aorose twenty end 
thirty yards Into the midst of the tinder swatting the flames farther 
Oftw Stone walls or ditches ooald oontrol small yearly fires, but the 
onQ^method by whioh large flree oould be looalleed when inevitable 
that I oan think of is by having broad olearsnoss made olean aorosi 
the foreet^^T** 0 ** 0 ** 0 bmr> » denuded of trees and kept fairly olear 
•f grass m^iavsi would certainly be practicable In the Murree 
forest and la most of those lying on the lower slope* of the Him*- 
layss This might be worth trying if yearly firea are oond <gbued 
after oarefol trial. The breadth of vfcarlng required would, of Airse, 
depend on olnramstanoes, or psrbq^*' Gum Grange^" oo^d tail 
ns how to do It solsnttfloslly. 

— Pioneer, 1 


SUGARCANE CULTIVATION IN THE PUNJAB. 

Socuroank la cultivated la India pretty extensively. The varie- 
ties are numerous— from a thin reed, light r*d coloured and saple*s a 
about as tblok as a mao's finger, and 5 feet high, to a coloured bat 
ja’oy aud soooulent cane, as thlok as a man's arm, and 10 feet high. 
The common kind, cultivated In the neighbourhood of Bhot, near 
Slalkot, io the Punjab, Is a green, or pale yellow kind, of medlnm 
size. 

Imam Dio, or Imam-ud-dln, Zemindar aud males, who supplies 
vegltables to the Sah'b op, and who oultlvates sugaroaoe also, has 
furnished me with oer ain details oonneoted with Ihe cultivation 
of sugarcaoe Here they are : — 

“ Sugaroaues of last season's growth.” said he M are put In plot* 
of ground aud allowed to remain there until the bud germinates ” 

To Illustrate his meaning, he took np a piece of the oane, and after 
removing the decayed outer leaves, pointed out the buds at Inter- 
vals along the oaue ; a hud at eaoh knot. •* Two mouths is the 
time during whioh the bud is allowed to germinate thoroughly, 
before being transplanted. The oane Is then dug up, and out In 
mgths of about half a foot eaoh ; two knots with their bads 
■proutiug from them ere usually a set. Actually, out of eaoh set 
two distinct oanes are grown. These sets are put Into prepared 
soli, a little earth is eoraped over them, and there they remain for 
nine mouths. The oane is then ready for cutting.” 

A good deal of the sugaroaoe when partly grown, la cut In Its 
green state, aud Is used for feeding oattle. Government use a lot of 
it for feedlDg their elephauts. and its cultivation in districts where 
Government elephants are kept Is a fruitful eouroe of profit for the 
cultivator, who no doubt gets a better price for it In this manner — 
even with the oontraotor as an intermediate agent — than he would 
derive from it under the ordinary gur-maklng process. Yet tho major 
portion of sugaroane grown In India ie devoted to the making of 
gur, or unrefined sugar, and Is used in its raw state as ao arfeiole of 
food by the natives. 

The following Is the process by whioh the oane Is converted Into 
gur. The oane la out down with a kind of oboppor ; then taken to 
the nearest babri, or crushing mill, for the purpose of having the 
juice extrsoted. There a<e several kinds of baleH, One a kind of 
wooden -beam with an iroushod boot, this boot moves in an iron 
socket and Is drawa round by a pair of bullocks The osnes are 
put into the socket, are pressed by the boot, aud the juice thus 
extract' d runs out of a bamboo pipe Into earthenware vessels. 

Another kind of mill is of two rollers placed perpendicular and 
olosa to eaoh other, worked by a pair of bullocks. The oane 
is passed between the rollers, and the juloe thus crushed runs out 
into a trough below. These are the ordinary mills of the country, 
primitive arrangements that must give away to the Improved 
machinery ot modern time* ; but, aa yet, many of the vlM||ra of 
Bhot have not even heard of their being Improved on, and these 
evidently answer their puipoeu well euouifh at present. Imam Din 
took me round to the hut where the juice of the oane was being boil- 
ed, and Informed me that this work was performed by the mehther 
caste only. He admitted that he himself, and hie people — who are all 
good Mahommedana — will plant, reap, and take part In the squeezing 
out process, will even eat the boiled gnr that is made from the su- 
garcane juice ; but boil it, never! That's the mehter log hi kam t and 
to them It Is life. 

In the hut I found an old mehtrani sitting over a large pan or 
hurrah, busily removing with a ladle the eoum as It rose on the 
boiling juice. This she puts Into a gurrah, and this soum is 
I believe the peculiar huq, or perquisite of the sagir boilers. Imam- 
Din, good Mutsalmau that he is, oould nevsr think of eating this, 
Seeing It ts it stood there in the gurraht , a filthy mast, there ie 

f ood reason, one would think, besides oaste prejudices, to excuse 
main Din and hie people from indulgence. While the old woman 
is employed removing the soum, one of her oaste bhais Is busy 
feeding, with dried sugaroane pith and leaves, the chula, or fire- 
place, over which the hurrah is set to boll, Eaoh hurrah , io Imam 
Din’s sugar boiling hut, would hold about 12 to 1-4 gallons of juloe, 
and the usual outturn of gur from one of them is two maunds per 
diem. 

Muoh of the sugaroane In Its unorushed state le eaten by the 
natives. The casual obstrver will notloe large heaps of sugaroane 
for sale In the bazaars. On enquiry be will find that it le sold from 
one pice for two small oaues, to one ploe eaoh for the larger sizes. 
He will also notloe at certain stalls pieces of sugaroane denuded of 
bark, and out Into pieces about one Inch in length. The whole 
eugaroanes are for the ordinary native who, depending on hfs good 
teeth strip and obew It, aud his wind to suok out the juloe after f le 
oontent with this kind. Rut for the Baboo Icgne, and Angllolsed 
sohoolboys with effeminate Ideas and Inferior teeth, to these and 
the teethless old men and women, is the ready out sugaroane a 
boon 

Who that has livid any time In India that hae not noticed— 
In the months of October and November, when the surgarcan* 
la ripening -quantitee of sugaroane pith heaped A scattered 
under favourite halt trees at serais, io Rsilway stajjon platforms, 
or any of the many plsoes whsre natives do congregate, and 
where the exoelleot sugaroane has helped to sweeten their 
converse. * 

Sugarcane joloila ospable of being converted Into several kinds 
of useful articles, such as vinegar, eyrupe, eugeroandy end loaf- 
solar, and last, though not least, a kind of amok whioh Imam Din 
knows how to make, end of the making of whioh 1 am prom lead 
the details some day. I may then perhaps, be able to let yoa 
know the iwirt,-*’ Ji J.*; i» 0i and M, Ga%ett*> 
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OF GRASS-CUTTE&a. 


I Exoxttino down In Lower Bengal, Ataam and Bombay, where 
grass grows luxuriantly <and|w here the tickle U required to oat It, 
the koorpa la the Implement need by the g'asa-outter throughout 
India generally, For the luxuriant growth of preserved grassland* 
In oantonmenta and rnkh land* and on railway embankmenta, the 
tlokle le alao requisitioned, but for ontting gras* of whloh the roota 
from the bulk, the koopa le eaeenlial. We are all familiar with the 
sickle, but the koorpa may require a little deaorlptlon here not 
beoauae It la an nofamUiar object — nothing of the aort — but ite asso- 
olatlona with ao humble an Individual a* the graas-outter may have 
left It overlooked, It oan be briefly deeoribed aa a pieoe of Iron 
about 8 tnohea long, 4J broad and abont 2 to i an luob tblok ; one 
and of which is broadened and made sharp for cutting up the grass 
roota tba other end being eplked and fitted Into a wnodeu handle, 
Koorpa* are made out of old wheel-tyre* axle* or Indeed any piece 
of Iron capable of being wrought and ere of various sfzn ; the 
dimension* given being the average. The young grass-cutter hat a 
diminutive weapon made for him whlo • am ho advances in years, It 
replaoed by a heavier one, until he fa able with Increasing strength, 
to handle the “ regulation 1 ’ hoorpa Economic reasons often weigh 
with the grass-cutter In seleotiog his koorpa, Bor iostauoe, I asked 
Shaddan one day why he used such an unwieldy koorpa — his parti- 
cular hoorpa weighing at least seven pounds. Uls answer g^wn 
readily enough wa* that It would last all the longer, and «* he 
happened to have scoured a good piece of boo, he got Bo^r S'ngh 
the Sadder (ohar t to make him the ko>r pa In question, and as it was 
getting lees In else every day with constant use and sharpening, 
tt would In a few years, be of comfortable dimensions. Shaddan 
showed me a koorpa onoe his grandfather’s, uow atinall stump a 
few Inobea long. This Shaddan, had rehandled for his son Thlrio, 
who, be said, was learning to use it pretty well, i nd for whom some 
Hoe day be would have to g«t another one, whtn It would he 
banded over to a still younger »<m. Thus, yon see that the koorpa 
)s made in the first instance, by the grass cutter, of service- 
able but unwieldy size. After a few years It gets gradually 
•mailer when he hands over the now short stump to his ton 
to praotlse grass-cutting on When the koorpa is no longer 
aervioeable for cutting up grass-roots, the handle is taken 
out and the spiked end driven Into the wall < f th« grass cutter's 
but, where It serves aa a peg for hanging the grass net on. There 
Is aome Ingenuity displayed in ihe making of koorpa handles. 
The main obj H Ot seems to be to have a slight bend in the middle, 
this bend gives the needful fulcrum, enabling the grass-cutter 
to root up hie grass more readily. The grass-cutter's konrpi la t>s 
essential to him as the ourry stone is to a hoirarchi* or a stick to 
O choyfedar ; and It Is always carried roady to chop up any tuft 
tbatwHy offer. Koorpa seem to very little in appearance through- 
out Iudla, Another artlole comprised in the stock-in-trade of the 
grass outter Is the k*ntn t a forked branch of the btbu' or prepul 
tree-— as artlole about oue yard long, fork and all This i« 
used by him for beating out the soli fioin the toots of the 
grass. 

The jho .’a or net completes the three artlole* required by the 
grass-cutter, and Is an ordinary twJne-made net, capable of ho'ding 
a maund or so of graaa. 

To the grMS'OUtter, the monsoons are a godsend Indeed ; for then 
the grass sprouts up and he oan with little difficulty out from two to, 
three maundsa day. It is after a long drought that the grass-cutter 
fiods his woik arduous Be not only finds It difficult to colleot his 
maund or two daily, owing to the soaroity < f gratis ; but has often to 
long dlatanoes — In some stations 14 or 15 mile»-~to rivers, the 
molstute from whloh preserves ft little succour for the grass on its 
bank. Where rivers are out of the question, the grass-cutters ate 
sorely tried- Oue may see them on the parched and arid plains 
trying to get a I w tufts of grass on the shady side of nn la* and 
mounds, or furtively stealing round villages where the moisture 
from irrigation permits odd tufts to spring up on the borders of 
tobacoo, pumpkin or other vegetable plots. Tin grass outter often, 
In his Inourslons Into these preserved lands, is laid bands on by the 
villagers, and It Is only owing to his speed of foot that many 
fatalities are averted. The graas-outter, knowing well he is 
on forbidden ground, soon *' makes tracks" when he sees any 
one coming. The oommotlon caused by the event of a grass- 
outter being ponnoed on by the villagers is ludiorous In the extreme 
—men, women and ohildren. with the nsual aooompanlmeut of 
pariah dogs, all howling and yelling after the unfortunate runaway 
as he makes off with bis pound or two of grass slung over his 
shoulder, and his pigtail flying behind him The grassoutter Is 
not always so laoky as to escape unsoathed, and many a man can 
show you marks of these encounters. He will also smilingly refer 
to his sharp koorpa as accounting for many a vicious out made at 
his would-be oaptorers. Thus passing through many vicissitudes, 
the unfortunate graas-outter, after a long day's work, lasting often 
from 8 A.M. to midnight, tired, worn out and hungry, has earned 
the miserable sum of four to six annas, out of whlob, he has to ke&p 
hts tat and family too, If be has got one. Ho wonder, under these* 
olroumstanoes, the graas-outter has recourse to the reprehensible 
praotloe of damping his grass. Oo his return from his day’s work 
the grtsa *cutter, who has to be tareful of his hardly accumulated 
gathering takes It into hts hut with him to keep it vtoure j previous- 
ly giving It a dash of water. Naturally, gras* so subjected gets 
fusty through being kept In a olosed hut all night and is soa *ely 
calculated to keep animals In good condition In the early morning 
the grass-on tter Is up betimes, and gives hts gras* an extra dash of 
water to'* liven It t»p»” 
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Be will tell yon, of oourte that lie dampness Is due to tbo moist 
nature of the soil on the rlrtr-bank where he out ft yssterday. 
Now from Ibis praotloe, as well as the faot that grats«oalters are 
In the habit of grabbing up grass from dsleotable spots, where 
dead animals have been thrown out to rot. It |may be aesnmed 
that the grass-outter's only oare la to get Ms quantum] of 
grass as best he oan, He considers not that the enlinat 
may havs died from anthrax, fever or other malignant and 
Infections diseases; or that some millions of the bacteria 
spore of germ of the disease may be carried In by him 
in his bundle of grass. But you who tmploy him find yoor 
horses dls from anthrax, or plenro-pnenmonla. If you oommand 
a regiment of oavalrv, your horses art reduced by a troop or two. 
If you don’t lose half your regiment In the event of Mr, Gras* 
outter ontting up those luxuriant tufts over the last resting place 
of zemindar Mahomdu's favourite mare, who. It seems, one day 
refused her usual feed of goor and ehunna t swelled up about the 
bead, ran from eyes and nose for a day or two, and died. 
Wah! Wah'J 

The wretched brutes one sees at the end of oavelry troop lines, or 
outside grass-cutter’s hats, feeding on the modloum of grain whloh 
Government hAve ordained the grass-ontter must feed his talon ar*. 
to say the least of th^ra, a disgrace to humanity. They are weak, 
attenuated, sore-baoked brutes, oow-hooked, with their four knees 
knocking together in such a fashion as to Impress one with the 
idea that they are about to double up altogether. Notice these 
brutes, as th< y start off on their day’s work about 8 A.M . be- 
stridden by the lanky grass-cutter, 'with his hubble-bubb.c slight ; 
or as they oorae home latest night Isdon with grass, and with the 
lanky graas-outter still on the top, labouring along, stumbling 
every other etep from sheer debility, and judge for yourself If *uoh » 
system Is creditable to us. But it may he a»ked where is the remedy ? 
The answer Is to have oarefully selected gam lands well irrigated 
whenoo you oau ensure a pontlful supply of grass all the year 
round. With these and a few fields of luoerne you oan 
msko up a comparatively laxativo fodder which will counteract tbe 
foul and flatulent, though nutritious shhunna on whloh you feed 
your horses as a rule. Surely, wherever Government have oavalrv 
or cattle of any sort, they oau enclose a pieoe of land for grass 
production a* well. They oan do this for parade grounds and 
cantonments ; and, the civil portion of tho community, having re- 
ard for sound wholesome grass crops, oan manage to do likewise, 
t remains In this niueteenth century to be recorded that a power- 
ful Government with an unlimited exchequer, allow their oavalry 
houses to dlo from contagious and infectious diseases ; their men 
from diseases brought on from drinking Impure milk And eating 
unsound and diseased meat : and all because no one will take the 
trouble to select good grass lauds. 

Tne grass- cutter Is about the most miserable and hard-worked 
mortal, employed under the benlfioent Sarkar t and his state re- 
quires looktug into, not only on bis account alone, but with a view 
to lessening those outbreaks of anthrax, Ao., that are, In the malu, 
caused through horses being fed on Infvoted grass, an annual loss 
tl at would more than cover the most elaborate and secure gra*-s 
-irchem-j that, could be devised. 

It is feared that ‘hero Is ‘le** kpown than there should be about 
the grass outter and his woiks generally. — J. J. In 0, and M . 
Gazette, 


WHAT ENSILAGE WILL DO. 

Manta good cause has suffered from the over zealous and Indie- 
oreet advocacy of Its frfeods, who by making claims In Its behalf 
which experience does not warrant, and will not bear out, tend to 
disgust tho*e who otherwise would lock favourably upon it. The 
ensilage Interest furnishes an illustration of these extravagant 
claims, and It will be a wonder if some are not deterred from 
adopting It In consequence As ao example of them we take the 
following from one of our exchanges. gp 

“ Tne noted breeders of Jersey oattle, Messrs. Miller A Sibley, 
Pensjplvanla, have experimented with all manner of foeds for cows, 
and ud that for economy ensilage overlays all else, They find 
they] coop as many cows from twenty seven sores of land devoted 
to e llago ooro, ae they formerly did on one hundred and tweuty- 
sevei acres of meadow land, and their oattle do well ou ensilage 
the ^ar round, better than they do on the pasture of the average 
furnj f . Ou sixty acres they can keep one hundred oows In forage 
duri jj the year, and in a thrif tior, healthier condition than on any 
other forage they have tried, and at a cost for the forage of ouly 
twelve dollars per head.” 

Hers the claim is made that land devoted to ensilage corn will 
keep almost five times as muoh stock as if devoted to hay, and that 
they oan keep almost two oows per acre, and at a cost of only 
twelve dollars per head per year. New, ensilage has real mprlts 
enough, when fairly started, to commend it to the intelligent fflfrmsr 
aud esploally to dairy farmers. Let us see what a fair statement 
of the facts in the case will warrant, Land In f^fttlough oon“ 
ditlon to grow 00 hnshels of corn per acre (snd^To good farmer 
sbof'ld be satisfied with less) will grow twent/uve tons of ensilage 
witl/tbe same preparation o Ugh ground and cultivation. It Is 
&o\n£rown lu drills 3£ toA^feet apart, using not more than 12 
quarll of seed to the aofgpmd matures a considerable amount of j 
ears.lmd la to eft out tin the ear land stalk are nrattv stall matDMut.^ 
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Booh wallaae hu bMn found to nuke . good milk ration for oowi 
*hw fod with bran, on hoy or toy forage being nsvd. H, B- 
Gurltr, one of tbe leading dairymen of northern Illinois, In a Farm- 
ers*Institate speech, reported feeding teata made by him on miloh 
Adoration of 80 pounds of tnelloge end 12 of bran, end that the oows 
fn every respect— la quantity end quality of product, and In health 
nod oondltlon— did just as welt aa those r«oe vlng the same amouut 
of bran, bat half the amount of ensilage, hay, or dry |ooru fodder 
Wftklng np the balanoe of the ration. Now let aa do aome figuring 
on thla matter. The 25 ton* of ensilage which we thonld raise on 
an aere will feed a cow a dally ratiou of 80 ponnda for 625 deya, 
or, allowing for some shrinkage In alio, for 600 days ; or two oows, 
their ensilage ration for 300 days, or through the entire milking 
year, exoept when dry, for whloh we will allow 65 days. Each 
oow In the 800 days will oonanme 12 tons of ensilage, whloh at $1 00 
per ton in eilo oosts $12 She will In the aame time, with a bran 
ration of 12 ponnda per day, oonsume 8,600 ponnda of bran, whloh 
at $12 per ton la worth $21 60. Whloh added to the cost of the 
12 tons of ensilage makes $33 60, aa the ooat of keeping the oow a 
year. Bat the ooet of the bran Is nearly returned in tho value of 
the manure made from It. Allowing for this and also for tbe value 
of that made from the allege, It will reduoe tbe net ooat of keeping 
to bat little more than $20 per year Farmer s' Review. 


GAME LAWS FOB INDIA. 


£On the prlnolple that half a loaf, or even a muoh smaller part of It, 
la better than no bread, we ought perhaps, to aooept the Game 
Froteotlon Bill just Introduced Into the Legislative Counoil, with 
thanks, Tho Hon’ble Mr. Pelle, by whom the measure was brought 
forward, was very oareful to explain, having dim visions probably 
of awkward questions in the Bouse of Commons, that Government 
has never eutertalned the Idea of adding the 44 poaoher” to the 
erlminal olassee In this country, and that the ot jeot In view was not 
tbe protection of private property In game, but the protection of the 
wild oreatures from destruotlon In the breeding season. This 
objeot, accepted as a desirable one, we cannot but tblok 
that the oonolusion at whloh the Governmeut of India have 
arrived Is scarcely logic tl, and it is certainly muoh to be 
regretted. It is held that, although opinions differ M there 
lino strong oaso for protective legislation of a general kind.” 
This oonolnalon will be a great disappointment to the many who 

hoped that a Game Protection Bill meant something more than au 
attempt to legalize the practice now prevailing In many Munici- 
palities and Cantonments in the Punjab, of prohibiting tbe sale of 
game daring the breeding season This practice, we are told, 
would have to be discontinued If It were not made legal, and beuoe 
the necessity for legislation, Let us be grateful that we are to be 
allowed to retain what we have got. 

But, really, le It not time that Governmeut should tahe 
the matter of game preservation seriously In h&ud, instead 
of merely playing with It In thl* way ? We are ourloue to 
learn what tbe evidence is on whloh the oouolusion Is based 
•• that no strong oaso for legislation of a general kind ” has been 
made out. Tie attempt to atUok the g neral ques- 
tion through Munioipal and Cantonment law, appears to us to be 
radloally wrong. What possible Interest ovi a Cantonment, or 
Municipal Committee, exoept, as representing a seotlon of the gene- 
ral community, have In attempting to stop the destruction of game ? 
We are told that there is no intention of interfering with the un i- 
censed aporfrnan on h%8 shooting g, >tt nds. We may observe that the 
language here used Is quite unintelligible to us. If the unHenscd 
sportsman means the sportsman who has no license, as It olearly 
ought to, we believe that the Police are In the habit of pursulog 
•uoh an individual at all times and In all places, an£ that 
Magletxates are in the habit of sentencing him to line autt im- 
prisonment, If the word unlloeused Is merely a general-term, 
and that what Is meant Is the sportsman (?) who kills ga«ie out 
of season, then we may mention that shooting licenses usualky con- 
tain a clause to the sifeot that game Is not to be killed In thj. close 
season. Bot what would appear to be really wrong in the^pres 
Sion Is the word shooting ; and that the intention was to </olatm 
the Idea that the Bill was dlreoted against the Sportsman (#ve the 
mark 1) who employed any other means of destruotlon than pow- 
der and shot. To say tbe leaet, the language Is unfortunate 
Bat apart from thlii verbal orltlolsm. It will be clear to the meatiest 
Intellect that* to prohibit the sale of game In a Municipality, is, 
practically to pursue the “ unlloeused sportsman on bis shooting 
grounds 1 ’ by stopping the demand for game at cettaln seasons, 
unless, indeed, the unlloensed sportsman goes on killing out of pure 
oiwsedness.— Otoi' and Military Gazette* 

J-LUJJII I ISI I - - - - — i — 

Ointment and Pi is.— Rheumatism and Gout— These 
purlfyin^PfcgJQthlDg remedies demand the earnest attention of 
all persons UabKtto gont, eolation, or other plainful affeotlons of 
the musoles, nor vector joints. <J?ho Ointment should be applied 
after tbe sffeoted parts have beoabovtleutly fomented wlths 
water, when the unguent should be%llgcntly rubbed upon, 
laeent skin, unless the frlotlon ehoul<!\|uie pain. Hollows] 
should be ilmuBeueously taken to rednoWefUnimallon and 
feL the blood. This treatment ftbtles tbs %lsnoe, »d lei 
Hkauenoy ef gout, rheumatism, sakall spasdMjo dfeases 

SJ’SSStrici Safe" 


DEATHS AMONG INFANTS, 

Contrary perhaps, to the popular opinion, whoop-Iog*oough 
annually causes thousands of deaths. This high mortality may ha 
accounted for by the faot that ths dlasass lasts so long that the 
parents often become careless, and so eventually see their little ones 
die from “ debility, pneumonia* bronchitis, bowel complaint, of 
some oomplloatlon caused by tbe great straining Indnosd by tho 
oough.” Diphtheria only oanees (according to the last U. S. Census 
Reports) a little over three times as m«oy deaths as whooping- 
oough.” Of all the diseases with which I am acquainted, the moat 
frightful in its mortal iuroads on Infant life Is the summer diarrhoea 
of infants. There has reoently been a dlaoueelon on summer diarrhoea 
In one of the leading journals on Infantile diseases, and In ona of 
tbe papers dealing with this subjeot we read as follows 

“ Many years ago, the late Mrs. Rlobmocd, a woman of remark- 
able energy, though carrying about an Incurable dleeaae, conceived 
the Idea of establishing the New York Infant Asylum. She sno- 
oeeded In obtaining a oharter and pecuniary assistance. A building 
was fitted np at Woodlawn, on the banks of ths Hudson, a part of 
the Island free from malaria and spariely Inhabited. The atmos- 
phere seemed as pure as anywhere In tbe country, and oows to 
furnish milk for the Infants grazed In the pasturage around the 
house. One hundred and fifty orlbs were provided, and the honae 
was opened with the admlsslou of twentv-three foundlings, mostly 
under the age of throe months. Anyone who has had experience 
with tbe feeding of Infanta In New York [or Londoo] might have 
foretold the result. Tbe infants were all bottle-fid. They became 
fretful, had diarrhtes and vomiting, watted away, and ona after 
another died, The institution was apparently required , and found- 
lings were brought lu almost dally, but the warm weather was 
ooming on and the new reorults shared tbe fate of their predecessors. 
They died, aB the many post-mortems that were mad* showed, from 
entorocolltis. The 150 cribs were never filled, and seldom more 
than thirty of them Mrs. Uiohmond exerted herself beyond her 
strength, but all to no purpose. These Infants, at such an age, 
could not live during the warm weather on cow’s milk, whether 
mixed or not with farinaceous food. The deaths kept paoatoith ths 
admissions, and the philanthropic founder of the Institution beoame 
extremely despondent at the result. Afterwards better oouneel 
prevailed, and now in the same asylum every Infant under the age 
of twelve months has breast milk, and the mortality durin g alx 
months Is not greater than It was In half a month duringM^ time 
alluded to. DJarrhmi among tbe wet nursed babies of thi fnetitn- 
tion Is now rare.' 

“ Several years ago the writer was attending pbyelolan to an 
Institution for homeless children snd foundling- At that time 
the idea of partially peptonlslng oow's milk was nuknown. 
Hundreds of homeless little waif* were brought to his plaoe, but 
they nevor went out alive unless kind trisnds adopted them. They 
were oarelully watohud and nursed by the moat competent of 
nurses ; but during a long experience in this asylum not one new- 
, born inf&ut brought luto It was ever reared there. No matter how 
plnmp and promising tho babes were at their advent, In a abort 
time their llitio hands began to wither, their faoes to wrinkle, and 
soon they presented the shrunken, deoreplt, • old-men-like look 1 
that the plnohed features of a wasting Infant always have. The 
asylum was not a home for these little ones, but a plaoe where 
they were sure to die. The best infant foods were tried, but In 
vain. Plain oows 1 milk was given, but it made no difference. Every 
possible measuro was resorted to, but tbe end was death, And let 
me say, aft«r an experience of years in dootoring Infants, to all 
who are feeding their infants on many of tba ' baby-foods,’ so 
called, that every asylum using these loses all Its obildren, In tha 
New York Foundling Asylum every effort Is made to employ wet 
nurses for the foundlings, but a oonsiderable>umber art neoeesarlly 
bottle-fed. These are placed in a ward whloh is known among the 
employ of tbe asylum as the ward of the * dying babies.’ In all 
truth it might be put over the doora of such bouses-* 4 AU hopt 
abandon, Infants entering here.’ 

"Let it be once understood among our philanthropic sooletles, 
and among those good spirits who devote a large portion if their 
time and means to bettering the oondltloo of the obildren of men* 
that the wards of the dying babies engirdle the earth, and bountiful 
hands and loving charitable hear ■ will provide homei for the home- 
less, which shall be the oomplete and perfect embodiment of the 
recent grand advances of soleuoe— homes that shall mean homes In 
very truth, and not places of Inevitable death. 

'Last week I read in this journal the artiole headed, 1 E ght R- - 
markable Cases.’ It was one of the moat remarkable reports I 
have ever read. Why, every one of the oases there Reported die 
under ordinary feeding. I thought in reading it, of jcy own r* cent 
I favourable experience, which ooinolded with all It said, and I said 
I to myself, 4 Why dosen’t some good heart, more plentifully endowed 
with this world’s riohes than hie or her needs require/ erect, like 
Mrs. Richmond, an Institution for babies, bnt one where they may 
b^ fed with milk peptonissd fret h every time It Is given?’ The 
world is Indebted to the soientlflu obenilst, Falrohild, for a perfect 
means of rendering oow’s milk, Ilka mother’a milk, digestible for 
Infants ; and well may the organ of tbe Brft’ib Medical A'tjcoLt'on 
say of his Feptonslng Powder— 

• Its introduction nae probably done matt any other tf era- 
peutio measure of recent times to lesson infant mortality F Uvrai . * 

s 
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WHO IS HOTHEB SEIGEL ? 

She la a lady who by thetmeresl aooldent, hat made a most valuable 
discovery, and she U creating the wildest enthusiasm all over the 
country, and everybody l« talking about her and asking 

WHAT 13 MOTHEa SB (GEL'S REPUTATION 7 
and abe telle them to read the thousands of letters, something like 
the following from Mr. Perkins : — 

A WONDIRfUL TKBTlMONIAL. 

•* Grove Pharmaoy, E«ling, W., J*n. 2, 1885. 

•• Yonr medlolne « must be the most wonderful discovery, for 
during my experience of more than tweaty years, I never knew 
any proprietary or patent medicine In euoh universal favour and 
demand. It le simply extraodlnary, and If I were to tend you an 
*uooant of every statement made to ms lu its favour you wcnlp 
havo to publish a separate book to contain my testimonial* 
alone , 

(Signed) M Thomas J. Peeking 1 

And then people ask— 

WHAT DOBS MOTHER SEIGEL DO ? 

GIVES RELIEF AT ONCE, 

* 59, Bloomfield. road, Plumitead, 

** Jan 7,1885. 

•* I And ths sale of your medicines Inoreases every year and 
every one speaks well of them that tbat trees them. 1 know 
a lady that attended the Female Hospital in Soho-iquare for 
aome months, with pains In baok and side and billions and 
•ould take no food, bat get no benefit from any of the medicines 
they gave her, before she had taken all the contents ofone bottle 
if yonr syrng she felt relief and is now quite well. 

(Signed) "W. K. Baker/’ 

THE EFFECT WAS MARVELLOUS, 

"Medical Hall, Bangor, Jan, 5, 1885. 

*'I hear people constantly speaking very highly of Seigel's Syrnp 
There is a oase of a young married lady in Anglesey who bad | 
been suffering from stomach asthms for a long period, who had 
oonsuled some of the boat physiolans’of ths day but without derlv 
log any benefit. She was dally getting worse, but at last a srisnd 
persuaded her to try Seigel’s Syrnp Sms procured a bottle, and the 
effrot wae marvellous ; she rapidly Improved, and now she Is as 
strong and hsaltby as ever she has been. 

-(Signed) 11 H. Lloyd. Jones.” 

WHAT IS MOTHER SEIGEL GOOD FOR ? 

DOES NOT RESTORE THE DEAD, BUT SAVES THE LIVING. I 

MrgfHPW. SAViLL, of Dunmow, Essex, writes,— September, 
1884 s— " 1 troduoed your medloioee Into Dunmow almost as soon 
as they were brought out in London. I eold in short time eight- 
teen pounds' worth. I have known many grand oaaet of per- 
manent onree ; and as get no case of failure. Notwithstanding 
many competitors. Mother Seigel's Syrup holds its own ground. 

1 beilve it a good mediolns — it will not restore the dead to life, 
but It appears to save the living from dying. " 

A OASE OF GRAVEL CURED. 

M Feltbam Jan 0, 1885, 

" It has always given me pleasure to recommend your medicines 
to my oustomsrs, and the rueults of their use have invariably been 
most satlslaotory, 1 could furnish you many testimonials. One 
case juit now ooours to my mind. A oonstable of the police foroo 
of Tooting. 8. W,, where I for many years bad a shop, wae a patient 
of mine, suffering from a bad attack of gravel. He was persuaded 
to try • Mother Seigel’s Syrup,* He purchased a bottle at my shop, 
and by the time be had taken half o! it he reported himeeif to me 
ae quite cured. The effeot was simply miraoulous, 

(Signed) *' J. D. Flobanoe. 11 

IS MOTHER BEIGEL RELIABLE 7 

Would respectable chemists write like the following if not ?— 

SURGICAL OPERATION AVKRTID, 

" Tioehurat, Deo., 1884. 

Mr. Edward Corke, Chemist, writes :— M Your medicine main- 
tains a steady sale In this dlstriot, and is well established in 
general favonr. I know an old man, over seventy, who some three 
or four years ago was advised to submit to the operation for atone 
He oertalnly was suffering from some distressing symptoms, and 
could soaroely walk. Instead of taking that advloe he tri«*d 
Seigel's Syrnp with the result that aftsr one bottle he could walk 
about fairly well and having taken three or four 2s. 6L bottles, he 
was completely onred. He Is still about, hale and hearty for his 
years. If an^of the symptoms of the old trouble oome ou he takea 
a few doses of^he Syrup, and all Is well again.” 

WHAT PEOPLE 8AY ABOUT MOTHER SEIGEL* 

<■ AN EXPIRING* OP FORTY YEARS 

•• Cosham, Hants, Jan, 2, 1885. 

11 My customers over a wide oountry district are not v&y 
demonstrative end I have no written testimonials to send, bat 
verbal admiration of your medlolne Is 1 1 th > ascendant and my 
experience of forty yeers assnrrs ms that no other preparation has 
to rapidly acquired e popularity, and so firmly maintains Its reputa- 
tion as Mother Selgsl’s 8} rup. 

(SlfMd) , •• Tmuam H, Bam*,’’ 
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RANSOMES, HEAD, & JEFFERIES 

STEAM ENGINES 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 

ANCELL’S PATENT TEA 8ORTER8, 

ETC., KTC. 

A STOCK ALWAYS ON HAND 
Catalogues and Prices on application to 

CILLANOERS, ARBUTHNOT AND GO, 

OALOUTTA. 

AG HINTS FOR BENGAL. 

mm ) flo wer^sIeds; 

NEW CATALOGUE of 88 pages, consisting exclusively of 
FLOWER SEEDS, In wbioh everything Is fully described, and 
many illustrated. The Catalogue oontalne no lose than 

100 will-executed Engravings. 

A Urge portion of thane, like the plants they illustrate, are origlna 
and to be found in this Catalogue only. Can fairly olalm to he 
one of the mott oomplete Catalogue* of Flower Seeds e v< r fub- 
llshed. 

Copies may be bad gratuitously and post-free upon 
application to 

THOMAS 8. WARE, 

HALE FARM NURSERIES, 

Tottenham, London. 

SEED S, 

VEGETABLE, FLOWER, AND FARM, 

Cart fully Selected, 

AND FROM WHICH MAY BE EXPECTED 

THE BEST RESULTS 

ever yet attained. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST, 

Containing Copious t Interesting and Reliable Information , Free 

RICHARD SMITH & OO*, 

SEED MERCHANTS and NURSERY MEM, 
Worcester- 


COOK’S BONE MANURES 

DISSOLVED BONES, 

TURNIP MANURE, 

CEREAL MANURE. 

MANGOLD MANURE, 

HOP MANURE, 
and SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

All Said with a Guaranteed AD.ly.Ii, - 
CRUSHED HOOFS AND HORNS, 

HALF INCH BONES, 

QUARTER INCH BONES, 
and BONE MEAL, 

Guaranteed Pare, 

VITRIOLIZED BONES, 

Made with Bones and Aoid only, 


X 


BOW. LONDON, E. 

FIRE BRICES. 


r\ ANEEGUNGE FIRE BRICKS as supplied to Government 
XX and the various Railways, Iron Works, Coal, Gm, *ud 
Steam Navigation Companies. Price — Ri. 9 per 100J 
Extract Irom Official Report of te^te made at He M'a Mint, 
Calcutta, by Theodore W. U. Hogues, Esq., f.g.s., a.r.s.m,, 
Officiating Deputy Superintendent, Geological Survey, India : — 

“ The Fire Bricks tested by me were furnished by the &rm 
of Messrs. BURN & Oo, * * * The materials from which they are 
made are very refractory and capable of resisting hig h tem perature 
without sensibly fusing, * # # Thafccompared w^0tA*urbridgt 
Fire Bricks are somewhat superior/* * 

The specimens were subjeoted to 1 a tempenAffb of over 3,00( 
Fcffir., the smelting POjfif* Caataiifln being 2,786 degs 

^Aplby for the above, pi for Bnueegunge Salt-glased Stone 
ware Ed Imperishable Dunnage Pipes, to 

VBURN & 00., 


> Pipes, to 

r^BURN 

matinge-street, Calcutta, or , 
R^ncegango Pottery Worju^^ 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report 

[Fob the wus ending 7th July 1387] 

Afwtirai.— General prospects good. 

Bombay,— More or less rain In all diatrlota, exoept three, Karif 
•owing still going on In several districts, hot retarded In parts of aome 
districts for want of sufficient rain. Elver in Sind oontlnues low 
and there (a no Improvement In the proapeota of kharif cultivation, 
Fever In partaof eeven, small-pox In parti of five, and cholera and 
cattle- dlaeaae In parta of twelve diatrlota. 

Bengal ,-" Rainfall baa been ggoeral, bat very It regularly dlstri- 
trlboted daring the week. In Calcutta the iky baa been overoaet 


Centra 1 

Rain general, but muoh wanted In Neemuoh and Nowgeaj 
Health good, Proapeota good, Prloea rising, 

Itajpooiana .— Rain haa been genera 1 , and the weather la stated 
able. Khar if operation! are In aotfve pro greaa. Sowing! of 
and jcwari have begun. Cholera prevalent In Ajmere and Ulwg 
and fever and small pox In a few other dietrlote. Prloea general! 
steady. 

NdpaJ.— Weather fair, Transplanting of rice nearly con 
plated. 

Letters to the Editor. 

PUMICE. 


with frequent light ahowera, alnoe last night. General agricultural 
proapeota are favourable, but In the Burdwau and Chota Nagpore 
divisions aome damage la reported from exoeaalve rain, B h %dui and 
amen aewings are going on, and in aome district! amun seedlings 
are being planted out. Indigo manufacture has begun in Bsbar. 
Cholera ia atlll prevalent In parta of the Patna division, but else- 
where public health la good. 

N.'W. P . and Out A,— Rainfall has been general In the provinces 
and rather heavy In aome dlatrloti. Kharif operatlona in pro- 
gress In most plaoea. Indigo and oane doing well. Cotton sowings 
begun, Supplies ample, but prices are atlll rising, Cholera con- 
tinues to be reported. Cattle- disease decreasing. 

Punjab -—Rain has fallen In fllssar, Delhi, Umballa, Jullundar, 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sib,— A s your paper fa the only present reoord of agrloulfor* 
mineralogy and statistics, I venture to ask the following qaea 
tions through the medium of your journal, and hope either youreel 
or ono of your oaperlenood oor respondents will kindly enlightei 
me on the following points t — 

Whore oan a large quality of pumice be found ? (Y). For 
I purposes la pumice required ? (3), Why ia the Aden pumle 
‘ noted to t Its hydraulio qualities t (4). What are the essentii 
constituents of every good hydraulio mortar ? (5), How are tty 
pumloo beds iu Aden worked ? 

WWK, GOSSAUKj 

Serampore, July 10, 1887 


Lahore, and Rawalpindi, and la muoh wanted In Multan, Sbabpore 
and Peahawar. Health la good, but aome oiaea of cholera In 
Delhi, Umballa, Lahore and Peahawar, Prloea are stationary 
InHIaaar, Umballa, Amritsar, Multan and Rswulpfndl, acd al- 
most stationary In Debra Ismail Khan ; rising in Delhi, Ferosepore. 
Shahpore, and Peshawar ; and tending to rise in Jullundar and 
Lahore, Kharif ploughing! oommenoed In Delhi and on well lends 
In Dehra Ismail Khan, and In progress in Jullundur and Lahore. 

Rowings oommenoed In Umballa and Rawu Iplndl, in progress in 
Peahawa, and aome what retarded In Multan in want of water, 
Fodder aoaroe In Sbabpore, 

Central Provinces -" Favourable rain everywhere except In Rai- 
pore and Bllaapore, where there Is aome deficiency. Sowings con- 
tinue, Cholera In northern districts. Prlcba steady, 

Burmah .— Sporadic cholera and alight oattl^-desease In parts 
of Lower Burmah, Ploughing and sowing progressing. Reports 
reoelved only from two Upper Burmah districts, 

A mm ,-" Weather rainy, Transplanting of tail oommenoed. Su 
garoane and tea doing well, State and prospects of the orops 
good. Reaping of dumai % ahu , and murali crops continue, Pub- 
Ho health fair. Cattle disease In Satidarang Prloea steady. 

Mysore and Coorg.— Rain more or leas throughout the SUto. 
Standing orina In good condition. More rain needed In parts 
*^^he Bangalon^nd Tumkcr diatrlota for agricultural operations. 
ProfKms of se&ii favorable. Public health genaralfy good. 
Fever present to T^t*. No material ohanggln prices, 

Berar atuf* ffyderaS%L --' Weather oloudy jgtd Iralny,* Cotton 
and tur sowings o^pletedW&tari/ aowiog owatlona in prograta. 
Fever and oholerMrevailrawptaoei, Catty suffer from hoof 
d'loaio, Prloea iteadV v J I 


TREES FOll STREET AVENUES. 

TO THE EDITOR, | 

Sib,— We are muoh iadebtod to your correspondent Mr, CrlpJ 
for bit letter on the subject of street avenues. A pit at least thi| 
| feet deep and three feet in diameter should be dug, and filled 
burnt day, leaf mould, or aome other compost, for the toll of i 
tree, If it la wished to give it a good start. Nor should prunioj 
doue by native maleet, who so haok the trees, as 
often check their growth for good, Mr. Crlppi is, howevar, 
.taken in supposing the wood of Acacia to be aoft, and lbs 
* Mangifera Indica (mango), end of Terminalia oaUppa, (con; 
almoud) hard, Alimwtop* eiengi ( Bokool) fa doubtless a very dm 
and ornamental tree, but it’s growth is too slow, Again “ Peep 
l« a misleading word, and might mean, nnlese qualified 
“ Aswatb,” Chavioa Rcxburgkii, a oreeplog plant, whoee d 
flower spikes yield long pepper. In addition to Azadirachta ln< 
(neem), which your correspondent justly thinks to bs one of 
fit teat trees lot cultivation along the borders of roads, ths fo” 
ing would form a good street avenue — Samoa Indict ( As 
Syzygium jambo^anum (Ktlvjam), Artocarpu* integrifoiius (Ja 
Calophyllum imp hy Hum (mltani-ohamps), the Mangos! 
Negthcium lotigan (ash-phul), and Bavhinia puipurea (Bu 
k&nchuu), For the mnidan and wide streets, 1 would reoomta 
Mahogauy, Quorcut (oak), Rhizophora viucrotuia (Bbora), Tec^ 
grandin (The teak), Terminalia chebula (Horllokl), Ttrmin i 
tomentosa (Pynia), QreviUea robusta , Mi'gtrtlrcmia psrvty 
(Side), Ao. We have planted here flgspeoies of treo called 
M rain tree,” which becomes very large and umbrageous In4y^ 
and serves aa fodder. It might with advantage be planted 0^ 
sides of roads, streets, and lanes which are proteoted from the 
of storms by rows of large bouses, 

BUS IN SUBURBj 

Ifofg,— We hardly think the Oak would thrlro In Lower BeogoWJ 

l, At 
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Editorial Notes. 


An attempt is to be made to Cultivate the Malta lemon 
Id the Madras Presidency. Soil containing lime should be used 
or this tree. Old mortar or lime rubbish will be found very 
useful. 

V 

The cultivation of the edible cactus in Southern India is 
oing pushed forward with energy. A large number of plants 
as been offered by the Madras Agricultural Society for dia- . 
-Jibuti on among district office* s, Ikirteeu of whom have been * 
applied with plants for experimental cultivation) the result 
f which will be laid before the Government next year. 

• « 

« 

W t have received a very nicely got-up catalogue of plants 
c the “ Empress ” nursery, Narcooldauga. It is illustrated 
jofusely for an Indian catalogue, although the illustrations 
»pear to have been taken bodily from W, Bull’s price-list of 
%nt8) which has been taken as a model. However, emulation 
\ horticulture is to be encouraged iu this country, and we 
»pe Baboo J. 0. Biswas will have a successful season. His list 
extensive enough to satisfy the moat fastidious florist. 

We note that the Sbikarpore Horse dhow is advertised to 
he place shortly. The show last year was a great success, 
it unfortunately officers of regiments iu Siud were prevented 
nm attending, and no remounts were purchased, although 
Are were many excellent ones exhibited. We hope the 
ggestion of the Bombay Government, that “ the Director 
3 ieral of Remounts should be invited to arrange, if possible, 

? the show to be visited this year by officers to purchase 
net,” will be taken advantage of, 

Tonquin, we learn, is threatened with a scarcity this year 
jet year’s crop was, it appears, two- thirds below the average, 
Ting to the large quantity of rice destroyed by the floods, 
that hardly any stocks remained in the country. This year 
3 weather hitherto has been fairly favourable, but the area 
grated is onljtfMBu-tentha of that planted with rice in 1886 
is is said to be due to a large number of the people having 
sen to work as coolies and labourers, instead of, as in previous 
3 rs, cultivating the land. The prices of rice have already 
An so high that some distress is being felt among the poorer 
i«ees, 

* •* 

* 

Tbs Government of Madagascar, apparently, have an eye to 

•loess, for we learn that the Prime Minister is carrying out 

, experiment In the cultivation of tea in that couutry in a 

^den of his own, situate about t wo miles from Antananarivo. 

• garden consists at preseut of about 800 plants, raised from 

A obtained from the Botanical Gardens in Mauritius, The 

mte teem to have flourished, as, though the seed was put 

Wn leu than twelve months ago, most of them are upwards 

eighteen inches in height. Both the climate and soil in 

0>y parte of the island are favourable for tea, and as labour 

3 htap, tea- growing may turn out a profitable investment, 

• » 

» 

Wb reproduce elsewhere a rather important correspondence 
it has taksn place between the President of the Bengal 
aunber of Commerce, and Mr. J. E. O’Conor, Assistant 
sretary to Government in the Department of Finance and 
jameroe. The question at issue relates to the prices of 
^cultural produce in the North-Western Provinces and 
jdh. So far as we can see, Mr, O’Conor has got the better 
jttie argument, although he appears to us to have displayed 
beoessary warmth in^ refuting Mr. Steel’s statements, which 
flatter has very naturally resented. But the correspondence 
htratee how our statStios can be turned aud twisted to suit 
Jividual tastes. 

jkv the two last public sales of tea in this city, a good 
tineas was done. On the 30th ultimo, 7,543 chests were offer 
I of which 7,388 chests were sold. Again, on the 7th instant, 
W chtets were offered, and about 5,300 chaste found buyers, 


Throughout the fortnight the demand for strong and flavbry 
teat has been maintained, and some invoices of high quality, 
bearing well-known marks, have met with keen competition, 
On the other hand, auy lots without special point have been 
neglected, and Pekoes and Broken Pekoes of this class show a 
considerable fjdl from values previously ruling, Pekoe ffau- 
choug kinds and Broken teas remain fairly .-toady. 

We publish in another column Messrs. W J,and il. Thomp- 
son’s annual review of the London Tea market, from which it 
will be seen that Iudia has at last left China behind in the race 
fer the London market at least. The Messrs, Thompson cal- 
culate the total home coueumptlon for the next twelve mouths at 
187 million lbs., of which India and Ceylon arc estimated to coin- 
tribute uo lees tkau 100 million lbs., or nay, 63 per cent, of 
the whole, so that at last China must take second place. They 
express themselves hopefully as to the further development in 
the demaud which the present prices of Indian teas are likely 
to produce, and it is satisfactory to learn that they lc >k for this 
increase being obtained at prices which will leave a fa*‘r profit 
to the producers. 

# # 

# 

In reply to a correspondent who wished to know how anthrax 
attacks cattle, the Veterinary Editor of one of our exchanges 
said : — “ Anthrax aflects cattle chiefly iu three ways — ( 1 ) As 
rapidly forming swellings on the tongue, which is held out, is 
livid, congested, and painful ; ( 2 ) as swellings along the back, 
loius or other parts, where areolar textures abound, familiarly 
knowu as blaok-leg or blac’i-quarter; and (3) as splenic-apoplexy, 
or splenic fever, a suddenly occurring, rapidly fatal complaint, 
characterised by enormous engorgement of the spleen. Anthrax, 
in whatsoever form, depeuds upon the presence in the blood, and 
in the swollen partB, of mico- organisms, consisting of a fungus 
plant or bacillus, the spores of which are generally introduced 
into the bodieB of cattle iu their food or water, and in suscep- 
tible subjects multiply rapidly, and speedily iuduce congestion, 
acute fever, aud usually death.” 

Indigo advices up to the 'Jth instant from Tirhoot and 
Cbumparuu are not very satisfactory. The weather has been 
very unsettled, aud we hear of complaints of too much raiu 
from all quarters. The Mahai reports are very iudiflerenfc, and 
produce poor. From Chuprah, accounts are a little more satm- 
factory ; the few manufacturing returns received show a better 
result than in either of the above districts. From Lower 
Bengal accounts are very conflicting. In Bhaugulpore aud 
Purneab the rainfall has been very heavy, aud owing to the 
rapid rise of the rivers, some factories have sustained serious 
damage, and from all accounts, we fear these districts will not 
do as well as was at first expected, From Moorshedabad,Jessore 
Kishnaghur, Itajshahye, aud Miduapore, manufacturing reports 
are unsatisfactory, and produce generally is reported poor. IiP 
Benares and the North-West, good rain has fallen and prospects 
have improved. 

« * 

» 

A consular report on the commercial condition of Foochow 
contains a review by a resident British merchant, of tlm 
Chinese tea s<. *aon of 1886:87, from which we gather that the 
celestials have awakened to a proper sense of their position 
in the tea marked It appears that the season of 1880**16 was 
an exceptionally favourable one, aud mouey was sent up-country 
in abundance for the purchase of the new crop, and the keen- 
ness of competition which was thus brought about, caused 
prices in tea districts to rise from 5 to 10 per cent The fiuai 
result was, however, somewhat disastrous! for, though the crop 
was a fair average one, it proved not to be liked at home except 
as regards ihc leaf from a few districts ; and, moreover, some o' 
the teas had been picked too young, making tfctf hquor vm 
thin. The sales in London thus proved unpromble, and jjf 
teas showed from 80 to 30 per cent. loss. < \ further/j^tur 
of interest has toga the great difficulty ter selliogjfi Loadc* 
the finest qutkiiA many of the crack a / ps beio£ "still unsold 
entailing heavy itta to the importer^ Thyiemand has be* 
for teas costing uu|et Is. per Ib^/the rejpr of obeap India; 
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To mak® up for this, the wily Chinese tea-makers tried to 
qyer reach themselves by adulterating their produce, and sent 
a large quantity of an article known as “ lie tea ” to Foochow, 
which was, however, summarily seized and burnt by the authori- 
ties* But not to be misunderstood in the future, proclamations 
were issued far and wide, warning the people of the consequences 
of continuing to make counterfeit tea and placing the Bame on the 
market. Another point of some interest in the report is the great 
expansion that has taken place in the manufacture of brick tea 
from dust and broken leaf by Russian merchants in China. Some 
of these firms at Hankow and Foochow are now employing steam 
machinery, and are putting forth every endeavour to make the 
bricks smaller in size and more attractive in appearance. The 
tiadein this article with Central Asia is said to be mcrernog 
mOBt rapidly. f 

* * 

* 

In another column will be found the forecast of the jute 
crop in Bengal up to the end of June, 1887. The approxi- 
mate normal area is estimated at 1,260,400 acres, by 
far the greater portion of which is situated in the 
Dacca and Bajshahye divisions. Eleven districts r^e shown as 
having an increase of from 3 to 20 per cent, or an average of 
nearly 10 per cent, and four districts show a falling off in area 
from 13 to 23 per cent, or an average of about 12 per cent ; 
while there are three districts having the ‘ normal ' area. 
The decrease in area occurred in two unimportant districts of 
the Bajshahye and Burdwan divisions respectively. In the foim- 
er it was due to want of seasonable rain at sowing time, and 
in the latter owing to a greater demand for early rice, which 
displaced jute. On the whole, a larger orop is expected this 
year. It is very satisfactory to note that “non-official ” agency 
was utilised in obtaining reports. This is what we hwe 
been urging on the attention of the Bengal Agricultural De- 
partment since ita formation. 

* * 

The final report on the area and outturn of the oilseed 
crop in the Puujab for the rahi season 1886*87 shows as 
considerable a falling off as the wheat crop ; but this was 
to be expected from the character of the season. In those 
districts that did not share the October rainfall, the area 
sown naturally contracted, while in those in which, owing 
to favourable rain, a large area was sown, a consider- 
able portion failed by the scantiness of the winter aud 
spriug rains. These are the two causes which have mainlg 
contributed to the decrease in area, but frosts iu February also 
did much damage. The total area returned is 355,300 acres, 
against 510,908 a^res last year, exhibiting a decrease of 30 per 
cent. In November the area was estimated at 511,100 acres, 
which was reduced in January to 114,200 acres, but even this 
was too rfPgh. The redeeming feature of the forecast is that the 
quality of the oilseeds is said to be very good, and that there 
is a considerable demand for export purposes. The total outturn 
is estimated at 839,100 cwta. 

• • 

• 

' We are told that last year there was a considerable falling off 
in the the revenue derived from the lime quarries in the Khaai 
and Jaintia Hills. The reason given is that there was general 
depression in the trade at Chhatak, where the lime was sold at 
greatly reduced prices. The result was that in no less thau six 
of the quarries which are worked under the permit system, there 
was a falling off of nearly a lakh of tnauuda in the quantity of 
stone quarried, which caused the decrease of upwards of Bs. 
1,000 in the Government royalty. In the largest quarry of all, 
^awfctla, there was no decrease, aud the quantity of stone 
quarried was nearly ^he same as in the previous year, 
80 thq|Mjm fall iu price of lime did not affect 
the workuj^f this qWry. The Deputy Commissioner 
has been calledu^nn for an eknlanaiiou of this anomaly, and 
also as to the probam^easonaxfethe fall iu the price iff lyne. 
The working of the permit systemSp also to be ©speqjply in- 
quired into and reported -‘ w “ * 

. coRRBsroNDE NT of a local pap^ays: “ Tqftfljhat a Attempt 
is&ttfig made in Calcutta to form awaited mBrnny^v^btall 
tea &tm B*tim ol India* The *vmm 


if judiciously carried out, but surely 1% annas per lb forbids 
success, and such a price, if introduced into China, Woutd 
choke off the bulk of tea- drinkers there. Some crops average six 
annas to seven anmn per lb. in the Calcutta market ; and good > 
drinking tea could be bought at from three annas to four anm % 
and the question arises, if the project on hand is to take root, 
why Bhould not these cheap but good drinking teas be supplied 
at six annas to eight annas to the consumers ?” This is exactly 
how the matter presented itself to us. We fear, however, that so 
long as the “ Tea Bing” in Calcutta continues to work on its 
present system, no material change can take place in the Indian 
Tea market. The collapse of the wheat and other “rings,” iu 
Chicago is hailed with delight by most people ; aud if the 
several “rings” in this city do not look sharp, some such collapse 
may be looked forward to at no distant date. The effect 
of these “ rings ” is to paralyse trade, and the sooner they are 
destroyed the better for trade in generpJ. 

• • 

♦ 

One of the matters discussed at the Silk Conference held iu 
this city last March, was the advisability of getting out an ex- 
pert from France to investigate the causes that have brought 
about so much disease among the silk wormy in Bengal, and to 
devise means for remedying the pretfent condition of this im- 
portant industry. We are now informed that arrangements 
are on foot to engage in France — with the assistance of Mon. 
Natalis Rondot, President of the Lyons Chamber of Commerce, 
and a high authority on sericulture in that country — the services 
of an expert whose engagement would be for one year to begin 
with. The Governments of Bangui and India, aud the Euro- 
pean commercial community interested in the silk industry in 
Bengal will, between them, defray the expenses of the expert, 
and it is estimated that the expenditure, which will include the 
erection of rearing sheds, purchase of seeds, &c,, will amount to 
something like Bs. 20,000. It is intended to offer the expert a 
salary of Bs. 300 per mensem, for which a first-class man should 
be easily procured, as well as defray the cost of his p assage 
from and to France. Mr. N. J. Mookerjee,the BengWBfrences - 
ter graduate, who is at present iu the silk districts, will continue 
his work in conjunction with the French expert, 

* * 

* 

The following is the official summary of the reports on the 
state of the season and prospeets of the crops for the week 
euding 7th July 1837.— Except iu the Punjab, there has beau 
generally good rain throughout the country during the week 
under report. Kk irif ploughings and sowings are now in pro- 
gress everywhere. More raiu is, however, wanted to facilitate 
operations in parts of Bombay, fahe Puujab, Raj poo tana, and 
Central India. Iu Madras, Mysore and Coorg the standing 
crops are in goad condition. The amun rice is being sown ia 
Bengal, whore iu some districts seedlings are being transplanted. 
The sail rice is also beiug transplanted Iu Assam, where three 
varieties are being reaped. In Bombay and the Central Pro- 
vinces rico sowings are doing well. Ploughing aud sowing for 
the rice crop in Burmah aro progressing. Sugarcane is doing 
well iu Bengal, Assam, aud the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh. Gottou sowing has commenced in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, and has been completed in Berar. 
Cholera is still very prevalent in Bombay, and is reported from 
moat districts iu the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
Elsewhere the public health is generally good. Cattle-disease 
exists chiefly iu the Bombay presidency, Prices continue to 
rise in the North-Western Provinces aud Oudh, and in four 
districts of the Tun jab. Elsewhere tuey are fairly steady. 

• * 

• • 

The Tims of India notices that the London Miller 
| has a note on Indian wheat which should be read with 
attention here. The writer, who seems to have tyeen prompt- 
ed from Bombay, says that from* Bombay alone last 
fear as much as £51,000 was paid on the transport 

I and freight of dirt instead of wheat. This is a fact— * 

if it is a foot— that stands put almost as strongly as the 
illustration we have used before now of one ia every twenty 
wheat ships going home laden with dirt. According to th'n 
statement, the Bombay Chamb* of Commerce proves to alter 
til* eontnot font •?*• toawUfy tiw 4 pet mat nt motion to 
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S per cent. The xdrantagea of euch a ooortte are, ae ve hare 

often argned, obvious In the firet plaee, there ia no doubt 

ae to the had effect which the habitually dirty condition of 

Indian wheat baa exerclaed on its popularity in Eiirope;attd 

in the aeoond place, the amount of percentage of foreign bodice 

now chipped ia ao huge aa to oanae an appreciable loaa in the 

ahape of fare* and freighta.” Iudian wheat oau be cleaned 

down to aa fine a point aa any other wheat in the world, and 

but for a vicious coatom that haa ariaen almost accidentally, it 

could be sent home almost free of all extraneous matter. But 

no reform is really feasible until the contract form ia altered, 

and all the shippers are put on the same footing. 

• • 

• 

Th* progress report of Forset Administration in Coorg for 
1885-86 records aome experiments in pitting fodder iu silos, 
whioh yielded better results than in the previous year. 
One of the siloe, we are told, made last year iu the Meroara 
fuel plantatiou was enlarged and made circular, 14| feet in 
diameter by 8 feet deep, and roofed with thatch. It was filled 

with the oommon coaree grass growing on the hill .sides j the 
filling lasted from the 14th October to the 30 th. The pit was 
filled up to 3 feet above tha ground, and about 3 feet of earth 
loaded on to it. It was opened on the 28th March, i.e , five 
months after being closed. The silage turned out very good, 
and bullocks ate it freely. The weight of the silage was only 
18 lbs. to the cubic foot, and aa half-a-foot all round the pit 
was mouldy, only 36 cartloads were obtained which were sold 
at Re. 14 a cart-load to cover the coat, which was Rs. 44. A 
cart load of 24 maunds (28 lbs. eaob) fed three pairs of bullocks 
for four days, or 12 pairs of bullocks for one day. To feed them 
on paddy straw in Mercara would take 144 bundles at Rs. 2 
per hundred, my Ra. 2-16, ao that the ensilage coet less than 
half the prioe of straw. Two eiios that had been made in 
1884 were also opened, and in spite of passing through the 
monsoon without a roof, a core of good silage was still found. 
Two silo|p^re made — one in GUndtdagtmdi plantation, at 
Fraser pel, and one in the Herikere modal plantation, bat the 
gram put ia was too dry, and did not ferment properly. In 
^ faot it came out much in the same state ae put in. 

* * 

• 

Wx have been requested to make the following corrections 
ia tha figures relating to the average rate per rupee in seers 
of wheat in the Punjab, as given in the last wheat forecast 

aeera. seen. 

For Amrltaar « 10 Send Amritsar ... 19 
Karaohl ... 18 Karachi 13 

London ... 108 London ... 1-08 

We published the forecast in our issue of the 2nd instant, 
and drew attention to the extraordinary character of the figures, 
as they appeared to us to be quite incomprehensible. But the 
irrepressible “ P.D." had been at work, it would appear, and 
the mistake was his handiwork. We are at the same time 
informed that the produce per acre was estimated in bushels 
of 63 lbs for the mke of comprison with the English bushel, 
the weight of which varies in almost every county in England. 
We are glad to be set right on these points. It would aave 
muoh worry if thorn responsible for the preparation of 
statistics would favour the press with additional information 
on doubtful points, as in the present case. It is a courtesy 
for which we thank our correspondent, 

• • 

• 

The return* of railway-borne traffic in the Central Province* 
for the quaver ending March 31st, 1887, ahow that, owing to 
deficient rainfaiy aat year, the rice crop over a considerable area 
wae a total failure, and in only a few places did it yield more 
than a half crcp. The lost therefore was very great, especially 
when it is remembered that the area under rice in these pro- 
vinces covers three millions acres, two-thirds of which are con-® 
fined to the Raipur, Bilaspur,and Sambalpur districts. Notwith- 
standing this deficiency, both the import and export traffic in 
grain compares favonrabiy with that ia the corresponding 
quarter of last year, thus 



Of the above, the exports of rice amounted to2,92<498 xnsundy 
against 6,00,520 maunds in the corresponding quarter of the 
preceding A large quantity (nearly It lakhs of 
maunds) of rice was imported from the N.*W, Provinces, 
and over one lakh maunds of Jimi from Berar, 
which accounts for the increase in the import traffic. The 
increase in the export traffic was chiefly due to a large increase 
in wheat, which, although it compares favourably with the 
corresponding quarter of last, year is far behind that of 1885, as 
will be seen from the following figures :~- 



1887. 

1886. 

1885. 


Mds. 

Md*, 

Md*. 

Cotton 

98,648 

71,298 

22,022 

Wheat 

11,61,198 

9,10,487 

* 24,54,160 

Rloe 

2.92,492 

6,00.521 

6,09,000 

Linseed 

4,03.317 

3,54,718 

6.41,026 

Tilieod 

4,35,333 

3.03,748 

1,28,041 

The exports of coltou and tilseeds during 

the quarter under 

notice ahow an 

exceptionally large 

increase 

over the figures 


for the previout year. 

• * 

• 

The Director of Agriculture,Madra8, mentions that "specimen* 
of tobacco grown in the Qodaveri district were sent to thePoosa 
factor} 1 ' in Tirhoot to ascertain whether cigars suitable for foe 
European market could be made of it. The report on the 
results of the experiment 'is encouraging. The leaf examined, 
however, showed au excess of saltpetre iu the soil where it was 
growu, but it burnt well, and with fairly good ash. The mauager 
of the factory thought that the leaf seut to him was much better 
cured than auy other Iudian leaf he had seen, and was of opi- 
nion that, on the whole, the sample was of good quality ; 
and if growu with more vegetable, and less organic manure, and 
properly cured on the American system, the Godaveri tobacco 
would make a good leaf for the European market. Samples of 
the Trichiuopoly tobacco were also sent, but no report has yet 
been received regarding them." We do not quite understand 
the meaning of *' more vegetable and less organic matmre.” 
It tuts now laid do wn that soils and manures containing 
a large proportion of potash are best suited for tobacco cultiva- 
tion bo far as the /amir and making qualities of the leaf are 
concerned ; but nitrogenous manures will certainly produce 
the beat growth. It woutd be well to keep this fact iu mind 
when growing tobacco for the manufacture of cigars for the 
European market. It seems a little odd, however, that the 
Madras Government should be sendiug tobacco leaf from that 
presidency for report by the Poosa people, when Messrs. Oakes 
& Co. are manufacturing their “ Beehive " and other brands of 
cigars from leaf grown in Southern India by tens of thousands, 
and which fiud such a ready market in Bengal ! In fact, 
the larger proportion of European smokers in Calcutta and 
other large towns smoke nothing but Oakes's “Beehives” and 
“ Supers,” wh ; le f he Powa tobaccos and cigars are scarcely 
to be met with iu the Calcutta markets. The cigars are certainly 
not patiouised— at auy rate we would not ourselves exchange 
one “ Beehive " for 500 Pooaa cigars. The demand for Messrs 
Oakes’* cigars is ao great in these parts, that the firm, we are 
told, find it difficult to keep up the supply ; aud the result is 
that lately their cigars have fallen off very much in quality. 
This is much to be regretted, as the firm is at the present moment 
losing its ground, aud the complaint is general that the 1 Bee- 
hives ' are falliug off in quality. 

• • 

• 

A correspondent of the Fumeer makes a novel suggestion 
for developing the horse supply of Iu^ia. He says : * 
big to suggest a plau which, thou afi not hors e bree ding 
in India, would, in my opinion, b^ the next tgjPMlbg to 
it, inasmuch as the profits arising from Mf^saine Would 
be circulated in Iudia. I do^aot tbinfe^? am wrong in 
supppsiifr that a great mtypf* 1 of Vjgrfr, readers know as 
hide ablfc the geography rfd resowret of Notl&ern Australia 
as the Australian* know about lud therefore a little informa- 
tion on tie subject may not beo^t of place here. A large porj 
tion of tv north of Australy^s iu or about the same latitu 
as andjBeordiuj(J5i the rtAdiuge of the thermon 

since I h» beei» Indftfi* equally aa hot. It it good jtfL 

eputiy, w* tm M there, do ecf^uy as 


.4k 
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well it they do in the Southern Colonies, But importing 
hoitet from the South it always attended by losses uolees 
they are driven overland, when they gradually become 
acclimatised. They have two of the finest ports in Aus- 
tralia, vie , Cambridge Gulf in Western Australia, and Fort 
Darwin in the Northern Territory, aud they are only ten 
or # eleven days' steam from Calcutta. The West Australian 
Government being anxious to encourage settlement on the north, 
grant leases of large traots of couutry on mere nominal terms, 
The leeseea are called squatters, aud their leasehold is called a 
station. The population of the north is very small, each station 
being worked by one or two white men and a few black boys. 
Now what I.would propose to do is to form a com patty ; India 
to either purchase a station, or take up new country in the 
vicinity of Cambridge Gulf, or Fort Darwin, and breed horses 
for India. The horses would be better suited to the climate ; 
there would be less loss in shipping : aud their transport would 
be ^accomplished in about half the time it at present takes from 
Melbourne. Homes could be purchased in Northern Queens- 
land aud driven overland to Port Darwin; and, when recruited, 
•hipped to India ; so that if there were a company formed, they 
teed not wait until they had youug stock of their own to make 
a profit out of their speculation. If, Sir, you consider this 
sufficiently interesting for publication, and if any of your 
readers should be desirous of formiug a syndicate or conn any 
for the abpve purpose, I will be happy to give them any further 
information they may require on the subject.” 


FOREST ADMINISTRATION IN THE JEYPORE 
STATE. 


This state in Rajpootana is well known for the eulighteued 
character of its general administration ; indeed, we believe 
it to be one of the foremost Native States in India. We are 
well acquainted with the town of Jeypore and the surrounding 
country, and always thought that one of its wants wtu forest 
conservancy, i his has now, we arc glad to see, been met by the 
appointment of a forest luogeT, and the initiation of a system 
of forest work, which canuot fail to prove of the greatest bene- 
tit to the State in future years. So far back as 188 ) it was 
decided to take steps for the promotion aud management of 
forest const*] vancy, and in November of that year the services 

of Mr. E. M Moir, deputy conservator of forests, N.-W. Pro- 
vinces, ami Bhai Sadhu Singh, forest ranger, were lent to the 
Durbar by the (iownmeat, on an app!’“atiou from the forme*. 
These two gentlemen went ‘trefully ovfv the country to be cue 
served, and submitted a report. Mr. Moir has now left, aud 

the Forest Department is exclusively under the charge of linai 
Sadlm Singh, who has been lent to the State for a period of 
three years, aud who works under the orders of the State Exe- 
cutive Engines*. The result of the labours of the forest ranger 
ts embodied in an interesting report, now before us. It is a re- 
cord of much hard work during the year, for the difficul- 
ties of infliaUng a new sy»tem into a country where 
the rights and privileges of a people have probably never 
been interfered with for a very long period, will be under, 
stood by comparison with the difficulties experienced by our 
own forest officers iu British territory in this matter of 
forest conservancy. But it ia satisfactory to note that the 
demarcation of areas has been carried out without any 
serious frictiou with the people, and has made good pro- 
gress ; for we are told that 13,381 acres were marked 
out duriug the half-year, of which 2,294 have oorne finally 
under the control of the Forest Department. All disputed 
areas were *• referred for the consideration of the higher 
authorities,” by which we suppose is meant the Fij Council, 
and the court special^. constituted to deal with such questions,, 
I&rrffee matter of forest reserves, it is proposed to take 
in an area of 214 square nfcU*, or about 137,000 acres ; of this, 
12,700 aor^fll^to b * eutiretykcloaed against grrzing of any kind 
wbataoeverjfi^^^sres agwvnt browsing of goats, sheep, and 
camels for the whm^nar,and otlSar cattle for a few months of 
the year; while the rem*||jng 72^Wre to be protected ag^irst 
unnecessary damage. ElevehjTrseetvIfc have been marked# out 
fe^^the vicinity of Jeypore, ou^^ the 18 sanctioned bjf 


Some good work was done in the way of planting aud raising 
seedHgs in nurseries. Altogether 25 species of forest trees 
are mentioned as having been raised in the two nurseries, 
amounting in number to 22,432. The nursery at Aminasha 
ought to be a very thriving one, as it is in this vioinity that 
the water- works are situated. There is unfortunately nothing 
but shifting sand here, and it will be neoessary to prepare a 
sub-soil if any really praotical results are expected. The 
“ Ram Newas” G&rdeas, the various Ghat gardens, the “Bats 
Bagh,” on the road to Sanganeer, and Sanganeor Useif, offer- 
good situations for establishing nuraeriei in. A good supply of 
water ia needful iu ftajpootaoa for nnrseries, and these 
places appear to be well situated iu that respect To the south 
of “ Moti Doougree” good soil exists, with a large pa 1 ch of 
water, aud here also a nursery might be opened. “ Nutney- 
ka-Bagh," wher* the Residency surgeon used to live, (and per- 
haps lives now), baa plenty of ground well suited for a forest 
nursery. The garden once owned by one of the Prime Minis- 
ters (we forget the name), near the railway station, 
might also be utilized for the purpose. It is situated quite 
near to Lt.-Col. Jacob’s residence, and would be well looked 
♦after. The great poiut to be kept in view just now h to raise a 
very large uumber of plants, which should be extensively 
planted out during the months of July,' August,and September. 
The “ panui ” gvaas (S ccAarum $ »ru) is very well iu its way ; 
but if auy thiug is to be done from which practical results are 
to be obtained, something more than grass -planting will be 
necessary. There are large traots of sandy waste land between 
the Ghat aud the city, to the south-east, which require planting 
very badly. Some apHidul undulating land, convertible into 
maguificeut forest, ia to be found east of the Ghat, where 
already there are some fine growths of “kikar” (Aoaoia Arabioa). 
We mention these facts as the country is well known 
to us, 

There is an important memorandum attached to the report 
b y Dr. Stratton, the Resident at Jeypore, which contains some 
valuable hints, and another by the Inspector-General of 
Forests, N.-W. Provinces, The latter partakes more of a 
crilicism of Mr. Moir’s report than anything etse. But the 
points noticed are of importance, and should be taken as a 
guide in future, especially as the remarks are by an eqg^yice- 
ed forest officer. Date culture also received attention at the 
hands of the forest department ; but the subject will be noticed 
separately iu our next. 

The expenditure on forest operations during the year amount- 
ed to Rs. 10,310, aud the revenue to Rs. 1,006, of which Re 
35 only were realised. But this is to be expected iu the 
first year. It will be a long time before the revenue conies 
•anything near the expenditure ; but this need not alarm the 
Durbar, as there are some forest areas in British territory which 
are being worked annually at a positive loss. The report i* ac- 
companied by a map, which, for all practical purposes, explains 
the operations now undertaken ; although the map might have 
been a little more in detail. 

We note with some regret the tendency to encumber a really 
interesting report with useless appendices : they are not neces- 
sary for an elucidation of the report. The financial and other 
accounts can, with much more profit and saving of time, 
labour, space, and expense, be stated in a brief reeumtf in the 
body of the report. No one takes the trouble of wading 
through several pages of complicated forms and figures. These 
might with much advantage be kept as records in the forest 
office, We hope Lieutenant-Colonel Jacob will see the wisdom 
of our remarks, and restrict iu future this practice of encumber- 
ing an interesting report with useless appendices 

Liquid Giw toko Wax.— Tbs so-called “French Maelio," so 
long known as "Ltfort's Liquid Grafting Wax,” Is made by melt- 
log one pound of common rosin over a gentle fire, and mlrrlng In 
one oonoe of beef tallow. Take from the fire, and f#ten It has 
partially cooled, mis la eight canoes of aloohol. If this cools It 
off too Tepidly, It mnet again be placed over the fire, but great 
caution must be used to keep the aloohol from taking Art When 
well incorporated and oool, put la ttn cans; or glam bottles, and 
keep wall oovered er eerked, This was, until quite reoently, kept a 
if oret, aud the "mastic” Imported from Pranoe.— American 

Agriculturist, 
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THE BENGAL JUTE OBOP. 

Foeboabt *o *«d of J un* 1887* 

Tai Director of Ih* Bfhgii Agricultural Department ha* courte- 
ously placed it oar disposal the following (oreoMt of the jut* orop 
In Bengal to the end of Jane 1887 ■ 

In the fereoast of the juts orop for 1880, published on 10tb August 
lest, It Mid that more then a full average orop might be ex* 
peoted. The trode statistics of the yeer hove shown thet the Im- 
portation of rnW jute to Oaloatt* from oil souroes wu preotloslty 
the seme as In the previous yeer, while the Vila* of the exports 
from Ghtltegong wM twenty-seven lakbr more then thet of the 
pretloue yeer. It thus eppeere thet the orop weg e lerger one then 
thet of the pretloue peer, Owing, however, to the lownese of ex- I 
ohenge, end to e brisker demend In Europe, prioee were on en 
everege 15 4 per oent higher , then In the preceding yeer. 
For this reeeonelecftreree then nsuel bee been sown Ibis sees on, 1 
■eve In limited treote whloh bed coffered from floode In the two 
prevleue yeere. The procpeote of the orop were generally excellent 
to the end of liey, when the young pleote were eeriouily damaged 
by floods whloh accompanied the cyclone, eepeolelly In the district! 
of Bungport, Btjsbehye, Dlnegepore, Bogre, Julplgoree, end pertfcj 
of flooghly. These, however, excepting Buogpore, ere not of first 
rets Importunes es jute-growing dlstrlots. 

Ou the whole, so fer es osn be judged et present, it mey be seld . 
thet the ere* eown this yeer it ebout 10 per oent ebove thet of lest J 
yeer, end teklng Into consldevetlon the feots thet the eree sown Is 
ebove the normel, end thet the deficient outturn oeused by floods In 
some dlstrlots Will be counter belenoed by the bumper yield In 
others. It mey be expected thet the totel outturn will be e full 
evuregc. Much will, however, depend on the distribution of reln- 
fell In the letter hell of July end beginning of August 
The annexed statement* ibowe the estimated eree under jate In 
ueoh district, the peroontegc by whloh the aree sown this year Is 
supposed to exoced or fall short of that sown last year, and thtf 
estimated outturn expressed In fraction* of a rupee. 
This statement has been compiled from report* received from 104 j 
non-official reporters, end from returns based upon these reports, ( 
prepared by Oolleotore of dlstrlots ; but though the Information 
given le the beet available, and If believed to be fairly trustworthy, 
yet It la to be always remembered that no pretence to statistical 
tn be made lor these estimates. 

unable to p lot th's, but It has been summ arfsed iu another 

oolumn.— JB d., I A. 

THE KOLA NUT. 

At e recent meeting of the Society of Arts, Sir Augustus 
Adderley read an interesting paper on the West Indies, at the 
Colonial Exhibition, in the course of which he gave the follow- 
ing interesting particulars regarding the kola nut • 

The nut of the Oola acuminata (also called Sterculia acumfnai. 
Gourou, Ombdod, Nangood, Kokkorokou, Female Kola, Blaiy- 
Blssy, and Coorooab), Is destined to play an Important part, both 
In oommeroe and medicine. In an exhaustive paper by Professors 
Hsokel and Bohlagdenhauffen, the eminent Frenoh ohemlats, kola 
Is ranked equal to tea, coffee, mats, and oocoa. They found the 
nnt to oontain over 2 per oent of oaffelne, as much, and, in good 
parcels, rather more than le oontalned in ooffte, beside* about 86 
per oent of sugar and itaroh and other important constituents 
which determine the use ef the nnt as a food and medioln*. 

The properties claimed for the nut are— for checking dysentery 
ond diarrhoea, more especially when oontraoted In the tropics, 
many oases of Cochin Chios diarrheas having been entirely oured ; 
tor restoring Impaired digestion ; for nervone debility arising from 
the groop of symptoms . known professionally as neurasthenia, 
whloh oooststs of ohronlo* excruciating headaches, loss of appetite, 
oottlveneas, exhaustion, Ac, ; for restoring the system when under 
ftnfluenoe of aloobol,and to prevent a ceturn to the habit o! drinking. 
The latter property is olalmed for It in "New Commercial Plante 
and Drags," whsre It Is related that a Jamaica planter treated the 
negroes GUb the freeb not when in a state of drunkenness jthe 
good effect f* probably due to the oaffelne In the nut oomblned 
with the tonic notion of the other oonetitnenti upon the nervone 
system $<*the statemen t, th st after the nee of the kola nnt the 
patient does not rctiujOfe drink, le, no doubt, explained by Its 
•Emulating property /Wooing so hoaltby an action upoq, the 
system that the want or braving for spirit Is not felt. 

The nnt le ground and mixed with coffee, muob to the gain of the 
latter In ag tor as etoalattug effects are concerned, and for tbl« pax- 

pm Oi Brtw 1< bo* ui ,bMotty$ s 


tegeone peountary difference to the dealer, When the ant contains 
over 2 per cent Of oaffstns, and oanbe had at fid, or fli/per lb*, It 
pays to sxtraot caffeine from them instead of from coffee. They 
form, also, the basis of a patented aerated drink and b*er« # Grooni 
and made Into a puts, the kola nut le now coming 4b the ‘front as 

beverage, The nnt baa the singular property of clarifying kief 
and spirits, and rendering tbs foulsst wale* healthful ; this action 
is due to ths gum It oontatus. The tree, which stands from 
thirty feoilxty feet high, resembling in general aspect the Cheetuut, 
frequents the moist heft woods of Western Africa, end has been 
luooessfully Introduced Into the Beat and West Indies, Seychelles, 
Ceylon, MiuritluSjZanslher, Guadeloupe, Cayenne, Ooobln China, 
end the Gaboon. It likes low molet lands, at the level of the tea, 
or a little above, but In dose not do well above 800 to 900 feet. 
It yields Its first orop at the age of five years, and Is In full bearing 
at ten years ; a single tree then yields an average of 120 Ibe. ol 
seeds annually, the flowering being continuous after maturity. 
There are two orope— lu October or November, and In Bfay 
or Jane. The seeds are gathersd when the dehltoono* of the 
capsule takes plaoe. They should be oarefully l£5*d from the buek 
and eplsperm (all damaged and wotm eaten ones being removed), 
and if It Is desired to ship them in a fresh atate, it should be done 
In baskets lined with some large thick leaves. Freeh null are ge* 
nerally sold at the rate of 40*. to 60s. per owt., bnt the market 
for fresh seed is very limited. 

To dry the seed, to at to lose little weight and properties me 
possible, they should be placed In layers on trays In the ahade, 
where there Is plenty of air, and left till perfectly brown rand dry. 
So treated, they will hsve a fine appearance, being neither blaokeo. 
sd nor shrivelled, which Is the osse when allowed to dry In the 
sun, when they lose mnoh in weight by a too rapid oxbauetlon of 
the moisture. 

For many purposes, slow drying la not absolutely necessary, for 
instanoe In oases where the nuts are oonaumed In a powdered 
state ; but every osre must be taken to prevent their becoming 
mouldy or worm-eaten ; a paroel of nuts with the faintest odour 
of muetlnees would be discarded by manufacturers. The prices vary 
a good deal according to supplies aud quality. A nut with a good 
appearanoe may fetch as muoh as 70a. to 90s, per owt., whereas 
small shrivelled-up nuts have sold (or 20#. to 35 1, 

This tree is certainly worthy of a more extensive cultivation, and 
would yield a handsome return to those having low-lying lands 
unfit for other products. The demand would greatly Increase If 
manufacturers were assured of a continuous supply, enabling them 
to introduce permanent artioles, whloh they are now precluded 
| from doing for want of rellanoe upon the present shippers. A 
very useful little pamphlet on the medtoinal and other drugs has 
been publlthod by Mr. E. M. Holmes, ourator of the museum of 
>he Pharmacentioal Sooiety. 

Iu the discussion that followed the reading of the above 
paper, Mr. D. Morris, the Assistant Director of the Kew Gar* 
dens, said he did not quite know what the reader of the paper 
meant by saying that coffee should be sent home in the parch- 
ment. Coffee was never exported in this state, and, if it 
were, he believed it would not find a market. With regard 
to kola nuts, his opinion was that there was no real commer- 
cial demand for them in thia country at presei&w The only 
people who consumed these nuts to any extent were those 
on the West cosst of Africa. He had heard that a kind of 
chocolate or cocoa had been prepared from kola nuts, but he 
believed this was only an experiment. He considered that If 
the nuts were grown iu the West Indies, it would be at a loss, 
owing to there being no market for them. The reader of the 
paper said that each pod contained fifteen seeds ; bat if so, 
this must be a new variety, for he had never seen one contain- 
ing more than three to six seeds, which of course are different 
from the “ nuts” composed of the divided cotyledons. Of these 
there might be any number up to thirty. 

Mr. Laaceliea Scott said that with regard to kola 
nuts, he believed that when their composition was 
known there would be a great demand for the#?? A 
friend of his had just received au or ?er for 20 tons of tfieae 
nuts, and a further supply had *beer* asked for^a^mt it could 
not be said there was no marked tor them, Jf^WBnnufacture 
of kola paste and chocolate y^ta contiuu^fy increasing, and 
it had .been favourably reported uny’* by the engineers who 
i(t were laying some railw^r lines ip ' xhe Soudan. Mr. Morris, 
however, was not satisfied that /acre was any demand for kola 
nut* and put himself in communication with a large firq^ 
IP wpjwt bin aliment, He thw addressed 


v. 
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lowing lotto to Mr. H. T. Wood*, enclosing the reply from 
the druggists 

In the* discussion whloh followed the reeding of Sir 
Addtrlsy’s piper on the “ Week ladles at kbe Colonial 
find Indian Exhibition," the question was railed whether there 
liakpreeenl inoha demand for kola nnk« ai to justify Ike being 
recommended to he grown by email growen in the Weak Indies, 

I made a elatemenk on the mb jack which waa contradicted by Mr* 
L a mel lae Sookk. In order lo obtain an authoritative statement on 
the anhjeot, Moeere. Borgoyne, Bnrbldgee, Cyrlax, and Ferries— 
possibly the largeet wholeeale druggists and manufacturers of 
pbarmacentloal preparations— were asked the present price of kola, 
and whether there wae any demand for it. Their reply I enoloie 
herewith, Ae the object of the fioolety of Arts is to plaoe an in* 
dnetrlal and technical subject before the pabllo in all Its bearings, 
I jbope yon will bo able to find room for this letter as an appendix 
t6 the discussion on Sir Augusta* Adderlty’e paper, 

Replying to yonr esteemed favour of the 18th instant, 
In re kola nuts, we beg to say that there Is bat little demand here 
for these ante. Occasionally email parcels are dleposed of at from 
Srf. to 4d. per lb., bat if a large parcel were pub on the market ws 
doubt If they would find a ready sale, and possibly would not fetoh 
more than 2d, per lb. 

BuaaoYNi, Bhbbipges, Cybiax, and Fabbxes. 

per H. Abnold. 

We drew attention to the importance of the kola nut 
Borne time ago, and noticed the fact that Messrs, 
Epps and Co. were manufacturing a compound prepara- 
tion of kola nut and cocoa, which was likely to have au 
extensive demand. The peculiar valuable medicinal and 
other properties of the kola nut are clearly brought out in 
the following letter addressed by Mr. Thomas Christy to one 
of the London papers : — 

Sir Augustus Adderley very much understated the following 
Items of Information, viz l$ the value of kola nuts, and the prepara- 
tion of ooffee in London ; and Mr. D. Morris, the Assistant-Direc- 
tor of the Government Gardens, Kew, made matters worse by 
getting a letter from a well-known firm of druggists to support his 
criticism on the paper, Mr. Lasoellea-Soott tried to set Mr. Morris 
right at the meeting, as he was working at this Importsnl article, 
nod knew the faots of the case. In regard to the letter signed by 
Mr, H. Arnold (on behalf of Meiers. Burgoyne and Co.), he wrote 
to the best of his knowledge In regard to the fortnightly anotion 
sales i but the faot is that kola nnts come to Liverpool, and are 
sold there ; and when they oome to London the brokers offer them 
dlreot to ns, as they know wo are the boyere, Besides these, 
quantities ooms to na and other consumers dlreot from the West 
Coast, and therefore do not appear on the market reports, This 
explanation Is only due to Sir Augustus Adderley, who had 
evidently taken muoh pains to master the facts he placed before the 
Soolety, The demand for sound kola la beyond the supplies, and 
lately Is. has been paid here for sound nnts for the whole parcel 
received, W^have orders, whloh we are trying to exeouke, for 30 
tons, and 100 TOM would be taken If we oonld only get supplies of 
sound nnts, dried In the shade, at W. or 6 d. per lb, 

Kola chocolate is selling at 4r, per lb., and slnoe it has been of so 
muoh service In the hospitals, Its regular use Is Insured, We suffer 
In Ibis country owing to the Government having no one to advise 
on snob a food as this for the troops, and if I could have been 
present at the meeting, I should have said muoh more than yon 
can afford me space (or. Three of the Governments of Europe have 
ordered the preparation of the kola paste In quantity for army 
food* The experiments show that men oan subsist on one ounce of 
kola for twenty-four hours, without the gnawing feeling of hanger 
and thirst, and when they oan get food, they do not suffer from aoy 
inconvenience. This Is thought to be due to the oaffeine combined 
with the other oonstltnenti of the oaks, when mixed with a vege- 
table fat. 

Whoever ooffoe has be&tfound Indigenous, It has been observed 
that the natives plok It and It In the cherry, or outer skin, and 
|t is well kquuiJbat this irn^tf ** the quality, and the flavour is 
bstler relalnear^ui for la many plaoes merchants 

oan oommand euppl^s of oo^s In the form of •• dry 
oberry,” or in th^Unarohm«J* and some parcel*, In 
the oherry, I sold to ntoes wh^ roasted It with the 9 

outside jaoket on; but as this rMrid experienced roasting, the 
deters of the coffee wareboua^uw the neoeselty and o tiered 
A * hs moet approved ooffee* drtflbig machinery, and ergoted 
^tklui^ErfOndon, gad togs quantities of oo|fo art treated here 


oommand the foil market price, Daring the last two month* I have 
been seeking for some means of taming the large itook of ooffee 
hnske to eome account, with the professional assistance of Mr. EL H* 
Her land, F, C, S„ and of Messrs, Cross aad Be van; ooffee dressers 
oan find no uee for theae hueke. The great advantage of this estab- 
lished enterprise is that the large companies opsnfng np Africa 
oan purchase the dry ooffee In small quantities, and have It home 
In bag*, and as soon ae It arrives. It oan be sent at onoe to the wave* 
houses to be decorticated and placed on the market. Messrs, Major 
and Field, of Bred, Lion Wharf, allow ne to state that in 1886 they 
decorticated 10,000 baga of ooffee, and that In one vessel they 
received over 3.000 bags of ooffee In the parchment to be deoortl- 
oated, They further state that they have 100 tons of ths 
husk whloh they would be glad to find a me for at a very low 
price. 

In oonolnelon I would I ke to pat on record another faot, pfe, B 
that kola fa being mixed with tome of the preparations of ooffee, 
which enables the venders to state that their mixture contains u no 
chicory" whloh Is of great Importance now that It Is proved that 
the addition of chicory condnoes to the growth of hemorrhoids, 

ANNUAL TEA REVIEW. 

1 Messrs, W, J, and H. Thompson, In their annual review fit the 
India Tea Trade, say 

The events whloh have marked the course of the season now 
oonoluded, will make It a memorable one In the history of ths 
Industry. The features whloh attraot attention art— (1)» tbo great 
inorsase.In production ; ( 2 ), the still larger Inorease (a consumption; 
(3) a range of price for muoh of the orop unpreoedentedly low: (4), 
the ability whloh producers have shown to oops with conditions 
which at first sight seemed moat discouraging. 

In many respeota the features of 1894 5 have been reproduced. 
In that season there was i ’a large supply of low grade tea ; cheap 
piioes for these loading t<r a great advance In consumption, while 
fine tea* maintained high values. This waa followed by the fins 
orop of 1885 ; higher prloea for the low grades ; a marked redac- 
tion In the value of fine ; and an apparent oheok to oonaumptloo. 
The narrow range between the price of fine and common whloh 
marked that yoar, undoubtedly led a number of produ cers to a im 
at large rather than floe orops, whloh resulted In the todMUihia- 
tion of 1886, exceeding by fonr or five million lbs, the estimate of the 
Caloutta authorities In view of such a policy being adopted, ws 
wrote a year ago, with referenoe to the comparatively low rates 
which had been ruling for fiue tea, " to wbat extent conditions 
so unfavourable to high prices may be modified in the future, It Is 
difficult to foresee— but In any oast, we cannot recommend pro- 
ducers to pursue any policy but that of making the fineat quality 
possible, consistent with a fair yield ; " the result has justified the 
opinion then expressed. 

References to the past, however, are only nsefnl to the extent 
of the galdanoe which they afford to the future, and from all we 
hear, the effeot of the past season's experience will be to oheok the 
tendanoy to make a large yield Irrespective of quality : the result 
will be a finer orop, showing little more than the natural Inorease 
due to higher oultivation, or derivable franc fresb aoresge bearing ; 
whloh view Is oonslstent with IbsOslontt* estimate of 82 million lbs. 
as probable total of this year's supply. Assuming this to be the ease, 
the values of fine and common may again oome nearer together ; 
and the Increasing supplies from Ceylon will operate in this direc- 
tion, as tbs policy mainly pursued In the Island— wisely, as we 
think— it Is to make tea of snob quality that It la valued by the 
trade above the level of common, and up to that of medium and 
fine Indian, although no tea has yet been produced whloh has 
tho special characteristics of the finest Assam and Darjeeling Tea, 
We doubt whether the increased quantity of fine tea whloh we shall 
probably receive will have so marked an effeot upon prices as 
would have been the oaie a few yeare ag« ; ae the reported 
Inferiority of the new China orop will leeetn the supply of 
tea over la per ib. and enable the trade to absorb a large quan« 
tity of Indiau and Ceylon. Consumers also are beotffclng more 
olive to the merits of •• good” as opposed to 91 okoap” tea— 
whether China or Indian— and their appreciation of the supe- 
rior value from au eoonomloal point of view of Ihdlan— to 
whloh Mr, Goschen alluded in his Budget speech— largely aooouute 
for its increased consumption. 

Another year’s operations being entered upon, a ofose analysis 
of the past orop Is unnsoescary, tbs judgmsut of the trade having 
been shown ers this by the prices paid, Assam gardens gener- 
ally speaking, have maintained their reputation s but other 
dbtriot*. -pwUliy Cwbftr, Sylhtf, (tod DggMi, two agf bff 9 it 
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successful, tad the ver y unsatisfactory prlote whloh have ruled 
for moil of Ibilr te^te attributable lo the Urgi proportion 
mid# of tea not aotually of ootnmon quality, bat wanting 
distinctive oharaotec In oup, and loir grade In lent. The large 
consumption may be attributed not only to the Inoreaeed supply 
of tea selling at Tory oheap price*, but to the fact that thli tea, 
oomparatirely Inferior at It traa to the floor orop of 1880, was 
sufficiently superior la oup to the China teas, obtainable at the 
same quotations to displace them. Whether Ibis turning ol the 
scale In favour of Indian would hays ooourrod If prloee for China 
bad been materially lowered earlier In the season, U an open ques- 
Hod; and It Is necessary to consider what may be the effeot upon 
Inferior kinds of Indian, should China tend ue during the 
ooming season heavy supplies laid down at a low cost, as 
some anticipate. 

Taking the general average of the tea of the present day, and 
comparing It as well as memory permits with the oropi of ten 
years ago, a marked and general change in character Is notloeable 
In the direction of lighter fermentation combined with more 
flavour and aroma, and this we take to be due to the faot 
that the maohlnery now In use Is best fitted for um 
duolng tea of this type, and also that the rapidity with whlohan 
the operations of manufacture are now of necessity carried out, is not 
favourable to the processes by which the ripe and mellow teas of 
past times were produoed. The present type Is undoubtedly popular, 
built bas one attendant disadvantage: viz, that tea has less keep- 
ing ’'quality. As tea Is grown not to keep but to aell, It may be 
thought that this Is Immaterial, but It Is not so to buyers ;>nd the 
fear of lose through depredation partly accounts for the 11 hand to 
mouth” system of buying, and fully explains the unwillingness of all 
but the boldest dealers to operate with oonfidenoe, and so lend 
support to weak markets, when perhaps they all agree that prices are 
unduly depressed. 

One of the difficulties of the future whloh must be fsoed and 
thought out, la the problem of how to deoreaae the number of 
breaks. The difficulty la augmented by the growth of Ceylon, 
and the large number of aampiet which so many small and separate 
estates send to swell the total. Some dealera have different tasters 
for Ceylon and Indian, but It Is doubtful If this will be found prac- 
ticable when the two eorfce come more closely into competition, 
and are eventually regarded as much parti of a whole as the pro- 
fMR&i ha different ttetrlatoLpI ^dUnowAt*, lb hu been atfj ggW- 
ted to lessen Ihe nomSe^ lbftsusp^T ^ making *• unassorted” tea, 
but we feel this would be most unwise to attempt npon any large 
scale, for it would overatook the market with tea of a uniform 
grade, whloh would probably fall to the level of Sonohoog 
oroommon Pekoe. The wide variety In the type, make, and 
grade of lodlan tea has from the beginning, been of the 
highest value In assisting Its progress ; and the same feature 
of variety is now helping Ceylon to pash Its wfy. 
There Is nothing whloh dealers seek for and appreciate more 
keenly than " Individuality” in tea, and thle la generally the seoret 
of the prloee paid for oertaln marks— which It would be Invidious to 
specify— month after month, however flit or Irregular the general 
market may be. To no description does this apply so muah as to 
Darjeeling, for In no other growth is there snoh a wide difference 
between the value of special flavour or quality and the valqe of plain 
or pointless tea, The aolution which at present seems most practica- 
ble, Is to raise the sfss of breaks by putting together paroeli 
Of similar grads and value, either at the faotory or in London. This 
may .Involve some expense In providing accommodation where It Is 
Inadequate, or In building oharges, but snoh may prove a lesser 
disadvantage than the risk ol tea pasting the auotlon without being 
properly valued by the trade, 

The objection which might onoe have bees raised that only a few 
buyers oould take large breaki, and that small buyers would be de- 
barred from bidding, has not the tame force now that prices are so 
muoh lower and quotations for many kinds adjusted to fraotlons ol 
a penny : whll^ as a matter of faot, for twenty years and more, the 
bnyers have been used to deal lo China tea In llnea ranging from 
100 to 1,000 paokagea. We recommend faotory balking, if it osn be 
done so^well as to prsolude the disputes whloh arise when variations 
whloh ofunofc always be detected on Inspection, are afterwards 
fonnd : experlenoe shows that many bnyers give a decided prefer- 
ence tcfcft, and la the oase of fiae descriptions the advantage of being 
able, tureugh good faotory bulking, to sell without turning the 
tea out is often represented by penoe per lb. 

These, however, are matters of detail, whloh must be wor&ed outH 
by managers as varying oiroumstanoes permit : the readiness shown 
to act upon suggestions from this tide, and to study the wants of 
the trade, enoourages the hop# tbit difficulties will be met and sur- 
pguntsd M thsy arbor 


It is of more Importance to ooniider how to ^enlarge the area of 
oonenmpt'ou without farther redo clog prloee. We look wltk 
hope to a development of the export trade both to the ^Continent 
and to the States, but specially to Canada, where we learn there 
Is a growing demand for black lee In pitot of the Japan and China 
green, now mainly used, and we think that the prloee now reaohed 
will open to Indian tea the door whloh real merit has not been 
able to foroe A considerable quantity between 81. audit, has 
this season been exported— tea with small even leaf, and flavoury 
or plain liquor ; broken leaf, or fiaer -Oeas at a higher prloe being 
declined j and If suah osn be sold 1 at prices whloh make 
them oheaper than China Googou or Java tea— as during 
the past season— the business should grow, Ths total 
Home consumption during ths nsxt 12 months should be abouft 
187 million lbs, allowing for the average annual Inorease of the past 
■lx years, Towards this India and Ceylon will probably contribute 
a supply of 100 million lbs., equal to 53 per osnt of the reqdtrt* 
quantity: the proportion now reaohed la abou^ 50 percent, so a 
further inorease Is necessary and a monthly delivery of 7 
million lbs, of Indian and 1J million lbs, of Csylou Is rsqulred to 
keep the statistical position sound. Is this possible T 
We think so, and at prices whloh will leave a fair profit to produ- 
cers ; but it Is evident that while economy Is not forgotten, no pains 
most be spared to keep quality np to the point whloh will ensure 
Indian Tea maintaining Its popularity with consumers. 

The following are the etatiitlos for the past three aeasona, dating 
fiom 1st June to 31st May 

Total Import 

1885-80. 

07.210.000 

5.060.000 
143.050.000 

3.849.000 


Indian 

Ceylon 

China 

Java 


1880 87. 
78,200,000 
8,060,000 
138 900.000 
3.484.000 


1884-85. 

61.472.000 

2.482.000 

139.220,000 

3.256.000 


Total delivery, Home ooninmptlon, and Export— 

( Indian 
J Ceylon 
(China 
— J.iva 


75,425 000 

00,735.000 ’I 

69,109.000 

7,744,000 

3.933.000 1 

2,047.000 

134 300,000 

139,610.000 f 

tI57.370.000 

3.671,000 

3,586.000 J 

3,545,1100 

Stook 1st June— 


23.517,000 

20.747,000 

13,548,0004 

2,184.000 

1,805 000 

738,000 

43 100.000 

39.693.000 

35,320.000 

1,054,000 

1.231,000 

959 000 


Indian 

Ceylon 

China 

Java 


* Raised above the average by heavy clearances in Maroh- 
April 1835, when an Increased duty was expeoted. 

f Lowered below the average by heavy clearances in Maroh- 
April 1885, when an Increased duty was expected. 

Miscellaneous Items, 


Honby Dew.— T he peculiar, viscid sweetish substance that some- 
times appears on the leaves of pears and some other tree* In earn- 
mer, and which is known aa “honey dew,” is larg|ly, If not entire- 
ly a seoretton of the aphis Ants are fond of this secretion, and 
henoe sre always found on plants lofested with plant lloe. Indeed, 
the latter are treated by the ants mnoh as If they bad been reduced 
to a state of domestication, It . Is known that T 
anti frequently transport the lloe from plaoe to plat 
that thoy know how to cause them to yield their sweet seoret! 
at will; and they are also thought to proteot them from thslr Iasi 
enemies. They are called M ants' oows .”— American Agrio i 
turist, __ 

Germination op Babool Seeds.— A correspondent writes to tl 
Indian Foretten M I have had a good deal to do with babool form 
and goals, The latter usually wandered about all day feedla 
and were herded at night. When we wanted babool seed < 
simply collected excreta. Nearly ever globule contained one 
more, I should say the seed passed Through the animat sms 
be far better than that limply sha^Sd out of the mouth. - 
the same time it Is by no mean/ so neoeiiaru| Is general 
supposed, that the seed and th/mlmal should^wome acquaints 
Common dry seed will germASate ptrlpty well In a week 
two, If only It gets watj/^SoftenW^he seed in plain wal 
before sowing is a plaiv^het reoommsndsd by J. < 

Sednem, Is better,” * 

A Fair* Oak Tub* — T rfprodnoe one of these deloty little 
^ an acoru imdtiea4ul»g round It, so the blunt en^A'rfiie) 
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Ui« cap was, 1* upwards, Suspend it la a bottle or hyefllntb*gleM, 
containing jk tm«U quantity ol water, bathe oartfnl that tba 
aoorn dost not reaoh within an Inoh o! tha water* Wrap the 
boltlp la flannel and pat It in a warm, dark place, In a month 
or lass, tha aoorn will await, bnrat Ita ooat and throw ont a 
Uny whlta point. Xhls la tha root, and whan half an inoh long 
tha water may ba allowed to rise higher, bat mast not toaoh It 
nnHI the nook of the root begins to tarn upward. Aa aoon aa 
this stem oommanoas to shoot, the baby oak will require small 
doses of light every .day, and the root oan now extend Into 
the water, In a week or so it will ba ready to be moved to a 
Window where you oan watoh the development. At first, the 
tiny trank that la to be will resemble a whitish thread, oovered 
with small soalaa. Then the soales will expand and the end 
beoome green. Little leaves will appear, veins will brandi, and 
argosies fall off , until yon have a perfeot miniature of the great 
kings of the forest.— 4***™^* Agriculturist, 

A Gigantic Semul Tree.— A correspondent writes to the Indian 
Fomkri —' "At the very summit of a small hill situated Almost In the> 
centra of the Kuttumpollle teak plantations, at the foot of the Coorg 
ghats, with an elevation of 700 to 1,000 feet, average rainfall 100 
Inohee, and about 24 miles In a bee line from the sea,standi an enor- 
mous 2fom&a a: malabaricum (SImal, pills or cil'f mars), the dimen- 
sions of whloh might interest your readers, as I think it la a “record” 
tree for Southern India. Its height is 135 feet, girth at 3 feet from 
ground 102 feat, and at 30 feet from ground 15 foet;thus shewing the 
enormous size of Its buttresses, whloh are seven In number, and 
would easily oontaln an elephant between any two of them. The 
situation is, for the looality, a decidedly dry one, and a* I have said 
above. It orowns the summit of a hill about 300 feet higher than the 
surrounding country, with fairly steep sides, the angle of slope pro- 
bably being about 30°, a shallow soil with a gravelly and free 
subsoil. 


Selections. 


ME, O’CONOR AND THE HON’BLE R. STEEL. 


The following oofrespondenoe between Mr, J, E. O'Conor and < 
the Hon’ble Robert Steel has been sent to us for publication 
I Simla, June 20. 

Dear Sir,— In the Report of the Chamber of Commerce, reoelved 
In the Department of Finance and Commeroe a few days ago, I find 
printed at page 366. a letter from you to the Chamber, deted the 
I8th November 1886. In this Utter you write : " Some time 

sinoe the Government of IndU published some notes by Mr O’Conor 
, . . , the statistics he gives mnst possess authority and command 
attention. Now I believe that in some oases Mr. O'Conor has bear 
mUled Into serious error, I will give an Instanoe. Mr. O’Conni 
giv& tabU 8 of the prices of produce in the growing districts for tfu 
past IS years, and comes to the conclusion that during that peiioe 
prices generally , have rather declined than advanced, I desired tc 
compare his figures with some other authority, and in one Inetanoi 
was suooessful . . , . I will tell yon the result. Mr. O'Oohqi 
$ that during the past IS years prices in the Noith- Western 
„ inces and Oudh have rather declined than advanced, Now, 
some months ilnoe, a Bill was Introduoed into the Viceroy's .Council, 
dealing with land tenures in Oudh. Before Initiating legislation 
the N.-W, Government made an elaborate Investigation Into the 
condition of the provlnoe. As the result of this Investigation Mr, 
Qalnton stated, when Introducing the Bill, that the prices of pro- 
duce in Oudh had advanoed »inoe the Settlement in I860, from 25 
per eent to 30 per oent. Hore la an extraordinary discrepancy 
whloh Mr. O’Conor should explain. To my mind it Is sufficient to 
oast doubt npon all his figures.” 

I regret that I was not afforded an opportunity of teeing these 
remarks when they were written, fori think I should have been 
able to remove muoh of the misoonoeption which manifestly 
exists ia yonr mind. The explanation that I have now to give 
is simply that I have never made either of the two statements 
whloh you attribute to me and which I have underlined in the 
extraot given above. I have not said that prices generally, In the 
growing dlstrlots of India, or InthsN -W. P.aud Oudh In (tartloo- 
lar, have 


Insect-Killing Plants —We do not refer to pyrethum.or to any 
other vegetable poison that may be used to deitroy insects, bn t plants 
whloh, finding Insoots their most acceptable food, feed upon 
and thns destroy them. So many pUn+s are destroyed 
in furnishing food to insects, that it would appear but a just com- 
p*n*ation In the order of things that the insects should some- 
^Afall a fftey to plants. The plants In question belong to the 
order of Fnngl, to which the mushrooms, toedstools.eto., also belong. 
Nearly twenty years ago (June, 1869) we figured a oatorpll lar. the 
well-known ''white grub." whloh Is the larva of the beetle popular- 
ly known as May Beetle, and Jane-Bug, This had growing from 
eaoh side of its head a ourved projection, about its own length; 
these were of a dull, purplish color, and are the deud fungus which, 
In living npon the Inseot, had oaused Its death. This specimen, 
with many other* was eent ns from Livingston county, Missouri. 
Grubs slmllary * Hooted have been reported in Iowa and In Virgiula 
A dried oaterplllar, bearing a single fungus, has long been knowu to 
the Chinese, who regard It as one of their moet valued medicines. 
Recently a specimen has been sent from Victoria, Australia. This 
caterpillar Is one that makes growth above ground, and U Is only 
when it enters the ground to form its ohrysalls that It Is attacked l.y 
the spores of the fungus which always proceeds from the joint 
back of the neck. The body of the caterpillar wae filled with a 
solid mass of the mycelium, or "spawn,” When fresh, the whole 
was eight Inobes Jong. The insect, and three Inches of the fungus, 
were below ground When the fungus reaohes the surface, It 
forms branches whloh bear a close resemblance to the antlers of a 
stag. This brauohtd portion is solid, blackish grsy Inoolorand 
Its eurfaoe has a granular appearance, due to ovoid growths, 
which are paoked full of bladders oontanlnig the spores, or repro- 
ductive bodies. Ths fungus belongs to a well-known genu*, 
Oordiceps, and was named by W. G. Smith, its desertber, C. 
T ayiori, In hononr of its discover, the Rev. Mr. Taylor of Victoria, 
— Am&rican Agricu turist, 

SUGAR industry IN India.— Representations were made to the 
Imperial Conference, whloh showed that the sugar-growing 
Industry In the oolonies and India was in great danger of being 
ruined if the Continental Powers could not be Induoed to abolish, 
or at least considerably modify, ths exoesslve bounties by which 
they were stimulating the production of beet sugar in Germany 
France, Austria, Belgium, Holland, and oooasioslly In Russia. It 
wae started that about one half of the total sugar production of the 
world is b eet and that the Aunties granted amount to about 31, 10s 
per value of beet suglkin this oountry being about 121. por 

ton. It wae suggested by oiteVthe delegates that as the handicap 
of ths Continental Powers wlL oertatnly more political than 
oommerolal In Ikg ska g ottr It mignffie neossary for Great Brltian 
to oonetder the prdpfmMty of havflk recourse to oounfeervallng 
duties. The pvopaeal^^twUh veqkgeneral approval. It Is 
belief id that her MsjeefjtW Government are endeavouring to 
arrange a Gonfsrenoe of thePo^ulnteren|jli In the sugar quotation, 
overtures have been made to theuh^ernmenVpf Germany, France, 

>d Austria. They have not fornwy aooepted the Invitation to 
but art willing to oonelder 1 
„ Embrace all eonntrlee Iota 

nZ \n be Moored, all thi 

‘ 


. have deallned rather than advanoed, and 1 should he glad II yon 
would kindly refer me.to any published notes of mlne.ln whloh any 
suoh statement is made. There are, In fact, only two notes of mine 
whloh bear on these matters. One of these la the note on Indian 
Trade and Etchsnge, published In July last year. You oannot 
refer to that note, because It gives no statistlo at all of prices 
In the agilcuitural districts. All the statistics therein given 
r efer to prloes In Calontts, Bombay, and London, and the only 
rdflffWoe to price* In th e int er loiJs ajiauMon in a foot-noM*JJjPJ| 
these prloes in CalouttS'MM&SflNEiMMir’rini taken as a Kir 
test of the general level and tango of prices in the Interior of 
India, and that no argument In regard to the value of silver In 
India era properly bo based upon prices of exports at the port 
of shipment. 

The other note is one on " Prices and Wages in India,” pub- 
lished early in 1886. This note deals with the retail prloes of 
grain in the Interior, and If this Is the note to whloh you refer, as 
Indeed It must bo, for there is no other, I am quite at a loss to 
discover from what pert of It you drew the statements you 
attribute to me. As a matter of fact, the text, the tables, and the 
diagrams ia that note, all stated the one conclusion, that prloes (or 
the period 1881-81 were on the whole higher than prices In former 
periods of good harvests See the “concluding remarks” in p. 19, 
where I stated this fact and assigned reasons for it ; see 
also the percentage of rise in price ootnpared with 1876 whloh 
I worked out on p. IS, and see on several previous pages and in 
the tables and diagrams the results brought out for the N.-W. P. 
end Oudh. 

Under these olroumstanoes, It seeme to me that no explanation is 
called for from me as to an alleged disorepanoy which I oannot find, 
and I shall be glad to know frum yon where you found It. 

I may add hero, further, that you have misquoted Mr, Qalnton. 
Be did not mentiou the yearl869 at ail, and It would have been very 
strange Indeed if he had done so, for that year was a year of famine, 
and of famine prloes In the N -W. P. and Oudh, as you will find 
from the extracts quoted from the Report of the Famine 
Commission on p 23 oi my note already .referred to,and the tables of 
prices published annually by this department under the title 
"Prices and Wages In India.” I would refer you to p.p. 16, 20. 24 
28, 36 and 44 <>f this compilation of official figures (Fifth Issue, 1887, 
where you wld find the prloes of food grains In Oudh In I860, and 
oan compare them with those of previous and subsequent years). 

As copies of my two notes, eud of this compilation of Prioss and 
Wages ere in the Chamber of Commeroe, It Is not neOessary that I 
should send them to you for reference 
Awaiting an early reply, 

I am, dear Sir, Yours faithfully, ** 

• * J. E, 0'C$NOBt 

Calcutta, June 24. 

Dear Sin,— I have to thank you for your letter of «0tb 
instant. * 

1 regret that you should have to oomplain that you were not 
•forded pga opportunity of seeing ray letter to the Chamber of 
Commeroe at the time It was written, but assume this was In 

— oonssquenos of y.our absenoe from India. The letter was publish* 

itlonj If the Conference Is ed In the Pioneer as well as in the Calcutta newspapers. It formed 
"hanld their prelimina- the snbjeet of conversations between Sir A. Colvin end me, and 
^tra opuosrnsdwlll be between 3lrE. Book and me, and I naturally assumed that it 
M would oome bifora you, 

—J ^ 
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Tho statements to my latter lo whloh you now reply were found 
edonstatistloe quoted trom you In Mr, Bsrboar’s book on the 
mrrenoy, From your letter I understand that thoee figure* must 
hire been taken from yoar note on she eabjeak of prloes published 
early lo 1880, whloh note contained tome oonolnding remarks on 
tho subject explanatory of yoar figaree. I had no opportunity 
of seeing your note, and took year figaree from Ur. Barbours 
book, anaooom panted by any explanation except the following 
pmgfipb « 

11 Mf« O’Oonor'a figaree show very olearly that there has been 
no general flee In the prloe of food grains In India.* 4 

I think that yon will agree with me that this second hand olta- 
tlon was not unreasonable, since the Importance 1 assigned to your 
figaree was their adoption by Mr. Barboar who represents the In- 
dian Goverbmsnt on the Oarrenoy Commission, and who might 
mtalead the Commltslon If eapplled with unreliable statletloa. I 
hare nowobtalned from the Chamber of Commerce a oopy of yoar 
note of 1886. I am unable to Identify any of yoar tablet with 
tboee given by Ur. Barboar, bat bare no donbt that the latter will 
be found to be the tame figaree differently arranged from Inform- 
atlon supplied by yon. Your explanatory remarks appear to express 
a different oonoluslon from that drawa from the seme premises 
by Mr. Berbonr,bat It Is with the figaree given by that gentleman 
on yen r authority that I have to deal. 

I will now justify the correctness of my oitatloni from Mr. 
boar's book. On page 121 he gives a oemparative table of 
prloee of food grains said to have been compiled by yon. In ttil 
table he glvee comparative prloac In three septennial periods, 
and In one oonoladiog period of three years. Y on will find that 
the average of prloes during 1868 to 1874 Is stated to have been 
higher than daring the period 1882 1884. It was on these figures 
that Ur. Barboar founded the conclusion quoted by me on pre- 
vious page. 

To these figures I opposed a statement of Mr. Quinton, and you 
believe that I misquoted him. The following were Mr. Quinton's 
words on Introducing the Oudh Bent Bill, 29 tb of January 1886 

94 It Is calculated that slnoe the last settlement prloes have 
risen 26 80 psr cent.” 

The Ondh settlement took plaoe In 1869, and my conclusion 
from Ur. Quinton’s speech stems to have been entirely justi- 
fied. 

My belief that prloes have greatly risen In the North-West 
Frovinoesand Oudh la confirmed by the great advance in the value 
of land. Tha Government demand on the tenure-holders is based 
on the value of .the produce of their land, and although I hove no 
aooeaa to definite figures, I learn on high authority that the settle- 
manta now going forward In the North-West Provinces show an 
astounding Increase In the value of land. 

1 never doubted that the figures you gave were c implied from 
the best source at your command, but I am satisfied that the 
emoted from you by Ur, Barbour weald form 

spondenoe should be published, and If I have your permission 
send It to the newspapers. 

lam, Ddtr Sir, yours faithfully, 

liOBSHT Steel. 

J. EJ. O’Conor, E«fq. 

Simla, June 30 . 

D*AR Bib,— I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 
24th Instant, In whloh yon seek to justify the reference made to 
melnyonr letter to the Chamber of the 18th of November 
1886. 

To make the oaie dear, It Is neoessary that I should recapitulate 
the »ubftence of the referenoe. Yon said that the Govern- 
ment of India had published some notes by me, and that In the 
statletioe 1 gave In these notes I had committed serious errors, 
sufficient in your opinion, to oast doubt upon all my figures. Yon 
gave but one Instance of these errors. It was this : that I bad 
given tables of the prloes of produce in the growing districts for 
the past 18 years, and had come to the oonoluslon that, during 
that period, prloes generally had rather declined than advanced, 
and yon farther attributed to me the statement that, 11 during the 
past 18 year*, prloee In the North-Western Provlnoes and Oudh 
nave rather deollned then advanoed.” You proceeded then to 
refute this alleged ipeolfio statement of mine, as well as the pre- 
viouily alleged general statement, by a quotation from a speeoh 
by Mr. Qalnton, whom you represented as say log when Introducing 
the Oudh Bent Bill, that the prices of produce In that provlnoe 
had advanoed slnoe the last settlement In 1869, from 26 to 30 
per cent. 

In reply to my request that yon would Inform me whero In either 
of my two notes published by the Government of India, yon had 
found the statements attributed to me, yon refer me to Mn 
Barbonr'e book on the Theory of B1 metallism. Allow me to 
observe, then, that yen did not find those remarks In any notes of 
mine published by the G ivernmont of India, And I will further 
remark that yon do not find them, or anything like them, In Mr, 
Barboo(!j book. In ohapter XXII. of that book there are oertaln 
tables whloh I compiled, bat theee tables are not, as you represent 
them, taB of prloes for the last 18 years. They art tables' of 
three septennial averages commencing with 1801, and a triennial 
averagf ending with 1884. The prloe of no single year Is given, 
and the whole period embraced Is 24 years. There Is no state- 
ment In the ohapter or anywhere else to the effect that 
I hed drawn the oonoluslon that prloes had dfollned 
rather than advanoed; or indeed, that I bad drawn any oonotnsion of ^ 
any kind from them. Mr, Barbonr’e oonoluslon drawn from the 
figures whloh I famished to him also was different from the purport 
you asoribed to It. He states In the ohepter mentioned pp. 120 127, 
that the general question of the rise or fall In prloee In the Interior of 
India I* one of much difficulty, that the oourie of 


would not justify the opinion that tkero hod boon any 
11 considerable rise 91 of prion In the Interior, though tho 
spread bf rail ways would lend to raise tho av*»f* &F 
raising prloes where previously there had been no market for 
produce; that my figaree showed that there had beta no 


rise” of prices, the very good harveste of 1882 83 84 havtog.ty' cheap 
suing grain, oounteraoted the effeots of the opening np of dlrtrtoto 
whloh formerly had no means of export* that for those reasons tho 
prloes o! food grains are not higher than they were, this being In 
some measure dne to the good harveste of resent years ; and hlo 
final oonoluslon was that the fall In the value of allver 9 ae compared 
with gold, had, up to the time he wrote, not bad any considerable 
effeot to rilling prloes.” 

This Is very different from stating that there had been a decline 
rather than an advance In prloee, and having demurred In my 
letter of the 20th to yoar attributing snob a statement to me, I may 
now demur to your attributing It to Mr. Barbour, 

I have only to add In respect of this pavtlonlar statement that 
my Inability to dlsoovet where yon oould have found It Is easily 
undemtood, You referred In a letter of November 1886 Jo 
conclusions drawn by me In notes published by the Governmentof 
India, whereas It now turns out that yon referred to oertaln tables 
published without note or comment from me In a book whloh was 
written by Mr. Barbour In 1885, from whloh tables you drew an 
inference whloh you attributed to me. I have only to add here, that 
In my opinion your luferenoe Is wrong. My own opinion has been 
stated In the little book to whloh I have already referred you. 
Substantially it agrees with Mr. Barbour's conclusions. 

As regards the testimony of Mr. Qalnton, tonohing the advanos 
of prloes In Oudh slnoe 1869, allow me to eay that if yon will refer 
again to the proceedings of the Legislative QonnoU of the 29th of 
January, 1886, you will find the faota to be these : Mr. 
Quinton quoted from a report by Major Brsklne, written 
In 1883, In whloh It was stated that the rent In 15 yeare, 
that Is from 1808— had risen, bat that prloes also had, 
slnoe the list settlement. This was one of the points 
whloh Mr. Qalnton stated was established by Major Erikino'* 
report of 1883 The settlement was not made in 1869, as yon 
■appose. The aiseisments went on In the twelve dlstrlote of Oudh 
from 1863 to 1875, and most. If not all, of the assesements of the 
Provlnoe were revised In 1873-75. Of the original settlement, I find 
that only five districts ont of twelve had b«en completed up to 
Ssmptember, 1871, and up to September, 1872 only eight had been 
completed. It is evident, therefore that Mr, Q ilnton aid not say, 
and oould not have said .that prloes had Increased 25 to 30 per oent. 
slnoe the settlement of 1869, though I oonfess I have not discovered 
from what datum period the rise of prloe wai calculated, or on what 
data the calculation was based. I need only add perhape, here, 
that no person who knows what was the agricultural condition of 
Oudh. and the level of prloes In 1869. oould posslblv make the 



that I am now compelled to demur to yonr assumption In the letter 
under reply that the figures given in Mr. Barbours book were like- 
ly to mislead the Boyal Commission on ourrenoy. As those figures 
(if they were placed before the Commission) were aeoompanlod by 
ao Inference drawn from them by Mr, Barbour, which was entirely 
different from the inference suggested by yon, and as the ootnmle- 
s on had also before It al> the data from which those averages were 
struck I do not quite see why you should assume that there was 
a risk of leading the commission astray. If you had Informed 
yourself of the facts yon oould not have made the assumption? 
The facts are these : When I began my enquiry Into prices In India, 
the first step was to test the aoonraoy of the figures whloh are pnb* 
lished'fortolghtly by ths Government of India. This was done as 
far as possible by oomparlson with prison and oommlssariat prloes, 
by referenoe to trader’s books, and by oomparlson with tables of 
prloes in administration and other reports. These tests extended 
over a considerable time, and In the result the figuCs were found 
to be upon the whole very fairly oorreot. Their oorreotnese also 
appeared from Internal evidence, the variations corresponding 
closely with known seasonal phenomena, and with facts that might 
reasonably have been expected as a result of bringing plaoes with- 
out a market into oommnnioatlon with markets in and beyond 
India. 

The next step was to oompare the average of one period with 
another. This work was not simple or easy. I bad 24 years to de 
with, when I commenced the work In 1885. The first division I ma< 
was to oompare the last three years with ths prsvlons 21 years, whlc 
I divided Into three periods of seven yeare eaoh.I then arranged tf 
periods differently, end oompared the laet four yeare with the prevloi 
20 years, ( 1 ) as a whole ; and (2), In five groups of four years eaol 
I also osmpared the prloss of 1884 and 1885 with the prloes of otbi 
years of good seasons end low prices, suoh as 1862. 1863, 1864. 1871 
1876, and especially I oompared the prloes of 1884 and 181 
with those of 1876, a year of very low prlpei, I gave the prloss i 
every year and oonstrnoted diagram* whloT showed the variations i 
prloes of the prlnolpal grains in ths primfoai provlnoes frontgwnij 
year. Farther.not content with the prqg>nolal averages,! afterward 
in 1886, worked ont the prloes ysar by /Oar at 15 prlnolpal stations h 
25yesrs,wtth qnloque nntal averager* ind the averamyfar,4he 20 yeai 
previous to the last five years, I afio took 17 pcJOTpai stations, os 
for these gave an average prloe t?7 the prlnQMC* grains for a perlc 
of 12 years, 186 1—1872, and ajtfjboi perlq&j? 13 years (1873—1885 
the commencement of this y^cond p etba being also the commeno 
raent of tbe great diverge^ in the j*i£flve valnee of gold and alive 
In this latter series I also reduce^ she figures of quantity per rujm 
(the Indian method of expra^un to annas, per imr {the EngUj 
method) showing both in K* table In different typo. All jSE 
fatbits were placed in poaivnou of the oommlssloa, which 
«PW» prloe sj^ bir ths price from ytartryiar tine# 1361, at each of th%#r)t 
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tlgps from which the Government of Indio hat for many y**f«# 
received the fortnightly rsiurn of prides which form tha foundation 
of all tha work that haa ham done in thh direotlon If, aa I hare 
a add, you had informed yourself of theta faotc yon weald I do not 
donui have refrained from, assuming that tha oommiaalon wat likely 
to bvmitled or (aa may bt inferred from year remark) that I, or any* 
body else, won id propose to mislead it. Year right to oonteat oon- 
olaatons or opfatous which do not agree with your own, oannot be 
denied* bat if yon propote to oonteat facta and ditoredll figures be- 
oansa they do not square with your views, the first and Indlspemable 
step to take la to possets yourself folly of the facta I gather that 
yon know nothing of the facts, though yon certainly might without 
trouble have informed yourself of them, and In the olroumstanoes 
1 am oompelled to tty that your Imputations of Inaocuraoy,and your 
as'sumpuous, are at surprising as they are un justifiable. 

I have only to add that all the different methods I adopted of 
averaging prices, brought out substantially the same results, and 
that, if you oonteat the result* I shell be glad to see your argument, 
provided they are founded on a solid basis of faot 

As regards the oonolnding paragraph of your letter, touohiug the 
tet^undTog Increase In the valne of land In the North- WestermPro* 
vlooea, I must ask permission to rsserve my opinion until X am ac- 
quainted with the fiwte, and learn where that Inorease has taken 
place, whet Is the aotual Increase, and what were the oauies which 
Ted to the increase. 

I shall be gl*d If , as yon propose, you will publish this oorre- 
spondencs ; I had Intended to publish It myself, but I will leave it 
to you to do so. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

J, E. O'Conor. 

Calcutta, 4th July. 1887. 

Dear Sib,— 1 bavs to acknowledge rooept of your letter dated 
20th of Juno. 

This letter contain* details concerning your statistlosl work, 
whloh may possess some value as a defence of your personal reputa- 
tion, but it will not remove the doubts whloh have been oast on the 
aooursoy of your figures. So far as the controversy Is personal to 
yourself it has no interest for me or for the public, 1 claim the 
right tooritlo’z* in my own way statistics prepared by you as a 
publio servant at the public ooet, provided X do not misrepresent 
those figorei. 

The table of prlcea* of food grain quoted by Mr. Barbour speaks 
for Itself. It shows, If oorreot, that prices have fallen rather than 
advanced during the last 18 years. It is followed by a paragraph In 
whloh Mr.Btrbour specially draws from It the conclusion that there 
baa been no general rise in the price of food grains. To this distinct 
allegation I found a oontradiotlton in a speech made by Mr. Quinton 
on the authority of the North-West Government. He said that prloes 
have advanced 25 to 30 per oeut, since the settlement. You say I am 
•nlatakjpn in glvinjz 1869 a* 



It l« very vigorous and probably will require careful management 
as to pruning. 

Turning now to British raised Boies of Ufchis o1ms; ( I ass term 
advisedly, because some of them came from Ireland), we are stand- 
ing on some what safer ground. We have had the opportunity of 
itelng theee, and onn Judge from oar own observation and from ear 
conclusions, even altnough we may have to modify them, Messrs 
Alexander Dickson A Sons, of Newtownards in the county of Down, 
have been for some years engtged in byblrdfstng Boss#, and are 
now letting out the first fruits of thslr labours, I know them to 
bs thoroughly honest and nprlght men and have every oonfidonce 
that they would not palm off on the public anything that they 
thought to be Inferior ; of oonrse there Is always ths danger of over- 
estimating the eharms of our own •• belonging#, '’.but, then, when a 
Bose ( Earl of Dafferln) has received seven First-class Certificates 
and has been picked out as the premier Bose from amongst 1,250 
blooms, It Is olear that there must he something In It, Messrs, 
Diokson have sent out a portrait of it whiob, Independently of the 
merits ofthe flower. Is one of the best Bose platei I have seen. It 
is a splendidly coloured dark Bose, suggesting perhaps, A, K, 
Williams In Its blood, is said to be very vigorous, fres, and a good 
autumnal bloomer. Another Bose of the same style; but a seed- 
llog from A. K. Williams, Is a Grand Mogul sent out by Messrs. 
W. Paul A Sons, is undoubtedly a flower of great merit, Its bril- 
llenoy of colour and exquisite shape are points whiob are sure to 
]n It favour with Ease growers., Her Majesty (Bennett) Is a Bose 
Jloh Is doubtless in the possession of most Bose growers by this 
[me, and will probably be largely exhibited this vsar, ,!.<? , If grow- 
ers have been oareful not to prune It too hard. We shall probably 
hear maoh of It daring this season, and shall be able to determine 
more about it when the season ends. Mrs. John Lalog, by 
the ssme raiser, is a bright fiowsr of the oharaoter 
of Mans. Nomsn. It was regarded with great favour 
when It took the Gold Medal of the National Bose Society, 
Puritan, another Bose of the same raiser. Is remark- 

able for the length of time It remains In bloom ; It is somewhat 
suggestive of the Merveillo de Lyon style of flower. Another 
Bose roaohes us from America under the utterly misleading title 
of hybrid Tea, called American Beauty, but a writer In one of the 
gardening papers states that it is an old flower with a new name, 
viz. t Madame Ferdinand Jamatn, sent out by Ledeohaux, in 1874 ; 
if this bo so, nothing oan more forcibly show the absurdity of 
making this confusing class of hybrid Tea* as that Bose has been 
for ten years or more included amongst hybrid perpetual!, a* Xn 
truth all these hybrid Teas must be. 

Although a number of Tea Boses have been announced during the 
last two years, the real additions are few. Again has the veteran 
grower Gulllot. to whom we owe so many flne Bosee of this alas#, 
sent us one which promises to be a useful addition to those we al- 
ready possess— Comtesse de Ingreuae ; its colour is a pure yellow, 
and asjtbe flowers are largo with broad petals, It is likely to be a 

Mb* Batata 



1869 a* the date of the Oudh Settlement. I 1 metal Rose, even taking into aooouut the many good 
n, but I beg to say thahAM i^a w e y ~ * ■ - - - 

[ht, My only object In mentioning __ 

bring your flgarts Into a line with Mr. Quinton's statement, and I a oribe 
had been informed that 1869 wis the date of the Settlement. It Is h>. 
perfectly immaterial for the purpose of my argument when the 

? reat rise iu prices took place. If it has taken pTsoe at all since 
868, It distinctly proves the inaccuracy of your table, 

I will send this correspondence to the papers for publication. I 
regret, on your aooouut, that your last letter Is pitched on a key 
which may appear unsuitable and uncalled for, 

I am, yours faithfully, 

Robert Steel 

J. E. O'Conor, Esq. . Simla. 


as case or petals. Messrs, LMuksoa sent mo the other day bloom# 
from plants whloh had been grafted In February; they were small of 
course, but, as well as could be gathered from their condition 
after their long journey, HI* a good flower of great snbstanoe 
and bright in colour. A Tea hie reached us from America which 
has been received with; much favour ; it is a sport from Catherine 
Marmot, the pink of that Rose being replaced with white 
slight #oupi;on of primrose at the base, about as muoh as ’ 


SOME NEW BOSES. 


and 

f»16lr<5 L>Vnnalse~ ; a box of It was exhibited This irning one* of 
the Royal Horticultural Sooiety’s shows by Mr. D. Gilmour. ianr 
and was greatly admired; but the general opinion, I think, was that 
as a white Tea Rose, Niphetos still holds the palm. There mav be 
other Roses whloh may oome to the front, but I think these will be 
amongst the most noteworthy .— Wild Rote, In Gardner* Chronicle 


Ido not mean to enter upon any p/opbetlo declarations as to the 
Roses that ar^yomlog out— they have been heralded as usual by loud 
trumpet notes, aud every adjective that can express excellence 
In the French language has been applied to them, and Indeed in tome 
Instances they have surpassed themselves, a* one Is deiorlbed as 
having the appearanoe of a burning bush, and another at very 
11 ocquettish ” 1 would rather refer to some that have not been 
generally seen tut of whloh expectations have been formed, and 
towards whloh many critical eyes will be turned daring the Rose- 
showing season. They have been more or less seen during the 
past season, and while many hopeful expectations have beon formed 
abont them, a further test is required before they are admitted to 

the position of established show varieties. In taking the hybrid then put through a drying process and afterwarSs'groaod.batM^m 
perpetual! first, I And among. them some, of whloh many Rose grow- are no visible partloles of chillies or oapeioums, the adulteration 

era have already spoken well. * »- - • - ■ • - - - 

E lonardjflerve (F. Verdler file). This has been well spoken of 
by that good and somewhat particular roearian, Mr. B. F, Cant, 
or Colchester; It is described aa ourrant-red, shaded with orimton, 
very vigorous and swset-aoented; Dr Dor (Llabaud), shaded red, 
very large, full perfume aud form of the Tea Rose, very vigorous 
anffree-fl ^wering ; thiawt suggestive rather of what are called by! 
bnCTTea*. General Appelv Schwarts), velvety-purple, red shaded, 
large and full, very vlgoromLhloomlog well In the autumn ; a seed- 
ling from Souvenir de Wm.Wood ; but as this Is a Bose of which 
we know {2*J*4ittle, we do%iot gain muoh by the knowledge, 

Clara Goobet, oSM^aoharme'e^eallnge, comes from a raiser who 

has not only sent aiW of the fifct Boses we have, but haa ssnt Babiy aoooonts for the "extraordinary oompoands'’oooaiiionallv 
u« very few bad ones, ^ftgre are %ne Frenoh rafssrs who do In- . plied under the name of ginger beer— a drink whloh whan 
deedsenduesomago^ Kji^bnt jAuerally frieghl them with aJ genm'Jie, is wholesome and pleasant; but whloh, at now 
number of others which are WPjy ballfct. ond.like ballast have to* often auppHed, ie the reverie. Surely the ooata of the atomaoha°of 

be thrown overboard, when a oargo Is taken on. Thla (a one — utl " • • ■ * maona 01 

**<ihoeellghi-ooloared Bote# of wSJflh Liohsrme has already 
\ \W examples In Captain Christ? Catharine Seaport* 

.from As Smtlpmo to bs in Wftwos already mentioned 


GINGER AND GINGER BEER ADULTERATION. 

The extensive use of spent Ginger for the purpose of adulterating 
ground Ginger, or of haing substituted for the latter, has it appears 
led to even lower depths of adulteration, A new Industry 
has sprang np by which a foreign or extraneous heat is given to 
ginger of which the goodness hat been removed In the manufacture 
of ginger beer or other drinks or condiments. An lufassion ie made 
from ohilUee or oapsloums,>ud the spent ginger It soaked In the 
liquor with the result of ooarse, of giving any amount of hestlnn 
properties that may be desired, and at a trifling oost. The ginger is 


r--" — wuc, •uuirarsiion 

oannot be detected except by an analysis which shall j differentiate 
the extractive properties of ginger from those of Cayenne. It weald 
have been thought that suoh frauds were not worth perpetratlnff 
because the trade Ie so small, bat if these worthless mixtures can be 
palmed off on the grocers at the prloe of good ginger, the profit on 
a wholesale scale would be very great Indeed, The ginger trade is 


suffering greatly in another direction through the demand for ohean 
crated drlnke, ooupled with the desire for increased fftoflts. A 
deoootlon of the eaaenoe of ohilllsa or capsicums Is mst**^ which Is 
ao strong that a drop plsoed In the hand blisters It. Thb essence la 
substituted for ginger, but tbo product continues to be labelled aa 
ginger beer, though no ginger is need in the manufacture. T ^hls nro- 
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Thi explanation o! the efficacy of stirring the soil about growing 
plonks is based on the loosening end breaking up of the soil port!* 
else, In order to facilitate the progress of the rooks, end sdmik khe 
sir which oxidises organic matters, and aoti on the mineral sob* 
sfcanoe so as to liberate the plant-food, to change the physical con- 
ditions of the soil with respect to evaporation and absorption, and, 
It may be added, to ohange meohsnloally the position of tho plant- 
food within the Interstices of the soil, and to facilitate the pro- 
duction and growth, of roots. Iateroulturai tillage, therefore, Is 
beneficial, because It pulverises and stirs the soil, and became It 
breaks or prunes the root, *nd facilitates the production of new 
ones, and thus has a physlologloil Influence on tho plant. 

Breaking the roots gives a check to the growth of the plant, and 
tends to ohaoge the oharaoter of Its growth. Thus ioteroultural 
Ullage must be timed to tbo necessities of the plant. It is a means 
to an end, and judiciously employed promises tnuoh benefit. A 
drought which ooraes so seasonably as to oheck leaf-growth at just 
the proper time, or a springtime which with a hot sun by day to 
warm the earth, has cool nights to retard the night’s growth, acts 
In somewhat of a similar manner. Another consideration ; an 
excess of manure 'tends to hasten leaf-growth, especially If the 
manure Is strongly nitrogenous ; and hence If the plant bo left to 
Itself growth becomes rank, and there Is little production of flower 
or fruit. It, however, the growth be properly checked, then the 1 
foross of leaf-growth are dlverted,to the production of flower, seed, 
and maturation. 

As an Illustration, we osn cite the Cabbage, which, In poor soil 
and in dry and hot sessons, will throw up prematurely the Inflore- 
aotnoe due In ordinary course the following year. And even in 
rich soils the Cabbage may be caused to break its hsad and Bend 
out a seed stem, by judlolously oheckiog Its growth, The Impor- 
tance of these faots has long been recognised by horticulturists. 

Thus, under the bead o! 4 * resting," Llndley states, “ that the 
effect of a very dry atmosphere ii to inspissate the sap of khe plant, 
and this (n all oases tends to khe formation of bloesom-buds and 
fruit, Very low temperatures, under the influence of much light, 
by retarding and diminishing tho expenditure of sap in the growth 
of planks comparatively with its oreatlon, causes an early appear- 
ance of fruit." Again, M Whatever produces exoesslve vigour in 
plants Is favourable to the formation of leaf-buds and unfavourable 
to the production of,flcwer-budi ; while on the other hand snob 
oiroumstanoes as tend to diminish luxuriance and to oheck rapid 
vegetation, without affecting the hoalth of the plant, are more 
favourable to the production of flower-buds than of leaf-bads." 

It is quite evident that all plants must either send their roots to 
the food In the soil, or the food must go to the roots, or tho two 
processes must be oombined. In .the passage of water in the soil we 
have an agency for the disturbance of the relations oi the food 
aupply. 
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tion, and it is fannied to proven! Injurious effects— alt the'more 
dangerous as the gases from some wail* are almost antirely without 
smell. At night the appearance of these great torohes Is very 
fine, the district being lighted np for miles around by their donga 
and unceasing fUmtt. 

The gas is found la the earth at depths varying from a few feet 
to over 2,000 feet, The pressure of this natural gas |n tbo ground 
is very great— some estimate it at 2.000 to 4,000 lfanper square Inoh, 
so Its pressure Is soon felt when the drill sets it free. 

11 How do you know," said the writer to one of the workmen 
engaged In boring— 11 how do you know when yon corn# upon the 
gas ?'* “Well," said he, H had yon been with me a few weeks 
sgo when we were boring so and-so, well you would hsve seen 
drill tubes and every thing sent flying up Into the air ; and right 
glad we ware when we got a heavy tube firmly fixed,” Such 
Instances are very common. The ohalrman of the B iglneer't 8oolety^ 
of Western Pennsylvania, described the noise of the gas escaping 
from one well near Pittsburgh, as greater than fhat made by 60 
locomotives blowing off steam, 

The gas Is carried lu iron pipes of great diameters into the differ. 

4**1 

{manipulated. As done In one 
—and they are nearly all well managed— the gas was brought in 
at a well situated oorner, being controlled as It entered into a Urge 
reservoir ; there again the pressure oould 'be controlled as it 
entered the distributing pipes, to bs oarrled to the different parti 
of the works ; and again eaoh puddler oould regulate the pressure a« 
it ontered into the furnauoe ; and naturally the other olass of work- 
men oould do the same for their respective purposes, 

Tho puddlers regard ft as an enormous advantage, being 
easier worked and giving a larger yield than coal ; and 
praotloal Iron-workers maintain, what Is now universally ad- 
mitted, that the iron made by natural gw, all other conditions 
being the same, is much superior to that made by the ordinary 
process. It U claimed that this Is the result of the ohemloal notion 
of the properties of the gases whioh, however, It is not the objeot of 
the present article to disouss ; but certainly, an examination of 
some sheets, bars, and skelp iron made oat of by no means high- 
oloss material, showed a superior quality of Iron. 

It is employed not only for puddling, but with advantage, for 


fit places of consumption, where the pressure is oootrdled an d 

of the well-managed ro'llng mills 
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pm wwnion uuoujIW^VWlfTW'fWtHIJJTBfiT^TTre largest extent of soil 
that plant whose roots fill the most (nterstloes of the soil, must, 
other things being equal, have a greater oommand over the food sup- 
ply of the eoll. In root-prunulug many plants wo oause the main 
roots to divide, and send out more numerous small fibrils and root 
hairs than existed on the root that was out away, and we thus give 
that plant a greater aoosss to the food Bupply of the soil than It 
previously had ; just as, lor Illustration, we oan (porease the leaves 
on a given area of a hedge, by a system of pruning which shall oause 
Increased multiplication of branches within that area 

Baton all plants the beneficial effects of root-pruning and inter- 
oulture would seem to be more marked on fertile laud than on poor 
soil, or even on lend In ordinary condition. In all oases it should 
be applied aooordlng to the phytiologioal requirements of the plants 
with which we have to deal.— hardeners’ Chronicle, 

THE NATURAL GAS OF AMERICA. 

Ik an article In the 8cott$man of 10th December last, upon the 
Development and progress of the Iron and steel trades In theUnlted 
States, “a passing comment was made upon an Important and 
powerful faotor whioh has reoeatly been brought Into play In 
that oountry, and to which It may be Interesting to refer at 
greater length— vis., natural gas. 

41 Tell me ’’ (said the writer of this artiole to an intelligent and 
■oolable American with whom he beoame acquainted on the 
outward passage) about your natural gas." ‘‘Well, sir," replied 
he, there’s not muoh to tell, Ton bore a hole In the earth, 
Slftok in a tube and blase a Way." “Do they not store It and oontrol 
It as we do with manufactured gas," <f Oh bless your heart no ; 
there’s suoh a lot of It, It’s not neosssary— it would be useless 
expense." Jjpbis somewhat rough and ready description Is In fts 
first aster tlon^uot far from the actual fact, A visit to the 
dlstrlot wberPthli wonderful produot is procured and oon- 
turned sots r upon one like proofs of a new revelation from 
the tmeeem The first signs a stranger observes are tubes 
of six or seven Inches, sometimes even larger, In diameter, and 
twelve to twenty feet high, biasing night and day without any 
apparent use. £he»e are escape vaivee, as they may be oalled, 
whioh are Inserted to relieve the enormous pressure of the gas 
■path* Mn um 4 to winr Uw gu .to tho pOoM ot oOmwbp- 
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are required for all purposes, exoept one and that exception 
la an Important one, being the smelting of iron in the blast 
furnaoe. The charge in the blast furnaoe becomes too solid 
with ths smelting heat playing only on the outside of the 
mats instead of be’ng uniformly diffused through It as with ooke 
or ooali But this is a difficulty which no doubt will soon be over- 
ome, as so miny difficulties have been, and thus another power- 
all faotor will.have to be. added to the already 41 great array of 
triumphs” by means of which our American brethren have achiev- 
ed the marvellous progress in. the Industries of their country. 

The two chief advantages io addition to the better quality of the 
iron. are oheapnsss and cleanliness, There is, naturally, an enor- 
mous saving of labour in handling the combustible, andfrn feeding 
the fires, In one large work what resembles a street of bollera Is 
attended by a man and a lad, la this work the services of 140 men 
were dispensed with the first day the gas was fairly In use. There 
Is no “ oleanlng up," no removing, and transport of ashes and 
refuse, whioh form an important Item when ordinary fuel Is em - 
ployed. In addition to these Important savings, the difference 
between the two fuels Is 40 to 66 per oent., and in some Instanoes 
even 60 per oent, in favonr of gas ; and Ik Is olalmed that the 
Increased yield Is equal from 15 to 25 per oent. Under Its use In one 
steel plant It wae found that, where formerly It had taken 96,000 
doll, worth of coal to produce 12,000 tons of steel, . with gae only 
40,000 dole* were required for the fuel cost, and a further easing 
wae madeof 12,000 dole, la the ooek of hauling the aahee and ooal* 
A dose observation demonstrated also that there wae a saving of 
about 26 per oent. io the wear and tear of th^vbrnaoe,ln the use o| 
gae Instead of ooal fuel, 

, It le seldom sold by so muoh per lJfZfo feet, but It Is either 
bargained for aooordlng to the work to fevdone. or th * 

cost of the ooal formerly need In the v%k, much depend 

Ing oo the bargaining oapaotty of oousumjgf'^Dut many of the 
works have gai’wells of their owpjjy J* 

) J’i is naturally easy of transj^tt, bsing^veyed In pipes Under- 
ground Immense distances. The aopront appeared a few weaks 
ago that “ Buffalo’s pipe line had J»4n completed from the Pean#yL 
vania gas field to that oily a digpitoe of between eighty and fttifgg 
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ml les, miaul prssmre only being use d.and the gat reaching Baffal o 
and flaming lo Ihe height of eighty feetibroagb «n eight-lnob open- 
log pfpti fere al once kid through**! ths ally.’ 1 

Only between thru and four years ago the stranger, on approach- 
ing #ltttburgh— that marvellous Industrial oily which hat sprang 
as If by * single and sudden bound Into the foremost ranks of 
scientific and productive pre-eminence,— of which nearly every 
description oontalns In one set of words or another R Mr, G. H, 
Thornton's bold and somewhat justifiable remark, ** Pittsburgh 
stands to-day the most noted city of the world.’ 1 

" Standing a giant athwart the head waters of the Ohio-r»glow- 
Ing with the blaze of hundreds of farnooe fires, swart and grimy 
with tbslr smoke— Pittsburgh, proud of her poet, and looking with 
confidence to her future, may well sing as the 
SONG OF PITTSBURGH, 

^ I’m Pittsburgh, the olty of Iron and steel ; 

The fonts of earth He bound at my feet, 

Where the might of mnsole,the brain of skill, 

The powers of nature In harmony meet. 

I’ve grasped the ores of the mountain side, 

I’ve seized the vapours of primeval earth ; 

My tklaa are red at the mirk of night 
With fires whsrein the world had birth.” 

And so on, through farther fifty-six lines of terse though 
somewhat technloal verse. 

Well tha atranger only these limited years ago, on approaohlng 
fcbts great city by one of the heights by whloh It Is surrounded, 
might for a moment have felt as If onoe again the divine judgment 
had fallen upon anothor City of the Plain, for literally the 
smoke of the oonntry went np as the smoke of a furnoe, ’ and 
the volley was shrouded for miles in a pall of Impenetrable 
smoke. Now the use of the vspour fuel hat poured on It almost 
ths glory of a new oomplexlon. Standing on the bridge whloh 
spent the Monongahela Elver, and looking up the valley, It is 
filled Indeed with a white vapour, but the puffing little tug boat 20 
horse power, about to drag a few bargei down the river emitt 
more smoka than all the oolostal works producing daily thousands of 
tons of iron and ste*I In all the various stages of finiih and 
variety of form. 

It is not only In the Iron and steel trades however that the 


Internal heat of the earth at that time created a more than tropl* 
oat climate, whloh stimulated the vegetable growth to gigantic 
proportions, oud under the Intense heat th# absorbed from the 
atmosphere great quantities of carbon, whloh combining with 
tbs saline nutriment of tbeir roots caused the secretion of rloh 
oily juices Under such an atmosphere animal life was Impossible ; 
and unbroken by ought, this vegetation whloh was probably the 
most enormous that the earth ever produoed, must have filled the 
huge marshy basins In which It grew to an almost solid mass. It la 
gsologioally claimed that in the Devonian period there were submer- 
sendee of the Apalaohlan region and snoaessive periods of vegetable 
formations of similar charter thus forming many layers of this 
resinous vegetable matter, from which a distillation through Internal 
heat was consequent. It is not difficult to believe such an enor* 
mom bulk of olty plant, submerged and oovered with great depth 
and weights of all^and thus compressed between the heated rookl 
beneath and the sand ailt above, would be practically In a retort, 
and their oils dlstiljed ” 

Perhaps It may be interesting and useful here to give the ana* 
lysis of gases frouL several different wells whloh with the exception 
of Nos. 10 and 11 (Findley Well*), are taken from the report of tho 
Engineers' Soolety of Western Pennsylvania 
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Numerous other aatlyses are easily obtainable, but the above 
are sufficiently numerous to enable one to form a fair Idea of tho 
various qualities of these natural g*ees. 

Mr. Emerson M’Millan In one ofnis excellent brochures, says j— 
" It Is generally conceded that natural gau Is generated from tho 
carbonaceous material of the deeply buried shales. There are 
many, however, whose opinions are worthy of consideration, who 
believe that the oil sands are the real prodnoers, and still others 
who believe that the oil and gas oomo from the limestones, I 
think Incontestable proof can be offered that all are right ; 1 believe 
that the gases of the Devonian system come chiefly from the shalso 
hnt not exclusively. The oornlferous lime at Chicago and Terra 


n glass-mating ana various ovner rasnuiaosuras, wniist in 
hotels and many private houses ooal is entirely supersed- 
ed by this newly applied and preferable substitute. I say newly 
applied, for the commodity itself is by no means new, Without 
stopping to M question or dispute,” the faot of this vapour fuel 
having been discovered and used at the oraole of Apollo, in Delphi, 
some 1,000 yeans no, it has oertainly been used for several 
centuries In many places both (n Europe and Asia ; whilst lrgeuds 
tell of the red man of America smoking his pipe by the favodring 
light of the burning springs ages before the white man landed 
upon hls shores. The well-known burning springs st the Niagara 
Falls, only recently extinct, perhaps only Obstructed, as has often 
been found to be the otae when gas wells oesse to act, will be in tha 
memory of every visitor to that district. Mr, Emerson M’Millan, 
the well-known American chemist, and one of the chief authori- 
ties on naturaigas, says :— •* i was used at a very early day In 
the KanawhaYalley for th* evaporation of salt water In a letter 
reoently reoe^d from the proprietor of the gas works at Fredonia 
N. Y , he tails ms that the gas has been lu use there for more 
than sixty years ; that It is necessary to drill only 100 to 300 -feet 
In order to obtain It ; that some fifteen wells, mostly of recent date 
are in use, and that Increasing the number of hew did not appear 
to diminish the supply In any of the old wells,” 

In Pittsburgh, the great centre of the natural gas consumption, 
first prootioally applied to any oonsld* ruble extent In 1875 6, its 
general adr ptlon only took plaoe about the middle of 1884, and 
so rapid was the transformation that within two years one oom- 

S sny alonusupplied between 30 and 40 iron and steel works, ove* 

D glass wmks, and 300 to 400 smaller factories and hotels, end 
during last per the rapid extension has continued. 

Two Import ant questions are— How Is this gas formed? and, Is 
the supply llktly to continue? 

It Is not within the scope of this article to disouss the various 
theories of Ite formation. Many indications point to Its vegetable 
origin and the theory may bo staUd briefly thus j— 
i Geologists inform uswbatat the close of the Silurian Era the earth 
begat' to bring forth vegetation. At that time great salt lakes are 
said to have existed on tn^Ameflc&o continent, from the Appala- 
chian ohafn westward, As%eare advanced that section of the 
earth gradernguproeet leaviflkwhas have been called Devonian 
lakes, ths DavMuBra havlnjfcumeeded this period, These salt 
Devonian basins, fiimgap with mime and mud, formsd fertile 
marshes, and gave blr nfejp laiariawkand rank vegetation— some 
fossils showing that tbssl^minous pwi grew to at least 100 teell 
high j and these, having bemrnder pftfcare and distillation for 
ages, now reappear In the bealigent forms of gas and oil, 
lowing to this theory Mr. qkH, Thurston obssrsei r— 

It that date one tbeeryjs thanks earth wm a vast hot-house, 

* in a dense atmosphere of aApnlo gas; and tht great 


ustiiiral gasses anToils, have many faofcs to back up their theoryT 
yet I am not sure that they have made out a dear case. To deter- 
mine this point definitely, it will be necessary to particularise a 
little more as to the real origin of the carbonaceous matter, 
What la it ? Was it vegetable, similar to that which produced 
coal, or was it sea-weed debris ? Or was it animal and not vega- 
table ? Or was It both animal and vegetabls. Or vrai it neither 
animal nor vegetable, but chemical ? Instances may be cited In 
which an affirmative answer might bo given to each of the In- 
quiries. That the gave* obtained from the Trenton. Niagara, and 
oornlferous limestones are animal, admits no room for doubt in my 
mind, That the gases of the Utioa shales, the Huron shales, and 
of the sandstones of the ooal measures are partly annlmal and partly 
vegetable seems equally probable. That the gases of the volcanic 
regions are ohemical may readily be believed ” 

Dr. Newberry In the * f 0.ilo Survey ” says the Cuyahogo shale 
11 Is crowded with its characteristic mollusks, and with the bones, 
teeth, soales and spines oi fishes and of the Berea- 

grit “ It contains In large numbers the spine, and teeth 
of fiahee. Of these the most conspicuous are the sploss of aspeolee 
of Ctenao&nthus (Ct tttangu’aris), of whloh more than too 
dozen w,ere found upon a sutfaoo not larger than a square yard,” 
Innumerable quotations could be made from Dr. Newberry’s 
Ohio report, not only to show that In many cates this gas-like oil 
is formed largely from animal matter, but also to show what Is 
of infinitely greater importance, that some of the sandstones not 
only serve as store houses, but are actual producers of this valuable 
commodity. 

One thing is oertain that so far, notwithstanding the great num- 
ber of wells, and the enormous volume of gas drawn off every 
day, the supply shows no signs of decreasing, Here and there a 
well slackens and sometimes ceases, though even then It has often 
been found that the flow has merely been obitraoted by some 
deposit, such as paraffin, lime, magnesia, or salt ; but, practically 
speaking the supply 1« Increasing rather than diminishing, and bide 
fair to booome another powerful factor in developing the great 
and spledtd mineral resources of America. m 

# The suggestion may Arise, does this desirable fuel not exist In 
our own country ? A well-known and experienced (|ta and oil 
explorer, who reoently spent a few days in this country, expressed 
to the writer a decided opinion In the affimatlve, and wm ready* 
against the guarantee of a oerkaiu sum, to discover It, x9bgotIe« 
tlons went no farther, The writer felt that. If It really were sa. 
this k gem of purest rsy serene ” would not long be allowed to 
remain dormant and useless in the fathomable depths of earth. 
In a country which may be considered the blrtbplaoeemf the 
iron and ooal trades of the world ; whloh long stood unrivalled In 
mining and Industrial research, and l» still leading the van In 
tbt Btimt developments of steel suwkUQtuiu^—Seottman* 
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TTNLIKB many kind* ot oathartlo medicines, do notmak* 
fJ you fool worn before foa (oil better, Their operation to 
gentle, but thorough, end unattended with dlaagreeable effect* 
ouoh a* nausea, griping pato*, Arc. * . : ^ 

BBIGEL’S OPEBATING FILLS safe the beet famtly pbyelo 
that hu ever been discovered. They oleum th» bowel* from 
ell irritating eubeteao**, end leer* then to e heeltbjr condition. 

The but remedy extent lor the bene ol oar livet—oonstipa* 
tion end elaggUh liver. 

Theae Pill* prevent fever* and ell kind* ol eichneaa, by re* 
moving all poisonous matter from the bowel*. They operate 
brlakly, yet mildy, withont any pain. 

II yon take a uvere oold, and are threatened with a fever 
with peine in the head, back, and limba, on* or two doaee of 
BmaxL’a Or coat £50 Pill* will break np the oold end prevent 
the lever,. -wurniidkerM^W^ 



lute, to ¥u e3Tby foul huh*..*' 
in the stomach, A lew doses ol Suou’e OrieaTiHo Pills . 
will oleanie the stomach, remove tht bad taste, and tutor* the 
appetite, and with it bring good health. 

Oftentimes disuse, or partially deoayed food, Causes sickness, 
neosea, and diarrhoea. If the bowels are cleaned from this 
impurity with a dose of SuoaLk OpbUltiM PaUithes* dit* 
agreeable effects wOi vanish, and gtodhaaithwill mfcfft, 

Suobl’s Opebatiso Pills pnvtmt ill offsets toUaaxoeu in 
eating or drinking. A good doubt bg&<tl|» rendasd' a person 

fit for bnsineuto the morning. , . ;; ;, v’V i.j 

1 *» r- l '\ ' • •'• , ’ .A'i .• - 

Thu* PiU*, being 8ngat*eea!W( «a ptoadjUt totila. She 

disagreeable taato^omun' to iitoi|W^^|||diii. , 


FOB SAliE BY ALL OfiBCtSTS. 







